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PREFACE 

TH I  s  new  volume  of  the  DNB  contains  the  lives  of  i  ,086  persons  who  were 
omitted  from  previous  volumes  of  the  DNB.  The  original  DNB,  composed 
of  sixty-three  volumes  containing  29,1 20  lives,  was  compiled  in  an  alphabet- 
ical sequence  between  1885  and  1900.  After  1900  the  Dictionarv  was  continued  by 
means  of  decennial  supplementary'  volumes  (until  the  half-decade  of  198 1-5)  con- 
taining lives  of  selected  persons  who  had  died  in  that  decade.  Some  people  who 
missed  their  alphabetical  sequence  were  included  in  three  supplementan.  volumes 
prepared  shortly  after  1900,  but  there  were  many  for  whom  there  was  no  redress. 
Moreover,  if  rwentieth-ccnturv  entrants  were  not  chosen  for  the  volume  covering 
the  decade  in  which  they  died,  they  could  not  be  included  in  future  volumes.  Those 
who  acquired  posthumous  fame,  those  whose  achievements  were  unrecognized  by 
the  editors  of  the  time,  or  those  who  had  failed  to  come  to  the  editors'  attention  for 
various  reasons,  could  thus  miss  being  included  in  this  standard  work  of  reference. 
In  1989  it  was  decided  to  rectify  the  situation  by  preparing  a  DNB  volume  of  those 
unjustly  omitted  'from  the  beginnings  to  1985'. 

The  period  was  divided  into  four:  from  the  beginnings  to  1500,  1501-17CX), 
1 701-1850,  and  1851-1985.  A  consultant  editor  was  appointed  for  each  period  and 
the  work  of  selection  began.  The  letters  sent  to  the  editors  during  the  centur>  since 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  listing  people  who  had  been  erroneously 
excluded,  were  all  read.  It  was  also  decided  to  solicit  the  help  of  both  scholars  and 
the  general  public.  The  former  were  approached  either  directly  or  through  the 
medium  of  scholarly  journals,  and  the  latter  by  means  of  quality  newspapers  or 
periodicals.  We  had  an  overwhelming  response:  over  100,000  suggestions  were 
received.  This  had  to  be  reduced  to  just  over  1,000  names.  Lists  of 'possibles'  were 
sent  to  many  experts,  who  freely  gave  of  their  time  and  expertise.  We  are  ver\  grate- 
ful to  them,  and  to  the  thousands  who  proposed  omitted  names.  This  book  both 
reflects  the  public's  view  of  who  should  appear  in  a  work  of  biographical  reference 
and  follows  the  criterion  enunciated  in  the  preface  to  the  first  supplement,  judging 
each  candidate  for  entry  by  'the  probability  that  his  [or  her]  career  would  be  the 
subject  of  intelligent  enquiry  on  the  part  of  an  appreciable  number  of  persons  a 
generation  or  more  hence'. 

We  arc  also  very  grateful  to  the  contributors  of  the  biographical  articles,  who 
struggled  with  what  frequently  seemed  to  them  to  be  ungenerous  word-lengths 
(entries  had  to  be  kept  briet)  and  factual  requirements  impossible  to  fulfil — particu- 
larly for  the  earlier  centuries.  Local  archivists  throughout  the  country  have  been 
most  helpful  to  contributors  and  the  editors,  guiding  us  to  documents  which 
answered  our  queries,  and  often  themselves  kindly  examining  the  records  for  us. 
Information  which  is  absent  was^impossible  to  find  in  the  time  limit  we  had  avail- 
able; we  could  have  continued  searching,  but  this  book  would  never  have  appeared. 

Of  the  book's  entrants,  95  were  born  before  1500,  215  betvveen  1501  and  1700, 
443  between  1701  and  1850,  and  333  between  1851  and  1985.  As  was  only  to  be 
expected,  the  coverage  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  original  DNB  was  full  and 
thorough.  The  Dictionary' s^.  compilation  came  during  the  heyday  of  English  medi- 
eval scholarship,  and  its  authors  were  able  to  draw  on  a  long  tradition  both  of  anti- 
quarian writing  and  of  more  recent  professional  work.  Sev  eral  of  those  who  were  to 
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become  leaders  in  the  field,  such  as  T.  F.  Tout,  contributed  substantially  to  the 
original  work.  This  has  meant  that  notable  omissions  have  been  found  to  be  few. 
Most  of  those  who  now  receive  an  entr\-  for  the  first  time  fall  into  occupational  cat- 
egories which  had  hardly  been  studied  at  all  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries:  for  example,  architects  and  musicians.  Here  the  new  volume  has  been 
able  to  draw  on  the  expertise  accumulated  (in  the  case  of  these  tw  o  examples)  in  the 
writing  of  John  Har\'ey's  English  Aledieval  Architects  and  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians.  Similarly,  modern  study  of  the  medieval  schools,  a  virtually 
unknown  subject  at  the  time  of  the  original  Dictionary's  inception,  has  been  able  to 
recover  both  the  names  of  many  previously  unknown  scholars  and  something  of 
their  achievements.  In  other  cases  modern  scholarship  on  the  polirics  of  the  period 
has  given  a  new  prominence  to  barons  and  bishops  who  were  formerly  overlooked. 
The  reader  will  find  that  a  number  of  such  men,  drawn  especially  perhaps  from  the 
reigns  of  Henr\'  III,  Edward  I,  and  Edward  II,  figure  in  the  present  volume.  Some- 
times new  entries  have  been  needed  to  deal  with  figures  omitted  earlier  for  no  dis- 
cernible reason.  The  sources  for  the  life  of  King  Ecgfrith  of  Northumbria  (the 
earliest  person  appearing  in  this  volume)  were  hardly  less  full  in  the  time  of  Leslie 
Stephen  (the  first  editor)  than  they  are  now;  yet  he  was  originally  passed  over. 

The  original  DNB  was  as  full  in  its  coverage  of  the  sixteenth  centur\'  as  of  the 
middle  ages.  For  the  seventeenth  centurv',  however,  recent  historical  scholarship 
revealed  the  omission  of  several  important  figures  in  politics  and  central  govern- 
ment, particularly  during  the  civil  wars  and  their  aftermath,  and  of  some  noteworthy 
participants  in  the  religious  upheavals  of  the  mid-centur\',  especially  religious 
radicals.  They  are  now  recognized  in  this  book,  as  are  artists  and  writers  (including 
diarists)  whose  importance  was  not  appreciated  (or  whose  works  had  not  been  dis- 
covered) when  the  original  editors  made  their  choices.  Equally  notable,  for  the 
whole  period  from  1501  to  1700,  are  the  new  entries  for  merchants,  moneylenders, 
mine-owners,  mathematicians,  surxeyors,  and  projectors:  people  from  the  develop- 
ing worlds  of  commerce  and  finance,  industry  and  science. 

Their  presence  is  even  more  evident  in  the  subsequent  period,  from  the  begin- 
nings of  commercial  pre-eminence  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ccnturv  to  the 
industrial  supremacy  of  mid-Victorian  Britain,  where  there  are  fewer  who  lived  by 
politics  or  the  use  of  words  (except  in  the  latter  case  where  changing  literary 
fashions  have  called  for  them).  In  this  century  and  a  half  there  often  went  unnoticed 
by  the  original  editors,  perhaps  reasonably,  those  whose  achievements,  not  always 
conspicuous,  by  deeds  and  invention  turned  words  into  actions,  providing  the 
secure  underpinning  of  a  society  in  constant  rapid  change  and  expansion  in  popula- 
tion and  possessions.  Here  we  find  explorers,  chemists,  aeronauts,  hydrographers, 
shippers,  royal  servants,  architects,  sailors,  inventors,  doctors,  and  practical  men 
and  women  more  often  than  visionaries  or  poets,  speculators  rather  than 
speculativcs,  hard  sloggers  rather  than  loud  mouths — without  whom  the  smooth 
modulation  of  changing  national  structures  would  have  been  lost.  The  passage  of 
time  was  necessary  to  establish  their  claims. 

I'or  the  years  1S50  to  the  present  day  we  had  more  names  proposed  than  for  any 
other  period — a  perhaps  inevitable  occurrence  because  of  increased  population  size 
and  the  fact  that  the  period  was  partly  within  living  memory.  There  were  many  more 
suggestions  than  there  was  space  to  accommodate  and  some  readers  are  bound  to 
be  disappointed.  Now  there  appear  large  numbers  of  businessmen,  engineers, 
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scientists,  and  women — all  categories  which  had  suffered  some  neglect.  Whereas 
formerly  3  per  cent  of  DNB  entrants  were  women,  in  this  volume  the  proportion  is 
almost  12  per  cent.  To  help  the  reader,  an  occupational  index  and  a  complete 
alphabetical  listing  of  entrants  may  be  found  after  the  text. 

We  faced,  as  did  our  predecessors,  the  problem  of  subjects  in  distant  lands.  Most 
difficult  of  resolution  were  those  colonials,  especially  in  the  thirteen  mainland 
settlements  in  North  America  who  later,  by  their  Revolution,  became  world  figures. 
Fortunately  all  of  these  are  recorded  in  their  own  national  biographical  dictionaries; 
we  have  not  duplicated  these.  For  the  rest,  we  have  used  our  discretion:  we  cannot 
hope  that  all  our  decisions  will  please  all  the  volume's  users.  In  general,  the  rule  was 
that  entrants  must  have  spent  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  working  lives  in  the 
British  Isles,  whether  or  not  they  took  British  nationality'.  There  are  a  very  few 
exceptions  which  we  felt  it  necessary  to  make  because  of  the  number  of  enquiries 
made  of  the  DNB  about  such  persons. 

The  Bodleian  Library  in  Oxford  has  afforded  us  facilities  without  which  this 
book  could  not  have  been  compiled:  its  staff  deserve  our  heartfelt  thanks.  The  Edi- 
tor would  also  like  to  thank  Anne  Baker  for  her  invaluable  research  assistance, 
Alexandra  Miller  for  secretarial  help,  and  the  four  consultant  editors  whose 
thorough  scholarship  and  wide  knowledge  helped  make  this  book  a  fitting  remem- 
brance of 'missing  persons'. 

Editor.  C.  S.  NICHOLLS 

Consultant  editors:  g.  h.  l.  le  may 

J.  R.  MADDICOTT 

H.  G.  PITT 

P.  A.  SLACK 
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AARON  OF  LINCOLN  {d.  1186),  money- 
lender, was  the  greatest  Jewish  financier  in 
twelfth-century  England.  Of  his  life  before  1 165 
nothing  is  known.  He  was  probably  born  before 
1 130,  and  if  so,  the  place  of  his  birth  was  probably 
London,  with  which  he  also  had  close  associ- 
ations in  the  last  twentv'  years  of  his  life.  But  the 
centre  of  his  business  enterprises  was  clearly 
Lincoln,  then  the  major  city  in  the  north  and  east 
of  England. 

A  Jewish  community  was  flourishing  in  Lin- 
coln by  II 59,  when  its  existence  is  first  recorded. 
A  loan  to  Robert  de  Chesney  [q.v.],  bishop  of 
Lincoln  from  1 1 48  to  11 66,  could  conceivably 
push  Aaron's  residence  in  the  city  back  to  the 
1 1 40s;  he  was  clearly  well  established  there  by 
1 165,  when  King  Henry  II's  repayment  of  a  loan 
to  him  marks  Aaron's  first  securely  dated  appear- 
ance in  the  records,  .^aron  lent  modest  sums  to 
the  Crown  over  the  next  ten  years,  but  took  no 
part  in  the  London-based  consortia  of  Jewish 
lenders  which  lent  so  heavily  and  disastrously  to 
the  Crown  in  1 177.  Crown  lending  was  never  a 
major  part  of  Aaron's  business,  however,  and 
after  11 69  he  ceased  to  be  a  primary'  Crown 
lender,  concentrating  instead  on  building  up  his 
ow  n  vast  financial  network  of  agents  and  clients 
from  his  Lincoln  base. 

It  was  during  Aaron's  lifetime  that  Jewish 
moneylending  developed  in  England  on  a  large 
scale,  an  achievement  to  which  .Aaron's  own 
extraordinary  success  must  have  contributed 
greatly.  Credit  systems  in  England  were  already 
highly  developed  by  the  1 1 60s,  as  the  sur\  iving 
records  of  the  Christian  William  Cade  [q.v.] 
attest.  Aaron's  operations,  however,  were  much 
more  extensive  that  tho.se  of  any  previous  lender. 
Christian  or  Jewish.  By  the  i  i8os  his  network  of 
financial  agents  reached  into  almost  every  shire  in 
England;  his  clients  ranged  from  the  king  of  Scot- 
land and  the  great  religious  houses  to  the  local 
parish  priests  of  Lincoln;  and  his  business  inter- 
ests involved  not  only  mortgages,  but  also  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  discounted  bonds,  pawn- 
broking,  property  development,  and  commodity 
brokering.  I  le  was  also  instrumental  in  establish- 
ing a  new  Jewish  community  at  York. 

Upon  his  death  in  early  .April  1 1 86,  the  king 
confiscated  his  entire  estate.  Most  of  his  treasure 
was  lost  in  the  Channel  on  its  way  to  the  king  in 
France,  but  his  bonds  were  sent  to  the  Ex- 


chequer, where  a  special  committee,  known  as 
the  Scaccariian  Aaronis,  was  charged  with  their 
collection.  Five  years  later,  when  the  remaining 
bonds  were  transferred  to  the  regular  Exchequer 
rolls  for  collection,  they  amounted  to  £15,000  in 
face  value,  owed  by  more  than  430  debtors.  The 
total  value  of  .Aaron's  estate  on  his  death  is 
unknown,  but  it  may  have  amounted  to  as  much 
as  £100,000  in  cash,  treasure,  and  bonds. 

.Aaron  had  at  least  three  sons,  Elijah  (Elias), 
Haim  (\'ives),  and  Isaac,  and  perhaps  a  fourth 
son,  .Abraham.  His  brother  Baruch  (Benedict), 
his  sister's  husband,  Jacob,  and  their  son,  Baruch 
(Benedict),  also  participated  in  .Aaron's  business 
dealings,  as  did  his  own  sons.  .AH  continued  to  live 
in  Lincoln  after  1186  e.xcept  perhaps  Isaac, 
whose  house  in  London  was  in  the  king's  hands 
by  1 2 13.  None,  however,  approached  the  emin- 
ence of  Aaron  of  Lincoln. 

[Joseph  Jacobs,  'Aaron  of  Lincoln',  Transactions  of  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England,  vol.  ill,  1899; 
J.  .\1.  W.  H\\\,  Medinai Lincoln,  1948;  H.  G.  Richard- 
son, The  English  Jewry  under  Angeiin  kings,  1960.] 

RoBF.RT  C.  Stagey 

xABENDANA,  Isaac  (J.  1699),  Hebrew  scholar 
and  bibliophile,  was  born  in  Spain  and  taken  at  an 
early  age  to  Hamburg.  By  1660  he  had  completed 
rabbinical  studies  and  by  his  own  account  sought 
the  'wisdom  of  medicine'  at  the  University  of  Lei- 
den. Isaac  and  his  brother  Jacob  [q.v.|  clubbed 
together  to  produce  Hebrew  books  for  the  Chris- 
tian market,  and  thereby  became  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Christian  Hebraists  of 
the  day.  Having  been  approached  by  .Adam  Bor- 
eel,  who  with  John  Dury  and  Samuel  Ilardib 
[qq.v.]  in  England  hoped  to  persuade  a  learned 
Jew  to  translate  the  Mishnah  (the  Hebraic  core  of 
the  Talmud)  into  Latin,  Isaac  .Abendana  arrived 
in  Oxford  on  3  June  1662  and  presented  himself 
to  Edward  Pococke  [q.v.|  and  other  prominent 
Hebraists  there.  Yet  it  was  John  Lightfoot  [q.v.], 
the  Christian  Hebraist  at  Cambridge,  who 
secured  an  academic  posidon  for  .Abendana,  and 
from  1663  until  1667  he  was  on  the  payroll  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  working  on  his 
translation  of  the  Mishnah.  Fie  seems  to  have  left 
Trinity  in  less  than  friendly  circumstances,  poss- 
ibly because  his  bookselling  came  to  overwhelm 
his  scholarly  duties,  but  by  1669  he  was  once 
again  with  a  proper  posidon,  this  time  as  an 


Abendana 


employee  of  the  universin  itself.  By  the  time  of 
his  final  payment  in  1676,  Isaac  Abendana  had 
completed  translating  the  Mishnah  into  Latin, 
nearly  thirt\  years  after  the  project  first  began  to 
be  discussed  in  the  Hartlib  circle,  although  his 
labours  were  never  published. 

Accordingly  he  left  Cambridge  and  moved  to 
Oxford,  spending  much  of  the  period  between 
1 68 1  and  1685  in  London,  where  his  brother 
Jacob  was  leader  of  the  Sephardi  communit)-. 
From  1 689  Isaac  ser\  ed  as  lecturer  in  Hebrew  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death  ten  years  later.  During  his  Oxford 
years,  Isaac  Abendana  became  known  as  a  resi- 
dent authorit)  on  all  matters  Jewish  and  the  chief 
pur\eyor  of  Hebrew  books,  a  situation  he  consol- 
idated by  inventing  the  Oxford  dian, ,  which  in  his 
original  form  included  not  only  information  rel- 
evant to  universit)  men  but  also  a  yearly  essay  on 
some  aspect  of  Jewish  religion  and  culture.  These 
essays  made  the  almanacs  widely  sought  after 
even  when  their  immediate  practical  use  had 
passed,  and  they  were  later  published  in  book 
form.  Isaac  .\bendana  'having  lighted  his  Pipe, 
fell  down  dead'  17  July  1699  while  visiting  his 
friend  .Arthur  Charlett  [q.v.],  master  of  University- 
College,  and  a  merchant  Jew  passing  through  the 
town  conveyed  the  body  to  London  for  burial, 
putting  an  end  to  a  thirt> -seven-year  Oxbridge 
career  during  which  time  he  had  a  virtual  mono- 
poly on  Hebrew  studies  there. 
|I3.  S.  Katz,  'The  Abendana  Brothers  and  the  Christian 
Hebraists  of  Seventeenth-Centur>  VMghnd\  yourtial  of 
Ecclesiastical  Hislor}',  vol.  xl,  1989,  pp.  28-52;  I.  .Abra- 
hams, 'Isaac  .Abendana's  Cambridge  Mishnah  and 
(Oxford  Calendars',  Transactions  of  the  Jetvish  Historical 
Society  of  England,  vol.  viii,  1 9 1 8,  pp.  98- 1 2 1 .  | 

David  S.  Katz 

ABENDANA,  Jacob  (r.  1630- 1685),  leader  of  the 
Sephardi  Jewish  communit)  in  London,  was  born 
in  Spain  and  taken  with  his  brother  Isaac  (q.v.)  to 
I  lamburg  as  a  child.  Jacob  studied  at  the  Yeshiva 
dc  los  Pintos  at  Rotterdam  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  was  already  a  rabbi  in  Amsterdam.  .As 
early  as  1660  or  1661  he  was  in  contact  with 
.Adam  Boreel,  the  continental  Christian  I  Icbraist 
of  the  circle  dominated  byjohn  Uur\  and  Samuel 
I  lartlib  Iqq.v.J,  who  commissioned  him  to  trans- 
late the  .Mishnah,  the  I  lebrew  pan  of  the  Tal- 
mud, into  Spanish.  After  finishing  this  task,  Jacob 
collaborated  with  his  brother  Isaac  (o  put  out  in 
1662  an  edition  of  the  Miklilal  Yoji,  Solomon  ibn 
Mclik's  thirteenth-cenlur\  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  with  Rabbi  Jacob's  own  super-commen- 
lar>'.  The  work  was  published  with  the  appro- 
bations ol  Christian  scholars,  including  the 
celebrated  Jean  Buxlorl  the  younger,  a  new 
departure  by  Jewish  authors  of  a  I  lebrew  book. 
Jacob  Abendana  followed  up  this  success  with  a 
Spani.sh  iran.slalion  of  Judah  llai.evi's  iwellth- 
ceniur)  Kuzari,  which  was  published  in  1663  and 


dedicated  to  Sir  William  Davidson,  the  English 
resident  in  Holland. 

By  the  beginning  of  1668,  Jacob  had  joined  his 
brother  Isaac  in  England,  and  with  him  set  about 
selling  Hebrew  books  to  a  devoted  clientele  that 
included  Henry  Oldenburg,  Robert  Boyle,  and 
Thomas  Barlow  of  the  Bodleian  Librarv  [qq.v.]. 
During  this  visit  to  London,  the  Jewish  com- 
munity' there  gave  him  a  gift  equivalent  to  the 
yearly  salan.'  of  the  congregation's  rabbi,  perhaps 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  stay.  In  fact  he  returned 
to  .A.msterdam,  but  in  1 68 1  he  agreed  to  ser\  e  as 
leader  of  the  English  Sephardi  community  which 
had  been  so  generous  to  him  years  before.  In  that 
year  he  was  host  to  the  Princess  .Anne,  who  came 
to  the  synagogue  during  Passover,  the  first 
occasion  on  w  hich  a  member  of  the  royal  family 
visited  the  Jews  at  prayer. 

Jacob  Abendana  died  in  London  in  1685;  he 
had  no  children.  .Although  his  Spanish  translation 
of  the  Mishnah  was  never  published,  and  indeed 
is  now  lost,  when  Surenhusius  began  publishing 
his  own  Latin  version  at  .'Amsterdam  in  1698  he 
paid  tribute  to  Abendana's  work. 

(D.  S.  Katz,  'The  Abendana  Brothers  and  the'Christian 
Hebraists  of  Seventeenth-Centurv  England',./"""'"/'^/ 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  xl,  1989,  pp.  28-52.] 

Damo  S.  Katz 

ACHARD  OF  ST  VICTOR  (r.  11 00-11 71), 
abbot  of  St  Victor  and  bishop  of  Avranches,  was 
born  in  England  and  educated  in  France,  as  we 
learn  from  an  early  collection  of  \  ictorinc  epi- 
taphs— 'Huius  oliua  domus,  .Anglorum  gloria 
cleri' — and  from  another,  later  epitaph,  which 
begins,  '.Anglia  me  genuit,  docuit  me  (Jallia' 
(Bonnard,  vol.  i,  p.  204).  I  le  became  an  Augusti- 
nian  canon  at  St  \  ictor  probably  in  the  lifetime  of 
Master  I  lugh  (</.  1 141),  the  founder  ol  the  school 
of  St  Victor.  ,As  one  of  1  lugh's  successors  in  that 
school,  '.Master  Achard'  took  part  in  the  theo- 
logical controversies  of  the  1 150s,  emerging  as  a 
sharp  critic  of  Peter  Lombard. 

In  1 155  he  became  abbot  of  St  \  ictor:  several 
letters  and  charters  attest  his  financial  vigilance 
and  the  practical  support  that  he  received  from 
the  English  pope,  Hadrian  1\  [q.v.j.  1  lis  election 
(i  1 57)  to  the  see  of  See/. — which  had  an  Augusti- 
nian  chapter — was  vetoed  by  1  lenn  II.  But  on  27 
.March  1161  Achard  was  consecrated  bishop  of 
Avranches,  and  in  that  capacity  was  on  much 
better  terms  with  the  king.  I  le  assisted  at  the  bap- 
tism of  I  lenry's  daughter  I'.leanor  in  1 161  and  at 
the  translations  of  dukes  Richard  1  and  II  at 
Fecamp  in  1 162  and  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at 
Westminster  in  1163.  As  a  diocesan  bishop  he 
was  on  good  terms  with  his  learned  and  active 
neighbour  Arnulf  of  l.isieux  |q.v.|.  Tlu'  later  epi- 
taph suggests  that  he  had  a  gooil  knowleilge  of 
canon  law:  'legis  .  doctorem  tenuit  ilia'  (nanuly 
(iailia).    Achard    was    a    generous    patron    of 
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Lucerne  (in  the  diocese  of  Avranches),  the  Pre- 
monstratensian  house  in  which  his  tomb  and  a 
fine,  though  damaged,  contemporan  efhgv  can 
still  be  seen  (Chatillon,  Tlieologie,  plate  II). 

Achard's  two  theological  treatises,  the  De  Tri- 
nitate  and  the  De  Discrelione  Animae  Spiritus  et 
Alentis,  probably  belong  to  the  1 1 40s  or  the  early 
1 1 50s.  'Ihey  reflect  the  debates  and  use  the  ter- 
minology of  contemporan,  Paris  in  a  way  that  the 
work  of  Master  Hugh  does  not;  yet  Achard  is 
doctrinally  consenative,  and  essentially  unsym- 
pathetic to  the  drift  towards  organized  secular 
schools  and  (within  his  lifetime)  the  Uni\  ersity  of 
Paris.  His  doctrinal  position  is  further  and  use- 
fully clarihed  in  fifteen  sermons,  which  presum- 
ably belong  to  his  years  as  abbot  and  bishop.  He 
died  29  March  1 171. 

[E.  Martineau  (ed.),  De  Trinitate,  Saint-Lambert-des- 
Bois,  1987;  .\.  Hiiring  (ed.),  De  Dhcreptiune  Ammae 
Spirilus  el  Mentis,  Mediaeval  Sludies,  vol.  xxii,  i960,  pp. 
148-9  (which  wrongly  attributes  the  treatise  to  Gilbert 
of  Poitiers);  J.  Chatillon  (ed.),  Sennones  .\l ,  Paris,  1970; 
F.  Bonnard,  Histoire  de  lAhhaye  Royale  el  de  I'OrJre  des 
Cliatioines  Regiilien  de  Sl-l  ietor  de  Paris,  2  \ols.,  Paris, 
1907;  J.  Chatillon,  'Theologie,  Spiritualite  et  .\letaphy- 
sique  dans  I'Oeuvre  d'Achard  de  Saint-\  ictor',  Etudes 
de Pliilosophie Medieiale,  vol.  Iviii,  Paris,  1969.I 

.\lARGARhT  GlBSON 

ACKERLEY,  Joe  Randolph  (1896- 1967), 
writer  and  editor,  was  born  4  November  1 896  in 
Heme  1  lill,  south  London,  the  younger  son  and 
second  of  three  children  of  Alfred  Roger  Acker- 
ley,  fruit  importer  of  London,  and  his  mistress, 
Janetta  Katherine  Aylward,  an  actress.  His 
parents  married  in  1919.  He  was  educated  at 
Rossall  School  and  .Magdalene  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  a  third  class  in  English 
in  1 92 1,  having  abandoned  law  after  a  short  time. 
I  lis  education  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war  of 
1914-18,  in  which  he  sened  on  the  western  front 
as  an  officer  in  the  8th  battalion  of  the  East  Surrey 
Regiment.  Twice  wounded,  he  was  captured  in 
May  19 1 7,  and  subsequently  exchanged  into 
internment  in  Switzerland.  These  experiences, 
and  the  death  in  action  of  his  elder  brother,  Peter, 
resulted  in  a  pronounced  strain  of  melancholy  in 
his  character. 

In  1922  he  received  an  appreciative  letter  from 
E.  M.  Forster  [q.v.]  about  his  long  meditative 
poem,  'Ghosts'.  This  led  to  an  enduring  friend- 
ship, the  closest  of  Ackerley's  life.  It  was  at  Fors- 
ter's  suggestion  that  Ackerley  spent  five  months 
in  India  as  companion-secretary  to  the  eccentric 
Maharajah  of  Chhatarpur. 

The  anthology  Puems  by  Fuur  Authors  (1923) 
contained  ten  poems  Ackerley  had  written  while 
an  undergraduate,  and  in  1925  the  play  based 
upon  his  experiences  as  an  internee.  The  Prisoners 
of  War,  was  produced  in  London.  Its  'difficult' 
themes  (the  war  and  homosexuality)  made  it  a 
siiai's  d'estime,  but  although  Ackerley  was  hailed 


as  a  coming  dramatist,  he  never  completed 
another  pla\ . 

In  1928  he  became  an  assistant  producer  in  the 
talks  department  of  the  BBC.  Through  Forster 
he  had  acquired  a  wide  circle  of  literan  acquaint- 
ances, many  of  whom  he  recruited  to  make 
broadcasts  on  the  radio.  In  1932  he  edited 
EscapersAll,  derived  from  a  series  of  talks  given  by 
men  who  had  escaped  from  prisoner-of-war 
camps.  That  same  year  he  also  published  Hindoo 
Holiday,  based  on  his  Indian  diaries.  In  spite  of 
many  excisions  on  the  grounds  of  libel  and 
obscenity,  the  book's  sly  humour  and  brilliant 
character-drawing  ensured  excellent  sales  and 
consolidated  .Ackerley's  reputation. 

In  1935  he  became  literan,  editor  of  the  Lis- 
tener, a  post  he  held  for  r«enty-four  years.  He 
wanted  the  magazine  to  be  'in  the  vanguard  of 
contemporary  thought,  the  forefront  of  the 
battle',  and  commissioned  reviews,  articles,  stor- 
ies, and  poems  which  reflected  this.  'I  think  that 
people  oufiht  to  be  upset,'  he  wrote;  'I  think  that 
life  is  so  important  and,  in  its  workings,  so  upset- 
ting that  nobody  should  be  spared.'  This  was  a 
policy  which  led  to  mam  disagreements  with  his 
timid  employers,  and  he  waged  a  vigorous  guer- 
rilla campaign  against  the  prudery  and  phiUstin- 
ism  of  the  BBC  hierarchy.  His  integrity ,  charm, 
tact,  and  an  insistence  upon  the  highest  stand- 
ards, led  to  his  being  widely  considered  the  hnest 
literary  editor  of  his  generation. 

.Ackerley  flouted  convention  both  in  and  out  of 
the  office.  Strikingly  good-looking  and  ener- 
getically homosexual,  he  conducted  a  long  but 
conspicuously  unsuccessful  search  amongst 
working-class  men  for  'the  Ideal  Friend'.  His 
father's  life  had  been  similarly  unorthodox,  for  he 
had  kept  a  second  mistress  and  three  daughters, 
whose  existence  was  revealed  only  after  his  death. 
Ackerley's  crusade  to  tell  the  truth,  however 
uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  that  might  be, 
arose  from  his  belief  that  his  relationship  with  his 
father  had  been  compromised  by  their  inability  to 
confide  in  each  other. 

In  1956  .Ackerley  published  My  Dog  Tulip,  a 
shockingly  frank  and  funny  portrait  of  his  .Alsatian 
bitch,  Queenie.  The  story  of  how  he  acquired  her 
from  a  petty  criminal  and  gradually  transferred 
his  love  from  man  to  dog  is  told  in  his  novel  We 
Think  the  World  of  You  (i960),  which  won  the 
W.  H.  Smith  award.  Although  unconsummated, 
this  relationship  was  undoubtedly  the  most  satis- 
facton  of  his  life  and  resulted  in  his  passionate 
advocacy  of  animal  rights. 

In  retirement  .Ackerley  revised  what  was  to  be 
his  masterpiece,  a  'family  memoir'  begun  in  the 
1930s  which  was  eventually  published  as  Aiy 
Father  and  Alyself{ig68).  He  lived  in  considerable 
squalor  and  acrimony  in  a  small  Putney  flat  with 
his  'three  bitches':  Queenie,  his  ageing  Aunt 
Bunny,    and    his    emotionally    unstable    sister. 
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Nanc\-.  After  the  death  of  Queenie  in  1961  he 
became  increasingly  morose.  Although  disen- 
chanted with  the  human  world,  he  turned  his 
misanthropic  gloom  to  good  account  in  witt%  and 
self-deprecaton.  letters.  He  died  from  a  coronary 
thrombosis,  4  June  1967,  at  his  home  in  Putney. 

[PeKr  PiTkeTjAckerle):  A  Life  of  J.  R.Ackerliy,  1989;  The 
Times,  6  June  1967;  Neville  Braybrooke  (ed.).  The  Letters 
of  J.  R.Ackerle)',  1975;  Francis  K\n%{eA.),. My  Sister  and 
Myself  {z  selection  from  Ackerley's  diaries),  1982.] 

Pftf.r  Parker 

.\DAM  OF  BALSR\M  or  ADAM  DE  PARVO 
PONTE  (tMi05-tMi7o),  logician,  was  born  in 
Balsham,  near  Cambridge,  on  the  estate  of  his 
father,  whose  family  originated  from  Beauvais  in 
France.  .About  1 122  he  left  England  for  Paris,  at 
that  time  the  goal  of  many  young  Englishmen  who 
aimed  to  study  the  arts  and  theology.  By  1 132,  the 
date  of  publication  of  his  main  work,  the /Irs  Dis- 
seratdi,  he  was  established  as  the  master  of  a 
school,  teaching  on  the  little  bridge  which  links 
the  He  de  la  Cite  with  the  left  bank.  John  of  Salis- 
bur>  [q.v.],  returning  from  Chartres  to  Paris  in 
II 4 1,  sought  him  out  in  order  to  facilitate  his  own 
preparation  for  teaching;  he  was  thenceforward  in 
close  touch  with  Adam  until  his  own  departure 
from  Paris  in  1 146.  John  speaks  of  his  knowledge 
of  .\ristode  and  of  his  willingness  to  share  his 
learning  with  him.  His  personal  appreciation  of 
Adam's  help,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
strongly  criticizing  his  cynical  principle  of  teach- 
ing, by  which  (according  to  John)  he  cultivated  an 
unnecessarily  complicated  approach  to  dialectic 
in  order  to  enhance  his  own  reputation;  and  John 
look  care  to  stress  that  Adam  was  not  his  teacher. 
But  the  lifelong  affection  for  Adam's  school  of  the 
distinguished  .scholar  .Alexander  Nequam  [q.v. 
under  Neckam],  who  three  decades  later  was  a 
student  there,  suggests  that  John's  criticisms  may 
not  have  been  entirely  just. 

.About  1 1 46  Adam  became  canon  of  the  cath- 
edral of  Paris;  as  such  he  took  part  in  the  Paris 
synod  of  1 1 47,  presided  over  by  Pope  Eugenius 
III,  at  which  (iilbert  of  Poitiers  had  to  defend 
himself  against  charges  of  heretical  doctrines 
concerning  the  nature  of  CJod  and  the  Trinity. 
Adam  and  I  lugh  de  C^hampfleun. ,  the  king's 
chancellor,  testiHcd  under  oath  that  they  had 
heard  (iilbert  pronouncing  the  incriminating 
propositions.  .Adam  appeared  again,  in  1 148,  with 
other  well-known  masters,  at  the  (>ouncil  of 
Kcim.s,  where  Bernard  of  (^lairxaux's  accusations 
agaiasl  (iilberl  were  fully  discussed. 

Nequam,  in  his  Supplfmettlum  Dc/trliium, 
implies  that  Adam  was  still  alive  near  the  lime  ot 
his  own  arrival  at  the  little  bridge,  around  1 175. 
I  Ic  ha.s  frequently,  but  erroneously,  been  con- 
fused with  another  .Master  .'\dam,  canon  of  Paris, 
who  became  bishop  of  St  Asaph  in  1 1 75  and  died 
in  1181  Iq.v.  under  Adam  Angligenaj. 


.Adam's  main  work,  the  Ars  Disseretidi,  was  a 
textbook  of  logic,  novel  in  its  approach  and  in  its 
use  of  the  newly  translated  Topics  and  Sophistical 
Refutations  of  Aristotle;  it  stressed  the  importance 
of  the  master)'  of  language  as  a  safeguard  against 
sophisms.  Its  stylistic  complexity  was  attributed 
by  John  of  Salisbury  to  vanity  rather  than  subtlety . 
.Adam  also  wrote  the  De  Utemilihiis  ad  Domum 
Regendani,  a  treatise  composed  after  returning  to 
his  native  village  which  he  had  left  over  eleven 
years  before;  its  use  of  quaint  and  archaic  words 
was  designed  to  show  his  knowledge  of  learned 
terminology  in  naming  objects  of  every  day  life.  Its 
subject  matter  was  a  description  of  his  family 
home;  the  courtyard,  the  stables  with  the  horses, 
the  house  itself,  a  meal  with  his  relati\  es,  the  col- 
lection of  arms  in  a  tower,  the  women's  quarters 
with  the  clothes  and  ornaments  it  contained. 
Though  he  mixes  fact  with  imagination,  he  pro- 
vides a  lively  picture  of  an  English  country  house 
of  the  time. 

|.Adam  of  Balsham,  Ars  Disserentii,  ed.  L.  Minio- 
Paluello,  in  Twelfth  Centiir)' Logic  Texts  andSiiuiies,  \o\.  i, 
Rome,  1956;  idem,  De  Llensilibus,  ed.  B,  Haureau,  in 
Xotices  et  Extraits . . .  ,  vol.  iii,  Paris,  1 891;  John  of  Salis- 
bury,. Vff /a  %/Vo«,  ed.  C.  C.  J.  W  ebb,  1929;  idem,  Enlhc- 
ticus,  ed.  R.  E.  Pepin,  in  Traditio,  vol.  xxxi,  1975; 
L.  .\linio-Paluello,  'The  .Ars  Dissercndi  of  .Adam  of 
Balsham  Panipontanus',  Mediaei'al  and  Renaissance 
Studies,  vol.  iii,  1954;  R.  \\  .  Hunt,  The  Schools  and  the 
Cloister.  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Alexander  \eqiiam 
('1/57-/2/7),  1984;  W.  and  .\1.  Kneale,  The Dnelopment 
of  Logic,  1975.]  Ray.mond  K.1.IBANSKY 

ADAMS,  William  (1825-1904),  engineer  and 
inventor,  was  born  in  Limehouse,  London,  15 
October  1823,  the  second  son  and  third  in  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  John 
Samuel  Adams,  clerk  of  works  to  the  East  India 
Dock  Company,  and  his  wife  Jean  W  alker.  1  Ic 
was  educated  privately  at  academies  in  .Margate. 
In  1 84 1  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  machinery  fitter 
with  Miller  &;  Ravenhill,  shipbuilders  at  Orchard 
Wharf,  Blackwall.  In  1846  he  joined  \  ignoles  as  a 
draughtsman  and,  two  years  later,  Philip  Taylor, 
shipbuilder,  in  Marseilles  and  (ienoa,  working  as 
a  marine  engineer  there  and  in  ships  ol  the  Royal 
Sardinian  Na\-y. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1852  and  planned 
the  North  London  Railway's  How  locomotive  and 
carriage  works,  becoming  locomotive  and  car- 
riage superintendent  in  1854.  To  deal  with  its 
rapidly  increasing  commuter  traffic,  in  1855 
Adams  introduced  new  high-capacily  suburban 
trains  with  continuous  brakes,  probably  the  first 
in  Britain.  I  le  was  also  first  in  his  use  ol  coal  gas 
for  train  lighting  in  1862.  New  passenger  loco- 
motives of  greater  power,  of  4-4-0  tank  type, 
from  1865  embodied  his  patent  two-axle  guiding 
bogie  with  lateral  movement  controlled  by 
springs.  This  greatly  improved  their  negotiation 
of  curves  and  enabled  speeds  to  be  increased 
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without  risk  of  derailment.  It  was  one  of  the  major 
developments  in  locomotive  design  and  was 
adopted  worldwide. 

In  1873  he  took  up  a  similar  appointment  with 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway.  He  modernized  their 
Stratford  works,  using  largely  American  labour- 
saving  machines  and  equipment  which  in  many 
cases  enabled  process  costs  to  be  reduced  five-  to 
tenfold.  In  1878  he  pioneered  the  introduction  of 
2-6-0  type  freight  locomotives  in  Britain  and,  as 
consultant  to  the  London,  Tilbury  and  Southend 
Railway,  4-4-2  passenger  tank  locomotives, 
which  were  highly  successful  and  were  built  in 
enlarged  form  over  the  next  fifty  >  ears. 

On  becoming  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  London  and  South  Western  Railw  ay  in  1 878 
Adams  rapidly  introduced  urgently  needed,  more 
powerful,  and  reliable  locomoti\es  for  passenger, 
suburban,  and  freight  traffic,  which  were  robust 
in  construction  and  elegant  in  outline,  especially 
the  outside-cylindered  4-4-0  express  type.  A 
major  development,  patented  by  Adams  and  his 
nephew  Henrv  in  1885,  was  the  Vortex  steam 
exhaust  system  which  increased  combustion 
efficiency  and  locomoti\e  power.  It  was  applied  to 
over  500  locomotives  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Austria.  Adams  retired  because  of  ill  health  in 

1895. 

Adams  was  a  kindly  man  who  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  his  staff  and  his  fellow  men.  I  le  was  music- 
ally talented,  with  a  fine  bass  voice  like  his  father. 
Whilst  with  the  North  London  Railway  he  per- 
suaded its  directors  to  provide  suitable  accom- 
modation for  concerts  and  evening  classes  at  the 
Bow  and  Bromley  Institute.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engin- 
eers and  a  founder  member  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Locomotive  Engineers. 

1  le  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Charles  Park, 
mechanical  engineer,  at  Cienoa  in  1852.  They 
had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  .Adams  died 
7  August  1904  in  Putney,  London. 

|K.  H.  Wilson,  'William  Adams  1823-1904',  Trans- 
aclions  of  the  Savcomai  Society,  vol.  I\ii,  1985-6.] 

(jkorgk  W.  Carpkntkr 

AGLEN,  Sir  Francis  Arthur  (1869-1932), 
inspector-general  of  the  Chinese  maritime  cus- 
toms, was  born  in  Scarborough  1 7  October  1 869, 
the  son  of  Archdeacon  Anthony  Stocker  Aglen, 
later  rector  of  St  Ninian's,  Alyth,  Perthshire,  and 
his  wife  Margaret  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Stephen  Mackenzie  (q.v.j,  surgeon.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Marlborough  College,  and  in  1888,  on 
the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  I  lart  [q.v.],  he  joined  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Senice  of  which 
Hart  was  the  head.  That  ser\ice  played  an 
important  part  in  the  economy  ol  China,  provid- 
ing the  government  with  its  most  reliable  source 
of  revenue  and  underwriting  the  large  foreign 
loans  upon  which  it  was  dependent. 


Between  1888  and  1900  .\glen  ser\ed  in  a 
number  of  posts  in  Peking,  Amoy,  Canton,  and 
Tientsin;  in  1897  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of 
commissioner;  and  shortly  after  the  Boxer  rising 
broke  out  in  1900  he  was  posted  to  Shanghai  as 
officiafing  inspector-general  while  Hart  was  a 
refugee  in  the  British  legation  under  siege  in  Pek- 
ing. During  the  years  between  1901  and  19 10  he 
served  as  commissioner  in  Nanking  and  Hang- 
kow  and  as  chief  secretary  at  the  inspectorate- 
general,  Peking.  After  a  dispute  with  the  Chinese 
authorities  Hart  left  China  on  leave  in  1908  and 
never  returned,  although  he  remained  titular 
head  of  the  Customs  Service  until  his  death  in 
191 1.  In  1910  Aglen  became  officiating  inspec- 
tor-general, and  on  Hart's  death  was  appointed 
head  of  the  serv  ice  by  the  Chinese  government. 

During  1  lart's  time  the  responsibilities  of  the 
customs  had  been  concerned  only  with  the  col- 
lection of  duties  and  the  prevention  of  smuggling; 
Chinese  officials  were  responsible  for  banking 
the  revenue  and  for  its  use  in  the  sen  ice  of  loans 
and  other  financial  obligations  to  foreign  govern- 
ments for  which  it  was  security.  However,  .Aglen's 
appointment  as  inspector-general  coincided  with 
the  anti-Manchu  revolution  of  1911-12  which 
resulted  in  the  breakdown  of  the  administrative 
arrangements  of  the  Chinese,  and  faced  by  these 
unprecedented  difficulties,  Aglen  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  safety  and  integrity  of  customs 
revenue  by  placing  it  in  foreign  banks  in  his  own 
name.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  temporary 
measure,  but  it  was  so  successful  that  the  Chinese 
authorities  gave  it  formal  recognition  for  the 
whole  of  Aglen's  term  as  inspector-general 
(191 1-27).  In  fact,  in  1914  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  sen  icing  loans  guaranteed  by  customs 
revenue  earmarked  for  that  purpose. 

.As  political  conditions  in  China  became 
increasingly  chaotic  in  the  decade  after  World 
War  I  Aglen  found  his  responsibilities  becoming 
not  only  more  onerous,  but  also  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  without  coming  into  conflict  with  one  or 
other  of  the  Chinese  factions  making  demands 
upon  him  as  custodian  of  revenues  of  which  he 
was  in  sole  charge.  He  was  appointed  KBE  in 
1918. 

His  problems  came  to  a  head  in  1927  when  he 
was  instructed  by  the  Chinese  government  to  col- 
lect surtaxes  on  foreign  trade  to  which  the  treaty 
powers  had  not  agreed,  although  the  charges  had 
been  approved  in  principal  during  the  Peking  tar- 
iff conference  of  1925-6.  .Aglen  refused  to  allow 
his  officers  to  collect  these  duties  until  they  had 
been  formally  approved.  In  consequence,  despite 
protests  from  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  the  Chinese 
government  dismissed  him  from  his  office 
on  31  January  1927.  In  that  year  he  became 
GCMG.  Aglen  also  received  many  honours  both 
from  China  and  from  other  foreign  countries. 
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including    Japan,     France,     Italy,     Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  Norway. 

In  1906  he  married  Senga  Marion,  daughter  of 
Professor  (Sir)  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour  [q.v.],  regius 
keeper  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. 
They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters;  she  died 
at  sea  in  1925.  In  1927  he  married  Anna  Moore, 
daughter  of  .\Iurray  Pringle  Ritchie  of  Santiago, 
Chile.  Aglen  died  in  Alyth  26  May  1932. 

[The  Times,  27  May  1932;  private  information.) 

H.  F.  0.\BURY 

AINSLIE,  John  (i  745-1 828),  cartographer,  map 
engraver,  and  land  sur\eyor,  was  born  22  .\pril 
1 745  in  Jedburgh,  the  younger  son  and  younger 
child  of  John  .Ainslie,  druggist  in  Jedburgh  and 
burgess  of  the  burgh.  The  first  reference  to  him 
appears  in  1765  when  he  was  employed  by  Tho- 
mas JefTer\,  geographer  to  the  king,  to  sur\ey 
Bedfordshire  with  Thomas  Donald.  The  pair 
w  ent  on  to  do  similar  work  in  Buckinghamshire  in 
1766  to  1768  and  Yorkshire  from  1767  to  1770. 

After  Jeffen,'s  death  in  November  1771,  Ains- 
lie returned  home  and  shortly  thereafter  made  a 
map  of  Jedburgh  and  its  environs.  This  plan  was 
dogged  by  misfortune  and  the  loss  of  the  plates  on 
a  trip  to  London  was  never  rectified.  Lean  times 
were  to  follow  and  three  years  later  we  find  him 
using  the  backs  of  sheets  of  his  Jedburgh  map  to 
draw  a  privately  commissioned  plan.  .Ainslie's 
mind  was  still  fi.\ed  on  making  large-scale  count) 
maps:  he  proposed  to  sur\ey  Selkirkshire,  Fife, 
and  Kinross-shire,  Stirlingshire  and  Clackman- 
nan, Perthshire,  the  Lothians,  Wigtownshire, 
.Angus,  Renfrew,  Kirkcudbright,  and  Berwick- 
shire. This  ambitious  programme  was  completed 
by  1797,  but  with  certain  qualifications:  the  maps 
of  Stirlingshire  and  of  Perthshire  were  never 
embarked  upon,  for  Ainslie  failed  to  find  suf- 
ficient subscribers.  Berwickshire  was  sur\  eyed  by 
John  Blackadder  and  Ainslie  only  engraved  it  in 
1797.  .\  new  edition  of  these  maps  was  brought 
out  in  1 801. 

.Ainslie  settled  in  Parliament  Square  in  the 
midst  of  the  Old  Town  of  Fdinburgh  from  where 
he  published  on  i  .March  1778  a  map  of  eastern 
Scotland  from  .Moffat  to  Arbroath.  I  le  then  pub- 
lished four  charts  covering  the  south-west  coast 
from  Saltcoats  to  Whitehaven  in  (Cumberland, 
before  turning  to  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  pro- 
ducing a  general  chart  in  1785  and  in  .May  1786 
three  separate  charts  of  the  same  coast.  1  lence- 
forlh,  the  sheer  variety  of  his  cartographic  output 
was  impressive.  In  1785  alone,  not  only  did  he 
suncy  and  engrave  the  series  of  charts  mentioned 
alxnc,  but  he  also  found  time  to  make  a  series  of 
estate  plans  for  Patrick  Kerr  of  Abbotrule  (which 
Kerr  failed  to  pay  for),  to  suney  a  line  for  a  tana! 
from  the  Forth  to  the  (ilyde  f(»r  Robert  Whii- 
worlh,  ami  to  engrave  several  plans  lor  the  court 
of  kCMion  in  bdinhurgh. 


During  1787  and  1788  Ainslie  devoted  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  to  preparing  his  great 
map  of  Scodand.  On  i  Januan,-  1788  the  first  of 
nine  sheets  were  complete.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  map  was  a  landmark  in  the  improvement 
of  the  oudine  of  Scodand,  which  was  to  last  for 
twent}  years.  For  the  first  time  the  Great  Glen  is 
shown  as  a  straight  line,  and  Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay 
are  shown  with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  In 
1789-90  he  made  a  book  of  plans  of  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton's  estates  in  Ayrshire,  one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Scottish  Record  Office.  He  then 
worked  again  with  Whitworth,  sur\  eying  lines  for 
the  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  canal.  With  Charles 
Rennie,  the  civil  engineer,  he  suneyed  the  new 
harbour  for  Saltcoats  and  the  line  for  the  Glasgow 
to  Ardrossan  canal.  With  the  turn  of  the  centun, 
Ainslie  turned  to  publishing,  writing  The  Gentle- 
man and  Fanner's  Packet  Book,  Companion  and 
Assistant  in  1 805  and  a  Comprehensive  Treatise  on 
Land  Surveying  m  181 2.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  had  accumulated  £8,976  7s  6d,  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  day.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Nicolson 
Street  in  Edinburgh  29  February  1828. 

[Ainslie's  maps  are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  Record 
Office,  National  Library  of  Scotland,  and  the  British 
Museum.]  Ian  Adams 

AISLABIE,  Benjamin  (i 774-1 842),  wine  mer- 
chant and  cricket  administrator,  was  born  14 
January  1744  in  Newington  Green,  Middlesex, 
the  third  son  and  si.\th  and  last  child  of  Rawson 
.'\islabie,  soap  and  w  ine  merchant  of  Newington 
Green,  and  his  wife  Frances  Rayson  of  Dunham, 
Nottinghamshire.  I  le  was  educated  at  Eton. 

A  w  ine  merchant  by  profession,  with  a  well- 
established  business  in  the  .Minories,  he  had  a 
lifelong  interest  in  cricket.  In  1802  he  joined  the 
.Mar\lebone  Cricket  C>lub  at  its  Dorset  Square 
xenue.  Thenceforth  he  played  many  games  not 
only  for  the  MCC  but  lor  a  variety  of  sides.  I  le 
made  something  of  a  jovial  name  for  downright 
failure:  a  big,  hea\T  man  (probabK  seventeen 
stone),  he  barely  averaged  more  than  lour  runs  an 
innings  and  he  took  only  eight  wickets  in  his  long 
but  profoundly  uneventful  playing  career.  1  le  had 
a  substitute  not  only  to  run  for  him  when  balling 
but  also  to  field  for  him.  None  the  less,  such  was 
his  amicable  nature  that  all  welcomed  him  as  a 
playing  companion. 

I  le  made  his  greater  mark  as  a  cricket  adminis- 
trator, (iricket  was  somewhat  uncoordinated 
before  the  early  ninelecnth  century:  many  fix- 
tures were  impromptu  and  |iiccemcal,  despite  the 
use  of  rather  grandiose  labels.  In  1822,  eight 
years  alter  Thomas  Lord  |i|.\.|  had  moved  his 
famous  turf  to  its  last  resting  place  at  St  John's 
Wood,  Aislabie  became  the  first  secretary  of  the 
.MC(;,  the  first  sign  ol  any  real  formality  ol  organ- 
ization. The  following  year  he  was  also  made  pre- 
sident. With  a  membership  ol  less  than  200,  lew 
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of  noble  lineage,  and  with  the  whiff  of  Regency 
gambling,  that  mainspring  of  London  cricket,  still 
leaving  a  dubious  odour,  Aislabie  set  about  his 
task  with  enormous  energy'.  He  organized 
matches,  canvassed  for  members,  and  collected 
subscriptions.  By  his  death,  the  membership  had 
doubled,  the  MCC  was  developing  its  role  as  the 
judicious  lawgiver  of  the  game,  and  there  were 
many  more  cleaner-cut  fixtures,  with  schools  and 
the  universities,  for  example.  Aislabie,  therefore, 
presided  over  the  MCC  as  cricket  was  trans- 
formed into  a  more  wholesome,  well  regulated, 
and  even  pseudo-religious  pastime.  As  the  token 
of  this  'muscular  Christianity',  it  was  Aislabie 
who,  in  1 84 1,  took  the  MCC  team  to  Rugby  for 
the  match  celebrated  in  Tom  Brown 's  School  Days 
by  Thomas  Hughes  [q.v.]. 

On  13  March  1798  he  married  Anne,  eldest 
child  of  William  Hodgson,  merchant,  of  the  Cit\ 
of  London.  They  had  twelve  children,  of  whom 
only  six  daughters  and  one  son  sur\ived  infancy. 
Aislabie,  who  lived  for  most  of  his  adult  life  at  Lee 
Place,  Lltham,  Kent,  and  at  East  Park  Place, 
Regent's  Park,  died  at  this  latter  residence  2  June 
1842.  There  are  a  bust  and  a  portrait  of  him  at 
Lord's. 

(Aislabie  papers  in  the  possession  of  T.  L.  G.  Landon 
(great-great-grandson);  Country^  Life,  28  June  1941.) 

Eric  .Midwinter 

AITKEN,  John  (1839-1919),  meteorologist  and 
experimental  scientist,  was  born  18  September 
1839  in  Falkirk,  the  fourth  son  of  Henn  Aitken  of 
Darroch,  Falkirk,  head  of  a  Falkirk  legal  firm,  and 
his  wife  Margaret  Russel.  He  was  educated  at 
Falkirk  Grammar  School  and  the  Universitx  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  studied  natural  philosophy 
and  engineering.  Intending  to  have  a  career  as  a 
marine  engineer,  .*\itken  ser\ed  a  two-year 
apprenticeship  in  Dundee  and  a  further  three 
years  with  R.  Napier  &  Sons,  shipbuilders,  of 
Glasgow. 

After  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  suf- 
fered a  breakdown  in  health  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  intended  profession.  He  inherited 
wealth  and  could  have  lived  a  leisured  life  but 
preferred  to  pursue  his  earlier  interest  in  natural 
philosophy.  Part  of  his  home  in  Falkirk  was  con- 
verted into  a  scientific  laboraton.  and  workshop 
and  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  experi- 
mental science.  1  lis  early  training  as  an  engineer 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  and  he  not  only  devised 
but  also  constructed  most  of  the  apparatus  that  he 
used. 

Aitken's  work  covered  a  wide  spectrum  of 
physical  science,  and  he  had  some  ninet>-eight 
contributions  published  in  scientific  literature. 
Significant  papers  on  colour  sensation  appeared 
in  1 87 1-2,  being  followed  by  work  on  oceanic  cir- 
culation, glacier  motion,  and  changes  of  state. 
This  led  to  a  studv  of  condensation  in  the  Earth's 


atmosphere,  and  it  was  here  that  his  greatest  con- 
tributions were  made.  Aitken  related  condensa- 
tion to  the  presence  of  dust  particles  in  the 
atmosphere  and  invented  an  ingenious  instru- 
ment— the  .\itken  dust  counter — that  allowed  a 
count  of  dust  particles  in  a  sample  of  air.  I  le 
showed  that  condensation  would  not  take  place 
under  normal  atmospheric  conditions,  even  at 
high  supersaturations,  without  the  presence  of 
dust  particles  to  act  as  nuclei.  In  fact,  sufficient 
nuclei  are  always  present  in  the  atmosphere. 
C.  T.  R.  Wilson  [q.v.]  later  showed  that  conden- 
sation can  take  place  on  ions  in  dust-free  air,  but 
this  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  laboraton,  using 
greater  expansion  and  cooling  than  occurs  natur- 
ally. 

Subsequent  work  by  Aitken  was  largely  within 
the  field  of  meteorologv',  although  he  maintained 
other  interests.  He  made  contributions  to  the 
theon  of  cyclonic  and  anticyclonic  development, 
the  formation  of  dew  and  hoar  frost,  and  the 
measurement  of  air  temperature.  At  his  death  he 
left  a  paper  pointing  to  inadequacies  in  the  stand- 
ard Stevenson  thermometer  screen. 

Aitken's  honours  included  FRSE,  1875;  the 
Keith  (1883)  and  Gunning  (1895)  prizes  of 
the  Royal  Societ>  of  Edinburgh;  FRS,  1889;  the 
Royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
1917;  and  LLD,  Universit)  of  Glasgow,  1899. 

Bearded  and  dignified,  .\itken  was  an  original 
thinker  who  remained  outside  the  mainstream  of 
scientific  activit).  This  helped  him  take  an  indi- 
\idual  approach  to  problems,  but  he  stayed  in 
touch  with  other  workers,  and  his  findings  were 
always  made  available.  He  lived  a  quiet  life,  with 
countrv  pursuits  his  main  recreation,  and  he 
never  lived  away  from  Falkirk.  But  he  was  not  a 
recluse  and  travelled  widely  within  Europe.  He 
never  married.  He  died  at  Ardenlea,  Falkirk,  13 
November  19 19. 

(Cargill  G.  Knon  (ed.),  Collected  Scientific  Papers  of  John 
Aitken,  LLD.,  f.R.S.,  1923;  B.  J.  .Mason,  The  Physics  of 
Clouds,  1957,  pp.  20-Sy,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Sodet}'  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xli,  1 920-1,  pp.  177-81;  Suture,  vol.  civ, 
1919,  pp.  318,  337-8,  376;  Symons's  Meteorological 
Magazine,  vol.  liv,  1919,  pp.  125-6;  Scotsman,  15 
November  igig;  British  Weekly,  20  November  1919.) 

Ji.M  Blrton 

ALANSON,  Edward  (i  747-1 823),  surgeon,  was 
born  23  October  1747  in  Newton-le-Willows, 
Lancashire,  the  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Alan- 
son.  He  was  apprenticed  to  W illiam  Pickering,  a 
surgeon  to  the  Liverpool  Infirman,,  in  1763.  In 
1768  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  house 
pupil  of  the  surgeon  and  natural  scientist  John 
Hunter  [q.v.].  In  1 770  he  became  a  surgeon  to  the 
Liverpool  Infirman,.  F'our  years  later  he  left  the 
house  of  \\  illiam  Pickering  and  moved  to  Cable 
Street,  Liverpool.  In  1777  he  became  a  partner  of 
Henrv  Park  [q.v.],  who  was  also  a  surgeon  to  the 
Infirmary,  and  in  the  same  year  he  moved  to 
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Basnett  Street.  Alanson  became  one  of  the  first 
three  surgeons  appointed  to  the  Liverpool  dis- 
pensar>  in  1778.  In  1779  he  published  Practical 
Observations  on  Amputation  and  the  After-treatment. 
At  about  the  same  time  he  helped  to  found  the 
Liverpool  Medical  Libran  and  the  Liverpool 
Blind  Asylum.  In  1790  he  moved  to  Wavertree, 
near  Liverpool.  He  resigned  his  post  at  the 
Infirmar)  on  the  grounds  of  poor  health  four 
years  later  and  moved  to  Aughton  near  Ormskirk, 
where  he  continued  to  practise  surger\\  In  1808 
he  returned  to  Wavertree. 

.\lanson  is  best  known  for  his  improvements  in 
the  technique  of  amputation,  and  his  important 
suggestions  for  hospital  reform  were  a  vital 
adjunct  to  his  new  surgical  methods.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centurv ,  amputations  were 
generally  performed  by  a  circular  incision  per- 
pendicular to  the  limb.  .A  large  open  wound 
remained  which  was  dressed  by  dn.  lint  and  the 
arteries  were  tied  off  by  passing  a  ligature  around 
the  entire  mass  of  vessels.  .Alanson  urged  that 
operations  be  carefully  planned  in  advance.  He 
championed  the  'flap'  technique,  which  had 
recently  been  revived  by  a  few  English  surgeons. 
In  this  procedure  the  surgeon  cut  obliquely 
inwards  towards  the  bone.  The  muscles  were 
divided  so  that  the  cut  end  of  the  bone  was 
covered  and  a  flap  of  skin  was  left  that  could  be 
used  to  cover  the  wound.  .Alanson  suggested  that 
the  wound  be  cleansed  with  warm  water  and  ban- 
daged so  the  edges  formed  a  straight  line  across 
the  stump:  no  dressings  were  to  be  used.  I  le  also 
urged  that  the  arteries  be  drawn  out  and  tied  indi- 
vidually. .Although  it  had  been  common  for  sur- 
geons to  expect  suppuration  of  the  wound  as  an 
inevitable  concomitant  of  amputation,  Alanson 
demonstrated  that  by  these  methods  it  was  pos- 
sible for  these  wounds  to  heal  'by  the  first 
intention',  that  is,  without  significant  infection. 
Wounds  healed  with  little  fever  or  discharge  and 
patients  seldom  needed  opium  to  control  post- 
operative pain.  .Moreover,  the  cushion  ol  muscle 
provided  a  more  useful  and  less  vulnerable 
stump. 

Alanson  reported  that,  of  forty-six  traditional 
amputations  that  he  had  witnessed,  ten  patients 
died  and  the  sunivors  suffered  prolonged  com- 
plications. Following  his  adoption  of  the  new 
methods,  there  were  no  deaths  and  only  a  few 
minor  complications  in  thirty-five  patients  treated 
without  selection  at  the  I  .i\crp()(»l  lnfirmar>.  This 
wa.s  the  best  record  until  the  development  of  anti- 
sepsis by  Joseph  (later  first  Baron)  Lister  |q.\.|. 

Alanson  and  his  colleagues  obtained  these 
results  by  making  hospital  reform  An  important 
part  of  their  work.  It  is  reported  that  he  never  per- 
formed an  operation  without  washing  his  hands. 
He  also  urged  that  hospital  wards  be  vacated  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  even*  lour  months,  that  iron 
beds   be    used,    that    patients    be    wasluil    on 


admission  and  dressed  in  clean  clothes  and  that 
their  own  clothing  be  cleaned  before  discharge, 
that  infectious  patients  be  denied  admission,  that 
patients  with  offensive  sores  and  surgical  patients 
be  placed  in  separate  rooms,  that  hospitals  remain 
uncrowded,  that  the  windows  of  each  ward  be 
opened  daily,  and  that  infirmaries  remove 
patients  to  country  houses  for  recover) . 

Alanson's  innovations  evolved  in  close  consul- 
tation with  his  gifted  colleagues  at  the  Liverpool 
Infirmary — the  surgeons  Henry  Park  [q.v.]  and 
John  Lyon,  and  the  physicians  .\latthew  Dobson, 
Henry  Richmond,  and  Thomas  Houlston — as 
well  as  with  several  other  innovative  surgeons  and 
local  reformers.  He  himself  did  not  claim  to  have 
originated  many  of  his  improvements,  but  his 
work  is  notable  for  the  way  in  which  many  details 
of  care  and  technique  were  combined  to  produce 
a  dramatically  improved  outcome,  and  for  the 
rigour  with  which  he  analysed  his  work. 
Together,  these  amounted  to  a  significant 
advance  in  the  practice  of  surgery . 

In  June  1775  Alanson  married  the  daughter  of 
Nehemiah  Holland,  a  Liverpool  merchant.  Alan- 
son died  12  December  1823  in  Wavertree.  His 
wife  died  a  year  later;  they  were  sur\ived  by  five  of 
their  twelve  children. 

(R.  W.  Murray,  Edivard  Alanson  and  his.  'I'inics,  1914; 
T.  H.  Bickerton,  A  Medical  History  of  Liverpool  from  the 
Earliest  Days  to  the  Year  igzo,  1936;  John  A.  Shepherd, 
A  Histuty  of  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution,  1 979.) 

Margarkt  DkLacy 

ALBRIGHT,  Arthur  (181 1-1900),  chemist  and 
phosphorus  manufacturer,  was  born  3  March 
1811  in  Charlbury,  O.xfordshire,  into  a  Quaker 
family,  the  second  son  and  sixth  often  children  of 
William  Albright,  grocer  and  mercer  of  Charl- 
bury, and  his  wife  Rachel  Tanner  of  Wood- 
borough,  Somerset.  I  le  was  educated  at  .schools 
in  Rochester  and  privately  at  home,  and  then  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  became  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  a  chemist  and  druggist  in  Bristol.  I  le  did 
not  .settle  to  this  life  and  had  a  number  of  activi- 
ties, including  travel  to  Trance  and  Belgium. 

In  1842  Albright  joined  the  firm  of  John  and 
Edward  Sturge,  manufacturing  chemists  in 
Birmingham,  a  city  congenial  to  enterprising  dis- 
senters. They  expanded  their  scope  in  1H44  to 
make  white  phosphorus  (from  bone-ash),  the 
main  outlet  for  which  was  the  making  ol  matches. 
The  white  phosphorus  matches  were  dangerous 
and  iheir  manufacture  a  serious  danger  to  health. 
Ill  the  course  of  travels  to  find  sources  of  bone- 
ash  Albright  met  .Anton  Schrcitter,  who  had  pub- 
lished in  1850  a  method  of  making  the  red,  or 
amorphous,  form  of  phosphorus,  which  was 
much  less  reactive  than  the  white  form.  Albright 
purchased  the  patents,  and  then  took  out  his  own 
patents  on  imjirovements  to  .SchWitter's  method, 
lie  \\;is  lluis  aliie  to  make,  economicalK,  this 
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form  of  phosphorus  which  was  a  main  factor  in 
bringing  about  the  widespread  use  of  safety 
matches. 

The  partnership  had  opened  a  new  phos- 
phorus plant  in  Oldbury  in  Worcestershire  in 
1 85 1,  which  Albright  took  over  when  it  was  dis- 
sohed  at  the  end  of  1854.  In  1856  he  went  into 
partnership  with  J.  W.  Wilson,  who  married 
Albright's  wife's  sister,  Catherine,  in  1857.  The 
firm  Albright  &  Wilson  sur\'ived  until  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  centurv.  Albright  travelled  all 
through  his  working  life,  in  eastern  Europe  in  the 
early  1850s  and  in  western  Europe  thereafter, 
promoting  the  use  of  red  phosphorus,  for 
example,  by  showing  specimens  at  exhibitions. 
He  had  a  good  command,  developed  in  child- 
hood, of  the  main  European  languages. 

Albright  was  a  dedicated  and  effective  phi- 
lanthropist, his  early  interest  in  phosphorus  hav- 
ing grown  out  of  a  concern  for  the  health  of 
match-workers.  He  concerned  himself  with  alle- 
viating the  slave-like  conditions  of  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  when  war  broke  out  in  the 
United  States  in  1861  he  worked  at  getting  finan- 
cial and  material  support  for  emancipated 
negroes.  I  le  was  also  active  in  alleviating  distress 
in  France  following  the  devastation  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  In  later  life  he  expanded 
this  social  interest,  even  attempting  to  enter  Par- 
liament, standing  as  a  candidate  for  East  Worces- 
tershire in  1874,  but  his  platform,  based  on 
proposals  to  deal  with  the  health  problems  of 
prostitution  near  garrisons  and  naval  establish- 
ments, attracted  little  support.  1  lis  political  ideals 
included  the  concept  of  arbitradon  as  a  substitute 
for  war  in  the  settlement  of  national  disputes,  and 
involved  him  in  the  jingoistic  disputes  of  1877. 

In  1 848  Albright  married  Rachel,  daughter  of 
George  Stacey  of  Tottenham.  They  had  four 
sons  and  four  daughters.  They  lived  mainly  in 
fine  houses  not  far  from  his  factories.  I  le  died  in 
Chelsea,  London,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  daughter 
Dora  (Lady  Scott-MoncriefO,  3  July  1900.  He 
was  buried  at  Witton,  Birmingham. 

[R.  E.  Threifall,  The  Story  of  100  Years  of  Phosphorus 
Making  i8^j-ig^i,  1951;  P.  Morris  and  C.  A.  Russell, 
Archives  of  the  British  Chemical  Industry,  1988.] 

Fr.^nk  Grjenawav 

ALEXANDER  OF  STAINBY  {d.  1238),  bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  was  in  all  likelihood  a 
native  of  Stainby,  Lincolnshire,  where  his 
brothers  Gilbert  and  Master  William  of  Stainby 
held  land.  I  lis  parentage  and  schooling  are 
obscure,  though  he  may  well  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Stephen  Langton,  later  archbishop  of  Canterburv 
[q.v.],  himself  the  native  of  a  village  less  than  ten 
miles  from  Stainby.  Master  Alexander  makes  his 
first  recorded  appearance  as  witness  to  a  settle- 
ment presided  over  by  Archbishop  Langton  in 
1 2 1 6.  A  tradition  passed  down  by  early  historians 


of  the  Dominican  Order  would  make  Alexander 
already  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Toulouse  in  1 2 15, 
when  his  lectures  were  attended  by  the  order's 
founder,  St  Dominic.  In  due  course  he  moved, 
like  Dominic,  to  Bologna,  from  whose  schools  he 
was  promoted  chamber  clerk  to  Pope  I  lonorius 
III  before  1224.  A  Master  Alexander  the  theo- 
logian was  indeed  associated  with  the  Domini- 
cans of  Bologna  between  1221  and  1223,  whilst 
in  due  course  Bishop  Alexander  of  Stainby  is 
credited  with  the  foundation  of  Dominican 
houses  at  Chester  and  Derby  and  with  assisting 
the  establishment  of  the  Dominicans  in  Oxford. 
Several  members  of  his  episcopal  household 
joined  the  friars,  including  his  brother.  Master 
Richard  of  Stainby,  author  of  a  revised  alphabeti- 
cal concordance  to  the  Bible,  and  the  great  scho- 
lar, .Alexander  of  Hales  (q.v.j,  subsequently  the 
first  Franciscan  doctor  of  theology  in  Paris. 

Despite  Alexander's  own  scholarly  reputation, 
his  only  writings  to  sur\ ive  are  two  short  tracts,  on 
the  seven  deadly  sins  and  on  confession,  circu- 
lated together  with  his  diocesan  legislation.  The 
tracts  show  a  keen  awareness  of  the  reformist 
approach  to  preaching,  instruction,  and  penance 
common  both  to  Dominican  spirituality  and  to 
the  tradition  of  Stephen  Langton  and  the  schools 
of  Paris.  None  the  less,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
that  they  are  the  works  of  .Alexander  himself 
rather  than  some  member  of  his  entourage. 

Alexander  was  resident  at  the  papal  curia  at  the 
time  of  his  election  to  Coventry  in  1224.  It  was 
Honorius  111  who  conferred  the  see  upon  him, 
acting  as  mediator  in  an  election  disputed 
between  the  secular  canons  of  Lichfield  and  the 
monks  of  Coventry .  The  monks'  election  of  their 
own  prior  as  bishop  had  recently  been  quashed  by 
.Archbishop  Langton,  who  almost  certainly 
approved,  though  he  may  not  have  engineered, 
the  election  of  .Alexander.  .Alexander's  episcopate 
was  to  witness  the  elevation  of  Lichfield  to  equal 
status  with  Coventry,  and  from  c.  1 226  the  bishop 
himself  adopted  the  joint  style  of  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield,  in  preference  to 
Coventry  alone.  Following  further  argument  in 
Rome,  it  was  decided  that  episcopal  elections 
were  to  fall  to  the  convents  of  Coventry  and  Lich- 
field by  turn.  .Alexander  also  did  much  to  aug- 
ment the  common  fund  for  resident  canons  at 
Lichfield,  resening  pensions  to  it  from  several 
churches  appropriated  to  monastic  houses, 
securing  the  endowment  of  Lichfield's  sacristy 
and  of  chaplains  celebrating  masses  to  the  \  irgin, 
and  continuing  the  rebuilding  of  Lichfield  Cath- 
edral begun  by  his  predecessors.  He  added  new 
prebends  to  the  cathedral's  endowment,  several 
of  them  being  bursaries  financed  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  obsolete  papal  tax  know  n  as  Peter's 
Pence.  In  addition  he  purchased  estates  to  aug- 
ment the  temporal  endowment  of  his  see.  In 
1236,  following  a  long  legal  battle,  he  secured 
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\isitation  rights  over  the  monks  of  Coventrv'. 
Assiduous  in  the  correction  of  monastic  abuses, 
he  established  resident  vicars  in  many  churches 
appropriated  to  the  religious. 

Outside  the  diocese  his  cosmopolitan  early 
training  ensured  that  he  was  much  in  demand  as  a 
diplomat.  He  was  sent  by  Henr\  III  to  Rome 
in  1226,  1227,  1228,  and  1234;  to  Antwerp  for 
negotiations  with  envoys  of  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick II  in  1227;  and  on  several  occasions  to  France 
or  Wales  to  renew  truces.  His  trip  to  Rome  in 
1228  was  intended  to  secure  the  succession  to 
.\rchbishop  Langton  whom  Alexander  ser\ed 
also  as  executor.  Politically,  Alexander's  inter- 
ventions w  ere  made  in  company  with  Langton's 
other  proteges  amongst  the  English  bishops.  In 
1224  he  acted  as  envoy  to  the  disgraced  courtier, 
Falkes  de  Breaute  [q.v.],  during  the  siege  of 
Bedford  Casde. 

.\  decade  later  he  was  one  of  several  bishops  to 
oppose  the  controversial  regime  of  Peter  des 
Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester  [q.v.].  Accused 
before  the  council  in  Januarv  1234  of  favouring 
the  rebellious  Richard  Marshal,  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke  [q.v.],  he  denied  the  charge,  at  the 
same  time  excommunicating  those  whom  he 
dubbed  the  king's  true  enemies,  a  group  taken  to 
include  Peter  des  Roches  and  his  alien  associates. 
Besides  being  one  of  Henr)  Ill's  most  frequent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  .Alexander  serxed  many 
times  as  papal  judge  delegate.  He  died  26 
December  1238  in  Andover,  where  he  had  gone 
to  assist  the  cause  of  a  papal  clerk.  By  a  deathbed 
grant  he  ensured  the  foundation  at  Denhall  in  the 
Wirral  of  a  hospital  to  care  for  the  poor  and  for 
those  shipwrecked  on  the  passage  to  Ireland. 

[J.  Cox  Russell,  'A  Dictionary  of  Thirteenth  Centurv 
Writers',  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
special  supplement  no.  3,  1936;  W.  A.  Hinnebusch,  The 
Early  English  Friars  Preachers,  195 1 ;  C.  VV.  Foster  and  K. 
.Major  (eds.).  The  Registrum  Antiquissimum  of  the  Cathed- 
ral Church  of  Lincoln,  8  vols.,  Lincoln  Record  Society 
1931-58,  vol.  ii,  no.  474,  vol.  iii,  no.  879;  H.  K.  Savage 
(ed.).  The  Great  Register  ofLichJield  Cathedral  known  as 
Magnum  Regislruni  Album,  William  Salt  Archaeological 
Society,  1 926. 1  Nicholas  Vincent 

ALEXANDER  THE  MASON  {fl.  1 235-1 257), 
ma.ster  ma.son  of  Lincoln,  son  of  Odo  of  Newport 
in  Lincoln,  was  a  colleague  of  Master  Gilbert  de 
Burgo  at  Lincoln  Minster  f.1235.  In  charge  of 
work-s  after  the  collapse  of  the  central  tower  in 
i237-<^  he  remained  chief  master  at  least  until 
Christmas  1 257,  described  as  'cementarius 
magislcr  operis'  and  'magister  fabrice'.  I  le  had 
died  by  1270.  With  his  wife  Thecia  he  had  taken 
hoascH  in  Pottergate,  Lincoln,  on  a  repairing 
lease  from  <•.  1245-8,  with  rights  of  inheritance. 
One  daughter,  Maud,  became  a  nun  of  St 
Michael's  in  Stamford,  leaving  her  sister  Thecia, 
wife  (>(  Laurence  of  Ingilby,  heiress  to  this  prop- 
erty, for  which  »hc  did  fealty  in  12(^3.  Alexander 


was  also  concerned  with  the  conveyance  of  lands 
at  Fillingham,  Lincolnshire,  to  the  fabric  fund  of 
the  cathedral. 

Alexander's  career  as  an  architect  depends 
largely  on  stylistic  evidence  from  Lincoln  Cath- 
edral itself  and  also  from  close  links  with  work  at 
Worcester  Cathedral  of  rather  earlier  date.  At 
Worcester  also  the  master  mason  between  1224 
and  1240  was  named  .Alexander,  and  the  new 
choir  of  that  time  shows  remarkable  similarities 
to  the  nave  of  Lincoln  (C.  M.  Girdlestone  in 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  cii,  1945-7,  pp. 
1 1 1  ff ).  Furthermore,  the  transference  from 
Worcester  to  Lincoln  of  the  concept  of  a  ten- 
bayed  concentric  chapter  house  took  place 
about  1225. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Lincoln  tower,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  crossing  and  the  lower  stages  of  the  new- 
tower  were  directed  by  Alexander,  with  the 
Gothic  lateral  turrets  and  upper  part  of  the 
enlarged  west  front.  These,  with  the  rebuilt  parts 
of  the  nave  and  its  vault,  the  first  to  employ  lierne 
ribs,  were  the  work  of  one  designer.  Ihe  use  in 
these  works  of  an  unusual  form  of  surface  trellis 
indicates  that  Alexander  was  also  the  architect  of 
the  great  parochial  towers  in  Grantham  and  in 
Newark-upon-Trent,  Outside  the  circle  of  archi- 
tects to  the  Crown,  Alexander  was  one  of  the 
most  significant  masters  of  the  mid-thirteenth 
centurv,  and  his  Lincoln  vault  (copied  at  Ely 
before  1250)  was  the  source  of  future  develop- 
ment. 

[J.  H?iT\cy,  English  Mediaeval  Architects,  1984.] 

John  Harvfv 

ALEXIS  MASTER,  The  {ft.  1125),  manuscript 
artist,  was  active  at  St  Albans  Abbey,  and  prob- 
ably at  Bury  St  Edmunds  .'\bbey,  in  the  1 1 20s  and 
1 1 30s.  The  name  'Alexis  Master',  first  coined  in 
German  by  the  art  historian  A.  Goldschmidt, 
derives  from  the  illustrations  of  the  life  of  St 
Alexis  which  this  artist  contributed  to  the  great  St 
Albans  Psalter.  O.  Pacht  identified  the  Alexis 
Master  as  Anketil,  a  monk-goldsmith  of  St 
Albans  Abbey,  who  completed  a  new  shrine  for 
the  relics  of  St  Alban  in  i  i2g,  and  spent  part  of 
his  career  at  the  Danish  court  as  royal  moneyer. 
C.  R.  Dodwell  proposed  that  the  Alexis  .Master 
was  a  secular  artist  hired  by  Cieoftrey  of  Ciorham 
[q.v.],  abbot  of  St  Albans  (i  1 19-46). 

The  suniving  corpus  of  the  Alexis  Master's 
work  comprises  historiated  initials,  full-page 
paintings,  and  tinted  drawings.  It  is  believed  to 
span  six  manuscripts,  being  concentrated  in  two: 
the  St  Albans  Psalter  at  llildesheim  Cathedral, 
and  the  Life  and  Mtruclcs  of  St  lulmuiurm  the  Pier- 
ponl  Morgan  1  ,ibrar> ,  New  York. 

I  lis  chief  monument  is  his  work  in  the  St 
Albans  Psalter:  forty  lull-page  prefator>  paintings 
illustrating  the  life  ol  (ihrisl  and  other  subjects; 
tinted  drawings  of  the  life  of  St  Alexis  and  of 
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Christ  at  Etnmaus;  the  historiated  initial  at  the 
beginning  of  Psalm  i;  and  under-drawings  for 
other  historiated  initials.  Made  in  the  1120s,  the 
manuscript  was  originally  intended  for  the  St 
Albans  monastic  community .  During  production, 
or  soon  afterwards,  the  Alexis  Master  adapted  it 
for  the  use  of  St  Christina  of  Markyate  (born 
f.1096,  q.v.)  by  adding  the  Alexis  and  Emmaus 
drawings,  intended  to  echo  incidents  in  Chris- 
tina's own  life. 

The  master  probably  travelled  to  Bur\  St 
Edmunds  Abbey  some  time  between  11 30  and 
II 35  to  provide  the  cycle  of  thirty -tvvo  full-page 
pictures  which  prefaces  the  New  York  manu- 
script. These  pictures  illustrate  the  life,  passion, 
and  posthumous  miracles  of  the  martvr-king 
Edmund  (841-870,  q.v.).  The  sacrifice  of  formal 
organization  to  dramatic  tension  in  the  pictures 
has  raised  doubts  about  their  attribution  to  the 
Alexis  Master,  but  this  characteristic  can  prob- 
ably be  ascribed  to  the  natural  evolution  of  his 
style. 

The  Alexis  Master's  full-page  narrative  pic- 
tures show  stv'listic  and  iconographic  links  with 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Ottonian  art  and  the  monu- 
mental art  of  Italy,  which  he  may  have  visited.  1  lis 
pictures  represent  a  new  departure  in  post-Con- 
quest English  manuscript  art,  hitherto  largely 
confined  to  decorative  initials.  Ihrough  his 
stimulus,  the  art  of  pictorial  narrati\  e  experienced 
a  major  revival  in  twelfth-centur)  England.  His 
style  was  inherited  and  perpetuated  at  St  .Albans, 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester. 
Apart  perhaps  from  Master  I  lugo  of  Bury  St 
Edmunds  [q.v.],  he  was  the  most  influential  Eng- 
lish artist  of  his  generation. 

[O.  Pacht,  C.  R.  Dodwell,  and  F.  Wormald,  The  Si 
Albans  Psaller,  i960;  R.  \1.  Thomson,  Manuscripts  from 
St  Albans  Ahhe)'  1066- izj-;,  1982;  C.  R.  Dodwell,  J'hf 
Pictorial  Arts  of  the  iVesI  800-1200,  1991.I 

T.  C.  Gr.\ha.m 

ALFORD,  Edward  (^•.i565-r.i63i),  politician, 
was  one  of  the  two  surxiving  children  and  the  only 
son  of  Roger  Alford  of  1  litcham,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  his  w  ife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Thomas  Ramsey  of  Ilitcham,  and  widow  of 
Nicholas  Clerke  of  North  Weston,  Oxfordshire. 
1  lis  father,  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  Cheshire  origin 
seated  at  Molt  Castle,  Denbighshire,  had  pros- 
pered as  a  senant  of  William  Cecil,  Baron 
Burghley  [q.v.],  and  sat  in  the  Parliaments  of 
1558  and  1559.  His  uncle  Francis  Alford  [q.v.] 
was  also  an  MP.  His  father  died  on  16  July  1580, 
bidding  Alford  in  his  will  to  study  till  he  was 
twent)',  and  then  to  'seek'  Burghley.  \  le  matricu- 
lated at  Trinit)'  College,  Oxford,  in  1581,  and 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1583,  but  is  not  known 
to  have  sought  Cecil's  patronage. 

In  1593  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for  the 
Yorkshire  borough  of  Beverley  on  the  interest  of 


his  kinsman  Lancelot  Alford.  He  left  little  mark 
of  his  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
was  able  to  boast  in  1 62 1  of  having  'been  a  Parlia- 
ment man  these  30  years'.  Before  the  end  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  he  settled  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
at  Offington  in  the  parish  of  Broadwater,  perhaps 
hoping  to  profit  from  his  kinship  with  the  local 
magnate,  Thomas  Sack\ille,  later  first  Earl  of 
Dorset  [q.v.].  He  began  his  career  as  the  arche- 
typal countn,'  member  in  1604,  sitting  for  Col- 
chester. He  retained  this  seat  in  the  next  four 
Parliaments,  working  for  local  bills  in  1621  and 
1624,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  'country '  for  w hich  he 
spoke  was  more  often  Sussex  than  Essex. 

Alford  made  his  name  as  a  vigorous  and 
informed  opponent  of  impositions,  monopolies, 
proclamations,  and  puneyance,  and  was  an  in- 
veterate foe  of  Chancery .  .Already  in  16 10  he  was 
one  of 'a  select  number  of  the  Lower  I  louse'  who 
met  with  the  lord  treasurer,  Robert  Cecil,  first 
Earl  of  Salisbury  [q.v.],  son  of  his  father's  patron, 
to  discuss  impositions.  He  was  always  reluctant  to 
approve  subsidies;  in  1621,  when  other  members 
were  prepared  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  recover  the  Palatinate,  he  obsen  ed  bitterly  that 
the  farmers  would  say,  'if  you  will  have  three  taxes 
in  one  year,  we  must  have  three  harxests  in  one 
year.'  Such  rhetoric  was  backed  by  a  proper  con- 
cern for  the  freedom  and  order  of  the  I  louse, 
down  to  such  details  as  a  successful  motion  (16 
December  1606)  that  the  adjournment  of  a  com- 
mittee on  a  bill  should  be  announced  in  the 
House.  In  the  same  Parliament  he  urged  the  con- 
sideration of  precedents  for  the  king's  blocking  of 
the  petition  on  religion. 

Alford  was  equally  staunch  in  championing 
the  rights  of  the  Commons  against  the  Lords, 
whether  protesting  at  the  Upper  House's 
attempts  to  control  the  negotiations  over  the 
Scottish  union  or  complaining  against  their 
insistence  on  members'  'standing  so  long  bare'  at 
conferences.  In  1621  he  criticized  the  Speaker, 
Sir  Thomas  Richardson  [q.v.],  for  being  'too 
courteous'  to  the  Lords  at  his  first  conference, 
and  he  clashed  with  Sir  Edward  Coke  [q.v.]  over 
empowering  a  subcommittee  to  discuss  the 
impeachment  of  Sir  John  Bennet  [q.v.]  with  the 
Lords,  because  'then  the  young  lawyers  shall  be 
put  with  the  judges',  the  Lords'  assistants. 

Ever  a  proponent  of  parliamentary  freedom  of 
speech,  in  1621  Alford  protested  against  the  'eyes 
over  him  to  obser\e',  but  refused  to  have  himself 
cleared  by  the  House  at  the  end  of  the  session: 
'God  forbid  that  snares  should  be  laid  for  mens 
words  ...  I  stand  upon  the  privileges  of  the  House 
and  my  own  integrity.'  This  proved  sufficient 
until  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  He  was  one  of  'the 
sticklers  in  the  last  Parliament'  pricked  sheriff  in 
1625  to  prevent  their  election  to  the  next 
(although  he  was  able  to  secure  that  of  his  son  for 
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New  Shoreham),  and  in  the  following  summer  he 
was  removed  from  the  Sussex  commission  of  the 
peace,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  only  in 
1624. 

Alford  was  none  the  less  made  a  deputy 
lieutenant  of  Sussex  in  1627,  his  sen  ices  being 
considered  essential  to  the  defence  of  the  county. 
.\lso  active  at  this  time  as  receiver  of  Admiralty 
droits  in  Sussex,  he  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mission in  1628.  The  Colchester  corporation  re- 
elected him  in  1628,  but  he  was  unseated  on  the 
protests  of  the  freemen,  and  forced  to  fall  back  on 
the  Sussex  borough  of  Steyning.  On  6  May  1628 
he  was  the  first  to  propose  proceeding  through 
the  Petition  of  Right,  although  he  did  not  use  the 
phrase,  and  the  House  waited  for  word  from 
Coke  before  acting. 

He  married  about  1590  Judith,  daughter  of 
Edmund  Downing  of  Hendon,  Middlesex,  and 
had  six  sons,  two  of  whom  sat  in  Parliament,  and 
one  daughter.  He  left  Offington  to  this  daughter, 
and  named  her  and  his  wife  executors  of  his  will 
of  II  February  1631;  they  proved  it  on  26January 
1632. 

(P.  \\.  Hasler,  The  House  of  Commons  1558-1603,  1981; 
Robert  Zaller,  'Kdward  .Alford  and  the  .Making  of 
Countr\  Radicalism',  Journal  of  Brilisli  Studies,  vol.  xxii, 
part  2,  1983,  pp.  59-79]  Alan  Davidson 

ALFORD,  Francis  (ci 530-1 592),  civil  lawyer 
and  MP,  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  .Alford  and 
his  wife  .Anne  Bry  dges.  I  le  gained  a  B.A  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1549,  and  was  admitted  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1550.  Until  1555  he  was  clerk 
of  the  market  in  Oxford  and  a  proctor  in  the  vice- 
chancellor's  court.  The  civil  law  was  apparently 
his  chosen  career,  and  during  1557-9  he  studied 
in  Italy.  He  wrote  some  short  works,  for  instance 
on  legal  reform  and  trading  corporations,  but 
later  hopes  to  be  allowed  to  write  an  account  of 
Elizabeth  I's  reign,  with  access  to  the  papers  of 
William  Cecil,  Baron  Burghlev  [q.v.],  were  never 
fulfilled. 

Despite  his  connections  in  high  places, 
.Alford's  life  was  one  of  failed  ambition.  With 
Thomas  Sackville,  Baron  Buckhurst  Iq.v.),  as  a 
cou.sin  and  constant  support,  perhaps  even  finan- 
cially, Alford  was  ostensibly  well  placed  for 
advancement,  and  he  was  able  to  secure  election 
to  borough  scats  in  Lancashire,  Cornwall,  Berk- 
shire, and  Sussex  so  that  he  sat  in  nine  of  the  thir- 
teen parliamentary  sessions  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Ikyond  this,  the  minor  offices  of  rector  in  Crox- 
lon,  (Cambridgeshire,  and  chanter  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral  were  ihe  only  posts  to  come  his  way. 

Alford  obviously  aroused  distrust.  I  le  may 
have  gone  to  Italy  in  order  Kt  escape  ihe  regime  of 
Queen  .Mary  I,  and  his  support  of  the  Protestant 
M:ttlcmcnl  of  1559  was  clear,  but  his  credit  suf- 
fered because  hi.s  Catholic  wife  practised  her 
faith  within  his  household.  A  visit  to  France,  the 


details  of  which  remain  unclear,  also  led  to  the 
accusation  that  he  had  associated  with  the  sup- 
porters of  Mar}  Queen  of  Scots  [q.v.]  there:  this 
may  account  for  the  apparent  loss  of  royal  favour 
by  the  mid- 1570s. 

Neither  was  he  popular  in  Parliament.  While 
most  members  were  unresenedly  against  Mar> 
by  1572,  Alford  insisted  that  being  pri\y  to  the 
plots  against  Elizabeth  was  a  necessar\  condition 
of  her  guilt,  and  he  was  uncertain  of  the  legal  pro- 
priety of  trying  her,  a  foreign  sovereign,  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  anathema  to  the  predominant 
mentality  of  the  time,  and  a  stark  contrast  to  the 
later  argument  of  Job  Throckmorton  [q.v.]  that 
Parliament  had  full  competence  in  the  matter. 
The  hostile  reception  of  Alford's  views  led  him  to 
reflect  that  he  was  being  denied  the  parliamentary 
right  of  free  speech.  Curiously,  his  caution  about 
the  Scottish  queen  was  apparently  shared  by 
Elizabeth,  and,  like  her,  he  was  out  of  sympathy 
with  parliamentary  initiatives  for  further  reform 
of  the  Church.  But  he  was  not  always  a  parlia- 
mentar\-  loner:  in  1586-7  he  supported  the  clam- 
our for  Mary's  execution,  and  he  also  wanted  to 
urge  the  queen  to  accept  sovereignty  of  the  Neth- 
erlands in  the  struggle  against  Spain.  .More  than 
this,  he  appears  to  have  ser\ed  on  numerous 
committees  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  bills:  in 
this  way,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  he  may  be 
considered  to  have,  as  he  put  it,  'done  my  country 
some  good,  whereunto  we  are  all  called'. 

He  married  Agnes,  widow  of  .Augustine  de 
Augustinis,  physician  to  Thomas  Wolsey  [q.v.], 
and  he  appears  to  have  had  one  son.  I  le  was 
buried  3  September  1592. 

[J.  G.  .Wi'ord,  Alford  Family  Soles,  1908;  P.  W,  llasler. 
The  House  of  Commons  1558-1603,  1981;  G.  R.  I'.lton, 
Tlie  Parliament  of  England  155(^1581,  1986;  T.  K. 
Hartley  (ed.).  Proceedings  in  the  Parliaments  <il  Elizabeth, 

1558-81,  1981.]  r.   K.  IIVRTIKY 

ALGY,  F.viHER  (1894-1955),  priest  and 
religious.  [See  Robertson,  (william)  strow.an 
(amuerst).] 

ALLEN,  Elias  (r.i  588-1 653),  mathematical 
instrument-maker,  was  born  about  1588  in 
Ashurst,  Kent,  of  unknown  parentage.  1  le  was 
apprenticed  about  1602  to  the  London  engraver 
and  instrument-maker  Charles  Whitwcll,  with 
whom  he  claimed  to  have  ser\cd  nine  years  by  the 
time  of  Whitwell's  death  in  if)i  i.  1  le  became  a 
freeman  of  the  London  (irocers'  Company  on  7 
July  1612.  IVom  Black  Horse  Alley,  off  I'leet 
Street,  he  later  moved  his  shop  to  the  sign  of  the 
I  lorse  Shoe  in  the  Strand. 

I  le  was  first  mentioned  as  a  maker  of  suneying 
instruments  in  if)i  i.  I  lis  reputation  for  skill  and 
accuracy  was  quickly  estabiisiicJ.  I  Ic  collabor- 
ated with  many  mathematicians  aiui  iinenlors  in 
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putting  new  forms  of  instrument  into  production. 
Most  creative  was  his  friendship  with  William 
Oughtred  [q.v.]:  their  'Circles  of  Proportion' 
(1632),  for  instance,  was  the  earliest  form  of 
slide-rule.  At  the  height  of  his  career,  in  1634, 
Allen  gave  a  horizontal  sundial  to  the  church  of 
his  native  Ashurst.  He  made  several  instruments 
for  James  I  and  Charles  I,  and  clearly  occupied 
a  position  equivalent  to  the  later  instrument- 
makers  to  the  king. 

He  was  active  in  London  guild  life,  especially 
in  the  newly  formed  Clockmakers'  Company,  of 
which  he  became  master  in  1637.  Mathematical 
practitioners  met  at  this  period  in  a  'club'  under 
his  leadership.  Among  their  achievements  was  to 
agree  upon  the  size  of  a  standard  English  foot. 
Allen  made  his  shop  a  centre  of  such  activities, 
and  also  gave  instruction  in  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. He  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  founder  of 
the  .scientific  instrument-making  profession  in 
Great  Britain.  Fourteen  apprentices  were  trained 
by  him,  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
Ralph  Greatorex  [q.v.]. 

An  engra\  ing  of  Allen  by  VVenceslaus  Hollar 
[q.v.]  (from  a  lost  painting)  is  one  of  the  few  por- 
traits of  an  English  artisan  of  so  early  a  period, 
and  bears  witness  to  his  fame.  His  wife,  whose 
name  is  not  know  n,  died  before  him,  and  they  had 
one  daughter.  He  was  buried  at  St  Clement 
Dane's,  London,  i  April  1653. 

(Joyce  Brown,  Aialhematkal  Imlrument-Makers  in  the 
Grucen'  Company  1688-1800,  1979;  K.  G.  R.  Taylor, 
The Mathemalical  Practitioners  oj  Tudor  iS Stuart  England, 
1954;  A.  J.  Turner,  'William  Oughtred,  Richard  I3ela- 
main  and  the  Horizontal  instrument  in  Seventeenth 
Centur>  Kngland',  Annali  dell'  hiituto  e  Museo  di  Sturia 
delta  Scienza  di  Tirenze,  anno  \  i,  1 98 1 ,  pp.  99- 125.) 

\.  V.  SlMCOCK 

ALLEN,  Francis  (r.  15 83- 165 8),  goldsmith,  MP, 
and  regicide,  was  probably  born  in  London, 
though  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life.  By  the 
1 640s,  when  he  came  to  political  prominence,  he 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany and  a  successful  banker  and  financier.  From 
1646  he  was  a  Presbyterian  elder  of  St  Dun- 
stan's-in-the-West,  Fleet  Street,  the  church  of 
William  Strong  [q.v.],  a  prominent  Independent; 
Allen  himself  could  well  be  described  as  an  Inde- 
pendent in  the  later  stages  of  his  life.  He  was 
elected  'recruiter'  MP  for  Cockermouth  at  a  by- 
election  in  April  1642,  and  then  was  recertified  in 
December  1645. 

He  became  a  commissioner  of  customs  for 
Parliament  from  1 643  to  1 645  and  was  appointed 
one  of  the  treasurers-at-war  in  March  1645, 
when  the  civil  war  was  at  a  critical  point,  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  financial  administration  of  the 
war  and  in  liaison  with  the  Scottish  army.  .Allen 
was  nominated  as  one  of  the  135  commissioners 
(MPs  and  others)  to  form  the  high  court  of  justice 
to  conduct  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  The  meetings  of 


the  court  started  on  8  Januar>  1649  but  Allen  did 
not  attend  at  the  Painted  Chamber  in  W  hitehall 
until  17  January.  Thereafter,  however,  he  was  in 
regular  attendance,  being  recorded  as  present  at 
nine  out  of  twelve  private  meetings  in  the  Painted 
Chamber  and  at  all  four  sessions  of  the  actual  trial 
in  Westminster  Hall,  including  the  final  session 
on  Saturday  29  Januar>,  in  which  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  by  all  present  (though  he  did  not 
sign  the  death  warrant).  On  30  Januar\  (the  day  of 
the  king's  execution)  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  the  high  court  to  arrange  pay- 
ments for  the  court  and  prepare  its  accounts. 

.Allen  became  one  of  the  most  acti\  e  members 
of  the  Rump  Parliament,  often  in  alliance  with  his 
fellow  London  merchant,  Richard  Salwey  [q.v.j. 
He  was  by  this  point  a  ver>  rich  financier;  he  was 
elected  alderman  in  1649  and  sheriff  in  1651  and 
1652.  Throughout  most  of  the  histor>  of  the 
Rump  he  was  a  close  political  supporter  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  but  in  1653  he  fell  out  with  him  in  the 
complicated  debates  about  the  dissolution  of  the 
House.  When  the  Parliament  was  dissolved  by 
military  force,  .Allen  was  one  of  the  opponents 
bitterly  attacked  by  Cromwell,  and  he  was 
arrested  by  the  army  for  a  short  time.  Thereafter 
he  dropped  out  of  active  politics,  and  died  6  Sep- 
tember 1658.  .An  unnamed  wife  but  no  children 
are  mentioned  in  his  will.  In  the  .Act  of  Indemnity 
passed  in  August  1 660  after  the  Restoration,  the 
name  of  Francis  .Allen  appears  with  those  of  other 
deceased  regicides  exempted  from  indemnity  in 
respect  of 'all  rights  and  properties'. 

|A.  B.  Bea\en,  The Aldertnen  oj London,  1908;  House  of 
Lords  .\1S  3676;  David  Lnderdown,  Pride's  Purge, 
1971;  Blair  Worden,  The  Rump  Parliament,  1974;  D. 
Brunton  and  I).  H.  Pennington,  Members  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  1954;  George  Vule,  I'he  Independents  in  the 
English  Ciiil  Itar,  1958. j  A.  \\ .  .MclsTOSH 

ALLHUSEN,    Christian    Augustus     Henry 

(i  806-1 890),  chemical  manufacturer,  was  born  2 
December  1806  in  Kiel,  Germany,  the  fourth  son 
in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  rs\o  daughters  of 
Carl  Christian  Allhusen,  merchant  of  Kiel,  and 
his  wife  .Anna  Margaretha  Schroder.  The  French 
occupation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  caused  the 
family  to  break  up. 

.Allhusen's  education  is  obscure;  he  worked  in 
the  grain  trade  first  at  Rostock,  then  from  1825  at 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  with  tw 0  older  brothers.  In 
1827,  his  brothers  leaving  Newcastle,  he  invited 
llenn,  Bolckow  [q.v.],  a  Rostock  friend,  to  join 
him  in  the  grain  trade;  he  was  also  involved  in 
ship  and  insurance  broking.  .Allhusen  entered  the 
Tyneside  chemical  industry  at  Gateshead  in  1 840 
when  he  purchased  the  soap  works  of  Charles 
•Attwood  &  Co.  He  was  not  a  chemist  but  adopted 
innovator)  methods  and  used  commercial  skill  to 
promote  his  products.  In  1862  he  began  drilling 
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for  salt  on  Teeside  for  Leblanc  alkali  manufac- 
ture on  Tyneside,  but  this  enterprise  hastened 
the  decline  of  Tyneside  industry  as  the  rival  Sol- 
vay  process  expanded  on  the  Tees. 

.'^Ihusen  was  a  member  of  Gateshead  town 
council  from  1849  to  1853,  an  early  president  of 
the  Newcastle  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  Tyne 
commissioner  from  1852  to  1855.  An  Anglican 
and  Liberal  (later  Liberal  Unionist),  he  amassed 
a  large  fortune  and  his  influence  in  the  north-east 
was  considerable.  As  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  he 
supported  Richard  Cobden  [q.v.j  in  his  scheme 
for  a  commercial  treat)  with  France  in  1 860,  and 
represented  local  chemical  manufacturers  at  the 
Paris  conferences.  To  celebrate  the  treat)  he 
invited  \V .  E.  Gladstone,  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, to  \isit  Newcastle  in  1862.  Allhusen's  busi- 
ness interests  were  varied;  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Co.,  the  Northfleet  Coal  & 
Ballast  Co.,  the  Brazil  Great  Southern  Railway, 
the  British  Land  &  Mortgage  Co.  of  .America,  the 
International  Bank  of  London,  the  New-  Oriental 
Bank  Corporation,  the  Metropole  Hotel  Co.,  and 
the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  Water  Co.  .\  major 
shareholder  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
District  Bank,  which  failed  in  1857,  he  managed 
to  avert  the  closure  of  the  Derwent  Ironworks  Co. 
which  owed  the  Bank  £1,000,000.  In  1864  it  was 
registered  as  the  Consett  Iron  Co. 

Allhusen  married  .Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Shield  of  Broomhaugh,  in  1835;  they  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  His  daughter  .Annie 
married  twice,  her  second  husband  being  Lord 
D'Arc)-  Godolphin  Osborne,  brother  of  the  Duke 
of  Leeds.  From  1842  .Allhusen  lived  at  Elswick 
Hall,  Newcastle,  but  moved  to  Stoke  Court, 
Stoke  Poges,  Buckinghamshire,  in  1873  and  died 
there  13  January  1890,  not  long  after  his  wife. 
Soon  after  .Allhusen's  death  the  Tyneside  factory 
was  amalgamated  in  the  United  Alkali  Co. 
[D.J.  Jeremy  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Business  Biography, 
1984;  J.  Fenwick  Allen,  'Industrial  (-clebritics:  Chris- 
tian .Allhusen',  Chemical  Trade  Journal,  5  April  1890; 
Sewcaille  Daily  Journal,  13  January  1890;  \ewcaslle 
Daily  Chronicle,  14  January  1890;  \V.  A.  Campbell,  The 
Old  'Tyneside  (Chemical  Trade,  1964.)  N.  G.  CoLF.V 

ALURED,  John  (1607-1651),  .MP,  parliament- 
ary officer,  and  regicide,  was  baptized  at  Preston 
4  April  1607,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters  of  I  lenry  Alured  .MP  (158 1- 
1628)  of  the  (Charterhouse,  Hull,  and  his  wife 
Frances  (d.  1626),  daughter  of  IVancis  \aughan 
of  Sutton-upon-Derwent,  Yorkshire.  .Alured's 
father,  uncle,  grandfather,  and  greal-grandfather 
had  all  been  .MPs.  The  poet  Andrew  .Mar\ell 
Iq.v.)  lived  next  door,  fourteen  years  Alured's 
junior,  and  received  his  early  introductions  10  the 
Fairfaxes  and  others  through  .Alured.  Alured  was 
heir  in  162K  10  much  land  and  £400  to  £500  a 
year  income.  He  was  admitted  to  (iray's  Inn  1 1 
Augu.M  1628. 


He  married  17  November  1631  his  cousin 
Mary  Darley,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Darley  JP, 
of  Buttercrambe,  Yorkshire  (died  f.1654),  having 
three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  eldest  son.  Col- 
onel John  Alured,  has  often  been  confused  with 
his  deceased  father  in  the  1650s.  .Alured  married 
secondly  .Mary  .Arnold  of  London  r.1640  (pos- 
sibly mother  of  the  two  youngest  children). 

On  4  July  1638  Alured  got  into  serious  trouble 
with  the  court  for  saying  of  the  Scots  that  'they 
did  weir  in  opposing  the  king  and  he  hoped  'they 
would  reform  this  land  by  a  parliament  as  well  as 
they  have  done  theirs  already'.  He  was  confined 
to  London  on  a  £2,000  bond.  He  signed  the  peti- 
tion of  the  gentry  of  Yorkshire  to  the  king  (28  July 
1640),  although  the  printed  list  by  John  Rush- 
worth  [q.v.]  omits  his  signature.  He  was  elected 
MP  to  his  late  uncle  Thomas  .Alured's  seat  at 
Hedon  for  both  the  Short  and  Long  Parliaments 
in  1640.  .Alured  was  commissioned  captain  of 
horse  10  .August  1642  and  became  colonel  in 
May  1643.  In  June  1642  he  became  collector  of 
customs  at  Hull. 

Alured's  civil  war  activities  were  concentrated 
in  two  committees:  he  seems  to  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  East  Riding,  and  he 
was  an  equally  active  member  of  the  committee  of 
the  Northern  Association  (sometimes  called  'the 
committee  at  York',  though  wholly  distinct  from 
the  committee  of  Yorkshire,  also  at  York).  I  le  was 
a  close  friend  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (later  third 
Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  q.v.)  and  travelled  in 
his  entourage  to  London  on  18  February  1645 
when  F'airfax  went  to  take  up  his  command  of  the 
New  Model  Army. 

Alured  was  named  to  the  high  court  of  justice 
to  try  the  king,  attended  the  first  meeting  on  8 
January,  attended  the  first  sitting  on  20  January, 
was  present  when  sentence  was  pronounced,  and 
signed  the  king's  death  warrant.  On  the  day  of  the 
king's  execution,  3oJanuary ,  he  was  named  to  the 
Commons  committee  for  repealing  past  legis- 
lation in  the  order  to  lay  the  foundations  for  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Alured  was 
ruined  by  the  civil  war,  his  house  ha\ing  been 
destroyed  in  the  fighting.  1  le  had  ad\  anced 
thousands  of  pounds  of  his  own  money  to  keep 
the  parliamentary  forces  of  Yorkshire  going.  On 
28  .August  1651,  while  Alured  was  evidently  on 
his  deathbed,  James  Chaloner  |q.v.|,  the  York- 
shire .MP,  reported  to  the  I  louse  that  Alured  was 
owed  £8,769  and  asked  for  it  to  be  paid.  Hut 
.Alured  soon  died,  and  by  20  November  1651  his 
widow  Mary  petitioned,  equally  unsuccessfully, 
for  the  money  which  never  came.  Alured's  son 
John  became  a  colonel  in  Ireland  hut  did  not  sur- 
vive him  by  many  years.  .A  younger  son,  Thomas, 
became  a  barrister  and  recorder  of  Beverley.  A 
portrait  of  Alured  sur\ives,  showing  a  strikingly 
handsome  and  sensitive  countenance,  dark  hair, 
and  an  elegant  beard. 
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(M.  F.  Keeler,  The  Long  Parliament,  1640-1641,  1954; 
R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller  (eds.),  A  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary of  English  Radicals  of  the  Seienteenth  Century,  3 
vols.,  1982-4;  private  research.] 

Robert  K.  G.  Temple 

7\MERY,  John  (19 12-1945),  traitor,  was  born  14 
March  191 2  at  9  Embankment  Gardens,  Chel- 
sea, London,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Leopold  Charles  Maurice  Stennett 
[q.v.],  politician,  and  his  wife  Adeliza  Florence 
('Bryddie'),  daughter  of  John  Hamar  Greenwood 
of  Whitby,  Ontario,  and  sister  of  Hamar  (hrst 
Viscount)  Greenwood  [q.v.].  At  sixteen  he  ran 
away  from  Harrow,  and  set  up  as  a  film  director, 
work  which  took  him  to  central  Europe  and  east 
Africa,  but  proved  financially  unrewarding.  It 
combined  ill  with  his  taste  for  fast  cars  and  high 
life;  in  1936  he  was  declared  bankrupt,  and 
settled  with  his  family  that  he  had  better  live 
abroad.  Two  years  earlier,  experiences  in  Vienna 
on  the  verge  of  civil  war  had  awakened  in 
him  vehement,  if  premature,  anti-communism. 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  Spain  when  ci\il  war 
broke  out  there  in  July  1936,  to  take  an  active  part 
on  the  insurgent  General  Franco's  side,  smug- 
gling arms  across  the  Pyrenees,  and  receiving  the 
Italian  medal  for  valour  in  action.  In  1939  bad 
health  drove  him  to  a  sanatorium  in  French 
Savoy. 

His  first  marriage  (in  Athens),  which  his 
parents  disapproved,  to  Una  Wing  had  rapidly 
broken  down.  I  le  contracted  a  second,  to  Jean- 
nine  Barde,  a  Frenchwoman  who  had  plenty  of 
friends  at  Vichy.  She  died  in  April  1944;  the  fol- 
lowing October  he  married  another  French- 
woman, Michelle  Thomas.  Ihere  were  no 
children. 

During  his  gun-running  activities  he  had  met 
Jacques  Doriot,  a  renegade  P'rench  communist 
who  had  turned  ardent  fascist.  Doriot  summoned 
him  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1942,  convinced 
him  that  Germany  was  going  to  lose  the  war 
unless  Great  Britain  joined  against  the  USSR, 
and  enlisted  Amcrv's  aid.  For  the  next  eighteen 
months  Amen,  toured  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
seeking  to  recruit  a  Legion  of  St  George — unro- 
mantically  renamed  by  the  Germans  the  British 
Free  Corps — to  fight  alongside  the  Germans 
against  the  Russians  and  save  Europe  from  Bol- 
shevism. From  thousands  of  prisoners,  thirty  men 
elected  to  join  him;  they  never  went  into  action. 
He  also  broadcast  to  his  fellow -countr>  men  in 
England,  seeking  to  persuade  them  to  change 
sides,  and  gave  anti-communist  lectures,  notably 
in  Oslo  and  Belgrade. 

In  April  1945  he  and  his  wife  were  in  northern 
Italy,  making  for  Switzerland,  when  they  were 
captured  by  communist  partisans.  I  le  was  handed 
over  to  the  British  army  and  sent  back  to  England. 
His  brother  (Harold)  Julian's  efforts  to  establish 
Spanish  nationality  for  him  did  not  succeed.  I  le 


was  arraigned  on  eight  counts  of  treason  before 
Sir  Travers  Humphreys  [q.v.]  at  the  Old  Bailey 
on  28  November  1945.  He  pleaded  guilty,  know- 
ing this  would  mean  execution,  and  was  hanged  in 
Wandsworth  prison  18  December  1945. 
[Rebecca  West,  The  Meaning  of  Treason,  2nd  edn.,  1982; 
private  information.)  \t.  R.  D.  Foot 

AMORY,   Sir   Roger   {d.    1322),   baron.    [See 

DAMORY,  SIR  ROGER.] 

ANDERSON,  D.\.viE  Adelaide  Mary  (1863- 
1936),  civil  ser\ant,  was  born  in  1863  in  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  the  eldest  child  in  the  large 
family  of  .'\lexander  Gavin  Anderson,  a  Scottish 
ship-broker,  and  his  wife  Blanche  Emily  Camp- 
bell. The  family  later  returned  to  Britain  and 
settled  in  London.  She  was  educated  at  home  by 
governesses  and  later  attended  schools  in  France 
and  Germany  as  well  as  Queen's  College,  Harley 
Street.  She  went  to  Girton  College,  Cambridge, 
where  she  was  awarded  the  Gamble  gold  medal 
and  took  second-class  honours  in  the  moral 
sciences  tripos  (1887).  She  then  lectured  on 
philosophy  and  economics  for  the  W  omen's  Co- 
operative Guild.  This  introduction  to  the  harsh- 
ness of  working  women's  lives  was  formati\e  and 
determined  her  choice  of  career. 

In  1894,  having  gained  valuable  experience  as 
a  clerk  on  the  staff  of  the  royal  commission  on 
labour  (1892-4),  .Anderson  followed  several  col- 
leagues from  the  royal  commission  into  the  newly 
created  post  of 'lady  factory  inspector'  in  the  fac- 
tor) department  of  the  Home  Office.  In  1897  she 
was  appointed  'principal  lady  inspector  of  factor- 
ies' and  was  gi\  en  the  task  of  heading  the  newly 
constituted  women's  branch. 

.As  principal  lady  inspector  Anderson  sought  to 
create  a  rational  framework  for  inspection  while 
preser\ing  the  independence  and  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  aclivit\  of  the  women's  branch.  Ander- 
son met  the  demands  of  an  expanding  workload, 
chronic  understaffing,  and  excessi\  e  travelling  on 
her  inspectors  by  moving  the  women's  branch 
towards  an  approximation  of  the  organization  of 
the  men's  branch — though  always  under  her  own 
control.  The  notable  successes  of  the  women's 
branch  under  .Anderson's  leadership,  particularly 
women  inspectors'  'substitution'  for  men  in- 
spectors during  World  \\  ar  I,  paradoxically  led  to 
the  demise  of  the  women's  branch  in  1921,  when 
women  and  men  inspectors  were  'fused'  into  an 
integrated  inspectorate.  .Anderson's  heart  was  not 
in  these  changes,  and  she  retired  the  same  year. 
She  later  published  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
women's  branch  in  Hunien  in  the  Factor}':  an 
Administrative Aihenture,  i8gj-ig2i  (1922). 

In  retirement  .Anderson  travelled  extensively 
and  continued  her  work  for  women  and  children 
in  an  international  context.  She  was  a  member  of 
the  municipal  council  of  the  international  settle- 
ment of  Shanghai's  commission  on  child  labour 
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(1923-4)  and  published  an  account  of  her  experi- 
ences in  Humanity  and  Labour  in  China:  an  Indus- 
trial Visit  and  its  Sequel,  ig2j-ig26  (1928).  She 
was  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Office's  advisor)' 
committee  on  the  Boxer  indemnity  fund  in  1925 
and  made  t\vo  visits  to  China  (1926  and  1930-1). 
Sandwiched  between  these  trips  to  China  she 
investigated  child  labour  in  Egypt  in  1930  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Association  for 
Social  Progress  and  the  ILO. 

.\nderson,  who  was  always  accompanied  by  an 
umbrella  and  a  bag  bulging  with  papers  and 
letters,  gave  an  impression  of  philosophical 
detachment.  She  was,  however,  a  whole-hearted 
feminist  who  found  her  metier  amongst  blue 
books  and  red  tape.  She  was  indomitable  in  her 
determination  and  tireless  in  her  efforts  to  ser\e 
the  women  and  children  who  were  her  special 
charge.  She  was  appointed  CBE  in  19 18  and 
DBE  in  1 92 1.  She  never  married.  She  died  28 
August  1936  at  a  nursing  home  in  Chelsea. 

[.Adelaide  .Anderson,  Homen  in  the  Factory:  an  Adminis- 
Iralrie Adienlure,  iSgj-igii,  1922;  Hilda  .Martindale, 
Homen  Servants  of  the  Stale:  a  History  of  Women  in  the 
Civil  Service,  i8go-igj8,  \i)T,%,  and  Some  Victorian  Por- 
traits and  Others,  1948.1  -MfTA  Zl.M.MF.CK 

ANDERSON,  Sir  Robert  Row  and  (1834- 
1921),  architect,  was  born  5  .April  1834  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  younger  son  and  third  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  James  .Anderson,  a  solicitor,  and  his  wife 
Margaret  Rowand  of  Glasgow.  Anderson  studied 
at  George  Watson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  from 
1 84 1  to  1848,  leaving  to  take  up  a  legal  appren- 
ticeship for  four  years. 

This  he  abandoned  in  1852,  joining  the  office 
of  Edinburgh  architect  John  Lessels,  and  enroll- 
ing as  a  part-time  student  at  the  Trustees'  School 
of  Design,  Edinburgh,  that  same  year,  under 
Alexander  Christie.  I  lere  Anderson  won  a 
number  of  prizes  for  measured  drawings  of  his- 
toric Scots  architecture.  In  1856  he  joined  the 
London  office  of  (Sir)  George  Ciilbert  Scott 
(q.v.j,  and  in  1858-9  undertook  a  year-long  tour 
of  France  and  Italy.  I  le  returned  to  Edinburgh  in 
1859,  taking  up  an  architectural  post  at  the  Royal 
Engineers'  Office,  where  he  rebuilt  Broughty 
Castle,  Broughty  Ferry  (i  860-1).  In  1868 
Anderson  left  the  Royal  Engineers,  published  a 
b(K)k  of  drawings  from  his  continental  tour,  and 
began  independent  practice.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  designed  a  number  of  small  Episcopal 
churches. 

\\\s  restoration  of  St  Vigean's  church, 
Arbroath  (1871-2),  established  his  reputation  as 
a  restorer  of  ta.sle,  scholarliness,  and  principle. 
Later,  there  followed  competition  wins  for  the 
(Catholic  Apostolic  church,  i'^dinburgh  (187 1-3), 
Edinburgh  sch(M)l  board  schools  (1874-7),  and 
Edinburgh  University  medical  schools 
(1874-86).  In   1878  he  was  commissioned  by 


John  Stuart,  third  Marquess  of  Bute  [q.v.]  to 
rebuild  .Mount  Stuart,  near  Rothesay,  confirma- 
tion of  his  pre-eminent  position  in  Scotland. 
Other  large  commissions  followed,  including  the 
Central  Hotel,  Glasgow  (1878-84),  the  xNational 
Portrait  Gallery  and  .Museum  of  Antiquities, 
Edinburgh  (1884-9),  ^nd  the  McEwan  Hall  at 
Edinburgh  University  (1884-9). 

These  buildings,  in  a  mixture  of  styles,  bear  all 
the  hallmarks  of  Anderson's  architectural 
approach:  sound  building,  straightforward  plan- 
ning, and  delicate,  scholarly  detailing.  Believing 
that  architectural  beauty  derived  largely  from 
functional  and  structural  efficiency,  Anderson 
constantly  attacked  the  exponents  of  the  Scots 
Baronial  style,  and  thus  ushered  in  a  new  era  of 
refinement  in  Scottish  architecture.  .Anderson's 
restorations  at  lona  .Abbey  (1874-6),  Dunblane 
Cathedral  (1889-93),  Paisley  Abbey  (1898-1907), 
and  Sweetheart  .Abbey  (1911-14)  set  standards 
of  scholarliness  and  restraint  for  generations  to 
come. 

In  1893  Anderson  founded  the  School  of 
Applied  Art  in  Edinburgh,  to  train  architects  and 
craftsmen.  In  1895  he  instituted  the  National  .Art 
Sur\ey  to  record  all  prc-eighteenth-century 
buildings.  This,  together  with  some  of  .Ander- 
son's own  buildings,  inspired  a  widespread  revival 
of  the  Scots  Renaissance  style. 

He  was  awarded  an  LLD  of  Edinburgh 
University  in  1884,  was  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1897,  was 
knighted  in  1902,  and  was  awarded  the  RIB.A 
gold  medal  (he  was  a  fellow  of  the  RIB.A)  in  1916. 
His  final  achievement  was  the  creation  of  a  cen- 
tral professional  body,  the  Institute  of  Scottish 
Architects,  in  19 16.  lie  became  its  first  president. 

Anderson  was  very  Scots  in  his  character, 
serious,  practical,  remarkably  energetic,  and 
forceful.  Occasionally,  in  his  latter  years,  his 
pride  could  be  wounded.  In  1863  Anderson  mar- 
ried .Mary,  daughter  of  I  lenry  Ross,  farmer,  of 
Kinnahaird,  Ross-shire.  They  had  one  daughter, 
who  died  of  typhoid  in  1872  at  the  age  of  eight. 
.Anderscm  died  in  Edinburgh  i  June  1921. 

|Sam  .McKinstry,  Rmvami  Anderson:  the  Premier  Archilecl 
ofScotland,  1991.)  Sam  .McKinstrv 

ANDERSON,  Tempest  (1846-1913),  ophthal- 
mic surgeon  and  scientist,  was  born  7  December 
1846  at  17  Stonegate,  ^ork,  the  elder  son  and 
eldest  of  the  three  children  ol  \\  illiam  Charles 
Anderson,  surgeon  ol  York,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Ellen  1  lall.  f.ducated  at  St  Peter's  School,  ^  ork, 
and  at  University  College  London,  he  gained  his 
.Ml)  in  1873,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  college.  In  1904  he  was  awarded  an 
honorary  D.Sc.  by  the  University  ol  Leeds. 

Anderson  specialized  in  eye  diseases,  becom- 
ing consulting  ophthalntic  surgeon  at  York 
County  Hospital.  1  le  successfully  combined  his 
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career  with  worldwide  travel  and  scientific  study, 
often  applying  the  resulting  experience  to  benefit 
his  native  cit\'.  He  contributed  much  to  the  life  of 
York,  and  was  held  in  high  regard  there.  I  le  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  waterworks,  town  plan- 
ning, housing  problems,  and  in  the  preser\ation 
of  the  city's  green  spaces  and  ancient  monu- 
ments. A  JP,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  York  in 
1894. 

He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  dissemination  of 
science  to  the  public.  A  leading  member  and 
benefactor  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical 
Society,  he  was  secretary  and  president.  Nation- 
ally, he  sened  on  the  councils  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  the  Geological  Society  of 
London,  the  Linnean  Society,  and  the  British 
Association  (vice-president  in  1906).  In  1910  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Museums  Associ- 
ation. 

His  main  amateur  interests  were  geology 
(particularly  vulcanologv),  photography,  and 
mountaineering,  pursuits  which  he  combined 
successfully.  He  was  a  distinguished  and  active 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club  (elected  1893).  He 
made  his  own  cameras  and  lenses,  including  a 
panoramic  camera,  and  promoted  the  use  of  pho- 
tography in  geolog\.  He  sened  on  a  British 
Association  committee  which  arranged  the  col- 
lection and  documentation  of  several  thousand 
geological  photographs.  The  Royal  Institution 
appointed  him  Tyndall  lecturer  on  volcanoes,  and 
he  won  awards  for  photographic  studies  of  moun- 
tains and  glaciers.  Much  of  his  collection  of  glass 
negatives  and  lantern  slides  is  preser\'ed  in  the 
Yorkshire  Museum. 

PVom  1883  he  spent  much  time  abroad, 
especially  in  areas  of  active  volcanoes.  I  le  kept 
two  bags  always  packed,  one  for  hot  climes  and 
one  for  cold,  so  that  immediately  he  heard  of  an 
eruption  he  could  board  the  next  available  ship. 
In  spite  of  the  limitations  of  travel,  he  visited  most 
major  volcanic  areas  of  the  world.  In  1902,  with 
(Sir)  John  S.  Flett  [q.v.]  of  the  Geological  Sur\ey, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  Royal  Societv  to 
investigate  the  catastrophic  eruptions  on  the 
islands  of  Martinique  and  St  \'incent  (Philusoph- 
ical  Transactions  uf  the  Royal  Sudet)',  1 903  and 
1908).  Detailed  obsenations,  at  considerable 
personal  risk,  and  comparisons  with  his  studies  of 
Alpine  avalanches,  led  to  a  better  understanding 
of  pyroclastic  flows — fast-moving,  destructive 
avalanches  of  hot  gas  and  rock  particles.  This  was 
Anderson's  most  important  contribution  to 
vulcanology.  His  photographs  and  descriptions 
convey  concern  for  the  human  suffering  resulting 
from  natural  disasters.  He  appreciated  the 
importance  of  careful,  systematic  obser\ation, 
referring  to  this  as  a  'clinical  or  bedside  study'. 
I  le  excelled  in  conveying  information  in  a  palat- 
able, humorous,  and  exciting  form  to  a  general 
audience.  Good  examples  are  found  in  his  book 


of  photographs  Volcanic  Studies  in  .Many  Lands 
(1903;  second,  posthumous,  volume  191 7).  A 
bachelor,  he  had  a  reputation  as  an  honest,  like- 
able, and  generous  man,  with  a  gift  for  forming 
lasting  friendships. 

His  last  expedition  was  to  the  volcanoes  of 
Indonesia  and  the  Philippines.  On  the  return 
\  oyage  he  became  ill  with  heat  apoplexy  or  enteric 
fever,  and  died  26  August  191 3  on  the  Red  Sea. 
He  was  buried  at  Suez. 

[Obituaries  in  Annual  Report  of  the  Yorkshire  Philo- 
sophical Societ),  1913;  Peteriie,  191 3;  Proceedings  uj'ihe 
Geological  Sodetf,  vol.  Ixx,  April  191 4;  and  Geological 
Magazine,  vol.  1,  1913.)  RogkrJ.  Slthrf.n 

ANDREW  OF  ST  VICTOR  {c.ii  lo-i  175),  bib- 
lical scholar  and  abbot  of  Wigmore,  was  born  in 
England  r.iiio.  He  studied  as  a  young  man  in 
Paris,  where  he  became  a  canon  of  the  August- 
inian  house  of  St  \  ictor.  There  he  explored  the 
historical  and  literal  sense  of  the  Old  Testament, 
in  contrast  to  the  allegorical  exegesis  of  many  of 
his  contemporaries.  I  le  wrote  commentaries,  still 
largely  in  manuscript,  on  the  I  leptateuch.  Judges 
to  II  Chronicles,  the  Wisdom  literature,  and  the 
Prophets.  Among  the  Parisian  masters  .Yndrew 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  serious  study  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  available  in  bilingual  form  with  a  Latin  inter- 
Hnear  translation.  Although  his  linguistic  com- 
mand of  Hebrew,  spoken  or  written,  was  not 
extensive,  he  could  communicate  with  contem- 
poran.' Jewish  scholars  in  French,  learning  much 
viva  voce.  Thus,  in  his  own  commentarv,  he  was 
able  to  make  apposite  reference  to  Hebrew  et\- 
molog)'  and  exegesis,  and  to  Jewish  tradition.  In 
focusing  so  sharply  on  the  literal  meaning 
.Andrew  largely  avoided  the  central  issue  for  a 
Christian  analyst  of  the  Old  Testament:  in  what 
ways  was  its  interpretation  affected  by  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church.^  He  was  no  theologian,  neither  a  tradi- 
tionalist maintaining  the  views  of  the  Fathers  nor 
a  scholastic  systematizing  a  body  of  doctrine. 
.Andrew  remained  a  specialist  within  his  own 
field. 

In  or  after  1 147  .Andrew  returned  to  England 
for  a  few  troubled  years  as  the  first  abbot  of  \V  ig- 
more,  a  daughter  house  of  St  \  ictor  in  Hereford- 
shire. Although  the  Wigmore  chronicle  refers  to 
him  as  prior  of  St  \  ictor,  he  seems  to  have  had  no 
experience  of  monastic  government,  and  showed 
no  talent  when  the  need  arose.  In  1 154-5  .Andrew 
returned  to  his  scholarly  work  in  Paris.  A  few 
years  later,  however,  he  was  recalled  to  VV  igmore 
(1161-3),  where  he  remained  as  abbot  until  his 
death  19  October  11 75. 

Andrew  was  not  a  man  of  many  pupils.  Those 
whom  he  taught  within  St  Victor  provoked  the 
criticism  of  a  younger  fellow-canon,  Richard,  that 
they  were  'judaizing' — that  is,  understanding  the 
Old  Testament  primarily  as  Jews  rather  than  as 
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Christians.  Andrew's  own  orthodox}  was  never 
impugned.  His  greatest  immediate  influence  was 
on  another  .\nglo-Norman,  master  Herbert  of 
Bosham  [q.v.],  a  scholar  of  much  greater  linguis- 
tic competence  but  less  of  a  historian.  Andrew's 
commentaries  remained  available  in  Paris.  They 
were  used  by  the  small  group  of  masters  who 
established  the  teaching  credentials  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  notably  Stephen  Langton 
[q.v.].  But  it  was  the  learned  friars  of  the  thir- 
teenth centur)  who  discovered  Andrew's  work 
and  used  it  extensively  both  in  France  and  Eng- 
land. .Andrew  was  a  familiar  author  to  Roger 
Bacon  [q.v.]  and  to  the  circle  of  Robert  Grosse- 
teste  [q.v.]. 

[B.  Smalley,  The  Stud}'  of  the  Bible  in  ihe  Middle. Ages,  ^rd 
edn.  1983;  F.  Stegmiiller,  Repertorium  Bibliaun  Medii 
Aevi,  nos.  1295-1329,  .Madrid,  1950-80;  C.  Lohr  and 
R.  Bemdty  Exposilio  super  Heplateuchunt,  1986.] 

.Margaret  Gibson 

ANDREW'ES,  Thomas  {d.  1659),  merchant, 
financier,  and  regicide,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Andrewes  of  Feltham,  .Middlesex,  a  Plymouth 
Adventurer  and  subscriber  to  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company,  and  his  wife  Margaret.  I  le  was  a 
member  of  the  Leathersellers'  Company  (and  its 
master  in  1638-9),  and  from  1631  ran  a  whole- 
sale linen-drapery  business  at  St  .Margaret's,  New 
Fish  Street,  prospering  sufficiently  to  become  an 
undersharer  in  the  farming  of  the  customs. 

He  came  to  prominence,  however,  as  a  leading 
financier  for  the  parliamentary  side  in  the  civil 
war.  .\s  the  conflict  with  the  king  developed,  he 
became  more  and  more  involved  with  the  op- 
position. When  he  was  nominated  for  alderman  in 
Januar>-  1642,  there  was  some  trouble  about  his 
unwillingness  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  and 
allegiance,  but  he  was  eventually  sworn  in.  As  war 
developed  he  took  on  many  treasurerships  for  the 
army  and  Parliament,  becoming  one  of  the 
treasurers  for  war  in  1645  as  well  as  a  com- 
missioner for  the  customs  in  1643.  He  advanced 
large  sums  to  Parliament  and  later  invested 
heavily  on  his  own  account  in  the  purchase  ol 
bishops'  lands.  With  .Maurice  Thompson  and 
Samuel  Mover  [qq.v.)  he  was  involved  in  trading 
ventures  with  West  Africa,  which  brought  him 
into  competition  with  the  hast  India  Company, 
but  he  went  cm  to  become  the  company's  deputy 
gmcrnor  in  1657  and  its  governor  in  1659. 

I  Ic  wa.s  nominated  in  January  1 649  to  the  high 
court  of  justice  for  the  irial  of  Charles  I;  he  did 
not  attend  the  early  stages  of  the  court,  but  in  the 
trial  week  he  attended  busily,  and  was  in  the 
group  of  commissioners  who  stood  up  to  pass 
the  sentence  of  death  on  Saturday  27  January. 
Although  he  did  not  sign  the  king's  death  war- 
rant, he  was  present  at  his  execution.  Shortly 
afterwards,  he  sened  on  a  high  court  of  justice  lor 
the  trial  and  condemnation  ofjamc!!,  first  Duke 


of  Hamilton  [q.v.]  and  others.  He  remained  a 
leader  of  the  City  (he  became  the  first  lord  mayor 
under  the  Commonwealth  in  .April  1649  and 
serxed  again  in  1 650-1)  and  a  firm  supporter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  republicanism  in  the 
moderate  City  government  in  the  fifties.  1  le  was 
knighted  by  Cromwell  in  1657  and  was  buried  20 
.August  1659.  A  year  after  his  death,  the  .Act  of 
Oblivion  exempted  Andrewes  from  pardon  in 
respect  of  his  lands,  goods,  and  all  rights  of 
properties. 

Andrewes  was  married  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Henry  Bonwick,  of  Horsley  in  Surrey.  lie  had 
four  sun  iving  sons  and  one  sur\  iving  daughter,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  children  who  died  in  infancy. 

[J.  C.  WTiitebrook  in  Trunsacliom  of  the  Congregational 
Historical  Society,  vol.  xiii,  1937-9;  A.  B.  Beaven,  The 
Aldemian  of  London,  1908;  Valerie  Pearl,  London  and  the 
Outbreak  of  the  Puritan  Resolution,  1 96 1 .  ] 

.A.  W.  .McIntosh 

ANDREWS,  John  Miller  (1871-1956),  politi- 
cian, was  born  17  July  1871  at  Ardara,  Comber, 
county  Down,  Ireland,  the  eldest  child  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Thomas 
.Andrews,  DL,  flax  spinner,  also  of  .Ardara,  and 
his  wife  Eliza,  daughter  of  James  .Alexander 
Pirrie,  of  Belfast,  and  sister  of  William  James, 
Viscount  Pirrie  [q.v.].  His  younger  brother,  (Sir) 
James  Andrews  [q.v.]  became  lord  chief  justice  of 
Northern  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal 
.Academical  Institution,  Belfast. 

Following  his  father  in  business  and  politics, 
he  developed  interests  in  a  large  number  of  com- 
mercial enterprises,  not  least  in  flax  spinning  and 
the  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway.  .A  liberal 
unionist,  he  was  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Ulster  Liberal  Unionist  .Association  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  of  the  Ulster  Reform  Club. 
'Throwing  himself  wholeheartedly  into  Ulster 
Unionist  opposition  home  rule  in  the  early  twen- 
deth  century,  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Council  and  first  president  of  the 
Ulster  Unionist  Labour  .Association.  .As  one  of 
the  architects  of  Northern  Ireland,  he  sat  in  its 
parliament  for  county  Down  (192 1-9)  and  then 
for  mid-Down  and  Down  from  1930,  and  held 
high  office  for  over  twenty  years,  being  success- 
ively minister  of  labour  (1921-37),  minister  of 
finance  (1937-40),  and  prime  minister  (1940-3). 
He  remained  in  parliament  until  1953. 

Although  firm  on  the  link  with  Britain  and 
steadfastly  opposed  to  a  united  Ireland,  and 
although  not  immune  to  the  pressures  of  extreme 
Protestant  organizations,  Andrews  was  never  a 
strident  unionist.  Only  in  1941  did  he  first  hold 
significant  office  in  the  Orange  Order,  reaching 
the  highest  rank  in  i94()  on  his  election  as  imper- 
ial grand  master  of  the  (iraiul  Orange  council  of 
the  world.  I  lis  ministerial  career  was  character- 
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ized  by  tolerance,  humaniu,  and  dedication. 
Unlike  some  of  his  colleagues  he  did  not  allow  his 
recreations,  such  as  hunting,  yachting,  and  golf, 
to  interfere  with  his  ministerial  duties.  .As  minis- 
ter of  labour  he  was  concerned  that  the  go\  ern- 
ment  should  not  become  totally  identified  with 
the  Unionist  Part\  and  was  determined  that 
people  in  Northern  Ireland  should  have  the  same 
standards  of  living  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  particularly  championed 
the  'step-by-step'  policy  which  ensured  the  auto- 
matic adoption  in  Northern  Ireland  of  the  main 
British  cash  social  senices.  As  minister  of 
finance,  however,  he  readily  adopted  a  narrower 
approach  to  service  delivery  and  his  main  concern 
was  to  keep  a  balanced  budget  and  to  maintain 
good  relations  with  the  British  Treasurv . 

As  a  cabinet  minister  he  was  keenly  aware  of 
the  increasing  weakness  of  the  government,  as 
James  Craig,  first  Viscount  Craigavon  [q.v.], 
prime  minister  since  192 1,  lost  control  of  affairs 
in  the  1930s.  Nevertheless,  on  becoming  prime 
minister  after  Craigavon's  death  in  1940, 
Andrews  was  also  at  sea,  his  loyaltv  to  old  col- 
leagues preventing  him  from  bringing  in  new 
men.  I  lis  ageing  government  showed  insuf  hcient 
energy  in  pursuing  the  effort  of  W  orld  W  ar  11  and 
its  prestige  and  confidence  were  undermined  by 
the  German  air  raids  in  April-May  1941,  inde- 
cision over  conscription,  the  corruption  of  Belfast 
Corporation,  what  was  seen  as  the  weak  and  com- 
placent handling  of  industrial  relations,  and  con- 
fused planning  for  the  post-war  w  orld.  Dissidents 
forced  .Andrews  out  of  office  and  looked  tor  lead- 
ership to  Sir  Basil  Brooke  (later  \  iscount 
Brookeborough,  q.v.),  the  minister  of  commerce 
and  war  production,  who  had  been  completely 
identified  with  the  war  effort.  Although  Andrews 
was  convinced  that  his  minister  had  conspired 
against  him,  Brooke  seems  to  have  played  a  pas- 
sive role  in  the  1 943  crisis,  refusing  to  lead  a  part) 
revolt,  and  becoming  prime  minister  almost  by 
default.  Excluded  from  Brooke's  new  cabinet  in 
1943,  and  missing  departmental  responsibihties, 
Andrews   took   little   solace   in   becoming  Cll 

(1943)- 

He  married  in  1902  Jessie  (died  1950),  eldest 
daughter  of  Joseph  Ormrod,  stockbroker,  of 
Bolton.  They  had  one  son  and  two  daughters.  1  lis 
younger  brother  James  married  Jessie's  sister.  1  le 
died  5  August  1956,  at  his  home,  Maxwell  Court, 
Comber. 

(B.  Barton,  Brookeborough:  The  Making  of  a  Prime  Min- 
ister, 1988;  P.J.  Buckland,  'Factor)'  of  Grinances': 
Devolved  GoiemnienI  in  Sorthem  Ireland  i g2 i-jg,  1 979; 
Northern  Ireland  cabinet  papers  and  the  diaries  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Spender,  Public  Record  Office  of  Nonhern  Ire- 
land; The  Times,  6  August  1956.] 

Patrick  Buckland 

ANTHONY,  (Henry)  Mark  (1817-1886),  land- 
scape painter,  was  born  4  August  181 7  at  Rus- 


holme  Lane,  Manchester,  of  Welsh  ancestrv,  the 
second  son  of  John  Anthony,  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Phoebe.  They  moved  to  Cowbridge,  Gla- 
morgan, in  about  1 823,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  doctor  and  amateur  artist  called  Ilarrison. 
Subsequently  he  is  reported  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  his  cousin  George  \\  ilfred  Anthony,  a  drawing 
master  in  Manchester,  later  a  landscape  painter 
and  art  critic  (as  'Gabriel  Tinto')  for  the  Man- 
chester Guardian.  He  moved  to  London  in  about 
1833.  Patronage,  and  a  legacy  some  time  in  the 
1 830s,  enabled  him  to  travel;  he  studied  at  The 

I  lague,  in  Paris  at  the  Academic  des  Beaux- Arts 
with  Paul  Delaroche,  .Ary  Scheffer,  and  Horace 
Vernet,  and  in  Fontainebleau  in  1837,  where  he 
was  influenced  by  the  Barbizon  school,  J.  B.  C. 
Corot,  and  Jules  Dupre. 

He  w  as  among  the  first  to  introduce  the  French 
style  oi  plein-air  landscape  painting  of  the  1830s 
to  London.  He  exhibited  regularly  at  the  Royal 
Academy  between  1837  and  1884,  showing  a 
total  of  thirt>-six  pictures.  He  also  exhibited 
seven  paintings  at  the  British  Institution 
(1841-60)  and  eight>-four  (1841-69)  at  the 
Societ)  of  British  Artists,  of  which  he  was  elected 
a  member  in  1845,  resigning  in  1852  in  the  hope 
that  this  would  assist  his  election  to  associateship 
of  the  Royal  .Academy.  He  exhibited  once  at  the 
Grosvenor  Gallen,  and  the  Liverpool  .Academy, 
winning  the  1854  prize  of  £50  for  'Nature's 
Mirror'.  1  le  travelled  in  England,  Wales,  France, 
Holland,  Ireland,  and  Spain. 

V\  orking  directly  from  nature,  he  was  admired 
by  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  (attending 
their  'house-warming'  at  Newman  Street  on  12 
January  1850);  he  was  a  great  friend  of  Ford 
.\Iadox  Brown  [q.v.],  mentioned  frequently  in 
Brown's  diaries;  and  D.  G.  Rossetti  (q.v.)  was 
instrumental  in  securing  for  him  the  patronage  of 
the  important  Newcastle  collector  James  Leathart 
in  the  1860s.  .\ew  developments  in  British  art 
after  i860,  and  his  failure  to  be  elected  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  led  to  a  solitary  later  career.  1  lis 
works  fetched  high  prices  at  auction  during  his 
lifetime,  and  were  particularly  admired  for  their 
detail,  atmospheric  effects,  and  melancholic 
mood,  often  enhanced  by  the  light  of  dawn  or 
early  evening  over  an  old  church  or  castle.  He 
died  at  The  Lawn,  Hampstead,  i  December 
1886.  His  elder  brother  John  (18 13-1895)  was  a 
doctor,  traveller,  and  distinguished  microscopist. 
He  married  Eleanor  Sophia  .Marshall  and  had  at 
least  one  daughter,  Grace  (born  1853). 
[The  Times,  10  December  iSHb;  Athenaeum,  no.  3,085, 

II  December  1886,  p.  790;  George  Fardo,  '.Mark 
.Anthony:  a  Great  Glamorganshire  .Artist',  Cardijf  Public 
Library  Journal,  vol.  iv,  January  1904,  pp.  91-2,  April 
1904,  pp.  i07-9,July  1904.  PP-  123-5. j 

Ronald  Parkinson 

APPLEGARTH,  Robert  (1834-1924),  trade- 
union  leader,  was  born  in  Kingston  upon  Hull,  in 
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the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  26  Januar>  1834, 
the  son  of  Robert  Applegarth,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  whaling  trade.  Robert  had  no  formal  edu- 
cation and  began  work  at  the  age  of  ten.  After  a 
number  of  juvenile  jobs  he  began  work  in  a  local 
joiner's  shop  and  acquired  the  skills  of  a  car- 
penter although  he  was  never  officially  appren- 
ticed. In  1852  he  moved  with  his  mother  to 
Sheffield,  where  she  died  after  a  few  months. 
Three  years  later  Robert  married  Mar\-,  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Longmoore,  a  farmer,  but 
within  a  few  months  he  left  for  America  in  order 
to  improve  his  position.  His  wife,  for  health 
reasons,  stayed  in  England. 

America  had  a  powerful  impact  upon  Apple - 
garth.  He  appreciated  the  openness  of  .American 
societ)  compared  with  that  of  Britain  and  he  also 
became  a  strong  abolitionist.  He  might  have 
stayed  there  (he  was  in  Galesburg,  Knox  County, 
Illinois)  but  for  his  wife's  health.  When  he 
returned  he  joined  the  local  carpenters'  union, 
and  in  1861  he  persuaded  his  Sheffield  union  to 
become  part  of  the  new  ly  established  Amalgam- 
ated Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  (.ASCJ).  A 
year  later  he  became  the  general  secretary ,  a  pos- 
ition he  w  as  to  hold  until  1 87 1 .  These  were  years 
of  growth  in  power  and  status  for  the  skilled 
unions  of  mid-\  ictorian  Britain,  and  Applegarth 
established  himself  among  the  leading  union  per- 
sonalities of  his  day.  His  own  union  grew  from 
1 ,000  when  he  first  took  office  to  10,000  within  a 
decade. 

.\pplegarth,  who  was  a  radically  minded 
Liberal,  was  at  the  centre  of  all  the  political  and 
industrial  issues  of  the  1860s:  the  vigorous  sup- 
port for  the  north  in  the  .American  civil  war;  the 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Master  and  Ser\'ant 
Acts;  the  political  aims  of  the  Reform  League; 
and  after  union  affairs  his  main  concerns  were  the 
co-operative  movement  and  a  national  system  of 
education  for  working  people. 

.Applegarth  had  joined  the  International  Work- 
ing .Men's  .Association  (the  First  International)  in 
January  1865,  a  few  months  after  its  foundation, 
and  at  the  third  congress  in  Brussels  in  June  1868 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  general  council. 
Thus  we  have  some  interesting  comments  on 
.Applegarth  in  letters  from  Karl  .Marx  to  Friedrich 
Kngels.  .Applegarth 's  main  activity  at  the  end  of 
the  1 860s,  however,  was  concerned  with  the  legal 
status  of  trade  unions.  The  royal  commission 
which  wa.s  established  to  review  the  whole  situ- 
ation included  two  sympathetic  members — Fre- 
deric Harrison  and  Thomas  Hughes  Iqq.v.) — 
and  .Applegarth  worked  closely  with  them  as  a 
counter  to  the  evidence  of  individual  employers 
and  their  a.ss(K-iation.  i  ie  himself  was  the  first, 
and  most  important,  trade  unionist  to  present  evi- 
dence 10  the  commission,  and  he  made  a  powerful 
impression  upon  its  members.  The  final  report 
wa.1  a%  saiiKfaclory  as  could  he  expected. 


In  1870  .Applegarth  was  war  correspondent  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  war  for  the  Sheffield  Indepen- 
dent, Scotsman,  and  New  \'orL'  World.  In  the  early 
1 870s  his  career  as  a  trade-union  leader  came  to 
an  end.  He  had  accepted  membership  of  the  royal 
commission  on  contagious  diseases — the  first 
working  man  ever  to  be  appointed  in  this 
capacity' — but  this  led  to  fierce  opposition  from 
within  the  union's  executive,  and  .Applegarth 
resigned  in  April  1871.  The  opposition  against 
him  was  straight  prejudice,  and  a  commentan.' 
upon  the  social  consenatism  of  mid-\'ictorian 
trade  unionists. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  while  .Applegarth 
did  not  return  to  his  trade,  or  to  the  union  move- 
ment, he  retained  his  political  radicalism  to  the 
end  of  his  days:  for  another  fift)  years.  He  became 
a  successful  businessman,  on  a  small  scale,  with  a 
continuing  faith  in  the  co-operative  movement, 
and  above  all  a  consistent  advocate  of  compul- 
sory, free,  and  unsectarian  education. 

He  was  small  in  stature,  only  five  feet  two 
inches  tall.  His  first  wife  died  in  1870.  Two  sons 
aged  fifteen  and  four,  and  a  daughter  of  one  year 
old,  were  mentioned  in  the  1871  census,  but 
.A.  W.  Humphrey  (see  below)  says  he  had  five 
children  to  support.  .At  some  stage  he  married 
again  and  his  second  wife  predeceased  him. 
Applegarth  died  in  south  London  13  July  1924. 
Trade-union  leaders,  among  them  Ben  Tillett 
[q.v.],  gave  the  funeral  addresses  at  a  secular  ser- 
vice. In  191 7  he  had  rejected  the  invitation  to 
become  a  Companion  of  Honour,  preferring,  as 
he  wrote  to  Lloyd  George,  to  remain  'plain 
Robert  Applegarth'.  A  newspaper  obituar>  men- 
tioned four  children  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

[A.  W.  Humphrey,  Robert  Applegarth,  19 13;  Royden 
Wurrxson,  Before  the  Socialists,  i965;J.  M.  Bellamy  and  J. 
Saville  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  Labour  Biography,  vol.  ii, 
1974. 1  John  S.wii.i.K 

APPLEGATH,  Augustus  (i  788-1 871),  inven- 
tor and  printer,  was  born  17  June  1788  in  Step- 
ney, the  second  child  of  Augustus  Joseph 
Applegath,  a  sea  captain  employed  by  the  Last 
India  Company,  and  his  wife  .Ann  Parker.  1  le  was 
educated  at  I)r  Nicholas  Wanostrocht's  school  at 
Peckham  Road,  south  London.  In  or  before  1814 
.Augustus  Applegath  and  his  younger  brother 
Joseph  ran  a  printing  establishment  in  Covent 
(iarden,  until  1815  when  Augustus  Applegath 
took  over  the  printing  firm  of  Cornish  &:  Co.  at 
Nelson  Square,  Peckham.  I  lis  first  partner  was 
IIcnr>  .\litton  and  his  second  Edward  (iowper 
(q.v. I  (later  his  brother-in-law),  around  18 17. 

As  partners,  both  men  put  forward  proposals  in 
1817  to  the  Bank  ol  luigland  for  production  of 
inimitable  banknotes.  Ijicouraged  both  finan- 
cially and  materially  by  the  Bank,  the  partners,  in 
great  secrecy,  first  at  Croydon  and  then  at  the 
Bank  itself,  between  181 8  and  1821  produced 
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banknotes  by  offset.  This  project  was  halted  in 
1 82 1,  partly  because  the  Bank's  engraver  was 
able  to  produce  banknotes  similar  to  theirs  and 
partly  because  in  that  year  the  restriction  on  cash 
payments  was  lifted,  reducing  the  need  for  bank- 
notes. Applegath  and  Cowper  received  compen- 
sation for  the  cessation  of  their  project. 

The  partners  also  made  a  name  for  themselves 
in  modifying,  improving,  and  building  printing 
machinery,  especially  for  The  Times  from  181 8. 
By  1826  no  less  than  ten  newspaper  presses  were 
using  Applegath  &  Cowper  printing  machines. 
The  Times  owed  its  dramatically  rising  circulation 
to  the  partners'  innovations:  in  1827  an  Apple- 
gath &  Cowper  four- feeder  machine  was 
installed,  and  in  1846  two  .'\pplegath  eight-feeder 
machines  were  used.  These  giant  machines, 
including  a  nine-feeder  installed  in  1847,  were 
considerable  feats  of  engineering  and  enabled 
The  Times  to  have  an  enormous  circulation  by 
1850,  reducing  its  rivals  to  pygmies. 

In  1826  Applegath  sold  his  Blackfriars  work- 
shops to  another  printer,  William  Clowes  the 
elder  [q.v.],  and  by  1828  he  was  a  calico  and  silk 
printer,  with  his  main  plant  in  Crayford  in  Kent 
and  a  presence  in  London  in  various  places  at 
various  times.  His  specialization  was  silk 
handkerchiefs.  In  the  mid- 1840s  the  Crayford 
business  was  sold  and  by  1 845  he  was  working  in 
Dartford,  as  both  a  silk  printer  and  a  printing- 
machinery  manufacturer. 

There  he  remained  until  his  death  9  F'ebruar) 
1 87 1.  Me  was  sunived  by  seven  children  of  his 
marriage  to  a  daughter  of  Captain  John  Drew. 

[DartforJ  Chronicle,  25  February  1871;  Ellic  Howe, 
Newspaper  Printing  in  the  Xineleetilh  Cenlury,  1943.] 

R.J.  GOULDF.N 

ARBUTHNOT,  Harriett  (1793- 1834),  diarist, 
was  born  10  September  1793,  the  third  and 
youngest  daughter  and  third  youngest  of  the  ten 
children  of  Henry  Fane,  .\1P,  of  Fulbeck  Hall, 
Lincolnshire  (second  son  of  Thomas  Lane, 
eighth  Larl  of  Westmorland),  and  his  wife  .-^nne, 
daughter  of  Ldw  ard  Buckley  Batson,  banker.  On 
31  Januar}  1814  she  married  Charles  Arbuthnot 
[q.v.],  MP  and  joint  secretary  to  the  Treasury  and 
responsible  for  patronage,  as  his  second  wife. 
There  were  no  children.  Despite  the  age  gap — 
she  was  twenty-six  years  his  junior — they  had 
twenty  years  of  extremely  happy  marriage. 

Author  of  The  Jounuil  of  Mrs  Arbuthnot, 
I  larriett  was  obsessed  with  politics.  This  partly 
explains  her  choice  of  the  middle-aged  widower 
as  a  husband,  since  he  was  the  recipient  of  poli- 
tical secrets  which  she  shared.  1  le  was  'more 
largely  mixed  up  with  the  principal  people  and 
events  of  his  time  than  any  other  man'  (Charles 
Greville,  Greville  Memoirs,  1874-8).  While 
.Arbuthnot  was  tactful  and  exceedingly  good- 
natured,  1  larriett  was  equally  discreet  but  with  a 


sharper  mind.  She  was  soon  well-known  in  her 
own  right.  Her  valuable  political  Journal,  how- 
ever, was  secreted  in  her  room  until  her  death, 
then  kept  at  .-\psley  House  and  not  published  till 
1950.  Her  contemporan.  reputation  depended  on 
her  friendship  with  statesmen. 

An  extreme  'Tory,  Mrs  .Arbuthnot  passed  her 
adult  life  mainly  under  Tory  governments.  This 
gave  her  the  entree  into  many  whispering  galler- 
ies of  politics  and  the  drawing-rooms  if  not  the 
corridors  of  power.  When  the  Whigs  returned  to 
power  she  lost  interest  and  in  1832  dropped  the 
Journal  abruptly  in  mid-sentence. 

She  had  decided  to  overcome  her  natural  'lazi- 
ness' and  keep  a  diary  on  the  fourth  day  of 
George  IV's  reign,  i  February  1820.  Light  days 
later  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  was  calling  on 
her  with  reports  of  a  coming  clash:  the  king's 
desired  divorce  from  Queen  Caroline.  Mingling 
genuine  news  with  'street  talk',  she  produced  a 
lively  compilation.  Among  important  events  dealt 
with  in  her  two  volumes  were  the  Cato  Street 
conspiracy.  Queen  Caroline's  trial.  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  parliamentar\  reform. 

The  two  heroes  of  the  Journal  were  Lord 
Casilereagh  and  Wellington.  Mrs  .\rbuthnot's 
admiration  for  Castlereagh  was  entirely  uncriti- 
cal: his  'dignity  and  nobleness'  were  'never  seen 
in  any  other  man'.  The  modified  Tonism  of 
George  Canning  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  filled  her 
with  contempt.  Canning,  she  wrote,  was  'always 
ha\ing  some  dirty  underplot'.  Towards  Well- 
ington she  could  be  both  critical  and  devoted,  and 
her  portrait  of  him  is  the  most  useful. 

'The  .\rbuthnots  and  W  ellingtons  had  met  in 
Paris  in  18 14.  Their  friendship  has  been  called  a 
unique  political  menace  a  trois.  If  things  had  been 
otherN\ise,  Mrs  .\rbuthnot  would  have  made  an 
ideal  wife  for  the  duke.  I  le  liked  a  clever 
woman — 'she  sees  what  you  mean' — which  his 
wife  Kitt\  did  not.  Nor  was  his  wife  'sensible'  like 
Harriett,  who  found  Kitty  'silly'.  'This  was  not 
sexual  jealousy,  though  Charles  Greville  [q.v.] 
sent  Harriett  an  anonymous  letter  accusing  her  of 
being  in  love  with  W  ellington.  Their  relations  are 
best  described  as  amitie  amuureuse.  Both  W  ell- 
ington and  Harriett  lacked  imagination  but  relied 
instead  on  keen  obsenation.  Unlike  W ellington, 
Harriett  was  a  political  animal  through  and 
through,  whose  ambition  was  that  her  men  should 
succeed.  Harriett,  said  Arbuthnot,  had  been  his 
'guardian  angel',  looking  after  ever\  thing  includ- 
ing his  finances,  .•\fter  she  died  the  heart-broken 
husband  gave  W  oodford  Lodge,  Northampton- 
shire, where  I  larriett  had  spent  her  married  life, 
to  his  son  by  his  first  wife,  and  went  to  live  with 
W  ellington.  It  was  a  no  less  remarkable  menage 
a  deux.  'The  memon,  of  her  graceful  figure, 
wide-apart  eyes,  heart-shaped  face,  and  alert 
expression  remained  their  joint  possession  until 
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Arbuthnot's  death  in  1850.  Renowned  in  life  for 
her  guarded  silences,  Harrien  Arbuthnot  speaks 
out  now  through  the  441  pages  of  her  Journal. 
She  died  of  cholera  2  August  1834  at  her  hus- 
band's home,  \\'oodford  Lodge. 

[Francis  Bamford  and  the  Duke  of  \\  ellington  (eds.), 
Tlie  Journal  of  Mrs  Arbuthnot  1820-1832,  2  vols.,  1950; 
Elizabeth  Longford,  Wellington:  Pillar  of  State,  1972.] 
Elizabeth  Longford 

ARCHER,  John  (d.  f.1639),  Puritan  minister,  is 
best  known  for  his  influential  millenarian  treatise, 
published  posthumously.  He  is  probably  the  John 
Archer  who  graduated  .\IA  from  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  1626.  In  September  1627  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  anuvhere  in  London,  and 
became  a  lecturer  at  St  .-Vntholin's  and  All  Hal- 
lows', Lombard  Street.  Samuel  Hartlib  [q.v.], 
seeking  relief  in  England  for  distressed  Prot- 
estants abroad,  named  him  in  1630  as  a  leading 
well-wisher,  .\rcher  was  soon  in  trouble  over  his 
Puritan  scruples.  In  December  1630  he  was 
silenced  by  \Villiam  Laud  [q.v.]  for  not  catechiz- 
ing according  to  the  form  laid  down  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  and  for  refusing  to  bow  at  the  name  of 
Jesus.  The  sentence  was  lifted  after  he  submitted 
in  Januar\  1631,  but  by  March  Laud  had  found 
further  evidence  against  him.  The  feoffees  for 
impropriations  came  to  his  rescue  by  offering  him 
the  vicarage  of  All  Saints',  Hertford  (where  the 
millenarian  Christopher  P'eake,  q.v.,  was  later  to 
sene).  He  was  insdtuted  there  on  3  May  1631 
and  sened  for  several  years. 

.Archer  suffered  from  very  poor  health  in  this 
period.  According  to  Thomas  Edwards  [q.v.],  a 
friend  despite  their  differences,  he  w  as  consump- 
tive and  often  close  to  death,  and  rarely  able  to 
preach.  He  was  also  deeply  unhappy  with  the 
religious  climate  of  Laudian  England.  In  1637  he 
decided  to  setde  abroad,  and  he  arrived  in  I  lol- 
land  on  27  July.  I  le  was  favourably  impressed  by 
Utrecht,  'a  brave  City,  a  University  with  godly 
professors,  full  of  English',  but  pressed  on  to 
.Amhcm,  where  he  became  pastor  of  the  English 
church.  Enjoying  better  health  than  for  many 
years,  he  was  able  to  become  an  active  preacher. 
'lliomas  (ioodwin  and  Philip  Nye  [qq.v.]  also 
belonged  to  the  congregation.  Archer  died  while 
still  abroad,  probably  in  1639. 

Archer's  treatise  The  Pcnonall  Reipie  of  (Christ 
upon  l-Mrlh  was  published  in  London  late  in  1641 
or  early  in  1642,  and  predicted  that  the  millen- 
nium was  close  at  hand.  It  prophesied  the  calling 
of  the  Jews  in  1650  or  1636,  the  fall  of  Rome  in 
1666,  and  the  coming  of  Christ  around  1700. 
Having  set  up  his  kingdom  (Christ  would  with- 
draw to  heaven,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  thou- 
Hand  years.  The  b(K)k  appeared  at  a  time  of  great 
political  and  religious  excitement  and  caused  a 
considerable  stir.  It  went  quickly  through  several 
impressions,  and  did  much  to  foster  the  spread  of 


millenarian  ideas  in  England.  Archer  urged 
readers  to  leave  matters  in  God's  hands,  but  he 
also  predicted  the  imminent  overthrow  of  earthly 
kings;  the  revolutionarv  implications  were 
obvious  to  many  contemporaries,  including  the 
Fifth  Monarchists.  In  1645  the  bookseller  Benja- 
min Allen  published  some  of  Archer's  other  writ- 
ings. Comfort  for  Belen-ers,  a  pastoral  treatise  never 
intended  for  the  press,  provoked  a  storm  by  dec- 
laring that  God  was  in  part  the  author  of  the  sins 
of  the  godly,  .\rcher  had  intended  this  to  reassure 
church  members  troubled  by  their  human  frail- 
ties, but  the  Westminster  Assembly  was  outraged 
by  its  antinomian  implications  and  sent  depu- 
tations to  Parliament  in  July  1645  to  denounce  it 
as  heredcal  and  blasphemous.  The  Lords  and 
Commons  both  ordered  the  book  to  be  burned  by 
the  public  hangman  and  all  remaining  copies  to 
be  seized.  Instructions  about  Right  Belfning,  a  col- 
lection of  sermons,  was  uncontroversial. 

The  identity  of  Archer's  wife  is  unknown. 
Their  only  child  was  born  while  the  family  was 
living  in  Arnhem. 

[P.  Seaver,  The  Puritan  Lectureships,  1970;  I.  Calder,  'A 
Seventeenth  Century  Attempt  to  Purit)  the  Anglican 
ChuTcW,  American  Historical  Reiiew,  vol.  lii,  1947-8;  P. 
Christianson,  Reformers  and  Balr\'lon,  1978;  C.  \\  cbster, 
Samuel  Hartlih  and  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  1970; 
T.  Edv,aTds,  Antapologia,  1644.]  Bernard  Capp 

ARENDRUP,  Edith  (i 846-1934),  artist,  was 
born  I  September  1846  at  Bocking,  Braintree, 
Essex,  the  younger  child  and  only  daughter  of 
John  Minton  Courtauld,  junior  partner  in  Samuel 
Courtauld  &  Company,  silk  and  crepe  manufac- 
turers, and  his  wife  Sarah  Bromley.  Educated  at 
home,  her  Hrst  ambition  was  to  become  an  artist. 

In  1866,  after  a  term  at  the  National  Art  Train- 
ing School  in  South  Kensington,  she  was  invited 
to  use  a  small  studio  in  St  John's  Wood,  owned  by 
her  uncle,  George  I  lering,  a  landscape  artist. 
There  she  met  John  Rogers  Herbert  [q.v.],  a 
leading  Royal  Academician,  who  gave  her  valu- 
able advice.  In  the  years  follow  ing  1 868  she  had 
several  landscapes  and  religious  pictures  exhib- 
ited at  the  Royal  .Academy.  '.Memories  of  the  First 
Palm  Sunday'  was  bought  by  the  National  Art 
(lallen*,  .Melbourne,  Australia. 

In  i872,ona  visit  to  Eg\pt,  she  met  Lieutenant 
Soren  .•Idolph  .Xrendrup,  a  thirty-eight-year-oki 
widower  and  Danish  officer,  who  was  serving  as 
artiller)  adviser  to  the  Egyptian  army.  Ihey  mar- 
ried in  1873  and  settled  in  Cairo.  There  two  chil- 
dren were  born,  a  daughter,  Agnes,  who  soon 
died,  and  a  son,  .Axel. 

In  1875  Edith  .Arendrup's  marriage  came  to  a 
tragic  end.  She  had  already  lost  her  mother,  killed 
in  a  riding  accident,  and  her  only  brother  Julicn, 
who  had  died  suildenly  in  1870.  Now  her  hus- 
band was  killed,  leading  a  small  Egvptian  army 
into  l\thiopia.  Left  a  widow  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  she  returned  to  lingland  in  1876  and  settled 
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with  her  son  and  two  stepdaughters  in  the  devel- 
oping suburb  of  Wimbledon.  There  she  learned 
of  the  sudden  death  of  her  father  in  Switzerland. 

She  sunived  'these  wounds  inflicted  by  fate' 
thanks  to  her  deep  religious  faith.  She  had  been 
brought  up  a  Unitarian,  but  about  the  time  of  her 
brother's  death  she  decided  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Her  conversion  changed  her  life.  With 
the  fenour  of  a  convert,  she  determined  to  spread 
her  new  faith  in  strongly  Protestant  Wimbledon. 
In  1 877  she  opened  a  small  chapel  in  her  house  in 
Cottenham  Park.  Then,  as  the  congregation 
grew,  she  bought  land  off  Edge  Hill  and  had  a 
fine  new  church  built  in  1887. 

In  1896  her  son  died  of  typhoid.  With  no 
further  family  responsibilities,  she  sold  her  house 
and  joined  a  religious  order,  the  Daughters  of 
Mary .  For  the  next  thirt\  years  she  worked  among 
the  poor  in  Wapping,  Rotherhithe,  and  Dublin, 
retiring  in  1925,  at  the  age  of  sevent)  -nine,  to  her 
old  home  in  Braintree,  now  a  convent  run  by 
Franciscan  nuns  as  an  old  people's  home.  Early  in 
1934  she  suffered  a  stroke  and  died  ioJanuar\ 
peacefully  in  her  sleep.  Shortly  after  her  death,  a 
friend  wrote  of  her:  'She  was  notable  in  many 
ways.  She  had  great  artistic  talents;  she  was  a 
skilled  horsewoman.  But  most  notable  of  all  were 
her  qualities  of  disposition  and  character.  W  ith 
absolute  unselfishness,  she  devoted  her  life  and 
resources  to  the  building  of  the  church  on  Edge 
Hill  and  later  to  rescue  work  in  the  East  End.  I  ler 
deep  and  tender  sympathy  for  all  who  were  suf- 
fering and  afflicted  expressed  itself  in  a  manner  of 
impressive  graciousness  and  dignit).' 

[S.  Courtauld,  The  Huguenot  Family  uJCuurtauldy\o\.  iii, 
1967;  Ellen  C.  Clayton,  English  Female  Artists,  vol.  ii, 
1876;  private  information.)  Ric:hari)  MuwAtui 

ARMITAGE,  Ella  Sophia  (1841-1931),  histor- 
ian, archaeologist,  and  author,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool 3  March  1841,  the  second  daughter  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  and  ten  daughters  of  Samuel 
Marshall  Bulle\ ,  cotton  broker,  JP,  of  Li\erpool 
and  his  wife  Mar>,  only  daughter  of  the  Revd 
Thomas  Raffles,  first  cousin  to  Sir  T.  Stamford 
Raffles  [q.v.].  Educated  at  home,  she  in  turn 
taught  her  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  which 
irked  her  as  it  prevented  her  from  pursuing  her 
own  studies.  In  early  girlhood  she  vowed  to  over- 
come 'the  accursed  thraldom  of  womanhood'  and 
cuhivate  her  mind  and  abilities  to  the  utmost.  She 
wrote  this  in  code  in  her  1856  diary,  the  only  one 
to  sunive  her  death.  This  she  did  to  good  effect 
because  she  came  to  know  French,  (ierman,  It- 
alian, and  Latin  well  and  to  read  Spanish,  Nor- 
wegian, Danish,  \\  elsh,  and  Early  English.  In 
October  187 1  she  became  one  of  the  first  five  stu- 
dents at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  founded 
by  Henrv  Sidgwick  [q.v.]  with  Anne  Clough 
[q.v.],  a  Bulley  family  friend,  in  charge.  Ella  was 
their  first  research  student. 


In  1877-9  she  taught  histon,  at  the  embr\o 
women's  department  at  Owens  College  (later 
Manchester  University).  In  1887  she  became  the 
first  and  only  woman  on  the  school  board  at 
Rotherham.  In  1 890  she  was  elected  to  the  school 
board  at  Bradford  and  the  West  Riding  education 
committee.  In  1894  she  was  appointed  assistant 
commissioner  to  the  royal  commission  on 
secondary  education  under  James  (later  \  iscount) 
Bryce  [q.v.]  to  investigate  girls'  education  in 
Devon.  She  was  a  gifted  pianist  and  musician, 
wrote  several  hymns,  and  spoke  frequently  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society  throughout  the 
country. 

But  her  abiding  passions  were  medieval  history 
and  archaeology  which  she  continued  to  study  all 
her  life.  When,  in  1884,  G.  T.  Clark  [q.v.)  pub- 
lished his  Mediaaal  Military  Architecture  in  Eng- 
land, she  realized  that  it  contained  false 
assumptions  about  the  origins  of  the  various 
mounds  or  mottes  scattered  over  the  British  Isles. 
Clark  held  that  many  were  of  Anglo-Saxon  ori- 
gin. Together  with  J.  H.  Round  [q.v.],  George 
Neilson  in  Scotland  [q.v.],  and  Goddard  Orpen 
in  Ireland,  she  was  to  prove  in  a  stream  of  articles 
and  books  that  motte  and  bailey  castles  did  not 
appear  in  these  isles  until  after  the  Norman 
invasion.  An  important  paper  was  read  for  her  in 
1900  to  the  Society  of  .Antiquaries  of  Scotland  by 
her  cousin,  Gerard  Baldwin  Brown  [q.v.],  and 
thereafter  controversial  articles  in  learned  jour- 
nals culminated  in  1912  in  the  publication  by 
John  .Murray  of  The  Early  Sunnan  Castles  of  the 
British  Isles,  which  is  still  considered  a  seminal 
work  on  the  subject.  She  also  contributed  the  sec- 
tion on  earthworks  in  the  lictoria  History  of  the 
Count}'  of  York  in  1912.  In  1919  she  received  an 
honorary  M.A  from  Manchester  University  for 
her  work  in  archaeology . 

Described  in  her  student  days  as  tall  and  stately 
with  magnificent  hair  worn  in  a  plaited  coronet, 
she  was  serious  and  slightly  forbidding  to  some, 
but  to  family  and  friends  was  full  of  fun,  having  a 
deep  chuckle  when  amused.  She  was  sharp  and 
witty  in  her  writings  and  obsen  ations. 

In  1874  she  married  the  Revd  Elkanah  Armi- 
tage,  Nonconformist  minister,  also  one  of  four- 
teen children,  son  of  William  .Armitage,  JP,  of  the 
manufacturing  firm  of  Armitage  &  Rigby.  They 
had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  She  died  20 
March  1931  at  her  daughter's  home  in  Middles- 
brough just  after  her  ninetieth  birthday,  with  her 
mental  faculties  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

[Family  diaries  and  information;  Joan  Counihan,  'Mrs 
Ella  Armitage,  John  Horace  Round,  G.  T.  Clark  and 
Early  Norman  Castles',  Anglo-\omian  Studies  VIII, 
1985]  Joan  Colmhan 

ARiMSTRONG,  Edward  Allworthy  (1900- 
1978),  naturalist  and  author,  was  born  in  North- 
ern  Ireland   at   Corlea,   Low^ood,   Belfast,   8 
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October  1 900,  the  younger  child  and  only  son  of 
Hamilton  Armstrong,  manufacturer's  agent,  and 
his  wife  Mar\  Elizabeth  Susan,  daughter  of  Dr 
Samuel  \\ .  Alhvorthy.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Royal  Belfast  Institution  and  then  at  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  studying  science  in  his  first 
year  then  switching  to  philosophy.  He  gained  a 
BA  (honours)  in  1921.  Called  to  a  religious  voca- 
tion, he  attended  Ridley  Hall  Theological  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  in  192 1-3,  being  ordained 
deacon  in  1923  and  priest  in  1924.  Spells  as  a 
curate  in  Doncaster  and  Ipsw  ich  were  follow  ed  by 
three  years  as  chaplain  at  St  Andrew's  in  Kow- 
loon,  1929-31,  during  which  he  studied  Chinese 
at  Hong  Kong  Universitv.  He  then  spent  eleven 
years  in  Leeds,  first  as  curate  at  St  Peter's 
(1932-8),  during  which  he  obtained  an  MA  in  the 
historv  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  in  Chinese 
studies  at  Leeds  Universitv',  then  as  vicar  of  St 
Matthew's,  Holbeck.  In  1943  he  returned  to 
Cambridge  as  vicar  of  St  .Vlark's,  Newnham,  in 
which  post  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in 
1966. 

Armstrong's  career  in  the  Anglican  Church 
was  unexceptional  and  it  was  in  other  fields  that 
this  remarkable  man  achieved  international  dis- 
tinction, most  notably  as  a  writer  and  an  original 
student  (as  obsener  and  interpreter)  of  bird 
behaviour — in  which  field  he  produced  a  huge 
output  of  highly  influential  articles,  books,  and 
scientific  papers.  He  had  an  extraordinary ,  poly- 
mathic  mind,  the  breadth  of  his  interests  embrac- 
ing folklore,  anthropologv,  theologv,  philosophy, 
psychologv,  foreign  languages,  and  Shakespear- 
ian criticism,  as  well  as  ornithologv.  His  Christian 
delight  in  nature  gave  him  'a  sense  of  wonder  in 
creation',  an  important  theme  in  his  theolog\-,  his 
religious  faith  and  a  great  love  of  the  beautv  of 
nature  being  basic  to  his  character.  Proud  of 
being  a  member  of  a  long  line  of  parson-natural- 
ists stretching  back  to  John  Ray  and  (iilbert 
VMiitc  Iqq.v.),  he  saw  his  contributions  to  science 
as  an  extension  of  his  work  as  a  priest. 

Armstrong's  interest  in  and  love  of  birds  began 
during  his  childhood  in  Northern  Ireland  and 
found  their  first  mature  expression  in  his  prize- 
winning  book  Birdi  oj  the  Gny  Wind  (1940),  as 
much  a  contribution  to  literature  as  to  natural  his- 
tor\'.  \V  hat  has  been  called  his  'exact  and  scien- 
tific attitude  to  bird -life'  then  gave  rise  to  a  series 
of  important  books  on  birds — Bird  Display  (1942) 
and  its  sequel  Bird  Display  ami  Behaviour  (1947), 
The  Wren  (1955),  The  Folklore  of  Birds  (1958),  // 
Study  oJ  Bird  Sotif(  ( 1 963),  and  The  Life  and  Lore  of 
Birds  (1975) — as  well  as  a  number  of  shorter  or 
more  popular  works.  Two  other  books — Shake- 
speare's Imaninalion  (1946)  and  .SV.  i'ranas:  \ature 
Mystic  (mi},) — also  drew  upon  his  ornithological 
kmjwicdgc,  making  each  the  definitive  contribu- 
tion in  its  field.  In  recognition  of  his  work,  he 
received  an  honorar>  .Vi.'\  from  (iamhridge  in 


1952,  a  special  Union  gold  medal  of  the  British 
Ornithologists'  Union  in  1959,  and  the  Stamford 
Raffles  award  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  1966. 

In  1940  Armstrong  married  Eunice  Joan, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  F"rank  Uttley,  Methodist 
minister.  They  had  two  sons.  His  last  years  were 
marred  by  debilitating  illness  but,  a  compulsive 
worker,  he  went  on  writing  until  the  end,  dying  at 
his  home  in  Cambridge  19  December  1978. 

[Information  from  Dr  P.  H.  Armstrong  (son);  W .  H. 
Thorpe  in  Ibis,  vol.  cxxi,  1 979,  pp.  369-73,  and  in  British 
Birds,  \o\.  Ixxii,  pp.  219-21;  Ralph  S.  Palmer  in. ■////(•,  vol. 
xcvii,  pp.  922-3;  personal  knowledge.] 

K.  E.  L.  SiM.MONS 

ARNULF  (f.1105-1184),  bishop  of  Lisieux,  was 
born  near  Sees  in  Normandy  between  1 105  and 
II 09,  the  second  son  of  Hardouin  de  Neuville 
and  an  unnamed  mother;  a  younger  brother  and 
at  least  one  sister  completed  the  family.  Following 
the  e.xample  of  their  maternal  grandfather,  Nor- 
man, dean  of  the  chapter  at  Sees,  and  their 
maternal  uncle,  John,  bishop  of  Lisieux 
(1107-41),  both  .Arnulf  and  his  older  brother 
John,  bishop  of  Sees  (i  124-44),  were  trained  for 
careers  in  the  church.  Arnulf  began  his  formal 
education  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Sees  and 
for  a  short  time  held  the  position  of  treasurer 
of  Bayeux.  .After  he  was  named  an  archdeacon  of 
Sees,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  and  travelled  to  Bologna  to  study  law. 

Arnulf  made  his  first  public  mark  in  1 133  with 
the  dissemination  of  a  particularly  vitriolic 
pamphlet  directed  against  the  antipope  .\nacletus 
II.  This  hnrctiva  in  Girardum  Engolisnienscm  Epis- 
copum  has  been  excoriated  by  modern  readers  as 
calumnious  and  anti-Semitic,  but  at  the  time  it 
was  promulgated  by  such  church  dignitaries  as 
Bernard  of  Clainaux,  Peter  the  \  enerable,  and 
I  laimeric,  papal  chancellor  under  I  lonorius  II. 
Arnulf  completed  his  education  in  1136  and 
travelled  to  England  to  sene  the  court  of  King 
Stephen.  I  lis  most  important  assignment  during 
that  period  was  an  appearance  at  the  Lateran 
(council  of  1139,  where  he  defended  Stephen's 
claim  to  the  throne  of  England  by  attacking 
Matilda's  legitimacy.  Pope  Innocent  11  accepted 
his  arguments  although  the  reasoning  behind 
them  was  fallacious. 

.Arnulf  was  elected  bishop  ol  Lisieux  in  1 141. 
I  le  brought  to  his  office  a  conviction  that  a  bishop 
had  a  dual  responsibility  to  ser\e  both  church  and 
monarchy.  During  the  1140s  he  wavered  in  his 
political  allegiance,  hoping  to  find  a  king  who  was 
both  worthy  of  his  support  and  in  need  ol  episco- 
pal guidance.  I'or  a  lime  he  ottered  his  setA ices  to 
I  .oiiis  \  II  ol  I'rance  and  accompanied  him  on  the 
second  crusade  as  papal  legate  in  charge  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  contingent.  Upon  his  return 
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Abbot  Suger  employed  him  as  an  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  Matilda  and  her  son,  I  lenr> . 

In  Henry,  Arnulf  Hnally  found  the  potential 
monarch  for  whom  he  had  been  searching.  From 
II 50  to  1 154  Arnulf  was  an  active  member  of  the 
entourage  of  the  young  duke  of  Normandy,  tra- 
velling with  him  as  he  consolidated  his  hold  over 
Normandy  and  pressed  his  claim  to  the  English 
throne.  In  1154  he  accompanied  Ilenrv'  to  Eng- 
land for  his  coronation,  after  which  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  gift  of  the  valuable  chapeln'  of 
Bosham  in  Sussex  and  the  tide  of  chief  justiciar 
for  Normandy.  Extant  charters  show  that  Arnulf 
sened  as  a  testator  to  Henrv 's  acts  at  least  1 2 1 
times  between  1154  and  11 79.  Arnulf  always 
considered  himself  a  member  of  the  court, 
although  his  senices  were  somewhat  sporadic 
and  sometimes  unappreciated  by  the  king  and  his 
other  advisers.  In  1156  Arnulf  persuaded  Henrv 
to  delay  indefinitely  his  plans  to  invade  Ireland  by 
pointing  out  to  him,  quite  correctly,  that  the  papal 
permission  obtained  by  John  of  Salisburv  [q.v.] 
acknowledged  the  pope's  overlordship  of  all 
islands — a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  to  the 
ruler  of  an  island  kingdom.  I  lenrv  reluctantly 
agreed  not  to  act  on  the  papal  permission,  but 
John  of  Salisburv'  never  forgave  Arnulf  for  placing 
royal  interest  ahead  of  papal  prerogatives. 

During  the  papal  schism  of  11 59,  Arnulf  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  keeping  I  lenrv  loyal  to 
Alexander  III.  Henrv,  however,  refused  to  com- 
mit himself,  leaving  the  decision  to  his  assembled 
bishops.  Arnulf  wrote  a  letter  to  the  English 
bishops  shortly  before  their  meeting,  telling  them 
that  the  French  king,  the  French  bishops,  and 
Henrv  himself  were  all  agreed  to  support  .Alex- 
ander and  that  they  were  only  postponing  their 
announcement  until  the  English  bishops  could 
vote  to  join  them.  The  facts  were  quite  different; 
I  lenrv  and  Louis  had  discussed  the  problem  but 
had  reached  no  settlement.  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  convinced,  however,  and  the 
English  bishops  acquiesced,  leaving  Ilenn  no 
choice  but  to  support  them  as  he  had  promised. 
Arnulf  achieved  his  goal,  thereby  opening  himself 
to  charges  of  duplicity. 

The  controversy  over  Thomas  a  Becket  (q.v.) 
once  again  involved  Arnulf  in  a  test  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  bishop  ser\ing  both  his  church  and  his 
king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  Arnulf 
seemed  to  support  the  king.  It  was  he  who  advised 
Henrv  to  try  to  break  the  unanimity  of  the  English 
bishops;  he  also  made  six  trips  to  the  papal  court 
at  Sens  to  persuade  Alexander  to  confirm  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  When  those  efforts 
failed,  Arnulf  turned  to  Becket,  trying  to  per- 
suade him  to  moderate  his  views  for  the  sake  of 
ecclesiastical  unity .  Throughout  the  negotiations, 
Arnulf  was  on  hand,  advising  all  sides  on  possible 
compromises,  sometimes  deploring  Henry's 
intransigence  and  sometimes  losing  patience  with 


the  obdurate  Becket.  He  was  with  I  lenry  when 
the  news  of  Becket's  death  arrived  and  wrote  a 
sycophantic  letter  to  the  pope  in  I  lenry 's  defence. 
-And  at  Avranches,  it  was  Arnulf  who  persuaded 
Henry  to  accept  the  final  settlement.  Throughout 
the  crisis,  no  one  was  quite  sure  which  cause 
Arnulf  espoused;  no  one  trusted  him  completely. 
Arnulfs  last  years  displayed  a  steady  decline  of 
influence.  He  alienated  Henry  one  last  time  by 
seeming  to  offer  support  to  the  young  king  during 
the  rebellion  of  1173.  The  canons  of  his  cathedral 
turned  against  him,  and  I  lenry  began  an  organ- 
ized campaign  to  dri\e  the  cantankerous  old 
bishop  from  his  office.  In  1181  .Arnulf  formally 
resigned  his  bishopric  and  retired  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Victor  in  Paris.  He  left  behind  him  two 
monuments:  one  inscribed  on  parchment,  the 
other  caned  in  stone.  The  collection  of  his  per- 
sonal correspondence  revealed  much  about  the 
affairs  of  the  twelfth  century ;  the  semi-Roman- 
esque, semi-Gothic  design  of  his  new  cathedral 
reflected  his  own  dual  goals.  Although  he  had 
influenced  popes  and  kings,  he  ended  his  life  as  a 
disappointed  man,  mourning  the  passage  of  a 
simpler  world  in  which  a  bishop  could  serv  e  both 
church  and  monarchy.  I  le  died  3 1  August  1 1 84 
at  St  Victor's. 

[F-'rank  Barlow,  The  Lellen  of  AniulJ  of  Liufux,  1939; 

C  P.  Schriber,  f'lif  Dilirmnia  of  Arnulf  of Lisieux,  1990.) 

Carolyn  Poli.ng  Schribfr 

ARTIS,  Edmund  Tyrell  (i  789-1 847),  geologist 
and  archaeologist,  was  baptized  1 1  September 
1789  in  Sa.xmundham,  Suffolk,  the  eldest  in  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  James 
.Artis,  carpenter,  and  his  wife  Mary  Tyrell 
VV  ailing.  Little  is  known  of  his  childhood,  though 
it  is  said  he  developed  a  talent  for  drawing  at  an 
early  age.  At  sixteen  he  went  to  work  for  his  uncle, 
a  London  wine  merchant,  but  by  1 810  was  estab- 
lished as  a  confectioner  in  Marylebone.  In  that 
year  he  married  a  Bristol  woman  and  their  only 
child,  named  Elizabeth  after  her  mother,  was 
born  in  1 8 1 1 .  During  1 8 1 2  he  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  William,  second  Earl  Filzwilliam  [q.v.], 
who  employed  him  at  Milton,  his  Northampton- 
shire home;  he  became  house  steward  in 
November  18 16.  \  isits  to  Fitzwilliam's  other 
residence  at  Wentworth  Woodhouse  led  to  an 
interest  in  geology ,  particularly  the  carboniferous 
plant  fossils  found  in  coalmines  in  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire.  His  studies,  based  on  a  collection  of 
some  1,500  specimens  (later  sold  to  the  British 
Museum),  resulted  in  the  publication  in  1825  of 
Antediluvian  Phytolu^\  a  pioneering  work  in 
palaeobotany.  He  became  a  fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  in  1824. 

Simultaneously  he  pursued  an  interest  in 
archaeology.  Searching  for  fossils  on  Fitz- 
william's estates  at  Castor  in  182 1,  he  discovered 
a  large  tessellated  Roman  pavement;  this  encour- 
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aged  him  to  conduct  a  series  of  excavations, 
unusually  systematic  for  their  time,  which  con- 
tinued until  1827.  From  1823  he  produced  a 
series  of  plates  illustrating  his  discoveries,  largely 
engraved  from  his  own  drawings,  entitled  The 
Durohrkae  of  Antoninus.  These  appeared  in  a 
single  volume  in  1828,  though  the  text  to  accom- 
pany them  was  never  published.  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1825.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  became  friendly  with  the  poet 
John  Clare  [q.v.],  a  frequent  visitor  at  Milton 
from  1820.  Artis  and  Clare  shared  an  interest  in 
natural  histor>  and  the  latter  often  refers  to 
:\rtis's  opinions  on  local  flora  and  fauna  and  to 
specimens  which  he  saw  in  his  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  .-^rtis  even  made  a  plaster  bust  of 
Clare,  who  once  described  his  friend  as  'a  clever 
man  &  even,  thing  but  a  poet'. 

In  .\ugust  1826  .Artis  left  Milton  to  go  into 
business  on  his  own  again.  After  long  negotiations 
he  purchased  the  Doncaster  race  clubhouse, 
opening  in  time  to  provide  food  and  accom- 
modation for  racegoers  attending  the  St  Leger 
meeting  of  1828.  .-Mthough  the  venture  was 
initially  successful,  race  week  alone  could  not 
sustain  the  business  for  the  rest  of  the  year;  the 
propert)  was  leased  and  the  clubhouse  opened 
only  in  September.  In  1830  .Artis  returned  to 
Castor  and  for  the  next  few  years  divided  his  time 
between  his  business  interests  in  Doncaster  and 
small-scale  excavations  at  Castor.  In  1844  he 
became  a  regional  committee  member  of  the 
newly  formed  British  Archaeological  .Association 
and  began  to  conduct  larger  excavations,  com- 
municating his  discoveries  through  the  .Associ- 
ation's Journal.  Me  dug  chiefly  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  land  at  Sibson,  encouraged  by  finds 
made  during  construction  of  the  Northampton- 
Peterborough  railway.  Work  continued  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  Doncaster  24 
December  1847.  He  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard at  Castor. 

(Parish  registers  of  Saxmundham  and  St  Mary,  Maryle- 
bone;  Gentleman  5  Magazine,  .May  1821;  Literary  Gazette, 
8  January  1848;  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society, 
1 849;  Mark  Storey  (ed.).  The  Letters  ajjohn  Clare,  1 985 .  | 

StKVKN    loMl.lNSON 

ASHTON,  Baron  (i  842-1 930),  linoleum  manu- 
facturer, (See  WII,I.IA.Vl.S()N,J,\.MtS.) 

ASPDIN,  Joseph  (1778-1855),  pioneer  cement 
maker,  was  born  in  I  lunslet,  Leeds,  the  eldest  in 
the  family  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas .Aspdin,  bricklayer  ol  I  lunslet,  and  his  wife 
.Vlar\.  Aspdin  followed  his  lather's  trade  of  brick- 
layer and  builder  at  Briggate,  Leeds.  I  lis  exper- 
iments with  cement  making  led  him  to  apply  for  a 
patent  which  was  granted  in  June   1824 — no. 

!  1,022  entitled  *An  Improvement  in  the  .Modes  of 
'roducing  an  Artificial  Stone' — the  first  such 
patent  to  be  granted.  Cement  is  the  term  in  com- 


mon use  for  a  powder  which  hardens  when  mixed 
with  water  and  is  used  to  bind  together  aggregates 
of  gravel  and  stone  to  produce  concrete.  Portland 
cement  is  today  the  most  popular  t\pe  of  cement 
and  is  used  in  vast  quantities  for  building  and 
construction  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  .Aspdin's 
day  cement  manufacture  was  undergoing  rela- 
tively rapid  development  and  many  experimenters 
were  working  in  the  field.  .As  Portland  stone  had  a 
high  reputation  and  provided  a  standard  with 
which  artificial  products  would  naturally  be  com- 
pared, Aspdin  chose  the  name  'Portland  cement' 
for  his  patent  material.  He  produced  it  by  burning 
at  high  temperatures  finely  pulverized  lime  with 
clay  in  certain  proportions,  and  grinding  the  pro- 
duct. To  get  the  high  temperatures  he  used  a  kiln 
like  a  glass  furnace.  This  may  have  been  the  fac- 
tor which  enabled  him  alone  to  burn  clinker  suc- 
cessfully, since  a  glass  kiln  would  be  more  likely  to 
reach  the  temperatures  required  for  successful 
burning  of  Pordand  cement  rather  than  the  lime- 
burning  kiln  used  by  his  competitors.  There  was  a 
glass-works  at  Tlunslet  at  this  time  and  a  glass- 
works and  foundries  at  Wakefield. 

Aspdin  set  up  a  partnership  in  1824  with  a 
neighbour  as  'patent  Portland  cement  manufac- 
turers', operating  from  Leeds  and  W  akefield  and 
later  expanded  to  an  agency  at  Liverpool.  When 
the  partnership  ended  in  1837,  Aspdin  recom- 
menced manufacture  with  his  two  sons,  James 
and  William,  at  a  nearby  site  and  took  James  into 
partnership  three  years  later.  When  he  retired  in 
1842,  James  continued  the  business.  .Meanwhile 
William  was  establishing  partnerships  to  make 
Pordand  cement  at  Westminster  and  Ciateshead 
upon  'Tyne  in  England,  and  I  lamburg  in  Ger- 
many. 'I'hroughout  this  period  William  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate,  often  with  exaggeration,  of 
the  superior  qualities  of  his  father's  Portland 
cement. 

.Aspdin  married  .\lar\  T'otherby  at  I  lunslet, 
Leeds,  21  .May  181 1.  They  had  two  sons  and  five 
daughters,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  .Aspdin 
died  20  .March  1853  and  was  buried  in  St  John's 
churchyard,  Wakefield.  There  is  a  tablet  to  his 
memorj'  in  Leeds  town  hall  which  was  unveiled  in 
1924. 

|P.  K.  Halstcad,  'The  Karly  I  liston  ot  i'ortlaiul 
(k-ment',  Transactions  oflheSewcomen  Society,  vol.  \\\i\, 

I961-2.I  T.  \\  .  KiRKllRlDl 

ASPINALL,  Sir  John  Audley  Frederick  (i  85 1- 

1937),  mechanical  engineer,  was  born  in  Liver- 
pool 25  August  1 85 1,  the  second  ol  three  sons 
(there  was  also  a  daughter)  ol  John  Ihiilge  Aspi- 
nall,  (.)(,'.,  who  was  latterly  the  recorder  ol  the  city 
o(  Liverpool,  and  his  wile  Bertha  \\  yatt,  daughter 
of  John  Audley  Jee,  merchant  ol  .Mount  \  ernon, 
Liverpool,  ami  descendant  ol  the  inventor  John 
Wyatt  |i|.v.|.  1  le  was  educated  at  Beaumont  Col- 
lege, Berkshire,  and  in  1868  became  a  pupil  of 
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John  Ramsbottom  [q.v.]  and  later  F.  W.  Webb 
[q.v.]  in  the  locomotive  works  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway  at  Crewe.  At  the  end  of 
his  pupillage  in  1872  he  was  sent  to  the  United 
States  to  study  developments  in  railways  and 
steel-making,  and  on  his  return  became  assistant 
manager  of  the  steelworks  at  Crewe.  In  1875  he 
moved  to  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Rail- 
way of  Ireland  as  the  works  manager  and  assistant 
locomotive  superintendent  at  Inchicore  near 
Dublin,  where  he  was  responsible  for  making 
improvements  to  the  automatic  vacuum  brake. 

In  1886  he  was  invited  to  become  the  chief 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway,  for  whom  he  completed,  equipped, 
and  organized  the  engineering  workshops  in 
Horwich,  widely  regarded  as  a  model  of  their 
kind,  eventually  employing  over  10,000  men.  In 
1899  the  company  took  the  unusual  step  of 
appointing  him  general  manager,  a  tribute  to  his 
administrative  as  well  as  engineering  abilities.  I  le 
succeeded  in  reversing  the  downward  trend  of  the 
railway's  fortunes,  countering  the  advance  of 
electric  trams  by  introducing  electric  traction  on 
suburban  railway  lines  such  as  Liverpool  to 
Southport,  one  of  the  earliest  main-line  electrifi- 
cation schemes  in  the  countrv,  completed  in 
1904.  He  also  built  up  the  railway's  fleet  of  pas- 
senger and  cargo  ships  sailing  to  Ireland  and  the 
Continent  from  Goole,  Fleetwood,  and  Liver- 
pool; by  191 4  it  was  the  largest  of  any  of  the 
British  railway  companies. 

I'or  his  work  at  I  lorwich  in  \\  orld  War  I  he  w as 
knighted  in  191 7.  I  le  retired  from  his  position  as 
general  manager  in  1919  and  was  appointed  a 
director  of  the  company,  but  resigned  later  in  the 
same  year  on  his  appointment  as  consulting 
mechanical  engineer  to  the  newly  formed  .Minis- 
try of  Transport,  a  position  he  held  until  1927. 
Throughout  this  time  he  took  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  the  education  of  young  engineers, 
especially  in  the  Horwich  Mechanics'  Institute, 
which  he  founded  in  1888.  In  1902  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  railwa\  engin- 
eering at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  and  from 
1908  to  191 5  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  facult\ 
of  engineering. 

Among  many  professional  distinctions  w  ere  his 
presidencies  of  the  Institutions  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  {1909)  and  Civil  Engineers  (19 19), 
and  the  (Smeatonian)  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
(193 1).  In  1936  he  was  awarded  the  James  Watt 
medal  of  the  Institution  of  .Mechanical  Engineers 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  advance 
of  mechanical  engineering. 

In  1874  he  married  Gertrude  Helen  (died 
1 921),  daughter  of  Francis  B.  Schriider  of  Liver- 
pool. They  had  one  son  and  three  daughters; 
their  son,  John  Bridge  .Aspinall,  became  a  QC,  as 
did  his  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  and  he  was 
for  five  years  the  cirv  remembrancer  until  his  earlv 


death  in  1932.  Aspinall  died  in  Woking  19 
January  1937. 

[H.  A.  V.  Bulleid,  The  Aspinall  Era,  1967;  John  Mar- 
shall, A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Railway  Engineers, 
1978;  D.  J.Jeremy  (cd.).  Dictionary  of  Business  Biography, 
vol.  i,  1985;  Engineering,  vol.  cxliii,  p.  1 16. j 

Ronald  .\I.  Birsf. 

ASTOR,  William  Waldorf,  first  \'iscou\t 
Astor  (1848-19 19),  urban  landlord  and  news- 
paper proprietor,  was  born  31  March  1848  in 
New  York,  the  only  child  of  John  Jacob  .Astor, 
manager  of  the  family  estate,  and  his  w  ife  Char- 
lotte Gibbes.  I  le  was  educated  privately  and  at 
Columbia  Law  School,  and  worked  as  a  lawyer 
and  in  the  family  estates  before  entering  the  New 
York  State  .\ssembly  as  a  Republican  in  1 877.  He 
built  the  Waldorf  section  of  w  hat  later  became  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  In  1879  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1 880  ran  unsuccessfully 
for  Congress.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  as  minis- 
ter to  Italy.  There  he  wrote  I  alenttno:  an  Ilisturiial 
Rimtance  of  the  Sixteenth  Centiir)',  published  in 
1885,  the  year  when  he  ceased  to  hold  his  diplo- 
matic office. 

-Astor  married  -Mar\  Dahlgren,  daughter  of 
James  William  Paul  of  Philadelphia,  in  1878. 
They  had  two  sons,  Waldorf  (later  second  \  is- 
count  -Astor,  q.v.)  and  John  Jacob  (later  Baron 
-Astor  of  Hever,  q.v.),  and  a  daughter. 

In  1890  Aslor's  father  died,  leaving  him  a  leg- 
acy estimated  at  100  million  dollars.  In  Sep- 
tember 1890  he  took  his  family  to  London.  In 
1893  he  bought  Cliveden  House,  to  which  he 
added  the  entire  balustrade  of  the  \  ilia  Borghese. 
He  was  naturalized  as  a  British  subject  in  1899. 
In  1906  he  made  over  Cliveden  to  his  newly  mar- 
ried elder  son,  and  bought  1  lever  Castle  in  Kent, 
which  he  reconstructed  and  where  he  housed  his 
collection  of  pictures  and  artefacts. 

In  1892  he  bought  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a 
Liberal  evening  daily  newspaper  w  hich  he  turned 
into  a  Conservative  organ.  In  1893  he  launched 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  a  monthly  journal.  In 
1911  he  bought  the  Observer,  in  order  to  get  the 
services  of  its  editor,  J.  L.  Garvin  [q.v.],  as  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  The  Gazette  wan  sold  in 
.August  191 5,  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  having 
already  been  sold  in  191 2.  Astor  retained  the 
Ohsener,  w hich  w as  subsequently  passed  dow n  to 
his  son  \V  aldorf. 

Astor  was  a  substantial  contributor  to  charities 
and  to  the  Conservative  Party.  He  was  created 
Baron  .Astor  in  1916,  and  promoted  viscount  in 
19 1 7.  Astor  was  a  shy,  austere  and,  by  all 
accounts,  unlovable  man.  He  despised  his  native 
country  and  said  so  in  print.  In  return,  he  was 
lampooned  by  the  New  York  press.  He  added  two 
further  novels  of  historical  romance  to  his  pub- 
lished output  before  1900.  He  was  important  not 
so  much  for  any  positive  achievement  as  for 
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the  unintended  consequences  of  his  purchases. 
Through  buying  the  Ohsener,  he  presened  the 
independence  of  Ganin.  By  taking  a  peerage  he 
ruined  the  political  career  of  his  elder  son,  who 
had  become  Unionist  MP  for  Plymouth  in  1910 
and  was  elevated  to  the  Lords  in  succession  to  his 
father  in  1919,  but  also  created  the  opportunity 
for  his  daughter-in-law,  Nancy  (later  \  iscountess 
Astor,  q.v.)  to  win  her  husband's  seat  at  a  by- 
election,  and  thus  become  the  Hrst  woman  to  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  .Astor  died  18  October 
1 9 19  in  Brighton. 

[Stephen  Koss,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  lite  Political  Press  in 
Britain,  vol.  ii,  1984;  Waldorf  Astor  papers  (Reading 
Lniversit>  libran);  J.  L.  Gar%in  papers  (Lniversitv  of 
Texas  at  .Austin,  Harn  Ranson  Humanities  Research 
Center);  .Michael  .Astor,  Tribal  Feeling,  1963;  W.J. 
Ghent  in  Dictionan  of  American  Biography,  vol.  i,  1928.) 

John  Tlr.nfr 

ATKINS,  Anna  (i  799-1 871),  botanist,  pub- 
lisher, and  photographic  artist,  was  born  16 
March  1799  in  Tonbridge,  Kent,  the  only  child  of 
John  George  Children,  FRS,  scientist  [q.v.],  and 
his  wife  Hester  .\nne  Holwell,  whose  death, 
probably  due  to  the  birth,  eventually  occurred 
twent>  months  later.  Some  aspects  of  her  early 
life  are  suggested  in  her  pseudo-anonymous  bio- 
graphy of  her  father;  otherwise,  little  is  known. 
Anna's  mother  died  shortly  after  childbirth  (the 
same  fate  that  had  befallen  her  father's  mother) 
and  the  father  and  daughter  developed  a  close 
and  mutually  productive  lifelong  relationship.  It 
w  as  from  him  that  she  learned  a  love  of  science 
and  a  facilit>  at  working  with  her  hands.  Chil- 
dren's influential  position  in  the  British  .Museum 
and  the  Royal  Society  undoubtedly  encouraged 
his  daughter's  acceptance  in  these  traditionally 
male  circles.  .Anna  Children  proved  to  be  a  highly 
skilled  draughtsman  and  contributed  more  than 
200  illustrations  to  her  father's  1823  translation 
of  Jean  Lamarck's  Genera  of  Shells. 

A  member  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  London, 
Atkins  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application  of  pho- 
tography to  science  and  to  publication.  I  ler  father 
had  chaired  the  Royal  Society  meeting  in  Febru- 
ar>  1839  when  William  llenr>  Fox  Talbot  (q.v.) 
first  publicly  revealed  the  details  of  photogenic 
drawing.  W  ithin  a  short  time  lather  and  daughter 
were  experimenting  with  photography.  .Atkins's 
major  contribution,  however,  was  entirely  of 
her  <wn  making.  .Among  scientists,  botanists 
especially  had  grasped  the  potential  of  the  new  art 
of  photography  l<ir  recording  complex  scientific 
specimens.  As  an  illustrator  and  lithographer, 
Alkins  extended  this  potential  to  the  Held  of  pub- 
lication. She  undertook  the  Hrsi  serious  appli- 
cation of  photography  to  science  by  making 
phologram.s  of  her  extensive  collection  of  algae. 

Anna  Alkins  had  become  a  close  friend  of  Sir 
John  llerschel  |q.v.|,  another  photographic  pio- 
neer, and  hi.s  daughters.  She  turned  to  his  1842 


invention  of  the  cyanot}pe  process  for  her  photo- 
graphic work.  It  was  a  clever  choice.  Ihe  cyano- 
type  was  inexpensive  and  relatively  easy  to  work; 
its  only  disadvantage,  a  blue  image  tone,  was 
hardly  a  drawback  for  her  chosen  subjects.  .Most 
importantly,  cyanot>pes  were  far  more  permanent 
than  other  early  photographs  and  much  of 
.Atkins's  output  sur\ived  in  good  condition  a  cen- 
tun  and  a  half  later.  Atkins  employed  these  cya- 
not\pe  plates  to  publish  the  hrst  book  illustrated 
with  photographs,  pre-dating  her  colleague  Wil- 
liam Henr\  Fox  Talbot's  better  known  The  Pencil 
of  Xatiire  (1844-6).  Her  privately  published 
Photographs  of  British  Algae:  Cyanotype  Impressions 
was  issued  regularly  in  parts  between  October 
1843  and  September  1853,  eventually  incorpor- 
ating more  than  400  photographic  plates,  and  was 
distributed  to  scientific  friends  and  institutions. 
The  text  was  photographic  copies  of  her  own 
handwriting  and  the  thousands  of  plates  required 
were  laboriously  produced  on  hand-coated 
paper.  .Atkins  was  a  sensitive  photographer  who 
continued  after  this  to  create  cyanot>pes  of  other 
natural  objects,  largely  tor  their  aesthetic  value, 
and  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  Anne  Di.xon 
(nee  .Austen),  a  close  childhood  friend,  the  wife  of 
a  vicar  in  Sussex. 

In  1825  Anna  married  John  Pelly  .Atkins,  a 
sheriff  and  railway  promoter,  the  son  of  John 
.Atkins,  alderman  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  .MP 
for  .Arundel  in  1 830-1.  There  were  no  children 
of  the  marriage.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
British  .Museum  in  1840,  John  George  Children 
went  to  live  with  his  daughter  at  Sevenoaks, 
strengthening  their  collaboration  in  science. 
.After  a  lingering  illness  .Anna  .Atkins  died  at  her 
home,  Halstead  Place,  9  June  1871. 
|.A.  A.,  Photographs  of  British  Algae:  Cyanotype  Impres- 
sions, 1843-53;  .A.  .A.,  Memoir  off.  C.  Children,  Esij., 
1853;  I..  J.  Schaaf,  Stin  Gardens;  \  ictorian  Photograms  fy 
Anna  Atkins,  1985;  J.  1,.  Wilson,  'The  Cyanotype',  Tech- 
nology  and.irt,  ed.  .\1.  Fritchard,  1990.J 

I.ARRVj.  SCH.AAF 

ATKINSON,  Edv^a^d  Leicester  (i  881-1929), 
surgeon-captain,  was  born  23  November  1881  at 
Sion  I  lill,  St  Vincent,  \\  indward  Islands,  \\  est 
Indies,  the  second  of  seven  children  and  only  son 
of  Fdward  Leycesler  Atkinson,  then  an  account- 
ant at  the  Colonial  Bank,  Kingstown,  St  \  incent, 
and  his  wife  Jane  Anne  1  la/ell.  I.ntering  Forest 
School,  Walthamstow,  Fssex,  in  October  i8()5,  in 
the  following  five  years  he  received  prizes  for 
mathematics,  chemistr\,  and  form  work.  In  1900 
he  went  to  St  Thomas's  I  lospital  to  study  medi- 
cine, qualifying  in  1906  as  .\1RCS  and  FRCP, 
and  he  then  went  for  a  short  time  to  Brompton 
I  lospital  and  Convalescent  Centre. 

.Atkinson  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  i()o8  and 
was  recommended  by  the  medical  director- 
general  to  join  as  surgeon  and  helminthologist  the 
1 9 10  expedition  to  Antarctica  led  by  Captain 
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Robert  Falcon  Scott  [q.v.].  In  191 2  the  leadership 
of  the  expedition's  remnant  at  Cape  Evans 
devolved  upon  Atkinson,  the  sole  remaining  of- 
ficer. He  initiated  and  led  the  search  part)  which 
found  and  buried  the  bodies  of  Scott,  Edward  A. 
Wilson  [q.v.],  and  H.  R.  Bowers,  retrieving  the 
diaries,  drawings,  and  letters  that  revealed  the 
epic  storv  of  their  fate.  This  scene  is  depicted  in 
bas-relief  on  the  plinth  of  the  Scott  memorial, 
Plymouth.  Atkinson  also  wrote  the  epitaph  to 
Captain  Oates:  'Hereabouts  died  a  ver\-  gallant 
gentleman  .  .  .  ' 

During  World  War  1  Atkinson  sen  ed  with  the 
Royal  Naval  Division  at  Gallipoli  in  191 5,  and  the 
Royal  Marine  howitzer  brigade  in  France 
19 1 6-1 8.  Mentioned  in  dispatches  and  twice 
wounded,  he  was  appointed  to  the  DSO  in  1918. 
In  September  1918  his  ship  Il.VlS  Glutton  blew 
up  in  Dover  harbour.  Although  severely 
wounded,  Atkinson  rescued  Hve  seamen  and  was 
awarded  the  Albert  medal.  He  was  staff-surgeon 
(19 1 3)  and  surgeon-commander  (191 8).  In  1919 
he  saw  active  ser\ice  in  north  Russia,  .\warded 
the  Chadwick  gold  medal  in  1920,  he  retired 
from  the  navy  in  1928,  the  year  he  became 
surgeon-captain.  The  7"«nw/ of  the  Royal  .\aval 
Medical  Ser\ice  published  nineteen  articles 
written  by  Atkinson. 

Physically  short  and  slightly  built,  Atkinson 
possessed  remarkable  attributes.  He  had  a  clear 
scientific  mind  but  was  self-effacing,  modest,  and 
a  man  of  few  words.  As  a  ser\iceman  he  was 
reliable,  displaying  grit,  fearlessness,  and 
devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  being  cheerful  and 
optimistic.  During  the  19 10  .Antarctic  expedition 
Scott  mentioned  Atkinson,  Bowers,  and  L.  E.  G. 
Oates  [q.v.]  as  those  on  whom  he  particularly 
relied,  describing  them  as  'treasures'. 

On  12  August  1 91 5  at  Rochford,  Essex,  .Atkin- 
son married  Jessie  1  lamilton  Fowler  (died  July 
1928),  daughter  of  Peter  Ferguson,  salesman. 
They  had  no  children.  .Atkinson  married 
secondly,  in  Glasgow  15  November  1928,  .\lar> 
Flint,  daughter  of  John  Hunter,  of  Glasgow. 

When  he  retired  from  the  na\y  .Atkinson  joined 
SS  Cit}'  uj  Sparta  as  ship's  surgeon  and  sailed  to 
India.  During  the  return  voyage  he  died  in  the 
Mediterranean  20  February  1929  and  was  buried 
at  sea. 

[Reginald  Pound,  Scutl  ofiheAnlanlic,  1 966;  Scull 's  Lust 
Expeililion,  1913  (arranged  by  Leonard  lluxlcy);  private 
information.]  Adrif.nnk  Rkvnolds 

AUDLEY,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Gloucesier 
(f.  1 291-1347),  baron,  was  the  second  son  of  Sir 
Hugh  .Audley  (r.  1267-^.13  26)  of  Stratton  Audley, 
Oxfordshire,  by  his  marriage  to  Isolt,  widow  of 
Sir  Walter  de  Balun  and  daughter  of  Edmund 
Mortimer  of  Wigmore,  I  lerefordshire.  .Audley 
senior  was  a  minor  baron,  with  lands  in  Glouces- 
tershire as  well  as  Oxfordshire  and  a  long  record 


of  ser\'ice  to  the  Crown.  This  was  the  route  by 
which  his  son  rose  into  the  higher  nobility .  First 
appearing  as  a  newly  created  knight  of  the  house- 
hold of  Edward  II  in  November  13 11,  he  rapidly 
became  a  central  figure  at  court,  obtaining  in 
April  1 3 1 7  one  of  the  greatest  prizes  at  the  king's 
disposal:  marriage  to  .Margaret  de  Clare,  widow 
of  the  former  royal  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston, 
Earl  of  Cornwall  [q.v.],  and  co-heiress  to  the 
estates  of  her  brother,  Gilbert  de  Clare,  ninth 
Earl  of  Gloucester  [q.v.],  who  had  died  at 
Bannockburn. 

From  13 16  to  1319  .Audley  was  one  of  a  small 
group  of  courtiers,  including  Roger  Damon, 
[q.v.]  and  Hugh  Despenser  junior  [q.v.],  hus- 
bands of  the  other  two  Gloucester  co-heiresses, 
who  kept  a  tight  grip  on  Edward  II's  patronage 
and  favour;  though  he  was  perhaps  the  least  pro- 
minent of  the  three.  During  this  period  he  con- 
tracted to  sen  e  Edward  for  life  and  from  1 3 1 7  he 
was  summoned  to  Parliament.  The  violent  oppo- 
sition to  the  king's  friends  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  forced  .Audley  to  leave  the  court  in 
13 18,  but  he  returned  to  sene  in  the  royal  army  at 
the  siege  of  Benvick  in  September  13 19.  By  this 
time  the  acquisitiveness  of  the  younger  Des- 
penser was  beginning  to  fracture  the  unity  of  the 
court,  and  Audley  was  one  of  Despenser's  first 
victims.  His  holdings  in  south  Wales,  the  gains  of 
his  marriage,  made  him  vulnerable  to  Des- 
penser's territorial  ambitions  in  that  area,  and  by 
May  1320  he  had  lost  control  of  Gwynllwg  and 
Newport.  Fhese  and  similar  pro\ocations  led 
.Audley  to  join  other  marchers  and  former  cour- 
tiers in  rebellion,  under  the  leadership  of  Lancas- 
ter, their  one-time  enemy.  .Audley's  lands  were 
confiscated  in  .April  1321  and  in  .March  1322  he 
was  captured  at  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  Lancaster's  forces  were  conclusively 
defeated. 

Between  1322  and  1326  .Audley  was  in  prison, 
escaping  execution  only  through  the  influence  of 
his  wife,  Edward's  niece  and  the  younger  Des- 
penser's sister-in-law.  After  Edward  II's  over- 
throw in  1 3  26  he  was  restored  and  he  received  back 
a  substantial  portion  of  his  estates.  This  did  not 
prevent  him  joining  the  revolt  of  Henr>,  third 
Earl  of  Lancaster  [q.v.],  against  the  corrupt 
government  of  Queen  Isabella  [q.v.]  and  Roger 
Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  .March  [q.v.],  in  1328.  In 
Januarv  1329  he  surrendered  and  was  fined 
jCi 0,000,  a  sum  eventually  remitted. 

After  the  coup  which  established  Edward  III 
on  the  throne  in  1330  he  once  again  became  an 
active  royal  agent,  sening  as  envoy  to  France  in 
133 1  and  fighting  in  the  Scottish  campaigns  of 
the  mid- 1 330s.  In  .March  1337  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Gloucester:  a  title  which  he  owed  to  his 
wife's  inheritance,  to  his  own  senices  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  his  popularitv  with  the  baronage. 
For  the  remainder  of  his  career  he  continued  to 
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sene  Edward  III,  fighting  in  Scotland,  at  the 
siege  of  Dunbar,  in  1337-8,  joining  Edward  in 
Flanders  in  1339,  and  taking  part  in  the  battle  of 
Sluys  in  1340  and  in  Edward's  Brittany  campaign 
of  1342.  He  died  10  November  1347,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  married  Ralph 
Stafford,  later  first  Earl  of  Stafford  [q.v.].  He  was 
buried  among  his  wife's  Clare  ancestors  at 
Tonbridge  Prior\.  In  suniving  the  conspicuous 
favour  of  Edward  II  in  order  to  go  on  to  win  that 
of  Edward  III  he  had  followed  a  course  unusual 
enough  to  suggest  both  his  high  abilities  and  his 
political  dexterit} . 

[J.  C.  Da\ies,  The  Baronial  Opposilion  to  Edward  II, 
1918;  J.  R.  Maddicott,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  1J07-22, 
1970;  J.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, IJ07-24,  1972;  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Complete  Peerage, 
new  edn.,  vols,  i  and  v,  1910  and  1926.] 

J.  R.  Maddicott 

AULDJO,  John  (i  805-1 886),  geologist  and 
Alpinist,  was  born  26  July  1805  in  Montreal,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  Alexander  Auldjo,  a  leading  Montreal  mer- 
chant bom  in  Aberdeen,  and  his  wife  Eweretta 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Richardson  of  Portsoy, 
near  Banff  She  and  his  infant  sister  died  in  1808. 
His  father  retired  in  1813  to  London,  and  Auldjo 
was  educated  at  Atwood's  School  in  I  lammer- 
smith,  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
matriculated  as  a  pensioner  in  1823  but  did  not 
take  a  degree.  He  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
in  1827.  His  father's  death  in  182 1  left  him  finan- 
cially independent. 

In  1827  .Auldjo  visited  Switzerland  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  eight  local  men,  climbed  to  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  This  was  only  the  four- 
teenth successful  ascent,  and  his  account  of  this 
exploit,  published  in  1828,  Sanative  of  an  /hcetit 
to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  on  the  8tli  and  gtli 
August,  1827,  is  a  classic  of  Alpine  literature:  a 
vivid  narrative  of  the  pleasures  and  perils  of 
mountaineering  enhanced  by  examples  of  his 
skilful  draughtsmanship  made  on  the  journey. 
Later  he  lived  in  .Naples,  his  name  occurring  in 
the  letters  and  reminiscences  of  Sir  VV  illiam  Gell 
(q.v.).  I  le  made  his  first  visit  to  Vesuvius  in  183 1, 
and  published  Sketches  of  Vesuvius,  with  Short 
Accounts  of  its  Principal  Eruptions  in  1832. 
(irangcri/ed  (see  James  (jranger,  q.v.)  copies  in 
the  British  Library,  formerly  in  his  pos.session, 
testify  to  a  continued  interest  in  both  subjects. 
Gcll  said  Auldjo  was  considered  'wet  nurse  to  the 
Volcano'.  The  published  diar\  of  his  visit  in  1833 
to  (irccce  and  ' I urk{:\,  Journal  oj  a  Visit  to  C.on- 
ilanlinople,  and  some  of  the  (jreek  Islands,  in  the 
Spnnfi  and  Summer  oJ  i8j J  (1835),  was  dedicated 
to  (icil. 

In  the  1840s  and  1K50S  he  lived  at  Noel 
I  louse,  Kensington,  and  participated  in  the 
ftcientihc,  litcrar>,  and  artistic  life  of  London.  1  le 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 


(1828)  and  the  Royal  Society  (1840);  he  joined 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  its  foundation 
in  1830.  Financial  problems  forced  him  to  setde 
abroad,  mainly  in  Geneva,  in  the  late  1850s.  He 
was  acting  British  consul  in  Geneva  1 870-1,  and 
unpaid  consul  from  1872  until  his  death.  His  sur- 
viving letters  to  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  first 
Baron  Lytton  [q.v.],  his  friend  of  half  a  centurj', 
reveal  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  personalit}'. 

In  i860  he  married  Caroline  Ilayden, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Pope  Hammet.  They  had  two 
daughters.  Auldjo  died  6  .May  1886  in  Geneva. 

[Notes  and Qiteries,  vol.  clwi,  1934,  pp.  327-32;  E.  Clay 
and  .\1.  Frederiksen  (eds.),  Sir  William  Gell  in  Italy. 
Tellers  to  the  Societ)'  of  Dileltanli.  i8ji-i8_^-;,  1976; 
Lytton  MSS  in  Hertfordshire  Record  Office,  Hertford.] 
SiBVLL.\J.ANF.  Flower 

AVRANCHES,  Henry  of  {d.  1262/3),  Latin 
poet.  [See  henry  of  .\vr.\.\ches.] 

AYRTON,  Hertha  (1854-1923),  physicist,  was 
born  Phoebe  Sarah  Marks  28  .April  1854  in  Port- 
sea  near  Plymouth,  the  third  child  and  elder 
daughter  in  the  family  of  six  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Levi  Marks,  clock-maker  and  jewel- 
ler at  Petw  orth,  the  son  of  a  Jew  ish  Polish  refu- 
gee, and  his  wife  .Alice  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Moss,  a  glass  merchant  of  Portsea.  .At  an 
early  age  she  w  as  sent  with  her  cousins  to  a  school 
in  London  run  by  her  paternal  aunt  and  her  hus- 
band, .Alphonse  I  lartog,  a  French  teacher.  .At  the 
age  of  sixteen  she  began  to  earn  her  own  living  by 
teaching,  first  as  a  resident  governess  and  then  for 
six  years  as  a  freelance  teacher  of  mathematics. 
She  adopted  the  name  I  lertha,  perhaps  to  indi- 
cate her  changed  circumstances.  In  1873  she  met 
Barbara  Bodichon  ]q.v.],  a  wealthy  woman  inter- 
ested in  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  Ciirton  College,  C^am- 
bridge,  who  remained  her  lifelong  friend  and 
benefactress.  Through  Barbara  Bodichon  she 
met,  among  others,  Cieorge  l^liot,  J.  1  lilaire  Bel- 
loc,  and  William  .Morris  [qq.v.].  In  1H76  she  went 
to  (jirton  (^ollegc  where  she  gained  third-class 
honours  in  the  mathematical  tripos  in  18H0,  and 
showed  her  Hair  tor  experimentation  and  design- 
ing .scientific  instruments.  On  returning  to  Lon- 
don, she  patented  a  line-divider,  a  drawing  device 
that  allowed  any  line  to  be  divided  into  any  given 
number  of  equal  parts. 

In  1884  she  enrolled  as  a  special  student  at 
l'insbur\  Technical  College  under  the  tutelage  of 
William  lulmuiul  Ayrlon  [q.v.],  proles.sor  of 
applied  physics  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  higher 
technical  education.  1  le  and  1 1.  1'^.  Armstrong 
[q.v.],  whose  obituary  of  1  lerlha  in  .\atiire  was 
somewhat  ungenerous  and  anti-suf  fragelle,  were, 
in  1879,  the  first  two  professors  to  be  appointed 
by  the  City  and  (iuilils  Instiiule.  In  1885  she 
married,  as  his  second  wife,  \\ .  1^.  .Ayrton  (the 
son  of  Edward  Nugent  Ayrlon,  barrister)  ami 
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assisted  him  in  his  research  on  the  electric  arc. 
They  had  one  daughter;  there  was  also  a  daughter 
of  Ayrton's  previous  marriage,  who  married  Israel 
Zangwill  [q.v.]. 

Ilertha  Ayrton  carried  on  with  the  experiments 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  America  in  1 893 
and  subsequently  became  the  leading  authority 
on  the  subject.  Her  articles  in  the  Electrician 
(1895  ^"d  1896)  and  papers  before  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
(1895,  1897,  and  1898)  were  put  together  in  her 
book  The  Electric  Arc  (igoi),  the  standard  work  on 
the  arc  for  many  years.  In  their  anomalous  beha\  - 
iour  electric  arcs  seemed  to  defy  Ohm's  Law  and 
she  discovered  the  cause  of  this.  She  also  investi- 
gated the  practical  aspects  of  arc  lamps — search- 
lights, and  cinema  and  studio  lamps — taking  out 
several  patents  between  191 3  and  191 4.  She  con- 
tributed to  the  design  of  anti-aircraft  searchlights 
used  in  both  world  wars. 

Her  work  also  began  to  be  recognized  b\  the 
male-dominated  science  community,  although 
attempts  to  join  their  establishments  did  not  go 
unopposed.  Her  two  most  faithful  supporters  in 
trying  to  breach  these  bastions  were  her  husband 
and  his  partner,  the  professor  of  engineering, 
John  Perry.  In  1899  her  paper  on  the  'I  lissing  of 
the  Electric  Arc',  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  was  awarded  a  premium, 
and  two  days  later  she  w as  elected  its  Hrst  woman 
member.  Moves  to  have  her  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1902  were  squashed  when 


the  council,  on  legal  advice,  decided  that  it  had  no 
power  to  elect  a  married  woman.  It  did  award  her 
the  prestigious  Hughes  medal  in  1906,  the  Hrst 
medal  awarded  to  a  woman  by  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  early  1900s  she  began  her  research  on 
the  formation  of  sand  ripples  on  the  seashore 
caused  by  the  oscillator)  movement  of  water,  and 
this  led  her  to  develop  the  '.Ayrton  fan'  in  191 5,  a 
hand-operated  device  for  expelling  poisonous 
gases  from  the  trenches.  More  than  100,000  were 
supplied  to  the  troops  after  much  official  inertia 
had  been  overcome,  .\fter  the  armistice  she 
applied  her  invention  to  the  propulsion  of  liquids 
and  gases  through  pipes  and  the  improvement  of 
ventilation  of  mines,  sewers,  and  warships. 

I  lertha  .Ayrton  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
women's  movement,  a  representati\e  of  the 
Women's  International  League,  and  an  original 
member  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women  (19 19)  and  of  the  National 
Union  of  Scientitic  Workers  (1920).  She  was  a 
talented  artist  and  had  considerable  personal 
charm.  Her  husband  died  in  1908  and  she  died 
26  .August  1923  while  on  holiday  in  North  Lanc- 
ing. 

[Ilie  Times,  28  August  igiy.  Journal  of  the  Inslilulion  of 
Electrical  Engineers, \o\.  Ixi,  1922-3, p.  i,i5i;.Vtf/ttrf,  vol. 
cxii,  1923,  pp.  800-1;  Electrical  Reiierv,  vol.  xciii,  1923, 
pp.  329-30,  with  photo  portrait;  Electrical  Times,  vol. 
Ixiv,  1923,  pp.  217,  451;  .Anthony  Bycrs  in  Electrical 
Living,  winter  1981,  pp.  13-14;  Evelyn  Sharp,  Hertha 
Ayrton  1 8^4- ig2j.  A  Memoir,  1926.  j 
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BACH,  Johann  Christian  (i 735-1 782),  com- 
poser, was  born  5  September  1 735  in  Leipzig,  the 
sixth  and  youngest  son  and  the  eleventh  of  the 
thirteen  children  of  Johann  Sebastian  Bach  and 
his  second  wife  Anna  Magdalena,  daughter  of 
Johann  Caspar  Wilcke,  court  trumpeter.  His 
father  no  doubt  super\ised  his  musical  studies  in 
Leipzig.  .After  J.  S.  Bach's  death  in  1750,  Johann 
Christian  moved  to  Berlin  where  his  half-brother 
Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  assumed  responsibilit)  for 
his  welfare  and  education.  His  first  suniving 
large-scale  compositions,  including  at  least  five 
keyboard  concertos,  date  from  his  years  in  Berlin, 
where  he  also  gained  renown  as  a  harpsichordist. 

In  1755  Bach  made  a  decisive  break  with  the 
inward-looking  Lutheran  traditions  of  his  fore- 
bears by  travelling  to  Italy,  possibly  in  the  com- 
pany of  an  Italian  lady  singer,  where  he  took 
counterpoint  lessons  with  Padre  Martini  in 
Bologna,  composed  several  Roman  Catholic 
church  works,  and  secured  a  Milanese  patron, 
Count  -Agostino  Litta,  through  whose  efforts  he 
became  'second  organist'  at  Milan  cathedral  in 
1 760.  But  it  w  as  in  the  opera  house  not  the  organ 
loft  that  he  found  his  true  metier.  The  success  of 
his  three  operas  for  Italy,  Artaserse  (1760),  Catone 
in  L'lica  (1761),  and  Alessandro  nell'  Indie  (1762), 
prompted  an  invitation  to  compose  two  works  for 
the  King's  Theatre,  London,  and  in  1762  Bach 
travelled  to  London,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
ing twentv  years  of  his  life  as  the  dominant 
musical  figure  in  the  cit),  thereby  earning  the 
sobriquet  'the  London  Bach'. 

By  Februar)  1 764  Bach  was  music  master  to 
Queen  Charlotte.  I  lis  duties  entailed  accompa- 
nying the  amateur  music-making  of  the  king  and 
queen,  teaching  the  harpsichord  to  the  royal 
family,  and  organizing  the  queen's  chamber- 
music  concerts.  For  the  King's  Theatre  he  com- 
posed five  Italian  operas,  of  which  the  first,  Orioue 
(1763),  and  the  last,  Im  (Jlemenzu  di  Seipioue 
(1778),  were  perhaps  the  most  successful,  and  an 
oratorio  Gioas,  Re  di  Ciuda  (1770).  Bach  gave  his 
first  concert  with  his  compatriot  (iarl  I'riedrich 
Abel  (q.v.j  in  1764  and  in  1765  inaugurated  the 
series  of  subscription  concerts  that  eventually 
bore  their  names.  Between  1765  and  1767  these 
were  held  at  (^ariisle  I  louse,  Soho  Square,  and 
were  organized  by  the  impresario  Teresa  (ior- 
nclys.  Fnim  Januar)  17OH  Bach  and  Abel 
managed  the  concern  themselves  at  Almack's 


assembly  rooms  in  King  Street,  St  James's.  The 
Bach-.Abel  concerts  moved  in  1775  to  the  lavish 
Hanover  Square  rooms,  specially  built  for  the 
purpose  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Giovanni 
Gallini  [q.v.].  At  these  concerts  many  of  Bach's 
symphonies,  concertos,  cantatas,  chamber  works, 
and  keyboard  sonatas  were  given  their  first  per- 
formances. 

As  a  composer  and  a  soloist  Bach  did  much  to 
champion  the  pianoforte,  an  instrument  then 
being  developed  in  London  by  German  immi- 
grant craftsmen:  the  sonatas  Op.  5  are  apparently 
the  first  works  published  in  England  to  include 
the  piano  on  the  title-page,  and  Bach  is  credited 
with  performing  the  first  solo  on  the  instrument 
in  public  in  London  in  1768.  The  composer 
visited  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  writing  operas  to  be  performed  in 
Mannheim  and  Paris.  He  was  acquainted  with 
many  great  men  of  his  age,  including  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  John  Zoffany,  Thomas  Gainsborough 
(who  painted  his  portrait),  Charles  Burney 
[qq.v.],  Denis  Diderot,  and  Leopold  and  Wolf- 
gang Amadeus  Mozart.  On  the  \Iozarts'  visit  to 
London  in  1764-5  Bach  is  reputed  to  have  per- 
formed duets  with  the  eight-year-old  composer. 
This  friendship  with  young  Mozart,  who  was 
much  influenced  by  Bach's  music,  was  renewed 
at  another  meeting  in  Paris  in  1778. 

In  the  early  1770s  (the  exact  dale  is  unknown) 
Bach  married  Cecilia  Grassi,  an  Italian  singer 
then  past  her  prime.  'There  were  no  children. 
Bach's  last  years  were  clouded  by  financial  wor- 
ries caused  by  declining  receipts  and  heavy 
expenditure  on  the  1  lanover  Square  concerts.  I  le 
died,  heavily  in  debt,  in  London  i  Januarv  1782 
and  is  buried  in  St  Pancras's  churchyard.  Two 
copies  of  (iainsborough's  portrait  survive  in  the 
National  Portrait  Ciallerv,  London,  and  the 
Civico  .Museo  Bibliografico  .Musicale,  Bologna. 

|C  S,  Terrv',  John  Christian  Bach,  U)2g  (2ntl  cdn. 
1967);  E.  Warburton,  'Johann  Christian  Hach'  in  Tiie 
New  GrmeBach  Family,  1983.I  Stf.phf.n  Rof. 

BACHILORJohn  ((.1615-1674),  licenser  of  the 
press,  was  admitted  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1632  as  coming  Irom  Oxfordsiiire,  and 
graduated  BA  in  1636  and  M.\  in  i63().  In  1642 
he  was  appointed  by  the  1  louse  of  Commons  to 
give  a  weekly  lecture  at  1  .ewishani,  Kent,  but  was 
obstructed  bv  the  \icar  aiui  sonic  of  the  local 
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inhabitants.  Other  parishioners  successfully  peti- 
tioned the  I  louse  of  Lords  in  1643  to  confirm  his 
appointment. 

Under  the  1643  ordinance  to  control  printing, 
Bachilor  was  appointed  one  of  the  rw  elve  divines 
empowered  to  license  books  of  divinitx'.  Bachi- 
lor's  licence  appears  at  the  beginning  of  a  number 
of  w  orks.  I  le  did  not  restrict  himself  merely  to 
giving  his  assent  to  publication,  but  added  his 
comments,  as,  for  example,  on  Two  Treatises .  .  . 
concerning  Infant  Baptism  (1645)  by  John  Tombes 
[q.v.],  where  he  acknowledged  that  the  author 
was  a  godly  man  'and  of  the  Presbyterian  judge- 
ment, though  I  am  not  of  opinion  with  him'  and 
he  agreed  to  the  publication  of  these  treatises  to 
encourage  further  contributions  to  the  debate  on 
infant  baptism.  Licensing  The  Smoke  in  the  Temple 
(1645)  by  John  Saltmarsh  [q.v.],  a  work  advocat- 
ing religious  toleration,  he  described  the  book  as 
'this  way  of  Peace  and  Reconciliation'.  It  was  this 
which  incensed  Presbyterians  and  led  to  com- 
plaints about  him  in  the  Westminster  Assembly. 
Thomas  Ldwards  (d.  1647)  (q.v.)  wrote  of  him 
that  he  was  'such  a  desperate  licenser'  that  'if  the 
Devil  himself  could  make  a  book,  and  give  it  the 
title,  A  Plea  for  Libertv'  of  Conscience  ...  he 
would  license  it.'  He  seems  to  have  remained  a 
licenser  until  1647,  when  a  new  printing  ordi- 
nance came  into  force.  He  himself  published  a 
work  extolling  the  riches  of  free  grace  for  the 
saints. 

Between  1643  and  1645  he  sened  in  the  par- 
liamentary army  as  chaplain  to  Colonel  Valentine 
Walton  [q.v.],  governor  of  King's  Lynn.  He  then 
moved  to  W  indsor  as  chaplain  to  Colonel  Which- 
cote,  governor  of  Windsor  Castle.  Here  he 
encountered  Charles  I's  young  daughter  Eliza- 
beth [q.v.],  to  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  some 
kind  of  chaplain  and  with  whose  \  irtues  he  was 
much  taken.  He  stayed  on  as  a  civilian  minister, 
preaching  to  both  prisoners  and  garrison  at 
Windsor,  having  in  September  1647  became  a 
fellow  of  Eton  College.  In  1658  he  was  appointed 
vicar  of  Datchet,  Buckinghamshire,  where  the 
parishioners  complained  that  he  was  an  absentee, 
but  he  was  exonerated  by  the  trustees  for  the 
maintenance  of  preaching  ministers.  He  lost  all 
his  positions  in  1660. 

After  the  Restoration  he  took  pains  to  dis- 
sociate himself  from  the  religious  radicals,  sub- 
scribing both  to  a  declaration  against  the  Fifth 
Monarchist,  Thomas  Venner  [q.v.],  in  1661,  and 
taking  the  Oxford  oath  in  1666,  abhorring  armed 
resistance  to  the  king.  I  le  seems  to  have  moved  to 
Hackney,  Middlesex,  and  became  involved  with 
the  school  kept  by  Mrs  Perwich  in  the  house  of 
his  near  relation  Robert  Perwich.  He  wrote  a 
defence  of  the  school  and  several  volumes  of 
religious  queries,  simple  guides  to  religion,  partly 
aimed  against  the  Quakers,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tion and  answer.  He  was  married  to  Abigail,  per- 


haps the  daughter  of  Robert  Perwich,  and  died  23 
September  1674.  He  was  buried  in  Hackney. 

[John  Bachilor,  Colden  Sands,  1647,  and  The  lirgins 
Ptiltem,  1 661;  A.  G.  Manhews,  Culamy  Raised,  1934; 
I'homas  Edwards,  Gungraena,  1646;  A.  Laurence, 
Parliamentary  Army  Chaplains  1642—51,  1990.] 

Annf.  Laurf.ncf 

BADDAM,  Benjamin  {fl.  1720- 1742),  printer 
and  compiler  oi. Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society ,  was 
of  obscure  origin.  It  is  possible  that  he  is  the 
Benjamin  Badham,  son  of  John  Badham  of 
Pembridge,  gentleman,  who  matriculated  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  on  8  April  1 701 ,  aged 
twenty  -four.  A  person  with  this  name  was  vicar  of 
Lyonshall,  Herefordshire,  in  1737  and  was  bur- 
ied at  Pembridge  parish  church  24  May  1742.  .\ 
court  case  of  173 1  mentions  that  Katherine  Bad- 
ham, late  of  the  parish  of  Pembridge,  deceased, 
and  Benjamin  Badham,  of  the  same  place,  gentle- 
man, son  and  heir  of  this  lady,  were  both  indebted 
to  a  man  in  Shropshire  for  £672.  At  Wellclose 
Square,  east  London,  Benjamin  Baddam  printed 
two  anonymous  publications  in  1720:  Crambo's 
Elopement.  Or  the  Austere  Poetaster's  Ramble,  in 
imitation  of  John  Wilmot,  second  Earl  of  Roches- 
ter [q.v. I,  and  The  True  Protestant  Account  of  the 
Burning  of  London,  as  an  'antidote'  to  a  tract 
absolving  papists  from  complicitv  in  the  great  fire 
of  London.  John  Nichols  [q.v.j  lists  him  as  a  high- 
flying Fleet  Street  printer  in  the  Literary' Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (vol.  i,  181 2,  p.  304).  It 
was  from  Fleet  Street  that  he  printed  in  1732  a 
subscribed  folio  edition  of  Le  Stourgeon's  Com- 
pleat  Lniiersal  History  of  the  Sneral  Empires  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  Known  World,  illustrated  with 
maps  by  Henr\  W  ilson  and  reprinted,  with  a  new 
title-page,  in  1738. 

Calling  himself  a  former  pupil  of  J.  T.  Desa- 
guliers  [q.v.j,  Baddam  publicized  in  the  Daily 
Advertiser  the  full  range  of  experimental  philos- 
ophy courses  which  he  gave  at  the  London  Coffee 
House,  Ludgate  Hill,  between  11  October  1732 
and  Januarv  1733,  alternating  with  Abraham 
Chovet,  a  Huguenot  anatomy  lecturer  who  was 
appointed  demonstrator  to  the  Barber-Surgeons' 
Company  in  1734. 

Baddam's  experience  qualified  him  for  his 
most  ambitious  known  project — an  abridgement 
of  the  Royal  Society 's  Philosophical  Transactions. 
On  12  October  1738,  as  'B.B.  Philo  Physiolo- 
giae',  he  issued  proposals  in  the  Daily  Advertiser 
for  subscribers  to  this  work  which  was  then 
printed  for  him  by  Godfrey  Smith  in  ten  volumes, 
plus  plates,  between  1738  and  1741,  under  the 
title  of  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Society;  being  a  new 
Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
years  1665  to  1735.  A  second  edition,  extending 
to  1740,  was  published  in  1745  for  John  Nourse 
(volumes  iv-x  are  reprinted  from  the  original  edi- 
tion, with  cancel  title-pages). 
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Pre\ious  abridgements  of  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  had  been  carried  out  on  a  piecemeal 
basis,  whereas  Baddam's  version  provided  conti- 
nuit>  and  uniformit\  for  the  first  time  (see 
Nichols's  summar>  of  them  in  the  above,  pp. 
482-3).  Baddam's  preface  gives  an  informative 
'short  and  succinct  Narrative  of  the  Royal  Societ} 
and  their  Transactions'  and  explains  his  own 
approach.  A  rather  crudely  drawn  frontispiece 
depicts  several  scientific  instruments  and  some 
objects  from  the  society 's  museum  collections.  As 
Baddam  indicates,  the  French  were  translating 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  simultaneoush  (de 
Bremond,  and  then  Demours,  for  the  1731-40 
period).  His  own  competent  and  useful  abridge- 
ment ser\ed  its  purpose  well  for  nearly  sevent) 
years. 

(Publication  details  of  the  Memoirs:  R.  M.  Wiles,  Serial 
Publication  in  England  before  iJSO,  1957,  PP-  175-6  and 
311;  R.  \'.  and  P.J.  Wallis,  Biobibliograpliy  of  British 
MathemaliaandilsApplications.pt.  ii,  ijoi-1760,  1986, 
p.  245.1  John  H.  Applkby 

BADLESMERE,  Bartholomew  (^.i 275-1 322), 
ser\ant  of  the  Crown,  was  the  son  and  heir  of 
Guncelin  Badlesmere  (died  1301),  of  Badles- 
mere, Kent,  and  his  wife  Joan,  daughter  of  Ralph 
FitzBernard  of  Kingsdown,  Kent.  Like  his  father, 
who  was  a  royal  banneret  and  justice  of  Chester 
from  1274  to  1 28 1,  Badlesmere  made  his  way  in 
the  world  through  ser\ice  to  the  Crown.  First 
summoned  to  ser\e  in  Gascony  in  1294,  he 
accompanied  Edward  I  to  Flanders  in  1297, 
fought  at  Falkirk  in  1 298,  and  by  1 299  was  one  of 
the  king's  household  knights.  His  representing 
Kent  in  the  Carlisle  parliament  of  1307  was  a 
mark  of  corresponding  importance  in  his  own 
pays.  Edward  IPs  accession  later  that  year  acce- 
lerated his  rise.  I  le  was  made  constable  of  Bristol 
Castle  in  .August  1307  and  began  to  receive 
numerous  royal  grants.  Only  during  the  pro- 
longed crisis  caused  by  the  opposition  of  the 
reforming  Ordainers  to  the  king's  favourite,  Piers 
Gaveston  Iq.v.),  in  13 10-12  did  his  loyalties 
waver.  1  le  was  among  those  barons  who  peti- 
tioned Edward  for  reform  in  .March  13 10,  and  in 
13 1 2  he  was  ordered  to  surrender  Bristol  Castle, 
probably  the  sign  of  a  more  open  opposition.  But 
after  (iaveston's  execution  in  June  13 12  he 
returned  to  a  more  comfortable  position  at  the 
king's  side. 

By  this  time  he  had  a  firm  place  in  baronial 
society.  His  early  connections  had  been  with 
Hcnr)'  de  Lac7.  third  Eari  of  Lincoln  |q.v.|, 
whose  retainer  he  was  by  October  1300,  and  with 
Robert  de  Clifford,  first  Baron  of  Westmoreland 
(q.v.|,  the  northern  magnate,  with  whom  he 
scned  in  Edward  I's  later  Scottish  campaigns.  I  le 
had  a  closer  association  with  (iilbert  de  Clare, 
ninth  Earl  of  Ciloucester  Iq.v.j,  perhaps  resulting 
from  his  marriage,  before  30  June  1308  (Cal.  Pal. 


Rolls,  130J-13,  p.  83),  to  Margaret  de  Clare, 
Gloucester's  cousin.  As  Gloucester's  knight  he 
earned  an  ignominious  name  at  Bannockburn  in 

1 3 1 4  by  leaving  his  lord  to  his  death  in  the  melee. 
Badlesmere  was  by  now  one  of  the  king's  chief 

councillors  and  lieutenants.  Together  with 
Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  [q.v.]  (often 
his  partner  in  these  years),  he  led  an  expedition  to 
the  north  in  1 3 1 5 ;  in  1 3 1 6  he  took  a  major  role  in 
the  suppression  of  the  Welsh  rising  of  LljAvelyn 
ab  Rhys  (Llewelyn  Bren)  [q.v.]  and  of  the  revolt  at 
Bristol;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  among  the 
committee  of  bishops  and  magnates  appointed  to 
reform  the  royal  household.  In  September  13 16 
Edward  retained  him  for  a  verv  large  fee  in  return 
for  the  promise  of  his  serxice  with  a  commensur- 
ately  large  retinue;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  and 
Pembroke  set  off  for  the  papal  curia  on  a  mission 
which  had  the  repeal  of  the  Ordinances  as  one  of 
its  objectives. 

All  these  activities  point  to  Badlesmere's 
standing  at  Edward's  court.  He  was,  however,  on 
the  court's  moderate  wing.  In  13 17  he  and  Pem- 
broke combined  to  restrain  the  most  avaricious  of 
the  courtiers,  Roger  Damor\  [q.v.],  in  order  to 
placate  the  court's  leading  opponent,  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster  [q.v.];  and  he  went  on  to  play  a 
part  in  the  negotiations  with  Lancaster  which  cul- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  Leake  in  13 18.  But  his 
appointment  as  steward  of  the  royal  household  in 
November  13 18  was  both  a  snub  to  Lancaster, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  appointment,  and  a  mark 
of  his  growing  association  with  Hugh  le  Des- 
penser  the  younger  [q.v.],  the  chamberlain  of  the 
household  and  the  rising  star  at  court.  He 
remained  ver\'  close  to  Edward,  particularly  as  the 
king's  negotiator  with  the  Scots,  until  June  1321, 
when,  at  Sherburn  in  Yorkshire,  he  deserted  to 
the  baronial  party  which  was  forming  against  the 
rv\o  Despensers.  Resentment  at  the  younger 
Despenscr's  dominance  at  court,  and  his  own 
links  with  the  marchers  who  formed  the  core  of 
the  opposition — his  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
the  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Mortimer,  eighth 
Baron  of  Wigmore  [q.v.j,  in  13 16 — may  account 
for  this  dramatic  change  of  sides.  It  did  him  no 
good.  Lancaster,  the  opposition's  leader,  refused 
to  receive  him  and  Badlesmere  returned  to  Kent. 
There,  his  wife's  exclusion  of  Queen  Isabella 
[q.v.j  from  Leeds  Castle  in  October  132 1  in- 
augurated the  short  and  violent  civil  war  which 
ended  with  Lancaster's  defeat  at  Boroughbridge 
in  .March  1322.  Badlesmere  fought  with  the 
rebels  at  Boroughbridge,  but  escaped,  only  to  be 
captured  and  subsequently  hanged  and  decapi- 
tated in  Canlerbur\  14  April  1322. 

Badlesmere  left  one  son,  (iilcs  (1314-38),  and 
lour  daughters.  Through  the  favour  of  the  king 
and  of  the  l.arl  of  (iloucester  he  built  up  a  large 
estate  in  Kent  and  elsewhere:  a  royal  grant  of 

13 1 5  enumerates  lands  in  forty-six  places  spread 
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through  eight  counties.  To  judge  by  his  employ- 
ment, he  was  an  able  man,  who  owed  his  pro- 
motion to  both  his  diplomatic  and  militar\  skills 
and  his  energetic  acquisitiveness.  That  such  a 
natural  loyalist  should  have  met  a  traitor's  end 
reflects  all  Edward  Il's  failings  as  a  political 
manager. 

[J.  C.  Davies,  The  Baruniut  Opposiliun  to  Edmard  II, 
19 18;  C.  Moor,  Kniglils  of  Edward  /,  vol.  i,  1929;  J.  R. 
MaMkoXX,  Thomas  of  Lancaster,  /J07-22, 1970;  J.  R.  S. 
V\n\\\ps,  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  0/  Pembroke,  1972;  \. 
Frvde,  77zf  Tyranny  and  Fall  oj  Edward  II,  1321-26, 
1979. 1  J.  R.  .XlAOOicon 

BAILEY,  Sir  Donald  Coleman  (1901-1985), 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  Rotherham  15  Sep- 
tember 1 901,  the  only  child  ofjoseph  1  Ienr\  Bai- 
ley, commercial  cashier,  and  his  wife  Caroline 
Coleman.  Educated  at  Rotherham  Grammar 
School  and  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  Bailey 
attended  Sheffield  Universit)  where  he  obtained 
a  B.Eng.  in  1923.  1  le  was  employed  by  Rowntree 
&  Co.  of  York,  the  civil  engineer's  department  at 
the  London,  Midland,  and  Scottish  Railway,  and 
the  city  engineer's  department  in  Sheffield, 
before  joining  the  War  Office  in  1928,  as  civil 
engineering  designer  at  the  .\lilitar>  Engineering 
Experimental  Establishment  in  Christchurch. 

Among  the  unit's  tasks  was  the  development  of 
improved  transportable  bridges  for  the  increas- 
ingly mechanized  army.  In  1936  Bailey  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  simple  bridge  structure  based  on 
standard  rectangular  trus.sed  welded  units  (10  ft. 
by  5  ft.)  bolted  together  in  combinations  to  suit 
the  job  in  hand.  Each  unit  could  be  lifted  by  si.\ 
men  and  htted  a  standard  three-ton  lorry.  The 
panels  were  built  up  from  small  components, 
enabling  work  to  be  subcontracted  to  a  large 
number  of  small  engineering  firms  w  ithout  dis- 
rupting heavy  engineering  production.  W  hen  the 
War  Office  displayed  no  interest,  Baile\  perse- 
vered with  detailed  design  in  his  ow n  time.  It  was 
not  until  Eebruan,'  1941,  after  the  tubular-girder 
design  of  (Sir)  Charles  Inglis  [q.v.j  had  failed 
under  test  (as  predicted  by  Bailey),  that  he  was 
ordered  to  design  a  new ,  all-purpose  bridge.  Bai- 
ley's private  design  work  enabled  the  hrst  proto- 
type to  be  ready  by  5  May,  with  production 
bridges  reaching  the  army  in  December  1941. 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  Giffard  Le  Q.  Martel 
[q.v.]  declared  that  the  Bailey  bridge  doubled  the 
value  of  Allied  armoured  and  mechanized  units. 
Over  two  thousand  Bailey  bridges  w  ere  erected  in 
north-west  Europe  between  June  1944  and  May 
1945  and  the  design  was  also  used  extensively  in 
Italy  and  the  Far  East.  After  the  w  ar  both  second- 
hand and  new  bridge  panels  found  a  ready  civilian 
market  and  many  Bailey  bridges  remained  in  use 
around  the  world. 

Bailey  was  appointed  OBE  in  1944  and 
knighted  in  1946.  In  1946  he  was  promoted  to 
senior  principal  scientific  officer  and  became 


assistant  director  of  the  Militan,  Engineering 
Experimental  Establishment,  subsequently 
becoming  director.  The  royal  commission  on 
awards  to  inventors  awarded  him  £12,000  in 
1948  for  his  work  on  the  bridge.  He  became 
deput)  chief  scientihc  officer,  Ministr\  of  Supply, 
in  1952.  Bailey  ser\ed  on  a  number  of  technical 
committees,  giving  his  name  to  the  Bailey  com- 
mittee on  house  interiors  (1952-3).  .\ppointed 
dean  of  the  Royal  Militan.  College  of  Science  at 
Shrivenham  in  1962,  he  exerted  a  'benign 
influence  on  the  modern  scientist-soldier'  until 
his  retirement  in  1966.  He  was  an  honorary 
D.Eng.  (Shefheld,  1946),  a  commander  of  the 
Order  of  Orange  Nassau,  a  fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Structural  Engineers,  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Civil  Engineers,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Institution  of  Royal  Engineers. 

His  quiet,  unassuming  exterior  hid  great  deter- 
mination and  considerable  inventive  ability, 
w  hich  he  applied  not  only  to  bridges  but  to  a  w  ide 
range  of  other  technical  equipment.  It  was  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  him  that  his  bridges 
found  as  ready  a  use  in  the  civilian  market  as  they 
had  in  the  military. 

In  1933  Bailey  married  Phyllis  Amy  (died 
1 971),  daughter  of  Charles  Frederick  Andrew,  a 
retired  farmer,  of  \\  ick,  Bournemouth.  They  had 
one  son,  Richard  llenr>.  In  1979  Bailey  married 
Mildred  Stacey,  his  housekeeper,  a  widow,  the 
daughter  of  Herbert  William  Crees,  licensed 
victualler.  Bailev  died  in  Bournemouth  5  Mav 
1985. 

[The  Times,  6  May  1985;  press  reports  in  the  Rotherham 
Advertiser,  Guy  Hartcup,  The  Challenge  oJ  War,  1970; 
Cof  J.  H.  Joiner,  The  Baile)' Stur):  a  Tribute  to  Sir  Donald 
Baile)\  1987.]  Anthow  P.  Munford 

BAKER,  Robert  (1803- 1880),  surgeon  and  fac- 
tory inspector,  was  born  15  .\ugust  1803  in  York, 
the  second  son  of  John  Baker,  druggist  of  High 
Ousegate,  York,  and  his  wife  Hannah.  His  career 
shows  many  parallels  with  that  of  the  better 
known  Charles  Turner  Thackrah,  but  evidence 
of  association  is  lacking.  In  .March  18 18  Baker 
was  apprenticed  to  (Sir)  \\  illiam  Pearson  for  five 
years,  Pearson  being  surgeon  to  the  I  lull  General 
(later  Royal)  Infirman.  Baker's  medical  edu- 
cation was  continued  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London. 
He  passed  the  Society  of  Apothecaries'  qualifying 
examination  in  1823,  apparently  while  under  age, 
and  then  gained  the  MRCS.  He  appears  on  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons'  registers  only  from 
1828  to  1843. 

His  first  appointment  was  in  Leeds  as  a  poor 
law  surgeon,  which  he  later  described  as  'an 
ordeal  all  the  medical  men  of  the  town  go  through 
as  the  high  road  to  better  practice'.  The  direction 
of  Baker's  career  was  determined  by  the  cholera 
epidemic  of  183 1-2.  Baker's  sanitary  reports  on 
the  cholera  in  Tyneside,  and  on  housing  and 
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environmental  conditions  in  Leeds,  included  a 
use  of  maps  which  brought  him  to  wider  notice. 
On  Baker's  own  account  he  abandoned  medical 
practice  for  factor)  work  as  a  result  of  contracting 
cholera  in  the  course  of  his  poor-law  duties.  In 
the  early  1830s  he  was  employed  as  factor)  sur- 
geon to  the  mill  of  Hindes  and  Derham  and  later 
claimed  credit  for  the  half-time  education  system 
for  child  factor)  workers  whose  health  appeared 
precarious. 

On  22  October  1834  Baker  was  appointed  a 
'superintendent'  (equivalent  to  sub-inspector) 
according  to  the  Factor)  Act,  1833.  By  1837  he 
had  ceased  acting  as  a  certifying  surgeon,  which 
involved  some  conflict  of  interest.  He  was  still  the 
only  factor)  inspector  with  medical  qualifications 
at  the  time  of  the  famous  Sanitan,  Report  of  1842 
by  (Sir)  Edwin  Chadwick  [q.v.],  to  which  Baker 
was  a  contributor.  In  spite  of  local  support,  Baker 
was  not  promoted  until  15  June  1858.  In  i86i,as 
the  result  of  the  retirement  of  (Sir)  John  Kincaid 
[q.v.]  he  became,  with  his  younger  colleague 
Alexander  Redgra\e,  one  of  r\vo  inspectors 
covering  the  British  Isles.  Baker's  area  included 
the  north-west,  the  midlands,  the  west  countr)-, 
Wales,  and  Northern  Ireland.  In  this  capacit) 
Baker  submitted  biannual  reports  and  advised  on 
legislation,  which  was  elaborated  and  then  codi- 
fied by  the  P'actories  Act  of  1878.  Baker  retired  in 
the  same  year  and  was  appointed  CB. 

Baker's  publications  were  occasional.  He  was 
most  consistent  in  his  concern  for  working  chil- 
dren and  in  his  advocacy  of  some  form  of  com- 
prehensive medical  supenision  of  all  factories.  In 
his  later  career  he  was  hard-working  and  res- 
pected, especially  by  those  in  whose  interests  he 
was  acting,  but  not  innovative,  as  he  had  been 
during  the  heroic  period  of  sanitary  reform.  The 
medical  qualifications  which  at  first  gave  him  dis- 
tinction tended  later  to  restrict  his  outlook  on 
what  might  be  achieved  in  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional health. 

Baker  had  a  wife  Maria,  who  died  in  1903. 
They  had  a  numerous  family,  of  whom  four  sons 
and  four  daughters  were  living  in  1878.  Baker 
died  at  home  at  .Vlilverton  I  lill  near  Leamington 
6  Februar)  1 880. 

IBniiih  Mediial Jfoumal,  1880  (i),  p.  383;  W.  R.  I.cc, 
Bnliih  Journal  oj  Induslnal  Medicine,  vol.  xxi,  1964,  pp. 
85-<i3.  '67-79;  ''■  (Chadwick,  Report  on  the  Sanilar}' 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Population  .  .  .  1H42,  cd.  \i. 
Minn,  1965;  will  proved  17  .September  1880,  Somerset 
House,  London;  bibliography  o(  Maker  in  the  libran*  of 
the  Wellcome  Inslitule,  London;  information  from 
Peter  Hartrip.)  .Maroarkt  Pflling 

BALD,  William  (c.  1 78(>- 1 857),  sun eyor  and  civil 
engineer,  was  horn  in  liurnlisland,  I'ifeshirc,  and 
educated  al  Burntisland  and  in  lidinburgh  before 
becoming  apprenticed  lo  the  eminent  Scottish 
land  turvcyor,  John  Ainslic  (q.v.j.  From  1803 


onwards  he  was  employed  on  estate  sur\'eys  in 
various  parts  of  Scotland.  While  still  in  his  teens, 
and  with  an  audacit)-  that  marked  his  whole 
career,  he  made  himself  known  to  the  officers 
conducting  the  Ordnance  Suney  of  Great 
Britain,  who  recommended  him  to  an  MP  for 
count)-  Mayo,  Ireland,  as  capable  of  providing  the 
Mayo  grand  jur)  with  an  accurate  count)'  map. 
Bald  started  work  in  1 809  and  soon  secured  other 
appointments  in  Mayo,  first  as  one  of  the  engin- 
eers employed  by  the  government  to  sur\ey  the 
bogs  of  Ireland  and  later  as  a  road  engineer.  His 
sur\ey  of  the  count)-,  completed  in  1817  and  pub- 
lished in  1830,  was  the  most  ambitious  of  all  the 
Irish  grand  jur)  maps,  paying  special  attention  to 
trigonometrical  accuracy  and  to  the  correct  rep- 
resentation of  relief  and  altitude.  Bald  planned  to 
follow  it  with  other  count)-  sun  eys  of  similar  qual- 
ity, but  this  ambition  was  frustrated  when  the 
Ordnance  Sur\ey  was  directed  to  produced  its 
own  map  of  Ireland  in  1824,  and  henceforth  he 
devoted  his  energies  to  civil  engineering,  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  further  equipped  himself  by 
a  period  of  renewed  study  and  foreign  travel. 

After  1832  Bald's  career  becomes  a  catalogue 
of  the  roads,  harbours,  river  navigations,  canals, 
and  railways  designed  by  himself  or  with  his 
advice.  His  first  and  most  spectacular  project  in 
this  period  was  the  new  Antrim  coast  road  of 
1832-7,  which  involved  much  blasting  and  tun- 
nelling in  the  cliffs  between  Lame  and  Bally- 
castle.  Another  road  design  of  the  same  period, 
which  included  Ireland's  first  suspension  bridge, 
was  from  Kenmare  to  Bantr)-,  in  the  south-west. 
In  less  difficult  countr),  such  as  the  Irish  mid- 
lands, he  was  an  advocate  of  railways,  and  later 
reproached  the  government's  commission  on  this 
subject  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  netAvork  it  pro- 
posed for  Ireland.  I  lis  interest  in  tidal  rivers 
began  with  work  on  the  River  Boync  and  culmi- 
nated in  1839  with  re-employment  in  his  native 
countr)-  as  engineer  to  the  Clyde  River  Trust,  a 
post  from  which  he  was  dismissed  six  years  later 
after  criticizing  the  trustees  in  a  (ilasgow  news- 
paper. This  experience  does  not  seem  to  have 
damaged  his  career,  and  his  last  recorded  assign- 
ment was  in  the  same  area,  reporting  in  1854  on 
the  navigational  implications  of  the  CJlasgow 
Waterworks  Bill. 

For  an  engineer.  Bald  was  a  prolific  and  articu- 
late writer  and  speaker,  alive  to  the  socio-eco- 
nomic context  of  his  profession.  Though  never 
honoured  by  the  government  he  was  elected  to 
.several  learned  societies,  including  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  the  Royal  Society  of  Ldinburgh, 
and  the  Sociele  de  (Jeographie  de  Paris.  1  le  was 
thrice  married  (his  third  wife's  name  was  .Mar- 
garet) and  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom, 
Charles  (born  1812  13),  is  known  to  have  worked 
as  a  suneyor.  I  le  died  2U  .March  1857  in  Si  Pan- 
eras,  London. 
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[M.  C.  Storrie,  'William  Bald,  F.R.S.E.,  r.  1789- 1857; 
Suneyor,  Cartographer  and  Civil  Engineer',  Trans- 
aclions  of  the  Imtitute  of  British  Geographers,  vol.  xlvli, 
1969,  pp.  205-3 1. 1  J.  H.  Andrews 

BALDWIN,  Thomas  (1750-1820),  architect  and 
speculative  builder  in  Bath,  was  born  in  1750,  of 
unknown  parentage.  I  le  began  his  career  as  clerk 
to  the  influential  local  builder,  Thomas  Warr 
Atwood,  and  was  his  spokesman  in  a  long  dispute 
with  ri\al  builders  over  the  design  for  a  new 
guildhall.  When  Atuood  died  suddenly  in  1775, 
the  young  Baldwin  was  well  placed  to  submit  his 
own  design.  This  combined  a  modish  interior 
suite  in  the  style  of  Robert  .Adam  [q.v.]  with  a 
conventional  but  delicately  detailed  Palladian 
exterior  and  was  accepted  by  the  corporation  in 
1776,  the  year  of  Baldwin's  appointment  as  city 
sur\'eyor.  From  this  base  he  mounted  a  successful 
practice  executing  public  works  and  speculative 
building  on  the  grandest  scale,  only  halted  by 
bankruptcy  in  the  financial  crash  of  1793. 

Baldwin  was  master  of  rv\o  related  styles.  His 
public  buildings  were  conceived  in  a  robust  sty  lar 
Palladian  but  display  the  refined  ornaments  of 
neo-classicism  and  command  the  city  centre  with 
both  authority  and  elegance.  1  lis  Cross  Bath  of 
1786,  with  subtle  serpentine  cunes  and  refined 
neo-classical  forms,  confirmed  his  connection 
with  the  city 's  hot  springs.  I  le  was  made  inspector 
of  the  baths  in  1787  and  between  1788  and  1792 
built  the  Great  Pump  Room  with  its  exquisitely 
ornamented  twin  colonnades. 

For  his  speculati\e  housing,  Baldwin  devised 
shallow  elevations  that  gave  an  impression  of 
expensive  surface  detail  but  were  relatively  cheap 
to  construct.  Northumberland  Buildings  ((.1788) 
was  his  first  experiment  in  this  style.  After  1788 
Baldwin  took  over  the  development  of  the  Bath- 
wick  estate,  a  project  conceived  on  the  most 
ambitious  scale.  Great  Puheney  Street  alone  is 
1,100  feet  long  and  1 00  feet  wide,  though  the  thin 
pilasters  and  applied  pediments  of  Bathwick's 
terraces  prevent  them  from  ranking  alongside  the 
Royal  Crescent  and  the  King's  Circus  as  w  orks  of 
European  significance.  Bath  Street,  which  he  was 
building  in  the  old  centre  after  1791,  is  probably 
his  finest  work,  w  ith  sw  eeping  quadrant  arms  and 
a  covered  promenade  of  Ionic  columns. 

Baldwin  continued  to  work  after  his  bank- 
ruptcy, rebuilding  1  lafod  in  Cardiganshire  for 
'I'homas  Johnes  in  1807  and  designing  the  town 
hall  in  Devizes,  Wiltshire  (1806-8).  On  15  Sep- 
tember 1 779,  at  St  James's  church,  Bath,  Baldwin 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Chapman, 
alderman  of  Bath.  They  had  at  least  one  daughter 
and  one  son.  Baldw  in  died  at  3  1  larington  Place, 
Bath,  7  March  1820,  and  was  buried  in  St 
Michael's  church. 

|H.  M.  Colvin,/i  Biographical  Dictiotiar)'  uj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  Walter  Ison,  7 he  Georgian  Build- 
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ings  of  Bath,  revised  edn.  1980;  Bath  cit\  council 
minutes,  1776-92.)  Tim  MowL 

BALLEIW,John  (r.  1770-^.1843),  merchant  ser- 
vice master  and  Antarctic  discoverer,  was  born 
f.1770  but  nothing  is  known  about  his  early  life 
and  education.  He  may  have  been  a  Londoner, 
brought  up  in  the  Newcastle  coal  trade.  From 
1798  he  occasionally  appeared  in  the  coasting, 
home,  and  foreign  trades  as  master  of  various 
vessels. 

In  1838  Messrs  C,  H.,  and  G.  Enderby,  of 
London,  managing  owners  for  a  joint  venture, 
sent  the  schooner  Elizii  Scott  and  the  cutter 
Sabritia  on  a  commercial  voyage  of  discover.. 
Balleny  was  master  of  the  Eliza  Scott,  which  w as 
not  a  good  sea  boat.  Some  scientific  instruments 
w  ere  lent  by  the  hydrographer  John  \\  ashington 
[q.v.].  Balleny  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  Mjuly 
1838,  sighted  .\msterdam  Island,  and  made 
Chalky  Bay,  New  Zealand,  on  3  December.  .At 
Campbell  Island  he  met  John  Biscoe  [q.v.],  who 
was  on  a  similar  search  for  land  in  the  Antarctic. 

.At  1 1 .30  a.m.  on  9  February  1 839,  north  of  the 
Ross  Sea,  he  sighted  land  in  latitude  66-7°  S, 
longitude  162-3°  ^-  ^  his  was  a  group  of  five 
islands  which  he  called  the  Balleny  Islands.  The 
striking  point  w  as  his  accuracy  in  na\  igation,  for 
after  days  of  dead  reckoning,  his  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude were  in  error  by  no  more  than  five  miles, 
despite  difficulties  of  navigation  in  those  w  aters. 
That  suggests  he  w  as  an  experienced  sailor. 

Sailing  westwards,  on  2  March  1839,  in  lati- 
tude 64°58'  S,  longitude  i2i°o8'-i22°44'  E, 
Balleny  charted  'Sabrina  Land',  which  does  not 
exist,  lie  may  have  seen  the  continental  ice  cap, 
raised  by  mirage.  The  Sabrina  was  lost  on  24-5 
.March  1839.  Balleny  returned  to  Britain  on  18 
September  1839,  just  as  Captain  James  Clark 
Ross  [q.v.]  was  leaving  for  Antarctic  discover\. 
The  hydrographer  gave  Ross  a  copy  of  Balleny's 
chart  and  extracts  from  his  logbook.  When  Ross 
reached  that  area,  he  charted  the  islands  as  a  sep- 
arate group,  the  Russell  Islands.  Balleny's  voyage 
was  a  commercial  failure,  the  sealskins  he 
unloaded  paying  tor  only  a  fraction  of  the 
expedition. 

In  1 840-1  Balleny  was  master  of  the  new  bar- 
que, Tagliotii,  on  its  voyage  to  Calcutta,  and  in 
1842  Australia.  He  seems  to  have  died  about  this 
date,  for  there  is  no  further  record  of  him.  I  lis 
short  report  appeared  in  the  ^uiinial  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societ)\  vol.  ix,  1839,  pp.  517-28. 
The  logbooks  of  Balleny  and  John  Sloore,  chief 
mate,  are  held  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
and  there  is  some  information  in  the  hydro- 
graphic  department  of  the  .Admiralty ;  otherw  ise, 
references  are  few. 

[A.  G.  E.  Jones,  'Captain  John  Balleny  and  the  Balleny 
Islands',  Fram  (Bangor,  .\laine),  summer  1984,  vol.  i, 
part  2,  pp.  497-505,  and  '\ew  Light  on  John  Balleny', 
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Geographical  Jounial,   vol.   cxxxt,   part    i,    1969,   pp. 
55-^1.]  A.  G.  E. Jones 

BALLINGER,  Sir  John  (i  860-1 933),  librarian, 
was  bom  in  Pontneuynydd,  Monmouthshire,  12 
May  i860,  the  younger  son  and  second  of  four 
children  of  Henr>  Ballinger  of  Whitchurch, 
Herefordshire,  metallurgical  engineer,  and  his 
wife  Jane  Williams  of  Llanrumney.  His  father 
died  in  1866.  He  was  educated  at  Canton  School, 
Cardiff,  and  privately  until  1875,  when  he  was 
apprenticed  at  Cardiff  Free  Librarv.  In  1880  he 
was  appointed  librarian  at  Doncaster.  Before 
returning  to  Cardiff  as  chief  librarian  in  1884  he 
developed  journalistic  skills,  contributing  a  series 
'About  Books'  to  the  Doncaster  Chronicle,  1880-4. 

Cardiff  s  policy  of  providing  school  libraries, 
inaugurated  in  1899,  and  children's  reading-halls 
in  branch  libraries,  evidenced  the  practice  of 
principles  advocated  by  Ballinger  in  a  stream  of 
papers  and  pamphlets  urging  their  educational 
function.  Children's  literature  became  an  abiding 
interest.  Books  for  Village  Libraries  (with  Frank 
Burgoyne,  1895),  and  articles  on  librarv  planning 
and  administration,  foreshadowing  The  Rate  Limit 
and  the  Future  of  Public  Libraries  (1902)  and 
Library'  Politics:  a  Sequel  .  .  .  (1905)  reinforced 
Ballinger's  many  dynamic  contributions  to  the 
public  libraries  movement. 

Although  Ballinger  knew  little  Welsh,  he  made 
a  name  as  a  bibliographer  by  publishing  the 
monumental  Catalogue  of  Printed  Literature  in  the 
Welsh  Department  of  Cardijf  Free  Library  (1898), 
articles  on  Vicar  Prichard  of  Llandoverv  (1899), 
and  on  the  Trevecca  printing  press  (1905),  and 
The  Bible  in  Wales  (1906),  all  with  the  assistance  of 
James  Ifano  Jones.  Bibliography  and  acquisitions 
of  valuable  collections  of  VVelsh  books  and 
manuscripts  for  Cardiff  led  to  Ballinger's 
appointment  in  1908  as  first  librarian  of  the 
National  Library  of  Wales  at  Aber>snvyth,  which 
was  opened  in  1909. 

There  his  reputation  as  an  administrator  and 
expository  bibliographer  increased  with  the  pub- 
lication of  reports  and  papers  on  the  librarv  and 
its  educational  role,  and  with  his  contributions  to 
the  south  Wales  press,  ihc  Journal  of  the  Welsh 
Bibliographical  Society,  which  he  sened  as 
treasurer  (1910-24),  and  V  Cymmrodor.  He  pio- 
neered the  historiographic  use  of  ephemera  in 
Gleanings  from  a  Printer's  File,  1928.  Assisted  by 
(Sir)  William  Llewellyn  Davies  Iq.v.j  and  other 
\N  elsh  scholars,  he  prepared  new  editions  of  The 
Hislor)'  of  the  (JiP)'dir  Family  (1927),  and  Basilihm 
Doron  (1604),  and  lour  sevenleenth-centur> 
WcUh  religious  books  for  the  University  of  Wales 
press  board,  on  which  he  sened  from  1922  until 
1930,  lie  co-dirctled,  then  directed,  the  Librar> 
AswKiaiion's  summer  .schools  at  Aberystwyth 
from  1917  until  1929. 


He  was  awarded  an  honorary  MA  by  the 
Universitv  of  Wales  in  1909  and  he  was  appointed 
CBE  in  1920.  He  sened  as  president  of  the 
Librarv-  Association  (1922-3),  was  elected  an 
honorary  FLA  in  1929,  and,  just  before  he 
retired,  was  knighted  in  1930.  In  1932  the 
Honorary  Societv"  of  Cymmrodorion  awarded 
him  its  medal  for  senices  to  Wales  in  the  field  of 
Celtic  bibliography.  In  private  an  autocrat, 
Ballinger  was  popular  with  the  public  and  its  pol- 
itical representatives,  whom  he  impressed  with 
his  authority,  journalism,  and  the  exhibitions  he 
organized;  but,  sadly,  his  lack  of  humour  and 
austere  sense  of  mission  alienated  many  of  his 
associates  and  he  intimidated  his  subordinates. 

In  1888  he  married  Amy,  daughter  of  Captain 
David  Boughton,  master  mariner,  of  Cardiff 
They  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Until  he  died 
at  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  8  Januarv  1933  he 
helped  organize  the  St  Deiniol's  Librarv  of 
Henr},  Baron  Gladstone  of  Hawarden. 
[Lihrar)'  Associalioii  Record,  3rd  series,  vol.  iii,  1933;  The 
Dictionary'  of  Welsh  Biography,  1959;  Library  History,  vol. 
iii,  no.  I,  1973;  .M.  A.  Bloomfield,  'Sir  John  Ballinger: 
an  .Annotated  Bibliography'  (thesis),  National  I  .ibran,  of 
Wales  MSS  XEX  11 49  and  ex  1150;  The  Times,  10 
January  1933;  private  information.) 

M.  \.  Bloomfif.ld 

BALSHAM,  Adam  of  {c.iio^-c.i  170),  logician. 

[See  .\D.\M  OF  B.\I.SHA.Nt.] 

BALTIMORE,  second  Baron  (i 606-1 675),  col- 
onial promoter.  [See  calvert,  Cecil.] 

BANKS,  Sir  John,  baronet  (1627-1699),  mer- 
chant and  financier,  was  baptized  at  the  parish 
church  of  All  Saints,  Maidstone,  Kent,  19  August 
1627.  He  was  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  Caleb  Banks  of  Maidstone 
and  his  wife  Martha  Dann  of  Faversham.  I  lis 
father  was  a  prosperous  woollen-draper  and  for- 
mer mayor  of  .Maidstone.  In  i644j()hn  Hanks  was 
admitted  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  By 
1652  he  had  become  a  member  of  a  syndicate 
engaged  in  victualling  the  navy.  In  1654,  building 
upon  his  father's  connections  with  the  London 
business  world,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  ol 
John  Dethick,  a  leading  London  merchant  who 
became  lord  mayor  in  1655  and  was  knighted  by 
Oliver  Cromwell  in  1656.  Banks  then  moved  ahead 
rapidly  in  trade  and  finance,  becoming  a  share- 
holder in  the  East  India  ( Company  and  a  nieniher  of 
the  I  ,evant  ( Company.  1  )espile  his  earlier  links  with 
the  parliamentarv  cause  (he  was  .\1  P  tor  Maidstone 
1654-9)  he  pursued  a  moderate  royalist  line  at  the 
Restoration  and  in  1662  was  made  a  baronet. 

During  the  1660s  his  trading  ventures  were 
overshadowed  by  involvement  in  naval  finance. 
I  le  advanced  money,  in  ever-growing  sums, 
especially  during  the  second  and  third  .Anglo- 
Dutch  wars;  and  showed  great  skill  in  securing 
repayment,  in  discounting  operations,  and  in  pro- 
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filing  from  the  high  rates  of  interest  which  the 
government  had  to  pay  for  ready  cash.  When 
the  stop  of  the  Exchequer  was  forced  upon  the 
government  in  1672  he  received  favourable  treat- 
ment in  the  resulting  setdement. 

He  did  not  resume  his  role  as  a  major  lender 
until  after  1 689  but  meanwhile  he  had  blossomed 
into  a  Kentish  landowner  and  re-entered  Parlia- 
ment. He  invested  his  business  gains  in  building 
up  an  estate,  purchasing  as  a  country  seat  the  for- 
mer Carmelite  priory  of  Aylesford.  I  le  became  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1669  and 
its  governor  in  1672-4  and  again  in  1683. 1  le  was 
also  a  director  of  the  Royal  African  Company  and 
its  sub-governor  in  1674-6.  In  the  course  of  the 
1670s  he  bought  a  town  house  on  the  grandest 
side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  as  well  as  spending 
lavishly  on  extensive  rebuilding  at  Aylesford.  His 
re-election  to  Parliament  came  in  1679  in 
Rochester,  for  which  borough  he  sat  until  1 690; 
thereafter,  until  1694,  he  represented  Queen- 
borough  and  finally  .Maidstone  again  in  1695-8. 

Of  Banks's  five  children,  Martha  (1658-75) 
and  John  (1668-9)  died  young.  1  lis  eldest  suniv- 
ing  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  married  in  .May 
1678,  complete  with  a  portion  of  £10,000,  to 
Heneage  Finch  [q.v.],  who  became  solicitor- 
general  1679-86,  second  son  of  Heneage  Finch 
(later  first  Earl  of  Nottingham,  q.v.),  the  lord 
chancellor.  Despite  this  association  with  one  of 
the  central  families  of  the  emergent  Tory  party 
Banks  soon  showed  himself  willing  to  extend 
his  financial  activities  to  the  post-Revolution 
Whig  governments.  Throughout  the  1690s  he 
advanced  substantial  sums  through  various  chan- 
nels. I  lis  money-lending  activities  also  included 
loans  to  members  of  the  Finch  family  and  their 
political  connections.  In  1693  his  second 
daughter,  .Man',  was  married  off  to  John  Savile,  of 
Methley,  a  member  of  an  important  Yorkshire 
Tory  family.  The  substantial  portion  of  £18,000 
doubtless  reflected  inter  alia  the  disparit)  of  age: 
Mar\  Banks  was  thirty ,  John  Savile  uventy  -two. 

Banks's  concern  with  naval  matters  led  to  a 
friendship  with  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.].  Like  Pepys, 
he  had  interests  wider  than  finance  and  adminis- 
tration. In  1668  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  becoming  thereby  one  ot  the  ver\ 
few  businessmen  in  that  body.  1  le  sen  ed  on  the 
society's  council  in  the  1670s;  and  in  1677,  after 
consulting  various  fellows  of  the  society ,  Banks 
appointed  John  Locke  [q.v.]  to  act  as  tutor  to  his 
suniving  son,  Caleb  (1659-96)  during  the  latter's 
stay  in  France  in  1677-8. 

Shrewd,  methodical,  and  determined.  Banks 
combined  business  acumen  with  political  trim- 
ming. .Although  filling  such  conventional  offices 
as  JP  and  DL  in  Kent,  he  generally  preferred 
profits  to  power.  His  few  suniving  letters  show 
that  he  brooked  no  nonsense  from  the  unbusi- 
nesslike; his  domestic  relationships  indicate  a 


generous  regard  for  his  family;  and  his  record  of 
successful  money-making,  from  Cromwell  to 
William  III,  suggests  that  he  learned  well  the  les- 
son that  adaptability  is  one  of  the  crucial  con- 
ditions of  business  sunival. 

By  1698  Banks's  health  was  failing  and  he  died 
19  October  1699.  His  meticulously  kept  accounts 
reveal  a  landed  income  of  about  £5,000  per 
annum  and  total  assets  at  death  worth  about 
£1 80,000,  a  sum  which  if  translated  roughly  into 
modern  values  would  put  him  into  the  multi- 
millionaire category.  His  wife  and  his  son  Caleb 
having  both  died  in  1696  (the  baronetcy  became 
extinct),  most  of  his  wealth  passed  to  Elizabeth 
and  Heneage  P'inch  who,  in  17 14,  was  created 
first  Earl  of  .^lesford.  The  only  remaining  visible 
signs  of  Banks's  life  are  a  set  of  almshouses  in 
Maidstone,  built  in  accordance  with  his  will,  and 
a  massive  baroque  tomb  in  .Aylesford  church. 

|D.  C.  Coleman,  Sir  John  Bunks,  Barunet  and  Business- 
mun,   1963;   B.   D.   Henning,   The  House"  of  Commons 

/660-/69O,  1983.1  D.  C.  COLF.MAN 

BARBER,  John  (1675-1741),  printer  and  Lon- 
don alderman,  was  born  at  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  Lon- 
don, in  the  parish  of  St  .Andrew  I  lolborn.  i  le  was 
baptized  11  April  1675.  His  father  .Morgan 
Barber  had  been  a  journeyman  barber-surgeon  to 
Benjamin  Tomlinson,  whose  widow  .Mary  he 
subsequently  married.  John  was  the  only  suniv- 
ing child  of  the  marriage.  V\  ith  the  help  of  his 
godfather  Elkanah  Settle  [q.v.],  the  'city  poet', 
John  was  sent  to  a  school  in  I  iampstead.  In  .May 
1689  Settle  apprenticed  him  to  George  Larkin,  a 
printer  in  Bishopsgate.  Barber  sened  most  of  his 
time,  however,  with  .Mrs  I  lannah  Clarke,  a  widow 
who  continued  her  husband's  printing  business  at 
Thames  Street. 

Barber  became  a  manager  for  .Mrs  Clarke 
before  setting  up  his  own  business  in  1700.  His 
business  prospered,  but  his  rise  to  prominence  in 
printing  circles  was  attributable  to  his  contacts 
with  the  Tory  party.  The  printer  of  the  Examiner, 
he  became  a  friend  of  Jonathan  Swift  and  Henry 
St  John,  later  first  \  iscount  Bolingbroke  [qq.v.], 
and  the  lover  of  .Mrs  .Mary  Delariviere  .Manley 
[q.v.].  When  the  Tories  crested  to  power  in  17 10, 
Barber  landed  some  lucrative  contracts.  In  1 7 1 1 
he  became  the  official  printer  of  the  London 
Gazette  and  the  South  Sea  Company.  Two  years 
later  he  obtained  a  reversion  to  the  office  of  the 
queen's  printer. 

Although  Barber  found  himself  in  the  political 
wilderness  with  the  lories'  fall  from  power  after 
the  death  of  Queen  .Anne  in  17 15,  he  remained 
loyal  to  his  friends  and  true  to  his  Tory  principles. 
In  1720  he  speculated  successfully  in  South  Sea 
stock,  and  this  enabled  him  to  purchase  an  estate 
in  East  Sheen  and  a  town  house  at  (Queen's 
Square,  and  to  consider  retiring  from  business. 
His  independent  fortune  also  enabled  him  to 
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focus  his  energies  on  civic  politics.  Already  a 
common  councilman  for  Queenhithe  (since 
171 1)  and  a  well-known  opponent  of  the  great 
Wliig  financiers  who  dominated  the  Cit}'s  upper 
court,  he  became  alderman  for  the  Tor\  ward  of 
Castle  Ba\Tiard  in  1722  and  a  leading  Cit>  critic 
of  Sir  Robert  \\  alpole.  Among  other  things,  he 
opposed  the  Cit>  Elections  Act  of  1725  and  as 
sheriff  (1729-30)  facilitated  the  acquittal  of 
Richard  Franklin,  the  printer  of  the  Craftsman, 
who  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
seditious  libel.  As  lord  mayor  (1732-3)  he  co- 
ordinated the  City's  opposition  to  Walpole's 
excise  bill  in  1733,  and  vigorously  defended  the 
raucous  jubilation  that  accompanied  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Commons. 

Barber's  defence  of  the  Cit\'s  political  liberties 
and  trading  interests  made  him  ven,  popular  in 
London  circles.  Even  so,  he  was  defeated  in  the 
Cit)  parliamentar\'  election  of  1734  and  failed  to 
make  the  opposition  slate  in  1 740-1.  On  both 
occasions  his  Ton.  -Jacobite  past  counted  against 
him.  Although  he  was  never  formally  implicated 
in  any  of  the  Jacobite  plots,  he  was  widely  (and 
probably  correctly)  suspected  of  transmitting 
financial  aid  to  the  Stuart  court  during  a  tour  of 
the  Continent  in  1722. 

Barber's  interest  in  City  politics  waned  a  little 
after  1738,  but  he  was  active  in  the  controversial 
mayoral  elections  of  1 740  when  the  Whig-domi- 
nated court  of  aldermen  sought  to  exclude  Sir 
Robert  Godschall  from  the  chair.  He  died  2 
January  1741  at  Queen's  Square,  London.  The 
bulk  of  his  estate  went  to  his  common-law  wife, 
Sarah  Dovekin  or  Dufkin,  a  former  ser\'ant  of 
.Mrs  .\Ianley,  with  whom  he  had  lived  for  over 
twent)'  years.  1  le  had  no  children. 

|Charle!>  A.  Rivington,  'Tyrani ',  ihe  Slor)'  ofjfolin  Barber 
i6jy  to  1741, 1 989;  anon., /4m  Impartial  HiHor)'  of  the  Life 
of  Mr.  John  Barber,  1 74 1 ;  anon.,  I'he  Life  and  Character  of 
John  Barber,  1741;  (Corporation  of  London  archives.  | 

Nicholas  Rogkrs 

BARCLAY,  David  (1682-1769),  Quaker  mer- 
chant of  Chcapside,  was  born  in  Lr\  1 7  Sep- 
tember 1682,  the  second  son  and  second  child  in 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  lour  daughters  of 
Robert  Barclay  of  Ur\,  'the  apologist'  (q.v.l,  and 
his  wife  (Christian,  daughter  of  (iilbert  .Mollison 
of  Aberdeen.  Barclay's  father  gave  him  9,000 
Scottish  mcrks  (£500)  to  start  on  a  mercantile 
career.  lie  was  apprenticed  on  i  March  1698  to 
John  Perry  of  London  (</.  17 18),  a  member  of  the 
Drapers'  Company  since  1686,  as  the  eighth  ol 
Perry's  sequence  of  eighteen  apprentices.  On 
completion  of  his  articles,  3  April  1 706,  Barclay 
wa.s  admilled  a  freeman  of  the  Drapers'  (com- 
pany, and  in  1720  a  liver\man.  In  1746  he  was 
elected  to  the  court  of  assistants,  sening  until 
1768.  He  wa.s  nominaJed  renter-warden  of  the 
company  in  1746  (the  third  of  the  lour  wardens) 


and  in  1756  master,  but  on  both  occasions  paid  a 
fine,  as  was  customan,-  for  refusers,  to  avoid 
election. 

Barclay  began  to  deal  in  linens  while  still  a 
freeman,  being  described  in  the  company's 
records  as  'linen-draper  of  Cheapside  at  the 
White  Bear'.  His  cousin  John  Falconar  was 
already  an  established  Cheapside  merchant.  Bar- 
clay sold  Scottish  linens  on  commission,  and 
deah  in  Irish  linens  with  his  brother,  John  Barclay 
of  Dublin.  He  gradually  extended  the  range  of  his 
business  by  exporting  German  linens  to  Philadel- 
phia on  joint  account  with  local  merchants. 
.Already  by  1728  one  of  them  was  able  to  describe 
him  as  'better  Acquainted  with  our  Trade  than 
any  Draper  in  London'  (see  Price,  'The  Great 
Quaker  Business  Families',  p.  391,  note  8).  By 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1767,  Barclay's  firm 
was  'the  first  house  in  their  business'  (ibid.,  note 
9),  owning  ships,  and  trading  to  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Chesapeake,  and  the  W  est  Indies.  .\\ 
his  death  two  years  later,  Barclay  was  reputedly 
worth  over  £100,000.  He  was  an  active  member 
of  the  monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  of 
the  Societ\-  of  Friends,  of  its  committee  for  suf- 
ferings, and  of  the  latter's  subcommittee  for 
American  affairs. 

Barclay  married,  first,  12  .April  1707,  .'\nne  {d. 
1720),  daughter  of  James  Taylor,  citizen  and 
glover  of  London;  second,  8  June  1723,  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  John  Freame  (i  665-1 745)  of  Lom- 
bard Street,  a  leading  Quaker  banker.  Freame, 
who  was  the  son  of  Robert  Freame,  clothier  of 
Cirencester,  was  in  a  banking  partnership  from 
the  1 690s  with  his  brother-in-law  Thomas 
Gould,  son  of  Thomas  Ciould,  a  Quaker  of 
Enfield.  Freame  married  'Thomas  (lould's  sister 
Priscilla,  and  Thomas  Ciould  married  Freame's 
sister  Hannah,  both  events  occurring  in  1697. 
'The  banking  partnership  ended  at  some  date  in 
the  1 720s,  Freame  continuing  alone,  then  in 
partnership  with  his  son  Jo.seph,  at  what  later 
became  56  Lombard  Street.  In  1733  James  Bar- 
clay, David  Barclay's  son  by  his  first  marriage, 
married  Sally  Freame,  Priscilla  Barclay's  sister 
(thus  his  step-aunt)  and  joined  the  partnership, 
which  became  Freame  &  Barclay,  until  his  death 
in  1766.  Joseph  Freame's  own  son  John  (</.  1766) 
was  also  a  partner  from  1759  (IVeame,  Barclay  & 
Freame).  On  Joseph  Freame's  death  in  1770,  the 
Barclay  interest  in  the  bank  continued  through 
his  sister  Priscilla's  two  sons  by  David  Barclay, 
David  and  John,  who  progressively  withdrew 
from  their  lather's  linens  trade  because  of  the 
American  war,  which  they  strongly  opposed. 
IVoni  1776  the  bank  was  Barclay,  Be\an  &:  Ben- 
ing,  stabilizing  as  Barclay,  Tritton  &  lk\an  troni 
I7<)7.  It  can  be  seen  from  this  that  aliliougli 
Daviil  Barclay  senior  was  not  'the  louiuler  of  Bar- 
clays Bank'  as  he  has  sometimes  been  named,  his 
sonsjames,  David,  and  John  were  important  early 
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partners  in  the  bank,  and  the  mercantile  fortune 
he  had  buih  up  an  important  source  of  capital  for 
it  from  the  1770s. 

His  house  at  the  sign  of  the  White  Bear  in 
Cheapside,  opposite  Bow  church,  was  earlier 
used  by  Charles  II  (1671),  William  and  Mary 
(1689),  and  Anne  (1702)  to  view  the  lord  mayor's 
procession.  This  custom  continued  under  David 
Barclay,  who  entertained  there  George  I  in  17 14, 
George  II  in  1727,  and  the  young  George  HI  and 
his  new  bride  in  1761,  the  last  occasion  attracting 
widespread  interest  in  the  metropolitan  press. 

Barclay  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters  by  his 
hrst  marriage  and  two  sons  and  six  daughters  by 
his  second.  Alexander,  by  his  first  marriage,  was  a 
collector  of  customs  in  Philadelphia.  Uavid  [q.v.j, 
by  his  second,  was  prominent  in  the  Quaker  anti- 
slaver>'  movement.  Barclay  died  18  .March  1769 
at  Bush  Hill,  Winchmore  Hill,  Middlesex,  a 
house  inherited  from  his  father-in-law  John 
PVeame. 

[P.  W.  Matthews  and  A.  \V.  Tuke,  Hislur\'  of  Barclays 
Bank  Ltd.,  1926;  Charles  VV .  Barclay  el  al.,  A  Hislur)'  of 
the  Barclay  Family,  3  parts,  1924-34;  F.  G.  Hilton  Price, 
A  Handbuok  (ij  Luiiduii  Bankers,  1870,  rcpr.  1970;  Jacob 
M.  Price,  Capital  and  Credit  in  British  (kerseas  Trade:  the 
View  from  the  Chesapeake,  1700-ijyb,  1980;  idem,  'The 
Great  Quaker  Business  Families  of  Eighteenth-Centun. 
London',  in  R.  S.  Dunn  and  M.  M.  Dunn  (eds.),  The 
World  of  William  Penn,  1986;  Drapers'  Company 
records.  Drapers'  Hall,  London;  Digest  registers. 
Library  of  Society  of  Friends,  London.) 

P.  G.  M.  Dickson 

BARCLAY,  David  (1729- 1809),  merchant, 
banker,  and  brewer,  was  born  in  1729,  the 
younger  son  of  David  Barclay  [q.v.|,  Quaker  mer- 
chant, and  his  second  wife  Priscilla,  daughter  of 
John  Freame  of  Lombard  Street,  banker.  The 
elder  David  Barclay  was  the  son  of  Robert  Bar- 
clay [q.v.],  the  Quaker  'apologist'.  David  and  his 
brother  John  became  partners  in  their  father's 
linen  and  merchant  house  in  Cheapside. 

Even  before  the  death  of  his  father  in  1769, 
David  Barclay  had  begun  a  strategic  redirection 
of  the  family's  efforts  and  resources.  Perceiving 
more  clearly  than  most  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  darkening  American  situation,  the  Barclay 
brothers  first  gave  up  their  commission  merchant 
business  and  then  gradually  reduced  their  export 
trade  to  North  America.  By  1783  they  had 
decided  to  wind  up  their  old  linen  business. 
Through  his  mother,  David  Barclay  was  to  inherit 
a  share  in  the  Freame  bank,  the  oldest  Quaker 
bank  in  London.  In  1776  he  became  an  active 
partner  in  this  firm,  now  styled  Barclay,  Bevan  &: 
Bening.  (After  many  changes  of  partners,  this 
firm  was  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  later  Barclays 
Bank  Ltd.)  In  1781  he  and  his  nephews,  Robert 
Barclay  and  Silvanus  Bevan,  bought  the  .Anchor 
Brewery  in  Southwark  from  Mrs  Hester  Thrale 
[q.v.].  This  became  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.,  one 


of  the  three  great  London  breweries  of  the  nine- 
teenth centun. . 

Like  his  father,  David  Barclay  was  a  conscien- 
tious and  active  Quaker  and  pacifist.  He  was  a 
good  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  tried 
unsuccessfully  in  1774-5  ^^  mediate  between 
Franklin  and  the  government  of  Lord  North  to 
avoid  the  impending  break  with  the  American 
colonies.  His  philanthropies  were  many  and  he 
used  his  influence  to  move  tnglish  Quakers  into  a 
stronger  stand  against  slaverv — a  difficult  pos- 
ition for  a  retired  West  India  merchant.  On  a 
Jamaican  cattle  ranch  acquired  in  setdement  of 
some  debts,  he  freed  the  slaves  and  transported 
them  at  his  own  expense  to  Philadelphia  for 
resettlement. 

On  6  May  1749  he  married  his  first  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Hudson,  of  Thames 
Street,  London,  hop  merchant.  They  had  an  only 
child,  Agatha,  who  married  (3  August  1773) 
Richard  Gurney,  a  Quaker  banker  of  Norwich. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Hudson  Gurney  (q.v.), 
banker,  man  of  letters,  and  principal  heir  of  the 
considerable  fortune  of  David  Barclay.  In  1767 
Barclay  married  his  second  w  ife  Rachel,  daughter 
of  Sampson  Lloyd  II  (q.v.),  banker.  In  his  will 
Barclay  also  remembered  numerous  nephews 
and  cousins,  some  of  whose  descendants  were 
active  in  his  bank  and  brewery  until  well  into  the 
twentieth  century.  He  died  in  \\ althamstow, 
Essex,  30  May  1809. 

jCharles  \\ .  Barclay  et  al.,A  Histor\'  of  the  Barclay  Family, 
3  parts,  1924-34;  Peter  Mathias,  The  Brewing  hiditstry  in 
England  1700-iHjo,  1959;  P.  W .  Matthews  and  A.  \V. 
Tuke,  History  of  Barclays  Bank  Ltd.,  1926;  R.  S.  Dunn 
and  M.  \\.  Dunn  (eds.).  The  World  of  William  Penn, 
1986.)  Jacob  M.  Price 

BARCLAY,  James  {ft.  1774),  clergyman,  teacher, 
and  lexicographer,  was  for  many  years  a  curate  at 
.All  Saints'  Church,  Edmonton,  .Middlesex,  and  a 
teacher  at  schools  in  Goodman's  Fields  and  Tot- 
tenham. In  1763  he  published  Hhat  is  .Meant  by 
Cuming  to  Chiist,  the  text  of  a  sermon  he  had 
delivered  in  one  of  the  London  churches.  His 
fame,  howe\er,  rests  on  his  .A  Complete  and 
Universal  English  Dictionary,  first  published  in 
1774;  it  was  to  pass  through  at  least  twenty-three 
reprints  and  editions  by  1848.  (The  editions  of 
1 8 13,  1 84 1,  and  1848  were  revised  by  William 
Shorton,  Henry  W.  Dewhurst,  and  Bernard 
Bolingbroke  Woodward,  q.v.,  respectively.) 

Despite  its  title,  the  work  took  account  of  only  a 
selection  of  English  vocabulary,  including  'Diffi- 
cult Words  and  Technical  Terms  in  all  Faculties 
and  Professions'.  'The  stress-point  in  words  was 
marked,  and  words  were  noted  which  were 
apparently  synonyms.  Barclay  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish lexicographer  to  attempt  the  latter.  In 
addition,  the  reader  was  provided  with  infor- 
mation more  usually  to  be  found  in  an  encyclo- 
paedia than  in  a  dictionary.  Thus,  there  were 
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articles  on  politics  and  society',  both  past  and 
present  (for  example,  a  listing  of  important  his- 
torical events,  descriptions  of  major  towns  and 
cities  in  the  world,  and  details  of  Britain's  trading 
relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world),  and  on 
religion  (the  denominations  of  the  church)  and 
literature  (a  listing  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  English 
classics).  Illustrations  accompanied  some  of  the 
entries.  Barclay's  interest  in  linguistic  matters  per 
se  is  e\idenced  by  the  inclusion  of  an  article  on  the 
origin  of  language  by  the  Frenchman  Abbe 
Antoine  Anselme  (i  652-1 737)  and  by  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history,  grammar,  pronunciation, 
and  orthography  of  English,  ver\'  probably  by 
Barclay  himself.  The  Dictionary  met  with 
immediate  acceptance  amongst  the  public, 
especially  the  lower  classes,  for  whom  it  acted, 
until  well  into  the  Victorian  age,  as  an  important 
means  of  self-education. 

Barclay's  son  James,  who  died  in  1771  at  the 
age  of  twenty -four,  was  the  youthful  author  o{An 
Examination  ofMrKenrick's  Review  of  Mr  Johnson 's 
Edition  of  Shakespeare  (1766). 

[\V.  Robinson,  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Parish  of 
Edmonton,  1819;  H.  B.  Wheatley,  'Chronological 
Notices  of  the  Dictionaries  of  the  English  Language', 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  1865.] 

M.  K.  C.  MacMahon 

BARING,  John,  second  Baron  Revelstoke 
(1863-1929),  merchant  banker,  was  born  7  Sep- 
tember 1863  in  Kingston  upon  Thames,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  three 
daughters  (another  two  sons,  one  of  them  older 
than  John,  died  in  infancy)  of  Edward  Charles 
Baring,  later  first  Baron  Revelstoke,  of  London 
and  .Membland,  Devon,  and  his  wife,  Louisa 
Emily  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Crocker  Bul- 
led of  Lyneham,  Devon.  He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
did  not  sit  for  a  degree.  John  Baring's  father  had 
been  from  1882  .senior  partner  in  the  merchant 
bank  of  Baring  Brothers,  and  he  himself  joined 
the  firm  on  leaving  Cambridge,  ser\ed  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  clerk,  travelled  widely  in 
North  and  South  America,  and  was  made  a  full 
partner  early  in  1 890. 

The  year  1 890  was  that  of  the  Baring  crisis, 
when  the  partners  of  Barings,  largely  through 
mismanagement  of  a  major  transaction  in  Argen- 
tina, found  them.selves  in  difficulties  from  which 
ihcy  had  to  be  rescued  by  a  group  ol  ( Jty  banks 
and  financial  houses  organized  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  The  partnership  was  successfully  liqui- 
dated over  a  period  of  years  and  it  was  left  to  John 
Baring  10  rebuild  the  business  in  the  form  of  a 
limited  company.  (Considering  his  age  and  lack  of 
experience,  he  accomplished  u  remarkable  feat  in 
restoring  the  name  of  Barings  to  something  like 
its  former  eminence  within  a  decade. 


John  Baring  succeeded  to  the  Revelstoke  tide 
in  1897,  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  July.  P'rom  a 
restored  base  at  Barings,  where  he  exercised 
autocratic  leadership  and  took  almost  50  per  cent 
of  the  distributed  profits  (amassing  thereby  a  con- 
siderable personal  fortune),  Revelstoke  exercised 
great  influence  in  the  Citv'  and  Whitehall,  though 
always  remaining  in  the  background  of  public 
affairs. 

The  routine  business  of  Barings  was  its  financ- 
ing of  foreign  trade,  but  larger  rewards  and  wider 
recognition  came  from  arranging  finance,  mostly 
by  bond  issues,  for  sovereign  states  and  industrial 
empires.  Here  Revelstoke  was  in  his  element; 
acute  intelligence  and  charm,  capacity  for  meti- 
culous work,  presence  and  eloquence,  fluency  in 
French  and  Spanish,  and,  above  all,  financial 
acumen  made  him  a  match  for  the  wiliest  of 
South  American  presidents,  North  American 
railway  barons,  European  finance  ministers,  and 
the  members  of  the  British  cabinet  with  all  of 
whom  he  had  to  deal  at  one  time  or  another.  He 
was  handsome  and  dignified,  and  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  his  meticulous  dress. 

In  the  1 890s  he  participated  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Argentina's  external  debt  and  in  the  1900s 
restored  Argentina's  credit  in  London.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  out  of  sight,  he  played  a 
key  role  in  raising  huge  sums  to  finance  Japan's 
war  effort.  In  World  War  I  he  was  a  crucial 
mediator  between  the  Russian  and  British 
governments  when  the  former  borrowed  huge 
amounts  of  sterling  for  munition  purchases  and 
support  of  the  rouble.  In  the  1920s,  working 
closely  with  the  Bank  of  England,  he  introduced 
bonds  of  fledgling  central  European  republics  to 
the  international  capital  markets. 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land's court,  and  joined  its  influential  committee 
of  treasury'  in  19 15.  .As  such  he  must  have  played 
an  important  role  in  the  bank's  transformation 
into  a  fully-fledged  central  bank  in  the  1920s.  For 
Whitehall  he  was  a  'handy  (SAxs  man'  when  it 
came  to  international  finance,  especially  prior  to 
19 14  when  Britain  practised  imperialism  in  com- 
petition with  other  great  powers.  1  le  advised  the 
committee  on  imperial  defence,  was  sent  out  to 
Petrograd  as  deputy  to  Viscount  Milner  |q.v.|  at 
the  Allied  conference  in  1917,  and  in  1929  he 
went  to  Versailles  for  the  committee  of  experts 
reviewing  the  Dawes  plan  for  Ciernian  repar- 
ations. 

His  close  friendship  with  George  V  and  Queen 
Mary,  and  long  senice  as  an  innovative  receiver- 
general  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  from  190H  to 
1929,  gave  him  a  close  connection  with  another 
centre  of  influence.  He  was  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1902,  appointed  (iCVO  in  191 1,  and 
in  1926  was  created  by  ( ieorgc  V  his  lord  lieuten- 
ant of  Middlesex.  In  1924  he  became  a  com- 
mander of  the  Legion  of  I  lonour. 
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He  never  married.  He  died  at  his  Paris  flat  19 
April  1929  and  was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by 
his  brother,  Cecil  (born  1864).  He  left  unsettled 
estate  of  over  £2.5  million,  of  which  almost 
£200,000  was  bequeathed  for  the  benefit  of  Lon- 
don hospitals,  and  a  year's  salar\'  to  each  member 
of  the  staff  of  Barings. 

['The  Late  Lord  Revelstoke:  an  Appreciation',  Bankers' 
Magazine,  20  April  1929;  Philip  Ziegler,  The  Sixth  Great 
Power:  Barings  ijbi-igzg,  1988;  John  Orbell,  'John 
Baring,  2nd  Lord  Revelstoke',  David  Jeremy  (ed.),  Dic- 
tionary of  Business  Biography,  vol.  i,  1984.) 

John  Orbf.ll 

BARKER,  Jane  (165  2- 17  27?),  poet  and  novelist, 
was  baptized  17  May  1652  in  Blatherwicke, 
Northamptonshire.  Her  father  I'homas  was  a 
former  Royalist  soldier,  then  agent  for  a  local 
squire,  who  in  1675  received  an  annual  grant  of 
£80  from  Charles  II;  from  1662  he  leased  the 
manor  at  Wilsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  which  had  an 
annual  value  of  £47  los.  Her  mother,  .^nne,  was 
related  to  Colonel  William  Connock  of  Cornwall, 
who  was  to  fight  for  James  II  in  Ireland,  and  was 
cousin  to  Richard  Lower,  the  physiologist  [q.v.]. 
Jane  Barker's  education  in  Latin  and  medicine 
was  mainly  undertaken  by  her  one  sur\'iving 
brother,  Edward;  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford 
before  his  early  death  in  1675.  .Many  of  Barker's 
other  male  relations  also  died  young,  fighting 
against  James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  [q.v.],  at 
Sedgemoor.  Jane  Barker's  first  poems  were  writ- 
ten for  a  small  coterie  including  many  Cambridge 
scholars,  along  the  lines  of  the  'Society  of  Friend- 
ship' of  her  literary  model  Katherine  Philips 
[q.v.];  and  when  she  moved  to  London  in  the 
1 680s,  some  of  these  poems  were  published  in 
the  unauthorized  Poetical  Recreatium  (1688). 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  Jane  Barker 
became  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  a  verse  autobiogra- 
phy which  sur\'ives  in  two  manuscripts,  she 
characterizes  herself  as  'Fidelia',  and  the  political 
and  theological  reasons  for  her  conversion  are 
given  in  powerful  Drydenesque  polemic.  She  left 
England  after  the  1 688  Revolution  and  followed 
the  Stuart  family  into  exile  at  St  Germain.  V^t 
coterie  verse  that  she  wrote  there  sur\'ives,  and 
one  manuscript  copy  of  it  is  dedicated  to  James 
Stuart,  then  twelve  years  old.  Her  sight  was  fail- 
ing because  of  cataracts  at  the  time  these  wer^e 
written. 

By  1 7 1 3  she  had  travelled  back  to  England  to 
oversee  the  Wilsthorpe  estate.  She  figures  in  a  list 
of  Catholic  non-jurors  in  17 15;  and,  remaining  a 
fervent  Jacobite,  she  conducted  a  political  corre- 
spondence from  London  in  1 7 1 8  with  the  exiled 
James  Butler,  second  Duke  of  Ormonde  [q.v.]. 
Her  late  years  were  spent  in  Richmond  and  at 
Wilsthorpe,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Countess 
of  Exeter,  probably  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
well-known  non-juror  John  Cecil,  fifth  Earl  of 
Exeter.  Her  literan,  output  changed  from  poetry- 


to  novels:  Edmund  Curll  [q.v.]  published  Love- 
Intrigues:  Or,  The  History  ofBosvil  and  Galesia  in 
17 1 3,  and  Exilius:  or  the  Banished  Roman  (a 
revision  of  an  earlier  unpublished  romance 
Scipina)  in  171 5. 

The  double-entendre  title  of  the  latter  demon- 
strates the  continuing  autobiographical  element 
in  Jane  Barker's  work;  a  distinctive  and  omnipre- 
sent theme  is  how  a  chaste,  single  life,  enhanced 
by  art,  study,  and  friendship,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
marriage.  'Phis  is  stated  again  in  .^  Patch-Work 
Screenfor  the  Ladies  {1723)  and  the  more  fantastic 
A  Lining  of  the  Patch-Work  Screen  {1726).  These 
Scudery-influenced  romances  played  an  import- 
ant part  in  the  genesis  of  the  English  novel.  In 
17 18,  making  use  of  the  fluency  in  French  she 
had  acquired  at  St  Germain,  she  also  published 
The  Christian  Pilgrimage,  a  treatise  translated  from 
Fenelon.  She  made  a  return  visit  to  France  in 
1726-7,  and  may  have  died  there. 
[.\1S  343,  .Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  .Add.  .Ms. 
2 1 62 1,  British  Library;  Germaine  Greer  el  ul.,  (eds.), 
Kissing  the  Rod:  an  Antholog)'  of  Saenleenih-Century 
Women's  Verse,  1988;  information  fromjesiyn  .MedofT; 
Karl  Stanglmaier,  Mrs.  Jane  Barker:  em  Beilragzur  Eng- 
lischen  Literaturgeschichte,  1906.I  Alison  Shf.ll 

BARNARD,  Sir  Frederick  Augusta  (1743- 
1830),  principal  librarian  to  George  III,  was  the 
son  of  John  Barnard  (died  1 773),  page  of  the  back 
stairs  to  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales  [q.\ .],  and  the 
prince's  wife  .Augusta  (after  whom  Frederick  was 
named),  who  may  have  been  his  godparents. 
F.  A.  Barnard  started  in  royal  ser\'ice  as  page  of 
the  back  stairs  to  George  III;  by  1765  he  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  royal  library . 

The  old  royal  librar\  had  been  given  to  the 
British  .Museum  by  George  II  in  1 757.  George  III 
employed  Barnard  as  chief  agent  in  his  lifelong 
endeavour  to  build  up  a  new  collection,  which 
later  came  to  be  known  as  the  King's  Library. 
Between  1768  and  1771  Barnard,  on  a  salary  of 
/J200  a  year  and  with  a  purchasing  allowance  of 
£2,000  a  year,  travelled  on  the  Continent,  buying 
books,  visiting  many  of  the  principal  cities,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  recent  dispersal  of  many 
Jesuit  libraries. 

In  1774  Barnard  succeeded  Richard  Dalton 
[q.v.]  as  royal  librarian.  He  followed  the  king's 
wishes  in  building  up  a  genuinely  working  library, 
albeit  one  well  stocked  with  rarities,  and  includ- 
ing a  magnificent  topographical  and  cartographi- 
cal collection,  manuscripts,  coins  and  medals, 
and  drawings.  By  1823,  when  George  IV  pre- 
sented his  father's  librar>'  to  the  nation  for  deposit 
at  the  British  .Museum,  the  collection  comprised 
65 ,000  volumes,  1 9,000  pamphlets,  and  the  king's 
topographical  collection  of  some  50,000  maps 
and  charts. 

Barnard  became  FSA  in  1789  and  P'RS  in 
1790.  He  was  largely  responsible  for  compiling 
the  catalogue  of  the  King's  Library,  which  was 
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published  in  five  volumes  between  1 820  and  1 829 
as  Bihliothecae  Regiae  Catalogtts. 

He  retired  from  the  royal  libran.  in  1828,  hav- 
ing overseen  the  transference  of  it  and  its  staff  to 
the  British  Museum.  In  1828  he  was  made  a 
knight  commander  of  the  Guelphic  Order.  .\ 
portrait  of  him  by  John  Knight  [q.v.]  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  by  his  great-great- 
granddaughter  in  1926. 

In  October  1796  Barnard  married  Catherine 
(died  1837),  daughter  of  John  Byde;  they  had  one 
son,  George  (died  181 7),  and  at  least  one 
daughter,  who  died  young.  Barnard  died  27 
January  1830  at  his  house  in  St  James's  Palace. 

[Edward  Edwards,  Memoirs  uj  Libraries,  2  vols.,  1859, 
and  Lives  of  the  Founders  of  the  British  Museum,  1870; 
E.  .\1.  Painlin,  The  King's  Library',  1989;  John  Brooke, 
'The  Librar\  of  King  George  III',  Yale  Universil}' 
Gazette,  vol.  Hi,  1977,  pp.  33-45.]  E.  .\I.  Paintin 

BARNARD,  John  (1709- 1784),  collector  of 
prints  and  draw  ings,  w  as  born  in  London  in  1 709 
(he  was  baptized  25  .August  1709  at  St  Lawrence 
Pountney),  the  eldest  of  the  three  children  and 
only  son  of  Sir  John  Barnard  [q.v.]  of  Green- 
wood, .\IP  for  the  Cit>  of  London,  and  Jane, 
daughter  of  John  Godshall,  a  London  merchant 
trading  with  Turkey. 

Barnard  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his 
father:  over  a  period  of  fift>'  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  formation  of  a  collection  of  prints, 
drawings,  and  paintings,  becoming  one  of  the 
foremost  connoisseurs  of  his  day.  The  earliest 
printed  account  of  his  collection  dates  from  1 76 1 : 
it  lists  sLxt>-five  pictures  and  records  a  collection 
of 'about  12,000  prints,  engraved  and  etched  by 
the  most  celebrated  masters  of  the  three  last  cen- 
turies . . .  They  are  contained  in  50  large  volumes, 
besides  above  60  volumes  in  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture.' His  collection  of  prints  included  works 
of  Italian,  French,  Flemish,  German,  and  Dutch 
artists,  and  was  distinguished  by  a  nearly  com- 
plete representation  of  the  work  of  Marcantonio 
Raimondi,  VVenceslaus  I  loUar  (q.v.],  Rembrandt, 
Van  I3yck  [q.v.],  and  Rubens. 

I  lis  collection  ol  drawings  was  also  very  fine 
and  sheets  with  a  provenance  from  his  collection 
are  usually  of  the  highest  calibre,  both  in  quality 
and  in  the  state  of  presenation.  Several  of  his 
Rembrandt  drawings  were  said  to  have  a  prove- 
nance from  the  Six  collection  in  Amsterdam,  and 
other  purcha.ses  were  made  from  distinguished 
contemporary  sales  such  as  those  of  the  l\arl  ol 
Arundel,  Sir  Peter  I.ely  |q.v.),  Lord  Somers, 
Richard  .Vlcad  |q.v.|,  and  Sir  Uvedale  Price 
Iq.v.).  The  sculptor  Jo.seph  Nollekens  (q.v.]  was 
reputed  lo  have  been  removed  from  Barnard's 
will  for  having  shown  inadequate  admiration  lor 
Barnard's  Italian  drawings. 

Barnard  established  himself  in  Ikrkeley 
Square,  becoming  a  neighbour  of  many  promi- 


nent contemporaries.  His  younger  sister  Sarah 
had  married  Alderman  Sir  Thomas  Hankey:  his 
youngest  sister  Jane  was  the  mother  of  the  second 
Viscount  Palmerston  [q.v.],  a  patron  of  Nolle- 
kens. His  wife  was  previously  the  mistress  of  John 
Wilkes  [q.v.].  Her  infidelity  continued  after  her 
marriage,  which  produced  one  daughter  who 
died  young.  Barnard  had  originally  bequeathed 
his  prints,  drawings,  and  books  to  John  \\  ilkes. 
This  bequest  was  revoked  because  of  a  cooling  in 
the  friendship,  brought  about  by  the  continuing 
closeness  between  his  wife  and  \\'ilkes. 

Barnard  died  at  Berkeley  Square  in  1784.  His 
drawings  were  sold  first  by  Greenwood,  auction- 
eer of  Leicester  Square,  on  16  Februar>  1787 
and  seven  days  following.  His  prints  were  sold 
next  by  Harr\  Phillips,  auctioneer  of  New  Bond 
Street,  on  16  April  1798  and  rvvent>-five  days  fol- 
lowing. He  left  his  pictures  to  his  nephew ,  Tho- 
mas Hankey  of  Bedford  Square:  these  were  sold 
at  Christie's  on  7-8  June  1799.  His  pictures  are 
distinguished  by  having  his  monogram  in  black 
letters  with  an  inventor*  number  at  the  back. 

[R.  and  J.  Dodsley,  London  audits  Environs  Described,  \o\. 
i,  1 76 1,  pp.  279-94;  Thomas  .\lart>n,  The  English  Con- 
noisseur, vol.  i,  1766,  pp.  i-i  i;  F.  Lugt,  Les  Marques  de 
Collections,  deDessins  et  d'Estampes,  1921,  pp.  255-7.] 

CHAR1.K.S  SeBAG-.MoNTF.FIORE 

BARNARD,  Joseph  Edwin  (i  868-1 949),  hatter 
and  microscopist,  was  born  at  321  Bridge  Road, 
Pimlico,  London,  7  December  1868,  the  son  of 
Walter  Barnard,  hatter  of  London,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Phillips  Jacob.  He  w  as  educated  at  the 
City  of  London  School,  leaving  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen as  head  boy.  He  entered  his  father's  firm, 
with  premises  at  97  Jermyn  Street,  London,  later 
becoming  its  proprietor.  This  business  gave  him 
the  time  and  money  to  pursue  his  hobby  of  mic- 
roscopy to  a  highly  professional  level. 

In  his  own  private  laboratory,  he  worked  with 
ultraviolet  radiation  at  the  ultimate  resolution  of 
the  optical  microscope.  From  1899  he  undertook 
photomicrographic  work  at  the  Jenner  (later  Lis- 
ter) Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine.  I  le  became 
honorar\  lecturer  in  microscopy  at  King's  Col- 
lege, London,  in  1909,  a  position  he  held  for  six- 
teen years.  I  lis  book  Practical  Photo-Micrography 
(191 1)  remained  the  standard  English  textbook 
on  the  subject  for  over  thirty  years.  In  i9i()  he 
was  co-opted  on  to  the  trench  (ever  committee  of 
the  War  Office,  and  attempted  lo  discover  the 
causal  organism  ol  the  fever.  In  1920  he  became 
honorary  director  ot  the  deparimeni  of  applied 
optics.  National  Inslitule  lor  Medical  Research, 
retiring  during  World  War  II. 

I  le  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Microsco- 
pical Society  in  1 895,  and  served  three  times  as  its 
president  (1918-19,  1928-9,  and  i()3H-45).  He 
was  awarded  an  honorary  fellowship  in  194H.  In 
191 1  he  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Photo- 
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micrographic  Society,  whose  Barnard  medal  he 
endowed.  He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Institute 
of  Physics  in  1923,  and  FRS  in  1924. 

Barnard's  achievement  was  to  develop  the 
ultraviolet  microscope  (invented  in  Germany  in 
1903)  for  the  study  of  viruses.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years  of  persistent  pioneering  work, 
he  was  responsible  for  novel  design  features,  such 
as  the  duplex  condenser  (1924),  objective 
changer  (1926),  and  cone  condenser  (1930),  the 
last  allowing  for  the  first  time  ultraviolet,  dark- 
ground  photographs  of  viruses.  He  collaborated 
with  his  friend  Conrad  Beck,  the  optical  manu- 
facturer, in  applying  these  improvements  to  a 
production  model,  and  the  Beck-Barnard  instru- 
ment, the  first  really  efficient  ultraviolet  micros- 
cope, was  placed  on  the  market  in  1929.  As  a 
result  of  his  work,  a  number  of  viruses  causing 
disease  in  plants,  animals  (he  worked  on  foot- 
and-mouth  disease),  and  humans  were  first 
obsened.  In  1925  he  received  national  press 
publicity  for  discoveries  concerning  malignant 
growths. 

As  well  as  his  business,  and  his  devotion  to 
microscopy,  Barnard  found  time  for  other  inter- 
ests. He  was  musical,  having  an  organ  in  his 
house;  he  enjoyed  travel,  motoring  over  much  of 
the  Continent;  and  he  was  a  keen  photographer. 
In  1894  he  narried  Amelia  Muir  Cunningham 
(died  1923),  daughter  of  William  Mark  Burge, 
hatter;  they  had  no  children.  In  1924  he  married 
Daisy,  daughter  of  Frederick  William  Russell 
Fisher,  sheet  metal  worker.  They  had  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  Addiscombe, 
Surrey,  25  October  1949. 

[J.  A.  Murray  in  Ohituur)'  Notices  ofFelluwi  oj  the  Ruyal 
Society,  vol.  vii,  1950-1;  obituary'  m  Journal  uf  the  Ruyal 
Microscopical  Societ}!,  3rd  series,  vol.  ixxi,  1951;  G.  L'K. 
Turner,  God  Bless  the  Miaoscope!  A  History  of  the  Royal 
Microscopical  Society  over  i^o  Yean,  1989.I 

G.  L'E.  Tl  R.NFR 

BARNE,  Sir  George  (<m 500-1 558),  merchant 
and  alderman  of  London,  was  the  son  of  George 
Barne,  grocer  of  London,  though  the  family 
seems  also  to  have  had  connections  in  Wells, 
Somerset.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Haber- 
dashers' Company,  and  prospered  from  various 
sectors  of  English  commerce,  both  traditional  and 
novel.  He  exported  cloth  and  imported  wine  from 
Spain,  and  he  was  a  leading  figure  in  new  enter- 
prises. With  William  Garrard  [q.v.j,  he  was  a 
'principal  doer'  in  promoting  the  first  voyage  to 
MuscoNT  of  1553,  a  founder  and  active  member 
of  the  Russia  Company,  and  a  promoter  of 
voyages  to  West  Africa  in  1553  and  1554.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  property  in  London, 
Southwark,  and  I  lertfordshire. 

Barne  also  took  a  full  part  in  Citv  politics.  He 
was  alderman  from  1542  and  lord  mayor  in 
1552-3,  when  the  Crown  passed  precariously 
from  Edward  VI  to  Mary.  He  was  knighted  on  1 1 


April  1553  and  was  one  of  the  Cit}  fathers  signing 
the  letters  patent  of  Edward  which  made  Lady 
Jane  Grey  queen.  Though  consequently  treated 
with  some  suspicion  by  the  .Marian  regime,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  had  strong  Protestant  con- 
victions: his  loyalties  were  to  the  Cit\  and  other 
members  of  its  elite. 

He  married  Alice  Brooke  of  Shropshire  and 
had  at  least  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of 
them  involved  directly  or  by  marriage  in  London 
commerce.  His  heir,  George,  married  William 
Garrard's  daughter,  .Anne,  and  was  subsequently 
governor  of  the  Russia  Company,  mayor  in 
1586-7,  and  MP.  Of  his  daughters,  Anne  mar- 
ried Alexander  Carleill,  another  .\lusco\y  mer- 
chant, (and  then  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  q.v.); 
and  Elizabeth  married  John  Rivers,  lord  mayor  in 
1573-4.  Barne  died  18  February  1558  and  was 
buried  at  St  Bartholomew  the  Little,  London. 

I T.  S.  VVillan,  The  Muscuiy  Merchants  of  i^sSy  '953; 
J.  G.  .Nichols  (ed.),  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and  Queen 
A\ary,  Camden  Society,  vol.  xlviii,  1850.) 

Pall  Sl\ck 

BARRON,  (Arthur)  Oswald  (i  868-1 939), 
journalist  and  heraldist,  was  born  3  Januar\  1868 
in  London,  where  his  family  had  lived  for  many 
generations,  the  only  child  of  Henrv  Stracey  Bar- 
ron (1838-1918),  engineer  in  Constantinople, 
and  his  wife  Harriet  .Marshall  (1836-1918).  He 
was   educated   at   .Merchant   Taylors'    School, 

1877-83. 

Besides  his  journalism  for  the  tirnlrig.\etvs,  he 
early  developed  a  wide  interest  in  heraldry  and 
genealogy ;  in  particular,  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
eval blazon  was  unrivalled.  1  lis  article  on  heraldry 
in  the  19 11  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  remains  one 
of  the  best  and  most  erudite  introductions  to  the 
subject:  he  also  made  a  shorter  contribution  to 
Shakespeare's  England  (191 6).  He  enjoyed  gently 
mocking  the  established  heraldic  writers.  His 
most  substantial  achievement  in  these  fields  is  to 
be  found  in  his  articles  and  editorship  of  the 
Ancestor  in  nvelve  notable  volumes  from  1902  to 
1 905 .  In  the  latter  year  he  also  published  the  mas- 
sive and  learned  Northamptonshire  Families  for  the 
Victoria  County  History  (2  vols.).  Barron  serNed 
as  a  gold  staff  officer  at  the  coronation  of  George 
V  in  1 9 II . 

At  first  his  relations  with  the  official  College  of 
Arms  were  inclined  to  be  acerbic;  but,  as  his  work 
and  scholarship  came  to  be  appreciated,  they 
became  more  cordial.  As  a  result  he  was 
appointed  in  1937  to  be  Maltravers  Pursuivant 
Extraordinary:  he  thus  played  an  official  role  at 
the  coronation  of  King  George  VI  in  that  year.  He 
became  a  frequent  and  esteemed  visitor  to  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

.Meanwhile  he  continued  to  produce  his 
articles  for  the  Evening  News.  Many  bought  that 
paper  simply  to  read  him.  His  range  of  subjects 
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was  enormous;  his  prose  distinctive,  lucid,  and 
distinguished.  Some  sevent)  of  his  essays  were 
pubHshed  as  Day  In  and  Day  Out  by  'The  Londoner' 
in  1924.  He  had  a  gift  for  the  unexpected  word 
and  an  unusualK  wide  range  of  knowledge.  Quite 
often  he  would  draw  on  his  genealogical  exper- 
tise. .Although  he  was  a  good  heraldic  artist  and 
wrote  a  fair  hand,  he  t\ped  almost  illegibly.  Bar- 
ron enjoyed  friendship  and  conversation.  He  was 
a  great  lover  of  cats.  His  home  in  Brook  Green 
(the  Brugglemith  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  q.v.) 
always  nurtured  at  least  one,  generally  Persian,  as 
well  as  other  household  treasures.  He  loved  talk- 
ing and  was  also  fond  of  swimming. 

He  married  in  1899  Hilda  L.  F.,  daughter  of 
William  Bliss  Sanders;  they  had  one  daughter. 
Both  sur\ived  him.  He  died  in  Bristol  24  Sep- 
tember 1939  and  is  buried  there.  He  bequeathed 
his  valuable  genealogical  collections  to  the 
Societv-  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
fellow  since  1901.  Barron  never  achieved  the 
major  work  on  heraldn.-  for  which  his  friends 
hoped;  his  learning  is  scattered  through  the  pages 
oi  \ht  Ancestor  and  the  Victoria  Countv'  Histories. 
He  was  in  fact  a  profound  scholar  with  an  enor- 
mous gift  for  friendship  and  conversation,  and 
also  a  highly  accomplished  journalist. 

[The  Times,  9  and  28  September  \()'i()\  Antiquaries  Jour- 
nal, vol.  XX,  p.  1 24;  information  from  Sir  Anthony  Wag- 
ner; personal  knowledge.)  Mich.^el  Maclagan 

BARRON,  William  (i  805-1 891),  gardener,  was 
bom  7  September  1805  in  Eccles,  Berwickshire, 
the  son  of  John  Barron,  gardener,  and  his  wife 
Bettv  Johnston.  (The  year  of  his  birth  is  usually 
cited  as  1800,  as  a  result  of  a  mistake  in  his  obitu- 
ar\'  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle.)  He  ser\ed  three 
years'  apprenticeship  at  Blackadder,  Berwick- 
shire, before  entering  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden,  where  he  was  soon  placed  in  charge  of 
the  glasshouses.  From  there  he  went  to  Sion 
House,  .Middlesex,  where  he  helped  to  plant  the 
new  conser\ator\'.  On  i  .March  1830  he  was 
appointed  gardener  to  Charles  Stanhope,  fourth 
tar!  of  I  larrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  where  he 
took  up  his  post  on  2  August,  with  instructions  to 
create  a  new  garden. 

Early  in  1 83 1  he  began  transplanting  mature 
trees,  becoming  expert  in  their  removal;  he  des- 
cribed his  techniques  in  his  The  British  Winter 
Garden  (1852).  The  gardens  he  created  were  sel- 
dom visited  until  1 85 1 ,  when  a  .series  of  articles  in 
the  Gardeners'  CJtronicle  created  a  sensation  by 
describing  the  transplanting  operations,  the 
grafted  conifers,  the  avenues  of  multiple  rows  of 
different  species,  (he  architectural  topiarv,  and 
the  scries  o(  formal  gardens  enclosed  by  hedges. 
'Hie  revelation  of  Elva.ston  led  to  a  tupiar>'  revival 
in  the  1K50S. 

The  fourth  carl  died  in  1 85 1  and  his  successor 
retrenched  on  expenditure,  opened  the  gardens 


to  the  public,  and  instructed  Barron  to  develop  a 
commercial  nurserv'  at  the  garden.  In  1862,  on 
the  death  of  Leicester  Stanhope,  fifth  Earl  of 
Harrington  [q.v.],  Barron  bought  forty  acres  for  a 
nursery  site  in  nearby  Borrowash,  to  which  he 
moved  from  Elvaston  in  1865.  In  addition  to  plant 
sales,  Barron  offered  transplanting  and  landscape 
gardening.  Among  his  firm's  commissions  during 
Barron's  life  were  Stancliffe  Hall,  Madock; 
Impney  Hall,  Droitwich;  Locke  Park,  Barnsley; 
People's  Park,  Grimsby;  and,  his  most  famous 
work  after  Elvaston  itself.  Abbey  Park,  Leicester 
(1877-82).  In  1880  he  successfully  moved  the 
Buckland  yew,  with  a  documented  age  of  800 
years.  One  of  his  transplanting  machines  was  pre- 
serxed  at  Kew. 

Barron  retired  in  1881,  but  came  out  of  retire- 
ment for  a  commission  for  the  ninth  Earl  of 
Dysart  at  Welbeck  Abbey  in  1 886.  In  1 887  he  was 
the  first  witness  called  before  the  select  com- 
mission on  forestry.  He  was  noted  for  his  prodi- 
gious memorv',  was  deeply  religious,  and  a 
staunch  advocate  of  temperance. 

Barron  married  Elizabeth  Ashby,  and  their 
only  child,  a  son  John  (born  8  June  1844),  having 
trained  abroad  in  landscape  gardening,  became 
his  father's  partner  by  1867.  Barron  died  in  Bor- 
rowash 8  April  1 89 1.  The  family  continued  the 
firm  into  the  interwar  years.  Among  the  firm's 
later  commissions  were  Queen's  Park,  Chester- 
field (1893);  the  Bedford  Embankment  (1894); 
and  Whitaker  Park,  Rawtenstall  (1900). 

[Gardeners'  Chronicle,  25  April  1891,  pp.  522-4;  Gar- 
deners' Magazine,  25  .'\pril  1891,  p.  242.] 

Brknt  Elliott 

BARTLETT,  Thomas  (r.i 490-1 555),  king's 
printer   under   Henry   VIII.    [See   berthli.et, 

TH().\1.\S.] 

BARTON,  John  (i  789-1852),  political  econom- 
ist and  botanist,  was  born  1 1  June  1789  in  South- 
wark,  and  brought  up  in  Tottenham  by  his 
maternal  grandfather.  1  le  was  the  son  of  William 
Barton  and  his  wife  .Mar>.  A  man  of  independent 
means.  Barton  (ravelled  widely,  visiting  IVance 
and  Italy  and  possibly  venturing  as  tar  afield  as 
Poland  and  Russia,  and  pursued  inlcrcs(s  in 
economics  and  botany.  In  1827  he  lcf(  (he  Society 
of  Friends,  bu(  through()u(  his  life  he  remained  a 
staunch  supporter  of  Mechanics'  lns(itu(cs  and 
(he  Chiches(er  Savings  Bank,  which  he  helped  (o 
es(ablish.  I  lis. 7  Lecture  on  the  Gcotiraphy  oj  Plants 
((827)  shows  Bar(on  (o  have  been  well  read  in 
(ierman  scien(ific  li(era(ure,  n()(ably  in  A.  Hum- 
boUh's  work  m\  (he  geographical  dis(ribu(ion  of 
plan(s. 

Ahhough  he  never  published  the  sys(e(natic 
economic  (reafise  which  migh(  have  es(ablished 
his  reputa(i()n,  Barton's  closely  argued  pamphlets 
were  inlluenlial.  I  lis  Ohsetvalions  on  the  C.ircum- 
slances  which  Influence  the  Condition  of  the  Labour- 
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ing  Classes  (1817)  questioned  the  linkage  by  Tho- 
mas Malthus  [q.v.]  of  population  growth  to 
increasing  wage  rates,  arguing  that  the  likely  age 
of  first  marriage  and  thus  birth  rates  were 
influenced,  not  by  wage  rates  or  poor-relief  prac- 
tices, but  by  perceived  employment  prospects 
which,  paradoxically,  were  best  when  wages  were 
low.  A  rise  in  wage  levels.  Barton  argued,  encour- 
aged employers  to  invest  in  labour-saving  techno- 
logy. In  opposition  to  David  Ricardo  [q.v.],  he 
maintained  that  only  when  circulating  capital 
increased  did  employment  rise:  any  increase  in 
fixed  capital  was  unlikely  to  stimulate,  and  might 
significantly  diminish,  the  demand  for  labour. 

Barton's  pamphlets  influenced  both  Ricardo 
and  Malthus.  In  the  third  edition  of  his  The  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  (1821)  Ricardo  added  a 
chapter  on  machinery,  conceding  that  Barton 
'had  taken  a  correct  view  of  some  of  the  effects  of 
an  increasing  amount  of  fixed  capital  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes',  but  maintaining 
that  there  was  a,  perhaps  imperfect,  positive  rela- 
tionship between  increases  in  capital  and  the 
demand  for  labour.  Malthus  accepted  Barton's 
contention  that  any  increase  in  poor  relief  should 
be  measured,  not  in  nominal  terms,  but  in  real 
monetary'  terms. 

Later  Barton  became  increasingly  preoccupied 
with  the  effects  of  overpopulation.  In  his  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Progressive 
Depreciation  of  Agricultural  Labour  in. Modem  Times 
(1820)  and//  Statement  of  the  Consequaues  Likely  to 
Ensue  from  our  Growing  Excess  of  Population  (1830) 
Barton  argued  that  only  where  land  was  cheap 
and  plentiful  would  economic  growth  be  maxi- 
mized and  accordingly  favoured  emigration 
schemes  and  colonization  of  Canada.  He  dis- 
missed claims  that  free  trade  and  cheap  food 
could  transform  the  economy,  perceiving  instead 
a  tendency  to  overstock  the  labour  market  in 
industrial  areas.  The  expansion  of  capital  and 
population  beyond  a  certain  point  was  'a  national 
evil',  creating  social  problems  which  could  be  off- 
set by  greater  prosperity.  .Accordingly  Barton 
favoured  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion. By  1 846  he  w  as  deeply  worried  by  the  likely 
effects  of  free  trade  on  monetary  policy ,  and  in 
two  letters  to  the  Standard  he  argued  that,  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  imports,  free  trade 
would  precipitate  an  outflow  of  gold  and  thereby 
provoke  a  monetary  crisis.  His  last  pamphlet.  The 
Monetary  Crisis  of  1847  (1847),  offered  a  brief 
vindication  of  this  analysis. 

In  1 8 II  he  married  .Ann  Woodrouffe  Smith, 
and  by  his  second  wife,  F'rances  Rickman,  he 
fathered  six  children.  Barton  died  in  Chichester 
10  March  1852. 

[J.  Barton,  Ohsen'atiom  on  the  Circumstances  which 
Influence  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  (ed.  and 
Intro.  J.  H.  Hollander),  1934;  G.  Sotiroff,  'John  Barton 
{i']^()-\^s,2)\ Economic Joimial,  vol.  Ixii,  1952;  G.  Sotir- 


off (ed.),Jo//n  Barton,  Economic  Writings,  2  vols.,  1962.) 
David  S.  Eastwood 

BASTIAN,  Henry  Charlton  (1837-19 1 5),  phys- 
ician, neurologist,  and  naturalist,  was  born  26 
April  1837  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  the  third  son  in  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter  of  James 
Bastian,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Eliza 
BuUmore.  He  was  educated  in  Falmouth,  and  as  a 
child  he  was  interested  in  natural  history.  In  1856 
he  entered  Universirv  College  London,  graduat- 
ing BA  (1859),  MA  (1861),  and  .VIB  (1863).  He 
became  MRCS  (i860),  .MRCP  (1865),  and 
FRCP  (1870). 

He  worked  at  St  Mary's  Hospital  as  assistant 
physician  and  lecturer  in  pathology  and  in  1 866 
graduated  MD  before  returning  to  University 
College  as  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  in 
1867,  becoming  a  physician  to  University  College 
Hospital  in  1878.  He  was  also  physician  in  ner- 
vous diseases  at  the  National  Hospital,  Queen 
Square,  from  1868  to  1902,  while  holding  the 
chair  of  medicine  at  UCH  from  1887  to  1898.  He 
was  fascinated  by  abiogenesis  or  spontaneous 
generation,  and  this  interest  ultimately  resulted  in 
his  premature  retirement  from  clinical  neurology. 
Among  his  early  publications  were  studies  of  the 
flora  of  the  Falmouth  area  and  he  also  published  a 
monograph  on  free  nematodes,  describing  100 
new  species,  in  1864.  His  belief  in  spontaneous 
generation  led  him  to  publish  The  Modes  of  Origin 
of  Lowest  Organisms  (1871),  The  Beginnings  of  Life 
(1872),  and  Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life  (iH-]  4). 

Bastian  also  made  several  fundamental  contri- 
butions to  neurology.  From  1869  he  published 
several  papers  on  speech  disorders,  describing  a 
visual  and  later  an  auditory  word  centre,  as  well  as 
word  blindness  and  word  deafness  (later  known 
as  Wernicke's  aphasia).  His  classical.-/  Treatise  on 
Aphasia  and  Other  Speech  Disorders  (1898)  was  the 
topic  of  his  Lumleian  lectures  and  was  later 
translated  into  Italian  and  German.  He  also  wrote 
on  The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind  ( 1 880),  on  Para- 
lyses: Cerebral,  Bulbar  and  Spinal  (1886)  and  on 
Various  Forms  of  Hysterical  or  Functional  Paralysis 
(1893).  Bastian  was  elected  FRS  in  1868,  sened 
as  a  censor  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy  sicians  of 
London  (1897-8),  and  later  received  an  honorary 
fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland  and  an  honorary  MD  from  the  Royal 
University  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  close  friend  of 
Herbert  Spencer  [q.v.)  and  was  one  of  his  execu- 
tors. Bastian's  sponsorship  of  spontaneous  gener- 
ation and  his  opposition  to  the  germ  theory  of 
disease  clouded  his  later  reputation  and  many  of 
his  papers  were  rejected  by  learned  bodies. 

In  1866  he  married  Julia  Augusta,  third 
daughter  of  Charles  Orme,  brewer,  of  81  .Avenue 
Road,  Regent's  Park,  London;  they  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Bastian  died  in  Chesham 
Bois  17  November  191 5. 
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[jMunk's  Roll,  vol.  iv,  1955;  C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.),  Diction- 
ary oj  Scientific  Biography,  vol.  i,  1970;  F.  \V.  .Moth  in 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societ}\  vol.  lxxxi.v,  191 7;  private 
information  from  relatives.]      V\  alton  of  Dktchant 

BATE,  Robert  Brettell  (1782-1847),  scientific 
instniment-maker,  was  bom  in  Old  Swinford, 
\\'orcestershire,  27  Februar>-  1782,  the  third  of 
four  sons  of  Os  ers  Bate,  mercer  and  banker  of 
Old  Swinford,  and  his  wife  Susannah  Brettell. 
Both  his  parents  came  from  prosperous  merchant 
and  landowning  families.  No  record  of  his 
schooling  or  any  apprenticeship  has  been  found, 
but  by  1804  he  was  in  London,  living  with  his 
uncle,  a  haberdasher.  On  1 1  P^ebruary  1 804  he 
married  his  cousin  .Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Sikes,  a  collector  of  excise  resident  in 
Clerkenwell.  They  had  five  children:  xMary, 
Bartholomew  (later  apprenticed  to  his  father), 
Anna  .Maria,  John,  and  .\nn,  who  in  1843  married 
Richard  Thomas  Staples-Brown.  Shortly  before 
Sikes's  death  in  1803  his  hydrometer  had  been 
adopted  by  the  government  excise  department  for 
revenue  purposes.  The  right  to  supply  this  instru- 
ment passed  to  his  family,  and  thus  Bate,  as 
nephew  and  son-in-law,  was  appointed  math- 
ematical instrument-maker  to  HM  Excise,  a 
privilege  later  extended  to  his  widow. 

Bate  was  made  free  of  the  Spectaclemakers' 
Company  by  redemption  in  181 4.  Admitted  to 
the  livery  in  1822,  he  moved  up  through  the  ranks 
to  become  master  in  1828-30,  thereafter  sitting 
in  the  court  of  assistants.  He  was  appointed 
optician  in  ordinary  to  King  George  IV,  this  post 
being  renewed  on  the  accessions  of  William  IV 
and  Queen  \  ictoria.  Helped  by  eminent  scien- 
tists, Bate  worked  continually  to  improve  the 
hydrometers  and  his  skills  were  acknowledged 
when  he  was  asked  to  make  the  models  for  the 
new  standard  weights  and  measures  of  capacity 
enacted  by  Parliament  in  1825  to  replace  existing 
ancient  local  measures.  Bate  and  I  Ienr>  Kater 
(q.v.J  worked  on  these  models  in  1825-6,  and 
subsequently  Bate  supplied  hundreds  of  sets  of 
standards  to  government  and  municipal  offices 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  overseas. 
He  al.so  made  bullion  balances  for  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  East  India  Company,  and  other 
establishments.  John  Bate  stood  in  for  his  father 
during  his  frequent  absences — he  suffered  from 
chronic  bronchitis — giving  evidence  to  several 
parliamentarv'  commi.ssions  on  weights  and 
measures  before  his  ov/n  early  death  of  consump- 
tion in  1840. 

Appointed  sole  Admiralty  chart  agent  in  1830, 
Bale  was  co-publisher  of  the  Satttiiut  Magazine 
during  its  early  years,  and  he  wrote  and  or  pub- 
lished navigation  books  and  some  do/en  hand- 
b<K)ks  concerning  apparatus  which  he  sold.  I  le 
retailed  mathematical,  scientific,  and  optical 
instruments,  collaborating  with  (.Sir)  David 
Brewster  |q.v.)  (»m  the  kaleidoscope  (181 6),  and 


took  out  patents  for  hydrometers  and  spectacle 
frames.  The  firm  traded  from  17  Poultry,  in  the 
City  of  London,  from  1807,  moving  to  larger 
premises  at  20/ 2 1  in  1820.  In  later  years  Bate  also 
rented  a  house  in  Hampstead  where  he  died  27 
December  1847.  His  widow  ran  the  firm  until 
1850,  closing  it  down  shortly  before  her  own 
death  in  1851.  Bate  and  his  wife,  along  with 
several  members  of  their  families,  were  buried  at 
St  John's,  Clerkenwell. 

[Parish  records;  PRO  Treasury  and  Excise  papers; 
Royal  Society  archives;  Hydrographic  Office  archives; 
Spectaclemakers'  Company  records.] 

Anita  .McConnf.ll 

BAUTHUMLEY    or    BOTTOMLEY,   Jacob 

(1613-^.1685),  Ranter,  was  born  in  1613  in  Lei- 
cester, the  son  of  William  Bauthumley,  shoe- 
maker, who  died  in  1634.  Both  father  and  son 
were  members  of  a  semi-separatist  group  in  All 
Saints  parish  in  the  city-,  and  both  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for 
repeating  sermons  in  William's  house.  William 
was  excommunicated  in  1619  and  Jacob  in  1634, 
although  he  had  already  refused  to  kneel  at  com- 
munion in  1627.  Their  identities  have  been  con- 
fused: William  was  probably  'Bottomley  the 
shoemaker'  who  prayed  aloud  in  the  company  of 
the  Nonconformist  ministers  F'rancis  Higginson 
and  Jeremiah  Burroughs  [qq.v]  in  the  later  1620s. 
Both  Bauthumleys  then  were  closely  involved  in 
the  emergence  of  Nonconformity  in  Leicester,  a 
process  which  was  hastened  by  the  action  of  the 
forces  attempting  to  achieve  its  eradication.  The 
consequence  of  excommunication  for  Jacob  was 
economic  isolation:  he  was  forced  to  give  up  his 
trade  (also  shoemaking)  and  was  given  redress  for 
this  when  he  petitioned  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640. 

Bauthumley  fought  for  Parliament  and  rose  to 
be  quartermaster  in  Colonel  Cox's  regiment.  I  le 
seems  to  have  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
other  publishing  Ranters  (although  Joseph  Sal- 
mon, q.v.,  refers  to  him),  but  on  14  Alarch  1650 
Bauthumley  was  bored  through  the  tongue  with  a 
hot  iron  for  blasphemy,  had  his  sword  broken 
over  his  head,  and  was  cashiered  from  the  army. 
I  le  was  punished  for  publishing  The  Light  ami 
Dark  Sides,  of  (iod  (1650),  copies  of  which  were 
ordered  to  be  burned,  although  (icorge  Thoma- 
son  Iq.v.)  was  still  able  to  acquire  a  copy  in 
November  of  the  same  year.  By  this  time,  Bauth- 
umley had  probably  returned  to  Leicester,  where 
the  tract  had  already  been  sent  to  London  as  'very' 
dangerous  ...  a  verv  wide  door  to  atheism  and 
profaneness'. 

Bauihumley's  earlier  habit  of  repeating  in  pri- 
vate sermons  already  delivered  helps  to  explain 
his  acquisition  ol  a  lileracy  exceptional  for  a  shoe- 
maker: The  Lif!,ht  and  Dark  Sides  oj dod  has  been 
regarded  as  'a  neglected  masterpiece  of  seven- 
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teenth-centur>'  devotional  prose'.  It  is  a  work  of 
deep  inwardness,  where  the  presence  of  God  in 
all  creatures  makes  external  worship  and  scrip- 
tural authority  superfluous:  'God  is  in  all  Crea- 
tures, Man  and  Beast,  Fish  and  P'owle,  and  every 
green  thing,  from  the  highest  Cedar  to  the  Ivey  on 
the  wall;  and  that  God  is  the  life  and  being  of 
them  all.'  In  no  place  does  Bauthumley  recom- 
mend the  practical  antinomianism  of  which  the 
other  Ranters  were  accused.  The  devil  and  sin 
exist  for  him  as  states  of  mind  in  which  the  true 
location  of  the  godhead  is  not  recognized,  even 
though  such  unenlighted  awareness  still  func- 
tions as  a  praise  of  God.  Sinful  acts  are  not 
Bauthumley's  concern  as  such,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  The  Light  and  Dark  Sides  of  God 
was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  work  when  it 
appeared  to  undermine  Christian  certainties:  'I 
have  made  God  mutable  as  my  self 

When  George  Fox  [q.v.]  met  Bauthumley  at 
Swannington  in  January  1655,  he  referred  to  him 
unfavourably  as  a  Ranter,  although  The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God  circulated  among  Quakers. 
Later  on,  Bauthumley  became  a  minor  corpor- 
ation official  at  Leicester,  in  1658  as  serjeant-at- 
mace,  and  in  1667  as  library  keeper.  In  1676  he 
published  an  abridgement  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs, entitled  A  BrieJ  Historical  Relation.  Between 
1676  and  1685  Bauthumley  was  keeper  of  the 
house  of  correction,  administering  relief  to  the 
poor  in  Leicester  on  behalf  of  the  corporation. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

[C.  E.  Welch,  'Early  Nonconformity  in  Leicestershire', 
Transactions  uf  Leicestershire  Archaeological  and  Historical 
Society, \o\.xxx\'u,  i96i;J.  F.  McGregor, 'The  Ranters: 
A  Study  in  the  Free  Spirit  in  English  Sectarian  Religion, 
1648-53',  B.Litt.  thesis  (1968)  for  the  University  of 
Oxford;  N.  Smith  (ed.),  A  Collection  of  Ranter  Urilinp 
from  the  Sei'enteenth  Cenlur\\  1983;  J.  C.  Davis,  Fear, 
Myth  and  History:  The  Ranters  and  the  Historians,  1986; 
N.  Smith,  Perfection  Proclaimed:  Language  and  Literature 
in  English  Radical  Religion  1640-1660,  1989.I 

NiGKL  S.MITH 

BAXENDALE,  Joseph  (1785-1872),  transport 
entrepreneur,  was  born  in  Lancaster  28  Sep- 
tember 1785,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  Josiah  Baxendale  of  Lan- 
caster, surgeon,  and  his  wife  Mabella,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Salisbury  of  Marshfield  House,  Settle. 
Educated  in  Lancaster,  Baxendale  was  from 
about  1805  in  London  with  a  wholesale  linen- 
draper,  agent  for  Bannister  Mall,  calico-printers 
of  Preston,  of  which  he  became  a  partner  in  1809 
with  Charles  Swainson,  his  cousin  through  the 
Salisbury's,  borrowing  his  £4,000  entry  capital 
from  his  family. 

Leaving  Bannister  Hall  in  1816,  Baxendale 
purchased  in  .April  18 17  for  £8,000  a  one-sixth 
share  in  the  old  established  business  of  T.  &  M. 
Pickford  &  Co.,  carriers  of  Manchester.  The 
poor  condition  of  the  firm's  affairs  (culminating 


in  the  bankruptcy  of  Thomas  and  Matthew  Pick- 
ford  in  1820),  increased  his  active  role  in  the 
business.  By  1824  he  was  a  salaried  managing 
partner.  During  the  ensuing  twenty  years  his 
energetic  and  far-sighted  management  brought 
great  prosperity  and  turned  Pickfords  into  the 
largest  carrying  business  in  the  country .  Baxen- 
dale's  leadership  and  personality  became  a  legend 
with  his  employees,  whose  welfare  was  his  con- 
stant concern. 

Pickfords  had  relied  on  canals  and  roads  for 
the  transport  of  goods,  but  Baxendale  early 
appreciated  the  advantages  of  railways.  His  deal- 
ings with  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  com- 
menced in  1 829  even  before  that  line  was  opened. 
In  1838  he  accepted  appointment  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  new  London  and  Birm- 
ingham Railway,  and  in  1837  became  a  director 
of  the  South  Eastern,  being  its  chairman  from 
1 84 1  to  1845  and,  as  such,  instrumental  in  the 
construction  of  the  line  to  Paris  via  Folkestone 
and  Boulogne.  He  purchased  and  developed 
Folkestone  harbour  personally  in  association  with 
(Sir)  William  Cubitt  (q.v.),  but  afterwards  resold 
it  to  his  company  at  no  profit.  He  was,  in  the 
1840s,  a  director  of  the  Compagnie  du  Chemin 
de  Fer  du  Nord,  of  the  .Amiens  and  Boulogne 
Railway,  and  of  the  East  India  Railway.  In  the  late 
1 830s  Baxendale  acted  as  consultant  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Belgian  state  railway  system,  and 
was  a  director  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Company  in 
1836-9. 

By  degrees  Baxendale  acquired  the  remaining 
interests  of  the  Pickford  family  and  of  his  two 
other  partners,  so  that  by  1847  ownership  of  the 
business  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  himself  and 
his  three  elder  sons,  who  had  become  partners  in 
1843.  To  them  Baxendale  resigned  active  man- 
agement in  1847,  devoting  the  last  twenty -five 
years  of  his  life  to  his  various  property,  invest- 
ment, and  charitable  interests.  He  was  a  JP  and 
deputy  lieutenant  for  Hertfordshire  and  .Middle- 
sex. 

In  181 6  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard 
Birley  of  Blackburn,  a  wealthy  cotton-mill  owner. 
They  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  Baxen- 
dale died  24  .March  1872  at  Woodside,  his  resi- 
dence of  fifty  years  at  Whetstone,  Middlesex.  He 
was  buried  in  St  John's  church  there,  which  he 
built  in  1832.  .\  lifetime's  endeavours  brought 
rich  rewards  (a  personal  estate  of  £700,000  at  his 
death)  and  gained  him  the  admiration  of  Samuel 
Smiles  [q.v.]. 

[Samuel  Smiles,  Thrift,  1875;  C.  G.  Harper,  Stage- 
Cuach  and  Mail  in  Days  uf  Yore, \o\.\\,  i903;G.  L.  Turn- 
bull,  Traffic  and  Transport:  an  Economic  History  of  Pick- 
fords, 1979.]  T.  D.  Baxend.\le 

BAXTER,  George  (1804- 1867),  colour  printer, 
was  born  at  37  High  Street,  Lewes,  Sussex,  31 
July  1804,  the  second  son  and  second  child  in  the 
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family  of  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  John 
Baxter  [q.v.],  printer  and  bookseller,  and  his  wife 
Charlotte  Warner.  He  spent  his  childhood  in 
Lewes,  attending  the  Cliffe  House  Academy  and 
then  the  high  school,  St  Ann's.  After  school  he 
was  apprenticed  to  a  wood  engraver.  In  1825  he 
moved  to  London  and  in  1827  setded  in  Isling- 
ton. Over  the  next  eight  years  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  development  and  perfection  of  the 
colour  printing  process  which  brought  him  inter- 
national fame.  In  1829  he  produced  his  hrst 
coloured  print,  'Butterflies',  and  achieved  popu- 
lar acclaim  in  1834  with  the  coloured  plates  for 
Feathered  Tribes  of  the  British  Islands  by  Robert 
Mudie  [q.v.]. 

In  1836  Baxter  received  a  royal  patent  for  his 
printing  process.  His  technique  was  innovator), 
combining  an  engraved  metal  plate  w  ith  as  many 
as  twenty  engraved  wooden  blocks,  each  printed 
in  a  separate  colour.  The  prints  combined  quality 
and  cheapness  and  were  produced  in  vast 
numbers.  For  the  next  nvent\-five  years  Baxter 
dominated  colour  printing,  branching  out  into  a 
variet)'  of  publishing  areas,  including  decorated 
music  sheets,  note  paper,  pocket-books,  and  his 
famous  needle  cases.  He  claimed  to  have  pro- 
duced twenty  million  prints  by  the  end  of  his 
career.  Baxter's  subjects  were  remarkably  varied 
and  included  sentimental  treatments  of  religious 
and  romantic  themes,  prints  of  typical  London 
figures,  and  new  sworthy  events.  His  piety  led  him 
to  produce  some  of  his  most  powerful  work  for 
the  immensely  influential  and  prosperous  mis- 
sionary sociedes,  his  most  celebrated  print  in  this 
context  being  'The  .Massacre  of  the  Lamented 
Missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Williams  and  Mr.  Harris 
at  Erromanga'  (1841). 

Had  he  restricted  his  output  to  such  enter- 
prises Baxter  would  undoubtedly  have  become 
very  wealthy;  yet  he  suffered  commercially 
throughout  his  career  because  of  his  perfection- 
ism and  over-ambition.  It  is  ironic  that  his  great- 
est financial  disasters  were  projects  which 
resulted  from  the  interest  which  both  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert  showed  in  his  work.  The 
large  prints  which  he  brought  out  by  royal  com- 
mand to  commemorate  the  coronation  and  open- 
ing of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838,  and  the 
prints  he  produced,  subsequent  to  an  inter\iew 
with  Albert,  to  commemorate  the  (jreat  Lxhibi- 
lion,  were  hopelessly  delayed  and  proved  very 
expensive  failures.  Baxter's  work  and  his  royal 
connections  made  him  famous  during  the  years 
directly  following  the  (ireat  Kxhibition  and  he 
gained  public  recogriition  for  his  achievements: 
he  was  awarded  the  great  gold  medal  of  Austria 
(1852),  and  medals  for  his  exhibits  at  the  (ireat 
Kxhibitions  in  New  York  (1H53)  and  Paris  (1855), 
wa.s  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  ol  Arts 
(1855),  3*^^  received  the  grand  gold  medal  of 
Sweden  (1857). 


By  1856,  however,  Baxter  was  in  financial  dif- 
ficulties as  a  result  of  competition  from  rival  com- 
panies and  because  of  the  growing  appeal  of 
photography.  His  markets  were  poached,  and  his 
temperament  appeared  to  decline  with  his  finan- 
cial fortunes.  He  became  increasingly  embit- 
tered, alienating  both  his  family  and  personal 
friends.  In  1859  he  produced  his  last  print  'Dogs 
of  St.  Bernard',  and  in  1865  he  was  declared 
bankrupt.  .After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  sell  his 
enormous  stock  of  prints  through  public  auctions 
he  retired  to  his  wife's  house,  suitably  named 
'The  Retreat'. 

In  1827  he  married  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter 
of  Robert  Harrild,  manufacturer  of  printing 
machinery.  They  had  one  son  and  tw  o  daughters. 
In  1866  Baxter  suffered  a  blow  to  the  head  in  an 
omnibus  accident;  he  never  properly  recovered, 
and  he  died  1 1  January  1867  at  home  in  Syden- 
ham. 

[C.  T.  Gourteney  Lewis,  George  Baxter,  his  Life  and 
Work,  1908;  H.  G.  Chrke,  Baxter  Colour  Prints,  1920-1; 
Max  E.  .\litzman,  George  Baxter  and  tlie  Baxter  Prints, 
1978.)  Marcus  M.  G.  Wood 

BAYES,  Thomas  (i70i?-i76i),  mathematician 
and  Presbyterian  minister,  was  probably  born  in 
Hertfordshire  in  1701,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  the  Revd  Joshua 
Bayes  [q.v.]  and  his  wife  Ann  Carpenter.  He 
entered  Edinburgh  University  in  1719  and  stu- 
died for  three  years,  though  without  taking  a 
degree.  Licensed  to  preach  whilst  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  ordained  by  1727,  and  began  his  ministry 
as  an  assistant  to  his  father,  at  the  time  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house  at  Leather 
Lane,  Hatton  Garden,  London.  In  1731  he  was 
appointed  to  minister  in  Tunbridge  Wells  at  the 
meeting  house  in  Little  Mount  Sion,  and  in  that 
year  a  tract  attributed  to  him — Divine  Benevolence: 
Or,  An  Attempt  to  prmr  that  the  Principal  End  Of  the 
Divine Pnnidenee  and  Giaernnient  is  the  Happiness 
of  his  Creatures — was  published  by  John  Noon. 

In  1736  Noon  published  another  anonymous 
tract  which  has  always  been  attributed  to  Bayes — 
An  Introduction  to  the  Doctrine  of  Fluxions,  and  a 
Defence  of  the  Mathematicians  against  the  Objections 
of  the  Author  (f  the  Analyst.  In  1742  Bayes  was 
elected  a  fellow  ol  the  Royal  Society. 

Bayes's  lame  rests  on  his  posthumous  paper, 
'An  Essay  towards  solving  a  Problem  in  the  Doc- 
trine of  Chances',  which  was  published  in  1 764  in 
the  Philosophical  I'ransactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  year  1 763,  having  been  'lound  among  [his] 
papers'  by  his  friend  the  Revd  Richard  Price 
[q.v. I,  who  wrote  an  introduction  lor  it.  It  contains 
a  solution  to  the  problem  (in  Bayes's  words): 
'Given  the  number  of  times  in  which  an  unknown 
event   has  happened  and   failed:  Required  the 
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chance  that  the  probability  of  its  happening  in  a 
single  trial  lies  somewhere  between  any  two 
degrees  of  probabilit)  that  can  be  named.' 

The  problem  is  fundamental  to  statistical 
inference.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  Ars  conjectaitdi 
of  James  Bernoulli  (17 13),  and  was  extensively 
treated  by  Abraham  de  Moivre  [q.v.].  Possibly  de 
xMoivrc  was  one  of  Bayes's  teachers,  so  that  Bayes 
may  have  learned  of  the  problem  directly  from 
him,  although  he  may  equally  have  encountered  it 
first  in  his  writings  or  in  the  Ohenatiuns  un Man, 
His  Frame,  His  Duly,  Arid  His  Expectalions  (1749) 
by  David  Hartley  [q.v.]. 

Bayes's  tentative  solution  to  the  problem 
involves  assuming  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  probability  about  which  an  inference  is  to  be 
made  may  be  represented  by  a  uniform  prob- 
ability distribution,  for  which  he  gives  an  ingeni- 
ous argument.  The  resulting  type  of  statistical 
methodology  is  known  as  Bayesian,  and  is  still 
controversial.  Although  the  mathematical  content 
of  Bayes's  paper  is  not  especially  noteworthy,  it 
includes  a  result  which  is  a  special  case  of  a  more 
general  theorem  in  conditional  probability  which, 
anachronistically,  has  therefore  become  known  as 
Bayes's  Theorem.  Bayes's  only  other  known  pub- 
lished work  is  a  short  letter  to  John  Canton  (q.v.) 
on  Stirling's  approximation  which  was  also 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Tramaclions  for  1763. 

In  1752  Bayes  retired  from  his  ministry,  but 
continued  to  live  in  Tunbridge  Wells  until  his 
death,  7  April  1761 .  .A  bachelor,  he  was  buried  in 
the  Bayes  and  Cotton  family  vault  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  the  Nonconformist  burial  ground  at 
Moorgate,  London.  His  will,  executed  on  12 
December  1760,  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man 
of  substance.  Richard  Price  described  Bayes  as 
the  most  ingenious  man  he  ever  knew,  and  Wil- 
liam VVhiston  [q.\.]  wrote  that  he  was  a  ver>  good 
mathematician.  1  le  is  also  said  to  have  been  a 
good  Greek  scholar  and  a  poor  preacher,  and  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  retiring  and  modest. 
[G.  A.  Barnard,  bio^aphical  note  in  'Thomas  Bayes's 
Essay  towards  solving  a  Problem  in  the  Doctrine  of 
Chances',  Zfwwf/r/ivi,  vol.  xlv,  1958^.  D.  Holland, 'The 
Reverend  Thomas  Bayes,  V.KS.\Juunml  uj  the  Royal 
Statistical  Sodel}',  series  A,  vol.  cxx\,  1962;  S,  .VI.  Stig- 
ler.  The  History  ol'Slalistics,  1986;  information  from  A.  I. 
Dale  and  D.  R.  Belihouse.]  A.  VV.  F.  Edwards 

BAYNTON,  Sir  Edward  {ante  1495-1544), 
courtier  and  patron  of  reform,  was  the  eldest  in 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  John 
Baynton  of  Bromham,  \\  iltshire,  and  his  wife 
Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Diggs  of  Kent.  By 
15 16  he  had  inherited  his  father's  lands,  which 
had  been  augmented  through  the  death  in  1508 
of  a  distant  kinsman,  Richard  Beauchamp,  sixth 
Baron  St  .Amand. 

Baynton  was  an  esquire  of  the  body  by  1522. 
Later  that  year,  knighted,  he  was  sheriff  of  \Vilt- 
shire,  and  in  1523  he  joined  the  army  on  the 


Scottish  borders.  Thereafter  he  prospered  as  a 
royal  attendant,  who  at  times  sen  ed  on  campaign, 
and  as  a  county  magnate.  His  family's  local  con- 
sequence reached  a  level  exceeded  only  by  the 
Seymours  and  the  Herberts;  like  theirs,  it  flowed 
from  success  at  court.  Baynton's  long  list  of 
offices  ranged  from  a  keepership  in  Clarendon 
forest  to  the  stewardship  of  Bristol.  In  1528, 
when  he  perhaps  helped  to  garrison  Guisnes, 
offices  in  Salisbur>  eluded  him  because  Thomas 
Wolsey  [q.v.]  had  already  disposed  of  them;  by 
1530  it  was  Wolsev  who  needed  Bavnton's  good- 
will. 

After  the  coronation  of  .Anne  Boleyn  [q.v.] 
Baynton  wrote  as  a  familiar  to  her  brother, 
George,  \  iscount  Rochford  [q.v.].  .Anne  sought  a 
favour  for  Baynton  early  in  1534,  by  which  time 
he  was  probably  her  vice-chamberlain.  He  con- 
tinued in  that  post  under  her  four  successors, 
assisted  by  his  second  wife  as  a  lady  of  the  house- 
hold, declaring  his  belief  in  .Anne's  adulten  and 
in  1539  threatening  to  disinherit  his  son  for  fail- 
ing in  attentions  to  Thomas  Cromwell  [q.v.]. 
Catherine  Howard  [q.v.],  the  queen  farthest  from 
his  Protestant  sympathies,  was  connected 
through  her  father  with  Lady  Baynton's  family. 
Baynton  managed  Catherine's  retinue  after  her 
arrest  and  in  1 543  was  one  of  the  few  witnesses  to 
the  king's  sixth  marriage. 

Baynton's  religious  leanings  were  attested  first 
in  1532,  in  a  friendly  correspondence  with  I  lugh 
Latimer  [q.v.],  and  finally  in  1546,  when  John 
Hooper  [q.v.]  mourned  him  as  one  of  the  'chief 
upholders  of  the  gospel'.  .Although  he  left  no 
explicit  statement  of  belief,  recent  scholarship  has 
shown  him  as  a  consistent  sponsor  of  reform, 
both  in  his  local  activities  and  as  an  intermediary 
berw  een  suitors  and  the  Crown.  .Anne  Boleyn  and 
Cromwell,  the  greatest  patrons,  soon  fell; 
Baynton,  like  the  royal  physician  Sir  William 
Butts  [q.v.],  sunived  to  be  one  of  the  midwives  of 
the  Henrician  Reformation. 

In  W  iltshire,  where  Bromham  had  been  held  of 
Battle  abbey,  Baynton  profited  enormously  from 
the  dissolution.  He  sat  in  Parliament  and  enter- 
tained the  king  at  a  new  mansion,  his  family's  seat 
until  the  civil  war. 

Baynton  married  by  15 16  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Sulyard  of  Wetherden,  Suffolk.  They 
had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  By  1531  he 
had  married  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Leigh  of 
Stockwell,  Surrey;  they  had  two  sons.  His  eldest 
son  was  the  scholar  Sir  Andrew  Baynton  (15 15 
16-1564,  q.v.),  a  pupil  of  the  court  tutor  John 
Palsgrave  [q.v.]  and,  like  three  other  sons,  a  Wih- 
shire  .\1P.  Baynton  left  for  the  siege  of  Boulogne 
in  1544  and  died  27  November  in  France  or 
immediately  after  his  return. 

(S.  T.  Bindoff,  The  House  of  Commons,  i^og-i^^S, 
1982;  .M.  Dowiing,  Humanism  in  the  Age  of  Henry 
VIII,  1986;  P.  Lake  and  .\I.  Dowiing,  Protestantism  and 
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the  National  Church  in  Sixteenlh-Century  England,  1987. | 

T.  F.  T.  Bakj.r 

BEAUMONT,  Agnes  (165  2- 17 20),  religious 
autobiosn'apher,  was  born  in  Edworth,  Bedford- 
shire, and  baptized  Ann  i  September  1652,  the 
youngest  of  seven  children  (of  whom  three  died  in 
infancy)  of  John  Beaumont,  yeoman  farmer  of 
Edworth,  and  his  wife  Mar>  Pakes  of  Pirton, 
Hertfordshire.  She  was  the  author  of  a  brief  auto- 
biographical account  describing  the  death  in 
1674  of  her  father,  whom  she  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  with  the  help  of  John  Bunyan  [q.v.l, 
a  crime  for  which,  had  she  been  convicted,  she 
could  have  been  burned. 

Her  family  was  strongly  Nonconformist,  and  in 
1672,  having  come  under  the  spell  of  Bunyan's 
preaching,  Agnes  joined  a  congregation  of  his  at 
Gamlingay.  Her  father  had  turned  against 
Bunyan,  and  when  he  heard  that  she  had  ridden 
behind  him  to  a  meeting,  he  locked  her  out  of  the 
house  for  two  days.  When  she  promised  not  to 
attend  any  more  meetings  without  his  permission, 
they  were  reconciled,  but  he  died  the  same  night, 
probably  of  a  heart  attack,  w  ith  only  Agnes  in  the 
house.  '\  former  suitor,  Mr  Feer\ ,  the  family  law- 
yer, maliciously  suggested  that  she  had  murdered 
him,  and  her  brother  had  to  summon  a  coroner 
and  jury,  which,  in  the  event,  cleared  her  of  any 
guih. 

She  subsequently  married  twice:  first,  in  1702, 
Thomas  Warren  of  Chcshunt,  who  died  in  1707, 
then  in  1708  Samuel  Storey,  a  prosperous  High- 
gate  merchant,  who  sunived  her.  She  died  28 
November  1 720,  and  was  buried  in  the  Tilehouse 
Street  meeting  yard  in  I  litchin.  I  ler  autobiogra- 
phy remained  in  manuscript,  but  copies  began  to 
circulate  and  in  1760  it  was  published  in  a  fre- 
quently reprinted  collection  of  conversion  narra- 
tives. It  is  a  rare  example  of  the  genre  at  this  social 
level  in  the  seventeenth  centurv,  and  a  testimony 
to  the  power  of  radical  religious  belief  to  inspire 
resistance  to  patriarchal  authoritv . 
[British  Librar>,  Kgcrton  MSS,  241 4  and  2 1 28;  Samuel 
James,  An  Abstract  oj  the  Gruciotis  Dealing  nj  God  with 
Several  Eminent  Chrisliam,  1760  (qth  edn.,  cd.  Isaac 
James,  1824);  G.  H.  Harrison  (cd.),  The  Sarraliveo/the 
Persecution  0/ Agnes  lieuiimnni  in  if>74,  1930.I 

W.  R.  OWKNS 

BEAUMONT,  Sir  Henry  (r.  1280-1 340),  baron, 
was  the  younger  son  of  Eouis  de  Brienne,  inn- 
uxoris  Vicomte  of  Beaumont  in  .Maine,  by  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Raoul,  Vicomte  of  Beaumont. 
Through  his  greal-grandfather,  .Alfonso  IX  of 
Leon,  he  was  distant ly  related  to  Edward  I's  first 
wife,  Eleanor  of  (lastiie  |q.v.|:  a  connection  which 
may  have  promoted  both  the  marriage  ol  I  lenr>'s 
sister,  Isabella,  to  Edward's  supporter,  John  de 
Vescy  (died  iiHy,  q.v.),  in  1279  or  1280,  and 
Hcnrj's  (mn  entree  into  English  affairs  in  i2(>7, 
when  he  was  made  a  knight  of  ihc  royal  house- 


hold. He  quickly  came  to  be  on  close  terms  both 
with  Edward  himself,  in  whose  Scottish  wars  he 
regularly  sened,  and  with  his  heir. 

After  the  young  Edward's  accession  in  1307 
Beaumont  rose  rapidly.  Summoned  to  Parliament 
in  1309,  he  received  extensive  lands  in  Lincoln- 
shire (later  augmented  by  his  sister's  lands  in  that 
countv  after  her  death  in  1334)  and  the  more  con- 
tentious grant  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  king's 
favour  made  him  the  special  target  of  the  reform- 
ing Ordainers,  who  in  13 11  called  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  court  of  both  Henrv  and  Isabella,  the 
resumption  of  his  grants  from  the  king,  and  the 
transference  of  the  custody  of  Man  to  'a  good 
Englishman'  (a  phrase  which  reveals  one  reason 
for  his  unpopularity ).  These  demands,  however, 
were  never  implemented  and  Beaumont 
remained  prominent  at  Edward's  court  until 
1323.  Regularly  employed  on  missions  abroad,  he 
was  also  closely  involved  with  the  king's  attempt 
to  secure  the  bishopric  of  Durham  for  Henry 's 
brother  Louis  [q.v.],  which  led  to  the  capture  and 
ransoming  of  both  the  Beaumonts  by  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Lancaster  [q.v.],  the  court's  leading  oppo- 
nent, in  1 3 1 7.  He  had  his  revenge  in  March  1322, 
when  he  was  among  the  royalist  army  which 
defeated  Lancaster  at  Boroughbridge.  It  may 
have  been  shortly  after  this  that  he  ser\ed  (so  J. 
Capgrave  says)  in  the  Italian  crusades  launched 
against  the  enemies  of  Pope  John  XXll. 

.About  13 10  Beaumont  married  Alice  Comyn, 
niece  of  John  Comyn,  third  Earl  of  Buchan  [q.v.] 
and  heir  to  the  Comyn  earldom.  This  claim  to  a 
Scottish  title  and  lands  did  as  much  as  royal 
favour  to  determine  the  course  of  his  career.  The 
status  which  it  gave  him  as  a  disinherited  lord  led 
him  to  oppose  the  Anglo-Scottish  truce  of  1323 
and  helped  to  persuade  him  to  turn  his  coat 
shortly  afterwards.  .Although  he  was  still  suf- 
ficiently trusted  to  be  appointed  as  one  of  the 
voung  Edward's  guardians  when  the  prince  was 
sent  abroad  to  do  homage  for  his  lather's  French 
lands  in  September  1325,  a  year  later  he  had 
become  one  of  the  leading  backers  of  Queen 
Isabella  in  her  invasion  of  England. 

After  Edward  II's  deposition  Beaumont  was 
well  rewarded  for  his  change  in  allegiance  by  a 
large  grant  of  lands  in  Leicestershire,  but  the 
Anglo-Scottish  treaty  of  Northampton  of  1328 
led  him  once  more  into  opposition.  The  treaty 
had  promised  the  restoration  of  their  Scottish 
inheritances  to  Beaumont  and  the  other  disinher- 
ited; but  these  promises  were  not  kept.  Beaumont 
became  implicated  first  in  the  rebellion  ot  1  lenry , 
i;arl  of  Lancaster  (q.v.)  against  the  regime  of 
Roger  Mortimer  1\  [q.v.j  and  Isabella  in  1328-9, 
fleeing  to  I'rance  after  its  collapse,  and  then  in  the 
inept  conspiracy  of  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  luirl 
of  Kent  |q.v.|. 

The  coup  of  1330  which  finally  overthrew  the 
regime    and    established    Edward    III    as    king 
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opened  a  second  successful  phase  in  Beaumont's 
career.  He  returned  to  England  and  became  the 
leading  supporter  of  Edward  Baliol  [q.v.]  in 
Baliol's  attempt  to  secure  the  Scottish  throne  for 
himself  and  the  restoration  of  their  lands  for  the 
disinherited.  In  1332  he  shared  Baliol's  triumph 
at  the  batde  of  Dupplin  Moor  and  in  1333  he  was 
in  the  victorious  army  w  hich  defeated  the  Scots  at 
Ilalidon  Hill  and  restored  Baliol  to  his  throne 
after  a  brief  Scottish  rebellion.  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  battle  Beaumont  was  apparently  made  both 
Earl  of  Moray  and  constable  of  Scotland  by  the 
new  king.  In  1334  he  was  captured  and  ransomed 
by  the  Scots,  gaining  his  freedom  in  time  to  tight 
in  Edward  Ill's  major  Scottish  campaign  of  1335; 
but  thereafter  he  shared  in  the  general  decline  of 
English  fortunes  and  interest  in  Scotland.  In  July 
1338  he  went  abroad  to  the  Low  Countries  with 
Edward,  dying  there  10  March  1340.  According 
to  Capgrave,  he  was  buried  at  the  Cistercian 
house  of  V'audey  in  Lincolnshire.  I  le  left  a  son 
and  heir,  John,  aged  twenty-two,  and  a  widow, 
who  died  in  1349.  He  was  essentially  an  adven- 
turer, who  owed  his  rise  to  his  senice  to  three 
kings,  his  military  vigour,  his  fortunate  marriage, 
and  his  ability  to  press  home  the  advantages 
which  opportunity  offered  him. 

IJ.  Capgrave,  Liher  de  llluslrihiis  Htnriih,  1858;  J.  C. 
Davies,  The  Baronial  Oppusiliun  lo  Edward  II,  iyi8;  R. 
\icho\iiQn,  Edward  III  and  llif  Scots,  1^65;  M.  Fresrwich, 
'Isabella  de  \  escy  and  the  custody  of  Hamburgh  Clastic', 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  oj  Historical  Research,  vol.  xliv, 
1971 ;  G.  E.  Cokayne,  Complete  Peerage,  new  edn.,  vol.  ii, 
191 2.|  J.  R.  .Maddicoti 

BEDYNGHAM,  John  (i422?-i459  60),  com- 
poser, left  a  small  but  distinguished  body  of  work 
in  both  secular  and  sacred  music.  Nothing  is 
known  for  certain  about  his  parentage  and  birth, 
but  Da\  id  Fallow  s  has  suggested  that  he  may  have 
been  the  same  man  as  John  Boddenham,  born  in 
Oxford  in  1422,  chorister  and  scholar  of  Win- 
chester College  and  later  scholar  and  fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford.  Boddenham  is  not  trace- 
able later  than  1459;  and  it  is  known  from  the 
membership  list  of  the  confraternity  of  St  Nicho- 
las, the  London  guild  of  parish  clerks,  that  Bed- 
ingham  (already  a  member  in  1 449)  died  betw  een 
3  May  1459  and  22  May  1460. 

Apart  from  three  mathematically  intricate  pro- 
portional puzzle-motets,  Bedyngham's  works  are 
almost  entirely  known  from  manuscripts  com- 
piled abroad  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This 
may  suggest  that  he  travelled,  but  the  presence  of 
texts  in  foreign  languages  among  his  songs  is  by 
no  means  conclusive,  for  in  some  cases  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  words  are  not  original.  In  1456-8 
he  was  certainly  in  England,  for  he  made  over  all 
his  property  to  others  by  letters  patent;  he  was  at 
the  time  verger  to  the  collegiate  chapel  of  St 
Stephen,  Westminster. 


Bedyngham's  music  sunives  in  a  surprising 
number  of  different  manuscripts,  especially  his 
secular  songs.  These  probably  include  the 
famous  setting  of  'O  rosa  bella'  commonly  attri- 
buted to  John  Dunstable  [q.v.].  The  song  does 
not  observe  the  niceties  of  the  ballata  form.  It  may 
well  be  a  'parody':  the  eight  songs  attributable  to 
Bedyngham  are  between  them  supplied  with  no 
fewer  than  twenty-six  different  texts  in  four 
languages;  three  remain  doubtful  as  to  their  form, 
but  two  are  ballades  and  three  rondeaux,  forms 
well  known  and  w  idely  practised  in  England  at  the 
time.  .Along  with  the  variety  of  texts,  we  find  many 
conflicting  attributions. 

Expertise  in  the  medium  of  song  may  have  led 
Bedyngham  to  become  one  of  the  first  com- 
posers, along  with  W alter  Fn,e  and  Guillermus 
Dufay,  to  experiment  with  the  technique  of  build- 
ing a  Mass  cycle  not  on  plainchant,  but  on  a 
model  taken  from  secular  music.  There  is  a 
remarkable  cycle  on  Gilles  Binchois'  ballade 
'Deuil  angoisseux',  in  which  material  from  all 
voices  of  the  song  informs  other  voices  than  the 
tenor  alone.  Two  other  .\la.sses  are  of  less  distinc- 
tion. In  turn,  Bedyngham's  own  songs  ser\ed  as 
models  on  which  other  composers  based  Mass 
cycles,  including  three  on  'O  rosa  bella'. 

[Da\id  Fallows,  'Bedyngham, Johannes',  The  \ew  Gnne 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  AUtsidans,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie, 
1980;  .\.  B.  Emden,.-/  Biographical  Register  of  the  Lniver- 
sit}'  of  Oxford  lo  \.D.  1 500, 1957;  13.  Fallows,  'W  ords  and 
.\lusic  in  Two  English  Songs  of  the  Mid-i5th  Centurv: 
Charles  d'Orleans  and  John  Lydgate',  Earh  Music,  vol. 
V,  1977,  p.  38.1  Brian  Truwkll 

BEECROFT,  John  (179(^1854),  West  African 
explorer  and  consul,  was  born  near  Whitby.  Little 
is  know  n  about  his  early  years  beyond  the  fact  that 
in  1805,  while  serving  aboard  a  coasting  vessel,  he 
w  as  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and  held  pris- 
oner until  the  peace  of  1814.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  merchant  service,  rising  in  due  course 
to  become  commander  of  a  transport  vessel,  in 
which  capacity  he  accompanied  one  of  the 
expeditions  to  Greenland  led  by  Sir  William 
Parry  [q.v.]. 

The  significant  part  of  Beecroft's  career  began 
in  1829  with  his  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  works  at  Fernando  Po,  where  Britain  was 
establishing  a  base  for  combating  the  slave  trade. 
Beecroft  pressed  ahead  with  building  docks  and 
shore  installations.  \  erv  quickly,  however,  his 
superiors  recognized  his  talent  for  understanding 
and  winning  the  goodwill  of  Africans,  as  when  he 
successfully  resolved  a  dispute  with  the  rulers  of 
Old  Calabar,  upon  which  the  settlement  was 
largely  dependent  for  foodstuffs.  In  1830,  when 
the  governor,  Edward  Nicholls,  returned  to  Eng- 
land on  sick  leave,  Beecroft  took  over  as  acting 
governor,  a  post  he  held  with  distinction  for  the 
next  two  vears. 
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Finding  that  Spain  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
Fernando  Po,  Britain  gave  up  its  settlement  in 
1833.  Beecroft,  however,  stayed  on  as  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Dillon,  Tennant  &  Co.,  which  took 
over  the  shore  establishments.  Strictly  speaking 
he  was  simply  a  private  citizen,  but  effectively  he 
continued  to  govern  the  island,  maintaining  a 
court  of  justice,  and  generally  overseeing  its 
affairs. 

His  other  principal  concern  was  using  steam 
power  to  open  up  the  interior  of  .Africa  to  trade. 
The  great  difficulty  was  that,  although  steamers 
could  ascend  the  Niger  and  other  rivers,  the 
effectiveness  of  quinine  as  a  prophylactic  against 
malaria  had  not  yet  been  fully  grasped,  with  the 
result  that  the  death  rate  among  Europeans  was 
appallingly  high.  However,  Beecroft's  attempts, 
little  noted  at  the  time  because  they  were 
mounted  from  Fernando  Po,  proved  much  more 
successful  than  the  highly  publicized  expeditions 
that  set  out  from  England.  Employing  crews  com- 
posed largely  of  .Africans  he  systematically 
explored  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Gui- 
nea, ascending  the  Niger  as  far  as  Raba,  400 
miles  from  the  coast,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
As  a  result  he  became  the  most  knowledgeable 
and  influential  European  in  that  part  of  .Africa 
and  was  continually  being  called  on  by  traders, 
missionaries,  and  humanitarians  for  advice  or  to 
sort  out  local  disputes. 

He  was  thus  already  something  of  an  institu- 
tion when,  in  1849,  the  third  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston  [q.v.]  appointed  him  consul  to  the  bights  of 
Benin  and  Biafra.  .Although  Britain  had  long  had 
trading  connections  w  ith  these  areas,  hitherto  she 
had  had  no  territorial  ambitions  there.  Under 
Beecroft  that  changed.  As  the  senior  resident 
British  official  on  the  coast  he  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  British  occupation  of  Lagos  in  1851 
and  the  deposition  of  King  Pepple  of  Bonny  in 
1854.  If  the  years  1829-49  show  Beecroft's 
genius  for  winning  the  friendship  and  respect  of 
.Africans,  the  period  1849-54  reveals  him  as  a 
forceful  intenentionist,  determined  to  establish 
British  paramountc\  over  what  was  eventually 
destined  to  become  the  colony  of  Nigeria. 

Beecroft  died  lojune  1854  and  was  buried  in 
P'emando  Po. 

|K.  O.  Dike,  'John  Bcecrofx',  Jounial  0/  ilie  llislorical 
Society  of  Siberia,  vol.  i,  part  i ,  1956,  pp.  5-14,  and  Tradf 
and  Politics  in  the  S'iger  Delia,  i8jo-i86i;,  1956;  J.  I". 
Adc  Ajayi,  (Christian  Missions  in  .\igeria,  iH4i-iH()i, 
1965,1  I  low  ARI)  I'FMPKRI.KV 

BEETON,  Isabella  Mary  (1836-1865),  journal- 
i.st  and  author  oi  lieiion's  Book  oj Household Mun- 
agement,  was  born  12  or  14  .March  1836  at  .Milk 
Street,  off  Chcapside  in  the  (>ity  of  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  oi  three  daughters  and  a  son 
of  Benjamin  Mayson,  linen  factor  olMilk  Street, 
London,  and  hi.s  wife  Kli/aheihjerram.  Isabella's 


father  died  when  she  was  four,  and  in  1843  her 
mother  married  Henr\-  Dorling  of  Epsom,  who 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters  from  a  previous 
marriage.  To  these  eight,  a  further  thirteen  chil- 
dren were  added  over  the  next  twenty  years.  Thev 
were  housed  for  most  of  the  year  with  their 
'Grannyjerram'  in  the  Epsom  grandstand,  which 
was  let  to  Henr\-  Dorling  in  his  capacity  as  clerk  of 
the  course.  As  the  eldest  girl  among  the  tvventy- 
one  children,  Isabella  was  her  grandmother's 
chief  assistant,  and  in  this  unusual  establishment 
her  informal  education  began.  Her  formal  edu- 
cation, after  a  brief  period  in  Islington,  w  as  in  a 
school  in  Heidelberg  where,  as  w ell  as  developing 
her  musical  talents,  she  acquired  a  facility  in 
languages  which  was  to  be  useful  in  her  later 
career.  She  also  took  to  pastry  -making,  w  hich  she 
continued  to  practise  at  a  local  confectioner's 
when  she  returned  to  Epsom  in  1854,  though  her 
family  thought  this  to  be  'ultra  modern  and  not 
quite  nice'. 

On  10  July  1856  Isabella  married  Samuel 
Orchart  Beeton  (1831-1877),  the  son  of  Samuel 
Powell  Beeton,  an  innkeeper  at  Milk  Street,  Lon- 
don. They  had  four  sons,  the  first  of  whom  died  in 
infancy  (1857)  and  the  second  aged  three  (1864). 
Samuel  Beeton  had  already  begun  to  make  a 
name  for  himself  as  a  publisher  and  editor.  His 
early  involvement  in  the  English  edition  of  I  lar- 
riet  Beecher  Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  had 
helped  to  finance  a  series  of  innovatory  pub- 
lications. The  most  important  of  these  for  Isabella 
was  the  English  Woman's  Domestic  Magazine 
(EDM),  a  twopenny  monthly  launched  in  1852, 
which  pioneered  the  middle-class  woman's 
magazine. 

For  the  eight  years  of  their  marriage,  the  Bee- 
tons  developed  a  partnership  in  which  the  per- 
sonal and  professional  were  intertwined.  Isabella 
entered  almost  immediately  into  her  husband's 
publishing  business,  and  within  a  year  w  as  writing 
on  domestic  matters  for  the  ED.Nl  and  had  begun 
the  'four  years'  incessant  labour'  which  she 
claimed  Beelon's  Book  of  Household  Managemcut 
cost  her.  1  ler  role  in  the  production  of  the  various 
Beeton  journals  is  not  self-evident  in  their  pages, 
since  a  public  persona  was  not  part  ol  her  style. 
I  lowever,  she  was  'editress'  of  the  ED.M  and  was 
involved  in  the  upmarket  weekly,  the  Queen, 
which  was  launched  in  1861.  A  visit  to  Paris  in 
i860  established  a  IVench  connection  tor  the 
firm,  and  the  New  Series  l.D.M  included  monthly 
accounts  of  the  latest  Paris  styles,  a  high-quality 
colour  fashion-plate,  and  the  offer  of  a  pattern 
senice  lor  readers,  a  combination  which  was  to 
become  a  staple  of  twentieth-century  women's 
magazines.  Whether  she  was  visiting  Paris,  writ- 
ing articles,  dealing  with  layout,  even  demonstrat- 
ing how  to  cut  out  a  pattern  for  a  perplexed 
reader,  Isabella's  energy  and  organizational  skills 
were  crucial  to  the  management  ol  the  publishing 
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house.  It  is  not  for  this,  however,  that  she  is 
remembered,  but  for  her  writing  on  domestic 
matters  and  especially  for  Beetun  's  Buok  of  House- 
hold Management  (1859-61)  which  in  its  various 
editions  made  'Mrs  Beeton'  a  household  name  in 
a  double  sense. 

Part  of  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  book 
may  be  attributed  to  skilful  marketing — of  part- 
issues  between  1859  and  1861,  the  illustrated 
edition  in  1861,  and  the  cheap  reissues  begun  by 
Samuel  Beeton  and  continued  by  Ward,  Lock,  & 
Tyler,  to  whom  he  sold  his  titles  after  Isabella's 
death.  Its  success,  however,  also  rested  on  its 
qualit>',  especially  the  combination  of  clear  struc- 
ture and  precise  detail.  Recipes,  for  example, 
were  arranged  alphabetically  in  sections,  with 
ingredients,  prices,  weights,  and  cooking  times  all 
precisely  stated,  on  the  basis  of  tests  carried  out 
by  the  author  in  her  own  kitchen.  The  book's  stvle 
moved  easily  between  detailed  instructions  and 
neat  aphorisms. 

For  Isabella  Beeton,  a  people's  'way  of  taking 
their  meals,  as  well  as  their  way  of  treating 
women'  were  marks  of  civilization.  Dining  well 
'implies  both  the  will  and  the  skill  to  reduce  to 
order,  and  surround  with  idealisms  and  grace,  the 
more  material  conditions  of  human  existence'. 
That  will  and  skill  she  showed  in  large  measure. 
Ihe  popular  image  of  Mrs  Beeton  as  a  middle- 
aged  housewife  given  to  the  confection  of 
extravagant  recipes  is  doubly  mistaken.  Firstly, 
her  book  is  notable  for  its  attempt  to  combine 
good  li\ing  with  economy.  Secondly,  she  never 
lived  to  middle  age.  She  died  at  her  home  in 
Greenhithe,  aged  nvent> -eight,  of  puerperal 
fever  6  Februan,  1865,  eight  days  after  the  birth 
of  her  son  Mayson,  who  had  a  distinguished 
career  in  journalism  and  government. 

(Sarah  Freeman,  hahella  and  Sam:  the  St<ir\'  of  Mrs 
Beeton,  1977;  H.  Montgomer>  \  hdc,  Mr  and  Mn  Beeton, 
195 1 ;  Nancy  Spain,  The  Beeton  Stor\\  1956;  Graham 
Nown,  Mrs  Beeton:  i:;o  )ears  of  Cooker}'  and  Household 
Management,  1986.I  Margaret  Bf.ftha.m 

BELDAM,  Asplan  (1841-1912),  marine  engin- 
eer, was  born  in  Bluntisham,  Huntingdonshire,  5 
October  1841,  one  of  a  family  of  eleven  children 
of  William  Beldam  and  his  wife  .Man,  Peat.  .After 
sen  ing  an  apprenticeship  with  Kitson,  Thomson 
&  I  lewitson,  locomotive  engineers  in  Leeds,  he 
turned  to  marine  engineering  and  from  1864  to 
1 869  gained  experience  with  several  shipbuilding 
firms  on  the  Fhames.  From  1 870  to  1 873  he  was 
outside  manager  at  G.  Forrester  &  Company's 
Vauxhall  foundrv,  Liverpool,  where  he  had 
charge  of  repairs  to  vessels  and  the  fitting  out  of 
new  ships. 

By  the  time  he  left  Liverpool  in  1873  he  had 
been  appointed  consulting  and  superintending 
engineer  to  a  number  of  shipping  companies, 
including  the  Flower  Line,  the  Casde  Line,  and 


the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company.  One  particu- 
larly notable  vessel  which  he  designed  was  the 
Stirling  Castle,  famed  for  her  speed,  for  example, 
when  in  1882  .she  brought  home  a  cargo  of  6,000 
tons  of  China  tea  from  I  lankow  in  twentv  -eight 
days,  beating  the  previous  best  time  by  more  than 
a  week. 

From  1873  to  1876  he  acted  as  marine  super- 
intendent with  Hargrove,  Fergusson  &  Jackson, 
for  whom  he  constructed  both  ships  and  machin- 
ery, striving  always  to  achieve  grreater  power, 
efficiency,  and  economy.  During  this  time  he 
developed  and  patented  several  new  t^pes  of 
high-pressure  steam  boiler  as  well  as  making 
improvements  to  steam-tight  glands,  valves  for 
pumps,  and  anti-clinkering  fire  bars. 

By  1876  the  growing  interest  in  his  metallic 
asbestos  packing  encouraged  him  to  patent  it  and 
found  the  Beldam  Packing  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany, which  later  became  Beldam  Crossley.  .At 
the  same  time  he  set  up  in  practice  as  a  consulting 
engineer  and  naval  architect  in  London,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death.  He  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  formation  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  Engin- 
eers and  was  elected  the  first  president  in  1889. 
He  continued  to  take  a  verv  active  interest  in  its 
affairs,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  .Mechanical  Engineers  and  Na\  al  Archi- 
tects and  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
His  advice  and  opinion  as  an  arbitrator  were  fre- 
quently sought,  his  fair  and  impartial  judgement 
being  held  in  high  esteem. 

He  married  Elizabeth  Leonie  Knowles,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children;  their  two  sons  both 
went  to  Cambridge  Universit>  before  entering 
the  family  business,  of  which  they  later  became 
directors.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  residence, 
Torrens  House,  Ealing  Common,  16  December 
1912. 

[Transactions  of  the  Institute  of Manne  Engineers,  1912-13; 
Engineering,  vol.  xci\,  p.  842;  information  from  Robert 
Beldam.]  Ronald  \1.  Birsf. 

BELL,  Henry  (1647-1711),  architect  and  mer- 
chant, was  baptized  8  July  1647  in  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolk,  the  son  of  IIenr\  Bell,  mercer.  He  was 
educated  at  the  local  grammar  school  and  then 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  B\ 
degree  in  1665,  before  embarking  on  a  grand 
tour.  In  1686  he  inherited  his  father's  properties 
and  continued  his  successful  business  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  linseed  and  rape  oil.  His  status  in  the 
merchant  communitv  is  attested  by  his  becoming 
an  alderman  in  1690  and,  following  his  father, 
ser\ing  as  mayor  of  King's  Lynn  in  1692  and 

1703- 

.\n  educated  and  cultivated  gentleman.  Bell's 
travels  played  an  important  part  in  the  formation 
of  his  taste,  both  as  a  connoisseur  of  paintings  and 
as  an  architect.  His  own  collection,  bequeathed  to 
his  youngest  son  \V  illiam,  included  works  said  to 
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be  by  Hans  Holbein  [q.v.],  Rembrandt,  Egbert 
van  Heemskerk  [q.v.]  and  his  father,  and 
Goltzius.  He  practised  architecture  as  a  pastime 
rather  than  as  a  full-time  profession.  In  the  brief 
memoir  of  his  life,  which  prefixes  his  post- 
humously published  An  Historical  Essay  on  the 
Originai  of  Painting  (1728),  Bell's  travels  are  said 
to  have  'conduced  ver>  much  to  his  Improvement' 
in  architecture,  the  '.Vlistress  of .  .  .  (his)  Affec- 
tions'. His  st)le  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  example 
of  Holland  as  w  ell  as  to  the  work  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  [q.v.|.  He  comes  first  to  notice  for  his 
role  in  planning  the  rebuilding  of  Northampton 
after  the  fire  of  1675.  He  was  certainly  at  least 
jointly  responsible  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town's 
All  Saints'  church  (1677-80)  and  was  perhaps 
involved  also  in  the  designing  of  the  Sessions 
House  (1676-88)  as  well  as  houses  in  the  Market 
Place. 

Bell's  most  important  sun  iving  building  is  the 
Customs  House,  King's  Lynn,  built  in  1683  as  an 
exchange  and  sold  to  the  customs  authorities  in 
1 7 18.  This  square  building,  with  an  arcaded 
ground  floor,  steep  roof,  and  lantern  is  articulated 
by  superimposed  orders  which  earn*  Bell's 
characteristic,  garlanded,  Ionic  capitals.  This 
motif  occurs  also  at  his  church  of  North  Runcton, 
Norfolk,  rebuilt  1703-13,  which  shares  with  .All 
Saints'  in  Northampton  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross 
within  a  rectangle,  probably  derived  from  \\  ren's 
St  .\Ian-at-Hill.  Of  Bell's  other  documented 
works,  all  in  King's  Lynn,  the  domed,  octagonal 
market  cross  (1707-10,  demolished  1831)  was 
the  most  notable. 

Bell  has  a  small  but  significant  place  in  English 
architectural  history,  not  only  for  the  strength  of 
his  designs  but  also  as  an  occasional  architect 
coming,  unusually,  from  the  mercantile  com- 
munit)  rather  than  from  the  court  or  the  gentr> . 
Bell  was  married  28  Februar\  1678  to  Anne 
Brumble;  thev  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter. 
He  signed  his  will  (PCC  99  YOUNG)  in  1706 
and  died  11  .April  171 1,  leaving  substantial 
properties  to  his  wife  and  family.  I  Ic  was  buried 
in  St  .Margaret's  church,  King's  Lynn,  in  which 
he  had  been  baptized  and  married. 

|n.  M.  (ioK in, .-/  Hiofiraphiail Diilwnar)' 0/ British,  inlti- 
lecti  if)00-iH40,  1^78;  H.  \1.  (^olvin,  'Mcnn  Hell  of 
King's  Lynn',,'/ rf////tr/«rtf///M/«r)',  vol.  iv,  i(>6i;J.  .Sum- 
mcnon.  Architecture  iti  liriiuiii  lyjfo-iHjo,  19X3.! 

John  Hoi.d 

BELL,Joscph  (1837-19 1 1),  surgeon,  was  born  at 
22  St  Andrews  Square,  Edinburgh,  2  December 
1S37,  ihc  eldest  child  of  Benjamin  Bell  (i|.\.|, 
Kdinburjch  surgeon  and  past  president  of  the 
Royal  (College  of  Surgeons,  aiul  his  wife  (iecilia 
Craigic.  Joseph  Bell  was  the  last  of  five  gener- 
ations, spanning  over  150  years  of  a  surgical 
dynaiit)  in  Edinburgh,  all  being  fellows  of  the 
R(i>'al    College    of   Surgeons.    I  lis    ancestors 


belonged  to  Dumfriesshire  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centurv  and  were  leaders  of  the  clan 
Bell. 

Bell  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Academy 
and  entered  the  University-  of  Edinburgh  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  graduating  .VID  in  1859.  He 
travelled  to  the  Continent  but  was  not  attracted  to 
stay  and  study  there.  He  returned  to  become 
house  surgeon  to  the  famous  Professor  James 
Syme  [q.v.],  and  then  house  physician  to  (Sir) 
William  Gairdner  [q.v.].  He  became  a  demon- 
strator in  anatomy  and  then,  at  the  early  age  of 
nventy-six,  he  set  up  his  own  classes  of  systematic 
and  operative  surgery.  He  became  special  assist- 
ant to  Syme  for  five  years  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  master  and  mentor.  He  became  a 
senior  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1872.  In  addition  he  sened  with  great 
distinction  in  the  Edinburgh  Eye  Infirmary  and, 
having  reached  the  statutory  rule  of  fifteen  years 
senice,  'retired'  from  the  Royal  Infirmary  to 
become  the  first  surgeon  to  the  Royal  I  lospital  for 
Sick  Children. 

His  reputation  as  a  brilliant,  caring  craftsman 
and  surgeon  has  been  extensively  recorded  but  he 
was  also  a  dedicated  mentor  of  nurses,  introduc- 
ing the  new  Nightingale  ward  design  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary  and  the  clinical  teaching  of  nurses  on 
Sunday  morning  rounds.  He  was  the  founder  and 
vice-president  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Jubilee 
Institute  of  Nurses.  He  was  a  strong  churchman 
and  after  seeing  two  or  three  patients  on  a  Sunday 
morning  would  go  without  fail  to  St  George's 
United  Free  church,  where  he  was  a  senior  elder. 

I  le  was  not  a  prolific  writer,  but  his  book  Some 
Xotes  on  Siirger)'  for  Xiines  (1887)  was  dedicated  to 
Florence  Nighingale  [q.v.],  the  sixth  edition  being 
published  in  1906.  His  other  publications 
included  .'/  Manual  of  l/ie  Operations  of  Surgety, 
which  ran  to  seven  editions,  and  articles  on  sca- 
pulo-humeral  dislocation  and  pulsating  tumours 
of  the  orbit.  He  served  Edinburgh  University 
from  1893  as  the  assessor  of  the  university  court 
and  was  soon  elected  a  curator  of  patronage,  a 
post  he  held  until  he  died.  1  le  was  also  committed 
to  and  involved  in  the  admission  of  women  to  the 
medical  school,  which  obviously  involved  much 
tact  and  understanding  in  order  to  break  down 
prejudices.  1  le  was  an  examiner  for  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  lor  over  forty-two  vears, 
treasurer  for  eleven,  and  president  in  1 887-9.  1  le 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county. 

Bell  won  notoriety  as  the  inspiration  lor  the 
creation  of  the  character  of  Sherlock  1  lolmes. 
(Sir)  Arthur  (ionan  Doyle  [q.v.|  was  a  medical 
student  in  iMliiiburgh  aiui  had  been  impressed  if 
not  inspired  by  Dr  Bell's  jirolessional  appearance 
— 'a  tall,  stately,  kindly  man,  keen  eyes  and  aqui- 
line features  contributing  to  his  air  of  intent 
investigation.  I  le  would  study  with  close  interest 
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all  the  mannerisms,  features,  expressions  and 
personal  traits  of  a  patient.' 

In  1865  Bell  married  Edith  Katherine, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Erskine  Murray  of 
the  Elibank  family.  She  died  in  1874,  leaving  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  Their  son  joined  the  army 
and  died  after  an  appendix  operation.  Bell  died  4 
October  igii  at  home  at  Mauricevvood,  Milton 
Bridge,  Midlothian. 

\British  Medical  Jountah  14  October  191 1,  pp.  954-6; 
Lancet,  14  October  191 1,  pp.  1,107-8;  Ediiihtiri^h  Medi- 
cal Journal,  November  191 1,  pp.  454-63;  Scotsman,  23 
May  1959,  p.  "J,  Journal  of  the  Royal  College  oj  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xiv,  1969,  p.  304;  Klv  Liebrow,  Dr  "Joseph 
Bell,  Model  for  Sherlock  Holmes,  1984.I      R.  B.  DiTHif: 

BELLINGHAM,  John  (1770-18 12),  assassin  of 
the  prime  minister  Spencer  Perceval,  was  born  in 
St  Neot's  in  I  luntingdonshire,  the  younger  child 
and  only  son  of  a  London  land  suneyor  and 
miniature  painter  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Scarbrow,  of  St  Neot's  gentry  stock.  1  lis  father 
became  mentally  ill  in  1779,  dying  a  year  later.  \x 
fourteen  Bellingham  was  apprenticed  to  a 
Whitechapel  jeweller  but  proved  'perverse  and 
troublesome'  and  eventually  ran  away.  In  1787  he 
sailed  as  a  subaltern  on  a  merchantman  that  was 
wrecked. 

In  1793  Bellingham  established  himself  as  a 
tradesman  in  Oxford  Street  but  was  gazetted 
bankrupt  in  1794.  Later  he  became  a  commercial 
agent,  and  in  1804  was  arrested  for  debt  in 
Archangel.  I  le  accused  the  local  authorities  of 
improper  detention  and  made  repeated  appeals 
for  help  to  the  British  consul  and  ambassador. 
They  did  not  act  since  the  case  was  one  for  the 
Russian  authorities  alone.  Finally  released  in 
October  1809,  he  returned  to  England,  deter- 
mined to  gain  redress.  Since  the  consul  and 
ambassador  had  failed  to  help  him,  he  felt  entitled 
to  reparation  from  the  British  government.  Per- 
sistent calls  for  justice  w  ere  unavailing  and,  exas- 
perated by  his  lack  of  success,  Bellingham 
decided  upon  the  extreme  course  of  assassinating 
the  prime  minister — a  crime  carried  out,  with  pis- 
tols, coolly  and  deliberately,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  lobby  on  11  May  181 2.  Tried  on  15 
May,  he  was  found  guilty  of  murder  and  executed 
three  days  later  in  London.  Before,  during,  and 
after  the  trial  Bellingham  remained  calm  and  col- 
lected, showing  no  signs  of  fear  or  remorse.  I le 
felt  fully  justified  in  acting  as  he  did,  asserting  that 
true  blame  attached  to  those  who  had  refused  to 
listen  to  his  grievances. 

After  his  return  from  Russia  he  had  married 
Mary-.'\nne,  daughter  of  John  Neville,  a  Dublin 
merchant.  The  pair  settled  in  Liverpool;  Bell- 
ingham practised  as  an  insurance  broker  and  his 
wife  as  a  milliner.  They  had  two  children.  Pre- 
occupied with  efforts  to  gain  redress  from  the 
ministry,  however,  Bellingham  had  abandoned 
his  familv  and  moved  to  London. 


[Daniel  Wilson,  The  Substance  of  a  Conversation  with  John 
Bellingham,  181 2;  The  Trial  of  John  Bellingham.  Taken  in 
shorthand  b)'  Mr.  Fraser.  With  an  .Account  of  Bellingham 's 
execution,  1812;  The  Times,  i2,  13,  16,  18,  and  19  May 
1812;  I).  Gray,  Spencer  Percaal,  the  Evangelical  Prime 
Minister,  1963. j  Michaf.lJ.  Ti  rnfr 

BELLO,  Richard  de  {fi.  1 260-1 278),  carto- 
graphic patron.  [See  richard  of  haldingh.\.\i.] 

BENET,  John  (/?.  1415-1450),  composer,  has  left 
us  about  twenty  compositions  whose  style  pro- 
claims him  to  have  been  a  slightly  younger  con- 
temporary of  John  Dunstable  [q.v.],  perhaps  a 
close  disciple.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage 
or  birth  and  ven  little  of  his  life.  It  is  likely  that  he 
was  the  John  Benet  of  London,  clerk,  who  in 
1 443  was  appointed  master  of  the  six  choristers  of 
St  Anthony's  1  lospital  in  the  City  of  London.  The 
indenture  suggests  that  he  was  then  approaching 
the  end  of  his  career.  .\  citizen's  will  of  July  1449 
implies  that  the  mastership  had  by  then  become 
vacant,  but  no  date  of  death  is  known.  .\  John 
Benet,  ven  probably  the  same  man,  was  listed  in 
1448-9  as  an  existing  member  of  the  confra- 
ternity of  St  Nicholas,  the  London  guild  of  parish 
clerks,  to  which  several  known  composers  and 
their  wives  belonged;  his  wife,  Agnes,  is  also 
named. 

Benet's  motet  'Lux  fulget  ex  anglia — O  paler 
pietatis — (Salve  Thoma]',  a  complex  large-scale 
composition  honouring  St  Thomas  de  Cantelupe 
of  Hereford  [q.v.],  has  plausibly  been  connected 
w ith  I  lereford  Cathedral,  which  w as  dedicated  to 
the  saint  and  contained  his  tomb.  The  likely 
occasion  for  the  motet  would  seem  to  be  the  cen- 
tenary in  1420  of  St  Thomas's  canonization. 
Dunstable  was  a  canon  of  I  lereford,  and  there  is 
certainly  a  close  sty  listic  relationship  betw  een  his 
music  and  that  of  Benet,  w  ho  w  as  one  of  the  last 
practitioners  of  a  form  brought  to  its  apogee  by 
Dunstable,  the  mathematically  proportioned 
isorhythmic  motet.  Three  examples  survive  from 
Benet's  pen;  the  other  two  are  in  honour  of  St 
Mary  Magdalene  and  St  .-Mban  [q.v.],  which  may 
suggest  connections  with  .Magdalen  College  in 
Oxford  and  St  .\lbans  Cathedral. 

Benet's  other  works  are  all  settings  of  items 
from  the  ordinary  of  the  .Mass,  and  include  an 
entire  hve-movement  Mass  cycle  and  fragments 
of  two  more.  The  hrst  is  not  based  on  chant,  but 
reUes  on  a  repeated  and  varying  'motto'  in  the 
tenor,  with  similar  beginnings  to  each  movement 
in  the  upper  voices;  its  authorship  is  sometimes 
allotted  to  Lionel  Power  [q.v.]  or  Dunstable.  Of 
the  incomplete  cycles,  one  also  employs  'motto' 
openings,  and  the  other  is  based  on  a  tenor  plain- 
song.  Both  these  methods  of  construction  were 
taken  up  by  continental  masters,  and  Benet  holds 
an  important  place  as  one  of  the  early  creators  of 
the  .Mass  cycle,  the  leading  musical  form  of  the 
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fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  He  has  also  left 
us  a  remarkable  four-voiced  canonic  Kyrie. 
[B.  Trowell,  'Some  English  Contemporaries  of  Duns- 
table', Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Musical  Assodulion,  vol. 
Ixxxi,  1954-5,  p.  77;  B.  Trowell  and  A.  Wathey,  'John 
Benet's  "Lux  Fulget  ex  anglia — O  pater  pietatis — Salve 
Thoma"  ',  in  Si  Thomas  Catililiipc.  Bishop  0/  Hereford: 
Essays  in  his  Honour,  ed.  M.Jancey,  Hereford,  1982,  pp. 
159-80.]  Brian  Trowell 

BENNET,  Abraham  (1749- 1799),  pioneer  in 
the  experimental  study  of  electricit)-,  was  baptized 
in  Taxal,  Cheshire,  20  December  1749,  the  son 
of  Abraham  Bennet,  schoolmaster,  of  Whaley 
Lane,  Cheshire,  and  his  wife,  Ann  Fallowes  of 
Cheadle.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  eldest 
child,  with  at  least  one  brother,  William.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  younger  Abraham  was  educated 
by  his  father.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  univer- 
sit)-  records  of  the  time,  but  in  September  1775 
he  was  ordained  in  London,  and  appointed  to 
curacies  first  at  Tideswell,  and  in  the  following 
year  at  Wirksw  orth,  also  in  Derbyshire,  but  at 
double  the  stipend,  ;£6o  p.a.  He  remained  curate 
of  Wirksw  orth  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  working  with 
four  successive  vicars.  He  held  other  posts  simul- 
taneously, including  that  of  domestic  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  perpetual  curate  of 
\\  oburn  (and  librarian  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford), 
and  (from  1796  to  1799)  the  living  of  the  Derby- 
shire village  of  Fenny  Bentley. 

It  is  not  known  how  his  interest  in  electricity 
developed,  but  in  1787  two  papers  by  him  were 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the 
Ruyal  Societ}'.  In  1 789  he  published  a  book.  Sew 
Experiments  on  Elect ricit)',  and  was  elected  FRS. 
I  Ic  made  many  obsenations  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, and  tried  to  relate  them  to  the  weather.  He 
was  led  into  the  development  of  sensitive  instru- 
ments for  this  purpose,  and  his  most  lasting 
achievement  was  undoubtedly  the  'gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope' which  could  still  be  found  200  years 
later  in  school  science  laboratories  as  a  detector 
of  electrical  charge.  I  lis  clear  understanding  of 
how  the  electrical  'capacity '  of  a  conductor  was 
increased  by  putting  another,  earthed,  conductor 
nearby,  and  of  the  'induced'  charge  then  acquired 
by  this  second  conductor,  enabled  him  to  devise  a 
means  by  which  small  charges  could  be  repeat- 
edly 'doubled'  until  they  were  detectable.  The 
technique,  which  he  published,  was  quite  compli- 
cated, and  he  described  in  his  book  how  he  was 
on  the  point  of  making  a  rotary  machine  to  do  it  all 
automatically,  when  William  Nicholson  |q.v.| 
sent  him  his  own  version,  which  performed  very 
well.  Hennet  also  did  numerous  experiments  on 
the  electrostatic  precipitation  of  powders.  I  lis  last 
Royal  Society  paper  was  concerned  with  the 
detection  of  magnetic  fields,  and  the  use  of 
spider's-web  filaments  to  suspend  magnetized 
needles  for  this  purpose.  I  le  was  clearly  a  most 
meticuloas  experimenter. 


Bennet  and  his  wife  Jane  had  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  He  died  in  Wirksworth  after  what  the 
Derb)'  Aiercur)'  described  as  a  'severe  illness',  and 
was  buried  9  May  1799. 

[.•\.  Bennet,  New  Experiments  on  Electricity,  1789; 
Bennet's  papers  in  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society;  information  from  .\1.  R.  Handley,  church- 
warden of  Wirksworth.)  D.  C.  Witt 

BENNET,  Henry  Grey  (i 777-1 836),  reformer, 
was  born  2  December  1777,  the  second  of  three 
sons  and  fourth  of  eight  children  of  Charles  Ben- 
net, fourth  Earl  of  Tankerville,  of  Chillingham 
Castle,  Northumberland,  and  his  wife  Emma, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  the  London  banker 
Sir  James  Colebrooke,  first  baronet,  of  Gatton, 
Surrey.  Educated  at  Eton,  he  served  five  years  in 
the  ist  Foot  Guards,  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in 
1798,  and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1799  (MA, 
1801).  Between  interludes  as  assistant  to  (Sir) 
William  Drummond  [q.v.],  envoy  at  Naples,  and 
captain  of  volunteers,  he  was  called  to  the  bar 
(1803).  He  practised  on  the  western  circuit, 
where  Thomas  Creevey  [q.v.]  found  him  'most 
amiable,  occasionally  most  boring,  but  at  all  times 
most  upright  and  honourable'. 

Bennet,  whose  father,  formerly  joint  post- 
master-general, had  abandoned  politics,  shared 
his  brother  Ossulston's  political  ambition:  both 
belonged  to  Brooks's  Club.  His  election  as  MP 
for  Shrewsbury  in  1806  was  invalidated,  not 
before  he  had  signalled  hosnlity  to  George  Ill's 
dismissal  of  the  'Talents'  administration.  His 
advocacy  of  Catholic  emancipation  courted 
defeat  in  1807.  Before  regaining  his  seat  in  181 1 
he  viewed  the  Peninsular  war  theatre.  I  le  faced 
no  contest  after  1812.  In  the  Commons  he  joined 
the  opposition  'mountain'  led  by  Samuel  Whit- 
bread  [q.v.],  whom  he  revered,  although  his 
closest  associates  were  fellow-lawyers,  Thomas 
Creevey  and  Henry  Brougham  Iq.v.].  I  lis  maiden 
speech,  ostensibly  a  conventional  attack  on  place- 
men, was  directed  at  the  prince  regent  who,  pro- 
voked by  Bennet's  championship  of  his  estranged 
wife,  labelled  him  'factious'.  Bennet  shunned  the 
'constitutional'  opposition  leaders  as  deviants 
from  Foxite  principles,  but  his  hctc  noire  was 
Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh  |q.v.], 
leader  of  the  1  louse,  with  the  home  secretary 
I  lenry  .Addington,  first  Viscount  Sidmouth,  a 
close  second.  1  lis  quest  fi)r  'a  cheap  and  reformed 
government'  meant  frequent  tirades  against  army 
estimates,  civil  list  extravagance,  and  taxes.  1  le 
a.ssailed  other  reactionary  regimes  sanctified  by 
Napoleon's  final  defeat,  prior  to  which  he  toured 
the  Ct)ntinent.  1  le  condemned  postwar  cintail- 
menl  of  civil  liberties,  and  support  for  parliamen- 
tary refi)rm  involved  him  in  metropolitan  politics, 
but  he  disappointed  Whigs  and  Radicals  alike. 
Alter  the  I'eterloo  massacre  ol  August  1819  he 
sought  an  inquiry   into  the  manufacturing  dis- 
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tricts'  plight.  His  outspoken  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline  in  1 820-1  led  to  his  portrayal  among  her 
champions  in  an  engraving  by  Francis  HoU  after 
Abraham  Wivell  [qq.v.].  The  radical  Black  Book 
(1823)  commended  him:  'Always  at  his  post. 
Supports  Mr  [Joseph]  Hume  nobly.  Tells  the 
Collective  Wisdom  home  truths.  Calls  for  useful 
papers  and  documents.  Shames  the  rogues  .  .  . 
Great ...  as  the  labours  of  Mr  Hume  have  been,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  all  his  exertions  can  be 
put  in  competition  with  the  single  act  of  Mr  Ben- 
net  in  obtaining  an  accurate  return  of  the  salaries, 
offices  and  emoluments  of  the  honourable  Mem- 
bers.' 

Bennet's  efforts  'to  diminish  the  sum  of  human 
misery'  adorn  the  histor\'  of  English  criminal  law. 
No  retributory  institution,  prison,  hulk,  penal  col- 
ony, or  penitentiary  adequately  combined  pun- 
ishment with  reformation:  he  and  his  select 
committees  exposed  them,  to  litde  avail.  The 
inquirv'  into  metropolitan  policing  which  he 
initiated,  prompted  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (q.v.j, 
caused  such  a  furore  in  181 6  that  ten  years 
elapsed  before  constructive  legislation  emerged, 
although  Bennet,  having  previously  piloted  the 
abolition  of  gaol  fees,  overthrew  statutory  rewards 
for  informers  on  felony  in  18 18.  Other  abuses 
that  he  confronted  included  flogging,  callous 
capital  punishments,  confusion  of  political  pris- 
oners with  felons,  the  despotism  of  colonial  gov- 
ernors, the  plight  of  lunatics  and  child  chimney- 
sweeps, and  corrupt  Ucensing.  He  was  sometimes 
taken  in  by  unscrupulous  petitioners. 

The  abrupt  termination  of  Bennet's  public 
career  in  1824,  ascribed  to  the  death  of  his  only 
son,  was  followed  by  his  exile  to  Italy.  The  threat 
of  criminal  prosecution  for  a  sexual  offence  would 
explain  his  flight  and  his  pathetic  submission  to 
criticism  of  his  endeavours.  'Ihe  author  of  several 
pamphlets,  and  an  FRS,  Bennet  kept  a  political 
diarv  from  1806,  now  lost,  though  extracts  were 
published  in  the  nineteenth  centurv  and  one 
volume  (for  1821)  has  come  to  Ught. 

In  1 816  he  married  Gertrude  Frances  (died 
1 841),  daughter  of  Lord  William  Russell.  They 
had  one  son  and  tuo  daughters.  Bennet  died  in 
Florence  29  May  1836. 

(R.  (i.  Thorne  (ed.).  The  House  ufCommuns  lygo-iHzo, 
1986,  vol.  iii,  pp.  178-81;  1..  Rad/inowicz, -^  /iislor\'  of 
Criminal  Lam  and  its  Adminislratian  from  ij^Oy  5  vols., 
1948-86;  British  l.ibrar>,  Holland  House  .\1SS,  Add. 
MS  51749,  52017;  Bennet's  1821  diary  in  the  pos- 
session of  Michael  Collinge,  London.) 

Roland  Thor.nf, 

BENNET,  John  (17 15-1759),  Methodist 
preacher  and  subsequently  Independent  minis- 
ter, was  born  i  March  1 7 1 5  in  WTiitehough  near 
Chinley,  Derbyshire,  the  son  of  William  Bennet, 
Presbyterian  farmer,  and  his  wife  Man..  At  a 
school  in  Chapel-en-le-Frith  he  acquired  profi- 
ciency in  Latin  and  Greek,  intending  to  become  a 


dissenting  minister  or  attorney.  However,  after  a 
short  period  in  1732  at  the  Dissenting  Academy 
in  P'indern,  Derbyshire,  he  became  a  justices' 
clerk  in  Sheffield  until  1737  and  then  com- 
menced work  as  a  carrier  between  Sheffield  and 
Macclesfield. 

On  I  January  1742  he  experienced  a  religious 
conversion  through  the  influence  of  Da\  id  Tay- 
lor, an  evangelical  preacher  formerly  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  family  of^Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of 
Huntingdon  [q.v.j.  From  March  1743  he  began 
to  preach  and  built  up  a  network  of  religious 
societies  in  Derbyshire,  Cheshire,  and  south-east 
Lancashire,  which  soon  became  part  of  the 
Methodist  organization  led  by  John  Wesley  [q.v.]. 
As  one  of  W  esley's  leading  preachers  he  attended 
the  first  Methodist  conference  in  1744  and  in 
1748  promoted  the  system  of 'quarterly  meetings' 
to  oversee  the  local  .Methodist  'circuits'  (groups 
of  societies).  Relations  with  \Vesley,  however, 
became  strained  as  a  result  of  Bennet's  marriage 
on  3  October  1749  to  Grace  Murray,  the  widow 
of  a  Newcastle  ship's  captain  and  daughter  of 
Robert  Norman  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  since 
Wesley  claimed  that  Grace  was  already  con- 
tracted to  marrv  himself  Bennet  developed  Cal- 
vinistic  views  and  by  the  beginning  of  1754  had 
broken  with  Wesley,  followed  by  some  of  his 
societies,  notably  at  Bolton.  Bennet  continued  to 
be  a  travelling  preacher,  hoping  at  first  to  obtain 
aid  from  George  Whitefield  [q.\ .]  and  his  Calvin- 
istic  Methodist  connection.  Failing  to  achieve 
this,  he  was  licensed  as  a  dissenting  preacher  in 
January  1754,  had  a  meeting-house  built  for  him 
at  W  arburton  in  Cheshire,  and  on  9  November 
1754  was  ordained  as  an  Independent  minister. 
.Although  he  also  continued  to  preach  elsewhere, 
ill  health  probably  curtailed  his  activities. 

Bennet  died  in  Chinley  24  .May  1759  and  was 
buried  in  the  Presbyterian  graveyard  there.  His 
Warburton  church  probably  soon  became  extinct. 
No  portrait  of  Bennet  is  known  for  certain  to  be 
extant.  He  was  among  the  better  educated  of  the 
early  .Methodist  preachers  and  more  sober  than 
some  in  his  attitude  to  supernatural  phenomena. 
He  was  of  a  somewhat  aaxious  and  dependent 
temperament,  especially  when  faced  with  per- 
secution. Bennet  left  five  sons  (no  daughters), 
one  of  whom,  William,  became  an  Independent 
minister  in  London.  His  wife  returned  to  Meth- 
odism later  in  life  and  died  in  Chapel-en-Ie-Frith 
23  Februan  1803. 

[William  Bennet,  .A  Jfmom  of  Mrs  Grace  Bennet,  1803;  J. 
Augustin  Leger,  Jw^n  Wesley's  Last  Loie,  1910;  Henry. 
D.  Rack,  'Surxival  and  Revival.  John  Bennet,  Meth- 
odism and  tfie  Old  Dissent',  in  K.  G.  Robbins  (ed.), 
Protestant  Evangelicalism  in  Britain,  Germany  and  America 
cij^o-igoo,  1990;  Bennet  .\1SS  in  John  Rylands 
University  Library,  Manchester.]  Hf.nry  D.  R.ack 

BENNETT,  Alfred  Rosling  (1850-1928),  elec- 
trical engineer,  was  born  in  Islington,  London,  14 
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May  1850,  the  son  of  John  Richard  Bennett.  He 
was  educated  at  a  private  school  and  later  at  the 
Bellevue  Academy,  Greenwich.  His  original 
leanings  w  ere  towards  railway  engineering  and  he 
maintained  an  interest  in  the  subject  all  his  life, 
but  his  first  appointment  in  1869  was  to  the 
Indian  government  telegraph  department  in 
Karachi,  on  whose  behalf  he  visited  Baluchistan, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Turkey,  receiving  special 
mention  for  his  proficiency  in  the  testing  of  land 
line  and  submarine  cables. 

In  1873  he  returned  to  England  to  take  up  the 
post  of  electrician  to  the  Highton  Batter>  Com- 
pany, and  in  1877  set  up  the  first  experimental 
overhead  telephone  line  in  England,  only  t\vo 
years  after  the  invention  of  the  telephone  in  the 
United  States  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell  [q.v.]. 
Soon  afterwards  he  engaged  in  research  which 
resulted  in  his  patenting  of  the  telephonic  transla- 
tor (1880),  the  caustic  alkali  and  iron  battery 
(1881),  and  a  telephone  transformer  (1881). 

He  entered  the  serxice  of  the  National  Tele- 
phone Company  in  1883,  becoming  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  for  Scodand  and 
north-west  England  from  1886  to  1890.  .After 
short  periods  as  general  manager  and  chief 
engineer  of  the  Mutual  and  the  New  Telephone 
Companies  he  set  up  in  practice  in  1893  as  a  con- 
sulting telephone  and  telegraph  engineer,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  as  consulting  engineer  to 
the  telephone  departments  of  Guernsey  (1896- 
192 1 )  and  Glasgow  (1900-4),  as  well  as  Ports- 
mouth, Hull,  Brighton,  and  Swansea  (1900-1 1). 
He  organized  the  railway  section  of  the  1880 
international  electrical  and  engineering  exhibi- 
tion in  Edinburgh,  and  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  council  for  the  Edinburgh  international 
exhibition  of  1890.  I  lis  last  work  was  the  reorga- 
nization of  the  telephone  system  in  Malta. 

1  lis  many  publications  include  On  an  Electrical 
Parcel  Exchange  System  (1891),  The  Telephone  Sys- 
tems of  the  Continent  oj  Europe  (1895),  Proposals  for 
London  Imprinements  (1904),  Historic  Locomotives 
(1906),  The  First  Railway  in  London  (19 12),  Lon- 
don and  Londoners  in  the  Eighteen-Fiftics  and  Sixties 
(1924);  as  well  as  numerous  papers  and  pamph- 
lets on  telephony  and  railways  in  scientific  and 
professional  journals.  I  ie  was  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Institution  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

He  was  unmarried,  and  died  in  .Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  24  .May  1928.  .An  obituarist  describ- 
ed him  as  'a  man  of  remarkable  energ\',  great  sin- 
cerity and  charm,  always  ready  to  acknowledge 
merit  in  others'. 

(Aw«w«/nr,  June  1^28,  p.  177,  JuK  n^^N,  pp.  235-6; 
Journal  nf  the  /nililulum  «/  l.oirinwlive  Hnnmeen,  vol.  \ 
(iH),  192K,  p.  44H;  Tramailwm  o)  the  Semioinen  Siuiet)\ 
vwl.  vii,  p.  1 5 1. 1  KoNAi.o  M.  iiiKsi 


BENSON,  William  Arthur  Smith  (1854-1924), 
metalwork  designer,  was  born  at  6  Sussex 
Square,  Paddington,  London,  17  October  1854, 
the  eldest  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  William  Benson  (18 16-1887),  ^^ho 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Soulsby,  daughter  of  Thomas  Smith  of  Cole- 
brook  Park,  Tonbridge.  .Among  his  brothers  were 
Francis  Robert  (Sir  Frank),  the  actor,  and  God- 
frey Rathbone,  first  Baron  Charnwood  [qq.v.]. 
Educated  first  at  Darch's  Preparatory  School, 
Brighton,  and  afterwards  at  Winchester,  he 
entered  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1874.  In  1876 
he  decided  to  be  an  architect,  the  following  year 
becoming  articled  to  Basil  Champneys  [q.v.].  By 
a  happy  chance  he  became  acquainted  with 
(Sir)  Edward  Burne-Jones  [q.v.]  and  his  circle, 
through  whom  he  also  met  WiUiam  .Morris  [q.v.]. 

He  remained  with  Champneys  until  1 880,  but 
it  soon  became  clear  that  architecture  would 
never  be  his  chief  preoccupation.  Instead,  with 
memories  of  boyhood  visits  to  his  uncle,  William 
Arthur  Smith,  'a  great  worker  with  his  hands', 
who  introduced  the  lad  to  lathes  and  elementarv' 
mechanics,  Benson  began  to  consider  a  career  in 
handicrafts.  'The  long  and  short  of  it  is,'  he  wrote 
to  his  mother,  'I  must  make  something  or  be  mis- 
erable.' With  the  encouragement  of  Burne-Jones, 
.Morris,  and  other  friends,  and  a  modest  financial 
backing  from  his  father,  he  established  a  business 
to  manufacture  domestic  articles  in  metal  to  be 
designed  by  himself  and  made,  in  part,  with 
specially  constructed  tools  and  machinery . 

Benson's  first  workshop  opened  in  1880  at 
North  End  Road,  Fulham,  where  a  few  men 
operated  foot-powered  lathes  for  turning  metal. 
This  was  eventually  moved  to  a  purpose-built 
factory,  Eyot  works,  at  St  Peter's  Square,  1  lam- 
mersmith.  The  enterprise  proved  so  successful 
that  Benson,  now  nicknamed  'Brass  Benson', 
established  a  showroom  in  1887  at  82  and  83 
New  Bond  Street.  The  firm's  range,  much  of  it  in 
combinations  of  copper  and  brass,  gradually 
increased  to  include  numerous  patterns  of  gas 
and  electric  lamp  fittings,  furniture  decorations, 
and  tea-kettles.  The  business  was  converted  into 
a  limited  liability  company  named  W.  A.  S.  Ben- 
son &;  Co.  Ltd.  in  1901  and  was  sold  upon  Ben- 
son's retirement  in  1920. 

Those  who  knew  Benson  only  as  'a  rather 
dreamy  artist'  were  astonished  upon  visiting  his 
factor}.  This  advocate  of  the  'intelligent  edu- 
cation of  the  hand  and  eye'  had  alter  all  shown 
himself  to  be  a  resourceful  maiuilactuior.  Suc- 
cess lay  in  the  fact  that  his  products  were  fashion- 
ably artistic  as  well  as  affordable.  Nor  did  Benson 
let  indifferent  health  interfere  with  many  other 
projects  and  interests.  In  1884  he  became  a 
founder  member  ol  the  Art  Workers'  (iuild.  The 
.Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society,  which  held  its 
inaugural  exhibition  in  1888,  caine  into  being 
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through  his  initiative.  After  William  Morris's 
death  in  1896,  Benson  also  became  the  first 
chairman  of  William  Morris  &  Co.  Decorators 
Ltd. 

Benson's  books,  Elements  of  Handicraft  and 
Design,  Rudiments  of  Handicraft,  and  Drawing:  its 
History  and  Uses,  were  published  respectively  in 
1893,  1919,  and  posthumously  in  1925. 

He  married  on  26  October  1886  V'enetia  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  the  landscape  painter,  Alfred 
William  Hunt  [q.v.].  They  had  no  children.  Ben- 
son died  after  only  three  days'  illness  5  July  1924 
at  his  cottage,  Casde  Comer,  in  Manorbier,  Pem- 
brokeshire. 

[W.  A.  S.  Benson,  Drawing:  its  Hislur}'  and  Uses,  1925, 
with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  W.  N.  Bruce;  The  Times, 
gjuly  1924;  Sir  Frank  Benson,  My  Memoirs,  i93o;J.  C. 
Trewin,  Benson  and  the  Bensunians,  i960;  Michael  Col- 
lins, 'William  Arthur  Smith  Benson',  the  introduction  to 
an  exhibition  catalogue,  iV.  A.  S.  Benson  Melalwurk, 
1 98 1.]  JohnCilmf: 

BENTLEY,  Walter  Owen  (i  888-1 971), 
designer,  racer,  and  manufacturer  of  cars,  was 
born  16  September  1888  at  78  .Avenue  Road, 
Hampstead,  London,  the  youngest  in  the  family 
of  six  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Alfred  Bentley, 
retired  businessman  of  London,  and  his  wife 
Emily  Waterhouse.  .After  leaving  Clifton  at  six- 
teen and  a  premium  apprenticeship  with  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  in  19 12  he  acquired, 
with  his  brother  Horace  .Milner,  the  London 
agency  of  the  French  car  DFP.  I  le  then  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  development  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine,  originating  the  use  of 
aluminium  for  pistons.  Commissioned  in  191 4 
and  attached  to  the  Royal  Naval  .Air  Senice,  he 
designed  two  rotan,  aero-engines,  BRi  and  BR2, 
which  were  successfully  fitted  to  the  Sopwith 
Camel  and  Snipe  respectively.  In  1919  he  was 
appointed  MBE. 

In  that  year,  with  F.  T.  Burgess  and  I  larr\ 
Varley,  Bentley  designed,  built,  and  marketed  a 
3 -litre  engine  and  car,  aimed  at  the  top  of  the 
market,  with  a  high  performance  for  fast,  sporting 
touring.  I  le  subsequently  designed  4-,  6-,  and 
8-litre  engines.  Speed  and  endurance  record- 
breaking  and  long-distance  racing  were  the  surest 
forms  of  testing  and  advertising.  'We  were  in  rac- 
ing, not  for  glon,  and  heroics  but  strictly  for  busi- 
ness.' Paradoxically,  his  'Bentley  boys',  among 
them  Wolf  Barnato,  son  of  the  South  .African  dia- 
mond millionaire,  provided  the  British  motor 
industry  with  its  most  glamorous  episode.  The 
work-entered  team  won  the  tvvent\-four  hours' 
race  at  Le  Mans  in  the  years  1927-30. 

Chronically  underfunded  and  overspending, 
development  costs  always  outran  returns.  Finan- 
cial disaster  was  temporarily  a\crted  when  Bar- 
nato put  his  money  in  and  replaced  Bentley  as 
chairman  in  1926.  But  the  Wall  Street  crash  in 
1929  (the  first  year  in  which  the  company  showed 


a  profit)  exposed  the  vulnerability  of  the  luxurv 
car  market.  In  1931  the  company  was  bought,  to 
Bendey's  chagrin,  by  its  rival,  Rolls-Royce,  Bent- 
ley's  ser\ice  contract  being  among  the  assets 
acquired.  He  had  no  part  as  a  designer  in  the  new 
subsidiary ,  Bentley  .Nlotors  (193 1).  He  feh  'a  hos- 
tage— a  dangerous  ex-enemy  confined  (with  all 
the  comforts)  to  my  Elba'.  Flis  contract  expired, 
he  moved  to  Lagonda  in  1935,  dangerously 
returning  to  the  precarious  world  of  the  fast  car. 
There  he  improved  the  Le  .Mans  4-litre  and 
introduced  a  new  V'12-cylinder. 

During  World  War  II  Bentley  worked  with 
Lagonda  on  aircraft  and  tank  components.  .After 
the  war  Lagonda  announced  a  2-Utre  car  to  be 
sold  as  Lagonda-Bentley.  Rolls-Royce  were  swift 
to  establish  in  the  courts  that  their  purchase  of  the 
trademark  Bentley  overrode  their  contract  with 
him,  which  had  banned  his  own  use  of  his  name 
for  ten  years  only.  The  car  was  then  marketed  as 
'Lagonda,  designed  under  the  superyision  of 
W.  O.  Bentley',  but  the  flood  of  orders  could  not 
be  met  owing  to  the  postwar  shortage  of  steel. 
The  firm  was  sold  to  David  Brown  and  Bentley's 
engine  was  used  in  the  .Aston-Martin  DB2  devel- 
oped in  its  successors. 

Taciturn,  precise,  a  perfectionist  engineer, 
with  little  skill  in  a  boardroom,  Bentley  was,  by  his 
own  account,  unresponsive  and  over-sensitive  to 
criticism,  dependent  always  on  the  riches  of 
others  whom  he  could  not  control.  Though  not 
easily  approachable,  he  inspired  enthusiasm,  last- 
ing devotion,  and,  increasingly,  historic  rever- 
ence. 

Bentley  married  three  times.  In  19 14  he  mar- 
ried Leonie  Gore,  daughter  of  (St  George)  Ralph 
Gore,  ninth  baronet.  She  died  in  the  influenza 
epidemic  of  1919.  His  unsuccessful  second  mar- 
riage, to  which  he  never  referred,  was  to  .Audrey 
Morten  Chester  Hutchinson.  .After  a  divorce  he 
married  in  1934  .Margaret  Roberts,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Roberts  Murray,  mechanical  engineer, 
and  divorced  wife  of  Charles  .Alan  I  lutton.  There 
were  no  children  from  these  marriages.  Bendey 
died  in  Woking  13  .August  1971. 
\7he  limes,  16  .August  1971;  Independent,  lojuly  1990; 
\\.  O.  Bentley,  li.  O.,  an  Autobiography,  1958,  The  Cars 
in  my  Life,  1961,  and  My  Life  and  my  Can,  1967; 
J.  M.  L.  Frostick,  Bendey;  Cricklewood  to  Crewe,  1980; 
A.  P.  C.  Hillstead.  Those  Bailie)'  Days,  1953;  \.  L.  P. 
Davis,  W.  0.  Bentley,  MBE:  Summary'  of  his  Life  and 
Work,  1988.1  H.  G.  Pitt 

BERESFORD,  William  Marcus  Joseph  (1798- 
1883),  member  of  Parliament,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land 17  April  1797  or  possibly  in  1798,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of 
two  sons  and  rv\o  daughters  of  .Marcus  Beresford, 
.MP  (grandson  of  Sir  .Marcus  Beresford,  first  Earl 
of 'Tyrone  and  counsel  to  the  Irish  revenue  com- 
missioners), and  his  wife  T'rances  .Arabella, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Leeson,  first  Earl  of  .Milltow  n. 
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His  father  died  i6  November  1797.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  St  Mar}  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  BA  in  181 9. 

In  1822  he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in 
the  9th  Royal  Dragoons,  transferring  to  the  12th 
Lancers  in  1826.  He  ser\ed  in  the  Lisbon 
expedition  of  1826  and  retired  on  half  pay  in 
Januan.  1831  with  the  rank  of  major.  For  some 
years  he  lived  on  his  estate  at  Ballinastow  in 
count)  \\ icklow,  where  he  was  high  sheriff  in 
1835.  After  contesting  Waterford  Citv  in  1837  he 
was  elected  MP  for  Harwich  in  1841.  He  kept 
this  post  until  1847,  when  he  became  MP  for 
North  Essex.  In  public  life  his  guiding  principles 
were  Protestantism  and  protectionism.  He 
opposed  the  Maynooth  bill  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
1845  and  was  made  chief  whip  of  the  Protection- 
ist part)  early  in  1 846.  As  such  he  was  responsible 
both  for  the  retirement  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
[q.v.]  from  its  leadership  in  1847,  ^^er  his  vote 
for  Jewish  emancipation,  and  for  the  resumption 
of  the  tide  Conser\ative  for  his  part)  in  1848. 
Wliile  initially  suspicious  of  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
he  recognized  his  talents  and  ser\  ed  loyally  under 
him  from  1849.  In  the  ministn  of  Edward  Stan- 
ley, fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  he  became  sec- 
retarv  at  war  (Februar> -December  1852)  and 
was  part)  manager  in  the  following  general  elec- 
tion. Subsequent  parliamentan,  enquiries  into 
improper  electoral  practices  involved  him  in  some 
censure  and  this  enabled  Disraeli,  who  never 
liked  him,  to  make  fresh  arrangements  for  the 
management  of  the  part)  in  opposition.  In  1859 
Beresford  headed  a  protest  against  the  Derby 
ministr)''s  reform  bill  but  did  not  press  his  oppo- 
sition to  a  vote.  Defeat  in  the  general  election  of 
1865  ended  his  parliamentar)  career. 

Under  William  IV'  and  \  ictoria  he  held  court 
appointments  as  groom  of  the  pri\y  chamber  and 
from  1823  master  of  the  tennis  court.  I  lis  several 
business  interests  included  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Union  Railway  and  vari- 
ous directorships.  .A  tall,  rough,  hot-tempered 
Irishman,  given  to  habitual  profanity,  Beresford 
was  more  popular  with  back-benchers  than  with 
his  leaders.  I  lis  encouragement  to  the  Tor)  press 
to  take  a  strong  Protestant  and  anti-Peelitc  line 
contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  1 846  dis- 
ruption. I  le  assisted  nevertheless  in  keeping  the 
Protectionist  party  together  in  a  difficult  period, 
with  few  resources  and  little  help  from  his 
leaders. 

In  1833  he  married  Catherine,  youngest 
daughter  of  (leorge  Robert  I  leneage,  of  Hainton 
Ilall,  Lincolnshire;  they  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Beresford  died  at  40  Ixcleston  Square, 
l^mdon,  6  October  1883. 

{(Jenllemtin'i  Maxazinf,  lyyy,  part  2;  lllinlniltd  Loiuliin 
Son,  3  April  1H52;  The  Timn,  «>  October  iXK^;  liittju- 
min  Dtiratli  l.cllen,  vol.  iv,  Lnivcrsit\  o)  I  ornnlo  I'rcss, 
i«;H<y;  \V.  I'.  Ntonypcnny  and  it.  V..  Uuikic,  llif  l.ife  nf 


Benjamin  Disraeli,  b\o\s.,  1910-20;  Robert  Stewart,  The 
Politics  of  Protection,  1 97 1 ,  and  Ihe  Foundation  of  the  Con- 
servative Part}\  1978. 1  NoRaViAN  Gash 

BERKELEY,  Sir  Charles,  E.\ri.  of  Falmouth 
(i 630-1 665),  courtier,  was  born  at  Bruton 
Abbey,  Somerset,  and  baptized  1 1  Januarv  1630, 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Charles  Berkeley  of  Bruton 
and  his  wife  Penelope  Godolphin  of  Godolphin. 
He  was  tutored  by  Hugh  Cressy  [q.v.],  the  former 
chaplain  of  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford 
[q.v.],  and  Lucius  Car)',  second  Viscount  Falk- 
land [q.v.].  During  the  civil  war  his  family  was 
strongly  Royalist,  and  after  it  he  was  sent  to  sene 
the  exiled  Stuart  court.  In  1652  his  uncle.  Sir 
John  (later  first  Baron)  Berkeley  [q.v.],  used  his 
influence  as  governor  to  James,  Duke  of  York,  to 
secure  the  youth  a  commission  as  a  cavalr)*  officer 
under  the  command  of  that  prince.  He  remained 
in  York's  employment  until  the  Restoration,  first 
in  the  French  and  then  in  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
became  his  groom  of  the  Stole  and  one  of  his 
closest  friends.  In  1660  he  returned  to  England 
with  his  master,  who  ensured  him  several 
honours  from  the  newly  restored  Charles  II. 
These  included  a  knighthood,  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  Portsmouth,  and  the  receipts 
from  mooring  fees  levied  on  the  Thames  below 
London  bridge.  The  latter  provided  him  with  the 
income  needed  to  purchase  a  house  beside  the 
bowling  green  at  Whitehall,  and  York  also 
secured  his  election  as  MP  for  New  Romney  in 
1661 .  .At  court  he  became  associated  with  the  fac- 
tion led  by  George  Digby,  second  Earl  of  Bristol, 
and  Henr)'  Bennett,  first  Earl  of  Arlington  [qq.v.], 
and  friendly  with  the  king's  mistress,  Barbara 
Villiers,  Countess  of  Castlemaine  [q.v.]. 

In  1662  that  faction  became  an  important  part 
of  the  government,  and  Berkeley  received  Ben- 
nett's post  of  keeper  of  the  Prixy  Purse  w  hen  the 
latter  was  promoted.  But  it  was  during  the  next 
year  that  obseners  noticed  that  King  Charles 
himself  had  become  so  fond  of  Berkeley  that  he 
was  now  one  of  the  principal  royal  favourites,  and 
perhaps  the  greatest.  In  July  he  was  given  an  Irish 
peerage  as  \  iscount  Fitzhardinge,  and  would 
have  received  an  English  title  had  the  king  not 
been  conscious  of  hostilit)  to  his  courtiers  in  the 
English  1  louse  of  Commons.  But  that  title,  of 
Earl  of  Falmouth,  was  granted  in  March  1665  as 
part  of  the  honours  bestowed  when  war  was 
declared  against  the  Dutch.  The  newly  created 
earl  volunteered  for  ser\  ice  in  the  royal  fleet,  and 
was  killed  by  a  cannon  shot  in  the  first  battle,  off 
Lowestoft  on  3  June.  He  was  given  a  hero's 
funeral  in  Westminster  .Abbey.  The  king  was 
more  distressed  by  his  death  than  by  that  of  any 
oilier  person  except  his  own  sister,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  Berkeley  would  have  receiveti  further 
advancement  had  he  lived. 
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Even  so,  it  may  be  doubted  that  he  would  have 
made  a  greater  impact  upon  the  course  of  historv'. 
No  Icnown  portrait  of  him  sur\ives,  and  his 
character  is  almost  as  faintly  recorded.  \  le  had  no 
outstanding  gifts,  of  intelligence,  learning,  or 
good  looks,  and  was  never  employed  for  any 
important  administrative,  political,  or  diplomatic 
office.  Instead  he  managed  the  Privy  Purse, 
retained  his  post  at  Portsmouth,  sat  upon  the 
committee  for  Tangier,  and  was  sent  upon  polite 
diplomatic  errands.  He  performed  these  minor 
tasks  diligently,  although  he  hated  writing  letters. 
He  had  no  political  aims  and  did  not  lead  a  fac- 
tion, although  he  sought  lesser  posts  for  a  few 
clients.  If  he  had  one  trait  of  potential  conse- 
quence it  was  his  fondness  for  France,  which  led 
him  to  encourage  efforts  to  ally  with  that  country', 
but  the  international  situation  made  these  futile 
during  his  lifetime.  His  popularity  with  the  royal 
brothers  derived,  indeed,  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  devoted  ser\  ant  and  affable  companion  who 
was  content  to  further  their  wishes.  I  lis  unpopu- 
larity' with  the  more  high-principled  of  the  Eng- 
lish derived  from  the  same  qualities,  for  he 
indulged  or  encouraged  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  king's  lechery  and  laziness. 

Berkeley  himself  does  seem  to  have  been 
physically  brave,  gracious,  modest,  generous 
(especially  to  his  family),  even-tempered,  and 
usually  honest.  I  lis  most  nefarious  recorded  act 
was  to  defame  York's  new  wife  Anne  I  lyde  |q.v.], 
in  the  hope  of  dissolving  the  marriage,  which 
many  considered  to  be  a  disaster.  I  le  could  be 
coarse  in  his  conversation,  but  he  married  for 
love,  as  his  ow  n  bride  came  from  an  impoverished 
Royalist  family.  She  was  a  famous  beauty,  Mary, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Hen  ey  Bagot  of  Pipe  Hayes, 
Warwickshire.  Their  union,  in  1664,  had  only 
produced  one  daughter  before  he  was  killed;  the 
earldom  became  extinct.  I  le  had  no  celebrated 
quarrels,  and  although  he  disliked  Edward  1  lyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon  [q.v.],  and  Prince  Rupert  [q.v.] 
he  had  this  in  common  with  many  of  the  court. 
His  prominence  in  his  time  and  his  lack  of  conse- 
quence for  it  both  derive  ultimately  from  his 
pleasant  mediocrity . 

[C.  H.  Hartmann,  Tlif  King's  Friend,  1951;  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Quai  d'C)rsa\ ,  Paris,  Cor- 
respondance  Politique  (Angleterre);  Samuel  Pepys, 
Diary;  Kent  Archives  Office,  Sackville  MSS;  State 
Papers  Domestic  Series  29.)  Ronald  Huiton 

BERNARD,  Oliver  Percy  (1881-1939),  archi- 
tect and  designer,  was  born  8  April  1881  in  Cam- 
berwell,  London,  the  younger  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Charles  Bernard  (originally 
Charles  West),  theatrical  manager  of  Scottish 
descent,  and  his  wife  .Annie  Allen,  actress  of 
Glasgow.  There  was  also  another  son  from  a 
previous  marriage. 


Bernard  grew  up  at  8  Waterloo  Road,  London, 
a  household  kept  by  his  father,  containing,  in  his 
words,  'vague  and  violent  people  together,  to 
whom  parents  had  consigned  a  son  who  would 
have  encumbered  their  travels'.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1894,  Bernard  went  to  Manchester 
and  found  work  as  a  'property  boy  and  paint- 
room  drudge',  educating  himself  by  reading,  inter 
alia,  John  Locke  and  John  Ruskin  [qq.v.j,  and 
practising  drawing.  I  le  escaped  from  Manchester 
as  cabin-boy  in  a  tramp  steamer,  the  Manchester 
Commerce,  and,  tiring  of  this,  became  a  seaman  in 
the  Norwegian  barque  Saja,  a  terrifying  ex- 
perience recounted  in  his  autobiography.  He 
resumed  scene  painting  in  London,  in  the  studio 
of  Walter  Hann,  participating  in  the  sporting 
scene  as  a  boxer  and  billiards  player. 

He  travelled  to  New  York  in  the  autumn  of 
1905  and  became  principal  scenic  artist  for  Klaw 
&  Erlanger,  and  later  technical  director  for  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  Here,  and  again  in 
London  as  resident  scenic  artist  for  the  Grand 
Opera  Syndicate  at  Covent  Garden,  he  became 
frustrated  by  the  consenatism  of  management 
with  regard  to  production  and  scenery,  and 
returned  to  .\merica  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in 
191 4,  having  been  rejected  for  military  serNice 
because  of  deafness.  Determined  to  try  again,  he 
crossed  back  in  the  Lusitania,  and  sur\ived  its 
sinking  on  7  May  191 5.  Early  in  1916  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  camouflage  officer  in  the 
Royal  Engineers  and  sened  in  France,  Italy,  and 
Belgium,  reaching  the  rank  of  captain.  \  le  was 
awarded  the  .\1C  and  appointed  OBE. 

In  19 19  he  returned  to  the  London  theatre, 
designing  the  Ring  cycle  for  Sir  Thomas  Bee- 
cham  [q.v.]  in  the  1921  Covent  Garden  season. 
Acting  as  consultant  to  the  Board  of  Overseas 
'Trade,  he  worked  on  the  British  empire  exhibi- 
tion, Wembley,  in  1924,  as  a  designer  of  friezes, 
decorations,  and  display  s.  1  le  designed  a  new  sys- 
tem of  lighting  and  stage  planning  for  the  .Admir- 
alty Theatre  and  staged  the  'Raid  on  Zeebrugge' 
and  '.Air  .Attack  on  London'.  For  the  Paris  1925 
exhibition,  Bernard  was  technical  director  for  the 
British  government,  but  he  achieved  his  greatest 
fame  as  consultant  artistic  director  to  the  caterers 
J.  Lyons  &  Co.  For  the  Strand  Palace  Hotel, 
1929,  he  designed  a  spectacular  entrance  of 
reflective  metal  and  concealed  lighting,  and  other 
interiors  for  the  Oxford  Street,  Coventry  Street, 
and  Strand  Corner  Houses,  and  the  Cumberland 
Hotel,  1932,  with  many  separate  restaurants  in 
each  building,  cleverly  exploiting  new  materials 
and  techniques  in  a  popular  decorative  manner. 
I  lis  knowledge  of  continental  modern  design 
was  considerable.  He  displayed  it  in  journaUsm, 
arguing  that  the  future  of  architecture  lay  with 
engineers.  In  1931  he  was  appointed  consultant 
designer  to  Practical  Equipment  Ltd.,  manufac- 
turers of  tubular  steel  furniture.  His  architectural 
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works  date  from  the  late  1930s  and  were  mostly 
industrial  buildings,  notably  the  Supermarine 
aviation  works,  Southampton,  1937. 

Bernard  was  short  in  stature  with  a  large  head. 
His  former  secretary  described  him  as  'amusing, 
utterly  impossible,  kind,  and  a  bully'.  Bernard 
was  married  first  in  1911  to  Muriel  Theresa 
Lightfoot,  singer,  daughter  of  Jabez  Lightfoot, 
manager  of  the  India  Star  Railway.  This  mar- 
riage, of  which  there  were  no  children,  was  dis- 
solved in  1924  and  in  the  same  year  he  married 
Edith  Dora  Hodges,  singer,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hodges,  butcher  of  Footing;  they  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Bernard  died  unexpectedly  15 
April  1939  in  London. 

[Oliver  Bernard,  Cock  Sparrow,  1936;  private 
information.)  ,'\i-\N  Powers 

BERTHELET     or     BARTLETT,     Thomas 

(^■.1490-1555),  king's  printer  under  Henry  \III, 
was  probably  bom  about  1490,  since  in  his 
earliest  testimony,  under  the  surname  Bercula,  he 
named  himself  as  printer  and  ser\ant  to  John 
Rastell  [q.v.]  during  the  latter's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  sail  to  the  new  world  in  1 5 1 7.  It  seems 
possible  that  he  had  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
Rastell  on  some  part  of  the  massive  volumes  of  Sir 
Anthony  Eitzherbert's  Graunde  abbregement, 
15 16,  and  its  Table,  15 17  {Short-Title  Catalogue 
10954-5).  Bct^veen  at  least  1520  and  1523  he  was 
with  Richard  Pynson  [q.v.],  then  king's  printer,  in 
the  latter's  printing  house  beside  St  Dunstan's 
Church  in  the  \\  est,  signing  prose  or  verse  to  the 
reader,  still  as  Bercula,  in  Pynson  editions  of 
Robert  VVhittinton's  Vulgaria  (STC  25570)  and 
John  Constable's  Epigratumata  (S  TC  5639)  in  the 
former  year  and  John  Fitzherbert's  Boke  of 
suneyeng  (S'FC  1 1005)  in  the  latter  year. 

His  earliest  appearance  under  the  name  of 
Barthelett,  when  he  was  still  in  St  Dunstan's  par- 
ish, was  in  the  application  of  23  .August  1 524  for  a 
licence  to  marn,  .Agnes  Langwy  th,  widow,  at  St 
Bride's  church,  F'leet  Street  iillcgatiotis  for  Mar- 
riage Licetices  is;20-i6io,  Ilarleian  Society,  vol. 
xx^,  p.  4).  On  27  September  of  the  same  year  he 
published  his  first  book,  (Jalfredus  Petrus,  Opus 
sane  Je  deorum  dearumque  gentilium  genealogia 
(S'FC  1 98 1 6.5),  from  his  new  premises  near  the 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street,  where  his  printing-house 
remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Among  his  later 
publications  were  a  few  yearbooks  of  Edward  111, 
1527-32  (S'F(^  95^'2,  95^)5),  and  Sir  Anthony 
Fitzherbert's  La  ninct  natura  bnvium,  1 534  (S'FC 
10958),  proving  that  he  remained  familiar  with 
the  legal  milieu  of  Rastell  and  Pynson. 

Although  nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or 
education,  Berlhelet  was  clearly  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, culture,  and  enterprise.  Fwo  of  his  early 
publications  were  works  of  Erasmus:  //  devout 
treatise  upon  the  Pater  Hosier,  1526.' (S'FC  10477), 
translated  by  .\largarei  Roper  [q.v.|,  daughter  of 


Sir  Thomas  .More  [q.v.],  and  Berthelet's  own 
translation  of  Dicta  sapientuni,  1527.'  (S'FC 
10478.7).  He  was  also  the  first  to  print  five  more 
Erasmus  titles  in  English  or  Latin,  the  latest  being 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner's  translation.  The  praise  of 
folie,  1549  (S'FC  10500).  .All  editions  of  the  eight 
original  works  or  compilations  and  five  transla- 
tions by  Sir  'Fhomas  Elyot  [q.v.]  issued  from 
Berthelet's  house  during  the  latter's  lifetime,  and 
he  was  evidently  well  respected  in  humanistic 
circles. 

Berthelet  did  not  immediately  succeed  Pynson 
as  king's  printer  (the  statutes  of  21  Henr>  VIII — 
STC  9363.6 — when  Parliament  was  in  session 
between  3  November  and  17  December  1529, 
were  printed  by  John  Rastell)  but  received  his 
appointment  early  in  February  1530.  F>om  that 
time  until  Henr\'s  death  he  printed  all  statutes 
and  proclamations  with  exemplary  skill  and 
efficiency,  on  at  least  one  occasion  being  required 
to  work  at  night  and  set  the  type  himself  (Lrf/frv  ($ 
Papers  Henr)<  VIII,  7,  no.  141 5).  An  account  he 
submitted  for  payment  covering  the  period 
9  December  1541  to  12  June  1543  (.Arber 
11.50-60)  is  admirably  detailed,  concerning  not 
only  quantities  and  costs  of  proclamations  but 
also  special  purchases  of  books  for  the  king,  with 
the  style  and  price  of  binding.  Also  king's  busi- 
ness were  several  works  fostering  uniformity  in 
religion  such  as  The  Bishops'  Book,  1537  (S'FC 
5163)  and  The  King's  Book,  1543  (STC  5168),  of 
which  multiple  editions  had  to  be  printed. 

F"ollowing  IIenr\'s  death  in  1547  Berthelet 
seems  to  have  made  no  effort  to  renew  his  patent 
as  king's  printer,  and  Richard  Grafton  [q.v.],  an 
ardent  Protestant,  obtained  the  office  under 
Edward  VI.  .About  this  time  Berthelet  turned 
active  superxision  of  his  printing-house  over  to 
his  nephew,  'Fhomas  Powell,  probably  by  1549 
when  he  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms.  Berthelet 
died  26  September  1555,  leaving  a  second  wife, 
.Margaret,  and  two  young  sons,  Edward  and 
Anthony.  Among  the  property  Margaret  inher- 
ited was  'the  house  with  the  ways,  walks,  etc'  in 
the  parish  of  St  .Andrew's,  Holborn,  which 
Berthelet  had  reser\  ed  to  his  own  use,  and  where 
he  may  have  lived  during  his  retirement. 

(Kdward  Arbcr,  ./  I'ramcripl  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Slaiionen'  (Miipatiy  i-;-i4-i640,  i875-()4;  I'..  Ciordon 
Dutr,  ,/  Ccniiir)'  of  I  he  Book  'l'nuU\  igos;  iicnr\  R. 
\''\i)m<:T,Ahitracli  from  the  Hills,  11)03;  ^  ^^  ■  Ri^'i'd.  luirly 
Tudor  Drama,  1926;  (iolin  Cllair,  '  Thoinas  Hcrthclct, 
Roval  Printer',  Ciileid'frgjahrhiuh,  ig()6;.A.  V\  .  Pollard 
el  ai,  A  Short-Title  (.alalogue  .  .  .  i4j!;-i(i40,  revised 
c'dn.,  1976-90.)  Katharink  V.  Pantzkr 

BES'F,  Henry  (c.i  592-1 645),  landowner  and 
farmer,  was  born  (.1592,  probably  in  Hutton 
(iranswick,  east  \  orkshire,  the  second  of  five  sons 
and  the  second  of  six  children  of  James  Best,  yeo- 
man of  Hutton  (iranswick  (later  gentleman  of 
Elmswell,  east  Yorkshire),  and  his  wife  Dorothy, 
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whose  background  and  maiden  name  are  not 
known.  James  Best  married  for  a  second  and  third 
time,  and  had  two  daughters  and  a  son  by  his 
second  wife.  Nothing  is  known  of  Henr\  Best's 
early  years,  ahhough  his  collection  of  books  and 
his  literary  ability  indicate  a  good  education. 
When  his  father  died  in  April  1 617  he  was  living 
in  Braintree,  Essex,  probably  working  in  the  shop 
of  John  Lawrence,  grocer  and  apothecary,  and 
one  of  the  leading  townsmen,  whose  daughter 
Mary  he  married  at  about  this  time. 

In  the  summer  of  161 7  Best  travelled  back  to 
Yorkshire  to  manage  the  family  estate  at  Elms- 
well,  near  Driffield,  which  had  been  bought  by  his 
father  in  1 598,  and  to  superxise  the  upbringing  of 
his  young  siblings  and  half-siblings.  The  estate, 
of  nearly  1,300  acres,  had  been  left  to  his  elder 
brother,  Paul  [q.v.],  a  scholar  at  Cambridge,  but  it 
was  bought  by  Henn.  in  1618.  He  spent  the  next 
twenty-seven  years  at  Elmswell,  overseeing  his 
farms  and  estate,  building  a  new  house  in  the 
1630s,  and  only  occasionally  visiting  places  out  of 
the  district. 

In  the  early  1640s  Best  compiled  an  account  of 
his  farming  methods  and  other  country  matters, 
such  as  'the  fashions  att  our  Country  weddings', 
for  the  benefit  of  his  son,  John  (1620-69),  ^ho 
succeeded  him  as  lord  of  the  manor.  Unfortu- 
nately, parts  of  the  original  manuscript,  especially 
those  dealing  with  tillage  and  the  management  of 
stock  other  than  sheep,  have  been  lost,  but  what 
remains  of  this  farming  book  comprises  the  most 
detailed  contemporary  account  of  seventeenth- 
century  farming  practice.  Throughout  his  control 
of  the  Elmswell  estate  Best  also  kept  a  memoran- 
dum book,  in  which  he  recorded  in  a  haphazard 
fashion  things  he  wished  to  remember:  the  wages 
agreed  with  servants;  debts  owed  and  owing; 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  shepherd's  care. 
Although  not  an  agricultural  innovator,  he  was  an 
astute  farmer  and  businessman:  he  took  great 
care  in  selecting  seed  and  breeding  stock;  he 
knew  the  best  markets  in  the  region  for  a  wide 
variety  of  products;  and  he  endea\oured  never  to 
miss  an  opportunity  for  profit.  He  was  always  an 
active  manager,  out  in  the  fields,  exhorting  his 
workers,  ever  watchful  for  the  tricks  of 'theevish 
and  ill-disposed  ser\ants'  or  the  lackadaisical 
habits  of  maids  'of  a  sluggish  and  sleepy  dis- 
position'. He  was  a  man  to  whom  fair  dealing 
came  naturally  and  he  was  a  just,  if  firm,  master. 

Best  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  wife 
died  in  1 639  and  he  was  predeceased  by  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  He  was  buried  in  Little  Driffield,  22 
June  1645. 

[D.  Woodward,  The  Farming  and  Metnorandutn  Books  of 
Henrys  Best  of  Elmswell  1642,  British  Academy,  Records 
of  Social  and  Economic  History,  NS,  vol.  viii,  1984.) 

Donald  Woodward 


BESTERMAN,  Theodore  Deodatus  Natha- 
niel (1904- 1 976),  psychical  researcher,  bibho- 
grapher,  and  eighteenth-century  scholar,  was 
born  18  November  1904  in  Lodz,  Poland,  and 
named  Nataniel.  He  was  the  younger  son  (there 
were  no  daughters)  of  Benjamin  Besterman,  dia- 
mond merchant,  and  his  wife  Golda  Augusta 
Krengiel.  The  single-minded  energy  which  was 
Besterman's  main  characteristic  brought  him, 
early  on  and  despite  his  lack  of  education,  the 
chairmanship  of  the  British  Federation  of  Youth 
Movements  (1925).  Besterman  claimed  that  he 
was  largely  self-educated  at  the  British  Museum 
library  and  it  is  typical  that  his  first  separate  publi- 
cation should  have  been  a  bibliography  of  the 
well-known  theosophist  .Annie  Besant  (q.v.) 
(1924).  He  was  investigating  officer  to  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  1927-35,  and  published 
widely  on  associated  matters. 

In  the  early  1930s  he  turned  his  attention 
towards  bibliography,  becoming  both  special  lec- 
turer at  the  London  School  of  Librarianship  and 
joint  editor  of  the  important,  if  short-lived,  series 
Oxford  Books  in  Bibliography,  as  well  as  writing 
his  classic.  The  Beginnings  uf  Systematic  Biblio- 
graphy (1935).  An  indefatigable,  largely  single- 
handed,  compiler  and  one  who  aimed  essentially 
at  making  bibliographical  and  other  information 
available,  he  published  privately  the  first  edition 
of  his  A  Hurl  J  Bibliography  of  Bibliographies  in 
1939;  this  work,  constantly  enlarged,  was  to  make 
his  name  a  household  word  with  librarians  world- 
wide. He  was  also  closely  associated  with  the 
British  union  catalogues  of  both  periodicals  and 
music,  as  well  as  being  the  first  editor  of  the 
journal  ofDocumaitation. 

In  these  years  he  published  on  .American  his- 
tory and  established  his  own  private  press,  the 
Guyon  House  Press,  which,  however,  came  to  an 
end  in  the  air  raids  of  December  1940.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Royal  .Artillery  and 
the  Army  Bureau  of  Current  Affairs,  the  latter 
foreshadowing  his  immediately  postwar  position 
as  head  of  the  department  for  the  exchange  of 
information  in  Unesco,  where  he  worked  towards 
universal  bibliographical  control.  Besterman's 
advocacy  of  his  causes  was  ardent  rather  than  dip- 
lomatic, and  around  1950  he  turned  to  publishing 
the  correspondence  and  works  of  \'oltaire,  a 
liberal  spirit  with  whom  he  identified.  Living,  by 
agreement  with  the  city  of  Geneva,  in  N'oltaire's 
former  house,  Les  Delices,  he  founded  the  Insti- 
tut  et  Musee  Voltaire  there  (1952),  while  editing 
that  writer's  correspondence  (107  volumes, 
1953-65)  as  well  as  the  equally  multi-volume 
series.  Studies  on  Voltaire  and  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. He  created  the  conferences  which  gave  birth 
to  the  International  Society  for  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury Studies  and  was  the  leading  figure  in  the 
postwar  rise  of  those  studies  outside  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  Despite  his  intensive  activity  on 
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both  bibliographical  and  scholarly  fronts,  he 
wrote  numerous  other  works  and  started  a  series 
of  facsimiles  of  the  printed  sources  of  western  art, 
for  which  he  collected  both  books  and  water- 
colours. 

Following  disagreements  with  the  Genevan 
authorities,  he  moved  in  the  later  1960s,  first  to 
London  and  then  to  Banburv,  where  he  died  10 
November  1976,  having  arranged  with  the 
L  niversit)  of  Oxford  for  the  bequest  of  his  scho- 
larly research  interests  (the  \  oltaire  Foundation) 
to  the  Taylor  Institution  there. 

In  1925  he  married  Henrietta  Birley  of  Hamp- 
stead,  but  the  marriage  only  lasted  some  ten 
years.  Besterman  subsequently  married  Evelyn, 
younger  daughter  of  Arthur  Mack,  of  New  York. 
She  had  one  son  of  her  previous  marriage.  The 
marriage  was  dissolved  in  1958  and  Besterman 
married  Marie-Louise  van  Muyden  of  Geneva. 

[The  Times,  12  November  1976;  personal  knowledge.] 

Giles  Barber 

BEVAN,  (Edward)  John  (1856-1921),  analytical 
chemist,  was  bom  1 1  December  1856  at  8  .Argyle 
Street,  Birkenhead,  the  son  of  Edward  Bevan, 
master  watchmaker,  and  his  wife  Matilda 
Prosser.  After  an  education  in  private  schools,  he 
became  a  laboratory  assistant  at  the  Runcorn 
Soap  &  Alkali  Co.  Advised  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation, Bevan  went  to  Owens  College,  Manches- 
ter, between  1877  and  1879.  He  then  worked  for 
three  years  for  .Alexander  Cowan  &  Co.  at  Mus- 
selburgh Paper  Mills.  At  Owens  College  he  had 
met  Charles  Frederick  Cross  [q.v.]  and  the  uvo 
chemists  joined  forces  at  the  Jodrell  laboratorv, 
Kew  Gardens,  with  the  aim  of  exploring  the 
chemi-stn,  of  cellulose,  the  major  constituent  of 
wood,  cotton,  flax,  and  paper.  They  went  into 
partnership  as  analytical  chemists  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  in  1885.  Bevan  was  appointed  public  analyst 
for  .Middlesex  count)  council  in  1892.  He  was 
president  of  the  Societv'  of  Public  Analysts  in 
1905-6,  and  vice-president  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  in  1905-8  and  191 4-1 7. 

Cross  and  Bevan's  interest  in  the  chemistry'  of 
cellulose  led  them  to  the  study  of  the  viscose  solu- 
tions produced  by  treating  cellulose  with  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  soda  and  then  carbon  disul- 
phide  vapour.  An  aqueous  .solution  of  this  'xan- 
thogcnate'  regenerated  cellulose  on  standing  or 
when  heated.  They  filed  the  key  patent  in  .\Iay 
1892,  with  their  colleague  Clayton  Beadle  (1868- 
1 9 1 7).  The  three  partners  set  up  the  Viscose  Syn- 
dicate in  1893,  with  the  aim  of  producing  adhe- 
.sives,  films,  coalings  for  natural  fibres,  and 
mouldings,  and  British  Vi.scoid  Ltd.  followed  in 
1896.  'Ihc  manufacture  of  fibres  from  viscose 
was  pioneered  by  Charles  Henry  Stearn  (1844- 
19 19),  who  established  the  Viscose  .Spinning 
Syndicate  with  Cross  in  1898.  The  British  rights 
to  vi.scnitc  rayon  fibre  were  acquired  in  July  1904 


by  Samuel  Courtauld  &  Co.,  which  began  pro- 
duction at  Coventry  a  year  later.  In  .May  1894 
Cross  and  Bevan  patented  the  manufacture  of 
cellulose  acetate,  which  was  later  developed  and 
sold  as  a  fibre  by  the  British  Celanese  Company, 
in  competition  with  viscose  rayon. 

Bevan  was  described  by  Charles  Cross  as 
'genial  and  generous'  and  was  popular  with  his 
fellow  chemists.  He  seems  never  to  have  married. 
He  died  at  16  Dorset  Square,  Marylebone,  Lon- 
don, 17  October  1921. 

[Papers  and  patent  abstracts  in  jfoiirnal  ofilie  Society  of 
Chemical  Induslr\',  1893-5;  obituaries  m  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  1 92 1 ,  pp.  2 1 2 1  -3 ;  Journal  of  the  Societ}' 
of  Chemical  Industry  Raiew,  1921,  p.  418R;  D.  C.  Cole- 
man, Courtaulds,  vol.  ii,  1969.]        Pf.tf.rJ.  T.  Morris 

BICKFORD,  William  (1774- 1834),  currier  and 
inventor  of  the  safety  fuse,  was  baptized  in  .Ash- 
burton,  Devon,  23  January  1774,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  .Mary  Beckford.  He  was  in  business  as  a 
currier,  dressing  and  colouring  tanned  leather, 
first  rather  unsuccessfully  in  Truro  and  later  in 
Tuckingmill  near  Camborne  in  Cornw  all.  He  was 
not  involved  in  any  way  with  the  mining  that  was 
carried  on  in  the  surrounding  area,  but  he  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  frequent  serious  and  often 
fatal  accidents  suffered  by  the  miners  through 
premature  blasting  explosions. 

Gunpowder  had  been  in  widespread  use  in 
Europe  in  mining  and  quarrying  since  the  early 
seventeenth  century ,  but  two  hundred  years  later 
the  techniques  available  for  detonating  the 
charges  were  still  very  primitive.  One  method  was 
simply  to  set  fire  to  a  'train'  of  gunpowder  leading 
to  the  charge  itself,  the  length  of  the  train  corre- 
sponding roughly  to  the  time  delay  before  the 
charge  exploded;  a  later  method  involved  a  kind 
of  fuse  of  goose  quills  filled  with  gunpowder. 
Both  methods  were  dangerously  unreliable,  even 
when  (and  it  was  not  alw ays  the  case)  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised  by  the  shot-firers. 

Bickford  was  determined  to  make  a  safer  type 
of  fuse,  and  although  he  was  no  scientist  he  car- 
ried out  a  series  of  experiments  with  many  differ- 
ent combinations  of  materials  until,  having  nearly 
despaired  of  ever  achieving  his  goal,  he  visited  a 
friend  in  his  rope  walk  and  suddenly  hit  on  the 
idea  of  spinning  a  light  rope  or  cord  round  a 
tightly  packed  central  core  of  gunpowder.  The 
idea  was  simple,  but  devising  a  machine  for  the 
manufacture  of  his  'safety  fuse'  was  beyond  Bick- 
ford himself,  so  he  took  into  partnership  Thomas 
Davey,  a  working  miner  with  a  talent  for  solving 
mechanical  problems.  The  Bickford  safety  fuse, 
as  patented  in  September  1831,  consisted  of  two 
layers  of  tlax  yarn  enclosing  a  central  core  ol  gun- 
powder, the  whole  being  made  watertight  with 
varnish  or  tar. 

The  resulting  fuse  was  much  more  accurate 
and  c(msistent  in  its  timing,  and  had  a  much 
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better  resistance  to  w  atcr  and  the  various  kinds  of 
treatment  to  which  it  was  ine\itably  subjected  in 
the  mines.  It  raised  the  level  of  both  safety  and 
productivit)  and  was  therefore  popular  with  both 
miners  and  management. 

Bickford  himself  fell  seriously  ill  before  his 
fuse  could  be  manufactured  in  any  quantity,  and 
it  was  only  after  his  death  in  1834  that  a  factor* 
was  established  in  Tuckingmill  which  continued 
to  make  various  types  of  fuse,  seldom  departing 
very  far  from  the  original  specihcations,  for 
almost  130  years.  I  lis  family,  along  with  those  of 
his  partner  Davey  and  his  son-in-law  George 
Smith,  were  involved  in  the  management  of  Bick- 
ford, Smith  &  Company  up  to  the  time  of  its  final 
closure  in  1961. 

William  Bickford  probably  married  Susanna 
Burall  in  April  1802  at  lUogan,  Cornwall.  I'hey 
had  two  sons,  baptized  in  Truro  in  1808  and 
1809,  both  called  William  (presumably  the  first 
died).  Bickford  died  in  Tuckingmill  and  was 
buried  there  7  October  1834. 

[T.  G.  Tullock  (ed.),  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  British 
Explosives  Industry,  1909;  ICI  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiv,  Sep- 
tember 1956,  p.  239.1  Ronald  .\1.  Birsf 

BILLING,  Noel  Pembcrton  (1881-1948),  pio- 
neer aviator,  inventor,  writer,  and  MP,  was  born 
31  January  1881  in  Hampstead,  the  youngest 
child  of  Charles  Eardley  Billing,  a  Birmingham 
iron-founder,  and  his  wife  .Annie  Emilia 
Claridge.  He  was  educated  at  the  High  School, 
Hampstead;  Cumming's  College,  outside  Bou- 
logne; WestcUff  College,  Ramsgate;  and  Craven 
College,  Highgate.  .At  the  age  of  thirteen  Billing 
stowed  away  on  a  ship  bound  for  Delagoa  Bay.  In 
Durban  he  drifted  into  a  succession  of  menial 
jobs  before  joining  the  Natal  Mounted  Police. 
From  1899  to  1901  he  fought  in  the  Boer  war.  In 
1903  he  finally  returned  to  England. 

Billing  was  quick  to  see  the  militar\  signifi- 
cance of  air  power,  and  this  gave  purpose  to  an 
otherwise  chaotic  life.  I  le  edited  the  new  journal, 
Aerumifi  (1908-10),  and  in  1908  designed  and 
tested,  on  his  own  airstrip  in  Fambridge,  Essex, 
three  light  monoplanes,  two  of  which  left  the 
ground.  Billing  then  threw  himself  into  land  spe- 
culation, writing,  yacht  broking,  and  'ship-run- 
ning', and  by  191 3  had  amassed  enough  capital  to 
found  a  yard  on  Southampton  W  ater,  where  he 
pioneered  the  construction  of  flying  boats 
('supermarines').  \\  ith  characteristic  bravado,  he 
had  meantime  obtained  a  pilot's  certificate  after 
only  four  hours  two  minutes  in  the  air. 

In  19 14  Billing  joined  the  Royal  Naval  .Air  Ser- 
vice. I  le  organized  the  raid  on  the  Zeppelin  sheds 
in  Friedrichshafen  in  November  191 4.  But  in 
early  19 16,  then  a  squadron  commander,  he 
retired  in  frustration,  in  order  to  publicize  his 
complaints  about  the  way  the  war  in  the  air  w  as 
being  conducted.  The  tall,  monocled,  and  debo- 


nair 'P.-B.'  drew  large  enthusiastic  crowds  to  his 
meetings.  Although  defeated  as  an  independent 
candidate  at  .Mile  End  in  January  1916,  he 
achieved  success  tw  o  months  later  at  another  par- 
liamentary by-election  in  East  I  lertfordshire. 
Revelling  in  his  role  of 'first  air  member'.  Billing 
campaigned  for  a  unified  air  sen  ice,  helped  force 
the  government  to  establish  an  'air  inquiry ',  and 
advocated  reprisal  raids  against  German  cities. 

I  le  also  became  adept  at  e.vploiting  a  variety  of 
popular  discontents.  In  the  spring  of  19 18  his 
increasingly  outrageous  language  led  to  his  being 
sued  for  criminal  libel  by  the  dancer,  .Maud  Allan. 
With  his  usual  Hair  for  publicity.  Billing  con- 
ducted his  own  defence,  amusing  and  scandaliz- 
ing the  nation  with  his  claim  that  the  German 
government  was  in  a  position  to  blackmail  47,000 
prominent  British  'per\  erts',  among  them  Mr  and 
Mrs  .Asquith  (later  first  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Oxford  and  .Asquith,  qq.v.),  whose  names,  he 
alleged,  figured  in  a  'black  book'.  On  being 
acquitted,  Billing  further  annoyed  the  main  par- 
ties by  running  his  own  'purity '  candidates  at  by- 
elections,  under  cover  of  an  organization  called 
the  '\  igilantes',  of  which  he  was  president. 

.Although  Billing  retained  his  seat  at  the  1918 
general  election,  ill  health  forced  his  retirement 
in  1 92 1 .  In  1 928  he  had  a  play,  IH^h  Treason,  per- 
formed at  the  Strand  Theatre.  But  most  of  his 
time  was  now  absorbed  by  his  various  inventions, 
which  included  a  miniature  camera,  a  two-sided 
stove,  and  a  gramophone;  he  claimed  to  have 
taken  out  500  patents. 

At  the  start  of  W  orld  \V  ar  II  Billing  produced  a 
design  for  a  pilotless  flying  bomb;  the  British 
authorities  turned  it  down.  In  1941  he  stood  as  an 
independent  candidate  in  four  by-elections;  but 
although  he  retained  his  deposit  on  each 
occasion,  there  was  to  be  no  political  comeback 
for  this  highly  cantankerous  patriot. 

In  1903  Pemberton-Billing  married  Lilian 
.Maud  (died  1923),  daughter  of  Theodore  Henrv 
Schweitzer,  of  Bristol.  The  marriage  appears  to 
have  been  childless.  Billing  died  1 1  .November 
1948  at  his  home  in  Bumham-on-Crouch. 

IN.  Pemberton-Billing,  P-B—The  Stor^'  of  His  Life, 
1917;  G.  R.  Searle,  Corruption  in  British  Polities  i8g§- 
jgjio,  1977.1  Cj.  R.  Sfarlf, 

BIRCH,  Eugenius  (18 18-1884),  '•''^•l  engineer, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester  Terrace  (later  Pitfield 
Street),  Shoreditch  (then  in  .Middlesex),  20  June 
181 8,  the  son  of  John  Birch,  corn  dealer,  and  his 
wife  Susanna.  Eugenius  had  an  elder  brother, 
John  Brannis  Birch,  who  was  born  in  1813.  Birch 
showed  considerable  mechanical  and  artistic 
talent  at  an  early  age.  Educated  in  Brighton,  and 
then  at  Euston  Square,  London,  he  was  en- 
thralled when  he  watched  the  cutting  of  the 
Regent's  canal.  While  still  a  boy  he  submitted  a 
model  of  a  railway  carriage  to  the  Greenwich 
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Railway  Company,  which  adopted  his  method  of 
putting  the  w  heels  under  the  carriages.  At  sixteen 
he  was  employed  at  Bligh's  engineering  works  in 
Limehouse,  and  he  then  joined  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  In  1837  he  received  a  silver  Isis  medal 
from  the  Societ}  of  Arts  for  his  drawing  of  a  mar- 
ine steam  engine,  and  in  1838  a  silver  Telford 
medal  for  his  drawings  and  description  of  Hud- 
dert's  rope  machinery.  In  1839  Birch  was  elected 
a  graduate  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  in  1863  a  member. 

From  1 845  Birch  entered  into  partnership  w  ith 
his  elder  brother  and  was  engaged  in  the  building 
of  railways,  viaducts,  and  bridges  during  the 
expansion  of  railw  ays.  He  designed  the  Kelham 
and  Stockwith  bridges  in  Nottinghamshire.  Later 
he  became  involved  in  the  building  of  the  Cal- 
cutta-Delhi line  in  India.  The  Birch  brothers  had 
an  office  at  3  Cannon  Row,  Westminster,  from 
1845  to  1856,  and  at  43  Parliament  Street  from 
1858  to  1864.  From  1864,  after  the  death  of  his 
brother,  Eugenius  Birch  occupied  offices  at  7 
W  estminster  Chambers,  \  ictoria  Street,  London 
SWi. 

Eugenius  Birch's  fame  rested  mainly,  however, 
on  the  fourteen  seaside  piers  he  built  around  the 
coasts  of  England  and  Wales.  Seven  of  his  piers 
have  sur\ived:  Aber}stw\th  (shortened),  Birn- 
beck  (Weston-super-Mare),  Blackpool  North, 
Bournemouth,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  and  the 
West  Pier,  Brighton.  Experts  consider  his  finest 
achievement  to  be  the  West  Pier,  with  its  elegant 
cast-iron  kiosks,  railings,  and  windscreens. 
Birch's  piers  were  noteworthy  for  their  screw  -pile 
method  of  construction,  which  he  pioneered  at 
Margate.  This  method  involves  screwing  the 
cast-iron  columns  into  the  seabed,  sometimes  by 
means  of  a  winch  mounted  on  a  barge.  Birch  was 
also  a  great  believer  in  the  corrosion-resistant 
qualities  of  cast-iron  columns,  and  this  confi- 
dence was  fully  vindicated  by  time.  Apart  from 
building  fourteen  piers,  he  carried  out  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  railway,  Exmouth  docks,  llfra- 
combe  harbour,  and  the  West  Surrey  waterworks. 

Birch  was  also  a  talented  artist.  Apart  from  his 
early  technical  drawings,  he  painted  over  a 
hundred  water-colours  during  a  vi.sit  to  Italy, 
Eg>'pt,  and  Nubia  in  the  winter  of  1874-5.  In 
1842  Birch  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Charles  Gent,  of  Moss  Side,  .Manchester,  a 
manufacturer.  There  were  no  children.  1  le  died 
in  iiampslead  8  January  1884. 

(Obituar)  notice  in  Minnies  nj  ihe  I'rmeeJmns  oj  ihe  hisli- 
lulion  of  ('.nil  h.ngineen,  vol.  Ixniii,  1H84,  pp.  41 4-1  ft; 
Simon  Adamson,  Seaside  hen,  1977;  private  in- 
formation.) John  K.  I.i.ovi) 
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BISCOE,  John  (1794-1843),  merchant  senice 
master  and  explorer,  was  baptized  in  Enfield  28 
June  1794,  the  third  son  and  youngest  child  of 
Thomas  Biscoe  of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  his  wife 
Ann  Tibbs.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  years. 
On  leaving  school  he  became  a  clerk.  On  1 1 
March  1 8 1 2  he  volunteered  for  the  San  Domitigu 
(74  guns),  probably  to  avoid  being  pressed  into 
the  na\y .  He  ser\ed  off  North  America.  On  4 
Januarv  1813,  as  volunteer  first-class  he  entered 
the  brig  Colibri  (16  guns)  which  was  lost  off  South 
Carolina  in  a  hurricane.  In  181 3-1 5  he  was  mid- 
shipman, quartermaster,  and  acting  master  in  the 
Moselle  (16  guns)  in  the  West  Indies  and  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States.  Captain  John  .Mober- 
ley  of  the  Royal  Na\y  said  of  him,  'keeps  a  good 
reckoning,  is  attentive  and  promises  to  make  a 
good  officer'. 

Nothing  is  known  about  his  employment  from 
181 5  to  1830,  when  Messrs  C,  H.,  and  G. 
Enderby  proposed  an  Antarctic  sealing  voyage, 
and  appointed  him  master  of  the  brig  Tula  (150 
tons),  which  was  not  a  good  sea  boat,  with  the  cut- 
ter Lively  and  twent>-nine  men  and  boys  in  all. 
The  two  ships  left  the  river  Thames  on  10  July 
1830  and  returned  in  January  1833.  Biscoe  called 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  for  refreshment,  searched 
in  vain  for  the  '.Aurora  Islands',  and  in  17-31 
December  1830  examined  the  South  Sandwich 
Islands  as  best  he  could. 

On  24-25  Februar\  1 831,  in  latitude  65°  57'  S, 
longitude  47°  20'  E,  Biscoe  discovered  Enderby 
Land,  sighting  black  mountain  tops  showing 
through  the  ice-cap.  I  lis  landfall  was  probably  the 
Tange  peninsula.  He  charted  cape  Anne  (named 
after  his  mother)  and  mounts  Charles,  IIenr>-, 
George,  Gordon,  and  Codrington.  .At  a  cost  to  the 
health  of  the  crew  and  himself,  he  persisted  off  the 
coast  for  a  month,  trying  to  make  a  fuller  chart. 
When  he  reached  1  lobart  on  9  May  183 1 ,  due  to 
scur\y  only  four  men  were  still  fit. 

In  a  second  season  Biscoe  visited  New  Zealand 
and  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  then  made  for 
South  Shetland.  On  15-16  February  1832  he 
discovered  Adelaide  Island;  then  he  sighted 
.Alexander  Land,  charted  the  Pitt  Islands  and 
Anvers  Island,  and  called  at  South  Shetland.  I  le 
relumed  home  from  the  Falklands  because  his 
crew  could  stand  no  more  of  the  Antarctic.  1  lis 
voyage  was  outstanding  for  his  persistence  and 
seamanship  and  in  1833  he  was  awarded  the  royal 
premium  of  the  Royal  (leographical  Society.  He 
applied  in  vain  to  the  Admiralty  lor  his  master's 
warrant. 

In  1833  Biscoe  was  appointed  to  the  Ilopefiill 
and  Rose  for  a  similar  expedition,  but  resigned 
before  sailing.  In  1834-6  he  was  in  the  West 
Indies  trade,  and  in  1837  sailed  from  London  for 
1  lobarl,  commanding  the  Siiperh  (345  tons). 
There  he  became  master  of  the  Etuwa,  a  brig  of 
122  Ions.  Injanuan.  1839,  at  (Campbell  Island,  he 
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met  John  Balleny  [q.v.].  On  a  sealing  voyage  in 
1839  he  penetrated  the  'Ross  Sea'  to  latitude  75° 
S,  probably  on  the  Pennell  Bank,  before  its  'dis- 
covcrv'  by  (Sir)  James  Clark  Ross  [q.v.].  In 
1839-41  Biscoe  commanded  the  Marian  H'atson 
and  the  Trugenitia,  trading  out  of  Sydney. 

His  health  was  failing  and  there  was  a  sub- 
scription for  his  return  to  England.  1  le  embarked 
in  the  Janel  Izall,  and  died  at  sea  or  in  a  port 
somewhere  between  Sydney  and  London  at  some 
time  between  Februarv  and  June  1843  (the  ship's 
log  has  been  destroyed),  lie  left  his  wife  Emma 
Crowe  (to  whom' he  was  married  in  1836  in 
Whitechapel)  and  a  daughter  and  three  sons  in 
extreme  poverty.  One  of  his  sons  was  given  a 
place,  as  a  charitv,  at  the  Greenwich  Hospital 
School  and  in  1901  his  daughter  was  given  a  civil 
list  pension  of  £30  for  her  father's  discoveries. 
The  Royal  Geographical  Society  has  a  copy  of  his 
journal  of  1830-3  (MS  357)  and  another  is  in  the 
British  Librar>'  (Add.  MS  15,716). 
|A.  (i.  K.Jones,  John  Biscoe  (1794-1843)',  Mariner's 
Aiirror,  vol.  1,  no.  4,  1964,  'The  Voyage  of  the  Hupejull 
and  the  Rose  1833-34',  ibid.,  vol.  ii,  no.  5,  1965,  and 
John  Biscoe's  Voyage  round  the  World,  1830-1833', 
Mariner's  Mirror,  vol.  Ivii,  no.  i,  1971;  .A.  G.  E.Jones, 
John  Biscoe,  Tracing  a  Master  Mariner',  Local  Histor- 
ian, vol.  viii,  no.  5,  1969. j  .\.  G.  E.  JONF.s 

BISHOP,  George  {d.  1668),  Commonwealth  civil 
senant  and  Quaker  writer,  was  born  in  Bristol, 
probably  the  son  of  Thomas  Bishop,  brewer,  who 
became  a  freeman  of  the  cit\  in  1612.  George 
Bishop  fought  with  the  parliamentarv  army  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  e\ idently  was  the  politically 
radical  'Captain  Bishop'  who  in  the  army  debates 
at  Putney  in  1647  attributed  the  kingdom's  diffi- 
culties to  Charles  1,  'that  man  of  blood'.  1  lis 
appointment  in  1650  as  secretarv  to  the  com- 
mittee for  examinations  of  the  republican  council 
of  state  brought  him  to  London,  where  he  and 
Thomas  Scott  [q.v.|  headed  the  intelligence 
operation  that  skilfully  countered  Royalist  con- 
spiracy. Bishop's  reports  disclose  an  intense, 
perhaps  overstated,  concern  for  the  fragile  Com- 
monwealth, which  in  his  estimation  had  'clouds 
darkening  over  it'.  .After  Oliver  Cromwell  became 
lord  protector,  Bishop  gradually  turned  o\er  his 
duties  to  John  Thurloe  [q.v.]  and  retired  to  Bris- 
tol, where  he  unsuccessfully  stood  for  Parliament 
in  1654. 

Bishop's  association  with  the  Quakers  tbllowed 
the  visit  of  itinerant  preachers  John  Audland  and 
John  Camm  [q.v.]  to  Bristol  in  1654.  I  lis  conver- 
sion sharpened  his  criticism  of  national  and  local 
politicians,  who  in  turn  questioned  his  integrity. 
Bishop  soon  abandoned  the  'exalted'  demeanour 
that  troubled  his  brethren,  and  his  organizational 
skills  made  him  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
emerging  mo\  ement.  1  lis  neighbour  Edward 
Pyot  and  other  imprisoned  Quakers  forwarded 
Bishop  accounts  of  their  experiences,  which  he 


published  in  The  West  Answering  tu  the  Sorth 
(1656),  a  work  formerly  credited  to  George  Fox 
[q.v.].  As  a  Quaker  spokesman,  Bishop 
denounced  the  Protectorate's  rehgious  and  social 
policy,  and  in  1 656  w  rote  to  Cromw  ell  admonish- 
ing him  for  not  'pleading  the  cause  of  the  Lord's 
oppressed'.  In  1659  he  similarly  petitioned  the 
recalled  Rump  Parliament  to  remember  'The 
Good  Old  Cause',  and  initiate  reform;  and  in 
June  1660  he  addressed  a  'warning'  to  the  newly 
restored  Charles  II,  explaining  that  Hke  King 
David  he  must  govern  the  faithful  justly.  .After 
1660  he  was  arrested  on  several  occasions  for 
attending  illegal  religious  meeUngs. 

A  man  of  evident  education.  Bishop  wrote 
more  than  thirty  Quaker  tracts,  employing  apoca- 
lyptic imager)  and  grounding  his  arguments  for 
religious  liberty  in  scripture,  early  church  history, 
and  natural  reason.  1  le  advocated  passive  resis- 
tance to  laws  prohibiting  Quaker  worship, 
reasoning  that  mortal  restraints  on  conscience 
were  ineffective  since  force  'can  reach  no  further 
than  to  that  which  is  of  the  same  nature  w  ith  it'. 
Bishop's  best-known  work.  Sew  England  Judged 
(166 1,  1667,  1703),  is  a  standard  account  of 
Quaker  persecution  in  colonial  .America,  com- 
piled from  the  first-hand  accounts  of  others. 

In  1648  Bishop  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
\\  illiam  Canne,  mayor  of  Bristol  and  a  powerful 
local  figure.  His  daughter  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1655,  married  the  Quaker  writer  Richard  \  ickris 
[q.v.)  in  1672  and  raised  eight  or  nine  children  at 
Firgrove,  the  \  ickris  estate  in  Chew  Magna, 
Somerset.  Bishop  died  7  November  1668.  A  state 
official  commented  on  the  unusually  large  gath- 
ering of 'that  sect'  who  attended  the  burial  of  their 
'archbishop'  near  Redcliffe  parish:  the  turnout 
fittingly  symbolized  Bishop's  contribution  to  the 
establishment  of  Quakerism  in  Bristol. 

jG.  E.  Aylmer,  I  he  Stale's  Senanis:  The  Civd  Service  of 
the  English  Republic  / 64^-/660,  1973;  Quaker  records 
in  Bristol  Record  Office  and  f'riends'  [iouse  Library, 
London;  Iharlue  Stale  Papers;  Calendar  uj  State  Papers 
D«wrt7/r,  Joseph  U .  Martin,  'The  Pre-Quaker  \\  ritings 
of  George  Bishop',  QuaL-er  f/istor)\  vol.  lxxi\,  1985,  pp. 
20-7;  J.  Smith  (ed.), .-/  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  friends' 
Books,  1867;  M.  F.  Castelucci,  'An  Experience  of 
Defeat:  George  Bishop,  from  Soldier  to  Quaker',  dis- 
sertation for  the  City  University  of  New  York,  1990.] 

Mar^  ANN  Fkol.\  Castkllcci 

BLACK,  Clementina  Maria  (1853-1922),  cam- 
paigner for  social  and  industrial  reform  for 
women,  suffragist,  and  writer,  was  born  27  July 
1853  in  Brighton,  the  eldest  girl  in  the  family  of 
five  daughters  and  three  sons  of  David  Black, 
solicitor,  town  clerk,  and  coroner  of  Brighton, 
and  his  wife,  Clara  Maria,  daughter  of  George 
Patten  [q.v.j,  portrait  painter  to  the  prince  con- 
sort. Educated  at  home,  mainly  by  her  mother, 
she  became  fluent  in  P'rench  and  German. 
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When  she  was  twent\-t\vo  her  mother  died, 
leaving  her  to  look  after  the  family,  including  an 
invalid  father.  A  teaching  job  added  to  her  duties 
but  she  began  to  write  short  stories.  These  were 
followed  by  her  first  novel,  A  Sussex  Idyll  (1877), 
and  a  three-volume  novel,  Orlando  (1879).  In  the 
1880s  she  and  her  sisters  (one  of  whom  was  Con- 
stance Garnett,  q.v.)  moved  to  Fitzroy  Street, 
London.  Here  she  divided  her  time  between  pri- 
vate studies  at  the  British  Museum  library,  liter- 
ar\  work,  and  lecturing  on  eighteenth-centur\ 
Uterature.  She  began  associating  with  both  Marx- 
ist and  Fabian  intellectual  socialists. 

Ill  health  forced  her  abroad  in  1885  and  she 
returned  to  England  to  the  Trafalgar  Square  riots 
of  1886.  This  event  made  her  determined  to 
become  actively  involved  in  social  issues.  In  1886 
she  became  secretary  to  the  Women's  Protective 
and  Provident  League  (founded  by  Emma  Patter- 
son) but  resigned  in  1889  when  events  in  Lon- 
don's East  End  convinced  her  that  a  more  radical, 
socialist  approach  to  women's  trade  unionism  was 
needed.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Women's  Trade  Union  Association  in  the  East 
End  in  1889,  and  ser\ed  as  secretar\  until  1891. 

The  failure  of  the  WTUA  in  1 894  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council. 
The  \\  IC  sent  out  its  mainly  middle-class  women 
investigators  to  see  for  themselves  conditions  of 
working  women  and  suggest  and  promote 
improvements.  Clementina  Black  became  editor 
of  its  journal,  the  H'omen's  Industrial  News,  in 
1895  and  later  president  of  the  WIC,  resigning  in 
1909  when  the  Council  decided  to  take  no  action 
on  wages  boards.  She  became  increasingly  active 
as  a  speaker  and  writer  on  problems  facing 
women  workers.  She  saw  low  pay  as  the  root  of 
the  problem  and  from  1896  began  to  campaign 
for  the  legal  minimum  wage.  She  was  especially 
concerned  with  the  plight  of  women  home- 
workers.  She  was  on  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  .Anti-Sweating  League  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Daily  News  sweated  indus- 
tries exhibition  of  1906.  I  ler  two  books,  Sweated 
Industry  and  the  Alininiuni  Wage  (1907)  and 
Makers  uf  Our  (Uothes,  a  Case  for  Trade  Boards 
(which  she  wrote  jointly  with  Mrs  C.  Meyer, 
1909)  were  powerful  works  of  propaganda.  The 
'I'radc  Boards  Act  was  passed  in  1909  but  her 
interest  in  improving  conditions  for  working 
women  remained.  In  191 8  she  wrote  on  ways  of 
imprming  housing  and  housekeeping  so  that 
women  could  be  freed  for  employment. 

A  non-militant  suffragist,  she  inaugurated  the 
SufTragc  Declaration  of  1906  which  was  signed 
by  thousands.  SI.e  became  (me  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  London  Society  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage and  wa.s  acting  editor  «»(  the  ('ommon  Cause 
in  1913.  She  was  a  well-known  author  in  her  day, 
writing  Hclion,  biographies,  translations,  and 
c\cn  plays  for  children.  One  novel,  An  Agitator 


(1894),  was  described  by  Eleanor  Marx  as  a  real- 
istic account  of  the  British  working-class  move- 
ment, but  her  other  fiction  avoided  social 
concerns.  A  non-revolutionary  socialist,  she 
believed  in  legislative  action.  A  deceptively  fragile 
and  refined  appearance  belied  her  dedication  and 
untiring  industry  in  the  cause  of  justice  for 
women.  Her  cheerful  disposition,  sympathy,  and 
tact  made  her  popular.  In  recognition  for  her 
endeavours  on  behalf  of  women,  she  was  granted 
a  civil  list  pension  of  £75  a  year  in  191 3. 

Unmarried,  she  took  her  niece  Speedwell, 
daughter  of  her  brother  Arthur,  into  her  house 
when  Arthur  and  his  wife  committed  suicide,  and 
brought  her  up  herself  Clementina  Black  died  in 
Barnes,  Surrey,  19  December  1922. 

[Mar\  Cameron,  'Clementina  Black:  a  Character 
Sketch',  in  the  Young  Woman,  vol.  i,  1893,  pp.  315-16; 
Liselotte  Glage,  Clementina  Black,  a  StudY  in  Social  His- 
lor\'  and  Literature,  1981;  The  Times,  20  December  1922; 
personal  knowledge.)  Janft  E.  Grkmf.r 

BLACKWELL,  John  (i  624-1 701),  republican 
administrator  and  colonial  governor,  was  the  son 
of  John  Blackwell,  a  Puritan-inclined  London 
businessman,  who  at  one  time  supplied  the  royal 
household  with  groceries  and  latterly  settled  in 
Mortlake  in  Surrey,  and  his  wife,  who  came  from 
the  Smithesby  family,  royal  household  senants. 
Blackwell  was  an  ensign  in  the  City 's  horse  militia 
as  early  as  1642  and  a  cornet  in  the  parliamentary- 
army  by  1644;  in  1645  he  became  a  captain  in 
Oliver  Cromwell's  own  cavalr>-  regiment,  in 
which  he  sened  until  June  1648.  For  most  of  the 
time  he  combined  this  with  the  very  important 
post  of  deputy  treasurer-at-wars.  A  political  as 
well  as  a  religious  Independent,  Blackwell's 
appointment  may  have  been  intended  to  reassure 
the  army,  since  the  war  treasurers  themselves 
were  London  aldermen  of  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion. In  1649  the  Rump  Parliament  rejected  a 
motion  to  make  him  a  full  treasurer,  but  in  1652 
he  became  co-treasurer  with  an  obscure  back- 
bench MP,  and  from  1653  with  Richard  Deane 
[q.v. I;  they  were  also  joint  receivers-general  of 
a.ssessments,  and  thus  responsible  ibr  the  entire 
system  of  direct  taxation  and  militarx  expendi- 
ture. Blackwell  and  Deane  received  a  basic  salary- 
plus  poundage  according  to  the  level  of  military- 
spending.  Although  Charles  Fleetwood  |q.v.|,  the 
lord  deputy,  grumbled  about  his  getting  priority- 
for  his  Irish  land  claims — Blackwell  and  his 
father  both  having  invested  in  Ireland  as  'adven- 
turers' and  part  of  his  own  pay  arrears  being  due 
in  this  way — two  years  later  John  Thurloe  |q.v.|, 
.secretar)  ol  slate,  thought  his  conduct  perfectiv 
reasonable.  In  the  1656-8  Parliament,  as  a  mem- 
ber for  Surrey,  he  was  active  in  committees  but 
took  little  part  in  the  debates. 

Although  he  ntight  have  seemed  to  be  a  com- 
mitted (iromwellian,  Blackwell  like  Deane  sup- 
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ported  the  Wallingford  House  faction,  led  by 
Charles  Fleetwood  and  John  Lambert  [q.v.j,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  Richard 
Cromwell  [q.v.]  as  protector  and  the  return  of  the 
Rump  in  May  1659.  If  a  little  less  politically  active 
than  his  colleague  Deane,  he  too  continued  to  act 
under  the  militarv  junta  of  October-December; 
and  not  surprisingly  the  restored  Long  Parlia- 
ment replaced  both  of  them  as  war  treasurers 
early  in  1660.  After  the  Restoration  he  was  one  of 
those  not  actually  attainted  but  perpetually  dis- 
abled from  holding  any  office.  He  was  able  to 
satisfy  Royalist  investigators  that  an  out-payment 
which  he  had  made  in  connection  with  the  king's 
trial  and  execution  had  simply  been  a  routine 
matter,  in  no  way  implicating  him  in  the  actual 
regicide.  This  was  fortunate,  since  his  father  had 
sened  on  the  second  high  court  of  justice  in 
P'ebruary-March  1 649,  which  had  tried  and  con- 
demned James  (first  Duke  of  I  lamilton),  Henr> 
Rich  (first  Earl  of  Holland)  [qq.v.],  and  other 
Royalist  leaders  in  the  second  civil  war  of  1648. 
The  elder  Blackwell's  religious  commitment  was 
at  least  as  strong  as  his  son's;  he  seems  to  have 
died  in  some  poverty,  having  previously  calcu- 
lated the  debts  owing  to  himself  at  nearly  £36,000 
(Bodleian  MS  Rawl.  A  xxxiv,  fol.  259).  Like 
his  father  he  married  a  Smithesby — Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James. 

John  Blackwell's  Irish  lands  had  been  con- 
firmed by  a  special  Act  in  the  second  Protectorate 
Parliament  (of  1656-8).  In  the  autumn  of  1659, 
when  he  was  even  appointed  (ver>  briefly  as  it 
turned  out)  to  be  a  treasury'  commissioner,  he  was 
also  elected  an  alderman  of  the  Cit> ;  early  the 
next  year  he  was  excused  from  this  dignity  owing 
to  lack  of  means.  .At  the  Restoration  his  ex- 
church  and  ex-crown  lands  and  those  belonging 
to  the  Butler  (Ormonde)  family  in  Ireland  w  ere  all 
forfeit,  but  he  managed  to  retain  other  Irish  inter- 
ests, through  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
first  Baron  Kingston,  who  as  Sir  John  King  [q.v.] 
had  been  a  Cromwellian  until  1659.  In  spite  of 
this  Blackwell  was  threatened  with  arrest  at  least 
once  in  the  1660s.  He  seems  to  have  divided  his 
time  between  Dublin  and  Chester. 

In  1672,  having  been  a  widower  for  two  years, 
he  married  a  daughter  of  the  imprisoned  republi- 
can general,  John  Lambert,  which  hardly  argues 
any  diminution  in  his  commitment  to  the  'Good 
Old  Cause'.  And  it  was  Lambert,  a  son  by  this 
marriage,  who  became  a  household  official  and 
diplomatic  envoy  under  William  III,  was 
knighted,  and  then  made  a  baronet  (17 18):  a  nice 
reminder  of  the  continuities  between  the  Protec- 
torate and  the  post- 1689  monarchy.  From  his  two 
marriages  John  Blackwell  had  seventeen  chil- 
dren. 

The  next  phase  of  Blackwell's  career  was  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  where  he  arrived  in 
1684.  In  spite  of  the  charter  having  been  called  in 


and  the  old  Puritan  ruling  party  apparently 
crushed,  he  rapidly  attained  considerable 
influence,  as  was  sourly  noted  by  the  ardently 
imperialistic  customs  official,  Edward  Randolph 
[q.v.].  Blackwell  produced  an  ingenious  if  not 
wholly  convincing  scheme  for  a  land  bank,  to  pro- 
vide credit  and  to  help  overcome  the  colony's 
chronic  shortage  of  specie.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  plan  foundered  because  of  legal  or  consti- 
tutional doubts  about  the  governor's  interim 
council  lacking  authority  to  incorporate  such  a 
bank,  or  due  to  opposition  from  the  mercantile, 
creditor  interest.  Blackwell  had  already  been  in 
touch  with  William  Penn  [q.v.],  when  the  Quaker 
proprietor  offered  him  the  deputy  governorship 
of  the  infant  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  reassert  his  authority  over  the  resi- 
dent Quaker  oligarchy  based  in  Philadelphia. 
Blackwell's  effective  period  as  governor  lasted 
only  a  year,  from  the  end  of  1688  to  .\ew  Year 
1690,  and  is  generally  reckoned  a  failure.  Given 
the  balance  of  social  and  political  forces  and  the 
lack  of  coercive  power,  Pennsylvania  w  as  in  fact 
ungovernable  except  by,  or  with  the  tacit  agree- 
ment of,  the  local  elite.  The  governor  expressed 
his  disillusionment  in  letters  to  Penn  and  others: 
'the  hosts  of  mosquitoes  are  worse  than  armed 
men,  yet  the  men  without  arms  [are]  worse  than 
they';  and  attacked  what  he  saw  as  Quaker  hypoc- 
risy: 'each  praying  with  his  neighbour  on  First 
Days,  and  then  preying  on  him  the  other  six'. 

Having  declined  Penn's  offer  of  a  lesser  post  as 
receiver-general  of  all  proprietarial  revenues  in 
the  colony,  Blackwell  returned  to  .Massachusetts 
in  1690  and  then  to  England  in  1693  or  1694.  His 
wealth  in  his  latter  years  is  problematic;  he  lived 
in  Bethnal  Green,  died  intestate,  and  was  buried 
in  Kensington  6  July  1701.  The  baronetcy 
became  extinct  in  1801. 

[G.  E.  Avlmer,  The  Stale's  Senauli,  1973;  Histon  of 
Parliament  Trust,  draft  biography  by  K.  A.  Reid;  Papers 
of  William  Penn,  general  eds.  R.  S.  and  M.  M.  Dunn, 
vol.  iii,  76^5-/700,  ed.  .\1.  Wockeck  el  al.,  ig86;  Burke's 
Extinct  and  Domiani  Baronetcies,  i84i;J.  Dorfman,  The 
Ecunumic  Mind  in  American  Civilisation  i6o6-i86§,  vol. 
i,  1947,  book  I,  ch.  vii;  D.  B.  Horn  (ed.),  British  Diplo- 
matic Representatives  ibSg-ijSg,  Camden  Society,  3rd 
series,  vol.  xlvi,  1932.]  G.  E.  Ayl.mf.r 

BLAGDONE,  Barbara  (f.i  609-1 704),  a  leading 
Quaker  preacher  of  Bristol.  [See  bl.\ugdo.ne, 

BARBARA.] 

BLAIKIE,  Walter  Biggar  (i 847-1 928),  engin- 
eer, printer,  publisher,  and  historian,  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh  23  November  1847,  the  second  son 
among  the  six  children  of  the  Revd  W  illiam  Gar- 
den Blaikie  [q.v.],  minister  at  Pilrig,  a  disruption 
father  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  later  pro- 
fessor of  apologetics  and  pastoral  theology  at  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  and  his  wife  .Margaret  Cath- 
erine, daughter  of  Walter  Biggar,  a  retired  fish 
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merchant  resident  in  Edinburgh.  Like  his  relative 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  [q.v.],  with  whom  he 
shared  a  childhood  nurse,  Blaikie  w  as  destined  to 
be  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh Academy  and  privately  in  Brussels  before 
attending  classes  at  Edinburgh  Universitv'  and 
training  in  the  office  of  B.  &  E.  Blyth,  noted  rail- 
way engineers.  He  went  to  India  in  1870  to  work 
first  for  the  raja  of  Kathiawar,  and  then  for  the 
public  works  department  of  the  government  of 
India,  in  which  he  became  executive  engineer, 
militar)  works.  In  1873  he  married  Janet  Mar- 
shall (only  daughter  of  John  Macfie  of  Edin- 
burgh) by  whom  he  was  to  have  five  daughters, 
but,  as  the  Indian  climate  suited  neither  her  nor 
their  first  child,  he  returned  to  Scodand  on  leave 
and  resigned  in  1879. 

About  to  emigrate  to  Australia,  he  happened  to 
meet  at  King's  Cross  Station,  London,  Thomas 
Constable  [q.v.],  the  queen's  printer  in  Edin- 
burgh, a  fellow  Edinburgh  Academical,  and  an 
elder  of  Pilrig  Free  kirk,  who  suggested  that  he  tr\ 
a  spell  in  the  printing  trade.  Six  months  later  he 
was  assumed  a  partner  in  T.  &  A.  Constable, 
Thisde  Street,  Edinburgh.  Settling  in  Colinton, 
he  rose  to  be  chairman,  an  authoritv  on  the  his- 
tor>  of  Scottish  typography,  and  a  printer  of  fine 
editions  of,  among  others,  the  works  of  R.  L. 
Stevenson. 

Passionately  interested  in  non-telescopic 
astronomy,  he  published  annually  from  1898 
until  1920  an  elaborate  set  of  star  maps  designed 
to  help  amateurs.  I  lis  ingenious  spherical  plani- 
sphere calculating  device  was  appreciated  by  the 
Greenwich  and  Edinburgh  obser\'atories.  He 
wrote  articles  for  the  magazine  of  the  Royal  Scot- 
tish Geographical  Society,  of  which  he  was  a 
founder,  and  for  long  a  member  of  council.  A  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Societv  of  Edinburgh,  he  was 
prominent  in  the  Scottish  I  listory  Societv ,  and  a 
founder  and  president  of  the  Old  Edinburgh 
Club.  I  le  was  also  a  member  and  office-bearer  of 
the  Scotti.sh  Society  of  Arts.  As  generous-hearted 
as  he  was  brusquely  businesslike,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Edinburgh  C^hamber  of  (Commerce 
1903-6,  and  from  1900  to  1920  a  manager  of  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmarv. 

I  Ic  wrote  and  printed  for  the  Scottish  I  listor> 
Society  his  meticulous  Itiucrar\'  oj  Prime  (sharks 
Edward  Sluart  (1897)  and  the  substantial  volume, 
Origins  oj  the  Forty -Five  (19 16).  He  put  money 
into  the  Scots  Obsener  (which  in  1 89 1  became  the 
London-based  Salioual Obsener).  I  le  also  helped 
found  the  Celtic  Review  and  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Celtic  S(Kiety,  192 1-6. 

Edinburgh  University  awarded  him  an  honor- 
ary LLI)  in  1913.  He  was  a  JP  and  from  1918  a 
deputy  lieutenant  o(  Edinburgh.  One  daughter 
married  Robert  Kilpatrick,  managing  director  of 
T,  &  A.  (>on.s«able.  Iwo  others,  Alice  and  Mar- 
garet Ulaikic,  presented  his  Jacobite  pamphlets 


and  MSS  to  the  National  Library  of  Scotland  as  a 
memorial  after  his  death  in  an  Edinburgh  nursing 
home  3  May  1928. 

(D'Arcy  Wentworth  Thompson  et  al.,  (Valler  Bi^ar 
Blaikie  1847- igzS,  privately  printed,  1929;  N.  I.. 
Walker  (ed.),  iVilliam  Garden  Blaikie:  an  Autobiograpliy, 
1 901;  Edinburgh  Central  Public  Librar\  biographical 
collection  ref.  YDA1820B;  Blaikie  collections,  National 
Libran  of  Scodand.]  B.  P.  Lknman 

BLAUGDONE,  BLAGDONE,  BLAGDOWN, 
or  BLAUGDON,  Barbara  (r.i 609-1 704),  a 
leading  Quaker  preacher  of  Bristol,  was  'a  woman 
of  good  parts  and  education'  and  well  connected. 
Her  husband,  about  whom  nothing  is  known, 
probably  died  young,  leaving  her  a  widow  with  a 
small  income  which  she  supplemented  by  teach- 
ing. She  was  converted  to  Quakerism  in  1654  by 
John  Audland  and  John  Camm  [q.v.].  Of  her 
earlier  life  we  know  only  that  she  'feared  the 
Lord'  and  'sought'  him  'earnestly'.  She  may  have 
been  one  of  the  Bristol  Seekers  from  whom  many 
Quakers  at  this  time  were  recruited.  After  con- 
version, to  'subdue  her  body",  for  a  year  she 
abstained  'from  all  Flesh,  Wine  and  Beer',  drink- 
ing only  water.  'She  became  plain  both  in  Speech 
and  Habit',  alienating  her  employers  and  losing 
her  pupils. 

For  entering  churches  in  Bristol  'to  bear  testi- 
mony against  their  formalities',  she  was 
imprisoned  for  three  months  in  1654.  Leaving  a 
meeting  at  a  private  house  she  was  stabbed,  nar- 
rowly escaping  death,  lo  gain  the  release  from 
prison  of  two  Quaker  preachers,  she  went  to  Bas- 
ingstoke. Denied  access  to  them,  she  successfully 
pleaded  their  cause  with  the  mayor.  In  1656, 
when  several  Quakers  were  imprisoned  in  Ire- 
land, she  felt  called  to  continue  their  mission  and 
sailed  for  Cork.  A  storm  forced  her  boat  into 
Dublin,  where  she  met  the  deputy ,  1  lenn,  Crom- 
well [q.v.],  and  cautioned  him  about  his  treatment 
of  Quakers.  She  left  him  'much  troubled  and  .  .  . 
melancholy'.  In  Cork  her  religious  enthusiasm 
and  the  power  of  her  preaching  alarmed  friends. 
She  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  imprisoned.  A 
letter  to  (leorge  Fox  [q.v.j  told  of  a  call  tojerusa- 
lem,  but  she  was  dissuaded  and  on  release  went 
home.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was  back  in  1  )uhlin, 
exhorting  judges  in  the  Court  of  Justice  to 
righteousness.  Again  imprisoned,  'she  suffered 
much'.  Only  the  inter\ention  ol  powerful  Iriends 
obtained  her  release.  She  went  to  Limerick,  was 
imprisoned,  and  moved  lo  Cork  and  Kinsail  gaols 
before  being  released  and  banished. 

In  1 057  in  .Marlborough  she  attempted  to 
speak  in  the  church  following  the  serxice,  was 
attacked,  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and 
imprisoned  for  six  weeks,  during  which  she  lasted 
six  days.  On  release  she  went  to  the  mayor  and  so 
powerful  were  her  reproaches  that  he  'acknow- 
ledged the  truth  ol  her  doctrine'  and  hencelbrlh 
attempted  to  protect  (Quakers.  She  visited  Mol- 
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ton,  Barnstaple,  and  Bideford  in  the  west  countn 
'in  all  of  which  places  a  Prison  was  her  Lot'.  Bear- 
ing witness  in  Great  Torrington  she  was  sent  to 
Exeter  prison,  long  detained  before  trial,  and 
Hnally  'Whipt  till  the  Blood  ran  down  my  back'. 
After  the  Restoration  she  remained  active.  The 
year  1681  found  her  in  prison  in  Bristol  for 
attending  a  Quaker  meeting.  Two  years  later  in 
Ilchester,  Somerset,  she  was  again  imprisoned, 
and  the  same  year  she  was  fined  £280  for  non- 
attendance  at  the  local  Anglican  church.  In  1686 
she  wrote  to  James  II  about  the  continued 
imprisonment  of  many  Quakers.  1  ler  memoirs, 
published  in  1691  but  almost  certainly  circulated 
privately  long  before,  end  in  1657.  In  i68g  two 
other  writings  intended  for  publication  were,  in 
the  'sensitive  political  climate',  censored.  She 
died  in  London  in  1704. 

[Barbara  Ulaugdane,  An  Accoiini  ofihe  Travels,  Siijmngs, 
and  Peneailion  oj  Barbara  BlaugJone,  1691;  VVilliam 
Sewel,  JheHistur)'  oflhe  Rise,  Increase,  an  J  Progress  ofihe 
Christian  People  called  iliiakers,  1722;!.  Uesse,.4  Collec- 
tion of  the  SiiJJerings  oJ  the  People  called  Quakers,  2  \ols., 
1753;  VVilliam  Braithwaite,  The  Beginning  of  Quakerism, 
191 2;  .M.  R.  Brailsford,  Quaker  Women  i6§c>-i6()o, 
1915.I  Bridgkt  Hiu. 

BLOM,  Eric  Walter  (1888-1959),  music  critic 
and  lexicographer,  was  born  20  .August  1888  in 
Berne,  the  only  son  and  elder  child  of  Frederick 
Walter  Blom,  bookseller  and  amateur  singer  of 
Danish  origin,  and  his  wife  .Anna  Elise  Rosalie 
Wenger.  He  was  educated  privately,  and  was 
always  very  reticent  about  his  early  years:  he 
seems  to  have  been  largely  self-taught  in  music. 
Blom  settled  in  England  shortly  before  the  war  of 
191 4-1 8,  and  after  working  for  two  music  pub- 
lishers— Breitkopf  &  I  lartel  in  Berne  and  J.  &  W. 
Chester  in  London — began  to  make  his  name  in 
1919  as  a  writer  of  programme  notes  for  the  Pro- 
menade Concerts.  I  lis  flair  and  knowledge  led  to 
his  becoming  London  music  critic  of  the  Alan- 
chester  Guardian  in  1923;  an  appointment  to  the 
Birmingham  Post  follow  ed  in  1 93 1 ;  and  from  1 949 
onwards  he  worked  as  music  critic  of  the  Observer. 
In  all  three  tenures,  Blom  showed  a  wide  range  of 
musical  sympathies  and  balanced  judgements, 
and  wrote  with  fine  style  and  sensitivity .  Of  his 
dozen  books,  Mozart  (1935)  was  by  far  the  most 
successful.  Written  with  insight  and  affection  for 
the  Master  .Musicians  series  (of  which  he  was 
editor),  it  remained  in  print  for  over  fift>  years. 

Blom's  fluent  command  of  languages  was 
invaluable  in  his  work  as  a  lexicographer.  His 
Everyman's  Dictionary  of  Music  (1946)  revealed 
his  gift  for  the  systematic  organization  of  a  large 
quantitv  of  material.  Its  success  led  at  once  to  his 
appointment  as  editor  of  the  fifth  edition  of 
Grove's  Dictionary  ofAlusic  and  Musicians,  a  task 
which  occupied  him  until  1954. 

The  fourth  edition  of  Grwir  appeared  in  1940, 
comprising  a  revision  of  the  five  volumes  of  the 


third  edition  of  1927,  with  a  sixth,  supplementarv , 
volume.  But  clearly,  by  the  late  1940s,  an  entirely 
new  approach  was  required,  and  Blom  was  given 
a  free  hand  to  bring  everything  as  up  to  date  as 
possible.  Of  the  eight  million  or  more  words  to 
which  the  nine-volume  fifth  edition  ultimately 
amounted,  over  half  were  entirely  new  articles  or 
replacements  of  old  ones,  and  nearly  all  else  was 
revised.  Though  some  of  the  original  contribu- 
tions by  Sir  George  Grove  (q.v.)  were  still 
retained,  Blom  was  able  to  take  account  of  the 
huge  expansion  of  musical  scht)larship  and  his- 
ton,  that  had  occurred  during  the  preceding 
quarter  of  a  centurv.  In  addition  to  planning  and 
editing,  he  read  the  entire  Dictionary  in  proof,  a 
prodigious  task  for  one  man.  The  result  was  the 
crown  of  his  life's  work  and  his  lasting  monu- 
ment. In  1950,  because  of  pressure  of  work  on 
Grove,  Blom  gave  up  the  important  editorship  of 
Music  i$  Letters,  which  he  had  held  since  1937. 
He  resumed  it  in  1954  and  continued  as  editor 
until  his  death.  In  this  capacity,  his  wisdom  and 
tolerance  gave  much  encouragement  to  young 
writers. 

Blom  was  a  man  of  sterling  character — 
modest,  kindly,  humorous,  hospitable,  and 
friendly:  he  hated  pretentiousness  in  any  form.  In 
1955  he  was  appointed  CBE  and  was  awarded  a 
D.Litt.  by  the  Universilv'  of  Birmingham.  He 
married  in  1923  .Vlarjon  Spencer  (died  1952), 
the  daughter  of  a  London  photographer.  There 
were  a  son  and  daughter  of  the  marriage:  the 
daughter  married  the  humorous  writer  Paul  Jen- 
nings. Blom  died  in  London  1 1  April  1959. 

(Stanley  Sadie  (ed.),  The  .\ew  Grave  Dictionary'  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  1980;  information  from  Celia  Jennings 
(daughter);  personal  knowledge.)     .Alec  Hyatt  King 

BLUMLEIN,  Alan  Dower  (1903-1942),  elec- 
tronics engineer,  inventor,  and  the  first  systems 
engineer,  was  born  in  Hampstead,  London,  29 
June  1903,  the  only  son  and  younger  child  of 
Semmy  Joseph  Blumlein,  company  director  and 
naturalized  Briton  from  Germany,  and  his  wife 
Jessie  Edwards,  daughter  of  the  Revd  \\  illiam 
Dower,  a  Scottish  missionarv  to  the  east  Griquas 
in  Africa  and  founder  of  the  town  of  Kokstad. 
Blumlein's  childhood  was  neither  tranquil  nor 
settled.  The  death  of  his  father  in  191 4  and  per- 
secution of  British  people  with  German  surnames 
made  him  withdrawn;  he  did  not  read  fluently 
until  he  entered  Ilighgate  School  whh  a  living 
scholarship  in  1917.  He  exhibited  high  intelli- 
gence, had  an  exceptional  memor\,  but  was 
unpopular  and  solitan.  because  he  hated  games. 
In  1 92 1,  with  a  governor's  scholarship,  he  started 
electrical  and  telephony  engineering  studies  at 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology, 
entering  on  the  second  year  of  the  course  to  help 
his  mother's  finances,  and  consequently  was 
compelled  to  sit  the  far  harsher  external  students' 
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examination  for  the  first-class  honours  B.Sc. 
degree,  which  he  gained  in  1923.  He  sened  for  a 
year  as  a  demonstrator.  In  1924  Edward  Mallett 
and  he  presented  a  paper  to  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  on  their  joint  development, 
'A  New  Method  of  High-Frequency  Resistance 
Measurement',  which  attracted  great  attention. 

Employed  by  the  International  Standard  Elec- 
tric Corporation  in  1924-9,  Blumlein  started  to 
exhibit  his  extraordinary  inventive  flair.  He  was 
sent  to  Switzerland,  France,  and  Spain  to  cure 
electrical  interference  plaguing  telephone  lines. 
Successful,  he  returned  to  England  and  invented 
a  telephone  crosstalk  reduction  circuit,  which  was 
adopted  internationally  from  1927  under  his  joint 
patent  with  J.  P.Johns.  He  invented  and  patented 
the  'closely  coupled  inductor  ratio  arm  bridge',  a 
measuring  instrument  of  great  accuracy  with 
numerous  variations,  including  the  low  -level  alti- 
meter he  developed  in  1941  for  the  Royal  Air 
Force. 

Tiring  of  telephony  after  four  more  patents, 
which  included  improvements  in  submarine 
cables,  he  joined  the  Columbia  Graphophone 
Company  in  1929  to  develop  an  entirely  electrical 
disk  recording  system  which  would  circumvent 
Western  Electronic's  semi-mechanical  equip- 
ment and  abolish  Columbia's  obligation  to  pay 
royalties.  Blumlein's  revolutionary  technique 
vastly  improved  qualit>  and  simplified  produc- 
tion, and  was  adopted  internationally.  Intensely 
fond  of  music,  he  invented  high-qualit\  compo- 
nents to  incorporate  in  his  invention  of  stereo- 
phony, which  was  granted  British  Patent  394325 
in  193 1 .  It  made  seventy  claims  and  described  the 
two-channel  stereo  record  adopted  worldwide 
since  1958,  and  foresaw  quadrophonics.  The  first 
major  application  of  Blumlein's  principles  was  in 
1939,  when  he  developed  the  visual  display  sound 
locator  to  help  anti-aircraft  gun-laying  before 
radar  was  available. 

In  1 93 1,  under  the  direction  of  (Sir)  Isaac 
Shoenberg  [q.v]  of  the  newly  formed  Electric  and 
Musical  Industries  (E.VII)  research  laboratories, 
Blumlein  was  appointed  chief  engineer  to  head  a 
multi-di.sciplinar\  team  charged  with  research 
and  development  of  a  purely  electrical  television 
system.  They  produced  the  405-line  50  fields  per 
second  interlaced,  high-definition,  versatile,  and 
reliable  equipment  preferred  by  the  BB(^  as  the 
standard  in  1937,  when  the  Baird  system  was 
rejected.  Within  a  year,  a  miniaturized  light- 
weight airborne  version  was  built  for  British  and 
French  air-force  experiments. 

From  1938  television  pul.sed  circuit  and  other 
sophisticated  techniques  were  of  increasing 
interest  for  the  development  of  essential  defence 
innmations.  Blumlein's  team  was  contracted 
to  expedite  development  of — among  other 
devices — the  ultra-secret  H,S  or  'bomber's  eye' 
airborne,  earth-Kurface,  cockpit  screen  display 


equipment,  immune  to  darkness  and  weather. 
Altogether  Blumlein  was  awarded  128  patents,  or 
an  average  of  one  each  six  working  weeks.  They 
are  the  essence  of  today's  heterogeneous  elec- 
tronics industries  and  the  foundation  of  telecom- 
munications. 

Throughout  his  life  Blumlein  was  a  trust- 
worthy and  loyal  man  with  a  passionate  interest  in 
the  arts,  music,  and  aviation — he  held  a  private 
pilot's  licence  from  1929  and  often  flew  a  biplane 
or  Moth.  A  good  mixer  in  adulthood,  he  was 
even-handed  in  recording  joint  participation 
inventions  in  patent  specifications  and  resource- 
ful and  reliable  in  emergencies.  He  was  of 
medium  height,  slim  and  wir>  in  build  with  a 
healthy  complexion  and  short-cut  dark  hair,  a 
penetrating  even-toned  deep  voice,  and  small 
strong  hands.  He  walked  rapidly  with  long  swing- 
ing strides,  was  seldom  ill,  and  had  a  probing 
curiosity. 

In  1933  Blumlein  married  Doreen,  a  school- 
teacher, the  daughter  of  Thurston  T.  Lane, 
auctioneer  and  estate  agent,  of  Penzance.  On 
Sunday,  7  June  1942,  in  sunny  weather,  the 
Halifax  bomber  flying  laborator\  crashed  in 
flames  in  the  Wye  Valley  and  all  aboard,  including 
Blumlein,  were  killed. 

[F.  P.  Thomson,  'The  .Making  of  a  Genius'  (unpub- 
lished); Philip  B.  Vanderlyn  in  jfoimuil  of  the  Audio 
Engineering  Societ)',  September  1978;  correspondents 
and  personal  knowledge.]  F.  P.  Thomson 

BOASE,  Frederic  (1843-19 16),  lawyer  and  bio- 
grapher, was  born  7  October  1843  '"  Larrigan, 
near  Penzance,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  four 
sons  and  uvo  daughters  of  John  Josias  Arthur 
Boase,  banker,  and  his  wife  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Robert  Sholl.  I  le  was  educated  at  Penzance 
and  Bromsgrove  Grammar  Schools,  and  in  1861 
was  articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Penzance.  I  le 
passed  his  law  finals  in  London  in  1 867  and  was 
admitted  attorney  and  solicitor  in  that  year.  For 
the  next  two  years  he  worked  as  a  solicitor  in 
Exmouth.  Then  in  1870  he  moved  to  London  to  a 
post  as  an  articled  clerk,  and  in  1877  was 
appointed  librarian  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society. 

In  1 89 1  he  published  a  Calaloguc  of  Printed 
Book's  in  the  Lihran'  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society, 
and  in  the  fi)llowing  year,  1892,  published  the 
first  volume  of  his. Urx/crw  Eniilish  Hiofiniphy,  con- 
taining many  thousand  concise  memoirs  of 
people  who  had  died  since  the  year  1850.  This 
was  printed  privately  in  a  limited  edition  of  250 
copies,  and  in  its  preface  the  author  expressed  his 
gratitude  to  his  lather  and  to  his  eldest  brother, 
Charles  William  Boase  |q.v.|,  'for  their  great 
kindness  in  conjointly  defraying  the  cost  of  print- 
ing this  work  which  I  claim  to  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  English  biography  of  the  nine- 
teenth century'. 
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Boasc  explained  that  for  rwent\'  years  he  had 
made  a  collection  of  notes  relating  to  English  per- 
sons deceased  since  1850,  and  that  in  compiling 
his  work  he  had  kept  in  mind  the  dictum  of  James 
Anthony  Froude  [q.v.],  'we  want  the  biographies 
of  common  people',  so  that  many  hundreds  of  the 
thousands  of  entries  included  in  his  compilation 
related  to  persons  who  had  not  been  eminent  but 
had  led  interesting  lives,  accounts  of  which  could 
not  be  found  in  any  other  book. 

The  second  and  third  volumes  oi' Modem  Eng- 
lish Biography  were  published  (also  in  limited  edi- 
tions) in  1897  and  1901.  In  1903  Boase  retired 
from  his  post  of  librarian  of  the  Law  Society  and 
devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his  biographical 
work.  Volume  iv  was  issued  in  1908,  volume  v  in 
191 2,  and  volume  vi  in  1921  (by  which  time  the 
author  had  been  dead  for  five  years).  In  1965  all 
six  volumes  were  republished  with  a  new  preface 
written  by  Anna  Kate  Ranee.  The  full  six  volumes 
of  Boase's  inagniim  opus  contain  30,000  entries,  a 
stupendous  achievement  to  come  from  the  pen  of 
one  author. 

From  1870  Boase  lived  in  London  with  his 
brother,  George  Clement  Boase  |q.v.),  bibliogra- 
pher, who,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1897, 
assisted  his  younger  brother  with  his  biographical 
studies.  Charles  William  Boase,  the  Oxford 
historian,  together  with  George  Clement  and 
Frederic,  all  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  An 
Account  of  the  Families  of  Bouse  or  Bowes  Originally 
Residing  at  Paul  or  Madron  in  Cornwall.  This  was 
printed  as  a  limited  edition  of  seventy -five  copies 
for  private  circulation  in  1876,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion limited  to  a  hundred  copies  appeared  in 

1893. 

Frederic  Boase  never  married.  He  died  in  St 
Leonards-on-Sea  23  December  191 6. 

[C.  W.  Boase  et  at..  An  Account  of  the  Families  of  Boase  or 
Bowes,  1893;  prefaces  10  Modem  English  Biography,  1965 
edn.j  H.  F.  Oxbury 

BODLEY,  John  Edward  Courtenay  (1853- 
1925),  author,  was  born  6  June  1853  at  King 
Street,  I  lanley,  Staffordshire,  the  son  of  Edward 
Fisher  Bodley,  commercial  traveller  and  later  a 
wealthy  potter\  owner,  and  his  second  wife  Mar> 
Ridgway.  Bodley  was  educated  at  Mill  Hill 
School,  and  in  1873  matriculated  at  Balliol  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  at  Oxford  his  friends  included 
Oscar  Wilde  and  Cecil  Rhodes  [qq.v.].  He  took  a 
pass  degree  in  1877  (MA  1879).  Called  to  the  bar 
by  the  Inner  Temple  in  1874,  he  practised  as  a 
barrister  on  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  then  in  June 
1880  became  political  secretary  to  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  [q.v.],  his  father  being  so  disappointed  at 
his  abandoning  law  that  he  was  disinherited  in 
favour  of  a  younger  brother.  In  1884  Dilke 
appointed  Bodley  as  secretan  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  the  housing  of  the  working  classes. 
Bodley  wrote  the  three  reports  on  housing  for 


England,  Scodand,  and  Ireland,  but  his  political 
hopes  were  dashed  when  Dilke  was  ruined  by  a 
divorce  scandal  in  1885. 

Bodley  visited  South  Africa  in  1887-8  and  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  1888-9,  meeting 
senior  officials,  politicians,  and  churchmen,  and 
in  1890  he  settled  in  France,  where  he  wrote 
France  (2  vols.,  1898)  on  French  political  institu- 
tions, an  instinctively  consen  ative  work  informed 
by  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  French  local 
custom  and  tradition.  A  companion  work  on  the 
French  Church  was  researched  but  never  written, 
though  Bodley  published  two  lectures  in  1906  on 
the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  Romance 
of  the  Battle-Line  in  France  (19 19)  recounts  the 
historic  associations  of  the  departments  ravaged 
in  the  war  of  1914-18.  Bodley  was  a  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Institut  de  France  (Academic 
des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques),  and  he  was 
praised  by  Charles  Maurras  as  the  Englishman 
who  knew  France,  so  that  'he  became  almost  a 
Frenchman  without  ceasing  to  be  an  English- 
man.' 

Cardinal  H.  E.  Manning  (q.v.)  intended  Bod- 
ley to  be  his  biographer,  an  intention  thwarted  by 
Bodley's  absence  in  France  when  Manning  died, 
and  by  the  guile  of  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell, 
who  wanted  the  job  for  himself.  Bodley  drew 
Manning's  portrait  in  Cardinal  Manning  and  Other 
Essays  (19 12),  and  wrote  by  royal  command  the 
official  record  of  Edward  \  II's  coronation  (pub- 
lished 1903).  The  king  personally  rewarded  him 
with  the  \  ictorian  Order,  fourth  class,  but  broke 
off  relations  when  the  disgruntled  recipient  of  the 
decoration  returned  it  the  following  day.  Bodley's 
life  was  one  of  disappointments,  over  Dilke's  dis- 
grace, the  Manning  biography,  the  coronation 
record,  and  the  lack  of  English  official  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  work  for  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions. Fie  failed  to  make  a  wholly  satisfactory 
career. 

In  1 89 1  he  married  Evelyn  Frances,  daughter 
of  John  Bell  of  Rushpool  Hall,  Yorkshire;  they 
had  tw  o  sons  and  a  daughter.  They  were  divorced 
in  1908.  In  1920  he  married  Phyllis  Helen, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Henrv  Joshua  Lomax  of 
Stoke  Golding.  Bodley  died  at  his  home  at  Cuck- 
field  28  May  1925. 

(Shane  Leslie,  Memoir  of  John  Edward  Courtenay  Bodley, 
1930;  The  Times,  29  May  1925.]        Sheridan  Gilley 

BOGHURST,  William  (f.1631-1685),  apoth- 
ecary, of  St  Giles-in-the-Fields,  London,  was 
born  <.  1631,  the  son  of  William  Boghurst  of  Dit- 
ton,  Kent,  and  ser\ed  his  apprenticeship  with  a 
London  apothecary,  Francis  Drury.  The  great 
epidemic  of  plague  of  1665  expanded  his  medical 
pracdce  and  made  his  name.  He  stayed  in  the  city 
throughout  the  epidemic,  treating  by  his  own 
account  '40,  50  or  60  patients  a  day'  and  advertis- 
ing his  medicines  and  ser\'ices  in  the  Intelligencer. 
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By  the  end  of  the  year  his  reputation  was  suf- 
ficient to  attract  offers  from  the  corporation  of 
Norwich,  which  tried  to  employ  him  when  the 
infection  reached  there. 

He  described  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
remedies  for  it,  in  'Loimographia,  Or  an  Experi- 
mental! Relation  of  the  Plague'  (1666).  This 
manuscript,  which  was  clearly  intended  for  publi- 
cation, reflects  his  personal  obser\ ation  as  well  as 
drawing  on  the  published  literature  on  the  dis- 
ease. Boghurst  was  critical  of  the  established 
practice  of  quarantining  infected  households — a 
policy  'oft  enough  tried  and  always  found  ineffec- 
tual'— and  in  general  doubtful  about  the  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  theories  of  contagion.  He  also 
criticized  the  standard  treatments  of  bleeding  and 
purging.  He  described  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease with  great  accuracy,  and  his  work  is  both  a 
testimony  to  the  critical  acumen  of  a  seventeenth- 
centur>  general  practitioner  and  the  most  reliable 
eyewitness  account  of  bubonic  plague  in  1665. 
I  le  also  w  rote  a  poem  in  praise  of  London,  'Lon- 
dinologia,  sive  Londini  Encomium'.  In  later  life 
his  fortunes  appear  to  have  declined:  he  could  not 
afford  the  liver>  of  his  company  in  1682.  He  died 
in  London  2  September  1685  and  was  buried  in 
Ditton. 

[J.  F.  Payne  (ed.),  Loimugniphia,  by  William  Boghurst, 
1894;  Paul  Slack,  The  Impact  of  Plague  in  Tndur  and 
Stuart  England,  1985;  C.  Wall,  H.  C.  Cameron,  and 
E.  \.  Underwood,  History  of  the  Worshipful  Society'  of 
Apothecaries,  1963.]  Pall  Slack 

BOLTON,  Arthur  Thomas  (1864-1945), 
architect  and  architectural  historian,  was  born  14 
April  1864  at  37  Westbourne  Park,  Bayswater, 
London,  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  three  daughters  of  Thomas  Bolton,  solicitor, 
and  his  wife  Emily  \V  ildman  of  Chilham  Casdc, 
Kent.  I  le  was  educated  at  Dr  I  luntingford's 
Preparator\  School,  Wimbledon,  and  1  lailey- 
bur>,  entering  University  College  London  in 
1882.  in  1884  he  was  articled  for  three  years  to 
the  architect  Robert  Edis.  1  le  joined  the  .Archi- 
tectural A.ssociation  in  1885  and  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  RIIJ.A  in  1888  and  a  fellow  in 
lyog.  In  1893  Bolton  won  the  Soane  medallion 
for  his  'Design  for  a  Railway  Terminus',  and  in 
1895,  having  become  increasingly  interested  in 
the  histor)  of  architecture,  he  won  the  RIB.A's  sil- 
ver medal  for  an  essay  on  'The  Influence  of  Liter- 
ature on  .Architecture'. 

In  1 90 1  Bolton  was  appointed  first  headmaster 
of  the  new  day  school  at  the  Architectural  Associ- 
ation. I  lis  first  niajfjr  commission  was  a  factor) 
and  offices  in  Limehouse  (or  the  Sanitas  Com- 
pany (1900).  I  le  built  (or  himseK  a  house  (I.arks- 
clifi)  on  the  cliffs  ai  Birchington,  Kent  (1906). 
His  most  important  commission  was  the  com- 
pletion r)l  the  offices  fi)r  the  I  lamburg-.Amerika 
Linic  in  C(Kk.%pur  Street,  London  (i90f>-8). 


Subsequently  he  built  a  house  in  the  countn  for  a 
wealthy  barrister  (I  lurUvood  in  Sussex)  and 
another  in  the  Usk  \  alley  (Colomendy),  where  he 
also  displayed  a  talent  for  garden  design 
(1912-14).  However,  most  of  the  work  he  was 
doing  at  this  time  was  of  a  minor  nature. 

Having  moved  his  family  back  to  London  in 
1913,  Bolton  was  in  191 7  appointed  curator  of 
Sir  John  Soane's  .Museum  in  succession  to 
Walter  L.  Spiers  [q.v.].  He  remained  in  this  post 
until  his  death.  He  opened  up  the  Museum  to 
scholars  and  architectural  historians  by  writing 
many  articles  on  Soane  and  his  collections  for  the 
architectural  press  in  the  1920s  and  also 
embarked  on  a  series  of  publications  about 
Soane:  The  Works  of  Sir  John  Soane  (1924),  an 
edition  of  Soane's  Royal  .Academy  Lectures,  on 
Architecture  (1929)  and  The  Portrait  of  Sir  John 
Soane  (1927),  as  well  as  a  number  of  pamphlets. 
He  also  wrote  a  two-volume  work  on  The  Architec- 
ture of  Robert  and  James  Adam  (1922),  which  led  to 
work  at  .Adam's  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and  in  1925 
to  his  being  consultant  to  the  eighth  Earl  of  Jersey 
at  Osterley  Park. 

Bolton  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Societv  of 
Antiquaries  in  191 4  and  sened  on  the  council  of 
the  London  Topographical  Societ)  (1918-27). 
From  the  early  1920s  until  his  death  he  was  joint 
editor  with  H.  Duncan  Hendr*  of  the  Wren 
Societv'  volumes.  Bolton  may  not  have  enjovcd 
outstanding  success  as  an  architect  but  he  was 
greatly  respected;  it  was  as  a  scholar  that  he 
excelled. 

In  1897  he  married  in  London  I  larriet  Barnes 
Fall  (died  1944),  daughter  of  Samuel  Fall  of  Car- 
olina. They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Bolton  died  in  London  17  January  1945. 
[Press-cuttings  book  at  SirJohn  Soane's  Museum;  obi- 
tuaries in  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institute  oj  British  .Inhitects, 
Januan.  1945  and  Architectural  Association  Journal, 
l'ebruar\  1943;  Jill  Lever,  'A.J.  Holton,  Architect', 
Architectural  Histor)',  vol.  xx\ii,  1984;  A.  Stuart  Ciray, 
Edwardian  Architecture:  a  Biographical  Dictionary',  1 983 . 1 

Ptri  R  iHoRN  roN 

BOMBERCi,  David  (1890-1937),  painter,  was 
born  in  Birmingham  5  December  1890,  the  fifth 
oi  the  eleven  children  of  Abraham  Bomberg,  a 
Polish  immigrant  leather-worker,  and  his  wile 
Rebecca,  whose  (amily  kept  an  inn  and  reared 
horses.  In  1895  the  (amily  moved  to  Whitechapel, 
London,  and  Bomberg  attended  Old  Castle 
Street  School,  od  Aldgate  High  Siiect.  Around 
1906  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  (ierman  immi- 
grant lithographer,  Paul  Fischer,  in  Islington.  But 
lar  more  important  to  his  (uture  development  as 
an  artist  were  the  evening  classes  at  the  Westmin- 
ster School  given  by  Walter  Sickert  |q.v.|,  which 
he  attended  in  1908-10.  Then,  (ortified  by  a  visit 
to  the  '.Manet  and  the  Posl-lmpressionists'  exhi- 
bition at  the  CJralton  Cialleries  (1910),  where  he 
saw  Cezanne's  work  for  the  first  time,  Bomberg 
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entered  the  Slade  School  of  Art  in  London  with 
the  aid  of  a  much-needed  loan  from  the  Jewish 
Education  Aid  Societ\'. 

During  his  time  at  the  Slade  (1911-13),  Bom- 
berg proved  himself  a  precocious  and  innovative 
student.  One  of  an  exceptional  Slade  generation, 
which  included  Paul  Nash,  William  Roberts,  (Sir) 
Stanley  Spencer,  and  Edward  Wadsworth  [qq.v.], 
he  rapidly  gained  a  reputation  as  a  forceful  mem- 
ber of  the  avant-garde.  Percy  Wvndham  Lewis 
[q.v.]  visited  Bomberg  at  his  I'enter  Buildings 
studio  in  191 2,  and  in  191 3  he  travelled  to  Paris 
with  (Sir)  Jacob  Epstein  [q.v.]  to  select  work  for 
the  Jewish  section  of  an  important  exhibition  of 
'Twentieth  Century  Art'  at  the  Whitechapel  .Art 
Gallery  (1914).  After  leaving  the  Slade  Bomberg 
had  a  short  and  stormy  affiliation  with  the  Omega 
workshops  of  Roger  Fry  [q.v.]  before  exhibiting 
sbc  works  in  the  'Cubist  room'  section  of  'The 
Camden  Town  Group  and  Others'  (December 
1913),  a  major  suney  of  the  British  avant-garde 
held  at  Brighton  City  .Art  Galleries. 

But  1 9 1 4  was  the  annus  mirahilis  of  his  early 
career.  I  laving  exhibited  Hve  works  as  a  founder- 
member  of  the  London  Group,  including  a  fren- 
etic and  impressively  organized  canvas  called  'In 
the  Hold'  (1913-14,  Tate  Gallery),  he  asserted 
his  independence  from  Wyndham  Lewis's  newly- 
formed  Vorticist  group.  Bomberg's  hrst  one-man 
show  at  the  Chenil  Gallery,  Chelsea  (July  1914) 
established  him  as  a  remarkably  powerful  Cubo- 
Futurist.  In  a  youthful  masterpiece  entitled  'The 
Mud  Bath'  (19 14,  Tate  Gallery),  he  presented  a 
vision  of  his  local  Whitechapel  steam-baths  as  a 
stark  arena  where  harsh,  clear-cut  figures,  an 
amalgam  of  human  and  machine  forms,  hurled 
themselves  around  and  into  the  pool. 

Bomberg  shared  the  \  orticists'  involvement 
with  the  machine-age  dynamism  of  modern 
urban  life.  In  191 5  he  exhibited  six  works  in  the 
'invited  to  show'  non-members'  section  of  the 
first  Vorticist  exhibition,  held  at  the  Dore  Galler- 
ies in  London.  By  November,  however,  he  had 
enlisted  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  from  which  he 
later  transferred  to  the  1 8th  King's  Ro\  al  Rifles. 
In  March  1916  he  was  sent  to  the  front  line  in 
France. 

.Although  war  prevented  Bomberg  from  paint- 
ing, he  did  receive  an  important  commission  in 
19 1 7  from  the  Canadian  War  Memorials  Fund. 
The  subject  was  'Sappers  at  Work'  and  the  first 
version  (19 18,  Tate  Gallery)  was  rejected.  The 
second,  more  representational  version  (1919, 
National  Gallery  of  Canada,  Ottawa)  was 
accepted.  During  the  1920s  Bomberg  underwent 
an  irrevocable  loss  of  faith  in  machine-age 
abstraction.  I  le  turned  instead  to  a  more  tra- 
ditional style  rooted  in  his  response  to  landscape. 
After  journeying  to  Jerusalem  in  1923  with  funds 
provided  by  the  Palestine  Foundation  Fund,  he 


painted  surprisingly  naturalistic  views  of  the  city 
and  countryside.  Then,  having  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1927  and  left  his  wife,  he  held  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Palestine  and  Petra  paintings  at  the 
Leicester  Galleries  (1928). 

In  1929  he  made  his  first  trip  to  Spain,  where 
Toledo  inspired  him  to  achieve  a  greater  breadth 
and  expressiveness  in  his  landscapes.  I  le 
returned  to  London  early  in  1930,  but  only  dis- 
played his  Spanish  paintings  in  a  1932  one-man 
show  at  the  Bloomsbury  Gallery .  These  were  the 
vears  when  Bomberg's  reputation  faltered,  and 
during  his  brief  affiliation  with  the  Communist 
party  he  visited  Russia  in  1933.  Lack  of  success 
then  drove  him  back  to  Spain,  where  his  best 
work  was  painted  at  Ronda  in  .Andalusia.  By  the 
time  Bomberg  applied  for  a  war  artist's  com- 
mission in  1939  he  was  a  sadly  neglected  figure. 
.After  several  rejections  the  w  ar  artists'  committee 
grudgingly  asked  him  to  paint  an  underground 
bomb  store  near  Burton-on-Trent  in  1942.  It 
inspired  some  of  his  finest  work,  but  the  com- 
mittee only  accepted  three  bomb-store  drawings. 

Bomberg  suffered  continual  rejection  during 
the  war.  The  last  one-man  show  he  ever  held  in 
London  was  staged  at  the  Leger  Gallery  (1943), 
and  the  only  art  school  to  accept  him  as  a  teacher 
was  the  Borough  Polytechnic,  where  he  taught 
part-time  from  1945  to  1953.  .Although  the 
classes  were  small,  he  became  a  legendary 
teacher.  .Among  his  students  were  Frank  .Auer- 
bach  and  Leon  Kossoff,  and  the  Borough  period 
coincided  with  his  most  fruitful  post-war  painting 
expeditions:  Cornwall  in  August  1947,  and 
Cyprus  in  the  summer  of  the  follow  ing  year.  The 
heat  and  light  of  the  .Mediterranean  inspired  him 
to  paint  his  most  exuberant  and  expressive  land- 
scapes, but  they  remained  largely  unseen. 

He  returned  to  Ronda  in  1954.  There,  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  School  of  Painting 
at  the  V  ilia  Paz,  he  executed  his  final  landscapes 
and  figure  paintings.  A  new  turbulence  enters  his 
freely  handled  work,  and  the  'Last  Self-Portrait' 
(1956)  reveals  the  extent  of  his  despair. 

In  19 16  Bomberg  married  .Alice,  daughter  of 
John  Burton  Mayes,  a  London  wholesale  sta- 
tioner, and  divorced  w  ife  of  Jack  Richardson.  He 
left  her  in  1927  and  in  1941  married  the  painter 
Lilian  Mendelson,  divorced  wife  of  Jacob 
Mendelson,  an  art  dealer.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Oliver  Oswald  I  lolt,  civil  senant.  They  had 
one  daughter,  born  in  1935.  In  1957  Bomberg 
became  seriously  ill  and  was  moved  to  hospital  in 
Gibraltar,  and  later  to  England.  He  died  at  St 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  19  .August  1957. 

[Richard  Cork,  David  Bomher^,  19S7;  Richard  Cork, 
David  Bumhen^,  catalogue  of  the  retrospective  exhibition 
at  the  Tate  Gallen,,  1988;  David  Bomberg  archive,  Tate 
Galierv;  private  information.)  Richard  Cork 
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BONAVTA-HUNT,  Henn  George  (1847- 
19 1 7),  founder  of  Trinin  College  of  Music.  [See 

HUNT,  HENRY  GEORGE  BONAVIA-.] 

BONFL\M,  Francis  Robert  (i 785-1 863),  Con- 
senative  part>  agent,  was  born  in  London  6  Sep- 
tember 1785,  he  and  an  older  sister  Susan  being 
the  only  sur\iving  children  (two  sons  and  a 
daughter  having  died  in  infancy)  of  Francis  War- 
ren Bonham,  landow  ner  of  BaUintaggart,  count) 
Kildare,  who  later  settled  in  England,  and  his 
second  w  ife  Dorothea  Sophia  Herbert  of  Muck- 
ross,  count)  Kern. .  After  private  tutoring  he  went 
to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took 
his  BA  in  1807.  In  1808  he  entered  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  18 14  though  he  never 
practised. 

In  1830  he  was  elected  for  the  government 
borough  of  Rye  and  the  follow  ing  year  was  active 
as  Tor\  assistant  whip.  Though  defeated  at  Rye 
in  1 83 1  he  took  part  in  the  management  of  the 
1832  general  election.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel 
formed  his  first  ministr\  in  1834  he  appointed 
Bonham  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance.  He  sat  in 
the  1835-7  Parliament  as  member  for  Harwich 
and  assistant  whip,  losing  his  scat  at  the  next 
general  election.  From  1832  he  replaced  William 
Holmes  [q.v.],  who  was  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  1832  to  1837,  as  the  Consenative 
party's  chief  electoral  expert.  Though  making  no 
attempt  to  stand  for  Parliament  in  1841,  he  was 
again  appointed  storekeeper  of  the  ordnance  in 
Peel's  second  ministr\'.  He  resigned  this  post  in 
1845  as  a  result  of  a  parliamentarv  enquin  into 
alleged  improper  acquisition  of  railway  shares. 
He  continued  nevertheless  to  act  as  unpaid  orga- 
nizer and  adviser  to  the  Peclites  up  to  1852.  In 
1853,  through  the  good  offices  of  VV.  E.  Glad- 
stone and  other  Peelites  in  the  ministr\^  of  G.  H. 
Gordon,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  rescued 
from  penurv  by  an  appointment  as  commissioner 
of  income  tax,  retiring  throuj,h  ill  health  some 
time  before  his  death. 

Bonham  was  a  founder-member  of  the  Carlton 
Club  from  where  he  carried  out  mo.st  of  his  work. 
I  lis  detailed  and  systematic  accumulation  of 
electoral  information  provided  him  with  an 
unsurpa.ssed  knowledge  of  constituencies  and 
candidates  and  greatly  contributed  to  the  efficient 
Consenative  organization  which  triumphed  in 
1841.  .Modest,  discreet,  industrious,  and  loyal, 
Bonham  enjoyed  the  friendship,  affection,  and 
trust  not  only  of  Peel  but  of  many  other  leading 
members  of  the  party.  I  lis  career  marks  an 
impctrtanl  stage  in  the  development  ol  party  man- 
agement in  the  post- 1832  era,  when  legal  regis- 
tration of  voters  constituted  a  new  factor  in 
electoral  calculalir)ns. 

He  died  unmarried  id  April  1863  in  the 
Knighi.sbridge  home  he  shared  with  his  sister. 
His  voluminous  political  correspondence  was 


purchased  from  her  by  Peel's  literar\-  executors, 
the  fifth  Earl  Stanhope  and  Edward,  Viscount 
Cardwell  [qq.v.],  and  destroyed  except  for  the 
two  volumes  incorporated  in  the  Peel  papers,  now 
in  the  British  Library,  and  letters  of  his  own 
retained  by  Lord  Stanhope. 

|N.  Gash,  'F.  R.  Bonham:  Conservative  "Political  Sec- 
retarv"  1832-47',  English  Historical  Rniem,  vol.  Ixiii, 
1948, 'Bonham  and  the  Conservative  Party,  1830-1857' 
in  Pillars  ofGoierumetil  and  Other  Essays,  1986,  and  Poli- 
tics in  the  Age  of  Peel,  1953.]  Norman  Gash 

BOREHAM,  Hervey  of  (r.  1 228-1277),  adminis- 
trator. [See  HERVEY  OF  BOREHAM.] 

BOSANQUET,  Helen  (186(^1925),  social 
reformer  and  theorist,  was  born  10  February 
i860  in  Manchester,  the  youngest  daughter  and 
fifth  child  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  the  Revd  John  Dendy,  who  had  been 
a  Nonconformist  minister,  and  then  became  a 
businessman  in  Manchester,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Beard,  daughter  of  a  Unitarian  minister.  She  was 
educated  at  home  by  a  German  governess;  then, 
after  keeping  house  for  her  brothers,  in  1 886  she 
went  to  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where 
she  and  another  were  the  first  women  to  gain 
first-class  honours  in  the  Cambridge  moral 
sciences  tripos  in  1889.  She  specialized  in  politi- 
cal economy.  She  then  moved  to  London,  joined 
the  Charitv  Organization  Societ>-,  and  became 
organizer  and  district  secretarv-  of  the  Shoreditch 
branch.  She  was  also  active  in  the  London  Ethical 
Society,  where  she  met  the  philosopher  Bernard 
Bosanquet  [q.v.]  (died  1923),  whom  she  married 
in  1895.  J^^  ^^s  ^hc  son  of  the  Revd  Robert  Wil- 
liam Bosanquet  of  Rock.  Helen  Bosanquet  took 
no  more  paid  employment,  but  was  active  as  a 
theorist  and  publicist  for  the  COS,  as  a  translator 
of  (lerman  philosophy  and  sociology,  and  as  a 
collaborator  with  her  husband. 

In  1902  she  had  a  inuch-publicized  exchange 
of  views  with  Benjamin  Seebohm  Rovvntree  [q.v.] 
on  the  extent  and  causes  of  primarv  povert) .  In 
1 905  she  was  appointed  a  member  ot  the  royal 
commission  on  the  poor  laws,  where  she 
defended  the  role  of  organized  private  charity 
against  the  bureaucratic  socialism  of  Mrs  Bea- 
trice Webb  (q.v.|;  she  is  believed  to  have  drafted 
many  sections  ol  the  majority  report.  In  ujoq  she 
became  editor  of  the  (Ihurily  Ortidiiistitioii  Raii-iv, 
and  in  19 14  she  published  a  histon  ol  the  pre- 
vious half-centurv  of  charitable  work  in  London, 
Social  liorlc  in  LonJon  iH(n)-n)i2.  She  was 
influential  in  defining  the  syllabus  of  the  (.OS's 
school  of  sociology,  founded  in  i()03,  which  was 
absorbed  into  the  London  School  of  Economics 
in  1912.  It  was  she  who  insisted  that  charitable 
visiting  should  be  grounded  in  lornial  training, 
and  that  social  workers  needed  education  in  his- 
tory, sociolog)',  and  economics,  as  well  as  pro- 
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fessional  skills.  That  two-tier  emphasis  remained 
a  characteristic  of  British  training  for  social  work. 

Her  major  writings  were:  Rich  and  Poor  {i8g6), 
The  Standard  of  Life  and  Other  Studies  ( 1 898),  The 
Strength  of  the  People  (1902),  and  The  Family 
(1906).  Beneath  their  discursiveness,  these  books 
exhibit  a  coherent  social  theon, :  the  way  to  social 
progress  lay  in  the  rational  wills  of  individuals, 
and  true  philanthropy  consisted  in  supporting 
and  strengthening  that  rational  will  rather  than  in 
the  mechanical  relief  of  poverty.  'The  one  funda- 
mental cure  for  poverty  is  to  make  the  poorer 
wage-earners  more  efficient  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  term — more  efficient  as  producers,  as  con- 
sumers, and  in  all  the  relations  of  life.' 

She  and  her  husband  lived  for  most  of  their 
married  life  in  Oxshott,  Surrey,  moving  later  to 
Golders  Green.  They  had  no  children.  In  later 
life  she  suffered  much  from  ill  health,  and  lived 
largely  in  retirement.  In  1924  she  published  a 
short  memoir  of  her  husband. 

Mrs  Bosanquet's  Newnham  nicknames — 
'Tone-Raiser'  and  'Aunt  Dendy' — suggest  a  cer- 
tain old-fashioned  high-mindedness  of  manner. 
Her  work  was  in  eclipse  for  most  of  the  twentieth 
centur),  partly  because  of  the  disparaging 
account  of  her  in  Beatrice  Webb's  diaries  ('the 
little  woman'),  and  partly  because  of  her  associ- 
ation with  a  subsequently  discredited  school  of 
'social  economies'.  She  was,  however,  a  major 
figure  in  the  development  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  British  social  work.  She  died  7  April  1925 
in  Golders  Green. 

[H.  McLachlan,  Records  of  a  Family,  iHoo- 11)33:  Pio- 
neers in  Education,  Social  Senice  and  Liberal  Religion, 
1935;  A.  M.  VlcBriar,  .-fM  Edwardian  Mixed  Doubles:  the 
Bosanquels  versus  lite  Hehbs,  1987;  Interjtational Journal oj 
Ethics,  passim;  Chant)'  Organization  Reiicw,  passim.  | 

Josf:  Harris 

BOTELER  or  BUTLER,  William  (//.  1640- 
1660),  Cromwellian  soldier  and  MP,  was  born  in 
the  1620s,  a  son  of  Neville  Boteler  of  Barnwell, 
Northamptonshire.  There  is  little  information 
about  his  early  life  but  reputedly  he  attended 
Oundle  School.  At  the  end  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
a  captain  of  horse.  Over  the  next  few  years  he  was 
active  in,  first,  local  and  soon  national  militan. 
affairs.  He  acquired  a  residence  in  Oundle  and 
land  in  Derbyshire.  Clearly  he  was  on  his  way  up 
economically.  1  lis  concern  for  religion  was  shown 
by  sen  ice  on  the  commission  for  the  propagation 
of  the  gospel  in  Wales  (where  he  became  a  JP) 
and  by  his  part  in  petitions  for  toleration,  which 
no  doubt  reinforced  contacts  w  ith  Oliver  Crom- 
well. .As  major-general  in  1655-7  for  Northamp- 
tonshire, Bedfordshire,  and  I  luntingdon — a 
remarkable  appointment  for  one  who  so  far  had 
never  commanded  a  regiment — he  was  particu- 
larly harsh  on  Catholics,  Quakers  (then  notorious 
as  'disturbers  of  the  peace'),  and  'rogues  and 
vagabonds',  whom  he  seems  to  have  lumped 


together.  He  was  noted,  too,  for  vigorous,  even 
violent,  implementation  of  the  decimation  tax 
upon  Royalists  and  was  certainly  among  the  most 
assiduous  of  the  major-generals. 

Elected  for  Northamptonshire  to  the  second 
Protectorate  Parliament  (1656-8),  he  was  promi- 
nent in  the  debates  over  the  alleged  'horrid  blas- 
phemy' at  Bristol  of  the  Quaker  James  Nayler 
[q.v.],  revealing  thereby  the  limitations  of  his  own 
toleration.  His  ears  tingled  and  his  heart  trembled 
to  hear  the  report.  Such  blasphemers  by  the 
Mosaic  law  w  ere  to  be  stoned  to  death  and  for  his 
part  he  could  freely  consent  to  it.  W  hen  the  Pro- 
tector enquired  about  the  grounds  for  the  Com- 
mons proceeding  to  a  trial,  Boteler  was  satisfied 
they  had  'a  judicatory  power'  to  do  so.  Not  unex- 
pectedly, his  defence  of  the  major-generals  in  the 
debates  over  the  decimation  bill  was  'hot'.  He 
deplored  the  House's  'dilatoriness'  in  voting 
funds  for  the  war  with  Spain.  Though  he  was 
opposed  to  the  offer  of  the  Crown  to  Cromwell  in 
the  spring  of  1657,  with  that  out  of  the  way  he 
came  round  in  support  of  the  revised  draft  of  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice  (June  1657).  In  the 
brief  second  session  (January  1658)  he  argued 
strongly  for  transacting  with  the  new  'other 
House'  as  a  House  of  Lords,  expounding  the  vir- 
tues of  government  by  a  single  person  and  a 
bicameral  Parliament.  In  his  intenentions  he  dis- 
played a  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  a 
grasp  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

He  did  not  sit  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parlia- 
ment (1659),  where,  however,  he  was  assailed  for 
gross  abuses  as  major-general  in  Northampton- 
shire. Though  he  claimed  merely  to  ha\e  fol- 
lowed the  Protector's  orders,  he  was  put  out  of 
the  commission  of  the  peace.  When  further 
penalties  were  proposed  Secretan  John  Thurloe 
[q.v.],  for  political  (and  perhaps  personal) 
reasons,  spoke  up  for  him,  pressing — ironically  in 
view  of  Boteler's  attitude  in  the  Nayler  trial — that 
he  should  be  heard  before  sentence.  The  abrupt 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  in  April  rescued 
him.  The  restored  Rump,  however,  took  away 
Boteler's  regimental  command  and  spurned  his 
nomination  as  quartermaster-general.  Even  so, 
he  was  given  a  garrison  command  at  Rockingham. 

At  the  Restoration  his  exclusion  from  the  Act 
of  Oblivion  w  as  rejected  by  a  small  majority.  He 
retired  to  live  quietly  at  first  at  Oatlands  Park, 
maintaining  his  religious  Nonconformity. 
Though  he  was  questioned  from  time  to  time 
about  radical  plots  and  was  even  for  a  while  held 
in  the  Tower,  his  claim  to  be  moved  now  by  con- 
science and  not  by  political  faction  seems  to  have 
been  accepted.  A  later  residence  in  Northamp- 
tonshire was  licensed  in  1673  for  dissenter  meet- 
ings, in  spite  of  his  earlier  bad  reputation  there. 
Otherwise  his  last  years  are  as  obscure  as  his 
earliest. 
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Boteler's  was  an  unappealing  personality.  His 
principles  were  narrow  and  his  realization  of 
them  oppressive.  His  career  suggests  that  he  was 
capable  of  combining  a  sense  of  dut\  with  an  urge 
to  self-help.  But  within  its  strait  parameters  his 
religion  seems  to  have  been  genuine  enough. 

Boteler  married  sometime  before  1646  Eliza- 
beth Brooke  of  Great  Oakley,  Northamptonshire, 
by  whom  he  had  at  least  one  child,  a  son.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

(Quarter  Sessions  records,  Northamptonshire  Record 
Office;  T.  Birch  (ed.),  Thurloe  Slate  Papers,  1742;  Visi- 
tation ofSorthants  1681,  Harieian  Society;  C.  H.  Firth 
and  G.  Davies,  Regimental  Histor}'  of  Cromwell's  Army, 
i930;J.  R.  Run  (ed.),  The  Diar^'  of  Thomas  Burton,  M.P., 
1828,  2nd  edn.  by  I.  Roots,  1974;  Commons  Jfoumals; 
C.  H.  Firth  (ed.),  Clarke  Papers,  1891-1901;  Calendar  of 
Slate  Papers  Domestic,  private  information.] 

Ivan  Roots 

BOTTOMLEY,  Jacob  (1613-^.1685),  Ranter. 

[See  BAUTHU.VILEY,  J.ACOB.] 

BOURNE,  John  (i  620-1 667),  naval  commander, 
of  Bermondsey,  was  the  younger  son  of  Robert 
Bourne  (d.  1625),  shipwright,  who  owned  a  dock- 
yard at  VVapping,  and  his  wife  Mar\ .  He  was  bap- 
tized 14  November  1620.  His  elder  brother 
Nehemiah  [q.v.]  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
1638  and  John  may  have  followed  him  there. 
During  the  1640s  he  commanded  ships  on  trad- 
ing voyages  to  Nlassachusetts,  in  association  with 
his  brother,  who  had  returned  home  in  1643. 

Parliament  drew  Nehemiah  into  naval  ser\ice 
in  1650  and  John  soon  followed.  I  le  commanded 
a  hired  merchantman  in  the  summer  of  1650, 
scr\ ing  under  his  brother,  and  was  appointed  to  a 
fourth-rate  warship  for  the  following  winter 
guard.  He  held  senior  commands  throughout  the 
first  Dutch  war.  He  was  rear-admiral  in  the 
squadron  of  (Sir)  William  Penn  [q.v.)  at  the  battle 
off  Portland  in  Februarv  1653;  his  ship  was 
boarded  by  the  Dutch  and  he  suffered  severe 
head  wounds  in  the  fighting. 

I  Ic  had  recovered  sufficiently  by  the  spring  to 
return  to  sea  as  flag-captain  in  the  Resoliitiou 
under  (icnerals  Richard  Deane  and  Cieorge 
Monck  [qq.v.j,  and  took  part  in  the  major  actions 
ofTthc  (jabbard  in  June  and  the  Tcxci  in  July.  In 
1654  he  led  a  squadron  to  Newfoundland,  though 
a  storm  disabled  his  ship  and  forced  him  to  turn 
back.  I  le  then  sened  in  the  Clhannel.  Early  in 

1656  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  ol  the  fleet 
being  sent  against  Spain  under  (ienerals  Robert 
Blake  Iq.v.l  and  Edward  Mountagu  (later  first 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  q.v.),  and  took  part  in  the  long 
hhK'kadc  of  (^adiz.  When  news  arrived  early  in 

1657  that  a  Spanish  plate  fleet  on  its  way  to  the 
(Canaries,  Bourne  (now  vice-admiral)  and  (Sir) 
Richard  Slayncr  iq.v.j,  the  new  rear-admiral, 
prc»»cd  Blake  lo  intercept  it.  I  Ic  UwV  part  in  the 


ensuing  operation  at  Santa  Cruz  in  April,  in 
which  the  entire  plate  fleet  was  destroyed. 

Bourne  was  a  firm  parliamentarian.  He  was 
willing  to  sene  under  the  Protectorate  but  his 
loyalties  were  essentially  republican  and  he  wel- 
comed the  restoration  of  the  Rump  early  in  1659. 
As  General  Mountagu,  commanding  a  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  was  a  known  Cromwellian,  the  support  of 
Bourne,  commanding  in  the  Downs,  was  of  con- 
siderable political  significance.  When  the  army 
ousted  the  Rump  in  October  1659  he  and  a  group 
of  other  naval  officers  then  ashore  wrote  to 
Monck  in  Scotland,  urging  him  to  accept  the 
coup,  arguing  that  divisions  would  only  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  cavaliers.  The  Rump,  probably 
resentful,  did  not  employ  him  again  when  it  was 
reinstalled  in  December,  and  Mountagu  had  no 
wish  to  recall  him.  Bourne  therefore  played  no 
part  in  the  Restoration,  returning  instead  to  his 
earlier  career  in  maritime  trade.  He  became  an 
elder  brother  of  Trinity  House  in  March  1660. 
He  was  away  at  sea  for  much  of  the  following 
year,  and  frequently  thereafter,  on  voyages  to  the 
.Mediterranean  and  North  .America. 

As  a  Puritan,  Bourne  had  devoted  himself  to 
God's  cause,  as  he  saw  it.  When  a  storm  disabled 
his  ship  in  1654  he  was  dismayed  by  the  thought 
that  God  might  have  judged  him  unworthy  to  be 
an  instrument.  In  1655  he  responded  to  news  of 
the  persecution  of  the  W  aldenses  by  arranging  a 
day  of  fasting  in  the  Channel  fleet  and  a  collection 
for  the  victims. 

Bourne  died  in  1667,  probably  in  July  or 
August.  In  a  will  drawn  up  two  years  earlier  he 
bequeathed  his  estate  in  Bermondsey  to  his  wife 
Mar\,  and  their  two  sons  Robert  and  John. 

[VV.  C.  Chaplin,  'Nehemiah  Bourne',  Publications  of  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  xlii,  1952-6;  B.  S. 
Capp,  Cromwell's  Savy,  1989;  J.  R.  Powell,  John 
Bourne,  Sometime  Vice-.^dmirai',  Mariner's  Mirror,  vol. 
Ixii,  1976.]  Bf.rn.ard  Capp 

BOWYER,  Robert  (r.i  560-1 621),  clerk  of  the 
parliaments,  was  the  younger  son  of  William 
Bowyer  of  Wimbledon,  Surrey,  bailiff  of  W est- 
minster  and  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower, 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  John  1  larcourt 
()(  Stanton  I  larcourt,  ()xfi)rdshire,  and  widow  ol 
John  Knyvet  of  Ashwellthorpe,  Norfi)lk.  1  lis  only 
brother  died  young;  his  sister  married  Richard 
1  lighgate.  1  lis  lather  came  of  a  well-known  Sus- 
sex family,  and  left  him  a  lease  ol  Selsey  prebend 
in  his  will  of  15  April  1569. 

Bowyer  received  his  BA  at  Oxford  in  1 579,  and 
went  on  to  (ililford's  Inn,  and  in  1580  to  the 
.Middle  Temple.  I  le  attached  himscll  to  the  Sus- 
sex tnagnate  Thomas  Sackvillc,  then  Lord  Buck- 
hurst  and  later  lord  treasurer  and  first  Earl  of 
Dorset  |q.v.|,  who  in  151)4  recommended  him  to 
act  as  deputy  to  John  Parker  in  a  Chancerv  post  as 
'of  honest   sort   and   behaviour,  of  such  good 
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knowledge  and  skill  for  the  discharge  of  such  a 
place,  and  withall  having  so  good  means  and 
abilih  to  live'.  He  received  the  appointment,  but 
Parker  himself  was  never  sworn  into  ofHce.  Even 
with  Sackville's  favour  Bowyer  failed  to  secure 
more  than  the  reversion  in  1597  to  the  clerkship 
of  the  parliaments,  the  successful  candidate  aver- 
ring that  he  was  unfit  'by  reason  of  a  great  imper- 
fection he  hath  in  his  speech'.  Sackville  took  him 
into  his  own  sen  ice  as  secretarv,  and  secured  his 
return  to  the  Parliament  of  1601  for  the  Sussex 
borough  of  Steyning.  I  le  left  a  distinctive  mark  of 
his  presence,  protesting  on  1 2  December  that  a 
member  had  been  'pulled  back'  from  voting  in  a 
close  division,  and  fainting  six  days  later:  'It  was 
said  he  had  a  spice  of  the  falling  sickness.' 

In  1604  he  was  appointed  with  a  relative  I  lenry 
Elsynge  [q.v.],  to  his  father's  post  of  keeper  of  the 
Tower  records.  On  31  October  1605  he  was  by- 
elected  for  Evesham,  taking  the  place  of  a  man 
who  had  been  an  Exchequer  colleague  of  one  of 
his  Bowyer  cousins.  He  was  more  active  as  a 
member  of  the  first  Jacobean  Parliament,  often 
called  upon  in  his  official  capacity  to  supply  pre- 
cedents, but  he  is  best  remembered  for  his  diarv 
of  the  Parliament,  which  has  been  described  as 
'indispensable'.  On  a  more  personal  level,  he 
concerned  himself  with  a  land  bill  for  VVUliam 
Essex,  who  had  married  a  I  larcourt,  acting  as  a 
feoffee  for  his  Berkshire  estate.  He  was  sworn 
clerk  of  the  parliaments  on  30  Januar>  1610, 
relinquishing  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  bringing  order  to 
the  parliamentary  records  after  what  he  called  the 
'negligence'  of  his  predecessors.  Among  his 
achievements  was  the  recoverv  of  the  Lords  Jour- 
nal for  1536. 

He  died  on  14  or  15  iVlarch  1621.  He  had 
never  married,  but  his  will  shows  that  he  regarded 
Elsynge,  his  successor  in  the  clerkship,  more  or 
less  as  a  son.  I  le  was  particularly  grateful  to  him 
for  the  'extraordinan  kindness'  he  had  shown  his 
wife,  Bowver's  niece  Blanche  Ilighgate,  near 
whom  he  was  buried  in  St  Dunstan  in  the  West. 

[D.  Vi.WWhon  (ed.),  Parliiimenlar}'  Diar^'  of  Robert  Bonr)'er 
1606-1607,  1931;  P.  W.  Hasler,  The  House  of  Commons 
1558- 1 60^,  1 98 1 ;  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Lihrar}' 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  1972.I  Ai.\N  Davidson 

BOYLE,  Constance  Antonina  ('Nina')  (1865- 
1943),  women's  rights  campaigner,  was  born  in 
Bexley,  Kent,  21  December  1865,  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Boyle,  captain  in  the  Royal  Artillerv, 
and  his  wife  Frances  Sydney  Sankey.  She  had  a 
brother,  Sydney  Herbert  Boyle.  Little  is  known 
about  her  early  life  or  education. 

Around  the  turn  of  the  centurv'  Nina  Boyle 
spent  several  years  in  South  Africa,  where  she 
worked  as  a  journalist  and  founded  the  Women's 
Enfranchisement  League  of  Johannesburg. 
Shortly  after  her  return  to  England  in  1 9 1 1 ,  she 


joined  the  Women's  Freedom  League  (\\  FL),  a 
militant  non-violent  organization  concerned  with 
the  extension  of  suffrage  and  other  rights  to 
women.  She  became  head  of  the  WFL's  political 
and  militant  department  in  191 2.  She  made 
speeches  all  over  Britain,  wrote  on  a  regular  basis 
for  the  Vote  (the  journal  of  the  V\  FL)  and  took 
part  in  demonstrations  and  deputations  to 
government  officials.  She  was  arrested  on  several 
occasions  and  imprisoned  three  times. 

In  the  autumn  of  191 4  Nina  Boyle  and  Mar- 
garet Damer  Dawson  established  the  first  volun- 
tary women's  police  force,  the  \V  omen  \  olunteer 
Police  Corps.  In  late  191 6  Nina  Boyle  went  to 
Macedonia  and  Serbia  to  do  war-relief  work,  for 
which  she  was  awarded  the  Samaritan  medal  and 
the  .Allied  medal. 

Although  women  over  thirty  gained  the  vote  in 
19 1 8,  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  women 
were  eligible  to  stand  for  Parliament.  In  March 
191 8  Nina  Boyle,  offering  herself  as  a  test  case, 
announced  that  she  would  stand  in  the  Kcighley 
by-election.  A  technical  flaw  in  her  papers  invali- 
dated her  nomination,  but  the  fact  that  the 
returning  officer  was  prepared  to  accept  her  can- 
didature ended  the  controversy  about  women's 
eligibilitv. 

During  the  1920s  and  1930s  Nina  Boyle's 
interests  reflected  the  diversity  of  feminist  con- 
cerns of  that  time.  She  campaigned  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Union  of  VV  omen  Teachers,  the 
Women's  Election  Committee,  the  Open  Door 
Council  (which  aimed  to  remove  protective  bar- 
riers that  restricted  women's  employment  oppor- 
tunities), and  organizations  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  women  and  children  in  developing 
countries.  The  most  important  of  these  w  as  the 
Save  the  Children  Fund  (SCF);  Nina  Boyle  went 
to  the  USSR  in  1921  to  work  in  an  SCF  famine- 
relief  programme,  she  wrote  articles  for  SCF 
publications,  and  she  made  frequent  speeches  as 
a  representative  of  the  organization.  On  20  May 
1936  the  SCF  honoured  her  with  a  tribute  at  the 
Lyceum  Club. 

In  the  1920s  and  1930s  Nina  Boyle  wrote  a 
number  of  novels.  She  was,  by  all  accounts,  an 
accomplished,  entertaining,  and  witty  storvteller. 

There  were  many  highlights  in  her  career  as  a 
campaigner  for  women's  rights,  but  it  may  be  that 
her  greatest  contribution  was  the  w  ay  she  inspired 
others.  She  was  an  excellent  organizer,  and  an 
effective  writer  and  speech-maker,  and  her  words 
influenced  both  prominent  and  grassroots  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  movement.  A  courageous 
and  independent  woman  who  expressed  strong 
indignation  at  injustice,  her  passion  for  the  causes 
she  was  committed  to  was  tempered  by  a  sense  of 
mischief  and  an  abilitv  to  take  herself  not  too 
seriously.  She  was  modest  and  unconcerned  that 
others  were  often  given  credit  for  ideas  that  she 
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had  originated.  She  never  married.  She  died  in 
London  4  March  1943. 

[  I  ote,  1911-18,  passim;  Record,  1 9  2 1  -2 ,  passim;  World 's 
Children,  igij-^S, passim;  private  information.] 
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BOZON,  Nicholas  (fl.  1300),  Franciscan 
preacher  and  writer.  In  spite  of  his  large  literan. 
output,  ver\  little  information  about  his  life  sur- 
vives. He  himself  says  that  he  was  'del  ordre  de 
freres  menours',  and  that  he  was  'ordenours', 
which  probably  means  that  he  had  the  right  to 
administer  absolution  (a  right  much  sought  after 
by  the  mendicants).  It  has  been  suggested  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Bozon  family  of  Norfolk,  and  that 
he  may  had  studied  at  Oxford.  It  is  likely  that  he 
belonged  to  the  frian,-  in  Nottingham  (he  refers  to 
the  rivers  Trent  and  Den\ent  as  if  they  are  fami- 
liar to  him).  He  writes  in  Anglo-Norman,  but 
sometimes  quotes  a  proverb  or  a  pithy  saying  in 
English,  and  sometimes  uses  an  English  word 
(like  wapaitak).  Works  attributed  to  him  (either  by 
himself  or  by  scribes)  include  allegories  in  verse 
(such  as  the  Char  d'Orgueil,  or  the  Passion,  in 
which  Christ  is  a  lover-knight  who,  wearing  the 
arms  of  his  squire  .Adam,  fights  Belial  in  order  to 
rescue  his  beloved.  Mankind),  several  poems  on 
the  Virgin  Mar)-,  a  number  of  saints'  lives  in  verse, 
some  lively  sermons  in  verse,  and  the  Plainte 
d'Amour,  a  powerful  satire  on  corruption,  which 
may  well  have  been  inspired  by  the  Bull  Exivi  de 
paradiso  (13 12).  The  best-known,  however,  is  the 
Conies  moralises  (probably  written  after  1320),  a 
collection  of  prose  stories  and  exempla  illustrat- 
ing some  moral  point,  which  were  perhaps 
intended  to  be  used  in  sermons.  It  includes  ani- 
mal fables,  contemporan,  anecdotes,  and  material 
drawn  from  bestiaries  or  natural  histor>.  The 
stories  are  told  in  a  vivid  and  direct  manner,  and 
show  a  curiosity  about  the  world  and  human 
behaviour  and  a  practical  and  down-to-earth 
attitude. 

(A.  Thomas,  ffistoire  lilleraire  de  la  I'rance,  \ol.  xxwi, 
1924,  pp.  400-24;  .VI.  \.  KIcnke,  Diclionnaire  des  lellres 
fran^uises:  le  mti)>en  d^e,  1964,  p.  549;  .\1.  I).  I.egge, 
Angla-Xorman  in  the  C.loislers,  1 950,  pp.  85-9,  and  Anglo- 
\urman  Literature  and  its  Background,  1 963,  pp.  229-32; 
P.  .Vlcycr  and  1..  Toulmin  Smith  (cds.),  (Pontes  moralises, 
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URADDOCK,  Elizabeth  Margaret  ('Bessie') 
(1899- 1 970),  trade-union  activist  and  Labour 
MP,  was  born  in  Liverpool  24  September  1S99, 
the  cider  daughter  of!  iugh  Hamber,  bookbinder, 
and  his  wife  .Vlar>,  daughter  of  Andrew  Little, 
Edinburgh  lawyer.  .\iar>'  Hanibcr  became 
national  organizer  of  the  Union  ol  Distributive 
and  Allied  Workers  and  a  passionate  socialist,  E. 
Sylvia  Pankhursi  [q.v.j  once  calling  her  'the  finest 
fighting  platform  speaker  in  the  country'. 

She  left  elementar)  school  at  fourteen  to  take  a 
job  filling  seed  packets  for  five  shillings  a  week; 


later  she  worked  for  a  draper  and  subsequently 
for  the  Co-op,  where  she  joined  the  union  move- 
ment of  which  she  was  to  be  a  lifelong  member. 
I  ler  main  interest,  however,  was  in  politics.  From 
socialist  Sunday  School  she  moved  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Labour  part)',  which  she  left  in  1920 
because  she  found  it  insufficiently  radical,  and 
joined  instead  the  recently  formed  Communist 
part)  of  Great  Britain.  In  1924  she  repudiated 
communism  and  returned  to  the  Labour  move- 
ment. 

In  1922  she  married  John  ('Jack')  Braddock,  a 
former  boxer,  who  shared  her  political  and  social 
interests.  They  had  no  children.  Their  marriage, 
which  was  ven,  close,  lasted  until  Jack's  death  in 
1963:  by  then  'the  Braddocks'  had  become 
legendar)'  in  the  politics  of  Merseyside.  He 
became  leader  of  the  Liverpool  cit)-  council;  she 
was  a  member  of  the  cit)  council  from  1930  to 
1 96 1,  for  the  last  six  years  as  an  alderman. 

In  1936  she  was  adopted  as  the  prospective 
parliamentar)  candidate  for  the  Exchange  div- 
ision of  Liverpool.  Because  of  the  extensions  of 
the  life  of  that  Parliament  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war,  she  had  to  wait  until  1945  to  fight  an  elec- 
tion, which  she  won  with  a  majorit)'  of  665.  She 
was  the  first  Labour  candidate  to  be  returned  for 
that  constituency  and  the  first  woman  MP  for  a 
Liverpool  seat.  She  was  elected  to  the  Labour 
part)  national  executive  committee  in  1947  and 
remained  an  MP  until  1970,  despite  an  attempt 
by  her  local  part)  to  oust  her  in  1955  because  of 
her  right-wing  position. 

She  became  one  of  the  notable  personalities  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  1952  she  was  the 
first  woman  MP  to  be  suspended  from  a  sitting. 
Always  outspoken — and  there  were  some  who 
found  her  language  over-rich  for  the  Palace  of 
Westminster — she  was  defiant  in  her  support  of 
working  people.  She  argued  passionately  for 
better  housing,  education,  and  welfare  services 
for  the  poor,  and  was  a  particularly  strong  advo- 
cate of  the  National  I  lealth  Sen  ice,  making  her- 
self an  expert  on  mental  health.  She  was  also  a 
defender  of  the  .sport  of  boxing.  A  large  woman, 
who  confessed  to  weighing  fifteen  stone,  she 
championed  the  manufacture  of  outsize  clothes  at 
modest  prices.  She  was  not  gracious  to  those 
whose  arguments  she  rejected,  whether  they 
came  from  the  opposition  or  her  own  party,  as 
Aneurin  Bevan  |q.v.|  and  .Michael  Foot  were 
both,  at  dilferent  times,  to  discover.  Dceplv  anta- 
gonistic towards  the  1  ,e(i,  she  opposed  Bevanism. 
When  offered  a  post  in  the  I  .ahour  government  ol 
1964  she  refused,  saying  that  she  could  do  more 
fighting  for  the  government  in  Liverpool.  Thus 
she  stayed  on  the  back-benches,  retained  her 
roots  in  .Merseyside,  and  fought  for  the  people 
and  ideals  which  she  had  always  supported.  She 
died  in  Liverpool  13  November  1970. 
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[The  Times,  14  November  1970;  Sunday  Times,  15 
November  1970;  J.  and  E.  Hraddock,  The  Braddocks, 
1963;  private  information  from  Lord  Wilson  of 
Rievaulx.]  Elizabeth  Vallancf. 

BRADSTREET,  Simon  (1603- 1697),  governor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  was  born  in 
March  1603,  the  son  of  Simon  Bradstreet,  Puri- 
tan vicar  of  Horbling,  Lincolnshire.  He  received 
the  BA  degree  (1620)  and  the  MA  (1624)  from 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  His  tutor,  Dr 
John  Preston  [q.v.],  recommended  Bradstreet  to 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  employed  him  as  an 
assistant  steward  on  his  estates.  He  joined  the 
group  planning  a  Puritan  colony  and  in  March 
1630  he  was  named  secretan,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company.  I  le  was  chosen  an  assistant  in 
the  following  month,  shortly  before  he  and  his 
family  accompanied  Go\ernor  John  \\ inthrop 
[q.v.]  to  New  England  on  the  Arhella. 

Bradstreet  sened  as  an  assistant  (councillor 
and  justice  of  the  peace)  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  colony  for  the  ne.\t  fortv-nine  years.  He 
served  on  important  committees  and  helped 
organize  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  a 
confederation  of  the  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  I  laven,  and  Plymouth  colonies.  Brad- 
street was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  thirty -three  years,  in  1662  he  repre- 
sented .Massachusetts  as  an  agent  to  King 
Charles  II.  He  received  confirmation  of  the  col- 
ony's charter,  but  the  king  demanded  greater 
religious  toleration  and  Bradstreet  temporarily 
lost  some  popularity  as  a  bearer  of  bad  tidings.  In 
1678  he  was  chosen  deputy  governor  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  governor  of  the  colony. 

Bradstreet  was  a  moderate  who  was  increas- 
ingly unpopular  with  those  who  wished  to  hght 
royal  attacks  on  the  colony's  charter.  Despite  this 
he  was  re-elected  governor  annually  until  the 
charter  was  revoked  and  the  colony  subsumed 
into  the  dominion  of  New  England  in  1686.  He 
refused  a  seat  on  the  dominion  council  because 
the  new  government  lacked  a  representative 
assembly.  Following  the  revolt  that  o\erthrew  the 
dominion  in  April  of  1 689,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  council  of  safety  that  ran  the  colony's  affairs 
until  a  popular  convention  voted  to  resume  the 
old  charter  government.  Bradstreet  again  sened 
as  governor  until  .May  of  1692  when  the  governor 
appointed  under  the  new  royal  charter  arrived. 

Bradstreet's  first  wife  Anne  [q.v.]  achieved 
note  as  a  distinguished  poet,  much  of  whose  work 
described  aspects  of  their  family  life.  They  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  .After  .Anne's  death 
in  1672,  Bradstreet  married  .Anne  Gardner,  the 
daughter  of  Emmanuel  Downing  and  niece  of 
John  Winthrop.  Bradstreet  died  in  Salem  in 
March  1697. 

[Cotton  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  1702; 
KxchzrA  ]o\\r\^on,  Adjustmefil  to  Empire,  1981;  .Michael 


Hall,  Edmard  Randolph  and  the  American  Colonies,  1960.] 

FrwcisJ.  Brf.mf.r 

BRAHAM,  John  Robert  Daniel  {1920-1974), 
Royal  .Air  Force  pilot,  was  born  at  The  Manse, 
I  lolcombe,  Somerset,  6  April  1920,  the  only  son 
(there  was  also  a  daughter)  of  the  Revd  Ernest 
Goodall  Braham,  author,  and  himself  a  Royal 
Flying  Corps  pilot  in  World  War  I,  and  his  wife, 
Ethel  Randall.  He  was  educated  at  Taunton 
School,  Somerset,  but  left  before  he  was  seven- 
teen to  work  in  the  Lancashire  County  Police  as  a 
boy  clerk  in  Wigan.  In  December  1937  he  applied 
for  a  short-service  commission  in  the  R.AF  and  to 
his  evident  amazement  was  accepted  and  sent  for 
elementary  flying  training  in  90  m.p.h.  Tiger 
.Moths.  He  received  his  wings  at  Shawbury  near 
Shrewsbury  in  1938.  Though  chafing  to  fly 
single-engincd  fighters,  by  the  outbreak  of  war  he 
was  still  flying  twin-engined  Blenheim  Fi  night- 
fighters  in  29  Squadron  from  Debden,  Essex. 
With  several  Johns  already  in  his  squadron, 
Braham's  radio  call-sign  became  'Bob'  and  this 
remained  his  serv  ice  nickname  for  the  rest  of  his 
career. 

On  24  August  1940,  flying  from  Digby,  Lin- 
colnshire, he  downed  his  first  victim — a 
Norwegian-based  I  leinkel  III  night  intruder — off 
Spurn  Head,  Humberside.  In  1941  Braham 
teamed  up  with  his  remarkable  navigator  and 
operator  of  the  then  new  airborne  .AI  radar  set, 
\Villiam  James  Gregory,  known  as  'Sticks' 
because  of  his  proficiency  as  a  drummer.  Phis 
pair  became  the  most  formidable  night-fighting 
combination  in  the  R.AF.  By  12  November  the 
thrice-decorated  Braham  had  destroyed  twelve 
enemy  aircraft  and  in  1942  he  was  posted  to  com- 
mand 141  Squadron  at  Pord,  near  Chichester, 
Sussex,  as  the  youngest  wing  commander  in  the 
R.AF.  .After  a  period  supporting  Coastal  Com- 
mand based  at  Predannock,  Cornwall,  in  1943 
Braham  was  switched  to  the  experimental  task  of 
escorting  bomber  streams  over  Europe.  For  this 
purpose  sensitive  'Serrate'  detectors  were  fitted 
into  Beaufighters — aircraft  which  had  been 
developed  by  the  Bristol  .Aircraft  Company  from 
the  'Britain  P'irst',  with  substantial  private  spon- 
sorship. 

In  Februarv  1944,  after  his  twentieth  victor>, 
nineteen  of  them  at  night,  Braham  was  taken  off 
intruder  and  escort  work  and  put  in  charge  of 
night  operations  at  No.  2  Light  Bomber  Group 
headquarters.  Typically  he  extracted  an  under- 
standing from  his  air  officer  commanding,  (Sir) 
Basil  Embry  [q.v.],  that  he  would  still  be  allowed  a 
'ration'  of  operational  flights.  .After  raising  his 
score  to  twenty  -nine  and  now  uniquely  entitled  to 
wear  the  ribbons  of  both  the  DSO  and  the  DFC, 
each  with  two  silver  rosettes  denoting  two  bars, 
Braham's  luck  ran  out  over  Denmark  on  25  June 
1944.  He  was  'jumped'  by  a  Focke  Wulf  FW190 
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flown  by  the  German  ace,  Robert  Spreckels,  and 
forced  down  on  to  a  Danish  beach.  Braham  flew 
316  operational  sorties  and  was  hit  eleven  times 
in  fort>-one  attacks  on  his  aircraft.  He  also  sur- 
\ived  five  crash  landings. 

Braham  was  developing  combat  fatigue. 
Despite  his  consummate  low-flying  abilit>  he  had 
already  had  a  brush  with  some  trees  and  had  also 
once  even  grazed  the  ground  in  a  Mosquito. 
Some  felt  he  owed  his  life  to  spending  the  last  ten 
months  of  the  war  in  Stalag  Luft  3  at  Sagan  near 
Breslau.  But  for  the  inter\ention  of  a  lone  SS  sol- 
dier in  black  battledress,  he  and  his  navigator,  the 
.Australian  Donald  \\  alsh,  might  well  have  been 
lynched  by  a  hostile  crowd  aboard  the  train  carry- 
ing them  to  interrogation.  Braham  was  liberated 
by  the  British  nth  .Armoured  division  near 
Liibeck  on  2  May  1945.  He  was  wearing  the  tunic 
in  which  he  had  been  shot  down.  Depressed  by 
what  he  perceived  as  a  work-shy  post-war  Britain, 
Braham  in  May  1952  sailed  with  his  wife  and  his 
three  young  sons  to  take  up  a  commission  in  the 
Royal  Canadian  .Air  P'orce.  He  was  posted  as  a 
group  captain  to  SHAPE  headquarters  in  Paris  in 
i960. 

Since  1914  only  ten  British  officers  had  ever 
been  six  times  decorated  for  gallantry  and  one  of 
these,  Braham,  who  in  1951  was  awarded  the 
.AFC  for  hazardous  developmental  work  on  all- 
weather  fighter  aircraft,  uniquely  achieved  a 
seventh  decoration.  1  le  was  also  awarded  by  the 
Belgians  their  croix  de  guerre  and  the  Order  of 
the  Crown.  His  book  'ScramhleP  was  published  in 
London  in  1961  and  described  frankly  and 
modestly  the  unrelenting  exploits  of  one  of  the 
sharpest  thorns  in  the  side  of  the  Luftwaffe.  In 
.April  1 94 1  he  married  Joan  Helen,  daughter  of 
Edward  Hyde,  grocer,  of  Leicester.  They  had 
three  sons.  Braham  died  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
7  February  1974. 

[J.  R.  I).  Braham,  'Scrambler,  1961  (new  edn.  1985); 
I)onald  I'.  Aris,  unpublisfied  biography  of  Braham  in 
Air  f  {jstorical  Branch,  \linistr\  of  Dffencc.| 

NORRJS  \icVVniRTF,R 

BRAILES,  William  dc  (//.  1 230-1 260),  manu- 
script artist.  (Sec  willia.vi  de  brailes.] 

BRAMAH,  Ernest  (1868- 1942),  writer,  was 
born  Ernest  Brammah  Smith  20  .March  1 868  at  i 
Rushton  Street,  I  lulme,  Manchester,  the  son  of 
C^harlcs  Clement  Smith,  a  Manchester  ware- 
houseman, and  his  wife  Susannah  Brammah.  I  le 
led  school  in  .Manchester  to  go  into  training  as  a 
farmer  but,  after  three  years,  decided  that  he 
had  no  future  in  farming.  I  le  later  explained  his 
rcaMins  in  linnlish  I'anniuji,  and  Why  I  Tttrm-d  It 
£/p  (1894)  in  the  preface  to  which  he  wrote:  'I  can 
remember  the  time  when  people  used  to  talk  to 
mc  about  (arming  and  explain  how  I  ought  to  go 
about  it.  Alas!  I  now  know.'  i'his,  like  all  his  other 
\kh)Vs,  was  written  under  the  pseudonym  Ernest 


Bramah,  and  gave  no  clues  to  his  personal  life. 
Throughout  his  career  Smith  was  extremely  reti- 
cent about  his  personal  affairs  and  shunned  pub- 
licity. He  once  wrote:  'I  am  not  fond  of  writing 
about  myself  and  only  to  a  less  degree  about  my 
work.'  Wlw's  Wlw  gives  only  his  pen-name. 

His  farming  having  failed.  Smith  decided  to  try 
journalism  and  after  a  brief  period  as  correspon- 
dent on  a  provincial  newspaper,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don to  work  as  secretary  to  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
[q.v.].  He  then  joined  the  staff  of  Jerome's  paper 
Today,  a  twopenny  weekly,  which  was  founded  in 
1893  and  folded  in  1897. 

As  an  author,  the  name  of  Ernest  Bramah  first 
came  to  public  notice  with  The  Wallet  ofKai  Lung 
(1900),  the  first  of  his  collection  of  stories  told  by 
a  wandering  Chinaman  in  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights'  tales  and  in  an  elaborate  Mandarin 
style  ostensibly  of  Chinese  translated  into  flowery- 
English  language.  J.  Hilaire  Belloc  [q.v.]  wrote: 
'These  parable-like  tales  obtain  their  effect  of 
subde  humour  and  philosophy  by  the  adaptation 
of  Chinese  conventions  to  the  English  tongue.' 
Other  Kai  Lung  books  include  Kai  Lung's  Golden 
Hours  (1922),  Kai  Lung  Unrolls  his  Mat  (1928), 
The  Moon  of  Much  Gladness  (1932),  and  Kai  Lung 
beneath  the  Mulberr)'  Tree  (1940). 

In  19 14  Bramah  began  an  entirely  different  set 
of  stories  with  Max  Carrados  who,  on  the  dust 
jacket  of  the  first  edition,  is  described  as  'a  detec- 
tive of  a  totally  new  and  unexpected  type,  for  he  is 
blind;  but  the  alluring  peculiarity  of  his  case  is 
that  his  blindness  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  an  enormously  enhanced  perception  of  the 
other  senses'.  Further  books  in  this  series  include 
The  Eyes  ofMax  Carrados  (1923)  andyVlox  Carrados 
Mysteries  (1927). 

The  Specimen  Case  (1924)  contains  stories  of 
both  Kai  Lung  and  .Max  Carrados,  the  main 
reason  for  which  Bramah,  emerging  from  his 
usual  seclusion,  explains  in  the  preface.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  marked  contrast  benvecn  the  styles 
of  the  two  .series,  some  critics  had  questioned  how 
such  stories  could  all  be  the  work  of  one  author. 
Bramah  quotes  Cirant  Richards  as  having 
enquired  in  the  Times  Literuty  Supplement,  'Is 
there  really  such  a  person  as  Ernest  Bramah?'  and 
(Dame)  E.  Rose  .Macaulay  Iq.v.)  as  having  written 
in  the  Nation  and  Athenaeum,  'The  crude  stilted 
Conan  Doylish  English  ol  the  detective  stories 
certainly  goes  far  to  bear  out  the  common  theory 
that  Ernest  Bramah  has  a  literary  dual  person- 
ality.' 'There  is  one  retort  still  left,'  writes 
Bramah,  'whereby  to  confound  the  non-existence 
and  the  dualists  alike — 1  can  produce  both  a  Kai 
Lung  and  a  Max  (iarrados  between  one  pair  of 
covers — and  here  they  are.' 

As  a  hobby  Bramah  studied  numismatics  and 
published  .  /  Guide  to  the  Varieties  and  Rarity  of 
English  Regal  Copper  Coins — (Charles  II,  1671,  to 
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Victoria,  i860  (1929).  He  died  at  his  Somerset 
home  23  June  1942. 

[The  Times,  29  June  1942;  S.  P.  B.  Mais,  Some  Modem 
Authors,  1923;  Howard  W^ncrzil,  Murder  for  Pleasure, 
1942;  Stanley].  Kunitz  and  Howard  Haycraft,  Twentielli 
Centur)'  Autliors,  1942.]  H.  F.  Oxblrv 

BRAMPTON,  Sir  Edward  (^.i 440-1 508),  sol- 
dier, merchant,  and  adventurer,  also  known  as 
Duarte  Brandao,  was  born  in  Lisbon  ^.1440, 
reputedly  the  illegitimate  son  of  Rui  Barba  by  the 
wife  of  a  Jewish  blacksmith.  About  1468  he  trav- 
elled to  England  and  converted  to  Christianit\. 
As  was  usual  in  such  cases,  the  king  of  England 
stood  godfather.  Brampton  may  have  fought  for 
Edward  IV  during  the  political  upheavals  of 
1469-71.  In  1472  he  was  given  joint  command  of 
an  armed  force  sent  to  sea  to  resist  the  king's 
enemies.  In  October  that  year  he  was  made  deni- 
zen and  rewarded  'for  his  good  ser\ice  to  the  king 
in  many  battles'  with  property  in  London.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  commissioned  to  raise 
mariners  for  ser\  ice  against  the  king's  enemies. 

He  is  probably  the  namesake  'of  the  king's 
household'  who  entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1475. 
He  was  certainly  in  the  household,  as  a  gentleman 
usher,  by  1479.  In  the  following  year  he  received 
a  major  grant  of  land  in  Northamptonshire  for- 
merly held  by  Isabel  Peche  (died  1479).  In  1481 
Brampton  ser\  ed  under  John  1  low  ard,  later  first 
Duke  of  Norfolk  [q.v.],  on  the  naval  expedition 
against  the  Scots,  commanding  a  Portuguese  car- 
vel. By  1482  he  had  become  an  esquire  of  the 
king's  body  and  was  made  captain  and  governor 
of  Guernsey.  I  le  remained  in  the  royal  household 
under  Richard  III,  who  knighted  him  and  gave 
him  further  land  in  Northamptonshire  and  Lon- 
don in  1484.  In  March  1485  he  was  sent  to  Portu- 
gal to  pursue  negotiations  for  a  bride  for  the 
recentlv  widowed  king,  and  he  was  thus  out  of 
England  when  Richard  III  was  killed  at  Bosworth. 

From  the  mid- 1470s  Brampton  maintained 
extensive  business  interests.  I  le  w  as  master  of  the 
Drapers'  Company  of  London  in  1477-8  and  in 
the  latter  year  appears  buying  goods  abroad  for 
the  royal  wardrobe.  I  le  lent  money  to  both  York- 
ist kings,  repayment  generally  being  made  from 
the  customs  due  on  goods  shipped  by  him.  He 
also  developed  trading  interests  in  Portugal.  In 
return  for  financial  help  to  King  Afonso  \  he  w  as 
renaturalized  as  a  Portuguese  subject  in  .August 
1479  and  given  trading  privileges. 

After  Bosworth  Brampton  did  not  return  to  the 
English  court.  I  lis  grants  were  cancelled  by  the 
new  regime  and  he  pursued  his  career  elsew  here, 
settling  initially  in  Bruges  and  returning  to  Portu- 
gal in  1487.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  took 
into  his  serxice  Perkin  Warbeck  [q.v.],  who  later 
claimed  to  be  Edward  l\  's  son,  Richard,  Duke  of 
York  [q.v.].  Warbeck's  knowledge  of  the  Yorkist 
court,  which  impressed  contemporaries,  probably 


came  largely  from  Brampton,  although  there  is 
nothing  to  associate  him  with  the  conspiracy 
itself  Brampton  was  finally  pardoned  by  IIenr\ 
YII  in  1489.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
returned  to  England,  although  his  son  was 
knighted  by  Henr\  \  II  in  1500. 

Brampton's  land  grant  of  1480  describes  Isabel 
Peche  as  his  late  wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
William  \  aux  of  Northampton,  and  the  w  idow  of 
William  Tresham  (q.v.,  died  1450).  On  Tre- 
sham's  death  she  married  VV  illiam  Peche  of  Lull- 
ingstone,  Kent,  who  outlived  her.  At  her  death, 
Isabel  is  elsewhere  described  as  Peche's  wife  and 
the  nature  of  her  liaison  with  Brampton  is  thus 
uncertain.  By  1487  Brampton  had  remarried;  his 
wife  is  named  variously  as  Catherine  de  Baha- 
monde  and  Margaret  Boemond.  His  only  known 
child  is  Henrique  Brandao  (died  15 15).  Edward 
Brampton  died  in  Lisbon  11  November  1508. 

|Cecil  Roth,  'Perkin  Warbeck  and  his  Jewish  Master', 
Irunsaetions  of  the  Jewish  Hisloneal  Sodety  ofEnnlund,  vol. 
ix,  1918-20;  idem,  'Sir  Kdward  Brampton,  alias  Duarte 
Brandao:  Governor  of  Guernsey,  1 482-1 485',  La 
Sociele  Cuemesiaise,  Transactions,  vol.  wi,  1955-9.] 

R0SF..M.\RY  HORROX 

BR.\.NDAO,  Duarte  (^.1440-1508),  soldier, 
merchant,  and  adventurer.  (See  br.v\ipton,  sir 

LDWARD.] 

BR.\Y,  Henr\'  de  (ante  1248-^.1313),  adminis- 
trator. (See  HENRY  DE  BR.\Y.] 

BR.\Y,  William  Irewartha  ('Billy')  (1794- 
1868),  Methodist  revivalist,  was  born  at  Twelve- 
heads,  in  the  parish  of  Kea  near  Truro,  i  June 
1 794,  the  only  son  and  eldest  of  three  children 
(one  of  the  daughters  was  of  unsound  mind)  of 
\V  illiam  Bray,  Methodist  tin-miner,  and  his  wife 
Ann,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Jane  Trew  artha  of 
Chengenter,  Gwennap.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  left  home  to  pursue  his  trade  as  a  tin  miner  in 
Devon,  succumbed  to  drink  and  a  profligate  life- 
st>le,  and  on  16  July  1821,  at  Kea  church,  took 
a  wife,  Joanne,  who  had  also  abandoned 
Methodism. 

.\  return  to  Cornwall  after  seven  years  even- 
tually opened  the  way  to  a  conversion  in  which 
Bray's  family  past  reasserted  itself  against  his 
recent  deviations,  and,  without  transforming  his 
personality,  reinforced  it  against  the  mental 
weaknesses  to  which  his  sister  succumbed.  The 
manner  of  Bray's  conversion,  gradually  accom- 
plished in  November  1823,  assisted  by  the  read- 
ing of  John  Bunyan  [q.v.]  and  driven  by  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  drunkenness  for  his  family  life, 
also  indicated  that  a  religious  original  was  about 
to  emerge.  'The  crucial  step  began  with  a  deter- 
mination to  rise  and  pray  in  the  middle  of  the 
night;  he  continued  in  prayer  the  follow  ing  morn- 
ing, and  took  for  spiritual  nutriment  the  Bible  and 
the  Weslevan  hvmn-book.  It  was  only  afterwards 
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that  he  roared  away  his  'load'  at  the  Brvanite  (or 
Bible  Christian)  meeting. 

Twelveheads  was  near  Wesley's  revival  centre 
at  Gwennap  pit;  Bray's  grandfather  had  been  one 
of  his  converts  and  had  helped  to  build  the 
Twelveheads  chapel.  Bray  now  became  a  locally 
celebrated  revivalist  on  his  own  account, 
labouring  outside  as  well  as  within  the  Bible 
Christian  denomination  to  which  he  gave  lifelong 
allegiance,  and  built  many  chapels  with  his  own 
hands.  The  distinctive  thing  about  him  which 
made  him  a  legend  in  his  lifetime  and  made  his 
biography  one  of  the  Methodist  best  sellers  of  the 
centur\,  was  an  immediate  apprehension  of  the 
divine  glor\  which  issued  naturally  in  leaping, 
dancing,  and  cheerful  controversy  with  the  world. 
His  claim  that  'if  they  were  to  put  me  into  a  barrel, 
/  would  shout  glory  out  through  the  bungholeV  was 
not  a  facetious  pose,  but  the  normal  expression  of 
an  irrepressibly  good-humoured  Christian.  He 
died  25  .May  1868  at  Twelveheads  and  was 
buried  in  Baldhu. 

(F.  \V.    Bourne,    Billy   Bray,    the   King's   Son,    1871 
(enlarged  edn.    1877);  Thomas  Shaw,  A  Hislor\'  of 
Cornish  Methodism,  1967.]  W.  R.  Ward 

BRAYNE,  John  {d.  1654),  Seeker  and  millen- 
arian,  was  settled  by  Parliament  as  minister  of  St 
John's,  in  the  Soke,  Winchester,  from  the  late 
1 640s  till  his  death.  I  lis  fame  rests  on  the  tlurr\  of 
tracts  he  published  in  his  last  years,  and  little  is 
known  of  his  background.  He  may  have  come 
from  Somerset:  one  tract  was  dedicated  to  his 
kinsman  Thomas  Churchey  of  Wincanton,  and 
he  may  be  identical  with  the  John  Brayne  of 
Crewkerne,  a  gentleman's  son  who  entered  New- 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1636,  aged  tv\ent\-two.  He 
was  certainly  fluent  in  the  classical  languages  and 
Hebrew,  and  was  once  described  as  'Dr  Brayne'. 
By  the  later  1640s  Brayne  had  developed  radi- 
cal political  and  religious  ideas.  In  September 
1647  he  had  a  vision  of  the  impending  downfall  of 
monarchy  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,  herald- 
ing the  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  I  le  sent  this  pro- 
phecy to  the  .VIP  John  Lisle  [q.v.],  and  it 
circulated  in  the  army.  In  1649  he  revealed  that 
General  Thomas  Fairfax  (third  Baron  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  q.v.)  ('and  none  el.se')  was  the  avenging 
angel  of  Revelations  xiv.  16,  and  that  Ciod  would 
use  the  army  to  restore  the  true  church,  paving 
the  way  for  the  calling  of  the  Jews.  In  the  same 
year  he  welcomed  news  from  I'rance  of  the 
overthrow  of  (Cardinal  .Vla/arin,  'the  Hrst  of  the 
f(M)lish  virgins',  and  predicted  an  English  invasion 
of  Scotland  to  root  out  Presbyterianism.  This 
prophecy  too  was  sent  to  Lisle.  Other  works 
rocal  connections  with  the  Rumpcrs  John  Pyne 
and  William  Sydenham  |qq.v|,  and  the  miilcnar- 
ian  polymath  John  Sadler  jq.v.l,  'a  dear  and  faith- 
ful friend'. 


Brayne's  primary  interest  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  church.  He  regarded  all  existing  churches  as 
false,  believing  the  true  church  would  emerge 
only  at  the  end  of  the  1,260  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness (Revelations  xii.  6),  which  would  be  in  1666. 
There  were,  however,  some  true  ministers,  typi- 
fied by  the  two  witnesses  of  Revelations  xx,  and  it 
was  in  this  sense  that  he  described  himself  as  'an 
unworthy  witness'  of  the  Lord.  Such  ministers 
were  to  preach  the  gospel  (as  Brayne  did  four  or 
five  times  a  week),  but  should  not  administer  the 
sacraments.  He  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
shape  of  the  future  church.  In  1648  he  wrote  to 
the  Westminster  .'\ssembly,  criticizing  the  Pres- 
byterian system  it  had  devised,  but  the  only  result 
was  the  suspension  of  his  augmentation  at  Win- 
chester. His  own  studies  led  him  towards  a  much- 
modified  Congregationalism,  with  a  threefold 
ministry  of  evangelists,  pastors,  and  teachers. 
Church  members  would  obsene  the  seventh-day 
sabbath  and  practise  adult  baptism;  all  others 
would  continue  to  keep  the  first-day  sabbath,  and 
would  be  barred  from  the  sacraments.  Brayne 
also  held  idiosyncratic  views  on  the  hereafter.  His 
version  of  mortalism  distinguished  between  the 
soul,  remaining  with  the  body  till  the  Last  Judge- 
ment, and  the  spirit,  which  God  quickened  only 
in  the  elect  and  which  returned  straight  to  hea- 
ven. Those  with  such  an  awakened  spirit  might  be 
blessed  in  this  life  with  divine  dreams  and  revela- 
tions. His  views  on  predestination  and  the  trinity 
were  remarkably  conventional. 

Like  the  Fifth  .Monarchists,  Brayne  saw  the 
judicial  laws  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  essential 
part  of  Christ's  reign.  1  le  supported  Parliament's 
measures  against  blasphemy  and  the  .Adultery  Act 
of  1650,  though  he  regarded  them  as  inadequate 
and  insufficiently  close  to  scripture.  He  also 
advocated  sweeping  changes  in  education.  I  le 
attacked  Latin  authors  as  profane,  wanted 
schools  to  use  only  biblical  and  early  Christian 
writings  in  teaching  Greek,  and  urged  greater 
study  of  I  lebrew.  Existing  translations  of  the 
Bible  were  so  faulty,  he  complained,  that  they 
should  be  called  in.  Astrology  was  condemned  as 
the  doctrine  of  demons.  Brayne  had  considerable 
influence  on  other  millenarian  and  spiritual 
writers.  I  lis  polemical  tracts  drew  replies  from, 
among  others,  John  CJadbury  the  astrologer  and 
the  Baptist,  Peter  (^hamberlen  (1601-16H3) 
Iqq.v].  Brayne  was  buried  in  Winchester  20 
February  1654. 1  le  died  in  poverty,  and  the  coun- 
cil of  state  settled  a  pension  oi  £t,o  on  his  widow, 
Dorcas,  and  their  eight  small  children. 

jHravnc's  works,  notably  The  Smmih  ol  ilic  Temple  (Heuretl 
(i()4H).  Cospel  Advtee  (1^48),  liaheh  Tall  (\h\i)).  The 
C.hurctm  (ioinn  In  (i04<)).  The  Chiirehes  Resiirreelion 
(if)4()),  The  \en>  Tarlh  (ift.S.l).  /'"' '  nk-nowu  Being  of  the 
.Spirit  (1654);  ./  iision,  whieh  one  Mr  Brayne  .  .  .  had 
(1649);  Calendars  0/  Slate  Papers  Donieslie  i()';2-i;i;,  cd. 
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-8i);  parish  register  of  St  John's, 
Bernard  Capp 


BREARLEY,  Harry  (i  871-1948),  steel  metal- 
lurgist, was  born  18  Februan  1871  in  Sheffield, 
Yorkshire,  the  youngest  of  five  sons  and  the 
eighth  of  nine  children  of  John  Brearle\ ,  steel 
melter  of  Sheffield,  and  his  wife  Jane  Senior, 
daughter  of  a  blacksmith  of  Penistone,  Yorkshire. 
He  w  as  educated  at  Woodside  Board  School,  but 
left  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  become  a  cellar  lad  with 
Thomas  Firth  &  Son  Ltd.  In  1883  he  entered  the 
laborator>  as  botde  washer  to  James  Taylor,  chief 
chemist,  who  encouraged  him  to  study  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  analysis.  1  le  did  so  to  such  pur- 
pose that  he  subsequently  wrote  several  widely 
acclaimed  technical  books  on  the  processing  of 
steel  and  in  1920  received  the  Bessemer  gold 
medal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

In  1 90 1  he  left  Firths  to  start  a  new  laboratory 
for  Kayser  Ellison  &  Co.  Ltd.  but  returned  in 
1903  to  take  up  an  appointment  as  chief  chemist 
in  their  Salamander  works  in  Riga.  His  chief 
responsibility  was  to  impro\e  the  hardening  of 
armour-piercing  shells.  In  1907  he  returned  to 
Sheffield  to  establish  a  new  joint  laboratory  for 
Firths  and  John  Brown  &  Co.  Ltd.,  and  devel- 
oped a  particular  interest  in  alloy  steels  tor  mili- 
tary purposes.  In  May  19 12  he  visited  the  Royal 
Small  Arms  factor)  at  Enfield  to  advise  on  rifle 
barrels  which  had  failed  through  internal  corro- 
sion. In  a  confidential  report  he  reviewed  the 
properties  of  steels  containing  upward  of  5  per 
cent  chromium,  and  concluded  that  steels  con- 
taining over  10  per  cent  chromium  should  be 
investigated. 

After  various  experiments,  an  ingot  was  cast  in 
August  1913,  containing  around  13  per  cent 
chromium  with  a  little  manganese.  From  part  of 
this  twelve  gun  barrels  were  forged  and  sent  to 
Enfield,  but  they  did  not  show  the  desired 
improvement.  Nevertheless,  Brearley  thought 
that  the  alloy  might  have  uses  in  other  high-cor- 
rosion situations  and,  as  it  did  not  tarnish,  might 
be  suitable  for  cudery .  .Accordingly,  some  of  the 
rest  of  the  ingot  was  made  into  knife-blades,  but 
they  did  not  appeal  to  local  cutlers  because  they 
were  hard  to  forge.  Only  when  Brearley  demon- 
strated that  the  problem  could  be  solved  by  care- 
fully controlled  heat  treatment  did  the  stainless- 
steel  knife  become  w  idely  used. 

Brearley  was  undoubtedly  the  pioneer  of  the 
commercial  development  of  stainless  steel,  but 
his  claim  to  have  been  the  'true  and  original 
inventor'  is  hard  to  sustain,  as  w orkers  elsewhere 
had  carried  out  similar  experiments.  In  France, 
A.  .\1.  G.  R.  Portevin,  working  with  de  Dion- 
Bouton,  noted  in  a  report  to  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation (1909)  the  corrosion  resistance  of  steels 
containing  more  than  10  per  cent  chromium 
and  subsequently  described  thermal  treatment 


(patented  .May  19 11)  to  make  them  amenable  to 
standard  milling  processes.  In  Germany,  B. 
Strauss  and  P.  Monnartz  in  191 3  developed  cor- 
rosion-resistant steels  containing  upward  of  12 
per  cent  chromium. 

Brearle\  was  bitterly  disappointed  in  Firths' 
reaction  to  his  innovation.  They  sought  no  patent; 
they  ordered  him  to  give  information  freely  to 
their  customers;  and  they  denied  him  the  reward 
to  which  he  believed  he  was  entitled  under  the 
terms  of  his  contract.  In  December  1914  he 
resigned  and  became  works  manager  at  Brown 
Bayley  steelworks,  advising  them  on  the  manu- 
facture of  stainless  steel  and  eventually  becoming 
technical  director.  Meanwhile  he  had  succeeded 
in  gaining  an  .American  patent  in  191 6  and  after 
some  acrimony  the  Firth-Brearley  Syndicate  was 
established  to  license  and  promote  the  produc- 
tion of  stainless  steel  worldwide.  Brearley  retired 
from  Brown  Bayley  in  1925,  though  he  remained 
a  director. 

In  1895  he  married  Nellie  Dacey,  daughter  of  a 
Sheffield  railway  guard.  .After  his  retirement  they 
went  to  live  in  Torquay,  where  he  died  14  July 
1948.  His  wife  sunived  him  but  his  only  child, 
Leo,  died  two  years  earlier. 

IJ.  H.  G.  .Moneypenny,  Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  .August  1948,  p.  428;  7:;  Years  of  Stainless  Steel 
igi^-igSS,  1988;  Hart)'  Brearley  Stainless  Pioneer:  Auto- 
biographical .\otes,  British  Steel  Stainless  Kelham 
Industrial  Museum,  Sheffield,  1989;  Harr>  Brearley, 
knotted  Siring:  Aulobiography  of  a  Steel-Maker,  1 94 1 .) 

Trevor  1.  Williams 

BRIDGE,  John  (175 5-1 834),  jeweller,  was  born 
in  Piddletrenthide,  Dorset,  21  January  1755,  the 
eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bridge  (d.  1792)  and  his 
wife  .Man  (d.  1779).  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  future  partner,  Philip  Rundell  [q.v.),  he  was 
apprenticed  in  1769  to  the  jeweller,  William 
Rogers  of  Bath.  His  apprenticeship  over.  Bridge 
migrated  to  London  about  1776,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  shopman  by  Pickett  &  Rundell, 
goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  at  the  Golden  Salmon, 
Ludgate  I  lill.  \\  illiam  Pickett,  the  senior  partner, 
retired  from  business  in  Februan*  1786,  and  Phi- 
lip Rundell,  by  then  in  sole  control,  invited  Bridge 
in  December  1787  to  join  him  in  a  partnership; 
thereafter  the  firm  continued  as  Rundell  & 
Bridge.  The  two  partners,  so  different  in  charac- 
ter that  they  were  respectively  known  by  their 
employees  as  'Oil'  (Bridge)  and  'Vinegar',  w  orked 
tirelessly  to  place  the  business  at  the  forefront  of 
their  trade.  By  1805,  when  the  firm  had  become 
Rundell,  Bridge,  &  Rundell,  Joseph  .Nightingale 
[q.v.]  wrote  that  it  exceeded  'all  others  in  the 
British  Empire,  if  not  in  the  whole  w orld,  for  the 
value  of  its  contents'. 

John  Bridge  w  as  described  as  'mild  and  affable 
in  his  deportment,  possessing  great  equality^  of 
temper,  and  a  ver\  engaging  suavity  of  manners'. 
It  is  said  that  in  1789  he  was  introduced  to 
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George  III  by  a  wealthy  cousin,  also  called  John 
Bridge,  who  shared  the  monarch's  interest  in 
farming.  The  jeweller  so  pleased  the  king  and 
other  members  of  the  royal  family  that  Rundell  & 
Bridge  received  many  fresh  orders.  Their  grow- 
ing success  was  now  assured. 

John  Bridge  remained  a  partner  in  the  firm 
until  his  death.  He  never  married.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  bought  Wood  I  louse  with  its 
estate  at  Wood  Lane,  Shepherd's  Bush,  w  here  he 
lived  with  mo  cousins,  Amelia  and  Maria  Bridge. 
He  died  9  April  1834  at  the  Manor  House, 
Piddletrenthide,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  local  churchyard.  In  the  aisle  of  the 
church  a  car\ed  stone  tablet  centred  by  a  portrait 
profile  of  John  Bridge  in  marble  was  erected  'by 
his  suniving  relatives  in  testimony  of  their  grate- 
ful and  affectionate  remembrance'.  His  will, 
dated  27  November  1833,  was  proved  on  22  May 
1834  with  effects  valued  at  £400,000. 

[Memoirs  oj  the  late  Philip  Rundell,  Esq  .  .  .  by  a  gentleman 
many  years  connected  with  the  firm,  1827;  Shirley  Bur\, 
'The  Lengthening  Shadow  of  Rundell  s',  Connoisseur, 
1966;  John  Culme,  Sineteenth-century  Silver,  1977; 
.Arthur  G.  Grimwade,  London  Goldsmiths  i6gj-i8jy, 
3rd  edn.  1990,  pp.  448-9, 738;  Andrew  Pike,  Piddletren- 
thide: the  I  illage  and  the  Church,  1 977;  MS  account  ot  the 
firm  by  George  Fox,  mid- 1840s,  Baker  Librar%  of 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  Har\  ard 
L"niversit>.|  John  Cl  l.mf. 

BRIDGEMAN,  William  Clive,  first  Viscount 
Bridge.vun  (1864- 1 93 5),  politician,  was  born  in 
London  3 1  December  1864,  the  only  child  of  the 
Revd  John  Robert  Orlando  Bridgeman,  third  son 
of  the  second  Earl  of  Bradford  and  rector  of  Wes- 
ton-under-Lizard,  Staffordshire,  and  his  wife 
(.Marianne)  Caroline,  only  child  of  the  V  en.  Wil- 
liam Clive,  archdeacon  of  .Montgomery.  Bridge- 
man  was  educated  at  Eton  (1877-84),  becoming 
captain  of  Oppidans,  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  entering  with  an  open  classical 
scholarship  in  1884  and  graduating  with  a  second 
class  (division  I)  in  part  i  of  classical  tripos  in 
1887.  He  was  a  lifelong  Etonian:  that  his  three 
sons  each  succeeded  him  there  as  captain  of 
Oppidans,  and  that  he  himself  was  elected  an 
Eton  fellow,  were  sources  of  great  personal  satis- 
faction. Another  early  and  enduring  involvement 
was  in  cricket:  a  member  of  his  school  and 
university  XIs,  he  became  a  considerable  'gentle- 
man' cricketer,  playing  for  county  sides,  I  Zingari, 
and  the  .\KX^,  and  later  an  assiduous  spectator  of 
big  matches  at  Lords.  An  .\1CC  committee  mem- 
ber, he  was  elected  president  in  1931. 

liridgeman  established  himself  as  a  country 
gentleman  on  a  (ilive  family  estate  at  Leigh,  near 
Minslcricy,  Shropshire,  but  his  principal  interest 
wa.<t  in  politics,  where  he  maintained  his  family's 
Conscn-aiivc  attachment.  He  was  assistant  pri- 
vate M:crciar>  to  the  first  \  iscount  Knutsford 
|q.v.|,  lHH<)-i)2,  and  to  Sir  Michael  i  licks  Beach 


(later  Earl  St  Aldwyn,  q.v.),  1895-7.  He  became 
MP  for  the  Northern  (Oswestry)  division  of 
Shropshire,  1906-29.  Adhering  to  the  'Disrae- 
lian'  tradition  of  social  reform  and  to  Unionism 
and  closer  imperial  unity,  Bridgeman  first 
became  prominent  in  support  of  the  tariff-reform 
campaign  led  by  Joseph  Chamberlain  [q.v.].  A 
junior  opposition  whip  (1911-15)  and  from  1915 
a  government  whip  in  H.  H.  .Asquith's  coalition 
government,  during  19 16  he  was  also  assistant 
director  of  the  war  trade  department.  In  David 
Lloyd  George's  coalition  government  he  was  suc- 
cessively parliamentan.  secretar>  at  the  newly 
created  Ministr\'  of  Labour  (19 16-19)  ^"d  the 
Board  of  Trade  (1919-20),  and  first  secretan,  of 
the  mines  department  (1920-2),  acquiring 
experience  of  industrial  relations  which  was  again 
called  upon  during  the  renewed  industrial  unrest 
of  1925-6.  A  participant  in  the  1922  Conser\a- 
tive  under-secretaries'  revolt  against  the  coalition 
government,  he  became  home  secretan.  in  the 
Conser\'ative  government  of  1922-4.  As  first  lord 
of  the  Admiralt)  (1924-9)  he  resolutely  upheld 
naval  effectiveness  and  morale,  ordering  resumed 
construction  of  the  Singapore  base  and  counter- 
ing attempts  by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Sir)  Winston  Churchill,  to  impose  excessive  cuts 
in  warship  construction,  especially  in  the  1925 
cruiser  crisis.  As  leader  of  the  British  delegation 
at  the  1927  Geneva  naval  disarmament  confer- 
ence, he  resisted  American  claims  to  'parity' 
which  in  realit)  threatened  British  naval  inferior- 
ity. 

Bridgeman  was  admired  for  his  common 
sense,  honesty,  plain-speaking,  tenacit) ,  and  fair- 
mindedness.  In  the  1920s  he  was  the  closest  pol- 
itical friend  of  the  prime  minister,  Stanley  Bald- 
win, supporting  him  in  leadership  crises  in  1923 
and  1929-31,  and  contributing  much  to  the  tone 
of  Baldwinite  Conser\atism — an  emphasis  upon 
moral  seriousness  and  social  responsibility,  a 
concern  to  soothe  class  feelings,  and  deep  distrust 
of  Lloyd  Cjcorge. 

Retiring  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1929, 
Bridgeman  was  created  a  viscount  that  year.  In 
1932  he  chaired  a  committee  of  cnquin  on  the 
Post  Office  and  was  appointed  to  the  BBC  board 
of  governors,  and  in  1935  '1^'  became  BBC  chair- 
man. I'Vom  a  clerical  family  background,  he  also 
became  a  leading  lay  Anglican  churchman.  Pro- 
minent before  19 18  in  resisting  Welsh  church 
disestablishment  and  defending  church  schools, 
he  became  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Society  (which  administered  Church  of  l.ngland 
schools)  in  1 93 1.  I  le  was  a  member  of  the  arch- 
bishops' committee  on  industrial  problems 
(1917-18),  and  in  i()27  was  the  two  archbishops' 
choice  to  introduce  the  revised  prayer-book 
measure  in  the  I  louse  of  (Commons. 

in  1895  Bridgeman  married  Caroline,  elder 
daughter  of  (^ecil  Parker,  land  agent  to  the  first 
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Duke  of  Westminster,  and  second  son  of  Tho- 
mas Wolstenholme,  sixth  Earl  of  Macclesfield. 
A  strong  force  behind  her  husband's  career,  she 
was  the  first  woman  chairman  of  the  National 
Union  of  Consenative  and  Unionist  Associ- 
ations in  1926,  a  member  of  the  Church 
Assembly's  house  of  lait)  from  1925  and  of  the 
archbishop's  commission  on  church  and  state 
(1930-5),  and  succeeded  her  husband  as  a  BBC 
governor.  She  was  appointed  DBE  in  1924. 
The  Bridgemans  had  a  daughter  who  lived  one 
day  and  three  sons.  Robert,  (born  1896),  the 
second  viscount,  had  a  distinguished  army 
career  and  became  lord  lieutenant  of  Shrop- 
shire, Geoffrey  was  a  leading  eye  surgeon,  and 
Maurice  a  senior  civil  senant  and  later  chair- 
man of  British  Petroleum. 

Bridgeman  was  a  Shropshire  JP  and  deput) 
lieutenant,  a  pri\y  councillor  (1920),  an  elder 
brother  of 'irinit)  House  (1928),  honorar>  LLD 
of  Cambridge  University  (1930),  and  chairman 
of  the  governors  of  Shrewsbur>  School.  I  le  died 
at  Leigh  Manor  14  August  1935. 

[The  Times,  15  August  1935;  Philip  Williamson  (ed.). 
The Mudemisalion  oj  Comenative  Polilia:  the  Diaries  and 
Letters  of  William  Bridf^eman,  igo4-ig^^-;,  1988;  private 
information.!  Philip  V\u.uamson 

BROK,  Laurence  del  ((.12 10-1274),  lawyer  and 
judge.  [See  i.aurencl  dli.  brok.] 

BROMHEAD,  Sir  Edward  Thomas  Ffrench, 

second  baronet  (1789- 185 5),  mathematician  and 
landowner,  was  born  in  Dublin  26  .March  1789, 
the  eldest  of  three  sons  (there  were  no  daughters) 
of  General  Gonville  Bromhead  (created  first  bar- 
onet in  1 806)  of  Ihurlby,  Lincolnshire,  and  his 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Ffrench,  baro- 
net. After  schooling  in  1  lalifa.v  and  two  years  at 
Glasgow  University,  he  entered  Gomille  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  June  1808. 

Bromhead  won  the  college  mathematical  prize 
in  1809  and  graduated  BA  in  181 2.  He  left  Cam- 
bridge the  following  year,  not  having  sat  the 
mathematical  tripos  because  of  his  delicate 
health,  and  became  a  barrister  of  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple. In  18 1 7  he  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Societ) ,  in  w  hose  Philosophical  Tramactiom 
his  sole  mathematical  paper  'On  the  Huents  of 
Irrational  Functions'  had  appeared  in  18 16.  He 
succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1822  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  as  a  leading  public  figure  in 
Lincoln,  of  which  he  became  high  steward,  and 
its  county. 

Bromhead  was  a  key  figure  in  the  renaissance 
of  English  mathematics  brought  about  by  the 
efforts  of  a  generation  of  Cambridge  mathemati- 
cians which  included  Sir  John  Ilerschel,  George 
Peacock,  and  Charles  Babbage  [qq.v.].  The  .Ana- 
lytical Society,  their  pressure  group  for  reform, 
was  Bromhead's  suggestion,  mooted  at  a  gather- 
ing in  his  lodgings  in  181 2,  and  he  read  a  paper 


'On  Notation'  at  its  first  meeting.  The  prime 
object  of  the  societ\'  was  to  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  continental,  or  Leibnizian,  notation  for  the 
calculus,  in  preference  to  the  Newtonian  notation 
then  used  in  England,  and  thereby  to  open  Eng- 
lish mathematics  to  the  eighteenth-centur)  conti- 
nental developments. 

Bromhead  was  the  link  between  Robert  Wood- 
house  [q.v.]  and  the  societ).  Woodhouse  was  a 
fellow  of  Caius,  and  in  1803  had  published  the 
first  book  in  England  employing  the  continental 
notation.  Principles  of  Analytical  Calculation.  \\  hen 
Bromhead  contributed  the  article  on  Differential 
Calculus  to  the  i8ig  Supplement  to  the  Emyclopae- 
dia  Britannica  he  emphasized  Woodhouse's 
influence. 

Bromhead  rendered  further  serxice  to  math- 
ematics through  his  support  of  two  outstanding 
self-taught  mathematicians  from  the  east  mid- 
lands, George  Green  and  George  Boole  (qq.v.). 
Bromhead  was  a  subscriber  to  (ireen's  hrst 
memoir,  published  in  1828,  and  the  contact  led  to 
Green  visiting  Thurlby  1  lall  and  eventually  to  his 
career  as  a  Caius  undergraduate  and  fellow. 
Bromhead  was  active  in  communicating  Cireen's 
later  memoirs  to  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Societ>  and  the  Royal  Societ>  of  Edinburgh  (of 
which  Bromhead  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in 
1823).  George  Boole's  father  had  been  curator  of 
the  Lincoln  .Mechanics'  Institute  when  Brom- 
head was  president,  and  the  connection  led  to  the 
latter's  support  and  encouragement  for  the 
younger  Boole,  to  whom  he  lent  mathematical 
books. 

Bromhead  was  shrewd  in  his  ad\  ice  and  gener- 
ous in  his  support.  Kindness  and  humour  shine 
through  his  letters.  He  combined  the  best  English 
traditions  of  amateur  science  and  patronage  by 
the  landed  gentr>,  to  the  great  beneht  of  math- 
ematics. .\lways  of  weak  constitution,  he  suffered 
progressively  from  blindness  in  his  last  years,  and 
died  a  bachelor  14  March  1855  in  Thurlby. 

|D.  Phillips,  George  Green:  His  Academic  Career,  1976 
(Nottingham  Castle  Publications);  A.  Hyman,  Charles 
Bahhage.  Pioneer  0/  the  Computer,  1984;  D.  MacHale, 
George  Boole,  His  Life  and  HorL;  1985;  D.  M.  Cannell, 
George  Green,  Miller  and  Mathematician,  1988;  John 
\  enn.  Biographical  Histor)'  of  Gonville  and  Cains  College. 
Cambridge,  3  vols.,  1897,  1898,  1901;  private  in- 
formation.) .\.  W.  F.  Edwariis 

BRONESCOMBE,  Walter  (t.i  220-1 280), 
bishop  of  E.xeter,  often  known  as  Walter  de  Exo- 
nia,  was  born  in  E.xeter  probably  f.1220.  His 
family  name  derives  from  the  village  of  Brans- 
combe  on  the  coast  about  sixteen  miles  east  of 
Exeter,  but  of  his  parentage  we  know  nothing.  He 
was  university -trained,  no  doubt  at  Oxford, 
appears  to  have  obtained  his  hrst  benefice  in  coni- 
mendam  (Coningsby,  Lincolnshire)  in  1243  and, 
probably  having  been  attached  to  the  familia  of 
William  de  Raleigh  [q.v.),  bishop  of  Winchester, 
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was  archdeacon  of  Surrey  by  1245.  Between 
1245  and  1257  he  obtained  dispensations  to  hold 
several  benefices  in  pluralit\,  which  included  the 
recton  of  Farnham,  annexed  to  the  archdeaconn, 
of  Surrey,  the  rector}  of  East  Clandon  in  Surrey, 
the  chapel  of  Bloxworth  in  Dorset,  and  a  prebend 
in  the  king's  free  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  at 
Wallingford  Casde. 

During  the  same  period  he  clearly  became 
involved  in  royal  ser\ice,  for  in  1250  he  acted  for 
Henn,  III  at  the  papal  curia  in  securing  the  confir- 
mation of  the  highly  controversial  election  to  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester  of  Aymer  de  \  alence 
[q.v.],  the  king's  half-brother,  and  then,  in  the 
next  year,  he  was  appointed  the  king's  proctor  at 
the  papal  curia.  Favour  with  the  king  was  com- 
bined with  papal  favour,  for  he  was  st)led  papal 
chaplain  by  1250.  By  1254  he  was  a  canon  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  we  soon  learn  that  he  had 
become  chancellor  of  the  cathedral.  His  election 
as  bishop  of  Exeter  on  23  Februan,  1258  was 
apparendy  undisputed.  Royal  assent  was  given  on 
3  March,  and,  along  with  the  new  bishops  of 
Norwich  and  Coventn  and  Lichfield,  he  was 
ordained  priest  on  9  March  and  consecrated  as 
bishop  on  10  March  by  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bur)-,  Boniface  of  Savoy  [q.v.].  He  was  enthroned 
in  Exeter  Cathedral  on  14  .April. 

In  common  with  most  bishops  in  the  thirteenth 
centur\',  especially  those  with  university  training, 
he  did  not  combine  his  ecclesiastical  duties  with  a 
high  office  of  state.  Even  so,  he  continued  in  royal 
ser\  ice,  acting  from  time  to  time  as  royal  negotia- 
tor and  adviser,  notably  at  times  of  crisis.  He  gives 
the  strong  impres.sion  of  having  been  practical 
and  conciliator),  a  man  who  inspired  confidence 
in  those  with  whom  he  had  dealings.  I  le  was 
already  in  Paris  on  the  king's  business  during  July 
1258,  and  early  in  1263  he  was  one  of  Henr>' Ill's 
proctors  in  the  French  royal  court.  In  these  years 
he  was  one  of  a  few  markedly  royalist  bishops 
among  a  generally  Montfortian  episcopate. 

Between  1263  and  1265  he  was  much  involved 
in  treating  for  peace  at  home  between  the  king 
and  his  barons.  When  peace  came  he  was  one  ot 
the  committee  of  six  who,  having  co-opted  a 
further  six,  devLsed  the  settlement:  the  Dictum 
of  Kenilworth  of  31  October  1266.  On  11 
December  1272  he  transferred  to  the  new  arch- 
bishop of  (^anterbur),  Robert  Kilwardby  (q.v.|, 
the  spiritualities  of  the  see  and  on  the  following 
day  was  the  (mly  bishop  recorded  as  present  in 
London  at  an  important  declaration  concerning 
ro\'al  rights  in  respect  o(  this  papal  provision  of 
Kilwardby.  With  the  bishop  of  Winchester  he 
presented  Kilwardby  with  his  pallium  in  .May 
1273  and  immediately  set  out  lor  Burgundy  to 
meet  Edward  I  on  his  return  Irom  crusade.  I  le 
rejoined  Edward  in  (iascony  in  the  autumn  and 
attended  the  general  council  at  Lyons  from  May 
to  July    of    1274,    returning    to    England    for 


Edward's  coronation  on  19  August.  Scarcely  any 
evidence  sunives  to  shed  light  on  his  particular 
role  during  these  various  activities,  but  he  was 
clearly  a  staunch  and  respected  supporter  of  both 
Henn  III  and  his  son  Edward. 

His  diocesan  work  can  be  studied  in  much 
more  detail,  for  his  register  is  the  first  extant  epis- 
copal register  for  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  and  prob- 
ably in  fact  the  first  to  be  compiled.  It  reveals  a 
vigorous  and  conscientious  bishop,  active  in  visit- 
ing, and  often  rededicating,  the  churches  of  his 
large  diocese.  He  restored  and  augmented  the 
collegiate  church  of  Crediton  and  founded 
another  college  at  Glasney,  near  Penr\n;  and  in 
1268  and  again  in  1275  he  undertook  the  revision 
and  amendment  of  the  statutes  of  his  cathedral 
church.  He  is  remembered  also  for  his  work  on 
the  manor  house  at  Clyst,  where  he  endowed  a 
chantry  chapel.  During  his  last  years  he  was 
involved  in  a  bitter  and  ramified  dispute  with 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  in  the  defence  of 
ecclesiastical  rights  following  the  encroachments 
of  the  earl  and  his  agents.  It  was  during  these 
years  too  that  an  eastern  extension  was  begun  to 
Exeter  Cathedral,  with  the  addition  of  a  square- 
ended  Lady  chapel  with  flanking  chapels.  From 
this  important  beginning  a  major  new  project  of 
rebuilding  developed.  The  chapel  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Lady  chapel  was  St  Gabriel's  chapel, 
and  here  on  20  July  1280  he  ordained  a  chantrv, 
where  he  chose  to  be  buried.  I  le  died  in  Bishop- 
steignton  22  July  1280,  and  on  his  tomb,  under 
the  northern  arch  of  his  chantry  chapel,  was 
placed  an  impressive  monumental  effigy,  notable 
in  style  for  its  flowing  drapery.  An  elaborate 
canopy  was  added  in  the  fifteenth  century . 

(F.  C.  Hingeston-Randolph  (ed.),  The  Register  of  Waller 
Bronescumbe,  1889;  Dielionnaire  J'Histoire  el  de  deogra- 
pliie  ecclhiasliqiies\  A.  \i.  i;".mdcti,  .7  liiiii^niphieal  Register 
of  the  iniiersily  of  Oxford  lo  1  ■;oo,  vol.  i,  11)57;  11.  R. 
Luard  (cd.),  Autiales  Moiuisliei,  1864-9;  Calendar  of 
Paletil  Rolls  and  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls;  A.  M.  I'.rskinc 
(ed.),  'I'he  Accounts  of  the  Fabric  of  Exeter  Cathedral  i2jg- 
;?5?,  1981-3.)  j.  II.  Dknton 

BROOKE,  Sir  Charles  Vyner  (1874- 1963), 
third  and  last  raja  of  Sarawak,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don 25  September  1874,  the  third  of  lour  sons 
and  fourth  of  five  children  of  Sir  Charles  Anthony 
Johnson  Brooke  [q.v.j,  second  raja  of  Sarawak, 
and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Clayton  de 
W  indt  ol  Blunsdon  I  lall,  1  lighworth,  W  iltshire. 
I  lis  two  elder  brothers  and  one  sister  all  died  as 
children.  1  le  was  heir  to  one  of  the  most  exotic 
personal  fiefdoms  car\ed  out  in  the  age  of  Euro- 
pean colonial  expansion.  1  lis  great-uncle,  Sir 
James  Brooke  |q.v.|,  the  son  of  a  civil  ser\ant  of 
the  East  India  (ioinpany,  had,  in  the  manner  of  a 
filibuster,  made  himself  master  ol  Sarawak 
(40,000  square  miles  in  extent),  then  a  province 
of  the  sultanate  of  Brunei,  and  was  proclaimed 
raja  in  November   1841.   Raja  James  resisted 
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British  annexation  and  on  his  death  in  1868  his 
title  passed  to  his  nephew  Charles  Johnson,  who 
took  the  name  of  Brooke,  an  active  and  vigorous 
administrator  of  austere  though  unconventional 
disposition.  The  succession,  however,  had  been 
preceded  by  bitter  family  quarrels,  a  contributory 
factor  to  the  ending  of  the  Sarawak  raj  in  1946. 
Under  Raja  Charles  the  state  created  by  James 
Brooke  was  consolidated  and  effective  rule  estab- 
lished in  the  interior.  In  1888  Sarawak,  Brunei, 
and  British  North  Borneo  were  all  brought  under 
British  protection,  but  there  was  no  interference 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  country, 
which  remained  essentially  under  the  personal 
rule  of  the  raja. 

Vyner,  as  he  was  known,  was  a  ver\  different 
personality  from  his  father.  Charles  Brooke 
seemed  happiest  in  the  remote  forests  of  Sar- 
awak. His  son  was  educated  at  Winchester  and 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  failed 
to  take  a  degree,  and  preferred  fast  cars  and 
horse-racing  to  the  solitude  of  the  bush.  Never- 
theless, in  1897  he  entered  the  Sarawak  service  as 
a  cadet  to  be  trained  as  heir  to  the  raj.  Krom  the 
early  age  of  thirty  he  acted  as  his  father's  rep- 
resentative when  the  raja  was  away  in  England. 
But  relations  between  father  and  son  deteriorated 
sharply  on  Vyner's  engagement  to  Sylvia  Leo- 
nora, daughter  of  Reginald  Baliol  Brett,  second 
Viscount  Esher  [q.v.],  an  influential  official  in 
court  and  political  circles.  They  married  in  191 1 
and  were  to  have  three  daughters.  Charles 
Brooke  was  deeply  suspicious  of  the  social  and 
financial  circles  to  which  this  marriage  would 
introduce  his  son  and  suspected  a  plutocratic 
conspiracy  to  capture  Sarawak's  natural 
resources.  Fearful  that  Vyner  would  lack  the 
resolution  to  presene  Sarawak's  autonomy,  he 
devised  \arious  short-lived  constitutional  checks 
and  then  in  191 2  elevated  Vyner's  brother  Ber- 
tram to  a  ceremonial  status  barely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  heir  to  the  raj.  \  yner  resented  this  treat- 
ment bitterly. 

Charles  Brooke  was  not  the  onl\  one  to  suspect 
that  Vyner  would  lose  interest  in  Sarawak  and 
prefer  a  comfortable  existence  in  England.  In  the 
Colonial  Office,  which  disliked  the  raj  as  a  consti- 
tutional anomaly,  a  swift  \  oluntarv  abdication  was 
hoped  for.  But  after  his  installation  as  third  raja 
on  22  July  1917  \yner  proved  less  pliable  than 
expected.  .Although  he  spent  a  good  part  of  each 
year  in  England,  he  ruled  in  the  personal  manner 
of  his  father  and  great-uncle.  I  lis  father's  pre- 
cautionarv  checks  and  balances  dropped  into 
desuetude.  But  as  Vyner  grew  older  the  question 
arose  of  the  succession:  he  had  three  daughters 
and  the  male  heir  was  his  nephew  .Anthony 
Brooke,  son  of  Bertram.  In  1938  there  seem  to 
have  been  tentative  discussions  with  the  Colonial 
Office  over  a  sell-out  to  the  British  government. 
Vyner's  relations  with  Anthony  Brooke  worsened. 


In  the  event,  it  was  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific 
war  in  December  1941  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Sarawak  raj.  Sarawak  was  occupied  by  the 
Japanese  in  1941,  and  the  raja,  in  .Australia  at  the 
time,  was  pre\ented  from  returning.  .After  the 
war,  he  decided  to  cede  Sarawak  to  the  Crown, 
and  returned  there  from  England  in  Februarv 
1946,  to  inform  the  people  of  his  decision.  The 
resolution  to  end  Sarawak's  autonomy  was  forced 
through  the  Council  Negri,  Sarawak's  represen- 
tative body,  on  the  votes  of  the  raja's  European 
officials,  although  the  native  vote  was  against  it. 
Sarawak  was  declared  a  British  colony  on  i  July 
1946.  Brooke  left  immediately,  and  spent  the  rest 
of  his  Ufe  in  London,  where  he  died  9  .May  1963, 
in  the  same  year  as  Sarawak  became  part  of  the 
Malaysian  Federation.  He  had  been  appointed 
GCMG  in  1927. 

|S.  Runciman,  The  Wiile  Rajahs,  iq6o;  C.  \.  Crisswell, 
Rajah  Charles  Brooke,  Monarch  0/  all  he  Suneyrd,  IQ78; 
R.  H.  \V.  Recce,  J'he  .\ame  oj  Brooke:  the  End  oj  niiile 
Rajah  Rule  in  Sarawak,  1982.I  J.  G.  i)ARWlN 

BROOKE,  Henry,  B.\RO.\  Brooke  of  Cl.vinor 
(1903-1984),  Consenative  politician,  was  bom 
in  Oxford  9  .April  1903,  the  younger  son  (there 
were  no  daughters  and  the  elder  son  was  killed  in 
action  in  191 8)  of  Leonard  Leslie  Brooke,  author 
and  illustrator  of  the  'Johnny  Crow'  children's 
books,  and  his  wife  Sybil  Diana,  daughter  of  the 
Revd  Stopfbrd  .Augustus  Brooke  [q.v.j.  He  was 
educated  at  Marlborough  College,  to  which  he 
had  a  lifelong  devotion,  and  at  Balliol  College, 
O.\ford,  where  he  captained  both  the  cricket  and 
hockey  XIs  and  where  he  obtained  a  first  class  in 
classical  honour  moderations  (1924)  and  second 
classes  in  mathematical  moderations  (1924)  and 
literae  hutnaniores  (1926).  Balliol  offered  him  a 
fellowship  in  philosophy  but  he  declined.  Lhe 
master,  .A.  D.  Lindsay  (later  first  Baron  Lindsay 
of  Birker,  q.v.),  encouraged  him  to  work  for  a 
spell  (1927-8)  at  a  Quaker  settlement  for  the 
unemployed  in  the  Rhondda  \  alley — an  experi- 
ence which  made  a  deep  impression.  .After  a  year 
on  the  Economist  he  became  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Conserv  ative  Research  Depart- 
ment (1930-8)  under  its  first  director.  Sir  G. 
Joseph  Ball  [q.v.].  The  'special  areas'  legislation 
of  the  prewar  national  coalition  government 
stemmed  partly  from  a  series  of  unsigned 
articles — 'Places  without  a  Future' — which  he 
wrote  for  The  Times  in  1934.  He  was  for  a  short 
while  editor  of  Truth. 

He  gained  his  first  knowledge  of  practical  poli- 
tics as  a  member  of  the  London  county  council, 
and  entered  ParUament  at  a  by-election  in  Lewis- 
ham  \\  est  in  1938,  retaining  the  seat  till  the  Con- 
servative debacle  of  1945.  From  1946  to  1948  he 
was  the  last  deputy  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Railway  before  nationalization.  In  1950  he  re- 
turned to  Parliament  as  member  for  Hampstead 
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till  1966.  In  1954  Sir  Winston  Churchill  ap- 
pointed him  financial  secretar\  to  the  'l"reasur> 
under  his  old  Marlborough  friend,  R.  A.  Butler 
(later  Baron  Butler  of  Saffron  Walden,  q.v.).  His 
headmaster,  (Sir)  Cyril  Norwood  [q.v.],  had  given 
him  nvo  pieces  of  advice:  to  answer  all  letters  by 
return  of  post,  and  never  to  be  afraid  of  unpopu- 
laritv'.  He  never  was — which  w  as  just  as  well  since 
fate  brought  him  a  series  of  posts  whose  functions 
were  not  calculated  to  endear  him  to  the  public  or 
the  part).  In  1957  he  entered  the  cabinet  of 
Harold  Slacmillan  (later  first  Earl  of  Stockton)  as 
minister  of  housing  and  local  government.  His 
success  in  eliminating  London  smog  was 
balanced  by  the  task  of  implementing  the  much 
disliked  Rent  Act  of  his  predecessor,  Duncan 
Sandys  (later  Baron  Duncan-Sandys). 

In  October  1961  Macmillan  appointed  him  to 
the  newly  invented  office  of  chief  secretarv  to  the 
Treasun ,  whose  unenviable  task  was  to  play  the 
role  of  Scrooge  towards  popular  proposals  for 
public  expenditure.  In  1962  he  became  home 
secretary'.  He  had  to  take  a  number  of  decisions  in 
the  field  of  immigration  and  deportation,  which 
infuriated  libertarians.  He  seemed  to  display  a 
certain  insensitivitv  in  these  cases — an  impres- 
sion enhanced  by  his  somewhat  pedantic  way  of 
speech.  In  1966  he  lost  his  seat  and  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Harold  W  ilson  (later  Baron  \\  ilson  of 
Rievaulx)  entered  the  I  louse  of  Lords  as  a  life 
peer.  I  le  spoke  frequently  and  effectively  on  the 
Consenative  front  bench  until  the  progress  of 
Parkinson's  disease  made  it  impossible.  In  1983 
he  wrote  a  charming  book  about  his  father. 
Brooke  was  appointed  pri\y  councillor  in  1955 
and  CII  in  1964. 

He  married  in  1933  Barbara  Muriel,  daughter 
of  the  Revd  .Alfred  .Augustus  Mathews,  of  Great 
Milton,  Llanwern.  She  was  appointed  DBE  in 
i960  and  made  a  life  peer  as  Baroness  Brooke  of 
Vstradf  elite  in  1964.  She  was  one  of  his  sponsors 
at  his  introduction  in  the  Lords.  They  were  the 
first  couple  in  parliamentar>  histor\  to  sit  on  a 
front  bench  together  in  either  I  louse.  They  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  elder  son, 
Peter,  became  secretary  of  state  for  Northern  Ire- 
land in  1989,  the  younger,  (Sir)  Henry,  a  High 
(^ourt  judge  in  1988.  Brooke  died  29  March  1984 
at  his  house  in  Mildenhall,  Wiltshire. 

(Prhatc  information;  personal  knowledge.)         Miaki 

BROOKE,  Henry  William  (i772.'-i842),  civil 
scnant,  was  born  about  1772  but  his  origins,  and 
much  of  hi.s  career,  are  shrouded  in  mysten*.  I' or 
several  years  he  drew  a  salarv  as  distributor  of 
stamps  in  Ireland,  but  it  seems  unlikely  thai  he 
was  one  of  the  Irish  Brookes.  1  le  was  probably 
from  Keni;  at  any  rale  he  owned  properly  in  I  )eal 
and  W  almcr.  i  Ic  attended  none  of  the  leading 
M;h(K>U,  nor  did  he  go  to  university. 


Brooke's  claim  to  noteworthiness  rests  on  his 
role  in  the  Alien  Office.  Established  in  1793  by 
the  Alien  .Act  of  that  year,  the  .Alien  Office  was  a 
branch  of  the  Home  Office  which  ostensibly 
acted  as  the  administrative  centre  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  foreigners  resident  in 
Britain.  In  realitv',  it  co-ordinated  counter-revol- 
utionan  efforts  against  'disaffected'  Britons  as 
well  as  suspect  foreigners. 

The  secretiveness  of  the  Alien  Office's  work 
makes  it  difficult  to  provide  details  of  Brooke's 
activities:  'My  duties  have  ever  been  of  the  most 
confidential  nature,'  he  wrote  to  R.  B.  Jenkinson, 
second  Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  1809.  Brooke 
appears  to  have  joined  the  .Alien  OfHce  around 
1796,  and  he  was  clerk  from  about  1798  to  1813. 
He  sened  briefly  (1802-3)  ^^  acting  superin- 
tendent, bridging  the  gap  benveen  the  departure 
of  (Sir)  Charles  Flint  and  the  appointment  of 
John  Reeves  [q.v.].  Brooke  was  employed  in 
Manchester,  and  then  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
involved  in  the  interrogation  of  Franqois  Barthe- 
lemy,  the  former  French  charge  d'affaires  in 
Britain,  who  fled  from  France  in  1799.  Two  years 
later,  Brooke  was  given  responsibilit)  for  the 
Kent  coast  from  Dover  to  Whitstable,  with  the 
task  of  preventing  any  communication  bcUveen 
the  French  and  their  English  sympathizers.  To 
Lord  Liverpool  he  hinted  subsequently  at  the  dif- 
ficulties in  'sening  the  ends  of^  Government  in 
such  a  situation  of  delicacy  with  limited  Legal 
powers'. 

Ill  health  obliged  Brooke  to  retire  in  1813.  His 
salarv  at  this  time  was  £1,000,  and  upon  leaving 
the  ser\ice  he  received  a  pension  of  £600  p. a.  I  le 
devoted  his  remaining  years  to  Kentish  affairs:  he 
was  an  active  local  magistrate;  he  promoted  a 
loyal  address  to  the  king  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Walmer  in  December  1820;  and  in  1826  he  was 
one  of  the  main  subscribers  to  the  enlargement  of 
W  aimer  church. 

Little  is  known  of  Brooke's  family.  In  a  letter  of 
1809  he  refers  to  his  Hve  children.  I  lis  wile  \vuk 
(Catherine,  daughter  of  the  Revd  John  luckcr, 
M.A,  rector  of  Ringwould,  near  Walmer.  She  died 
24  September  1825,  aged  rttty-Hve.  Brooke  him- 
self died  in  Walmer  15  April  1842. 

\Ptirliiiinfiiliir)'  Papers,  vol.  xxxi,  iHy),  p.  h-^h;  Cciille- 
nitin's  Miifitiziiu;  vol.  cxii,  part  i,  1842,  p.  -^U^;  (..  R.  S. 
I^ivin,  Reainb  nj  Huhiur,  i8i)o;  J.  dc  nainpicnc  (cil.), 
Mmoircs  dv  liiirlhvlcmy,  1414;  R.  R.  Nelson,  I'hc  I  lame 
Ojjice  IJH2-1H01,  I ()<)();  P.  i'oidcn,  John  Rtcvcs',  7'""'- 
iial  (ij  I.fKtil  lliilor\\  vol.  iii,  11)82,  pp.  31-51;  Roger 
Wells,  Imiirrfclioii:  the  Ihilisli  Expmauv  iji^'^-iHo^^, 
MjVi;  C.  \V.  (ihaikin  (ed.),  Xcw  Waiihloiif  Ciwl  OnUr 
liiKik,  iHoi;~iH2_^,  M)84;  I.iveri'ool  and  Peel  papers, 
Hriiish  l.ibrar\.|  .Sri  imu-n  CIonway 

BROWN,     Alexander     Cruni     (1838-1922), 
chemist,  was  born  in  lidinburgh  26  March  1838, 
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the  only  son  of  the  second  marriage  of  a  United 
Presbyterian  minister,  John  Brown  [q.v.],  to  Mar- 
garet Crum,  sister  of  the  chemist  VValter  Crum 
FRS,  and  a  descendant  of  Ebenezer  Erskine 
[q.v.].  His  half-brother  John  Brown  xVlD  [q.v.] 
was  famed  as  an  author,  their  grandfather  being 
John  Brown  of  Whitburn  [q.v.],  and  their  great- 
grandfather John  Brown  of  Haddington  [q.v.]. 
Crum  Brown  was  educated  at  the  Ro\al  High 
School,  Edinburgh,  and  Mill  Hill  School.  He 
read  medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
though  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  intended  to  prac- 
tise. His  great  love  was  chemistry,  which  he  then 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  .Marburg.  I  le  returned 
to  Edinburgh  to  teach  medical  students,  becom- 
ing lecturer  in  chemistry  in  1863  and  professor 
from  1869  to  his  retirement  in  1908. 1  le  obtained 
his  FRCP  (Edin.)  in  1865. 

Consistent  with  his  medico-chemical  interests 
was  his  Edinburgh  MD  thesis  'On  the  theory  of 
Chemical  Combination'  (i  861),  in  which  he  pro- 
posed a  new  way  to  represent  chemical  constitu- 
tion: each  atom  was  to  be  indicated  by  the 
chemical  symbol  for  the  element  concerned, 
bonds  between  atoms  being  symbolized  by  lines. 
Essentially  this  was  the  system  of  notation  later 
employed  universally.  For  clarif\ing  atomic  rela- 
tionships within  a  molecule,  according  to  the  new 
valency  theories  of  (Sir)  Edward  Frankland  [q.v.] 
and  Kekule,  this  simple  device  was  of  untold 
value  and  greatly  facilitated  the  emergence  of  the 
theory  of  structure  upon  which  later  chemistn, 
was  predicated.  It  transformed  the  teaching  of 
organic  chcmistr\,  particularly  in  the  hands  of 
Frankland,  becoming  known,  somewhat  unfairly, 
as  'Frankland's  notation'.  Ihe  system  was  intro- 
duced to  a  wider  audience  at  a  lecture  on  'chemi- 
cal constitution  and  its  relation  to  physiological 
action',  reported  in  Chemical  Sews  complete  with 
the  new  'graphic  formulae'.  I  lis  name  is  remem- 
bered now  chietl\  for  the  Crum  Brow  n-(iibson 
rule,  enunciated  with  his  assistant  J.  Gibson 
(1855-1914)  in  1892,  concerning  substitution  in 
a  benzene  molecule. 

Though  his  most  enduring  concern  was  the 
establishment  of  a  truly  mathematical  theory  of 
chemistn*  (in  which  he  was  unsuccessful)  he  also 
worked  on  optical  activity,  organo-sulphur  com- 
pounds, and  electrolytic  synthesis  of  half-esters. 
He  wrote  on  the  physiology  of  the  inner  ear,  was 
prohcient  in  Japanese,  and  an  expert  in  systems  of 
knitting.  I  lis  other  interests  included  the  univer- 
sity senate,  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  synod  of  his  church.  I  le  was  the  hrst  holder 
of  a  London  D.Sc.  (1862),  received  honorary- 
degrees  from  all  four  Scottish  universities,  and 
became  FRSE  in  1863  and  FRS  in  1879.  1  le  was 
president  of  the  Chemical  Sociefv  from  1891  to 
1893. 

In  1866  he  married  Jane  Bailie  (died  1910), 
daughter  of  the  Revd  James  Porter  of  Drumlee, 


county  Down.  There  were  no  children.  Crum 
Brown  died  28  October  1922  in  Edinburgh. 

jObituarv'  in  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  cxxiii, 
1923,  p.  3422;  C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.),  Dictiunar)'  of  Scien- 
tific Biography,  vol.  ii,  1970;  The  Times,  31  October 
1 922. 1  Colin  A.  Rlssf.ll 

BROWN  or  BROWNE,  John  (//.  1480-1500), 
church  composer  and  musician.  Of  his  biography 
virtually  nothing  is  known,  and  of  his  works  few 
sunive;  and  yet,  in  the  quality  of  his  accomplish- 
ment he  may  be  considered  the  greatest  English 
composer  of  the  period  betw  een  John  Dunstable 
(d.  1453,  q.v.)  and  John  Taverner  (d.  1545,  q.v.). 
In  the  compilation  of  the  Eton  College  Choirbook 
of  f.  1 500-4  his  music  was  accorded  pride  of 
place.  His  fifteen  compositions  originally 
included  there  comprised  eleven  .Marian  \otive 
antiphons  and  four  settings  of  the  .Magnificat,  of 
which  total,  nine  pieces  sunive  in  a  state  either 
complete  or  completable.  (Three  songs  to  verna- 
cular te.xts  in  carol  form,  sun  iving  in  an  early  six- 
teenth-centur>  volume  of  courtly  and  devotional 
songs  and  attributed  just  to  'Brown',  are  probably 
by  a  different  composer.)  To  the  scribe  of  a 
recently  discovered  source  of  his  Stabat  mater,  the 
composer  was  'John  Browne  of  Oxford'  ('Oxo- 
niensis');  corroboration  of  Oxford  as  his  working 
milieu  is  offered  by  the  le.xt  of  his  eight-part  O 
Maria,  sahatoris  mater,  which  includes  among  its 
invokees  St  .Man  .Magdalen  and  St  Frideswide, 
the  Oxford  saint.  Yet  the  sun  iving  archives  of  the 
three  principal  choral  establishments  there — 
New  College,  .All  Souls,  and  .Magdalen  Col- 
lege— indicate  that  he  was  never  a  member  of  the 
permanent  staff  of  any  of  their  chapel  choirs.  He 
may  perhaps  be  identifiable  with  the  'Brown'  who 
deputized  as  organist  at  New  College  on  two 
occasions  during  1493;  otherwise  his  identity 
remains  resolutely  obscure. 

Browne's  polyphony  is  dense  (particularly  in 
the  compositions  for  five  and  six  men's  voices) 
and  endlessly  resourceful.  He  is  a  master  of 
cogency  of  overall  planning,  deploying  cantus  fir- 
mus  technique  and  the  alternation  of  reduced- 
voice  and  full  scoring  with  an  effortless  artistry 
that  wholly  conceals  the  tact  that  several  compo- 
sitions stand  upon  an  elaborately  mathematical 
disposition  of  their  successive  and  component 
proportions.  Overall,  Browne  is  representative  of 
the  English  florid  sty  le  of  choral  composition  at 
not  only  its  most  assured  but  also  at  its  most 
imaginative.  Few  closing  periods  approach  in 
breadth  and  sweep  the  'Salve'  concluding  his 
five-part  'Salve  regina';  and  long  before  the  con- 
trivances of  the  madrigalists,  he  could  create  in 
his  six-part  Stabat  mater  a  mood  of  brooding,  des- 
pairing introspection  and  melancholy  that  gathers 
an  inexorable  momentum  and  energy  until  finally 
it  erupts  into  the  startUng,  percussive  outburst  of 
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'Crucifige,  crucifige!'  ('Crucif),  crucif)!')  that  is 
articulated  at  the  verv  top  of  the  treble  register 
and  brings  the  work  to  its  climax — an  unforget- 
table piece  of  composition  unequalled  anwhere 
in  the  European  music  of  its  time. 
[Frank  Harrison,  'The  Eton  Cho\Tbook\Anntiles  Miisi- 
cologiques,  vol.  i,  1953,  pp.  151-75;  Frank  Harrison 
(ed.),  The  Eton  Choirbouk,  Muska  Brilannica,  vols,  x-xii, 
2nd  edn.,  1969-73;  Iain  Fenlon  (ed.),  Cambridge  Musk 
Manuscripts  goo- 1 yoo,  1982,  pp.  1 14-17.] 

RoGFR  Bowers 

BROW^',  John  (1826-1883),  Queen  Victoria's 
Highland  ser\ant,  was  born  8  December  1826  in 
Crathienaird,  .\berdeenshire,  on  the  Balmoral 
estate,  the  second  of  the  nine  sons  of  John  Brown, 
crofter,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Leys,  daughter  of 
the  local  blacksmith.  His  stor>  is  the  apotheosis  of 
the  Victorian  ser\ant.  He  began  as  stable-lad  to 
Sir  Robert  Gordon  [q.v.J.  He  embarked  on  his 
career  of  gillie  in  1849  as  Prince  .Albert's  gillie, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  queen's  journal  on  1 1 
September  1849  as  'young  J.  Brown'  who  looked 
after  her  on  an  outing.  In  1858  he  became  the 
queen's  personal  serxant  in  Scotland.  In  1864, 
three  years  after  the  prince  consort's  death. 
Brown  was  brought  south  to  Osborne  as  her 
groom  to  give  the  secluded  widow  more  riding 
exercise.  His  responsibilities  and  favours  esca- 
lated and  he  was  soon  her  personal  attendant  and 
constant  companion.  Like  all  Scots  he  seemed  to 
her  intelligent  and  well-bred,  but  uniquely 
devoted  after  he  saved  her  from  Uvo  carriage  acci- 
dents and  two  assailants. 

I  lis  loyalty  was  spiced  with  coarseness.  'VVum- 
man,  can  ye  no  hold  yerr  head  up?'  a  tourist  heard 
him  shout  as  he  pinned  her  cape,  pricking  her 
chin.  Not  only  was  he  rude  to  the  queen,  but  he 
also  behaved  badly  with  visitors  at  Osborne  and 
Balmoral.  The  queen  always  forgave  his  dis- 
respectful behaviour,  and  became  increasingly 
dependent  upon  him.  1  ler  children  denounced 
'the  brute';  her  household  reacted  to  his  familiar- 
ities with  jealous  rows,  though  her  private  sec- 
retary, Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  (q.v.|,  called  him  'a 
child  of  nature',  arguing  that  in  view  of  the 
queen's  loneliness,  they  might  have  done  worse. 
'I'he  scandal-mongering  press  represented  the 
unmarried  Brown  as  indeed  worse:  Victoria's 
lover,  husband,  or  handsome,  kilted  medium  put- 
ting her  in  touch  with  .\lbert.  These  fictions  had 
ceased  before  a  whisky-sodden  Brown  died  ol 
erysipelas  at  VVind.sor  (Castle,  27  .March  1883. 
The  queen  was  grief-stricken  at  his  death. 
Mourned  with  wreaths  from  statesmen  and 
verses  by  Alfred,  Lord  lennyson  Iq.v.j,  he  was 
remembered  on  his  gravestone  as  Victoria's 
'Beloved  Kricnd'.  In  1HH4  (.^ueen  Victoria  pub- 
lished More Leait's Jroni  a  Joiinml 0/ our  l.ifc  in  the 
Ihnhlands,  dedicated  lojohn  Brown,  and  planned 
to  publish  a  memoir,  a  'Life  ol  John  Brown',  but 
ihc  household  managed  lo  prevent  it.  In  her  cof- 


fin she  wore  his  photograph  on  her  wrist,  above 
Prince  Albert's  dressing-gown  and  other  trea- 
sured souvenirs.  Queen  Victoria  always  needed 
the  support  of  a  dedicated  man  and  for  nineteen 
years  she  found  it  in  Brown.  A  photograph  of 
Brown's  bust  by  (Sir)  Edgar  Boehm  is  at 
Windsor. 

[Elizabeth  Longford,  Vktoria  R.I.,  1964;  .Michael  Reid, 
Ask  Sir  James,  1987;  unpublished  letters  of  Sir  Henrv 
Ponsonby.]  Elizabeth  Longford 

BROWNE,  Sir  Denis  John  Wolko  (i  892-1 967), 
paediatric  surgeon,  was  born  28  .April  1892  in 
Melbourne,  .Australia,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Sylvester  Browne, 
explorer,  gold  prospector,  and  farmer,  and  his 
wife  .Anne  ('Nancy'),  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Foster  Stawell,  chief  justice  of  Victoria,  .Australia. 
He  was  educated  at  King's  School,  Parramatta, 
Sydney,  and  Sydney  Universitv  (.VIB,  1914).  He 
joined  the  13th  Light  Horse  Regiment  and  served 
in  Gallipoli  before  being  invalided  home.  He 
spent  the  last  two  years  of  the  war  in  France  as  a 
major  with  Australian  Field  Ambulance  units.  He 
was  successively  appointed  house  surgeon,  regis- 
trar, and  resident  surgical  ofhcer  at  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Lon- 
don, from  1922  till  1927  (he  gained  his  FRCS  in 
1922)  and  was  made  consultant  surgeon  at  the 
same  hospital  in  1928.  He  worked  there  until  his 
retirement  in  1957. 

He  was  the  first  surgeon  who  operated  exclus- 
ively on  children  and  was  the  founder  of  modern 
paediatric  surgerv  in  England.  I  le  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  all  branches  of  chil- 
dren's surgen,  but  his  lifelong  interest  was  the 
aetiology  of  malformations.  From  his  great  clini- 
cal experience  he  was  able  to  postulate  his 
'mechanical  theorv',  a  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental part  played  by  intra-uterine  position  and 
pressure  on  the  production  of  congenital  malfor- 
mations. I  le  was  a  magniHcent  surgical  techni- 
cian, a  perfectionist  who  constantly  improved  his 
techniques  and  ingenious  in  developing  many 
new  surgical  instruments  and  splints.  1  lis 
methods  of  treatment  were  new  and  often  revol- 
utionary and  were  frequently  attacked  and  criti- 
cized, but  they  worked. 

He  was  Arris  and  (lale  lecturer  (1934  and 
I954)andl  lunterianprotessor(i947, 1949, 1950, 
and  1 951)  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  co-founder  and  first  president  ot  the  British 
Association  of  Paediatric  .Surgeons  in  11)53.  ''^ 
1957  he  received  the  l)awson-\\  illiains  prize  lor 
senices  to  paediatrics  and  the  \\  illiani  E.  1  .add 
medal  in  the  USA  for  outstanding  contributions 
to  paediatric  surger\.  In  i()()i  he  was  ajipoiiueii 
K(  i\  { )  and  a  chevalier  of  the  1  .egion  of  1  lonour. 
In  I9()5  he  was  made  an  honorar)  fellow  ol  the 
Australasian  ( College  of  Surgeons  and  became 
president     of    the     International     (College     of 
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Surgeons.  He  was  visiting  professor  at  many  uni- 
versities in  all  five  continents.  The  Denis  Browne 
gold  medal  is  the  highest  honour  the  British 
Association  of  Paediatric  Surgeons  can  bestow. 

He  was  widely  read,  had  a  keen  cynical  sense  of 
humour,  and  was  intolerant  of  ignorance,  illogi- 
cality, and  conformity.  He  disliked  committee 
procedures  and  bureaucracy.  .^11  his  life  he 
fought  against  prejudice,  a  struggle  he  greatly 
enjoyed.  He  was  tall  and  elegant,  a  tennis  player 
of  Wimbledon  standard  and  an  excellent  shot. 

In  1927  he  married  Helen  (died  1940), 
daughter  of  Edward  Percy  Simpson,  solicitor  of 
Sydney.  They  had  one  daughter.  In  1945  he  mar- 
ried Lady  Moyra  Blanche  xMadeleinc,  daughter 
ofVere  Brabazon  Ponsonby,  ninth  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough  [q.v.],  former  governor-general  of 
Canada.  They  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Browne 
died  in  London  9  Januar>'  1967. 

[Private  information;  personal  knowledge. | 

P.  P.  RlCKHAM 

BROWNE,  Frances  (18 16-1879),  writer,  was 
born  16  Januar)  18 16  in  Stranorlar,  county 
Donegal,  the  seventh  of  twelve  children  of 
Samuel  Brown,  the  village  postmaster.  She  lost 
her  sight  following  smallpox  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
months.  The  family  were  Presbyterians,  and  her 
conscious  effort  to  acquire  an  education  began  at 
the  age  of  six,  when  she  heard  a  sermon  she  could 
not  understand,  and  from  that  time  she  adopted  a 
plan  for  acquiring  information  through  asking  the 
meaning  of  even  new  word  she  heard.  She  also 
learned  by  listening  to  her  siblings  repeating  their 
lessons.  She  had  a  thirst  for  facts  and  a  tenacious 
memory,  and  bribed  members  of  her  family  to 
read  'the  drier,  but  more  instructive  books'  which 
she  latterly  preferred,  though  in  rural  Ireland 
books  of  any  kind  were  hard  to  come  by. 

Three  early  poems  were  published  in  the  Irish 
Penny  Journal,  and  this  \olume  was  the  first  book 
she  ever  possessed.  Encouraged,  in  1841  she  sent 
poems  to  the  Athenaeum,  and  later  to  Hood's 
Magazine  ^nd  to  Marguerite,  Countess  of  Bless- 
ington  [q.v.],  for  Keepsake.  A  \olume  of  poems, 
The  Star  ofAtteghei,  was  published  in  1844.  With 
her  literan,  earnings  she  paid  for  the  education  of 
a  young  sister,  who  became  her  amanuensis  and 
moved  to  Edinburgh  with  her  in  1847.  In  1852 
they  moved  to  London.  She  made  what  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  precarious  living  through 
writing,  contributing  to  the  Leisure  Hour  and  Sun- 
clay  at  Home,  and  early  in  her  career  was  helped  by 
a  generous  gift  of  money  from  1  Ienr\  Petty -Fitz- 
maurice,  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  [q.v.).  She 
was  granted  a  small  civil  list  pension  in  1863.  She 
wrote  three  three-volume  no\els:  My  Share  of  the 
World  (186 1),  The  Castleford  C^.vt-  (1862),  and  The 
Hidden  Sun  (i  866).  All  were  set  in  a  wide  range  of 
localities,  were  powerful  and  dramatic,  but  lack 
organization. 


The  handful  of  stories  that  she  wrote  for  chil- 
dren were  remarkable  for  their  strong  sense  of 
place  and  feeling  for  landscapes  she  had  never 
seen.  The  Eriksons  (1852),  for  instance,  described 
Norwegian  life  in  great  detail;  'Our  Uncle's 
Story'  {Our  Lncle  the  Traveller's  Stories,  1859)  was 
set  in  the  Black  Forest,  two  others  in  the  Lincoln- 
shire fens  and  in  South  Africa  respectively.  None 
of  her  books  was  reprinted  in  her  lifetime,  not 
even  Granny's  Wonderful  Chair  (1857),  a  collec- 
tion of  seven  fairy  tales  within  a  frame  story, 
owing  something  to  Grimm.  It  is  for  this  book, 
her  only  attempt  at  fantasy,  that  she  is  remem- 
bered. Although  it  achieved  classic  status,  it  did 
not  become  generally  known  until  the  late  \  ictor- 
ian  period,  w  hen  Frances  1  lodgson  Burnett 
[q.v.],  who  had  read  the  book  as  a  child,  retold 
part  of  it  from  memory  in  St  Sichulas  in  1 887,  and 
the  proper  text  was  'rediscovered'.  Frances 
Browne  died  from  apople.vy  at  19  St  John's 
Grove,  Richmond,  Surrey,  21  August  1879.  She 
was  unmarried. 

[Biographical  preface  by  Dollie  Radford  to  Everyman 
edition  of  Granny's  Wunderjul  Chair,  1906;  memoir  of 
her  early  life  in  Frances  Browne,  The  Star  uJAtteghei, 
1844.]  Gillian  .AvF.RY 

BROWNE,  John  (t.i 590-1 651),  royal  gun- 
founder  and  patentee,  was  born  in  Chidd- 
ingstone,  Kent,  about  1590,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Browne,  founder  of  iron  ordnance  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  I  and  James  I.  He  joined  his  father's 
thriving  business,  although  not  apprenticed  in 
ironmaking,  and  took  over  Thomas's  patent  in 
1 61 5.  The  Brownes  cast  iron  ordnance  for  both 
the  Crown  and  private  merchants,  and  exported 
guns  when  permitted  by  the  Crown. 

John  Browne  supplied  ordnance  to  the  Dutch 
until  1619,  at  which  time  he  employed  200  men  at 
ironworks  in  Brenchley  and  Ilorsmonden,  Kent. 
1  lalf  of  his  production  was  exported,  and  from 
1618  to  1 62 1  he  also  cast  cannon  for  Spain.  In 
1 62 1  his  domestic  sales  were  cut  sharply  by  a 
patent  issued  to  Sir  Sackville  Crowe  [q.v.]  to 
supply  ordnance  to  all  English  merchants.  The 
rival  patentees  quarrelled  for  over  a  decade,  tak- 
ing the  fight  to  ParUament  in  1624.  Crowe  sub- 
contracted half  his  sales  to  Browne  in  1626  and 
finally  resigned  his  patent  in  1635.  From  the  mid- 
1620S  Browne  developed  new,  lighter,  iron  can- 
non. These  'turned'  guns  (or  drakes)  weighed  a 
third  less  than  conventional  iron  cannon  and  w  ere 
intended  to  replace  the  costlier  (but  lighter) 
bronze  guns  on  ships. 

The  tempo  of  Browne's  gun-founding  busi- 
ness follow  ed  the  cycles  of  peace  and  w  ar  from 
the  1 620s  to  the  1640s.  A  stagnant  market  and 
trade  rivalries  in  the  early  1 620s  w  ere  follow  ed  by 
expansion  in  the  later  1620s  (between  1625  and 
1629  Browne's  sales  to  the  Crown  were  over 
^^4,300  per  annum),  and  then  another  slow  period 
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in  the  early  1630s.  Renewed  efforts  to  sell  ord- 
nance in  the  Netherlands,  from  1629,  met  with 
intense  competition  from  Swedish  suppliers  and 
resulted  in  substantial  losses,  including  the 
£1 2,000  Browne  paid  the  king  for  the  licence.  But 
within  a  few  years  Browne's  fortunes  were  res- 
tored: he  acquired  monopolies  of  the  manufac- 
ture and  sales  of  both  iron  and  bronze  ordnance, 
as  well  as  iron  pots,  kettles,  chimney  backs,  and 
iron  weights  'in  the  French  manner'.  The  Crown 
renewed  purchases  of  bronze  and  iron  naval 
guns,  and  the  ordnance  market  expanded  further 
with  the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1639-40  and  the 
outbreak  of  civil  war  in  1642.  Browne,  the  king's 
gun-founder,  became  Parliament's  gun-founder. 
His  business  grew  as  Parliament  gave  him  control 
of  a  number  of  ironworks,  including  the  former 
royal  ironworks  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 

Brow  ne's  prosperitv  and  monopolies  w  ere  only 
once  endangered,  in  1645,  when  an  intercepted 
letter  named  him  as  a  Royalist  sympathizer.  He 
and  his  son  John  protested  their  innocence  to  a 
Parliamentar)  committee,  and  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  them.  When,  in  1651,  the  Rump 
ordered  guns  from  a  former  employee  of  his, 
Browne  delivered  an  emotional  remonstrance  to 
the  House  of  Commons:  the  state's  security,  he 
claimed,  depended  upon  a  single  gun-founder; 
his  enterprise  employed  a  'stock'  of  £30,000,  had 
overheads  of  at  least  £4,000  per  annum,  and  had 
to  be  kept  busy. 

Browne  resided  in  Brenchley  from  about  1 6 1 5 
to  1635,  then  in  Horsmonden.  His  stock  in  trade 
was  valued  at  £16,000  in  f.1650.  Browne  married 
.Martha,  daughter  of  Henr\  Tilden,  gendeman,  in 
1616.  They  had  a  daughter  and  three  sons.  After 
.Martha's  death  in  1644  Browne  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Lancelot  Bathurst,  alderman  of 
London.  His  will,  made  15  May  1651,  included 
ca.sh  legacies  totalling  £14,000,  and  named  his 
son  George  and  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Foley 
(q.v.]  as  executors.  I  le  was  buried  in  I  lorsmon- 
den  13  June  1651. 

(Browne  Vl.SS  (West  Kent  archives);  State  Papers, 
bomcstic  (Public  Record  Office);  Brenchley  and  I  Jors- 
monden  parish  registers;  H.  Cleere  and  \).  Crossiey, 
ITie  Inn  Industry  of  the  Weald,  1985.]      Michakl  Zkll 

BROWNEJohn  (<.i6o8-i69i),  clerk  of  the  par- 
liaments, was  born  (.1608,  the  only  child  of 
Thomas  Browne,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London, 
and  his  wife  Joan,  whose  surname  may  have  been 
Wilson.  I  le  belonged  to  a  family  which  originated 
al  Hur\  St  Edmunds.  On  his  father's  death  in 
1 62 1  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle  John  Browne,  a 
merchant  tailor,  from  whom  he  eventually 
inherited  a  substantial  fortune.  I  le  was  admitted  a 
student  by  the  .Middle  I  cinple  on  28  October 
1628  but  wa.s  not  called  to  the  bar.  On  13  .March 
1638  he  was  appointed  clerk  ol  the  parliaments. 
Parliament  was  (hen  disitolvcd  and  he  ilid  not 


enter  fully  upon  his  duties  as  clerk  of  the  House 
of  Lords  until  the  assembly  of  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment in  April  1640. 

He  was  a  firm  adherent  of  the  parliamentary 
cause  and,  following  the  final  break  between  the 
king  and  Parliament  in  1642,  he  remained  at 
Westminster  to  sene  the  House  of  Lords  there. 
The  abolition  of  the  House  in  March  1649 
deprived  him  of  his  employment  until  the  Resto- 
ration. On  25  June  1650  the  House  of  Commons 
ordered  the  records  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
Browne's  custody  to  be  delivered  to  Henr\  Sco- 
bell  [q.v.],  whom  they  had  appointed  their  clerk 
and  designated  clerk  of  the  parliaments.  1  low- 
ever,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  convention  on  25 
.April  1660  the  House  of  Lords  ordered  Scobell 
to  return  the  records  to  Browne,  who  was 
reinstated  as  clerk  of  the  parliaments,  making  a 
declaration  of  loyaltv  to  Charles  II  on  30  .May.  He 
sened  the  House  for  a  further  thirty  years  until 
his  death. 

Although  not  a  profound  scholar  like  some  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  as  clerk  of  the  parlia- 
ments, Browne  consolidated  their  work  during 
his  long  term  of  office  by  bringing  order  and 
regularity  to  the  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  His  reputation  as  a  record-keeper  has, 
however,  suffered  due  to  the  loss  through  his 
agency  of  the  Braye  and  Nalson  manuscripts  from 
the  archives  of  the  House.  Browne  was  much 
interested  in  music  and  accumulated  a  large  col- 
lection of  musical  manuscripts.  He  also  acquired 
a  considerable  amount  of  property,  mainly  in 
Northamptonshire.  I  le  possessed  a  house  in 
Twickenham  in  addition  to  his  official  residence 
in  the  palace  of  Westminster,  but  his  principal 
seat  was  in  Eydon,  Northamptonshire,  where  he 
was  buried  8  June  1691. 

He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Temperance,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Crew  or  Crewe  [q.v.]  of  Steane,  Northampton- 
shire, Speaker  of  the  1  louse  of  Commons  in  1623 
and  1625.  She  died  22  September  1634,  aged 
twenty -five,  leaving  no  issue.  His  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  28  January  1636,  was  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  Packer  (q.v.|  of  Shill- 
ingford,  Berkshire,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal  and 
secretary  to  (ieorge  \  illiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham [q.v.].  She  bore  him  two  daughters  and 
was  buried  13  June  1691,  five  days  after  her  hus- 
band. 

|M.  v.  Bond, 'I'he  Formation  of  the  Archives  ofl'arlia- 
ment,  1 497- 1 6y  1  \Jouriml iiflhc S<)dct\' of.lnhhisls, vol. 
i,  1957,  pp.  1 5  i-S;  lloiist'oj l.orJs  Rcaird ()l}iii.\\cmi>rau- 
iliini,  no.  f)i,  n)7(),  pp.  1,^-14;  typescript  notes  on  Jolin 
Browne  conipileil  by  \l.  I'.dniorul,  I  louse  ot  Lords 
Record  Office;  Ci.  Baker,  Uislon  and  .luliqiiilia  nj  llic 
Counly  oj  Sorlhampitm,  1822-30;  llmiuol  l.onh  Manii- 
uripis,  new  series,  vol.  xi,  1962,  pp.  xx\i-xxviii.| 

J.  (;.  Saini\ 
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BRUNNER,  Sir  John  Tomlinson,  first  baronet 
(1842-19 1 9),  chemical  manufacturer  and  politi- 
cian, was  born  8  Februar\  1842  in  Everton, 
Liverpool,  the  second  of  the  three  sons  and  the 
fourth  of  the  Hve  children  of  John  Brunner,  a 
Swiss  Protestant  minister  who  migrated  to  Lan- 
cashire in  1832  and  became  a  Unitarian  and  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Curphey, 
from  the  Isle  of  Man.  His  mother  died  in  1847 
and  in  1 85 1  his  father  married  Nancy  Inman,  who 
had  run  a  successful  school  near  Birkenhead.  I  le 
was  educated  at  his  father's  school,  St  George's 
House,  Everton,  until,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  of  his 
own  volition,  he  decided  to  pursue  a  commercial 
career.  The  young  Brunner  had  been  greatly 
influenced  by  both  his  father's  liberal  Unitarian 
teaching  and  his  affectionate  stepmother's  busi- 
nesslike principles  of  household  management. 

He  spent  four  years  at  a  Liverpool  shipping 
house  and  then  in  1861  obtained  a  clerical  post  at 
Hutchinson's  alkali  works  in  VVidnes.  During  the 
next  twelve  years  he  rose  to  the  position  of  general 
manager,  in  charge  of  hnance  and  personnel,  and 
during  this  time  established  a  reputation  in  the 
business  community  for  ability  and  honest 
dealing.  Here,  about  1862,  he  hrst  met  and 
befriended  LudwigMond  [q.v.],  born  at  Cassel  in 
1839,  a  chemist  educated  at  1  leidelberg. 

The  bond  struck  between  these  ambitious  men 
was  to  endure.  In  1873  they  formed  a  partner- 
ship, born  of  mutual  respect  and  trust,  to  manu- 
facture soda  ash  near  Northwich  in  Cheshire. 
With  little  money  they  required  financial  backing 
and  Brunner's  high  business  reputation,  no  less 
than  Mond's  scientific  eminence,  was  crucial  for 
their  success.  After  two  years  of  grinding  work 
they  produced  a  small  profit,  which  was  to  herald 
a  creation  of  wealth  unsurpassed  in  the  British 
chemical  industr\  of  the  nineteenth  centur).  .A 
managing  partner  from  the  start,  Brunner  was 
chairman  of  Brunner,  Mond  &:  Co.  from  1891 
until  191 8.  When  the  company  became  a  founder 
member  of  ICI  in  1926  the  enterprise,  launched 
in  1873  with  less  than  £20,000,  had  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  more  than  £18  million. 

In  1885  Brunner  became  Liberal  MP  for 
Northwich  and  held  the  seat,  with  one  short 
break,  until  he  resigned  in  1909.  His  eldest  son, 
John  Fowler  Leece,  sat  with  him  in  the  I  louse  of 
Commons  from  1906.  In  the  management  of 
their  chemical  business  Brunner  and  Mond  were 
ahead  of  their  times  in  introducing  such  socially 
enlightened  measures  as  sickness  and  injurv' 
insurance,  apprentice  education,  shorter  working 
hours,  and  holidays  with  pay.  As  an  MP  Brunner 
could  now  promote  his  philanthropic  principles 
through  Parliament.  A  supporter  of  home  rule, 
trade  unions,  and  free  trade  he  was  an  influential 
back-bencher  and  a  prominent  Liberal  advocate 
whose  wide  business  experience  informed  his 
sometimes  humorous  but  always  cogent  partici- 


pations in  debate.  Before  19 14  he  earned  himself 
obloquy  in  some  quarters  by  urging  a  less  provo- 
cative British  stance  towards  Germany.  He  was 
created  baronet  in  1895  and  a  prin  councillor  in 
1906.  He  declined  several  offers  of  a  peerage. 

He  was  a  generous  benefactor.  In  Cheshire 
alone  he  provided  schools,  guildhalls,  and  social 
clubs,  and  he  ga\e  Northwich  a  Free  Librar\ .  He 
endowed  three  chairs  at  Liverpool  University  and 
funded  many  scholarships.  But  his  single  largest 
gift  was  to  finance  a  hospital  in  Biilach,  the  town 
of  his  father's  birth  in  Canton  Zurich.  In  the  pol- 
itical field  he  supplied  munificent  financial  sup- 
port to  the  Liberal  Part\  and  its  numerous  causes. 
Dubbed  by  The  Times  a  'chemical  Croesus',  he 
rejoiced  in  using  his  wealth  for  philanthropic 
ends. 

In  1864  he  married  Salome,  daughter  of  James 
Davies,  merchant  of  Liverpool.  She  died  in  1874 
leaving  a  family  of  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  In  1875  he  next  married  his  children's 
governess,  Ethel  Jane  (died  19 10),  daughter  of 
William  Sanderson  Wyman,  a  Kettering  phys- 
ician. They  had  three  daughters.  Brunner  died  i 
July  1 91 9  at  his  home,  Silverlands,  Chertsey.  Of 
several  portraits  of  Brunner,  .Augustus  John's 
hangs  in  the  Universit>  Art  Gallen,  Liverpool, 
and  .Arthur  I  lacker's  in  Manchester  College, 
Oxford. 

(Stephen  Y..  Koss,  Sir  John  Brunner,  Radical  Plutuaat 
1842-igig,  1970;  \\ .  F.  L.  Dick,  A  Hundred  Yean  of 
Alkali  in  Cheshire,  1973:  Brunner,  .Mond  archives.) 

Fr.\ncis  Dick 

BRYANT,  Sophie  (1850-1922),  educationist, 
Irish  patriot,  and  sufTragist,  was  born  in  Sandy- 
mount  near  Dublin  15  Februar>  1850,  the  third 
of  the  six  children  of  the  Revd  William  Alexander 
Willock,  fellow  of 'I'rinitv  College,  Dublin,  math- 
ematician, and  his  wife,  daughter  of  J.  P.  Morris 
of  Skreen  Castle.  As  a  child  she  was  mainly 
taught  by  her  father,  but  in  1866,  three  years  after 
the  family  moved  to  England,  she  won  a  scholar- 
ship to  Bedford  College,  London.  Ihe  Cam- 
bridge local  examinations  had  only  just  been 
opened  to  girls  and  her  performance  in  math- 
ematics placed  her  alone  in  the  first  class.  She 
married  in  1869  but  her  husband  Dr  William 
Hicks  Br>ant  died  the  next  year.  In  1875  she  was 
appointed  by  Frances  Buss  [q.v.j  of  the  North 
London  Collegiate  School  to  teach  mathematics. 
The  conventional  view  that  this  was  not  a  subject 
for  girls  was  challenged  by  Sophie  Br>ant's  suc- 
cess, notably  in  sending  a  succession  of  North 
Londoners  to  study  mathematics  at  Girton.  She 
worked  at  the  same  time  for  her  own  degree  and 
in  1 88 1  took  a  B.Sc.  (London),  gaining  a  first  in 
mental  and  moral  science  and  a  second  in  math- 
ematics, while  three  years  later  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  be  awarded  a  D.Sc. 
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George  Bernard  Shaw  [q.v.],  a  friend  of  her 
vouth,  remembered  'Sophie  had  a  sunny  person- 
alin  that  was  vers  engaging';  and  this  personal 
warmth,  combined  with  intellect,  moral  purpose, 
culture,  and  commitment  to  making  girls  think, 
launched  her  as  an  outstanding  teacher,  Frances 
Buss's  right  hand  and  natural  successor.  By  the 
time  she  herself  became  headmistress  of  the 
North  London  in  1895  she  was  well-known  in 
wider  circles,  as  a  member  of  the  London  county 
council's  technical  education  board  and  of  the 
Bryce  commission  on  secondary  education,  and 
as  the  author  oi  Educational  Ends  (1887)  and  of 
many  articles  in  journals  of  education  and  philos- 
ophy. She  was  an  aposde  of  teacher  training  and 
as  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  senate  of 
London  University  promoted  the  foundation  of 
the  London  Day  Training  College  and  the 
accompanying  chair  in  education. 

'Ireland  was  in  the  heart  of  her  heart,'  said  Sir 
Michael  E.  Sadler  [q.v.],  and  she  always  felt  a 
touch  of  the  exile's  longing.  A  Gladstonian 
Liberal,  she  backed  home  rule,  pressing  that 
cause  among  English  people.  In  Ireland  she  hear- 
tened the  embnonic  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  by  personally  securing  the 
involvement  in  it  of  the  Roman  Catholic  convent- 
school  nuns.  Three  of  her  ten  books  were  about 
Ireland  and  she  was  honoured  in  1904  with  an 
honorary  D.Litt.  from  Dublin  University. 

Her  feeling  for  freedom  as  'the  condition  of  all 
development'  infused  her  teaching,  her  patriot- 
ism, and  her  support  for  women's  suffrage.  In 
Hampstead  she  was  president  of  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage Societies.  She  took  great  delight  in  physical 
freedom,  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  cycle, 
loved  to  row,  and  climbed  the  Matterhorn  twice. 
She  retired  in  191 8.  On  holiday  in  1922  she  dis- 
appeared, climbing  alone  near  Chamonix.  After  a 
search  her  body  was  found  28  August  1922. 

(Sara  Burstall  et  at.,  Sophie  Bryant  D.Sc,  Liti.D.  1850- 
ig22  (for  private  circulation),  1922;  Eleanor  Doorly, 
'Mrs  Mr\ant',  in  The  Sorlh  London  Collegiate  School 
i8$o-t(fso,  1950  (ed.  R.  .M.  Scrimgeour).) 

Shf.ii^  Flftchf.r 

BUBWITH,  Nicholas  (f.1355-1424),  royal  ser- 
vant and  bishop,  was  born  in  Menthorpe,  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  brought  up  in  nearby 
Huhwith.  The  Revd  T.  S.  I  lolmes  speculated 
ihat  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Isabel  de  Bub- 
with and  had  two  brothers,  I  Ienr>  and  Thomas. 
I  lis  protege  and  scnant,  Thomas  Bubwith  (son 
of  William)  was  almost  certainly  a  kinsman.  II  he 
was  ncr  at  Oxford  University,  he  left  no  mark. 
His  family  evidently  had  existing  contacts  with 
ro>al  administration,  and  he  may  well  have  been  a 
Chanter)  clerk  as  early  as  June  1379,  enjoying 
church  preferment  regularly  thereafter,  although 


only  on  7  Februar>'  1 387  was  he  first  called  'king's 
clerk'. 

His  career  in  Chancery  remained  solid  if 
unspectacular  throughout  the  1390s.  During 
Richard  II's  nvo  Irish  expeditions  (1394-5  and 
1399),  he  ser\'ed  as  attorney  in  England  for  many 
leading  participants.  Early  in  1399  he  was  pro- 
moted master  in  Chancery.  The  revolution  of 
1399  affected  him  not  at  all.  Briefly,  in  1402,  he 
became  Henr>'  IV's  secretary,  proof  of  that  king's 
continuing  difficulty  in  running  an  effective 
government  rather  than  of  special  intimacy.  He 
returned  to  his  Chancery  career  as  keeper  of  the 
Rolls  from  24  September  1402. 

In  these  years  he  was  frequently  a  proctor  for 
prelates  and  religious  institutions  in  Parliament. 
In  March  1404  he  was  nominated  to  sene  on  the 
king's  council,  again  as  proof  to  sceptics  of  the 
king's  intentions  to  provide  competent  govern- 
ment. None  the  less,  he  did  not  attend  until 
becoming  keeper  of  the  Prixy  Seal  on  2  March 
1405,  a  post  he  held  until  his  promotion  to  the 
episcopate.  In  faction-ridden  and  difficult  times 
for  governments,  Bubwith's  value  had  been  his 
simple  ability  to  keep  the  wheels  turning,  and  for 
that  he  was  well  rewarded.  In  March  1403  his 
numerous  benefices  were  reckoned  to  be  worth 
over  800  a  year. 

Since  July  1400  he  had  been  archdeacon  of 
Dorset,  absentee  but  perhaps  not  without  inter- 
est. In  1 401-2  he  briefly  also  held  the  powerful 
northern  archdeaconry  of  Richmond.  On  26 
September  1406  he  was  consecrated  at  Mortlake 
after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of  London.  In  the 
midst  of  fraught  domestic  polidcs  and  Anglo- 
papal  aggravations,  Bubwith  was  twice  translated 
in  reshuffles  in  1407,  first  to  Salisbun  (which  he 
never  visited  as  bishop)  and  then  to  Bath  and 
Wells,  not  unwillingly.  Still  a  councillor,  he  was 
persuaded  on  15  April  1407  to  become  treasurer 
of  the  realm,  and  he  rode  out  yet  another  financial 
crisis  before  retiring  on  14  July  1408.  Even  there- 
after, when  factional  purges  were  regular,  Bub- 
with was  always  named  to  the  council.  In  fact,  he 
rarely  came  out  of  Bath  and  Wells,  where  he  was 
proving  a  conscientious  diocesan,  predictably  ot  a 
brisk  administrative  turn  of  mind. 

Such  congenial  rustication  was  unexpectedly 
disturbed  by  his  appointment  as  a  principal  envoy 
of  I  lenry  V  to  the  council  of  (Constance  on  20 
October  1414.  Whilst  his  colleague,  Robert  1  lal- 
lum  of  Salisburv  (q.v.j,  was  chosen  to  provide  the 
intellectual  lustre,  Bubwith  was  selected  fi)r  his 
safe  pair  of  hands.  Only  in  spring  1418  could 
Bubwith  return  to  l.ngland  and  his  diocese.  1  lis 
vigour  left  him  in  September  1422.  1  lis  deathbed 
will  (10  October  1424)  rcflectcil  liim  fairly:  con- 
siderable wealth,  portioneil  out  in  particular  fi)r 
the  completion  of  ambitious  rebuildings  of  Bub- 
with church  ilioo)  and  Wells  Cathedral  (Ihh-j), 
roadworks  in  Somerset  {£^^7)^  i>nil  prayers  for 
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his  soul,  especially  by  poor  priests  in  Oxford  and 
friars  in  London  and  his  diocese  (£667).  It  was  in 
character  that  he  referred  to  detailed  oral  instruc- 
tions about  all  this.  Me  died  27  October  1424  and 
was  buried  in  the  chantrv  chapel  in  Wells  Cath- 
edral which,  of  course,  he  had  already  con- 
structed. 

[A.  B.  Emden..^  Biographical  Register  ojl/ie  Lnivenil}'  of 
Oxford  to  ,\.D.  1500,  vol.  i,  1957;  J-  Otway-Ruthven,  The 
King's  Secretary  and  the  Signet  Ojjice  in  the  XV  Centiir\', 
1939;  E.  F.  Jacob  (ed.),  The  Register  oj  Henry'  Chichele, 
Archbishop  of  Canterhuty,  1414-43,  vol.  ii,  1938,  pp. 
298-302  (includes  will);  T.  S.  I  lolmes  (ed.),  'I he  Regis- 
ter of  Nicholas  Bubmith,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Hells, 
140J-24,  Somerset  Record  Socien ,  vols,  xxix-xxx,  1 9 1 4; 
episcopal  registers  in  Guildhall  l.ibrar.,  London,  and 
Salisburv  Diocesan  Record  Office.)  R.  G.  I^aviks 

BUDDICOM,  William  Barber  (1816-1887), 
mechanical  and  ci\  il  engineer,  was  born  in  Ever- 
ton  I  July  1816,  the  second  son  of  the  Revd 
Robert  Peddie  Buddicom  of  St  George's  in  Ever- 
ton,  later  principal  of  St  Bees  College.  1  le  was 
educated  at  home  and  in  1 83 1  was  apprenticed  to 
Martin,  Dixon  &  Co.  of  Liverpool. 

In  1836  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer, 
under  Edward  Woods  and  I  Ienr\  Booth  |q.v.|,  of 
the  Liverpool-Newton  Bridge  section  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  with  respon- 
sibility for  the  maintenance  of  the  permanent  way, 
bridges,  stations,  and  the  winding  engines  for  the 
steeply  graded  tunnel  sections  at  Edge  Hill,  as 
well  as  for  the  replacement  of  the  original  rails 
which  were  far  too  light  to  carry  heavy  trafhc.  In 
1840  he  became  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Railway  (Birmingham-Warr- 
ington) where  he  introduced  to  locomotive 
drivers  a  system  of  premiums  for  economies  in 
fuel  and  oil,  which  enabled  working  expenses  to 
be  reduced  considerably.  He  was  involved  with 
Alexander  .Allan,  the  works  manager  at  Liverpool, 
in  rebuilding  existing  inside-cylinder  loco- 
motives, the  crank  axles  of  which  frequently  frac- 
tured, with  outside-cylinder  drive.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  'Crewe'  locomotive  t\ pc,  which  was 
built  on  a  large  scale  after  the  transfer  of  the  GJR 
works  to  Crewe,  in  the  planning  of  which 
Buddicom  was  deeply  invoh  ed. 

In  1842  Buddicom  went  to  France  to  work  on 
the  Paris-Rouen  railway,  v\hich  opened  in  1843, 
and  was  subsequently  extended  to  Le  1  lavre. 
During  the  revolutionary  period  in  France,  fol- 
lowing the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1 848,  Buddi- 
com struggled  valiantly  to  keep  the  railway  in 
operation  despite  considerable  physical  danger  to 
himself  and  to  his  family.  I  le  also  had  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Banque  de  France,  which  deferred 
settlement  of  major  outstanding  bills.  In  addition 
to  building  contract  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  at  the  Sotteville  workshops  in  Rouen, 
which  employed  some  2,000  men,  Buddicom 
also   carried   out   similar  construction   for  the 


Orleans- Tours  and  Amiens-Boulogne  railways, 
forerunners  of  the  Paris-Orleans  and  Nord  rail- 
way systems.  In  1849  a  second  works  was  built  at 
Bordeaux-La  Bastide  to  meet  the  locomotive  and 
rolling-stock  requirements  of  the  Midi  (South- 
ern) railway. 

In  1854  a  contractors'  consortium,  in  which 
the  Belgian  contractors  Parent  &  Schaecken 
joined  Thomas  Brassey  [q.v.]  and  Buddicom, 
undertook  to  build  the  Bellegarde  tunnel,  nvo- 
and-a-half-miles  long,  for  the  Lyon-Geneva  rail- 
way, and  in  1 860  Buddicom  and  Brassey  under- 
took the  conversion  of  the  Rouen  to  Dieppe 
railway  from  single  to  double  track.  In  1863 
Parent,  Brassey,  and  Buddicom  undertook  to 
build  part  of  the  Southern  railway  of  Italy  and 
Buddicom  joined  Brassey  and  Charles  Jones  in 
the  construction  and  supply  of  moti\  e  pow  er  and 
rolling  stock  for  the  .\Iaremma  railway  in  that 
country.  \\  ith  the  deaths  of  Parent  and  Brassey  in 
1870  Buddicom  wound  up  the  partnership. 

After  his  return  to  England,  Buddicom  became 
aJP  and  high  sheriff  of  Flintshire  (1864).  In  1847 
he  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  Louis 
Philippe  for  his  services  to  France.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  .Mechani- 
cal Engineers  and  of  the  Societe  des  Ingenieurs 
Civils  de  France. 

In  1845  Buddicom  married  Marie  Jeanne, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Robert  I  lowman,  of  the  Royal 
Navy .  They  had  three  daughters  and  at  least  three 
sons.  Buddicom  died  at  Penbedw  1  lall,  near 
Mold,  Flintshire,  4  .August  1887. 

[Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, vol.  xci,  1887-8;  Engineering,  vol.  xliv,  12  August 
1887;  La  I  ie  du  Rail,  Paris,  24  September  1967.) 

Gf.orgf.  W.  Carpenter 

BULLEID,  Oliver  Vaughan  Snell  (i 882-1 970), 
mechanical  engineer,  was  born  19  September 
1882  in  Invercargill,  New  Zealand,  the  eldest  in 
the  family  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  \\  illiam 
Bulleid,  a  businessman  from  North  Tavvton, 
Devon,  and  his  wife  .Marian  (daughter  of  Oliver 
\aughan  Pugh)  from  Llanfyllin,  .Montgomery- 
shire, to  which  she  returned  with  her  children  in 
1889  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  Bulleid  was 
educated  at  Spa  College,  Bridge  of  .Allan,  and  at 
.Accrington  Technical  School.  In  1901  he  began  a 
four-year  premium  apprenticeship  for  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  their  Doncaster  works, 
under  Henry  Alfred  Ivatt,  locomotive  carriage 
and  wagon  superintendent,  with  academic  studies 
at  Sheffield  and  Leeds  universities.  In  1908  he 
became  assistant  works  manager  and  chief 
draughtsman  at  the  French  W  estinghouse  Com- 
pany's brake  and  signal  works  in  Paris,  where  he 
had  his  first  contacts  with  French  railway  engin- 
eers. In  1 9 1  o  and  1 9 11  he  was  mechanical  engin- 
eer for  the  Board  of  Trade  at  the  British  pavilions 
at  the  Brussels  and  Turin  exhibitions. 
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In  191 1  he  returned  to  railway  ser\ice  as  per- 
sonal assistant  to  (Sir)  H.  Nigel  Gresley  [q.v.], 
who  had  just  taken  over  from  Ivatt  on  the  Great 
Northern  railway.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
close  association  and  collaboration  lasting  for 
rvvent)-five  years,  interrupted  only  by  Bulleid's 
war  sen  ice  from  191 5  to  191 9,  when  he  was 
involved  mainly  in  the  operation  of  militan.  rail- 
ways ser\  ing  ammunition  dumps  near  the  front  in 
France.  He  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  Shortly  after  his 
return  Gresley  appointed  him  assistant  carriage 
and  wagon  superintendent,  in  which  capacitv  he 
introduced  numerous  innovations  including 
modernized  train  interiors;  a  completely  articu- 
lated five-coach  train  set  carried  on  only  six 
bogies,  in  whose  kitchen  electric  cooking  was 
pioneered;  and  also  rvvin  articulated  sleeping  cars. 

In  1923  Gresley  became  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  London  and  North  Eastern,  the 
second  largest  group  railway,  formed  from  six 
individual  companies,  with  Bulleid  as  his  per- 
sonal assistant.  Bulleid's  innovative  outlook  on 
design  matters  and  close  study  of  overseas  engin- 
eering practice  complemented  Gresley's  and  they 
were  both  closely  involved  in  the  technical  work 
of  the  International  Railway  Congress  Associ- 
ation. Bulleid  was  closely  involved  with  inno- 
vations and  developments  in  locomotives  and 
rolling  stock  and  was  a  pioneer  in  the  application 
of  welding,  including  its  use  for  boilers. 

In  1937  he  succeeded  Richard  Maunsell,  chief 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
which  had  concentrated  its  capital  expenditure  on 
widespread  electrification  and  relatively  litde  on 
improvement  of  its  steam-operated  ser\'ices.  Bul- 
leid strongly  advocated  the  need  for  new  and 
more  powerful  steam  locomotives  and  obtained 
authority  for  this.  His  first  hea\y  main-line  pas- 
senger and  fast  freight  locomotive,  of  the  4-6-2 
type,  was  built  in  1941.  It  was  of  striking  'air- 
smoothed'  outline  and  embodied  many  inno- 
vations, including  welded  fire-box  and  totally 
enclosed  internal  driving  mechanism  housed  in 
an  oil-bath.  It  rapidly  demonstrated  its  power  and 
haulage  capacity  despite  teething  troubles,  and 
140  of  these  and  a  slightly  smaller  variant  trans- 
formed train  operation  over  most  of  the  steam- 
worked  Southern  lines,  i'rom  1942  a  class  of 
more  powerful  0-6-0  freight  locomotives  also 
gave  excellent  results.  Bulleid  introduced  new 
and  more  comfortable  main-line  and  electric 
suburban  trains,  the  latter  including  a  double- 
dctk  prototype  train  lor  the  crowded  Kent  lines 
and  a  rcvolutionar>  prototype  general-purpose 
steam  locomotive  carried  on  two  steam-driven 
power  bogies. 

Retiring  in  1949,  after  the  formation  of  the 
nalionali/cd  British  Railways  system,  iiulleid  was 
invited  to  join  (^oras  lompair  Kirann,  the  Irish 
state  traasport  system,  as  consulting  mechanical 


engineer  and  later  chief  mechanical  engineer.  I  le 
was  responsible  for  introducing  modern  carriage 
and  wagon  designs  embodying  welded  construc- 
tion, workshop  modernization,  and,  encouraged 
by  the  high  cost  of  imported  coal,  diesel  loco- 
motives and  railcars.  I  le  also  produced  a  proto- 
type steam  locomotive  burning  indigenous  peat, 
which  embodied  features  of  the  prototype 
Southern  locomotive.  He  retired  again  in  1958. 

He  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Mecha- 
nical Engineers  in  1956-7,  of  the  Institution  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  1939-45,  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Welding  in  1949.  He  was  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  He  was  appointed  CBE 
in  1949  and  received  an  honorary  D.Sc.  from 
Bath  University  (1967).  I  le  combined  great  inno- 
vative ability  and  enthusiasm  with  charm, 
humour,  and  kindness  to  his  staff,  many  of  whom 
were  devoted  to  him.  He  was  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic. 

In  1908  he  married  Marjorie  Campbell, 
youngest  daughter  of  Henry  Alfred  Ivatt,  loco- 
motive carriage  and  wagon  superintendent.  They 
had  three  sons  (one  of  whom  died  in  1938  at  the 
age  of  fifteen)  and  one  daughter.  Bulleid  died  25 
April  1970  in  Malta. 

[H.  .\.  V.  BuWc'id,  Master  Builders  of  Steam,  1963;  Sean 
Day-Lewis,  Bulleid.  Last  Giant  of  Steam,  1964;  inform- 
ation from  family  and  former  colleagues.] 

Gf.orgf.  W.  Carpkntk.r 

BULLEN,  Frank  Thomas  (185 7-1 9 15),  mer- 
chant seaman,  lecturer,  and  author,  was  born  in 
Paddington,  London,  5  April  1857,  the  son  of 
Frank  Robert  Bullen,  stonemason  of  Crcwkerne, 
Dorset,  and  his  wife  Margaret.  When  he  was 
eighteen  months  old,  the  family  broke  up,  his  care 
passing  to  a  maiden  aunt.  An  elder  sister  disap- 
peared, and  he  saw  his  mother  only  once  again, 
though  contact  with  his  father  was  re-established 
later  in  life.  Existence  depended  on  his  aunt's 
ability  at  home  sewing,  yet  two  foundations  of  his 
later  development  were  laid  down,  an  awareness 
of  literature  and  familiarity  with  religion.  A  natu- 
ral pre-school  reader,  he  attended  dame  and 
junior  schools  and  a  chapel,  but  was  otherwise 
cloistered  until,  in  1866,  aged  nine,  he  was 
thrown  on  the  streets  following  his  aunt's  death. 
Thereafter  he  was  self-educated. 

In  and  out  of  errand-boy  jobs,  Bullen  now 
lodged  for  the  cost  of  his  keep  or,  between  jobs, 
slept  rough  and  lived  on  scraps.  Thus  he  learned 
a  'street  wisdom'  which  helped  him  through  simi- 
lar periods  between  passages  at  sea.  In  January 
1869,  when  not  yet  twelve,  he  persuaded  an 
uncle,  a  ship's  master,  to  take  him  as  cabin-boy. 
So  commenced  the  most  influential  phase  of  his 
life,  largely  in  the  lower  strata  ol  British  merchant 
shipping.  By  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  twice  been 
shipwrecked  and  had  sumvcd  two  epidemics  of 
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yellow  fever,  a  hurricane,  and  two  serious  ill- 
nesses. Most  of  his  sea  senice  was  in  sail.  BuUen 
ser\'ed  in  over  twenty-five  ships,  rising  to  able 
seaman,  and,  after  passing  the  examinations  for 
second  mate  and  first  mate,  in  those  capacities 
when  such  employment  offered. 

In  1882  Bullen  became  a  clerk  in  the  .Meteoro- 
logical Office,  augmenting  his  income  by  running 
simultaneously  a  picture-framing  business  and 
haberdashen,  shop.  'I'his  led  to  a  collapse  from 
overwork  and,  in  the  mid- 1890s,  to  voluntar\ 
bankruptcy.  Though  he  disliked  clerical  employ- 
ment, his  writing  ability  and  theoretical  under- 
standing of  marine  science  were  developing. 
Following  a  conversion  at  sea  he  became  an  evan- 
gelical Christian,  and  spare -time  preaching 
developed  his  ability  at  public  speaking. 

The  acceptance  of  his  first  article  in  about 
1895  led  to  regular  contributions  to  popular  jour- 
nals, including  the  Spectator  and  the  Conihill 
Magazine,  with  syndication  in  .American  journals. 
Appointed  columnist  on  the  .Warning  Leader,  and 
financially  stable,  he  left  the  .Meteorological 
Office  in  1899,  and  also  began  accepting  engage- 
ments as  a  paid  circuit  lecturer.  Later  he  under- 
took lecture  tours  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
North  America.  I  lis  first  of  thirty-six  books,  and 
most  widely  acclaimed,  The  Cruise  uf  the  'Cachah/t' 
(1898)  established  his  international  reputation. 

All  Bullen's  writing  and  lectures  derived  from 
his  sea  experience,  keen  obsenation,  and  a  good 
memory ,  and  were  concerned  mainly  with  marine 
science  and  sea  life.  I  lis  easy,  natural  style  made 
his  works  compulsive  reading  and  he  did  much  to 
explain  the  maritime  world  to  the  public  ashore. 
Maritime  historians  rate  his  revelations  of  seafar- 
ing conditions  highly.  Born  the  same  year  as 
Joseph  Conrad  (q.v.J,  his  reputation  became 
established  earlier,  though  his  work  did  not  retain 
the  same  general  literar\  esteem. 

In  1879  Bullen  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Voltaire  Lucifer  Grimwood,  shoemaker.  They 
had  three  daughters  and  a  son  who  died  young. 
Bullen  was  awarded  a  civil  list  pension  in  19 12. 
He  died  26  February  19 15  during  a  visit  to 
Madeira. 

[Frank  T.  Bullen,  Ilie  Lug  of  u  Sea-iUiiJ,  1899,  Itiili 
Christ  at  Sea,  igoo.  Confessions  o/a  Tradesman,  1908,  and 
Recollections,  191 5;  The  Times,  2  .March  IQ15;  official 
records  at  Public  Record  Otiice  and  .National  Maritime 
.Museum.)  Alston  K.knnkri.k.v 

BULLOCK,  George  (1782  3-1 8 18),  sculptor, 
designer,  and  cabinet-maker,  was  born  in  1782  or 
1783,  the  son  of  Elizabeth  Bullock,  the  owner  of  a 
travelling  wa.x^vorks.  1  lis  brother  W  illiam  Bullock 
[q.v.|  became  an  artist,  naturalist,  explorer,  and 
museum  proprietor.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  by  .March  1797  'Mrs  Bullock  and  Son' 
were  conducting  modelling  and  drawing  lessons 


at  their  'Modelling  and  Statuary  Warehouse',  29 
Bull  Street,  Birmingham. 

On  16  September  1799  Bullock  advertised  as  a 
'modeller  in  rice  paste'  at  12  .\nn  Street,  Birm- 
ingham. He  remained  in  Birmingham  until  1801. 
1  lis  brother  William,  who  had  started  a  'cabinet  of 
curiosities'  in  Birmingham  in  1800,  moved  to 
Liverpool  in  1801  and  opened  a  museum.  George 
moved  to  Liverpool  and  produced  his  first  docu- 
mented work,  a  wax  portrait  relief  of  Henr>  Blun- 
dell  [q.v.)  of  Ince,  the  connoisseur  and  sculpture 
collector.  This  is  signed  'G.  Bullock  1801'.  Bul- 
lock worked  as  a  sculptor,  showing  six  busts  at  the 
Royal  .Academy  in  London  in  1804.  In  1804-5  he 
was  in  partnership  with  William  Stoakes  as 
general  furnishers  and  marble  workers  and  in 
1809-10  with  the  architect  J.  .M.  Gandy  [q.v.]  as 
'architects,  modellers,  sculptors,  marble  masons, 
cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers'. 

By  1806  he  had  purchased  'some  marble 
quarries  containing  two  beds  of  rocks,  the  one 
resembling,  in  colour  and  effect,  the  Oriental 
porphyn,  and  the  other  the  verd  antique'.  This 
was  on  the  isle  of  .Anglesey  and  Bullock,  using  the 
ancient  W  elsh  name  as  a  clever  marketing  ploy, 
began  to  sell  his  '.Mona  marble'.  .At  this  time  of 
war  continental  marbles  were  hard  to  obtain  and 
his  chimney  pieces  and  marble  tops  for  furniture 
sold  ver>  well.  Capitalizing  on  this  patriotic 
British  theme  he  soon  manufactured  furniture 
made  of  native  woods  and  decorated  with  elabor- 
ate brass  inlay  based  upon  native  plants,  depicting 
hops,  for  instance,  instead  of  grapes.  I  le  provided 
the  furniture  and  marble  fittings  for  a  number  of 
houses,  including  Cholmondeley  Castle  in 
Cheshire,  Storrs  Hall  in  Westmorland,  and 
I  lafod  in  Wales. 

In  1 809  \\  illiam  Bullock  moved  to  London  and 
in  1 81 2  George  sold  up  and  joined  him  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall  in  Piccadilly.  In  18 13  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Charles  Eraser,  a  colonel  in  the 
East  India  Company's  sen  ice,  as  'upholder,  cabi- 
net-maker and  marble  mason'.  Ihis  probablv 
brought  the  injection  of  capital  needed  to  estab- 
lish extensive  cabinet-making  and  marble-work- 
ing workshops.  They  leased  a  grand  house  at  4 
Tenterden  Street,  just  off  I  lanover  Square,  the 
garden  of  which  ran  north  and  contained  the 
workshops  which  fronted  on  to  Oxford  Street. 

The  furniture  which  Bullock  manufactured 
(and  unusually  for  a  cabinet-maker  also  largely 
designed)  was  sty  listically  in  advance  of  any  then 
being  made.  His  firm  expanded,  supplying  Sir 
Walter  Scott  (q.v.|.  Sir  Geoffrey  Webster,  the 
dukes  of  Atholl  and  Buccleuch,  and  the  marquess 
of  .Abercorn.  His  most  famous  commission  was  to 
supply  all  the  furniture  and  furnishings  for  the 
house  constructed  for  .Napoleon  on  St  I  lelena. 

Strikingly  handsome  with  an  artistic  and  very 
engaging  personality,  Bullock  entertained 
fashionable  London  at  Tenterden  Street.  He  was 
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perhaps  married  twice  for  on  29  March  1799  a 
George  Bullock  was  married  to  Elizabeth  .\lan- 
sell,  a  pawnbroker's  widow  in  Birmingham.  At  his 
death  he  had  been  married  for  at  least  nine  years 
to  a  wife  called  Margaret.  He  died  at  home  in 
Tenterden  Street  i  May  1818,  being  buried  at  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  the  burial 
register  notes  that  he  was  aged  thirty-five. 

[Introduction  by  Clive  \\  ainwright  to  George  Bullock, 
Cahinet-Maker,  1988;  Martin  Le\A,  'George  Bullock's 
Partnership  with  Charles  Fraser,  181 3-1 8,  and  the 
Stock-in-Trade  Sale  1819',  furniture  Historj;  vol.  xx\, 
1989,  pp.  145-213.]  Clive  Wainwright 

BURDETT,  Peter  Perez  (r.i 734-1 793),  sur- 
veyor, map-maker,  draughtsman,  and  engraver, 
was  probably  born  in  Eastwood,  Essex,  in  1734  or 
1735,  the  only  son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Bur- 
dett. His  Christian  names  derive  from  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  the  Revd  Peter  Perez,  vicar  of 
Eastwood  (1697-1748),  from  whom  he  inherited 
a  small  estate. 

Of  his  first  twenty-five  years  there  is  little 
record.  By  the  early  1760s  he  lived  in  Derby  and 
had  launched  a  career  as  a  cartographer.  His  map 
of  Derbyshire  at  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile, 
begun  in  1763  and  published  in  1767,  won  him 
the  £100  premium  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts. 
His  many  talents  in  the  arts  and  sciences  brought 
him  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  in  Derbyshire, 
especially  the  painter  Joseph  Wright  [q.v.],  in 
several  of  whose  paintings  he  appears,  notably  in 
'A  Philosopher  giving  a  lecture  on  the  Orren,' 
(1776)  where  Burdett  is  seen  sketching.  In  1765 
Wright  painted  a  fine  portrait  of  Burdett  and  his 
first  wife  I  lannah  which  hangs  in  the  Narodnie 
Galerie,  Prague.  Wright,  who  lent  him  money 
that  he  never  repaid,  continued  to  consult  him  on 
technical  matters  after  he  left  Derby;  Burdett  in 
turn  seems  to  have  procured  purchasers  for  some 
of  Wright's  pictures,  including  Washington  Shir- 
ley, fifth  Earl  Ferrers  [q.v.|,  and  Catherine  the 
Great. 

In  1768  he  moved  to  Liverpool  and  launched, 
in  his  impetuous  way,  several  cartographic  and 
artistic  projects.  1  lis  experiments  with  printmak- 
ing  included  aquatint,  for  which  his  claims  to  be 
the  inventor  are  strong:  he  certainly  published,  in 
1 77 1 ,  the  first  aquatint  in  England  after  a  painting 
by  his  friend  John  I  lamilton  Mortimer  |q.v.|,  and, 
e\'cr  short  of  money  and  frequently  in  debt,  sold 
the  process  to  Paul  Sandby  |q.v.|,  to  whom  it  is 
usually  credited,  for  j(|40.  I  lis  interest  in  transfer- 
ring aqualinled  designs  to  pottery  led  him  in  1 77 1 
to  approach  Josiah  Wedgwood  |q.v.|,  who  after 
considerable  inlerest  finally  lost  patience  with  the 
headstrong  Burdett,  who  had  hopes  of  years  of 
lucrative  work  from  his  process.  IVederick  the 
(ireal  of  Prussia  and  Benjamin  IVanklin,  with 
whom  he  corresponded  over  several  years,  were 
equally  discouraging;  Franklin  remarked  that  the 


colonies  were  not  yet  ready  for  Burdett.  A  fine 
draughtsman  and  noted  expert  in  perspective,  he 
was  the  first  president  of  the  Liverpool  Society  of 
Arts  and  exhibited  in  London  at  the  Society  of 
Artists.  His  ambitious  but  financially  unprofitable 
venture  with  George  Perr\,  ironmaster  for  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  to  publish  views  of 
Liverpool  by  Michael  .Angelo  Rooker  [q.v.],  a 
map  (1769),  and  a  history  of  the  town,  was  com- 
pleted after  Burdett  withdrew  to  chase  more  pro- 
mising interests,  but  his  drawings  of  public 
buildings,  engraved  by  Edward  Rooker  [q.v.], 
appeared  in  the  history,  published  in  1773. 

A  plan  to  suney  Lancashire  failed  for  lack  of 
sufficient  subscribers.  His  map  of  Cheshire, 
begun  in  1774,  must  have  been  completed  by 
assistants,  for  early  in  1775  he  entered  the  senice 
of  the  margrave  of  Baden,  leaving  a  wife  with  his 
considerable  debts.  He  was  engaged  to  conduct 
the  official  surxey  of  the  margravate,  reaching  the 
rank  of  major.  From  the  school  of  suneyors  and 
mathematicians  he  founded  grew  the  Karlsruhe 
Technical  School. 

On  1 1  June  1787  he  married  Friedericke  Kot- 
tewski  (the  fate  of  his  .first  wife  is  unknown). 
Their  daughter  Anne  married  Count  Friedrich 
Nostitz.  Burdett  died  in  Karlsruhe  9  September 

1793- 

[B.  Nicolson,  7wi^//  H'riglit  of  Derby.  Painter  of  Light, 
1968;  P.  Laxton  and  J.  B.  Harley,^4  Sun'iy  of  the  Couuty 
Palatine  of  Chester  by  P.  P.  Burdett  ijjy,  1974;  J.  Eger- 
ton,  Wright  ofDerlyy,  1990;  Baden  Generallandesarchiv, 
Karlsruhe;  information  from  David  Fraser  and  I.ubomir 
Siavicek.)  Pail  Laxton 

BURGESS,  Guy  Francis  de  Money  (1911- 
1963),  Soviet  spy,  was  born  16  .April  19 11  in 
Devonport,  Devon,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Commander  Malcolm  Kingsford 
de  Money  Burgess,  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Na\y, 
and  his  wife  Evelyn  .Man,  daughter  of  W illiam 
Gillman,  gentleman.  Burgess's  father  died  in 
1924,  and  his  mother  later  married  John  Rctal- 
lack  Bassett,  a  retired  lieutenant-colonel.  Burgess 
was  educated  at  Eton.  I  le  went  on  to  the  Royal 
Naval  College,  Dartmouth,  for  two  years  before 
poor  eyesight  ended  plans  for  a  naval  career,  and 
he  returned  to  Eton.  In  1930  he  won  an  open 
scholarship  to  read  modern  histor>  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  he  gained  a  first  in  part  i 
of  the  modern  histor)  tripos  (1932),  and  an  ucjiri)- 
tat  in  part  ii  (1933). 

At  (Cambridge  he  was  renowned  lor  his  bril- 
liance and  charm,  and  his  exuberance,  but  he  also 
soon  became  notorious  tor  his  homosexuality  and 
drunkenness,  and  his  dirty  and  dishevelled 
appearance.  .Malcolm  Muggeridge  later  said  that 
Burgess  'gave  me  a  feeling  of  being  morally 
altlicted  in  some  way',  and  described  him  as  the 
'sick  toast  of  a  sick  society'.  Anthony  Blunt  jq.v.) 
spon.sored  his  entr\  into  the  exclusive  intellectual 
secret  society,  the  Apostles.  Burgess  joined  the 
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Communist  party,  organized  strikes  among  col- 
lege servants,  and  joined  hunger  marches.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  he  was  recruited  as  a  Soviet 
agent  at  Cambridge  or  during  his  trip  to  Moscow 
in  the  summer  of  1934.  Hoping  to  become  a  his- 
tory don,  he  embarked  on  research  into  the  'bour- 
geois revolution'  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
1933,  but  the  appearance  of  Basil  VVilley's  The 
Sa-enteenth  Cetititr)'  Background  (1934)  robbed 
him  of  his  topic,  and  he  left  Cambridge. 

At  this  point  he  announced  his  disillusionment 
with  Marxism,  and  began  to  express  right-wing 
views.  As  secretary  to  Captain  'Jack'  Macnamara, 
a  Conservative  XIP  and  member  of  the  Anglo- 
German  Fellowship,  from  1935  to  1936,  he  made 
several  visits  to  Germany.  Burgess  joined  the 
BBC  in  October  1936  as  a  producer  in  the  talks 
department,  and  later  became  producer  of  'The 
Week  in  Westminster'. 

In  December  1938  Burgess  was  offered  a  job 
in  Section  D  of  SIS  (Secret  Intelligence  Service), 
set  up  to  investigate  sabotage  and  propaganda  in 
the  event  of  war.  It  was  he  who  managed  to  get 
H.  A.  R.  ('Kim')  Philby  his  first  job  in  intelli- 
gence, in  1940.  When  Section  D  was  absorbed 
into  the  newly  formed  SOE  (Special  Operations 
Executive)  in  1940,  Burgess  was  not  given  a  job, 
and  he  returned  to  the  BBC  in  1941,  responsible 
for  propaganda  to  occupied  Europe  and  liaison 
with  the  SIS  and  SOE. 

In  the  summer  of  1944  Burgess  got  a  tempor- 
ary job  in  the  press  department  of  the  Foreign 
Office.  In  1947  he  became  private  secretary  to 
Hector  McNeil  [q.v.],  minister  of  state  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  despite  his  drunkenness  and 
unreliable  behaviour  he  not  only  sur\ ived  but  was 
promoted.  Later  in  1947  he  spent  three  months 
in  the  Information  Research  Department,  which 
was  formed  to  launch  a  propaganda  counter- 
offensive  against  Russia.  During  his  time  with  the 
IRD  he  provided  the  Russians  with  useful  details 
of  its  staff  and  operations.  Following  a  period  in 
the  Far  Eastern  department  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  from  November  1948,  he  was  posted  to 
Washington  in  August  1950  as  a  second  secretary 
with  special  responsibility  for  Far  Eastern  affairs, 
just  after  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  1  le 
clashed  with  his  superior  and  was  moved  to  a  dif- 
ferent section,  and  after  a  series  of  complaints 
about  his  behaviour  he  was  sent  back  to  England 
at  the  request  of  the  ambassador  at  the  beginning 
of  May  1 95 1. 

Burgess  defected  to  Moscow  with  Donald 
Maclean  [q.v.]  on  25  May  1951.  Maclean,  a 
Cambridge  contemporary  of  Burgess,  fellow 
Apostle,  and  fellow  communist,  had  recently 
been  made  head  of  the  .American  department  at 
the  Foreign  Office.  But  investigations  into  the 
leaking  of  sensitive  material  from  W  ashington 
had  narrowed  down  to  Maclean  as  chief  suspect, 
and  it  seems  that  Burgess  was  detailed,  probably 


by  Philby,  who  was  still  in  Washington,  to  warn 
him  and  organize  his  escape,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  intended  that  Burgess  should 
go  too.  He  was  not  under  suspicion  at  the  time, 
although  he  was  about  to  be  dismissed  for  his 
indiscretions  and  outrageous  behaviour.  Later, 
Burgess  was  to  tell  friends  that  he  had  only 
intended  to  accompany  Maclean  as  far  as  Prague 
before  returning  to  London.  Philby  remained 
bitter  towards  Burgess,  whose  defection  had 
thrown  suspicion  on  him  and  ultimately  led  to  his 
unmasking.  The  whereabouts  of  Burgess  and 
Maclean  were  not  revealed  until  February  1956, 
when  they  held  a  press  conference  in  Moscow. 

Once  in  the  USSR,  Burgess  and  Maclean 
spent  six  months  in  the  provincial  town  of 
Kuybyshev  before  being  allowed  to  settle  in  Mos- 
cow. Burgess  was  lonely  and  bored,  missed  his 
bohemian  life  in  Soho,  never  attempted  to  learn 
Russian,  and  never  became  a  Russian  citizen.  1  le 
did  have  a  job  in  the  Foreign  Literature  Publish- 
ing House,  but  he  sought  out  any  visitors  from 
London,  eager  for  gossip,  and  frequently  talked 
about  returning.  Burgess  was  memorably  por- 
trayed by  Alan  Bates  in  .\lan  Bennett's  television 
play.'/n  Englishman  Abruad  (1983). 

Burgess  died  unmarried  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Moscow  30  August  1963.  His  ashes  were 
returned  to  England  and  buried  in  the  church- 
yard in  West  Meon,  Hampshire. 
[The  Times,  2  September  1963;  B.  Penrose  and  S.  Free- 
man, Conspirac)'  uf  Silence:  the  Secret  Life  uj  Anthony  Blunt, 
1986;  Robert  Cecil,. ^  Divided  Life:  a  Biography  uj  Donald 
Maclean,  1988;  Philip  knightley,  Hiilb)-:  the  Life  and 
I  ietps  oj theK.G.B.  Masterspy,  iy88;  Anthony  Glees,  The 
Secrets  of  the  Senice.  British  Intelligence  and  Communist 
Sukenion  795^57,  1987.]  Annf,  Bakf.r 

BURGH,  Ulick  John  de,  first  M.\rql'l.ss  of 
Cl.\nricardl  (1802-1874),  politician,  was  born 
20  December  1802  in  Belmont,  Hampshire,  the 
only  son  and  second  child  in  the  family  of  one  son 
and  mo  daughters  of  John  Thomas  de  Burgh, 
thirteenth  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  army  officer,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Burke,  baronet,  of  Marble  Hill,  county  Galway. 
The  family  had  been  settled  in  the  west  of  Ireland 
from  the  early  thirteenth  century  and  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1808  Ulick  John  de  Burgh  inher- 
ited, in  addition  to  the  earldom,  56,000  acres  in 
county  Galway.  In  1825  he  married  Harriet,  the 
gifted  daughter  of  George  Canning,  foreign  sec- 
retary and  later  prime  minister.  They  had  two 
sons  and  fiv  e  daughters.  .After  his  marriage  it  was 
rumoured  he  had  been  involved  in  a  gambling 
scandal,  but  his  father-in-law  stood  by  him  and  it 
was  largely  through  him  that  de  Burgh  was 
created  a  marquess  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in 
1825  and  Baron  Somerhill  in  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1826. 

Clanricarde  was  appointed  under-secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  in  1826,  a  post  he  resigned 
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after  Canning's  death  in  1827.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  accused  of  having  speculated  on  the  Paris 
Bourse,  using  official  information.  This  he  vehe- 
mently denied.  .\  Canningite,  he  became  a  Whig. 
In  1830  he  was  appointed  captain  of  the  Yeoman 
of  the  Guard  and  in  1831  knight  of  St  Patrick.  In 
1834  he  resigned  his  office  because  he  felt 
sHghted  by  the  ministn.  (another  Irish  peer,  the 
second  Marquess  Conyngham,  having  been 
appointed  postmaster-general).  In  1838  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  St  Petersburg.  He 
ser\ed  there  until  1841,  and,  moving  easily  in 
Russian  societv,  was  a  shrewd  commentator  on 
Russian  social  conditions,  personalities,  and 
policy. 

From  1846  until  1852  he  was  in  Lord  John 
Russell's  cabinet  as  postmaster-general.  He  was 
an  administrative  reformer,  working  cordially 
with  (Sir)  Rowland  Hill  [q.v.],  who  was  much 
pleased  with  'his  businesslike,  straight-forward 
manner'  and  his  courageous  willingness  to  follow 
'a  novel  and  decided  course  of  action'.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet  w  hich  had  to  cope  with  the  Irish 
famine,  Clanricarde  pressed  hard  for  remedial 
measures,  pointing  out  that  from  time  to  time  'an 
adherence  to  sound  principle  will  cause  an 
immediate  sacrifice'. 

He  was  not  included  in  the  coalition  cabinet  of 
George  Hamilton,  fourth  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
1852.  In  1855  his  name  was  opprobriously  men- 
tioned in  the  Irish  case  of  Hancock  v.  Delacoitr, 
which  attracted  much  attention.  It  was  alleged 
that  John  Delacour,  a  minor,  was  Clanricarde's 
illegitimate  son  by  Josephine  Hancock,  the  wife  of 
William  Henrv  I  lancock,  an  Irish  landowner,  and 
that  Clanricarde  had  schemed  that  Hancock's 
property  should  pass  to  Delacour.  The  case 
ended  in  a  compromise.  Clanricarde  published 
long  statements  in  which  he  denied  the  alle- 
gations and  explained  that  he  had  become 
involved  with  the  1  lancock  family's  legal  arrange- 
ments purely  out  of  a  good-natured  wish  to  be  of 
assistance.  Nevertheless  when  I  lenrv  Temple, 
third  Viscount  Palmerston,  at  the  close  of  1857 
invited  Clanricarde  (the  Lord  Hrittleback  of 
Anthony  Trollope,  q.v.)  to  join  his  cabinet,  a  large 
section  of  public  opinion  professed  to  be  shocked. 
Punch  published  two  harsh  cartoons  and,  when  at 
the  end  of  Februarv  1858  the  government  was 
defeated.  The  limes,  with  possibly  a  touch  of 
exaggeration,  declared  that  Clanricarde  had  been 
able  by  his  'mere  presence'  in  the  cabinet  to  des- 
troy an  exceptionally  strong  administration. 

For  ab(»ut  forty  years  Clanricarde  spoke  fre- 
quently in  the  I  louse  of  Lords  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Although  it  was  said  that  his  main  con- 
tribution to  debate  was  his  sonorous  'hear,  hear', 
his  speeches,  retlecting  the  outlook  o(  a  liberal- 
minded  Whig,  were  usually  sensible  and  to  the 
point.  I  Ic  seems  to  have  possessed  an  ingenuous 
sclf-aKsurance  which  could  get  him  into  difficul- 


ties and  arouse  antagonism.  He  died  at  Stratton 
Street,  Piccadilly,  London,  10  April  1874  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  marquessate  by  his  second 
son,  Hubert  George  Canning  de  Burgh  [q.v.]. 
His  first  son  died  in  1867. 

[F.  Leveson-Gower  (ed.),  Letters  of  Harriet,  Countess 
Granville,  2  vols.,  1894,  vol.  i,  pp.  341-2;  F.  Bamford 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (eds.).  The  Journal  uj  Mrs 
Arbulhnot,  2  vols.,  1950;  A.  D.  Kriegel  (ed.).  The  Hol- 
land House  Diaries,  1977,  p.  254;  G.  B.  Hill,  The  Life  of 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  vol.  ii,  1880,  pp.  40,  55.] 

R.  B.  McDowell 

BURLAMACHI,  Philip  {d.  1644),  financier,  was 
born  in  Sedan  of  Italian  stock.  Prior  to  settUng  in 
London  around  1605  he  had  operated  extensively 
in  the  Netherlands.  He  became  an  English  deni- 
zen in  1 6 14  and  was  naturalized  by  statute  in 
1624.  His  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Calandrini 
cemented  important  business  ties  with  her  family, 
and  one  of  her  brothers,  Philip  Calandrini,  was  to 
be  particularly  closely  associated  with  him,  acting 
frequently  as  his  agent  in  Amsterdam  in  a  variety 
of  business,  including  the  pawning  of  jewels  for 
Charles  I  in  1625. 

Burlamachi's  prime  corresponds  with  the 
period  of  more  active  English  involvement  in  con- 
tinental affairs  from  about  161 8  to  1630.  Both  the 
scale  of  his  operations  and  the  degree  of  his  spe- 
cialization in  financial  business  made  him  a 
unique  figure  in  early  Stuart  England,  though  he 
did  have  a  few  other  economic  irons  in  the  fire: 
among  them,  a  share  in  the  tobacco  monopoly 
and  the  export  of  iron  ordnance  in  the  1620s  and 
huge  purchases  of  East  India  Company  pepper  in 
1623  and  1628.  In  16 19,  along  with  other  mer- 
chants of  alien  extraction,  he  was  fined  in  Star 
Chamber  for  illegally  exporting  gold.  Both  the 
smallness  of  his  fine  of  £2,000  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  later  remitted  in  return  for  a  loan  of  £10,000 
to  James  I  provide  early  testimony  of  his  value 
to  the  government.  Beginning  with  a  modest 
advance  of  £6,000  to  James  1  in  1613,  his  formal 
loans  culminated  in  his  truly  massive  advances  of 
the  war  years  1624-9,  amounting  to  more  than 
£127,000,  much  of  it  to  finance  English  and 
foreign  militar\  operations;  not  to  mention  the 
£53,000  which  he  and  the  Russia  Company  mag- 
nate Sir  Ralph  Freeman  advanced  in  1624.  His 
last  recorded  loan  was  £5,000  in  July  1631. 

Impressive  though  the  scale  of  such  formal 
loans  was,  they  were  not  the  most  substantial  of 
Burlamachi's  financial  ser\ices.  1  lardly  less 
important  was  his  willingness  to  lend  his  credit  to 
the  government  by  standing  security  lor  its  bor- 
rowings. I  lere  his  skill  in  playing  the  bill  market 
was  often  of  crucial  importance,  as  it  was  in  pro- 
viding funds  abroad  for  such  purposes  as  the  pay- 
ment of  English  ambassadors,  the  purchases  ot 
art  treasures  for  the  royal  collection,  and,  above 
all,  the  transmission  of  subsidies  for  Charles  I's 
foreign  allies.  .Most  spectacular  of  all  were  Burla- 
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machi's  senices  as  a  sort  of  unofficial  paymaster, 
notably  of  English  and  English-tinanccd 
expeditions  abroad,  which  provided  the  occasion 
for  a  multitude  of  ways  and  means  advances  in 
anticipation  of  slowly  and  irregularly  mobilized 
government  funds.  His  occasional  demands  for 
'surplusage'  respecting  the  extent  to  which  his 
disbursements  exceeded  his  receipts  on  particu- 
lar accounts  are  eloquent  illustrations  of  the  scale 
of  these  activities:  for  example,  £26,000  for  oper- 
ations in  the  Palatinate  in  1624,  and  £30,000  on 
another  account  in  1630.  Both  sums  were  repaid, 
but  by  163 1  a  further  'surplusage'  of  £12,000  had 
arisen  on  the  latter  account. 

By  this  time  the  coming  of  peace  had  ended 
Burlamachi's  usefulness  to  the  government,  but 
not  his  own  indebtedness,  notably  for  recurring 
interest,  reckoned  by  him  at  £14,763  in  1632. 1  lis 
bankruptcy  in  1633  was  the  result  of  his  inability 
to  meet  such  charges  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
undertaking  from  the  lord  treasurer,  Richard 
Weston,  first  Earl  of  Fordand  [q.v.j,  to  keep  up 
payments  due  to  him.  in  the  meantime  he  was 
accorded  royal  protection  from  his  creditors  and 
the  Crown's  principal  debt  to  him  was  discharged 
in  1637.  Interest  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
were,  however,  quite  a  different  matter,  and  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  in  the  nature  of  his  employ- 
ment to  disburse  vast  and  unspecified  amounts, 
as  he  put  it,  'upon  the  simple  word  of  the 
treasurer',  who  had  died  in  1635,  did  not  help 
matters.  He  was  ultimately  allowed  £49,752  of 
such  'pretences',  but  as  an  ex  grulia  payment 
which  did  not  take  in  further  claims  of  £46,803.  It 
is  perhaps  ironic  that  a  financier  whose  fortunes 
had  foundered  on  the  unreliability  of  the  royal 
credit  should  have  busied  himself  three  years 
after  his  bankruptcy  w  ith  devising  a  project  for  a 
national  bank  whose  impracticability  his  own  fate 
had  spectacularly  demonstrated.  In  1640  he  was 
given  the  minor  office  of  master  of  the  Posts,  but 
did  not  retain  it  beyond  1641,  at  the  end  of  which 
year  he  suffered  a  short  spell  of  prison  for  alleged 
defiance  of  a  parliamentan  order.  I  le  died  in 
penury  in  1644,  and  it  was  said  that  his  daughters 
had  to  enter  into  ser\ice  as  paid  gentlewomen  in 
order  to  live. 

(A.  V.Judges,  'Philip  Hurlamachi  .  .  .  ',  Eanwmka,  vol. 
vi,  1926;  R.  Ashton,  I'lu  Crown  uriii  the  Money  MurL'el 
1603-1640,  i960,  and  'The  Disbursing  Official  .  .  .  ', 
Bulletin  of  the  Institute  ofHiiturical  Research,  vol.  xxx, 
1957;  State  Papers;  Kxchcquer  records.) 

ROBKRl  .ASHTO.N 

BURNETT,  Frances  Eliza  Hodgson  (1849- 
1924),  author,  was  born  24  November  1849  in 
Cheetham  I  lill,  Manchester,  the  third  child  and 
eldest  daughter  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters  of  Edw  in  I  lodgson  and  his  wife 
Eliza  Boond.  Edwin  Hodgson,  wholesaler  of 
decorative  ironmongery,  died  in  1854  aged 
thirty-eight.  His  widow  struggled  to  run  the  busi- 


ness herself  until  her  brother,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  dry  -goods  store  in  KnoxTille,  Tennessee, 
persuaded  her  in  1865  to  emigrate  with  the  chil- 
dren. The  early  years  in  Tennessee  were  hard 
and  the  family  was  frequently  hungry,  but  in  1868 
Frances,  who  from  her  earliest  childhood  had 
been  a  compulsive  inventor  of  romances,  sold  her 
first  two  stories  to  Gudtr\'  's  Lady  '.<  Book,  raising  the 
money  lor  paper  and  postage  by  selling  wild 
grapes.  Until  her  marriage  she  supported  the 
family  by  a  constant  stream  of  magazine  stories, 
her  only  object,  as  she  said  herself,  being 
remuneration. 

In  1873  she  married  an  eye  and  ear  specialist, 
Swan  Moses  Burnett,  the  son  of  John  Burnett,  a 
Tennessee  doctor,  and  his  wife  Lydia  Peck.  They 
had  two  sons.  .Mrs  Burnett  seems  to  ha\e  taken 
marital  and  maternal  duties  lightly,  and  though 
she  did  not  formally  end  the  marriage  until  1 898, 
from  early  days  she  made  a  practice  of  absenting 
herself  from  her  family,  often  for  months  on  end, 
travelling  in  North  America  and  Europe,  and 
spending  long  periods  in  England,  where  she 
moved  in  high  society  and  had  many  literary 
friends,  Henry  James  and  Israel  Zangvvill  (qq.v.) 
among  them.  In  spite  of  frequent  and  prolonged 
separation  from  them,  she  was  devoted  to  her 
sons  and  they  to  her,  and  the  death  of  her  elder 
son,  Lionel,  from  tuberculosis  in  1 890  was  a  shat- 
tering blow.  In  1900  she  married  Stephen 
Townesend,  a  young  doctor  with  stage  aspir- 
ations whom  she  had  tried  to  help.  Ten  years 
younger  than  his  wife,  he  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Re\  d  George  Fyler  Townesend  and  grandson 
of  the  Revd  George  Townsend  [sic]  [q.v.],  a 
redoubtable  cleric  who  had  travelled  to  Italy  in 
1850  to  try  to  convert  the  pope.  'They  were 
divorced  the  follow  ing  year. 

She  had  early  had  to  turn  herself  into  'a  pen- 
driving  machine'  to  support  the  ever-increasing 
opulence  of  her  lifestyle,  and  her  adult  fiction 
(she  wrote  over  twenty  novels  and  innumerable 
short  stories)  for  the  most  part  is  facile  and  super- 
ficial. She  was  never  to  equal  her  first  novel.  That 
Lass  o'  Luwrie's  (1877),  a  robust  account  of  a  Lan- 
cashire mining  community  in  which  she  had 
taken  great  care  with  background  and  dialect, 
though  Thrungh  One  Administration  (1883),  a 
study  of  a  failed  marriage  against  a  turbulent 
background  of  Washington  political  life,  was 
noteworthy,  and  the  much  shorter  The  Making  of  a 
Marchiuness  (1901)  is  a  indictment  of  Edwardian 
society.  She  adapted  many  of  her  novels,  includ- 
ing the  first,  for  the  stage,  with  mixed  success. 

Her  first  children's  book.  Little  Lord  Fatintleroy, 
appeared  in  1886.  This  account  of  how  a  sturdy 
and  friendly  young  American  wins  the  heart  of 
the  irascible  and  hostile  Earl  of  Dorincourt,  the 
grandfather  who  has  hitherto  refused  to  see  him, 
acquired  a  largely  undesened  reputation  for  sen- 
timentality. This  was  in  part  due  to  Reginald 
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Birch's  illustrations  which  kept  the  boy  always  in 
black  velvet  and  lace,  even  when  he  was  riding  his 
pony,  and  in  part  to  the  intense  relationship 
benveen  mother  and  son;  Mrs  Burnett  here  had 
in  mind  herself  and  her  son  \'ivian,  upon  whom 
Fauntleroy  himself  was  modelled.  It  was  a  huge 
success,  stage  and  film  versions  were  made  of  it, 
and  it  led  to  thousands  of  unw  illing  boys  being 
dressed  in  black  velvet  suits. 

'She  wanted  to  be  in  the  land  of  make-believe 
as  often  and  as  long  as  possible  .  .  .  dealing  with 
people  and  things  according  to  imagination's  for- 
mulas,' her  son  \  ivian  said  of  her.  In  her  books 
this  is  to  be  found  at  its  most  extreme  in  Sara 
Crewe  (1888) — expanded,  following  the  stage 
version,  as  The  Little  Princess  (1905) — a  Cinder- 
ella stor>  where  a  bullied  little  drudge  at  a  girls' 
school  is  restored  to  riches  and  esteem  and  the 
tyrannical  headmistress  humiliated.  Her  finest 
book  was  undoubtedly  The  Secret  Garden  (19 11), 
which  achieved  classic  status.  This  describes  how 
two  disagreeable  and  unloved  children  are  trans- 
formed by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  garden  which 
they  appropriate  and  which  they  watch  springing 
into  life  as  the  year  advances.  The  garden 
depicted  with  such  passionate  intensity  is  based 
on  one  at  Maytham  Hall,  a  house  in  Kent  which 
she  rented  for  many  years  and  last  visited  in  1907. 

She  had  to  the  last  a  youthful  enthusiasm,  an 
erect  carriage,  and  a  firm  step.  Round  in  child- 
hood, she  became  stout  in  middle  age  and  the 
auburn  of  her  hair  was  maintained  by  henna.  She 
always  loved  clothes  and  dressing- up,  particularly 
in  'clinging,  trailing  chiffon  things  with  miles  of 
lace  on  them'.  The  last  years  of  her  life  were 
divided  between  Bermuda  and  Plandome,  Long 
Island,  where  she  built  herself  an  Italian-stvle 
villa  and  where  she  died  29  October  1924. 

fV'ivian  Burnett,  The  Romanlick  Lady,  1927;  Ann 
Thwaite,  Waiting  Jorihe  Part)':  the  Life  of  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett,  1974.)  Gillian  Avkrv 

BURROWS,  Ronald  Montagu  (i  867-1920), 
classical  scholar  and  university  principal,  was 
born  in  Rugby  16  August  1867,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  the  Revd  Leonard  Francis  Bur- 
rows, schoolmaster,  of  Rugby,  and  his  wife  .\lar\ 
Vicars.  I  le  was  educated  at  Charterhou.se  and  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  firsts  in 
classical  honour  moderations  (1888)  and  literae 
humaniores  (1890).  From  1891  to  1897  he  was 
assistant  to  the  professor  of  (ireek  at  (ilasgow 
University.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  University  College,  (Cardiff,  moving  to 
Manchester  University  as  I  lulme  professor  of 
Greek  in  1908.  In  1907  he  published  The  Disco- 
veries in  Crete  and  their  Hearing  an  the  llistor}'  of 
Ancient  Civilization,  which  was  well  received  by 
conlemporar>'  scholars,  including  (Sir)  Arthur 
Evanit  Iq.v.j.  A  (Christian  Socialist  (and  lifelong 
speculator  on  the  Stock  Kxchange),  Burrows, 


during  his  travels  and  archaeological  expeditions, 
acquired  a  fascination  for  the  history  and  politics 
of  modern  Greece.  He  gained  an  Oxford  D.Litt. 
in  1910. 

Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was 
bowled  over  by  the  charismatic  personality  of 
Eleutherios  Venizelos,  the  Greek  politician.  His 
enthusiastic  championing  of  the  Greek,  and  more 
particularly  the  \'enizelist,  cause  found  its  fullest 
expression  during  his  energetic  and  popular  prin- 
cipalship  of  King's  College,  London,  between 
19 13  and  1920.  A  founder  in  1913  of  the  Anglo- 
Hellenic  League,  he  wrote  numerous  articles 
supporting  Greek  territorial  claims  and  uphold- 
ing Venizelos  in  his  feud  with  King  Constantine  I. 
With  R.  W.  Seton-Watson  [q.v.],  a  colleague  at 
King's,  Burrows  formulated  in  the  autumn  of 
19 1 5  the  unsuccessful  scheme,  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  Foreign  Office,  to  lure  Greece  into  the 
war  of  1914-18  on  the  side  of  the  entente  through 
the  offer  of  Cyprus.  So  closely  did  Burrows  ident- 
ify with  Venizelos  that  the  Greek  statesman 
invited  him  in  191 6  to  act  as  the  'semi-official' 
representative  in  London  of  his  breakaway  pro- 
visional government  in  Salonika. 

With  Seton-Watson,  Burrows  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  establishment  in  1915  of  the  School  of 
Slavonic  Studies  (subsequently  the  School  of 
Slavonic  and  East  European  Studies  of  the 
Universit)'  of  London).  This  became  a  power- 
house of  academic  propaganda  in  favour  of  self- 
determination  for  the  peoples  of  eastern  Europe. 
Thomas  Garrigue  .Vlasar}k  (subsequently  presi- 
dent of  Czechoslovakia)  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  School  and,  in  October  19 15, 
delivered  a  highly  influential  lecture  entitled  'The 
Problem  of  Small  Nations  in  the  European 
Crisis'. 

Besides  his  pioneering  support  for  Russian  and 
east  European  studies,  Burrows  was  also  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the  Cenantes  chair 
of  Spanish  and  the  Camoens  chair  of  Portuguese. 
His  most  cherished  foundation,  however,  was  the 
Koraes  chair  of  Modern  Cjreek  and  Byzantine 
history,  language,  and  literature  which  was 
endowed  by  well-to-do  Anglo-Cireeks,  by  \  eni- 
zelos  himself,  and  by  the  Greek  governmenl. 
Burrows  lived  long  enough  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  Arnold  Toynbee  Iq.v.j  to  the  chair  in 
19 19.  But  his  death  in  the  principal's  residence  at 
King's  College  14  .May  1920,  at  the  early  age  of 
fifty-two,  spared  him  the  furious  controversy  that 
arose  when  the  donors  sought  Toynbee's  removal 
on  political  grounds. 

A  romantic  philhellene  to  the  end,  in  a  letter 
written  on  his  deathbed  Burrows  expressed  his 
'boundless  laith'  in  \  enizelos  ('my  Pericles')  and 
his  love  for  I  lellas.  Burrows  was  one  of  the  proge- 
nitors of 'area  studies'  in  Britain.  I  lis  enthusiastic 
and  entrepreneurial  promotion  ot  these  studies, 
however,  was  combined  with  a  political  naivety 
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that  blinded  him  to  the  problems  that  can  arise 
from  reliance  on  external  sources  of  funding  in 
politically  charged  fields  of  study. 

In  1892  he  married  Una  Geraldine,  daughter 
of  Charles  John  Ridgeway,  later  bishop  of 
Chichester.  They  had  no  children. 
[George  Glasgow,  Ronald  Burrows:  a  Memoir,  1924; 
Richard  Clogg,  Politics  and  the  Academy:  Arnold  Toynbee 
and  the  Koraes  Chair,  1 986.  |  Richard  Clogg 

BURY  ST  EDMUNDS,  Hugo  of  {ft.  1130), 
artist.  [See  HUGO  of  bury  st  ldmunds.) 

BUSS,  Frances  Mary  (i  827-1 894),  educator 
and  founding  figure  in  the  girls'  public  day- 
.school  movement  in  England,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don 16  August  1827,  the  eldest  often  children  (of 
whom  she  and  four  brothers  were  sunivors)  of 
Robert  William  Buss,  painter  and  etcher,  and  his 
wife  Frances  Fleetwood.  After  her  fourteenth 
birthday  she  herself  began  to  teach  and  never 
afterwards  spent  her  days  out  of  a  classroom.  At 
eighteen  she  opened  a  small  school  in  Kentish 
Town  with  her  mother,  who  was  committed  to 
Pestalozzi's  reforming  ideas.  Conscious  of  the 
deficiencies  of  her  own  education,  she  attended 
evening  classes  in  French,  German,  and  geogra- 
phy at  Queen's  College,  introduced  to  these  by 
the  Revd  David  Laing,  the  honorarv  secretar>  of 
the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution  and  a 
major  influence  on  her. 

She  left  Queen's  in  1850  and  it  was  in  that  year 
that  she  founded  the  school  of  which  she  was  to 
be  head  for  fort\'  years,  the  North  London  Col- 
legiate School  for  Ladies,  which  opened  in  the 
Buss  Camden  Street  house  on  4  April  1850  with 
thirr\'-five  pupils.  The  1850  statement  of  pro- 
gress speaks  of  a  curriculum  designed  to  'prepare 
pupils  for  any  position  in  life  which  they  may  be 
called  upon  to  occupy  [and  which]  can  be 
afforded  at  the  moderate  fee  of  two  guineas  a 
quarter'.  In  1875  North  London  Collegiate 
School  and  its  lower  school  (Camden  School, 
opened  in  1871)  were  successful  in  gaining 
endowments  which  secured  their  financial  future, 
though  the  struggle  for  funding  was  trving  and 
uphill  work.  Integral  features  of  the  Buss  schools, 
and  central  to  their  success,  were  the  presence  of 
trained  staff  properly  remunerated,  an  emphasis 
on  religious  tolerance,  social  service,  health  and 
good  order,  and  a  lack  of  social  divisiveness. 

I  lers  was  a  significant  part  of  the  testimony  of 
the  schools  inquirv  (launton)  commission, 
whose  reports  proposed  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  girls  under  public  authority,  curricu- 
lar  reform,  and  women's  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. She  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
pioneering  work  of  S.  Emily  Davies  (q.v.)  and 
links  between  North  London  and  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  were  to  become  well  established. 
Like  Emily  Davies  she  was  in  favour  of  access  for 
girls  to  competitive  examinations. 


Although  her  schools  were  the  centre  of  her 
life,  her  view  of  public  affairs  was  in  no  way 
restricted.  Her  vigorous  intensitx  made  a  virtue  of 
the  circumstances  which  confined  her  to  the 
classroom.  She  was  always  receptive  to  new  ideas, 
and  more  importantly  she  also  'scattered  them 
broadcast'.  Her  outside  interests  were  extensive: 
she  was  a  member  of  the  council  of  several  train- 
ing organizations,  including  Cheltenham  Ladies' 
College  and  the  Cambridge  training  college  for 
teachers  which  she  helped  to  found.  She  was  a 
governor  of  Universitv  College  London,  the  Lon- 
don School  of  Medicine,  and  a  number  of  girls' 
schools.  She  was  honorarv  secretary  of  the 
Schoolmistresses'  Association  and  in  1867  its 
president.  In  1874  she  planned  the  Association  of 
Headmistresses  in  order  that  head  teachers 
should  'hold  conferences  occasionally  in  order  to 
know  what  we  ought  to  assert  and  what  sur- 
render'. She  was,  as  these  interests  indicate,  zea- 
lously determined  to  see  the  growth  of  a 
professional  spirit  among  teachers. 

A  letter  of  1871  gives  a  vivid  sense  of  the  con- 
victions which  impelled  her  throughout  her  life: 
'As  I  have  grown  older  the  terrible  sufferings  of 
women  of  my  own  class  for  want  of  good  elemen- 
tan  training  ha\e  more  than  ever  intensified  my 
earnest  desire  to  lighten  ever  so  little  the  misery  of 
women  brought  up  "to  be  married  and  taken  care 
of"  and  left  alone  in  the  world  destitute.  It  is 
impossible  for  words  to  express  my  fixed  determi- 
nation of  alleviating  this  evil — even  to  the  small 
extent  of  one  neighbourhood  only — were  it  only 
possible.'  Her  work  not  only  made  this  possible 
within  her  own  north  London  neighbourhood, 
but,  more  significantly,  it  acted  as  a  beacon  for  the 
extension  of  such  opportunities  for  women  on  a 
national  basis.  She  was  not  at  all  narrowly  fixed  on 
a  rigidly  academic  education;  her  warm  and 
vigorous  personality  made  her  excellent  at  public 
relations  and  the  promotion  of  her  school  in  the 
outside  world.  She  mixed  a  capacity  for  love  and 
sympathy  with  strong  practical  intuition  and  the 
north  London  motto  she  chose,  'We  work  in 
hope',  was  entirely  characteristic  of  an  indefatig- 
able teacher.  She  died  in  London  24  December 
1894.  She  was  unmarried. 

(Annie  E.  Ridley,  Frances  Mar)'  Buss  and  her  Work  for 
Education,  1895;  ^^''^  Burstail,  Frances  War)'  Buss,  1938; 
Josephine  Kamm,  How  Different  from  is,  1959;  Mar- 
garet Forster,  Signijicani  Sisters,  1984.I  Janet  Gough 

BUTE,  second  .\L\rquess  of  (i  793-1 848),  land- 
owner and  industrialist.  [See  crichton -STUART, 

JOHN.] 

BUTLER,  (Christina)  Violet  (1884-1982),  pio- 
neer of  social-work  training,  was  born  25  January 
1884  at  14  Norham  Gardens,  Oxford,  the  youn- 
gest child  in  the  family  of  one  son  and  three 
daughters  of  Arthur  Gray  Butler  [q.v.],  first  head- 
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master  of  Haileybun  and  fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  and  his  wife  I  larriet  Jessie,  daughter  of 
M.  Pakenham  Edgeworth,  botanist  and  Indian 
civil  ser\ant,  and  niece  of  Maria  Edgeworth  [q.v.]. 
With  Josephine  Buder  [q.v.]  for  an  aunt,  and  with 
so  many  relatives  in  literar>,  philanthropic,  and 
educational  circles,  \  iolet  was  almost  predestined 
to  a  life  of  social  ser\ice.  Deeply  fond  of  her 
parents,  she  was  educated  at  home  undl  aged 
fourteen.  She  then  went  to  \\  ycombe  .Abbey,  left 
at  seventeen  and  took  a  first  in  modern  histor> 
from  the  Societ>  of  Home  Students  (later  St 
.\nne's  College)  in  Oxford  in  1905.  Equipped 
with  a  knowledge  of  four  languages,  she  was  the 
first  woman  to  get  a  distinction  in  the  diploma  in 
economics  and  political  science,  and  then  took  a 
teaching  diploma  at  London  Universit\ . 

Social  work  came  naturally  to  an  intelligent 
unmarried  Edwardian  middle-class  young 
woman,  especially  when  her  mother  visited  the 
local  workhouse  once  a  week  for  half  a  century 
and  when  her  elder  sister  Olive  was  the  warden  of 
the  Lady  Margaret  Hall  settlement  in  Lambeth. 
Besides,  \  iolet  admired  the  sense  of  civic  duty 
that  inspired  seven  women  who  were  then  promi- 
nent in  Oxford  for  their  voluntary  social  work:  an 
older  trio  consisting  of  Mrs  T.  H.  Green,  Mrs 
A.  1 1.  Johnson,  and  Mrs  A.  Toynbee,  and  a  quar- 
tet who  w  ere  Violet's  near-contemporaries — Mrs 
H.  A.  Prichard,  Mrs  A.  L.  Smith,  Mrs  J.  Wells, 
and  her  much-loved  former  tutor  in  economics, 
Mrs  H.  .\.  L.  Fisher.  A  lifelong  member  of  the 
Oxford  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  Violet 
Butler  joined  the  Charity  Organization  Society's 
local  branch,  and  her  links  with  the  Christian 
Social  Union  encouraged  in  her  the  unsectarian 
broad-church  ouUook  that  was  taken  for  granted 
within  a  family  so  deeply  influenced  by  Thomas 
.Arnold,  T.  II.  Green,  and  IIenr\  Scott  Holland 
[qq.v.J.  Throughout  her  life  she  operated  on  the 
fruitful  margin  that  arbitrarily  separates  the  statu- 
tor)  from  the  voluntar\  body. 

I  Icr  Social  ConJilions  in  Oxford  ( i  g  1 2)  grew  out 
of  her  three  earlier  local  preoccupations:  housing 
reform,  getting  adolescents  into  skilled  work,  and 
(through  the  Women's  Industrial  Council) 
extending  women's  job  opportunities.  It  was  one 
of  several  provincial  sur\eys  (ot  Norwich  and 
Cambridge,  for  example)  inspired  by  the  work 
of  Benjamin  Scebohm  Rowntree  Iq.v.j  whose 
Pmerty:  a  Study  oj  Town  Life  appeared  in  1901. 
Family  connections  gave  her  an  inside  view  of 
Oxford's  local  government,  and  hers  is  the  best 
account  of  it  in  all  the  suneys.  Suffused  with  a 
sense  of  histof),  precise  yel  pragmatic  in  mood, 
the  h(M)k's  readability  gains  from  its  author's  gen- 
tle scn.sc  of  irony,  and  exemplifies  an  l^dwardian 
affinity  between  literature  and  'social  science' 
that  ha<»  since  been  lost,  ll  also  displays  the  com- 
bination of  intellectual  curiosity,  affectionate 
inlcrcM  in  human  nature,  and  down-to-earth 


practicalit)  that  the  Charit>  Organization  Societv 
so  often  encouraged. 

The  book  gave  her  the  academic  credentials 
she  needed,  and  from  19 14  to  1945  she  com- 
bined her  local  social  work  with  acdng  as  tutor  in 
economics  at  St  .Anne's  and  tutor-secretar} 
(1914-19)  for  women  students  at  Barnett  House, 
Oxford's  centre  for  training  in  social  work.  From 
19 19  to  1948  she  was  secretary  for  social  training 
there,  and  later  published  privately  a  booklet  on 
its  historv.  Barnett  House's  union  of  social 
thought  and  social  action  admirably  suited  her 
temperament.  .After  19 14  she  concentrated  on 
teaching,  but  she  found  dme  to  compile  an 
atntude  suney,  the  Women's  Industrial  Council 
report  on  Domestic  Service  (19 16),  and  her 
pamphlet  on  Village  Sunty-Making  (1929) 
encouraged  country  schools  to  hunt  out  in- 
formation about  the  past  and  present  of  their 
localities. 

Selfless,  retiring,  and  personally  somewhat 
disorganized,  she  founded  her  influence  on 
friendships.  Her  determinadon  sometimes  dege- 
nerated into  obstinacy,  but  her  gentle  wit  and 
bright  eyes  softened  the  impact,  and  she  came  to 
seem  the  embodiment  of  practical  Chrisdanity . 
Subtly  combining  progressive  and  consenative 
atdtudes,  she  was  cautious  in  her  feminism  and 
rather  regretted  her  college's  gradual  evolution 
into  an  ordinary  undergraduate  college.  She 
remained  active  and  intellectually  alert  until  well 
into  her  eighties,  a  much-loved  figure  who  was 
often  seen  cycling  about  in  north  Oxford  on  her 
many  errands,  sdll  pursuing  her  Edwardian  aim 
of  using  friendly  personal  contact  to  draw 
together  paid  and  voluntary  welfare  worker,  town 
and  gown,  rich  and  poor.  She  died  in  Oxford  19 
.May  1982. 

\The  Times,  26  .May  1982;  B.  Harrison,  'Miss  Buder's 
Oxford  Suney',  in  Tnulilions  of  Sodul  Puliiy:  esstiys  in 
HiJiwiiroflinlelBiilUr,  1476  (cd.  A.  11.  Halsey);  private 
information;  personal  knowledge.  I       Brian  Harrison 

BUTLER,  Sir  Edwin  John  (1874-1943),  plant 
pathologist  and  mycologist,  was  born  13  .August 
1874  in  Kilkee,  countv  Clare,  the  youngest  of 
three  sons  of  Thomas  Butler,  of  Suinille,  countx 
Tipperar),  resident  magistrate,  and  his  wife 
Annie  Barr\.  I  le  was  educated  first  in  (iainsbor- 
ough,  Lincolnshire,  and  then,  owing  to  illness,  at 
home  where  he  had  the  run  of  a  large  lihrar\.  In 
1890  he  attended  the  Christian  Brothers  School 
in  Cork,  and  then  studied  medicine  at  (.Queen's 
College,  Cork.  In  1898  Butler  took  the  degrees  of 
.\1B,  B.Ch.,  and  BAO  of  the  Royal  University  of 
Ireland,  but  he  never  practised.  1  lis  main  interest 
lay  in  botanical  research  and,  stimulated  by  Mar- 
cus I  lartog,  professor  of  natural  historx  at  Cork, 
he  specialized  in  aquatic  phycomycetes.  Awarded 
an  183 1  exhibition  two-year  travelling  scholar- 
ship, from  1899  he  worked  in  Paris  (under  P.  van 
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Tieghem  and  \1.  Cornu),  Antibes  (where  G. 
Poirault  introduced  him  to  chytrids),  Freiburg 
(under  F.  Oltmanns),  and  finally  the  Jodrell 
laborator}'  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew .  At 
the  end  of  1900,  on  the  recommendation  of  Kew, 
Butler  was  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  crvptoga- 
mic  botanist  to  the  government  of  India. 

Buder's  first  posting  in  India  was  to  Calcutta. 
In  1902  he  was  transferred  to  Dehra  Dun,  and  in 
1905  became  the  first  imperial  mycologist  at  the 
new  agricultural  research  station  at  Pusa.  W  hile 
in  India  he  published  some  forty  scientific  papers 
on  diseases  of  tropical  crops,  investigations  which 
provided  an  authoritative  background  for  his  text- 
book. Fungi  and  Disease  in  Plants  (19 18),  a  land- 
mark for  tropical  plant  pathologists.  He  also 
published  his  classic  account  of  the  genus  P)'th- 
iiini  (1907).  At  the  same  time,  he  and  his  Indian 
staff,  in  collaboration  with  European  taxonomic 
mycologists,  began  the  census  which  culminated 
in  Butler  and  G.  R.  Bisby's  The  Fungi  of  India 

(1931)- 

In  19 1 3  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Entomology 
was  established  to  sun  ey  the  field  of  plant  pests 
and  the  success  of  this  venture  led,  in  1919,  to  the 
founding  of  a  complementary  bureau  to  cover 
diseases  of  plants.  In  1920  the  Imperial  Bureau  of 
Mycolog\  was  established  at  Kew  under  the  dir- 
ectorship of  Butler,  who,  after  assembling  a  small 
staff  and  laying  plans  for  the  abstracting  journal, 
the  Raieiv  of  Applied  Alycologw  visited  plant  patho- 
logists in  the  United  States,  and  subsequently 
Commonwealth  countries,  to  obtain  support  for 
the  Bureau,  which  flourished.  In  1927  it  became  a 
unit  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Bureaux  as  the 
Imperial  Mycological  Institute  and  in  1930 
moved  into  purpose-built  accommodation  on 
land  leased  from  Kew  Gardens.  There  was  wide- 
spread regret  when  Butler  resigned,  in  1935,  'o 
join  the  Agricultural  Research  Council,  of  which 
he  became  the  first  paid  secretary . 

After  leaving  the  Institute,  where  he  retained  a 
small  laboratorv  which  he  visited  at  weekends, 
Buder's  administrative  duties  were  so  hea\\  that 
he  had  little  time  for  mycological  research.  He 
did,  however,  find  time  to  complete  the  general 
part  of  the  posthumous  textbook.  Plant  Patlwlug\\ 
published  in  1949  in  collaboration  with  S.  G. 
Jones. 

Butler  had  an  easy  manner  but  his  searching 
cross-questioning  gave  him  a  reputation  as  a 
somewhat  intimidating  examiner  or  assessor  for 
appointments,  duties  that  made  frequent  calls  on 
his  time.  I  le  was  also  a  practised  diplomat,  often 
getting  his  ow  n  w  ay  by  inducing  others  to  propose 
the  course  of  action  he  desired.  I  le  received  many 
honours.  He  was  appointed  CIE  (1921)  and 
CMG  (1932),  was  knighted  (1939),  and  was 
elected  FRS  (1926).  He  was  president  of  the 
British  Mycological  Societ>  (1927)  and  the 
Association  of  Economic  Biologists  (1928-9), 


and  in  1938,  the  University'  of  Aberdeen  awarded 
him  an  honorar\  LLD. 

In  1901  he  married  Nina,  daughter  of  Alfred 
John  Le  Mesurier,  head  of  an  old  Guernsey 
family.  They  had  one  son  and  two  daughters. 
Butler  died  in  London  4  .April  1943. 

[E.  W.  Mason  in  Obituary  Notices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  iv,  1943,  pp.  455-74;  personal  knowledge.) 

G.  C.  AiNSWORTH 

BUTLER,  William  (Jl.  1 640-1 660),  Cromwel- 
lian  soldier  and  .MP.  [See  boteler,  willlwi.) 

BYNG,  John,  fifth  \iscount  Torrington 
(1743-18 1 3),  diarist,  was  born  18  February 
1743,  the  younger  son  (there  were  no  daughters) 
of  George  Byng,  third  \  iscount  Torrington,  of 
Southill,  Bedfordshire,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Lyonel  Daniel  of  Clapham,  Surrey. 
I  le  lost  his  father  in  1750,  his  mother  in  1759. 1  le 
was  nephew  to  the  unfortunate  .Admiral  John 
Byng  [q.v.],  who  was  executed  in  1757.  Byng  fol- 
lowed his  brother  to  Westminster  School,  but 
was,  as  he  wrote,  primarily  'Train'd  up  to  glorv', 
that  is,  to  follow  his  grandfather,  father,  and  uncle 
in  some  form  of  militan,  or  na\  al  career.  1  le  was 
page  of  honour  to  George  II;  from  Januarv  1760 
cornet  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards;  from  March 
1762  captain  of  the  58th  Foot  (a  nominal  appoint- 
ment, this  regiment  then  being  in  America);  then, 
from.  August  of  that  year,  lieutenant  and  captain 
of  the  I  St  Foot  Guards  (Grenadiers).  He  ser^ed 
with  both  Horse  and  Foot  in  Germany  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  an  experience  to  which  he 
often  subsequently  referred. 

In  1776  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  Not 
being  detached  for  senice  in  .America,  he  prob- 
ably spent  most  of  the  next  few  years  in  London. 
Financial  troubles  marred  these  years:  fear  of 
arrest  for  debt  probably  motivated  his  flight  to  the 
Continent  in  November  1777;  his  resignation 
from  the  army  in  May  1780  may  likewise  have 
been  prompted  by  such  troubles.  He  accepted 
minor  administrative  office  under  the  ministn  of 
Frederick  North  (Lord  North),  then  from  1782 
to  1799  served  as  a  commissioner  of  stamps. 
He  succeeded  his  brother  as  viscount  on  14 
December  181 2,  but  held  the  tide  only  a  few 
weeks  before  his  own  death. 

In  his  lifetime  an  obscure  figure  (he  was 
ignored  by  contemporar)  obituarists),  he  became 
known  in  the  twentieth  centun,  through  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Diaries,  journals  of  horseback  tours 
through  England  and  Wales.  Byng  did  not  chron- 
icle his  earlier  travels;  it  is  from  the  diar\  of  Wil- 
liam Windham  [q.v.j  that  we  learn  that  he  and 
Byng  toured  the  midlands  and  north  in  1774. 
Only  in  1 780  was  Byng  'first  seized  with  this  jour- 
nalizing frenz)'.  His  writings  fill  ment>-four 
manuscript  volumes,  spanning  the  years  1781  to 
1794.  Byng  wrote  partly  to  enhance  and  prolong 
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his  pleasure  in  'tourism',  but  also  to  presene 
details  of 'the  manners  of  our  travelling,  the  rates 
of  our  provisions;  and  of  castles,  churches  and 
houses'.  His  diaries — particularly  the  manuscript 
originals,  scattered  with  engraved  prints  (the  pic- 
ture postcards  of  the  day) — do  ser\e  this  function, 
but  are  most  valuable  as  a  record  of  individual 
sensibility .  Byng  pertinaciously  sought  out  ruined 
castles  and  abbeys:  relics,  in  his  view,  of  an  age  in 
which  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  had  accepted 
duties  of  stewardship  they  had  since  abnegated. 
Though  generally  critical  of  his  own  era,  Byng 
none  the  less  extended  qualified  sympathy  to 
developments  which  ser\ed  ends  he  valued;  to 
Methodism,  inasmuch  as  it  instilled  'wholesome 
morals',  and  to  spreading  industr>-,  inasmuch  as  it 
provided  employment,  though  he  worried  that, 
like  religion,  which  had  'overstretch'd  her  power 
.  . .  and  was  blown  up  . . .  the  cotton  trade  . . .  may 
crack!' 

Sometimes  morose  and  tetchy,  particularly 
when  subjected  to  the  formalities  and  longueurs 
of  polite  society,  or  when  contemplating  his 
reduced  fortunes,  Byng  had  yet  a  fund  of  good 
spirits,  and  endeavoured  'to  be  pleased  with  the 
world,  and  content  with  its  comforts'.  He  wrote  of 
himself  that  he  had  a  'heart  full  of  blood  &  quick 
of  impression',  w  as  'hast}-  of  determination',  and 
'leaky  of  secrets'.  According  to  his  wife,  he  had 
generally  'a  pleased  or  lively  look'. 

In  1767  Byng  married  Bridget  (died  1823), 
daughter  of  the  deceased  Commodore  Arthur 
Forrest  [q.v.]  and  his  wife  Juliana,  a  notorious 
eccentric,  whose  company  Byng  shunned.  The 
marriage  produced  five  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
one  of  whom  died  young.  Three  of  the  sons  fol- 
lowed military  or  na\  al  careers,  two  attaining  the 
rank  of  admiral.  I  lis  youngest  son  was  known  to 
Regency  society  by  the  sobriquet  Poodle  Byng. 
John  Byng  died  8  January'  1813  at  Tenterden 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  London. 

(R.  V\'.  Kctton-Oemer,  The  Early  Life  atiJ  Diaries  of 
H'illiam  Hintlliani,  1930;  C.  B.  Andrews  (ed.),  The 
7 orringli/n  Diaries,  1934. |  J.  M.  Innks 

BYRON,  (Augusta)  Ada,  Coun tes.s  01  Love- 
lACiL  (1815-1852),  mathematician,  was  born  10 
December  181 5  at  13  Piccadilly  Terrace,  Lon- 
don, the  only  child  of  (ieorge  (jordon  Byron, 
sixth  Baron  Byron  [q.v.|,  poet,  and  his  wife  Anne 
l.sahclla,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke  Noel, 
baronet.  Soon  after  her  birth  and  the  subsequent 
celebrated  break-up  of  her  parents'  marriage,  she 
became  famoas  through  the  lines  of  Byron's 


poem  'Childe  Harold'  (canto  3,  lines  1-5): 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child! 
Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  of  my 

heart.' 
When  last  1  saw   thy  young  blue  eyes  they 

smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part. 
But  with  a  hope. 

She  had  a  disjointed  upbringing  with  a  series  of 
tutors.  She  was  a  fearless  horsewoman,  and,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  rare  and  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  woman  to  do  so,  became  a  competent  student  of 
mathematics.  Probably  through  Mar>  Somen  ille 
[q.v.],  the  popularizer  of  science,  she  met  Charles 
Babbage  [q.v.],  the  reformer  and  computer  pio- 
neer. They  had  many  friends  in  common,  includ- 
ing Charles  Dickens,  Augustus  De  Morgan,  and 
Sir  Charles  Wheatstone  [qq.v.]. 

In  1843  she  translated  a  paper  by  General 
Menabrea,  later  to  be  prime  minister  of  Italy,  des- 
cribing Babbage's  analytical  engine,  later  seen  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  modern  computer.  Under 
close  super\'ision  by  Babbage  she  prepared  exten- 
sive supplementary  notes  to  Menabrea's  paper. 
These  notes  constitute  in  many  ways  the  best 
statement  that  exists  of  Babbage's  views  on  the 
general  powers  of  his  engines.  The  programs  in 
them  have  given  rise  to  the  myth  that  she  was  the 
world's  first  programmer,  but  all  the  mathemat- 
ical work  in  the  notes  was  actually  carried  out  by 
Babbage. 

In  1835  she  married  William  King,  eighth 
Baron  King  and  Baron  Ockham,  lord  lieutenant 
of  Surrey.  I  le  was  created  Earl  of  Lovelace  in 
1838.  They  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Wilfrid 
Scawen  Blunt  [q.v.],  and  two  sons  who  succeeded 
each  other  as  Baron  Wentworth  and  second  and 
third  Earl  of  Lovelace.  In  1850  she  discovered 
she  had  cancer  of  the  uterus.  By  1852  she  was  in 
serious  pain  and  her  death  chamber  was  the  scene 
of  a  drama  presided  over  by  her  vulturinc  mother. 
There  have  been  many  suggestions  that  she  was 
thousands  of  pounds  in  debt  from  gambling.  Cer- 
tainly she  was  desperately  trying  to  raise  money, 
and  one  John  C>rosse,  with  whom  she  may  have 
had  an  affair,  was  involved.  I  lowever,  the  gam- 
bling stories  may  have  been  exaggerated  to  cover 
up  some  story  of  compromising  letters  and  black- 
mail, and  the  matter  is  obscure.  She  died  27 
November  1852  at  her  house  in  London. 

lAnthony  liynian,  (Charles  liahluit'c,  I'ioiiccr  of  lite  Coiii- 
piiler,  1982,  and  Sdeineaiitl Refmii,  1988;  Doris  Eanglcy 
Moore,. 'fr/</,  (j)unlcss  oj l.melace,  1977.I 
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CADBURY,John  (1801-1889),  founder  of  the 
Cadbun  cocoa  and  chocolate  firm,  was  born  1 2 
August  1 80 1  in  Birmingham  into  a  family  of  four 
generations  of  Quakers,  the  fifth  child  and  third 
son  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters  of 
Richard  Tapper  Cadburv,  draper,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  I  lead  of  Ipsw  ich.  He 
was  educated  from  1810  to  18 15  at  Joseph  Cros- 
field's  Quaker  school  at  I  lartshill. 

In  1816  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Cudworth, 
a  Quaker,  of  the  firm  Broadhead  &  Cudworth, 
Leeds,  to  learn  the  retail  tea  trade.  After  six  years 
his  father  sent  him  to  work  in  the  bonded  tea 
house  of  Sanderson  Fox  in  London,  to  broaden 
his  experience.  In  1824  he  was  given  a  sum  of 
money,  and  was  able  to  set  up  his  own  business  as 
a  tea  dealer  and  coffee  roaster  at  93  Bull  Street, 
Birmingham. 

Cocoa  powder  for  making  an  instant  drink  was 
first  marketed  in  about  1830.  John  Cadbur>  saw 
the  potential  for  the  product,  and  with  his  experi- 
ence in  roasting  beans  and  preparing  nib  for  his 
shop,  decided  to  open  a  factor) .  I  le  purchased  a 
former  malt-house  at  Crooked  Lane  in  1 83 1 ,  and 
this  is  considered  the  founding  date  of  the  Cad- 
bury^  manufacturing  firm.  During  the  first  ten 
years  he  developed  many  new  lines,  and  the 
earHest  existing  price-list  (1842)  offers  sixteen 
varieties  of  drinking  chocolate  and  eleven  cocoas. 

In  1846  he  took  his  brother  Benjamin  into 
partnership  and  changed  the  name  of  the  firm  to 
Cadbur}  Brothers,  moving  it  in  1847  to  larger 
premises  at  Bridge  Street.  In  1853  Cadbury 
Brothers  were  appointed  cocoa  manufacturers  to 
Queen  \  ictoria.  On  his  retirement  in  1861  he 
handed  the  business  over  to  two  of  his  sons, 
Richard  and  George  Cadbun,  [q.v.] 

Convinced  that  there  were  practical  solutions 
to  the  social  evils  of  his  day,  he  de\  oted  himself 
particularly  to  the  temperance  movement.  I  lis 
campaigns  for  total  abstinence  were  based  on 
appeals  to  reason.  The  abstainer,  he  pointed  out, 
could  afford  a  good  joint  of  beef  on  a  Sunday.  .As 
a  Birmingham  street  commissioner  from  1829  he 
was  instrumental  in  shaping  the  powers  of  an 
elected  town  council,  achieving  his  objectives  of 
local  self-government  without  'the  interference  of 
any  central  control'.  I  le  also  sened  as  an  overseer 
and  guardian  of  the  poor  (1830-41).  Me  was  pro- 
minent in  the  movement  to  replace  'climbing 
boys'  with  machines  to  sweep  chimneys. 


In  1826  Cadbun,  married  Priscilla  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Lh  mond,  a  draper  and  Quaker 
minister.  She  died  two  years  later.  In  1832  he 
married  Candia,  daughter  of  George  Barrow, 
merchant  and  shipping-fleet  owner,  of  Lancaster. 
They  had  five  sons  and  one  daughter.  Cadbury 
died  1 1  May  1889  at  his  home  in  Edgbaston. 

[John  F.  Crosfield,.4  History'  of  the  Cadbur)'  Family,  vol.  i, 
1985;  Tom  Insuli,/"'"'  Cadbun  iSoi-iSSg,  1979.] 

Hf.lkn  .\1.  IDavifs 

CADE,  William  (//.  1 1 50),  financier,  is  first  noted 
in  the  early  1 150s  and  was  dead  in  1 166,  when  a 
note  of  his  debts  came  to  the  E.xchequer.  It  shows 
that  he  was  owed  around  £5,000  by  about  two 
hundred  indi\  iduals.  In  just  a  few  cases  the  bonds 
that  lie  behind  these  transactions  have  sunived, 
which  show  how  his  loans  were  arranged  and 
secured.  Cade  occurs  frequently  in  the  early  pipe 
rolls  of  Henr>  II's  reign,  where  payments  to  him 
of  around  £5,600  are  recorded,  in  settlement  of 
various  loans  that  he  had  made  to  the  Crown. 
These  records  establish  his  importance  (his  oper- 
ations were  crucial  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Angevin  dynasty  in  England)  but  supply  little  by 
way  of  biographical  information. 

It  is  clear  that  he  was  a  Fleming  from  St  Omer: 
he  had  a  house  there,  close  connections  with  local 
monasteries,  and  members  of  his  family  have 
Flemish  names.  The  names  of  his  parents  are  not 
known,  nor  is  that  of  his  wife,  but  he  had  brothers 
Baldwin  and  Eustace,  and  sons  Eustace  and 
Ernulf.  The  last-named  gave  to  the  Hospitallers 
land  in  Stalisfield  and  Oare  close  to  Faversham  in 
Kent;  and  a  descendant  of  the  same  name  held  a 
manor  at  Ospring,  which  was  known  as  Cade's 
manor  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century.  Faver- 
sham was  one  of  the  main  centres  in  England  of 
the  honour  of  Boulogne,  which  country  lay 
against  the  border  of  western  Flanders,  whose 
mercantile  centre  was  at  St  Omer.  I'he  supply  of 
wool  from  England  to  Flanders  provided  the 
main  economic  link  benveen  the  rvso  areas;  and  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  a  merchant  financier  with 
a  base  at  each  end  of  this  trade. 

The  Flemings  who  surrounded  King  Stephen 
and  sustained  his  cause  were  not  popular  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  peace  setdements  of  11 53  provided 
that  they  be  sent  home.  \\  illiam  Cade,  however, 
was  clearly  indispensable  to  the  financial  oper- 
ations of  the  Crown.  The  Exchequer  was  func- 
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tioning,  but  in  a  limited  and  ad  hoc  way.  Cade 
could  provide  for  both  the  Crown  and  its  debtors 
credit  and  financial  expertise.  He  was  one  of  a 
select  group,  which  included  the  justiciars  Robert 
de  Beaumont,  first  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Richard 
de  Lucy,  and  the  treasurer  Nigel,  bishop  of  Ely 
[qq.v.],  who  provided  continuitx  between  the  old 
and  the  new  regimes.  Cade  was  the  man  behind 
the  men  behind  the  scenes. 

The  evidence  for  Cade's  operations  suggests 
that  they  shared  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
better  known  Italian  merchant  bankers  of  the  late 
middle  ages.  It  was  a  family  firm.  Cade  was  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  and  son,  and  debts 
were  repayable  to  any  partner,  in  London  or  in  St 
Omer.  Careful  arrangements  were  made  to 
secure  loans.  The  Crown's  credit  was  good,  but 
still  it  needed  to  assign  some  regular  revenue: 
thus  Cade  had  the  farm  of  Dover  from  1 154  (and 
presumably  earlier)  until  116 1.  Individuals  might 
assign  the  income  from  specified  lands  to  pay  off 
their  debts,  pledge  their  own  faith,  and  produce 
guarantors.  The  position  of  churchmen  in  such 
transactions  caused  some  debate,  and  their  giving 
security  was  forbidden  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  of  1164.  This  was  because  of  the 
element  of  usury  involved.  At  times  it  was  blatant, 
as  when  the  sheriff  of  Hampshire,  presumably  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  setde  a  debt  at  the  Exche- 
quer, borrowed  £()i  12s.  8d.,  paying  'for  each 
pound  2d.  in  interest  a  week'.  More  often,  Cade 
exacted  a  bond  for  a  sum  larger  than  the  amount 
of  cash  advanced. 

Cade  towards  the  end  of  his  life  was  being 
superseded  by  Jewish  moneylenders,  and  as  a 
Christian  usurer  he  would  come  to  appear  as 
something  of  an  anomaly  after  his  death.  He  was, 
however,  long  remembered.  About  1202  the 
canonist  Robert  de  Courcon  cited  him  as  a  man 
'who  became  immensely  rich  through  lending 
money  to  innumerable  merchants  throughout  the 
world',  objecting  that  in  his  partnerships  he 
shared  the  profits  but  kept  the  capital  safe.  Cade 
founded  no  dynasty ,  but  in  his  day  he  was  a  major 
operator  in  what  R.  1 1.  Tawncy  [q.v.]  called  'that 
seductive  border  region  where  business  greases 
the  wheels  of  politics  and  polite  society  smiles 
hopefully  on  both'. 

lArticles  by  1 1.  Jcnkinson,  J.  1 1.  Round,  and  (1.  1 1.  \  las- 
kins  in  EnnHih  IliHorical Rniew,  vol.  xxAJii,  191 3;  article 
In  II.  Jcnkinson  in  Essays  in  llislnr)'  I'resenled  lo  R.  /,. 
PiHtle,  cd.  II.  W.  C.  Uavis,  1927;  II.  (i.  Richardson, 
The  English  Jopry  under  Angevin  Kings,  1960.) 
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CALANDRINI,  Cesar  (1595-1665),  Calvinist 
clergyman,  was  born  in  .Stade  in  (iermany  6 
February  1595,  and  belonged  to  an  intluenlial 
Calvinist  family  of  Italian  origin.  I  lis  father, 
(iiovanni,  fled  Lucta  in  1567  because  of  his 
Rclormcd  faith,  and  lived  sub.sequently  in 
France,  Antwerp,  (iermany,  and  then  London, 


where,  during  the  first  years  of  James  I's  reign,  he 
founded  an  influential  merchant-banking  house 
with  his  son-in-law,  Philip  Burlamachi  [q.v.]. 
Cesar  appears  to  have  been  destined  for  a  clerical 
career  from  the  start.  In  May  161 2  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  Academy  of  Geneva  and  later 
attended  the  Calvinist  Academy  of  Saumur.  In 
.April  1616  he  was  admitted  as  reader  to  the  Bod- 
leian Library  in  Oxford,  and  he  matriculated  in 
theolog}-  at  the  University  of  Leiden  on  7 
November  16 16.  In  Leiden  he  met  his  lifelong 
friend  and  correspondent,  the  Dutch  poet  and 
diplomat,  Constantine  Huygens. 

In  March  161 8  Calandrini  was  ordained  by  the 
joint  body  of  ministers  from  the  Dutch  and 
French  churches  in  London.  Their  support  and 
the  backing  of  the  apostate  archbishop  of  Spalato, 
Marco  .Antonio  De  Dominis  [q.v.],  secured 
Calandrini  the  appointment  of  minister  to  the 
Italian  Reformed  church  in  London.  Initially, 
Calandrini  was  on  excellent  terms  with  his  men- 
tor, De  Dominis,  lodging  with  him  at  the  Savoy 
Hospital.  Later,  after  Calandrini  had  attended 
the  synod  of  Dort  and  finished  his  studies  in 
theology  under  John  Prideaux  [q.v.]  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  graduadng  BD  in  1620,  he 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  reconcile  his  Cal- 
vinism with  De  Dominis's  Catholic  syncretism. 
Before  the  archbishop  left  England  for  Rome,  he 
apparently  denounced  Calandrini  to  James  I  as  a 
dangerous  Puritan.  That  he  was  a  hard-line  Cal- 
vinist is  confirmed  by  .'\nthony  Wood  [q.v.],  who 
described  him  as  'a  puritanical  theologist'. 

Shortly  after  he  received  his  BD,  he  was  given 
the  recton  of  Stableford  Abbots  in  Essex.  It  was 
probably  through  the  patronage  of  John  Prideaux 
that  Calandrini  came  into  contact  with  James 
Ussher  [q.v.],  later  archbishop  of  .Armagh,  whom 
he  assisted  in  his  scholarly  acti\ities  during  the 
latter's  three-year  stay  in  London.  1  le  became 
closely  involved  in  Ussher's  great  Protestant 
scheme,  the  Bihliotlwai  Theolo^ica.  Not  until  the 
collapse  of  Ussher's  project  in  1626  did  Calan- 
drini reside  in  Stableford  .\bbots. 

Calandrini  corresponded  with  an  impressive 
number  of  leading  European  Calvinists  and 
among  his  English  correspondents  were  such 
leading  Puritan  divines  as  I  lerbert  Palmer,  John 
Davenport,  Stephen  .Marshall,  Thomas  (iataker, 
Hugh  Peters  [qq.v.|,  and  Cornelius  Burgess.  In 
1639  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Dutch 
church  in  London,  thus  becoming  a  colleague  ol 
his  stepbrother,  Ambrosius  Regemorter.  Calan- 
drini's  excellent  contacts  with  leading  Puritans, 
such  as  William  Kilfin  and  Sidrach  Simpson 
jqq.v.),  helped  to  ease  many  of  the  difficulties  the 
Dutch  community  in  London  faced  during  the 
turbulent  1640s.  As  the  son  of  a  Protestant  immi- 
grant, and  a  pivotal  figure  in  the  international 
Calvinist  republic  ol  letters,  Calandrini  remained 
actively  involved  in  relief  work  for  European 
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co-religionists  until  his  death  in  London  26 
September  1665. 

(O.  P.  Grell,  Dutch  Cahiiiisis  in  Early  Sliiurt  London, 
1989;  A.  G.  H.  Bachrach,  Sir  (^onslanline  lluygais  and 
Britain,  1962.)  Olf.  Fftf.r  Grkll 

CALVERT,  Cecil,  second  Baron  Baltimore 
(1606-1675),  colonial  promoter,  was  baptized  2 
March  1606,  the  son  of  George  Cahert,  first 
Baron  Baltimore  [q.v.],  and  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  George  Mv  nne  of  I  lertingfordburv . 
George  Calvert  (a  protege  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
q.v.,  after  whom  he  named  his  eldest  son)  was  a 
member  of  the  pri\y  council  and  principal  sec- 
retar\  of  state.  1  le  resigned  his  office  but  was 
retained  on  the  council  when  he  announced  his 
reversion  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Cecil  matricu- 
lated at  Trinit}  College,  Oxford,  on  16  July  1621 
but  did  not  proceed  to  a  degree.  A  year  before  his 
father  avowed  his  change  in  faith,  Cecil  had  jour- 
neyed to  Rome  and  made  his  own  profession  of 
Catholicism.  In  1628  Cecil  married  Anne  (died 
1649),  the  Catholic  daughter  of  Thomas  .Arun- 
dell  (first  Baron  Arundell  of  Wardour,  q.v.),  and 
became  firmly  identified  with  the  Catholic  fac- 
tion, rhey  had  at  least  two  sons,  the  elder  of 
whom  died  in  infancy. 

Calvert  shared  his  father's  interest  in  the  new 
world  and  was  actively  involved  in  his  effort  to 
establish  a  colony.  When  the  charter  to  .Maryland 
sought  by  George  Calvert  passed  the  Great  Seal 
on  20  June  1632  Cecil  Calvert  was  named  the 
grantee,  since  his  father  had  died  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  charter  granted  Cahert  palatinate 
powers  over  a  domain  of  almost  se\en  million 
acres  from  what  had  once  belonged  to  \  irginia. 
Disputes  with  that  Chesapeake  neighbour  would 
trouble  the  new  Lord  Baltimore  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  He  was  himself  forced  to  remain  in 
England  to  defend  his  interests  and  never  settled 
in  his  colony;  he  appointed  first  his  brother 
Leonard  [q.v.]  and  then  his  second  son  Charles  to 
the  post  of  governor.  .Although  concerned  like  his 
father  to  offer  relief  to  Catholics,  he  was  primarily 
motivated  by  the  desire  for  profit  that  character- 
ized most  colonial  promoters.  The  manuscript 
'Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord  Baron  of  Bal- 
timore', written  by  the  Revd  .Andrew  White  and 
edited  by  Calvert  (1633),  enthused  about  the 
natural  blessings  of  the  region.  Calvert  favoured 
large  investors  who  would  bring  indentured  ser- 
vants with  them  and  granted  large  manors  to 
these  planters. 

Vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies 
because  of  his  religion,  he  publicly  said  little  of 
the  role  of  Catholics  in  the  colony  and  urged  them 
not  to  put  themselves  forward  prominently.  He 
worked  to  prevent  the  Jesuits  from  acquiring  land 
and  influence,  though  he  supported  their  spiritual 
ministn  to  the  Catholic  settlers.  In  1648  and 
1649  he  encouraged  disgruntled  Virginia  Puri- 


tans to  settle  in  Maryland.  Through  his  instruc- 
tion he  was  partly  responsible  for  the  1649  .Act 
Concerning  Religion  which  was  the  earliest  legis- 
lation in  the  English-speaking  world  that  expli- 
citly guaranteed  toleration  to  all  Christians. 
Though  he  sought  to  remain  neutral  during  the 
English  civil  war,  commissioners  empowered  by 
Parliament  took  control  of  the  colony  in  1652  anil 
continued  to  administer  Maryland  until  Oliver 
Cromwell  restored  Cahert's  proprietary  rights  in 
1657- 

Calvert's  last  years  as  proprietor  were  troubled 
by  growing  divisions  in  ."Vlaryland.  1  le  responded 
with  policies  that  restricted  the  franchise  and  gave 
the  governor  power  to  manipulate  the  compo- 
sition of  the  lower  legislative  house.  These  in  turn 
prompted  greater  resistance,  and  eventually  a 
successful  uprising  against  the  proprietary  in 
1689,  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  Cecil 
Calvert,  which  had  occurred  30  November  1675 
in  London.  He  was  buried  at  St  Giles-in- 
the-Fields,  Middlesex.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
barony  by  his  second  son,  Charles  (born  1637). 

(William  Hand  Browne,  Cevr^e  Cahert  and  Cecilins 
Cahert,  1890;  David  B.  Quinn  (ed.).  Early  .\\ar\land  in 
a  Wider  World,  1982;  David  \\ .  Jordon,  Foundations 
oj  Represetilalh'e  Gaiertiment  in  Maryland,  1652-/7/5, 
1987. 1  Fr-ancisJ.  Brf.mf.r 

CAMERON,  Charles  (1743.--1812),  architect, 
was  probably  born  in  1 743,  at  Bolton  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  only  son  of  \\  alter  Cameron,  originally 
from  Edinburgh,  a  carpenter  and  speculative 
builder.  In  1760  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father 
with  whom  he  lived.  He  also  studied  under  the 
successful  architect  Isaac  Ware  [q.v.]  whom  he 
helped  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Lord  Burl- 
ington's Fabbriche  Antiihe,  a  book  of  engravings 
from  the  collection  of  Palladio  drawings  belong- 
ing to  Lord  Burlington  (Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl 
of  Burlington,  q.v.).  On  Ware's  death  in  1766 
Cameron,  inspired  by  Burlington's  researches, 
determined — rather  than  complete  his  appren- 
ticeship with  his  father — to  travel  to  Italy  and 
publish  his  own  book  on  Palladio's  drawings  of 
the  Roman  imperial  baths.  Financed  by  his 
father,  he  left  for  Rome  in  1 768. 

There  Cameron  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Louis  Clerisseau  [q.v.],  the  scholar  and 
draught.sman,  and  teacher  of  Robert  .Adam  [q.v.j 
during  the  latter's  residence  in  Italy.  Clerisseau's 
knowledge  of  the  Roman  baths,  which  he  had 
studied  with  .Adam,  would  have  been  an  asset  to 
Cameron,  though  it  is  not  known  what  share 
Clerisseau  had  in  the  preparation  of  Cameron's 
book.  The  Baths  of  the  Romans,  which,  after  various 
delays,  was  published  in  London  in  1772.  Little 
is  known  of  Cameron's  subsequent  activities, 
except  for  a  series  of  financial  differences  with  his 
father,  until  he  is  recorded  in  1779  as  being 
established  in  St  Petersburg  at  the  court  of 
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Catherine  the  Great.  Catherine  had  for  some 
while  been  recruiting  architects  from  the  West, 
especially  from  Italy.  It  is  uncertain  how  Cameron 
obtained  an  introduction  to  her  but  it  was  possibly 
through  Clerisseau,  who  was  known  to  her,  or 
through  Cameron's  book  on  the  Roman  baths. 

Cameron  first  worked  for  Catherine  at  the 
palace  of  Tsarskoe  Selo,  to  which  he  made 
several  additions  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years, 
notably  the  Agate  Pavilion  and  the  Cameron  Gal- 
lery, an  elegant  building  based  on  the  neo-classi- 
cal style  developed  in  England  by  Robert  Adam, 
about  which  Cameron  had  probably  learned  from 
Clerisseau.  These  showed,  as  also  did  his  later 
buildings,  remarkable  delicacy  and  inventiveness, 
especially  in  their  richly  decorated  interiors. 
Cameron  also  designed  (1782-5)  the  palace  of 
Pavlovsk  for  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  where  he  built 
in  the  grounds  the  first  Greek  Revival  building  in 
Russia,  the  Temple  of  Friendship.  In  the  Crimea 
he  designed  additions  for  the  empress  to  her 
palace  of  Bakhtchi-Serai. 

On  the  empress's  death  in  1796,  her  successor 
Paul  I  dismissed  Cameron  from  his  post  at  Tsars- 
koe Selo,  and  deprived  him  of  his  house  there. 
For  a  while  he  was  in  financial  difficulties,  but  by 
1 80 1,  after  Paul's  assassination,  he  was  working 
again  at  Tsarskoe  Selo  for  the  dowager  empress 
and  in  1802  Alexander  I,  the  new  emperor, 
appointed  him  architect-in-chief  to  the  Admir- 
alt) ,  where  he  carried  out  minor  works.  He  also 
worked  at  the  naval  base  at  Kronstadt. 

Between  1781  and  1784  he  married  Catherine 
(died  18 1 7),  daughter  of  John  Busch,  head  gar- 
dener at  Tsarskoe  Selo.  Cameron  died  in  St 
Petersburg  in  1812.  The  main  collection  of  his 
drawings  is  at  the  Hermitage  Museum,  Len- 
ingrad. A  portrait,  by  A.  O.  Orlovsky,  painted  in 
1809,  is  at  the  State  Russian  Museum,  St  Peters- 
burg. 

(Isobel  Rae,  Charles  Cameron,  Architect  to  the  Court  of 
Russia,  1971.I  J.  M.  Rk:hari5s 

CAMPBELL,  Donald  Malcolm  (192 1- 1967), 
land  and  water  speed  record-holder,  was  born  23 
March  1921  at  Kingston  Hill,  Surrey,  the  only 
son  and  younger  child  of  (Sir)  .Malcolm  Campbell 
(q.v.j,  racing  motorist,  and  his  second  wife  I){)r- 
othy  Evelyn,  daughter  of  Major  W  illiam  W  hittall. 
lie  left  Uppingham  in  1937,  following  rheumatic 
fever,  to  scr\'c  with  a  Lloyd's  undenvriling  firm. 
Invalided  from  the  R.AF  in  1940,  having  been 
rejected  for  flying  training,  he  spent  a  frustrating 
war  as  a  special  constable.  In  the  late  1940s  he 
invested  in  the  Kine  Engineering  (Company  of 
Kedhill,  becoming  managing  director  and  50  per 
cent  shareholder.  Always  involved  in  his  father's 
ventures,  he  decided  after  Sir  .Malcolm's  death  in 
1948  to  defend  his  water  title,  set  at  14174  m.p.h, 
in  1939,  using  his  father's  boat.  Only  after  un.suc- 
ccftsful  attempts  in  1949,  1950,  and  1951  did  he 


seek  and  find  funds  for  a  new  boat,  called,  like  all 
his  cars  and  boats,  'Bluebird'.  With  this  all-metal 
hydroplane,  powered  by  two  Metro-V'ickers 
Ber\ll  jet  engines,  he  regained  the  record  on 
UUswater  on  23  July  1955  at  20232,  raising  this 
on  six  successive  occasions,  ultimately  to  27633 
m.p.h.  on  Lake  Dumbleyoung,  Australia,  on  31 
December  1964. 

In  September  i960,  Campbell  turned  to  the 
land  record.  Driving  a  'Bluebird',  newly  designed 
by  Kenneth  and  Lewis  Norris,  using  a  Bristol- 
Siddeley  Proteus  jet  engine,  he  sustained  a  hair- 
Hne  skull  fracture  in  a  crash  at  365  m.p.h.  while 
assaulting  the  land  record  of  3942  m.p.h.,  set  by 
John  Cobb  [q.v.)  in  1947.  Three  years  later, 
another  new  'Bluebird'  was  prevented  from  going 
for  the  record  by  floods  at  Lake  Eyre,  Australia,  a 
delay  which  brought  much  criticism  of  Campbell 
from  his  backers,  led  by  Sir  Alfred  Owen.  But  the 
following  July  Campbell  returned  to  cover  the 
measured  kilometre  at  an  average  speed  of  403- 1 
m.p.h.  for  the  nvo  runs,  becoming  the  first  man  to 
take  a  shaft-driven  vehicle  over  400  m.p.h.  and  to 
break  both  land  and  water  speed  records  in  the 
same  year.  The  next  year  the  American  Craig 
Breedlove  took  a  jet-propelled  car  over  the  dis- 
tance at  600  m.p.h.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
Campbell  was  unsuccessfully  seeking  backers  for 
a  jet-driven  car  to  go  through  the  sound  barrier. 

Campbell  now  turned  back  to  the  water.  In 
1966  a  more  powerful  Bristol-Siddeley  Orpheus 
jet  engine  with  a  5,000  lb.  thrust  was  fitted  to 
'Bluebird',  intended  to  take  the  record  over  300 
m.p.h.  After  two  months  of  frustrating  delay, 
caused  by  bad  weather  and  technical  difficulties 
which  reduced  public  interest  and  renewed  pub- 
lic criticism,  Campbell  finally  made  his  attempt 
on  Coniston  on  4  January  1967.  On  the  outAvard 
run  he  achieved  297  m.p.h.  Returning  even  faster 
to  get  his  average  over  300  m.p.h.,  (Campbell's 
fears  were  confirmed:  at  this  speed  the  bow  lifted, 
and  the  boat  somersaulted  and  plunged  into  the 
lake.  Campbell's  body  was  never  recovered. 

'Though  a  trained  engineer,  an  enthusiastic 
and  effective  advocate  of  his  own  cause,  coura- 
geous and  deeply  patriotic,  Campbell  was  not  an 
easy  man.  I  le  seemed  driven  to  defend  and  chal- 
lenge his  father's  achievement,  but  his  enthu- 
siasms were  too  boyish  and  his  concerns 
overshadowed  by  the  public  shift  in  interest  to  the 
achievements  of  space  scientists  and  astronauts. 
Campbell's  crusade  became  uninteresting  and 
irrelevant  to  the  new  world  and  advertisers  were 
finding  more  rewarding  ventures  for  sponsorship. 
I  le  lived  into  a  world  which  had  outgrown  him. 
I  le  was  appointed  CBE  in  1957. 

Campbell  married  three  times:  in  1945, 
Daphne  .Margaret  Ilaney  llaney,  daughter  of 
William  Calvert,  engineer  (marriage  dissolved 
1952);  in  1952,  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Amos 
McKcgg  of  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand 
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(marriage  dissolved  1957);  in  1958,  Antoinette 
Maria  (Tonia  Bern,  the  cabaret  singer),  daughter 
of  Antoine  Joseph  Bern  of  Belgium.  He  had  a 
daughter,  Georgina,  born  in  1946. 
[The  limes,  5  Januar\  1967;  D.  Campbell  with  A.  VV. 
Mitchell,  Into  the  Hater  Barrier,  1955;  A.  Knowles,  With 
Campbell  at  Conislon,  1967;  A.  Knowles  and  D.  Camp- 
bell, £)w«aW  G/w/>/W/,  C.B.E.,  1969;  D.  A.  de  S.  Voung- 
James,  Donald  Campbell:  an  Informal  Bioxraphy,  1 968;  L. 
Villa  and  T.  Gray,  The  Recor J  Breakers:  Sir  Malcolm  and 
Donald  Campbell]  1969.]  H.  G.  Pitt 

CANNON,  Thomas  (1846-19 17),  jockey  and 
trainer,  was  born  23  April  1846  in  Eton,  the  elder 
son  of  Thomas  \\.  Cannon,  a  Windsor  livery 
stable  keeper,  and  his  wife  1  larriett  Townsend. 
Tom  Cannon  rode  his  Hrst  winner  in  i860,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
trainer,  John  Day  of  Danebury,  whose  daughter 
he  later  married.  His  first  classic  success  was  in 
1866,  when  he  won  the  One  Thousand  Guineas. 
During  his  racing  career  he  rode  1,544  winners. 
Me  was  champion  jockey  in  1872  with  eighty - 
seven  winners.  lie  rode  winners  for  the  stable 
managed  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  Bedford  Cot- 
tage Yard  at  Newmarket,  including  Lord  Lons- 
dale's Pilgrimage,  on  which  he  won  the  One 
Thousand  Guineas  and  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
in  1878.  He  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  on 
Shotover  for  John  Porter  of  Kingsclere  in  1882 
and  on  Shotover  he  won  his  only  Derby,  also  in 
1882.  For  three  seasons  he  rode  for  the  Scottish 
millionaire  George  Baird  ('Mr  .Abington'),  train- 
ing and  riding  Busybody.  1  le  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  James  Ryan's  stables  at  Newmarket, 
and  for  Ryan  he  won  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas 
on  Mr  Douglas  Baird's  Enterprise  in  1887,  and 
on  Enthusiast  in  1889. 

Later  in  his  career,  when  his  delicate  health 
forced  him  to  give  up  racing,  he  took  o\er  the 
Danebury  stables  from  John  Day,  and  became 
renowned  as  a  trainer  of  steeplechasers  as  well  as 
flat  racers.  Tie  trained  many  distinguished  jock- 
eys, includingjohn  Watts  [q.v.]  and  W .  T.  ('Jack') 
Robinson.  He  gave  up  training  in  1892,  and  his 
son  Tom  Cannon  took  over  the  Danebury  stable. 
From  1892,  until  racing  stopped  there  in  1898, 
he  acted  as  clerk  of  the  course  at  Stockbridge.  He 
then  bought  the  Grosvenor  .\rms,  Stockbridge, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there. 

1  le  lived  for  racing,  and  he,  Fred  .Archer,  and 
George  Fordham  [qq.v.]  were  considered  the 
finest  jockeys  of  their  time.  I  le  was  particularly 
successful  riding  two-year-olds.  1  le  handled  his 
horses  gently,  and  was  never  known  to  punish  a 
horse,  relying  on  gentle  persuasion  and  perfect 
timing  in  winning  his  races,  holding  back  and 
making  a  late  challenge.  Fred  .Archer  referred  to 
him  as  a  'pretty'  jockey.  He  was  slight  and  deli- 
cate-looking, resened,  and  rarely  smiled. 

He  married  (although  no  record  can  be  found) 
Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Day  of  Danebury. 


They  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom  became  jock- 
eys, and  one  daughter.  His  son  .Mornington  was 
champion  jockey  for  many  years.  His  daughter 
Margaret  married  the  steeplechase  jockey  Ernest 
Piggott,  and  their  son  Keith  was  the  father  of  the 
jockey  Lester  Piggott. 

Tom  Cannon  died  in  Stockbridge  13  July 
1917. 

[The  Times,  14  July  1917;  Roger  .Mortimer,  Richard 
Onslow ,  and  Peter  Willett,  Biographical  Encyclopaedia  of 
British  Tlat  Racing,  1978.)  .Annf.  Baker 

CANTERBURY,  Michael  of  (//.  1 275-1 321), 
master  mason.  [See  .\iiCH.\i:.i.  of  c.wterbury.] 

CARLETON,  George  (i 529-1 590),  soldier, 
magistrate,  entrepreneur,  .\1P,  and  Puritan,  was 
born  in  1529,  the  second  son  of  John  Carleton  of 
Walton-on-'Thames,  Surrey,  and  Brightwell 
Baldwin,  Oxfordshire,  and  his  wife  Joyce, 
daughter  of  John  Welbeck  of  Oxenheath,  Kent. 
His  maternal  grandmother  was  .Margaret  Cul- 
pepper, an  aunt  of  Queen  Catherine  Howard 
[q.v.].  Carleton's  father  was  receiver  to  the  abbot 
of  Westminster  and  later  deputy  receiver-general 
to  the  dean  and  chapter,  a  connection  which 
secured  his  son  a  Westminster  exhibition  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whence  he  passed  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  1552.  In  1557  Carleton  ser\ed  as  a 
captain  at  St  Quentin  and  later  in  life  (1573) 
renewed  his  military  career  as  treasurer  to  the 
Irish  expedition  of  \\  alter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of 
Essex  [q.v.]. 

Carleton  built  up  a  sizeable  estate  in  the  east- 
ern and  midland  counties,  partly  by  inheritance, 
partly  through  the  second  of  his  three  marriages, 
to  Elizabeth  Mohun,  a  Northamptonshire  widow 
who  brought  him  the  manor  of  Overstone,  where 
he  mostly  resided.  I  le  w  as  a  JP  in  Oxfordshire, 
Northamptonshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  and  he  sat  in  four  sessions  of  Parliament:  for 
Poole  in  1571  and  for  Dorchester  in  1572,  1576, 
and  1 58 1,  boroughs  in  which  Francis  Russell, 
second  Earl  of  Bedford  [q.v.],  had  a  commanding 
interest.  He  employed  his  considerable  legal  and 
managerial  powers  in  business  partnerships, 
trusts,  and  other,  sometimes  disordered,  financial 
affairs  of  various  kinsmen  and  friends,  and  he  was 
a  persistent  litigant.  In  the  Lincolnshire  fens  he 
had  public  responsibilities  as  a  commissioner  for 
sewers  and  private  interests  as  an  early  'adven- 
turer', 'one  of  the  very  first  that  inned  any  marsh 
in  Holland',  and  a  pioneer  of  windmills  and  other 
'engines',  'toys',  and  'gewgaws'.  He  became 
superintendent  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  Catholic 
recusants  imprisoned  in  Wisbech  Castle. 

Carleton's  diverse  interests  were  connected 
and  charged  with  a  kind  of  demonic  energy  by  his 
ardent  Puritanism.  In  Parliament,  most  of  his 
activity  was  directed  towards  a  further  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church  along  Presbyterian  lines.  He 
supported  the  successive  initiatives  of  William 
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Strickland,  Paul  \\'ennvorth,  and  his  brother 
Peter,  'my  beloved  in  the  Lord'  [qq.v.],  as  well  as 
the  principles  of  parliamentary  liberty  for  which 
these  Puritan  members  stood.  Carleton  believed 
that  hard-line  Protestants  like  himself  were  the 
queen's  only  reliable  subjects,  her  ver\  'bowels'. 
These  'ser\  ants  of  God'  should  be  concentrated 
in  the  counties  nearest  London  as  a  militia  to  pro- 
tect the  regime  from  Catholic  subversion. 
.Alternatively,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  settle 
in  Irish  plantations,  which  in  Carleton's  thinking 
look  like  blueprints  for  both  Ulster  and  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Carleton's  connec- 
tions with  the  tightly  knit  Puritan  gentrv  of  the 
midlands  involved  him  in  the  Puritan  literary  con- 
spiracy of  the  Marprelate  tracts.  In  1589  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  Elizabeth  Crane,  in  whose  house 
at  East  Molesey  the  first  tracts  were  printed  and 
who  was  heavily  fined  in  Star  Chamber  for  her 
involvement.  The  .Marprelate  press  then  moved 
to  Fawsley,  the  Northamptonshire  seat  of  Sir 
Richard  Knightley  [q.v.],  an  enthusiast  not 
entirely  compos  mentis  whose  affairs  were  in 
Carleton's  hands.  Several  elusive  references  in 
the  tracts  themselves  suggest  that  Carleton's  in- 
volvement in  this  illicit  venture  may  have  been 
more  than  merely  managerial.  He  died  early  in 
January  1590. 

|P.  \\.  Hasler  (ed.).  The  House  of  Commons  /55S-/60J, 
1981;  Patrick  Collinson,  The  Elizabethan  Puritan  Mne- 
ment,  1967;  J.  E.  Neale,  Elizabeth  /  and  her  Parliaments, 
'559-'58'^  «953l  P-  Collinson 

CARRINGTON,  Dora  de  Houghton  (1893- 
1932),  painter,  was  bom  in  Hereford,  29  .March 
1893,  the  second  of  the  two  daughters  and  fourth 
of  the  five  children  of  Samuel  Carrington,  railway 
engineer,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Houghton. 
When  the  family  settled  in  Bedford,  Dora  went  to 
Bedford  High  School,  whose  records  show  that 
her  skill  in  drawing  was  soon  noticed.  'I  had  an 
awful  childhood,'  she  wrote  later,  probably 
because  she  'hated'  her  strict,  fussy  mother,  a  for- 
mer governess.  I  lowever,  she  was  devoted  to  her 
more  unconventional  father,  who  agreed  that  she 
should  go  to  art  school,  and  in  19 10  she  became  a 
student  under  Henry  Tonks  |q.v.|  at  the  Slade 
School  of  An.  This  new  and  fertile  soil  rapidly 
developed  her  character  and  painting  style. 
Among  her  fellow -students  were  John  and  Paul 
Nash  (qq.v|,  C>.  R.  VV.  Nevinson  |q.v.|,  Dorothy 
Brett,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  gifted  young 
.Mark  (iertler  (q.v.|,  who  lell  deeply  in  love  with 
I.)(ira.  She  was  an  attractive  and  popular  figure 
with  her  large  blue  eyes  and  shock  ol  thick  hair, 
bobbed  in  the  fashion  she  had  set,  as  she  also  did 
that  of  u.sing  her  surname  alone.  Lady  Otioline 
.Vlorrcli  |q.v.|  described  her  as  'a  wild  moorland 
pony'.  Moreover,  her  individual  sense  ol  lun  and 
fantaH-y   made   her  an   enchanting  companion, 


though  a  neurotic  strain  was  also  apparent.  Carr- 
ington worked  hard,  and  with  dedication,  winning 
a  scholarship.  Her  oil-paintings  were  much 
influenced  by  Mark  Gertler  [q.v.]  in  their  careful, 
smooth  technique,  three-dimensioned  effect,  and 
dense,  rich  colour.  Her  skill  as  a  draughtsman 
appears  in  innumerable  witt\  pen-and-ink  illus- 
trations to  her  letters.  However,  her  lack  of  confi- 
dence was  shown  in  her  reluctance  to  exhibit  or 
even  sign  the  work  she  sent  to  the  London  Group, 
where  it  w  as  seen  and  admired  by  Andre  Derain. 
WTien  she  left  the  Slade  in  1914  she  had  many 
new  friends.  \'irginia  and  Leonard  \\  oolf  [qq.v] 
commissioned  her  woodcuts;  Roger  Fr\  [q.v.] 
sought  her  help  in  restoring  a  .Mantegna  for 
Hampton  Court;  Aldous  Huxley  [q.v.]  put  her  in 
a  novel. 

Her  fateful  meeting  with  Lytton  Strachey  [q.v.] 
caused  a  coup  defoudre  that  grew  into  lifelong  love 
for  him,  despite  his  homosexualit> .  The  pair  set 
up  house  at  lidmarsh  Mill,  Pangbourne,  and 
their  relationship  developed  regardless  of  love 
affairs  on  both  sides  and  Carrington's  marriage  in 
192 1  to  Reginald  Sherring  Partridge  (always 
called  Ralph  from  1919  onwards),  who  joined  the 
menage.  He  was  the  son  of  Reginald  Partridge,  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Ser\'ice.  In  1924  Ralph  Partridge 
and  Strachey  bought  Ham  Spray  I  louse  in  \\  ilt- 
shire,  where  a  studio  was  made  for  Carrington 
and  a  library  for  Strachey.  This  peaceful  working 
life  ended  in  1931  when  Strachey  became  ill.  He 
died  of  cancer  in  January  1932,  leaving  his  com- 
panions grief-stricken.  Carrington  never  wavered 
from  her  suicidal  intentions,  and  despite  all 
efforts  to  deter  her,  shot  herself  in  Hungerford  1 1 
.March  1932. 

She  left  striking  portraits  of  Lytton  Strachey, 
E.  M.  Forster  [qq.v.],  Gerald  Brenan,  and 
others;  landscapes,  still  lifes,  and  glass  pictures, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  brilliant  and  amusing 
letters.  I  ler  work  became  much  sought  after. 
[Michael  \\o\TO\{\J.yttonStrache}\  1967;  David  Ciarnctt 
(cd.),  (Jarringlon:  Letters  and  Extracts  from  her  Diaries, 
1970;  Noel  Carrington,  Carrington:  Paintiniis.  Druwiniis 
and  Decorations,  1978;  Gretchcn  Cier/ina,  Carrtniiton:  a 
Life  of  Dora  Carrington,  1989;  personal  knowledge,  j 

I"r.\n(:i.s  Parpridgk 

CARVAJAL,  Antonio  I'crnandcz  {d.  1659), 
Marrano  merchant,  was  probably  born  in  Portu- 
gal, for  in  his  youth  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
i'undao.  I  le  may  have  lied  to  Spain  at  some  time, 
and  apparently  owned  land  in  the  (!lanar\  Islands. 
By  the  early  if)30s  he  was  in  London,  masquer- 
ading as  a  Roman  Catholic  in  order  to  evade  the 
prohibition  of  Jewish  settlement  in  England. 

.Although  no  evidence  of  his  activities  before 
1643  sur\ives,  we  know  that  by  then  he  had  mar- 
ried, had  established  a  house  and  warehouse  at 
Leadenhall  Street,  and  had  brought  over  many  ol 
his  relatives  to  work  for  him  in  lingland.  On  14 
March  1643  he  petitioned  the  I  louse  of  Lords  for 
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payment  for  300  barrels  of  gunpowder  which  he 
had  shipped  from  Amsterdam,  but  which  had 
been  confiscated  by  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of 
Warwick  [q.v.],  for  use  by  the  parliamentan. 
armies. 

Canajal  was  also  very  active  in  the  bullion 
trade  by  that  time,  importing  as  much  as 
£100,000  per  annum  during  the  early  1650s,  and 
thus  made  himself  so  indispensable  to  the  parlia- 
mentary side  that,  when  he  was  denounced  as  a 
recusant  in  1645,  a  number  of  Cit\  merchants 
petitioned  Parliament  to  have  the  charge 
dropped,  and  the  House  of  Lords  soon  put  an  end 
to  the  prosecution.  Like  many  other  verv  wealthy 
Jews  during  the  early  modern  period,  Canajal 
became  an  army  pun  eyor,  and  in  1 649  w  as  one  of 
the  City  merchants  w  ho  w  ere  given  the  corn  con- 
tract for  the  parliamentan  forces.  I  lis  reward 
came  injuly  1655  when  Carvajal  and  his  two  sons 
were  endenizened,  thus  making  him  the  first 
English  Jew,  at  least  since  the  expulsion  in  1290. 
His  becoming  a  British  subject  put  his  Spanish 
goods  at  risk,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  himself  took 
extraordinary  precautions  to  ensure  that  they 
could  be  spirited  out  of  the  country  and  sent  to 
England. 

Like  other  Marranos  in  London,  Canajal 
prayed  at  the  Catholic  chapel  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  while  simultaneously  playing  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  secret  Jewish  community,  which 
met  at  the  clandestine  .synagogue  at  Creechurch 
Lane.  Although  he  sat  on  the  fence  with  the  rest 
of  London's  Jews  during  the  noisy  campaign  of 
Rabbi  .Manasseh  ben  Israel  [q.v.|  of  .Amsterdam 
to  secure  a  public  readmission  of  the  Jew  s  to  Eng- 
land, eventually  he  was  forced  to  show  his  hand. 
Spain's  war  with  England  in  February  1656  put 
the  Spanish  subjects  in  the  Jewish  community  at 
risk,  and  when  the  goods  and  ships  of  a  fellow 
Marrano  .Antonio  Rodrigues  Robles  were  seized 
as  belonging  to  an  enemy  alien,  Canajal  finally 
joined  with  .Manasseh  ben  Israel  and  five  others 
on  24  -March  1656  in  petitioning  the  Protector  for 
a  formal  statement  permitting  Jewish  residence. 
In  doing  this,  Canajal  and  his  colleagues  finally 
threw  off  the  disguise  of  Roman  Catholicism, 
which  by  then  must  have  worn  very  thin.  The  fol- 
lowing February ,  Canajal  and  Simon  de  Caceres 
successfully  petitioned  Cromwell  to  allow  the 
Jews  to  lease  a  bit  of  land  at  .Mile  End  for  use  as  a 
cemetery. 

Canajal's  character  may  perhaps  be  gauged 
from  his  actions  in  the  summer  of  1638,  when 
£1 5,000  worth  of  his  logwood  was  seized  by  Eng- 
lish customs  off  a  Dutch  vessel  docked  in  Lon- 
don. Canajal  and  his  associates  raided  the 
warehouse,  kidnapped  the  customs  official,  and 
liberated  the  logwood.  The  council  of  state  was 
still  examining  the  incident  when  Can  ajal  died  in 
November  1659,  according  to  Samuel  Pepys 
[q.v.],  after  having  been  'lately  cutt  (by  the  same 


hand  with  my  selfe)  of  the  Stone'.  He  was  buried 
in  the  new  Jew  ish  cemetery  at  .Mile  End,  and  the 
great  bell  of  St  Katharine  Creechurch  was  rung 
in  his  honour.  Canajal  was  sunived  by  a  wife  and 
rwo  sons:  one  of  them  became  a  broker  on  the 
exchange,  but  neither  of  them  seems  to  have 
married. 

[L.  Wolf,  'The  First  English  Jew',  Transaclium  of  the 
Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England y  vol.  ii,  1896,  pp. 
14-46;  idem,  'Crypto-Jews  Under  the  Commonwealth', 
idetn,  vol.  i,  1895,  pp.  55-88;  V\ .  S.  Samuel,  'Canajal 
and  Pepys',  Miscellanies  uf  the  Jewish  Historical  Suciel)'  of 
England,  vol.  ii,  1935,  pp.  24-9;  D.  S.  Kaiz,  Philo- 
Semitism  and  the  Readmission  of  the  Jews  to  England, 
1982. 1  IDavidS.  K.vrz 

CARVER,  Robert  (c.i4i)0-pust  1546),  Scottish 
composer,  is  known  only  through  his  work  con- 
tained in  the  'Scone  .Antiphonary '  (National 
Library  of  Scotland,  .Adv.  MS  5.1. 15).  'Fhe 
manuscript  suggests  that  he  was  born  at  some 
date  between  1485  and  1492,  and  his  latest  com- 
pleted work  is  dated  1546.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Augustinian  abbey  of  Scone  and  the 
Scottish  chapel  royal  at  Stirling;  the  addition 
'alias  arnat'  to  his  signature,  which  occurs  three 
times  in  the  manuscript,  suggests  that  he  may 
have  been  related  to  David  Arnot,  archdeacon  of 
Lothian  and  later  bishop  of  the  chapel  royal. 

Five  masses  and  two  motets  sunive.  The 
earliest,  a  large-scale,  elaborately  contrapuntal 
mass  Dum  sacrum  mysterium  for  ten  voices,  may 
have  been  performed  at  the  coronation  of  James  V 
[q.v. I  in  Stirling  on  26  September  15 13.  A  four- 
part  mass,  probably  dating  from  the  1520s,  uses 
as  its  cantus  firmus  the  popular  French  tune 
'L'homme  arme',  the  only  known  British  use  of  a 
theme  much  used  by  continental  composers. 
This,  and  the  presence  in  the  manuscript  of 
works  by  Dufay,  Josquin,  and  Flemish-school 
compositions  of  the  late  fifteenth  century ,  bears 
out  a  discernible  continental  influence  on 
Caner's  style;  he  may  even  have  studied  at  Lou- 
vain.  Two  other  masses,  and  Can er's  two  suniv- 
ing  motets  (in  five  and  nineteen  parts),  also  date 
from  the  1520s,  and  display  an  interest  in  massive 
sonority  similar  to  that  of  the  English  works  con- 
tained in  the  contemporary  Old  1  lall  .Manuscript. 

Fhe  last  dated  work  in  the  manuscript  is  the 
four-part  mass.  Pater  creator  utnniiim,  a  shorter 
piece  in  a  very  different  style,  simpler  and  more 
homophonic.  If  the  twenty-year  gap  in  output 
apparent  in  the  manuscript  is  real,  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  rise  in  influence  of  those 
hostile  to  the  complex,  polyphonic  settings  of 
Scottish  church  music,  one  of  whom  named  the 
chapel  royal  in  Stirling  as  an  example.  If  so, 
Caner's  last  mass  is  evidence  of  the  profound 
stylistic  changes  brought  about  by  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

Recognition  of  Caner's  importance  was  sti- 
mulated when  an  edition  of  the  extant  works  was 
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published  in  1959;  several  recordings  were  made 
in  die  late  1980s,  and  a  complete  cycle  of  the 
masses  and  motets  was  performed  in  Glasgow  in 
Julv  1 990.  Christopher  Hogwood 

GARY,  John  (f.1754-1835),  cartographer,  was 
bom  4.1754  apparently  in  the  Warminster  area, 
the  second  of  the  four  sons  and  one  of  possibly 
five  or  more  children  of  George  Can ,  maltster,  of 
Cowley,  Wiltshire,  and  his  wife  Marv .  He  is  first 
recorded  in  1770  beginning  a  seven-year  engrav- 
ing apprenticeship  under  William  Palmer  of 
London. 

Car\  established  himself  in  business  f.1783  at 
188  Strand  in  London,  subsequently  trading  at 
Johnson's  Court,  Fleet  Street  (r.1782),  181 
Strand  (from  f.1791),  and  86  St  James's  Street 
(from  Januar\  1820,  when  fire  destroyed  his 
workshop  and  his  brother  William's  adjacent 
premises).  Although  generally  working  indepen- 
dently, Gary  did  collaborate  notably  with  John 
Wallis,  who  seemingly  inspired  his  diversification 
into  publishing  C1783  4,  with  his  brother  Wil- 
liam in  globe  production  and  his  brother  Francis 
in  engraving,  and,  most  significantly,  with  \\  il- 
liam  Smith  [q.v.]  and  others  in  developing  and 
publishing  geological  cartography. 

Gary's  first  known  engraved  plan  is  dated 
1779.  Henceforth,  the  quality  of  his  engraving 
established  new  standards  and  a  new  style,  with 
his  effective,  starkly  beautiful,  plain  design  being 
widely  adopted.  Gary 's  firm's  cartographic  output 
was  prolific  and  diverse,  ranging  through  maps, 
plans,  adases,  astronomical  and  educational 
works,  road-books,  guides,  and  globes.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  are  the  immensely  popular  \'eip 
and  Correct  English  Atlas  (editions  from  1787) — 
the  standard  county  atlas  of  the  period — and  the 
Traveller's  Companion  (from  1790),  both  of  which 
required  replacement  of  the  printing  plates  due  to 
wear  caused  by  excessive  demand,  and  the  par- 
ticularly fine  New  English  Atlas  (from  1801)  and 
New  Universal  Atlas  (from  1808). 

Despite  the  high  quality  of  this  multifarious 
output,  Gary's  only  public  recognition  was  the 
award  of  the  Society^  of  Arts  gold  medal  (1804)  for 
publishing  Singer's  Cardiganshire  suney  (1803). 
Appointment  as  sur\eyor  of  the  roads  to  the 
General  Post  Office  (1794)  led  to  the  publication 
of  authoritative  road  measurements  in  (Gary's 
influential  New  Itenary  (numerous  editions  from 

I79«)- 

John  was  joined  in  business  by  a  George  Gary 
in  1820.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  eldest  son, 
who  scned  his  engraving  apprenticeship  under 
his  father  from  1802  and  later  took  over  the  busi- 
ness f.1821  in  partnership  with  his  brother  John, 
although  ihcir  father  probably  remained  a  partner 
until  his  death.  The  newly  styled  firm  of  Cj.  &  j. 
Gary  continued  at  86  St  James's  Street  until 
1850,  although  apparently  it  ceased  cartographic 


publication  f.1846.  It  carried  on  William  Gary's 
optician's  business  after  his  death  (1825)  until 
f.1853.  The  firm's  cartographic  materials  were 
subsequently  acquired  by  George  Frederick 
Cruchley  and  later  Gall  &  Inglis,  with  both  pub- 
lishing adaptations  of  original  stock  and  plates. 

John  Gary  and  the  firm  he  created  dominated 
British  map  production  for  a  generation  at  least, 
being  the  most  influential  private-sector  map- 
maker  of  the  age.  His  contemporary  reputation  is 
confirmed  by  the  extended  life  of  much  of  his 
output  and  by  the  widespread  plagiarism  of  his 
productions. 

Gary  may  have  married  Ann  Jackson  of  Gler- 
kenwell  on  21  June  1779.  They  had  three  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Gary  died  in  Mortlake  16 
August  1835. 

[H.  G.  Fordham,  7"//'/  Cary:  Engraver.  Map,  Chart,  and 
Prinl-Seller  and  Globe-Maker  ij-;^  to  /%5,  1925;  D. 
Smith,  'The  Car\  Family', /U«/)  Collector,  vol.  xliii,  1988; 
D.  Sm\l\\,  Antique  Maps  of  the  British  Isles,  1982;  idem, 
lictorian  Maps  of  the  British  Isles,  1985;  idem,  'George 
Frederick  Cruchley  1 796-1 880',. V/a/i  Collector,  vol.  xlix, 
1 989. 1  David  Smith 

GARY,  Mary  (cibzi-post  1653),  millenarian 
writer,  is  known  only  through  her  publications, 
which  reveal  litde  of  her  background.  At  first  she 
identified  herself  by  initials  alone,  sty  ling  herself  a 
'minister  or  ser\ant  of  the  Gospel',  and  she  did 
not  indicate  her  gender  or  give  her  full  name  until 
1 65 1.  She  explained  then  that  her  surname  had 
changed  to  Rande,  presumably  by  marriage,  but 
she  continued  to  write  under  her  maiden  name. 
Her  husband  has  not  been  identified.  Chris- 
topher Feake  [q.v.]  described  her  as  a  gentle- 
woman, and  her  fluent  and  confident  style  points 
in  the  same  direction.  She  tells  us  that  she  had 
studied  scripture  from  childhood,  and  had  been 
drawn  to  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  Revelation 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1636.  Dedications  in  an 
early  work  to  the  Puritan  MPs,  Francis  Rous 
[q.v.]  and  Thomas  Boon,  may  indicate  a  west- 
country  origin,  though  she  was  living  in  London 
during  her  years  as  a  writer. 

In  her  first  published  work,  in  1645,  Gary 
defended  free  grace  while  condemning  the 
'licentious'  antinomianism  with  which  it  was  often 
associated.  In.  /  W onl iti  Scastm  (1647)  she  cham- 
pioned lay  preaching,  and  urged  that  godliness 
was  to  be  lound  in  many  forms.  She  always  con- 
demned the  use  of  force  against  religious  Non- 
conformists, and  prayed  that  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  would  never  be  in  a  position  to 
impose  their  own  brands  of  orthodoxy. 

Gary's  major  interest  was  in  the  establishment 
of  (lirist's  kingdom  on  earth.  1  ler  jirophctic 
framework  was  based  largely  on  the  writings  of 
Thomas  Brightman  |q.v.|  aiul  John  Archer;  she 
expected  the  conversion  ami  restoration  of  the 
Jews  in  i^^f),  and  the  full  establishment  of 
Christ's  kingdom  by  1 701 .  I  ler  own  conirihiiiion 
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lay  in  revealing  the  apocalyptic  significance  of  the 
English  civil  war.  In  The  Resurrection  of  the  IVit- 
nesses  (1648)  she  interpreted  the  outbreak  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  1641  as  the  killing  of  the  two 
witnesses  (Revelations  xi)  and  the  creation  of  the 
New  Model  Army  in  April  1645  as  their  resurrec- 
tion. The  Little  Horns  Doom  £5"  Downfall  (first 
drafted  in  1644,  published  in  165 1)  interpreted 
Daniel's  prophecies  in  a  similar  manner,  identify- 
ing Charles  I  as  the  litde  horn  of  the  Beast.  It  was 
dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell's  wife  and  his 
daughter  Bridget,  and  appeared  w  ith  testimonials 
from  three  leading  radical  preachers,  Hugh 
Peter,  Henr\  Jessey,  and  Christopher  Feake 
[qq.v.].  In  a  sketch  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  Car\ 
insisted  that  Christ  would  appear  to  reign  in  per- 
son. She  spoke  mostly  of  the  spiritual  blessings  to 
come,  but  she  promised  material  joys  too,  pre- 
dicting that  infant  mortalit\  would  cease  and  that 
poor  men  would  no  longer  work  'to  maintain 
others  that  live  vitiously,  in  idleness'. 

Like  many  radicals  Can  became  disillusioned 
with  the  Rump  Parliament  and  welcomed  its  fall. 
In  July  1653  she  published  a  set  of  reform 
proposals  addressed  to  Barebone's  Parliament. 
Many  were  concerned  with  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  and  with  ways  of  maintaining  the  clerg\  by 
means  other  than  tithes.  She  wanted  university 
endowments  to  be  used  to  fund  poor  preachers 
and  scholars  from  humble  backgrounds.  She  also 
suggested  raising  a  fund  to  relieve  the  poor  and 
unemployed  by  a  le\\  on  all  letters  or  contracts, 
and  called  for  drastic  simplification  of  the  laws 
and  the  establishment  of  local  courts. 

Card's  final  work,  an  enlarged  edition  of  The 
Resurrection  (November  1653),  was  addressed  to 
the  saints  meeting  at  Blackfriars  and  Christ 
Church,  show  ing  that  she  w  as  now  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Fifth  Monarchists.  Within  a  few 
years,  she  predicted,  Christ's  kingdom  would 
spread  through  Europe,  and  she  warned  the 
Dutch  and  Danes  that  in  fighting  England  (in  the 
first  Dutch  w ar)  they  were  fighting  Ciod.  Readers 
were  told  to  beat  their  ploughshares  into  swords. 

Car>  then  disappears  from  view.  W  hether  she 
had  died  or  lapsed  into  silence  as  the  millennial 
dream  faded  is  not  know  n. 

IChristopher  Hill,  The  Horltl  Turtied  i pdde Down,  1972; 
B.  S.  Capp,  The  Fifth  Munarchy  Meih  1972;  A.  Cohen, 
'.Mary  Carv's  The  Glvriuiis  Exxellencie DiumrreiT ,  British 
Studies  Monitor,  vol.  x,  1980.I  Bf.rnard  Capp 

CASTNER,  Hamilton  Young  (i 858-1 899), 
industrial  chemist,  was  born  1 1  September  1858 
in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  second  of  three  sons 
(there  were  no  daughters)  of  Samuel  Castner  and 
his  wife  JuUa.  I  lis  early  education  is  unknow  n,  but 
he  attended  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 
before  enroUing  in  1875  in  Columbia  University 
School  of  Mines.  He  left  after  three  years  without 
a  degree,  not  from  any  lack  of  ability  but  because 


he  selected  from  the  course  only  those  subjects 
— analytical  and  applied  chemistn. — which 
appealed  to  him. 

In  1879  he  and  his  elder  brother  E.  B.  Castner 
set  up  as  consulting  chemists  in  New  York.  The 
consultancy  prospered,  but  some  chemical  pro- 
cesses which  he  developed  were  not  successful 
commercially.  About  1 884  he  sold  his  share  and 
turned  his  attention  to  devising  an  improved  pro- 
cess for  manufacturing  aluminium,  a  metal  w  hose 
unique  properties  could  not  then  be  adequately 
utilized  because  of  its  high  cost.  The  route  to  alu- 
minium at  that  time  was  by  reducing  aluminium 
chloride  with  sodium.  The  metal  was  inevitably 
expensive,  however,  because  sodium  then  cost 
fourteen  shillings  a  pound.  Castner  devised  a 
process,  involving  the  reduction  of  caustic  soda 
with  carbon,  by  which  the  cost  could  be  reduced 
to  less  than  one  shilling  a  pound.  He  failed  to 
interest  .American  industrialists  and  in  1 886  came 
to  England,  thereafter  the  centre  of  his  working 
life. 

There  he  aroused  the  interest  of  the  Webster 
Crown  Metal  Company  of  Solihull,  manufactur- 
ing small  quantities  of  aluminium  at  a  cost  of  £3 
a  pound.  Substantiation  of  Castner's  claim  led 
to  the  formation  in  1887  of  the  .Aluminium 
Company.  Potential  annual  output  was  100,000 
pounds.  .After  initial  difficulties,  they  succeeded 
in  producing  aluminium  of  high  purit\  but  in 
1889  the  process  was  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
advent  of  a  much  cheaper  electrochemical  pro- 
cess invented  independently  in  France  and  the 
US.A.  With  characteristic  resource  Castner 
developed  new  uses  for  his  cheap  sodium,  his 
only  asset.  From  it  he  manufactured  sodium  per- 
oxide, a  valuable  bleaching  agent,  especially  for 
straw  hats;  and  sodium  cyanide  for  the  booming 
gold-mining  industry,  particularly  in  South 
Africa. 

I'he  now  misnamed  Aluminium  Company 
flourished,  and  it  was  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  sodium.  In  1890  Castner  devised 
a  new  process  for  its  manufacture,  based  on  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  caustic  soda.  Diffi- 
culties arose  because  of  the  relative  impurity  of 
even  the  best  available  caustic  soda,  and  this  led 
to  his  greatest  success — a  process  for  manufac- 
turing ver>  pure  caustic  soda  by  the  electrolysis  of 
brine  in  a  rocking  cell  containing  mercur\ .  \  alu- 
able  by-products  were  chlorine  (yielding  bleach- 
ing pow  der  for  the  textile  and  paper  trades)  and 
hydrogen.  On  seeking  to  patent  his  process, 
Castner  discovered  that  a  similar  patent  had  been 
lodged  in  Germany  by  Karl  Kellner  and  made 
over  to  the  pow  erful  Solvay  Company  in  Belgium. 
To  avoid  expensive  litigation,  the  two  companies 
combined  in  1895  to  form  the  Castner-Kellner 
.Alkali  Company,  with  large  works  in  Runcorn. 

Castner's  originality  brought  him  litde  public 
acclaim,  for  the  chemical  industn  was  such  that 
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its  products  were  largely  the  raw  materials  of 
other  industries.  Nevertheless,  he  ranked  high 
among  the  pioneers  of  twentieth-centun  chemi- 
cal technology.  His  life  was  clouded  from  the 
1880S  by  the  onset  of  tuberculosis,  which  led  him 
to  spend  his  winters  in  Florida.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
had  a  remarkable  record  of  achievement  when  he 
died  II  October  1899,  at  Saranac  Lake,  New 
York  state.  He  was  unmarried. 

[.■\lexander  Fleck,  'The  Life  and  W  ork  of  Flamilton 
Young  Castner',  Chemistrt'  and  lnduslr}\  23  August 
1947,  pp.  515-21;  T.  1.  Williams,  Fifty  Yean  of  Progress, 
the  Cos Iner-kellner  Alkali  Company  i8g§-ig4f,  I947. 
(portrait).]  Trf.vor  I.  \\  illiams 

CATCHPOOL,  (Egerton)  St  John  (Pettifor) 

(1890-197 1 ),  social  worker,  was  born  in  Leices- 
ter 22  .August  1890,  the  sixth  child  and  fourth  son 
in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Thomas  Kingham  Catchpool,  hosier)  manufac- 
turer, and  his  wife  Florence  Emma  Pettifor.  He 
was  educated  at  Quaker  institutions:  Sidcot 
School  and  \V  oodbrooke  College,  Birmingham, 
where  he  took  the  social  studies  course.  During 
World  \\  ar  I  his  pacifist  convictions  led  him  to 
ser\e  with  the  Friends'  .Ambulance  Unit  in 
France  and  then  with  the  Friends'  War  \ictims' 
ReHef  Committee  in  Russia.  Returning  to  Eng- 
land, he  took  up  the  post  of  sub-warden  of  Toyn- 
bee  I  lall,  the  universities'  settlement  in  the  East 
End  of  London,  1920-9,  ser\ing  also  as  a  co- 
opted  member  of  the  London  Count\  Council 
education  committee,  1925-31. 

The  years  in  east  London  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  restricted  lives  of  inner-cit>-  youth 
and  when,  in  1930,  he  was  invited  to  become  the 
first  national  secrctar\  of  the  newly  formed  \  outh 
Hostels  .Association,  he  readily  accepted.  'This 
seemed  just  the  movement',  he  wrote  in  a  letter, 
'to  give  scope  for  all  my  enthusiasms  and  even 
hobby-horses.'  He  threw  himsell  into  the  cause 
with  immense  energy,  addressing  meetings  all 
over  the  countn,,  persuading,  lobbying,  begging 
for  funds.  I  Ic  recruited  Cj.  .\1.  Trevelyan  Iq.v.), 
the  historian,  as  president  of  the  association,  and 
William  Temple  (q.v.J,  then  archbishop  of  York, 
as  vice-president.  I  Ic  secured  financial  support 
from  the  (Carnegie  'Irust,  the  King  (Jeorge  V 
Jubilee  Trust  and,  later,  from  the  government's 
National  I'itness  Council.  He  acted  as  the  focal 
point  for  the  enthusiasm  ol  many  hundreds  of 
volunteer  workers  of  ever\  social  background  up 
and  down  the  counir> .  Soon,  tens  ol  thousands  oi 
\oung  city-dwellers,  on  bicycle  or  on  foot,  were 
enjoying  iheir  first  taste  (j(  the  counir>side  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  network  of  youth  hostels. 

( ialchp(H)l  also  saw  the  importance  of  the  youth 
hostels  as  centres  of  internailonal  contact  and 
friendship  among  people.  I  le  worked  closely  with 
the  (ierman  founder  ol  the  movement.  Richard 
Schirrmann  (later  ousted  hv  the  Nazis),  and  with 


the  idealists  who  were  establishing  youth  hostels 
in  other  countries.  In  1938  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Youth  I  lostel  Feder- 
ation, an  office  which  he  held  for  the  next  twelve 
years.  After  his  retirement  as  secretar\'  of  the 
English  Association  in  1950  he  spent  four  years  in 
India,  encouraging  the  growth  of  youth  hostels  in 
that  countr) ,  and  subsequently  paid  tw  o  extended 
visits  to  Africa  for  the  same  purpose. 

Catchpool  (known  to  his  friends  as  'Jack'  and 
to  his  colleagues  as  'Catch')  combined  in  his 
personalit)'  the  innocent  enthusiasm  of  a  child 
and  the  tenacit)  of  purpose  of  a  mature  and 
deeply  spiritual  man,  enlivened  by  a  puckish 
sense  of  humour.  Impatient  with  committee 
work,  he  was  at  his  best  when  exploring  new  paths 
and  communicating  his  enthusiasms  to  others. 
He  was  appointed  chevalier  of  the  Dutch  Order 
of  Orange-Nassau  in  1948  and  CBE  in  1951. 

He  married  in  1920  Ruth  .Allason,  daughter  of 
Henr)  Lloyd  Wilson,  chemical  manufacturer. 
Trained  as  a  doctor,  she  never  practised,  devoting 
her  Ufe  instead  to  the  care  of  their  son  and  four 
daughters  and  to  the  support  of  her  husband's 
work  for  the  youth  hostel  movement.  Catchpool 
died  in  Welwyn  Garden  Cit\  13  March  1971. 

[E.  St  John  Catchpool,  Candles  in  the  Darkness,  1966; 
persona!  knowledge.]  Graham  Hf.ath 

CAVENDISH,  Michael  (r.i 565-1 628),  com- 
poser and  courtier,  was  the  youngest  of  three 
children  of  William  Cavendish  and  his  wife  .Ann 
Cox.  I  le  was  a  grandson  of  George  Ca\  endish 
[q.v.],  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Thomas  Wol- 
sey  [q.v.].  The  family,  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  thirteenth  centun,,  lived  at  the  manor  of 
Cavendish  Overhall,  Suffolk,  until  the  house  and 
lands  were  sold  in  1596  by  William  Cavendish, 
.Michael's  eldest  brother.  I  lowever,  the  dedi- 
cation of -Michael  (Cavendish's  sole  publication,  a 
book  of  songs  and  madrigals  published  in  1598, 
states  'From  Cavendish  this  24  of  July',  so  the 
family  may  have  retained  connections  with  the 
area. 

Only  one  copy  of  (Cavendish's  book  is  extant, 
now  in  the  British  Librar\.  It  is  dedicated  to 
'the  Ladie  Arbella'  (Arabella  Stuart,  q.v.), 
(Cavendish's  sec(md  cousin,  and  comprises 
twenty-eight  compositions:  fourteen  songs  for 
voice  and  lute  or  two  voices  and  bass  viol,  six 
more  lute  songs  with  alternative  versions  ibr  four 
voices  alone,  and  eight  madrigals  for  five  voices — 
a  range  of  perlorniing  options  which  justifies  the 
claim  in  the  dedication  tiiat  the  book  'hath  in  it 
humours  variable  for  delights  sake'. 

The  songs  are  tuneful  and  well  crafted,  some- 
times delicate  in  expression.  The  madrigals,  more 
clumsy  and  old-fashioned,  look  back  to  the 
models  of  Alfonso  I'errabosco  the  elder  jqv.] 
rather  than  fi)nvard  to  the  looser,  more  expressive 
style  of  Thomas  Morley  |q.v.|;  two  of  them  (xxi 
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and  xxii)  borrow  musically  as  well  as  textuallv 
from  Ferrabosco's  settings,  published  by  Nicho- 
las Yonge  [q.v.]  in  the  influential  second  volume 
ofMiisim  Tramalphia  (1597).  With  'Come  gentle 
swains'  (xxi\)  Cavendish  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  composer  to  introduce  into  a 
printed  collection  the  English  refrain  which  three 
years  later  concluded  even,  composition  in  Mor- 
ley's  collection  dedicated  to  Elizabeth  I,  The  Tri- 
umphs ofOriana  (1601): 

then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nimphes  of  Diana 
Long  live  faire  Oriana. 

A  heavilv  revised  version  of  this  madrigal  was 
included  in  Morley's  collection. 

Little  is  known  of  Cavendish's  life.  Ihe  dedi- 
cation contains  the  somewhat  bitter  generalization 
that  'the  policie  of  times  may  hold  it  unHt  to  raise 
men  humbled  with  adversities  to  titles  of  dear- 
nesse',  which  could  apply  to  Cavendish's  own 
situation  at  the  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  his 
fortunes  may  ha\e  revived  after  the  accession  of 
James  I,  since  a  manuscript  tracing  the  pedigree  of 
the  family  (British  Libran.  Add.  .MS  11)122)  states 
that  Cavendish  w  as  'Sen  ant  in  the  Bedchamber  to 
Prince  Charles'  (who  was  born  in  1601). 

Whatever  his  personal  fortunes,  it  is  likely  that 
his  connections  with  the  more  fax  oured  branch  of 
the  family  headed  by  William  Cavendish,  hrst 
Earl  of  Devonshire  (q.v.)  and  heir  to  Chatsworth 
and  }  lardwick,  brought  him  into  association  with 
several  other  composers  and  musicians.  1  lis  book 
of  songs  and  madrigals  has  similarities  in  srvle 
with  the  Songs  of  Sundrie  Kiudcs  (1604)  by 
Thomas  Greaves  [q.v.],  and  both  end  with  a 
group  of  five-part  madrigals.  Greaves  was 
employed  by  Sir  I  lenry  Pierrepoint  whose  wife, 
Frances  Cavendish,  was  sister  of  the  first  earl  and 
cousin  to  .Michael's  father.  The  madrigalist  John 
Wilbye  [q.v.]  dedicated  one  set  of  published  mad- 
rigals to  .Arabella  Stuart  [q.v.]  and  the  other  to  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  the  earl's  younger  brother, 
who  was  himself  connected  by  marriage  to  the 
Kytsons,  Wilbye's  patrons  at  1  lengrave  1  lall.  Ara- 
bella Stuart  was  also  the  patron  of  Tobias  1  lume 
and  the  lutenist  Francis  Cuttinge  [q.v.].  Two  of 
the  lyrics  set  by  Cavendish  (xi.\  and  xx)  were  later 
set  by  Michael  East  [q.v.]  in  hxi, Madrigales  to  j.  4. 
ami  5.  parts  (1604)  and  Cavendish's  only  other 
extant  work,  besides  his  published  book,  is  a  con- 
tribution to  The  Hhole Booke oJ'Psahnes,  published 
in  1592  by  Thomas  East  [q.v.|,  thought  to  be  the 
father  of  Michael  East. 

.\s  a  gendeman  amateur  with  a  place  at  court. 
Cavendish  was  not  himself  fully  a  member  of  'a 
profession  worthie  some  grace'  (as  he  described 
music  in  his  dedication).  But  the  quality  of  his  few 
compositions  makes  him  not  the  least  important 
of  an  influential  group  of  musicians  active  around 
the  turn  of  the  century .  Other  than  his  sen  ice  to 
Prince  Charles,  nothing  is  known  of  his  later 


years.  Cavendish's  will  was  dated  5  July  1 628  and 
proved  six  days  later.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  the 
parish  of  St  .Mar\  .Aldermanbur) ,  London. 

[Edward  Doughtie,  Lyrics  from  hiiglisliAin,  i  ■;g6-i622, 
1970;  G.  A.  Philipps,  'John  Wilbye's  Other  Patrons:  the 
C^avcndishes  and  their  Place  in  English  Musical  Eife 
during  the  Renaissance',  Mmif  Reiieip,  vol.  xvwiii, 
'977'  PP-  *^i-93l  Christopher  Hogwood 

CAWARDEN,  Sir  Thomas  (ante  1514-1559), 
courtier,  was  the  son  of  W  illiam  Cawarden,  var- 
iously described  as  a  shearman,  clothworker,  and 
fuller  of  London.  Little  is  known  about  his  family, 
and  his  date  of  birth  can  be  inferred  only  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer  in  1528. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  him  beyond  a  minor 
land  acquisition  in  1538  until,  in  1540,  he  sud- 
denly emerged  as  a  gentleman  of  1  Ienr\  Mil's 
pri\y  chamber,  a  post  he  was  to  retain  under  the 
young  Edward.  .As  such  he  accumulated  con- 
siderable property,  as  well  as  a  reversion  of  the 
manor  of  Blelchingley,  where  he  lived  from  1 546, 
and  a  number  of  stewardships  and  keeperships  of 
ro\  al  manors,  including  that  of  the  new  palace  of 
Nonsuch.  He  was  left  JC200  in  Henry's  will. 

In  1544  Cawarden  became  keeper  of  the  tents. 
1  le  played  a  major  role  in  the  organization  of  the 
royal  expedition  to  Boulogne  of  that  year,  and  was 
knighted  at  the  end  of  the  campaign.  The  follow- 
ing year  his  position  at  the  tents  was  formally 
united  with  the  newly  created  office  of  master  of 
the  revels.  Increasingly,  the  monarchy  was 
involved  in  courtly  display,  and  it  was  as  the 
administrator  of  such  functions  that  Cawarden 
was  to  win  fame,  providing  costumes  for  men  and 
horses  and  complicated  scenic  devices.  He 
expanded  the  revels  office,  and  moved  it  from 
W  anvick  Inn  to  the  dissolved  monaster)  of  Black- 
friars,  where  he  himself  owned  a  considerable 
property. 

Cawarden's  entrepreneurial  skills  were  used 
for  his  own  benefit  as  well  as  that  of  the  monarch. 
I  le  lived  in  great  sty  le  with  a  hundred  sen  ants, 
keeping  house  'right  bounteously' — in  1554  his 
militan.  equipment  at  Bletchingley  alone  filled 
seventeen  wagons.  In  1542  and  1547  he  repre- 
sented Bletchingley  in  Parliament,  before  moving 
in  a  by-election  to  the  more  prestigious  position 
of  knight  of  the  shire.  He  was  successfully  recom- 
mended by  the  council  to  the  Surrey  electors  in 
March  1553,  and  sened  the  county  again  in  .Man 
I's  third  and  Elizabeth  I's  first  Parliaments. 

A  translation  of  Cato's  precepts  dedicated  to 
Cawarden  praised  him  as  the  embodiment  of 
'politique  wisdom'.  He  certainly  sunived  and 
prospered,  despite  sening  four  monarchs  with 
ven  different  religious,  and  therefore  iconogra- 
phical,  aims.  Cawarden's  own  religious  views  are 
unclear,  although  he  had  a  number  of  radical 
associates.  In  1543  he  was  quesdoned  over  his 
links  with  those  who  subsequently  became  'the 
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Windsor  marurs',  but  was  pardoned,  together 
with  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Cawarden  was  an  active 
church  commissioner  in  Edward's  reign,  strip- 
ping the  parish  church  at  Bletchingley  of  furni- 
ture and  earnings,  which  were  removed  to 
Blackfriars.  He  acquiesced  in  the  attempt  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  [q.v.]  to  seize  the  throne  from  Mar\, 
and  came  under  suspicion  at  the  time  of  the 
rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  W'yatt  [q.v.],  but  within  a 
few  weeks  was  back  at  his  duties.  He  was  arrested 
when  the  plot  of  Sir  Henry  Dudley  [q.v.]  was 
uncovered  in  1556,  but  was  again  released  with- 
out indictment.  Cawarden  probably  welcomed 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  who  appointed  him 
joint  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  but  he  died  soon 
afterNvards,  on  or  shortly  before  29  August  1559. 
He  had  no  children,  and  his  heir  was  his  brother 
.Anthony's  son,  William. 

[Loseley  MSS,  Guildford  Museum  and  Folger  Libran,, 
\\ashington;  E.  K.  Chambers,  .\oles  on  ihe  Histor\'  of  the 
Revels  Office  under  the  Tudurs,  1906;  E.  and  M.  Feuillerat, 
Documents  Relating  to  the  Revels  at  Court  in  the  Time  of 
King  Edward  VI  and  Queen  Mar}\  191 4;  S.  T.  Bindoff, 
TTte  House  of  Commons  i-;og-i^^8,  1982.] 

Jf.nmffr  Loach 

CAYLEY,  Sir  George,  sixth  baronet  (1773- 
1857),  aeronautical  pioneer,  was  born  27 
December  1773  in  Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  the 
only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cayley  and  his  wife  Isa- 
bella Seton,  who  also  had  four  daughters.  After 
brief  schooling  in  York  he  was  educated  privately 
by  George  Walker  FRS  (i 734.^-1 807,  q.v.)  in 
Nottingham  and  George  Cadogan  Morgan  [q.v.] 
in  Southgate,  Middlesex,  two  Nonconformist 
ministers  selected  by  his  mother.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  baronet  in  1792,  and  lived  at  Bromp- 
ton  I  fall,  between  Pickering  and  Scarborough, 
throughout  his  life. 

As  a  landowner,  he  was  actively  interested  in 
agricultural  improvements,  and  in  1800  took  a 
leading  part  in  obtaining  an  .Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  .\Iuston  drainage  scheme,  covering  ten  thous- 
and acres  frequently  flooded  by  the  rivers  Der- 
wcnt  and  I  lertford.  Cayley  was  chairman  of  the 
directors  of  the  scheme,  which  was  executed  by 
the  engineer  William  Chapman  [q.v. J,  who  devel- 
oped a  novel  system  using  drainage  ditches 
parallel  to  the  main  river  channels. 

Throughout  his  life  Cayley  showed  keen  inter- 
est in  science  and  engineering  developments, 
particulaHy  in  aeronautics.  .As  early  as  1799  he 
formulated  the  concept  of  the  classical  fixed -wing 
aeroplane  with  separate  mechanisms  for  generat- 
ing lift  and  propulsion,  and  soon  aftervsards 
began  experiments  with  a  whiriing  arm  rig  to 
mea.sure  (he  lid  of  wings.  In  1K09  he  experi- 
mented with  a  glider  capable  of  lilting  a  man, 
and  he  published  a  paper  in  Xic/iolsnn's 
Journal  (November  1809-March  1810)  setting 
out  clearly  the  ba.sic  principles  of  aeroplane  flight. 
'l*his  paper  was  thought  sufficiently  perceptive 


and  important  to  be  reprinted  in  England  in  1 876, 
in  PVance  in  1877,  and  in  the  USA  in  1895. 

He  also  experimented  with  lighter-than-air 
flight:  he  wrote  three  papers  on  airships  in  the 
Philosophical Magaziue  (Februan,- 1 8 1 6-Iuly  1 8 1 7) 
of  -Alexander  Tilloch  [q.v.],  and  in  1820  he 
successfully  flew  a  model  airship  at  Brompton.  In 
a  period  when  ballooning  was  an  activit\'  only  for 
itinerant  showmen,  any  interest  in  flying  invited 
ridicule,  but  he  made  several  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  form  a  society  to  encourage  aeronau- 
tical developments.  I  le  continued  to  speculate  on 
the  subject,  and  wrote  letters  to  various  journals, 
but  seems  to  have  done  little  further  practical 
work  until  1849,  when  a  glider  large  enough  to 
carr\'  a  small  boy  was  launched  in  free  flight  at 
Brompton.  This  was  followed  by  a  full-sized 
machine,  reputedly  piloted  by  his  coachman,  in 
1853.  Although  the  evidence  for  these  flights  is 
little  better  than  anecdotal,  sufficient  information 
is  available  in  his  published  and  private  papers  to 
make  possible  the  construction  of  a  reproduction 
of  the  latter  machine,  which  was  successfully 
flown  for  a  television  film  in  1972. 

The  aeronautical  pioneers  in  the  nineteenth 
centun,  were  constrained  by  the  lack  of  a  light- 
weight power  source.  Cayley  was  convinced  that 
the  steam  engine  would  never  be  suitable,  and  he 
experimented  from  1799  with  hot-air  engines, 
and  from  1807  with  engines  fuelled  by  gun- 
powder. Nothing  came  of  the  latter,  but  about 
1838  he  demonstrated  a  fairly  successful  hot-air 
engine  in  London,  suitable  tor  a  road  vehicle. 

Letters  published  in  Mechanics  Wlagazine  from 
1826  to  1856  attest  to  Cayley's  interest  in  many 
technical  topics,  including  a  projected  caterpillar 
tractor,  the  safety  of  railway  travel,  projectile 
design,  and  an  artificial  hand  made  for  one  of  his 
tenants.  Convinced  that  the  general  public  had  an 
unsatisfied  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  took  an  active 
part  in  several  educational  activities.  I  le  was  pre- 
sident of  the  York  .Mechanics'  Institute  from  its 
foundation  in  1827,  and  was  a  founder  member 
of  the  \  orkshire  and  Scarborough  Philosophical 
Societies,  and  of  the  British  Association,  which 
Hrst  met  in  York  in  1831. 

In  London,  he  supported  the  formation  of  the 
Adelaide  (ialler>  at  the  Strand,  where  lectures 
and  demonstrations  and  an  exhibition  of 
machines  and  models  were  intended  to  educate 
and  amuse  the  public.  W  hen  it  appeared  that  the 
intent  to  educate  had  been  overwhehned  by  the 
need  to  amuse,  Cayley  became  chairman  of  the 
Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Regent  Street, 
which  from  1838  sought  to  do  what  the  Adelaide 
(ialler\  had  failed  to  do.  The  polytechnic  also 
provided  evening  classes  for  training  students  in 
science,  navigation,  engineering,  and  even  the 
principles  of  railway-engine  driving. 

l-rom  early  youth  C^ayley  was  a  keen  proponent 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  he  took  an  active 
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part  in  local  Whig  politics.  I  le  became  president 
of  the  York  Whig  Club  from  1821  to  1827,  and 
was  MP  for  Scarborough  from  1832  to  1834. 
Among  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  correspon- 
dents, Cayley  seems  to  have  been  recognized  as  a 
generous  and  modest  man  of  great  personal 
charm. 

In  July  1795  he  married  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  his  first  tutor,  the  Revd  Cieorge  U  alker;  the_\ 
had  three  sons  and  seven  daughters,  of  whom 
three  children  died  young.  Cayley  died  in 
Brompton  15  December  1857,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  baronetcy  by  his  only  sur\'iving  son, 
Digby  (born  1807). 

[Obituaries  in  The  Times,  18  December  1857,  and  Pro- 
ceedings ufllielmtitiitioii  ofCivil Engineers,  vol.  x-viii,  1858, 
p.  203;  j.  L.  Pritchard,  Sir  George  Caylty,  1961;  C.  H. 
Gibbs-Sniith,  Sir  George  Cayle)<'s  Aenmaiilics,  1962; 
Gerard  Fairlie  and  Elizabeth  Cayley,  The  Life  of  a 
Genius,  1965;  P.  Brett,  The  Rise  and  Full  of  the  York  Hhig 
Club,  1 989.1  John  .\.  Baglkv 

CECIL,  William,  \  isc.ount  Cr.anborne  and 

second  Eari.  ov  Salisbury  (1591-1668),  parlia- 
mentarian, was  born  in  Westminster  28  .March 
1 59 1,  the  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (later  first 
Earl  of  Salisbur),  q.v.),  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Brooke,  tenth  Baron  Cob- 
ham.  His  mother  died  when  William  w  as  si.\  years 
old  and  he  and  his  only  sister  Frances  were  placed 
in  the  care  of  their  aunt.  Lady  Frances  Stourton, 
while  their  father  attended  to  the  boy's  education. 
William  was  admitted  in  1602  to  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  Sir  Robert's  former  college. 

Upon  the  creation  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil  as  Earl 
of  Salisbur>'  in  1605  William  became  Viscount 
Cranborne.  In  1608  he  was  sent  to  France,  but 
brought  home  to  marr>  Catharine,  daughter  of 
Thomas  1  loward,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  [q.v.],  on  i 
December  that  same  year.  lie  then  retuned  to 
France,  his  father  insisting  that  he  should  reside 
abroad  for  two  years.  However,  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  investiture  of  llenn,  the 
king's  eldest  son,  as  prince  of  Wales,  Salisburv , 
now  lord  treasurer,  saw  an  opportunitv  for  Cran- 
borne to  win  royal  favour  and  he  was  summoned 
home  to  share  the  privilege  of  holding  the  king's 
train  at  the  ceremony  on  4  June  1610.  He  then 
resumed  his  tour  and  travelled  to  \  enice.  I  le  fell 
ill  of  a  fever  at  Padua,  left  Italy,  and  arrived  in 
England  resolved  never  to  go  abroad  again. 

The  death  of  both  his  father  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  16 12  left  Cranborne,  now  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury', to  his  own  resources.  He  became  lord 
lieutenant  of  I  lertfordshire  in  1 6 1 2  and  his  punc- 
tilious implementation  of  orders  from  the  Pri\y 
Council  impressed  the  king,  who  made  him  a 
knight  of  the  Garter  in  1624.  Charles  I  was 
equally  well  disposed  towards  Salisbun.  and 
made  him  a  pri\y  councillor  in  1626.  During  the 
period  of  Charles's  personal  rule  Salisbun  con- 
formed. He  was  disappointed  at  being  denied  the 


mastership  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  but  his 
ambitions  were  partially  satisfied  with  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Band  of  the  King's  Gentlemen  Pen- 
sioners in  1635.  Until  1639  he  employed  much  of 
his  time  in  improving  his  estates.  He  also  made 
Hatfield  House  a  centre  of  taste  and  culture, 
patronizing  the  painters  George  Geldrop  and 
Peter  Lely  [qq.v.],  the  musicians  Henr)  O.vford 
and  Nicholas  Lanier  (q.v.),  and  the  gardener  John 
Tradescant  the  elder  (q.v.). 

In  1633  Salisburx  accompanied  Charles  to  his 
coronation  in  Edinburgh  and  became  a  member 
of  the  council  of  Scotland.  But  the  king's  failure 
to  impose  his  ecclesiastical  policy  on  Scotland 
and  the  tension  between  him  and  the  English 
Parliament  in  1640  forced  the  earl  to  reconsider 
his  position.  I  le  gradually  inclined  to  the  moder- 
ate part)  in  the  Lords  while  supporting  the  Com- 
mons in  the  removal  of  the  instruments  of  royal 
despotism.  Since  he  did  not  commit  himself 
unresenedly  to  an\  partv  he  earned  a  reputation 
for  political  inconsistency,  and  had  to  confront 
the  hazards  of  non-alignment  when  war  broke  out 
in  1642.  While  Hatfield  was  saved  from  dep- 
redation, the  estate  at  Cranborne  in  Dorset  suf- 
fered much  damage.  Salisburx's  reaction  at  the 
end  of  hostilities  was  to  seek  security  wherever  it 
could  be  found.  The  House  of  Lords  could  offer 
none,  since  the  victorious  army  was  determined 
to  suppress  it.  But  that  did  not  prevent  Salfsburv 
from  acting  as  a  member  of  the  commission 
charged  with  negotiating  an  agreement  with 
Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1648.  When  that 
failed  he  refused  to  approve  the  king's  trial  and 
execution. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  old  order  Salis- 
bun decided  to  support  the  Republic.  I  le  found 
no  difficult)  in  signing  the  engagement  drawn  up 
by  Parliament  which  bound  him  to  be  faithful  to  a 
commonwealth  without  king  and  I  louse  of  Lords. 
That  two  of  his  sons  had  fought  for  Parliament 
may  have  played  a  part  in  this  transfer  of  loyalty . 
He  may  also  have  been  influenced  by  the  favour 
shown  by  Parliament  to  his  friend,  Philip  Her- 
bert, fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke  (q.v.],  when  it 
voted  that  he  should  be  indemnified  for  his  losses 
in  the  war.  Many  of  his  closest  friends  amongst 
the  nobilitv ,  notably  .Algernon  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of 
Northumberland  [q.v.],  Salisbur>'s  son-in-law, 
had  declared  for  Parliament,  and  this  again  may 
have  encouraged  him  to  join  them.  I  le  became  a 
member  of  the  council  of  state  from  1649  to 
1 63 1,  and  its  president  for  a  while,  and  entered 
the  Rump  Parliament  as  MP  for  King's  Lynn. 
The  Protectorate,  how e\er,  led  to  a  change  in  the 
official  attitude  towards  him,  and  by  1656  he  was 
ousted  from  public  activities,  being  excluded  even 
from  Oliver  Cromwell's  second  Parliament, 
though  elected  for  Hertfordshire.  Salisburv' 
retired  to  Hatfield  where  he  died  3  December 
1668,  but  not  before  Charles  II  had  appointed 
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him  high  steward  of  St  Albans  in  1 663 .  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  earldom  by  his  grandsonjames  (born 
1 648),  his  eldest  son  Charles  having  died  in  1659. 

[Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  Salisbury'  (Cecil) 
Manuscripts,  vol.  xxii,  1971,  introduction;  Lawrence 
Stone,  Family  and  Fortune,  1973.] 

G.  ID\  FNALLT  OWF.N 

CENWULF  {fl.  796-821),  king  of  Mercia,  son  of 
Cuthbert,  and  according  to  a  contemporar* 
genealogy  descended  from  Cenwealh,  brother  of 
King  Penda  [q.v.].  He  succeeded  the  son  of  Offa 
[q.v.],  Ecgfrith,  whose  brief  reign  ended  in 
December  796.  Alcuin  [q.v.]  says  that  Offa  shed 
much  blood  to  secure  Ecgfrith's  position,  and  if 
this  refers  to  a  purge  of  the  royal  kindred  may 
explain  why  Cenwulf  was  so  distant  a  relative. 
Alcuin  describes  him  as  needy  before  his 
accession,  though  a  Mercian  charter  of  doubtful 
authenticity  from  785  is  witnessed  by  a  Cenwulf 
'minister'. 

His  early  years  were  troubled.  Offa  had  been 
overlord  of  much  of  southern  England,  but  in  796 
Kent  rebelled  under  Eadbert  Praen  [q.v.].  In  798 
Cenw  ulf  attacked  it,  captured  Eadbert,  and  took 
him  to  Mercia,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out  and 
his  hands  amputated.  Cenwulf  s  brother  Cuthred 
was  made  sub-king  of  Kent  no  later  than  801 ,  and 
they  granted  land  there  jointly  and  individually 
until  Cuthred's  death  (807).  The  coins  of  a  King 
Eadwald  precede  Cenwulf s  in  East  Anglia,  and 
hint  at  another  short-lived  rising  against  Mercian 
overlordship.  Relations  with  Essex  are  obscure 
until  811,  when  King  Sigered  [q.v.]  hrst  wit- 
nesses Cenwulf  s  charters.  In  812  he  is  described 
as  'subregulus',  and  in  814  as  'dux'.  Thus  Cen- 
wulf seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  royal  status, 
as  Offa  did  rulers  of  Kent  and  Sussex.  Cenwulf  s 
dealings  with  Sussex  are  witnessed  only  by  a  grant 
to  the  bi.shop  of  Selsey  from  801.  Elsewhere  he 
had  little  success.  King  Beorhtric  [q.v.]  of  Wessex 
had  married  Offa's  daughter  and  witnessed  Ecg- 
frith's charters.  There  is  a  grant  from  798  of 
Glastonbuf)  Abbey  (Somerset)  by  Pope  Leo  111 
to  Cenwulfs  son  Cynehelm  (see  below),  and  a 
confirmation  of  it  by  Cenwulf  himself,  but  both 
may  be  later  forgeries,  and  there  is  otherwise  no 
evidence  of  his  influence  in  Wessex.  On  Heorh- 
tric's  death  in  802,  which  also  saw  the  repulse  of  a 
Mercian  invasion  under  Ealdorman  .Ethelmund, 
it  probably  passed  out  of  (k-nwulfs  orbit. 

King  Eardwulf  (q.v.(  of  Northumbria  attacked 
Mercia  in  801,  probably  for  sheltering  political 
refugees,  and  a  long  campaign  ended  in  a  peace 
ag.'ccment.  liy  808  I'lardwulf  had  been  expelled 
from  his  kingdom,  and  .Mercian  involvement  is 
suggested  hy  a  papal  letter  revealing  that  Cenwulf 
and  the  Northumbrian  rebels  had  written  to 
(>harlcmagnc,  to  whom  Kardwulf  had  fled. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  reinstated  by  envoys  ol 
Charlemagne  and  Pope  Leo  in  809.  Cenwulf  also 


fought  the  Welsh,  presumably  because  the  diffi- 
cult situation  which  had  necessitated  the  building 
of  Offa's  dyke  persisted.  'I"he  Welsh  Atmah  record 
a  battle  at  Rhuddlan,  perhaps  involving  the  x\ler- 
cians,  just  after  Offa's  death;  in  816  they  attacked 
Rhutbniog  and  Snowdonia,  and  in  818  Dyfed. 
Cenwulf  was  probably  engaged  in  another  Welsh 
campaign  when  he  died  near  Chester. 

Little  is  known  of  his  administration,  though 
charter  w  itness-lists  suggest  some  continuity  w  ith 
previous  regimes  in  the  dozen  or  so  ealdormen 
also  present  at  grants  of  Offa  and  Ecgfrith.  Coins, 
after  f.805  bearing  portraits  derived  from  Roman 
models,  were  struck  at  Canterbur\',  Rochester 
(after  f.8io),  London,  and  an  East  Anglian  mint. 
Their  royal  tide,  'COEMTLF  REX  M(ER- 
CIORVM)',  matches  that  of  the  charters. 
Although  Offa  may  once  have  aspired  to  be  'king 
of  the  English',  Cenwulf  did  not,  and  it  is  argu- 
able, for  all  his  control  of  southern  England  apart 
from  Wessex,  that  Mercian  power  declined  in  his 
reign.  In  825  the  Mercians  were  heavily  defeated 
by  the  West  Saxons,  and  were  subsequently 
unable  to  cope  with  \4king  raids.  Sixt)  years  after 
Cenwulfs  death  their  monarchy  no  longer 
existed. 

In  797  Alcuin  wrote  to  Cenwulf  praising  his 
goodness  and  nobility  and  exhorting  him  to  be  a 
model  Christian  king.  In  798  he  founded  a  mon- 
astery at  Winchcombe,  where  a  new  church  was 
dedicated  in  811.  Nevertheless,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, Ethelbald  [q.v.]  and  Offa,  he  had  prob- 
lems with  the  church,  which  was  too  powerful  to 
be  left  uncontrolled,  and  Alcuin  eventually  felt 
obliged  to  commiserate  with  the  abbess  /Ethel- 
burga,  Offa's  daughter,  because  ecclesiastics 
were  ruled  by  tyrants  not  kings.  Presumably  as 
part  of  his  attempt  to  rule  Kent,  Cenwulf  gave  the 
abbey  of  St  Augustine's  Canterbury  to  his  relative 
Cunred  and  the  nunnery  of  Minster-in-'Thanet 
to  his  daughter  Cwenthn  th.  1  le  may  also  have 
obtained  from  Popes  Leo  111  and  Paschal  I  privi- 
leges giving  him  control  of  all  the  monasteries  he 
had  acquired.  Offa's  difficulties  with  the  arch- 
bishop of  CanterbuPt  had  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  a  Mercian  archbishopric  at  Lichfield.  Possibly 
pressed  by  his  churchmen,  (amiwuH  reversed 
this.  In  798  he  suggested  to  Pope  Leo  that  the 
province  of  Canterbury  be  reconstituted  and 
moved  to  London — a  Mercian  city.  This  Leo 
rejected,  but  alter  further  negotiations  he  did 
suppress  the  archbishopric  of  I  .ichfiekl,  and  this 
was  accepted  by  an  English  synod  at  Clolesho  in 
803.  Tor  a  time  Cenwulfs  relations  with  Canter- 
bur)  were  good,  but  by  808  a  papal  letter  suggests 
that  he  and  Archbishop  Wulfrcd  [q.v.l  were  in 
dispute.  No  more  is  known  of  this,  and  in  814  and 
815  Canterbur\  received  a  number  of  royal  land 
grants,  but  in  8 1 6  a  synod  at  ( .helsea  attempted  to 
challenge  lay  control  of  monasteries.  A  dispute 
then  arose  between  (ienvvull  and  Wulfred  over 
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the  Kentish  houses  of  Reculver  and  Minster-in- 
Thanet,  and  the  pope  seems  to  have  suspended 
the  archbishop  at  the  king's  request.  He  was 
probably  not  reinstated  until  82 1 . 

Known  relatives  of  Cenwulf  are  his  brothers 
Ceolwuif  and  Cuthred,  his  queen  /Elfthrvth, 
daughter  Cwenthrvth,  Cuthred's  son  Cenwald, 
and  Cyneberht  and  Abbot  Cunwald,  who  appear 
in  charters.  A  son  Cynehelm  was  evidenth  buried 
at  Winchcombe,  and  may  be  the  ealdorman 
Cynehelm  who  last  witnesses  a  genuine  charter  in 
811.  By  the  late  tenth  century  he  was  venerated  as 
St  Kenelm,  and  an  eleventh-century  Life  claimed 
that  he  succeeded  his  father  as  a  child  but  was 
murdered  by  Cwenthryth.  Contemporary  sources 
say  Cenwulf  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ceolwuif 

Cenwulf  died  in  821,  at  Basingwerk,  according 
to  the  twelfth-century  poet  Geoffrey  Gaimar 
[q.v.],  and  was  buried  in  Winchcombe. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  C.  Plummer,  1892-9; 
Alcuin,  Letters,  translated  S.  Allott,  1974,  nos.  45-7; 
Florence  of  Worcester,  Chronicon,  ed.  B.  Thorpe, 
1848-9;  Symeon  of  Durham,  Historia  Regum,  ed.  T. 
Arnold,  1882-5;  Gaimar,  L'Estoire  Jes  Engks,  ed.  T.  I). 
Hardy  and  C.  T.  Martin,  1888-9;  C.  K.  Blunt  et  at., 
'The  Coinage  of  Southern  England  796-840',  British 
Numismatic  Journal,  vol.  xxxii,  1963;  .\.  P.  Brooks,  The 
Early  History  of  the  Church  of  Canterbury',  1984;  P.  H. 
Siv,yeT,  Anglo-Saxon  Charters:  an  Annotated  List  and  Bib- 
liography, 1968;  F.  .\1.  Stenton,  Anglo-Saxon  England, 
1971.I  M.  K.  Lawson 

CHANCE,  Alexander  Macomb  (1844-19 17), 
industrialist,  was  born  28  June  1844  in  Kdgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham,  the  ninth  and  youngest  child  of 
George  Chance,  a  hardware  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Cornelia  Maria,  daughter  of  Arent  Schuyler 
de  Peyster  of  New  York.  George  was  a  brother  of 
Robert  Lucas  Chance,  who  founded  Chance 
Brothers  &  Co.,  glass-makers  of  Smethwick,  in 
1824.  Alexander  .\lacomb  Chance  was  educated 
at  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  and  then 
in  Lausanne.  He  subsequently  joined  the  family 
firm. 

Chance  Brothers  had  established  an  alkali 
works  at  01dbur\  in  1835,  to  supply  the  glass- 
works. Chance  was  made  managing  director  of 
the  works  in  June  1868  and  was  made  a  partner  of 
Chance  Brothers  in  1879.  When  the  alkali  works 
were  converted  into  the  01dbur\  .Alkali  Co.  Ltd. 
in  1890,  Alexander  M.  Chance  was  made  deputy 
chairman  as  well  as  managing  director.  1  le 
decided  not  to  take  part  in  the  creation  of  the 
United  Alkali  Co.  in  1890,  but  amalgamated  his 
company  with  another  midland  Lcblanc  soda 
manufacturer,  1  lunt  &  Sons  of  \\  ednesburx ,  in 
1898  to  form  Chance  &  1  lunt  Ltd.  1  le  was  chair- 
man of  Chance  &:  Hunt  from  1901  until  his 
retirement  in  June  191 2;  Brunner,  .\lond  &:  Co. 
(later  part  of  ICI)  acquired  a  majority  sharehold- 
ing in  Chance  &  Hunt  in  1917. 


Chance  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  Chance 
process,  for  the  recovery  of  sulphur  in  the 
Leblanc  process,  which  enabled  it  to  weather  for 
another  thirt\  years  the  challenge  from  the 
ammonia-soda  process  used  by  the  Solvay  Com- 
pany in  Belgium  and  its  British  partner,  Brunner, 
Mond  &  Co.  The  Leblanc  process  prepared  soda 
(sodium  carbonate)  by  heating  salt  with  sulphuric 
acid,  which  formed  saltcake  (sodium  sulphate) 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  saltcake  was  then 
con\  erted  into  the  desired  soda  by  heating  it  with 
coal  and  limestone  in  large  re\olving  furnaces. 
Unfortunately,  impure  calcium  sulphide  was  a 
major  by-product  of  this  second  step,  and  the 
Leblanc  works  were  surrounded  by  mounds  of 
evil-smelling  waste  called  'galligu'.  In  the  1880s 
Chance  developed  a  method  of  pumping  carbon 
dioxide  gas  through  tanks  of  a  slurn*  of  galligu 
and  water.  The  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  thereby 
freed  from  calcium  sulphide  was  burnt  to  pro- 
duce elemental  sulphur,  which  was  used  to  make 
sulphuric  acid. 

Chance  built  a  convalescent  home  for  his 
workers  and  set  up  a  fund  which  quickly  paid  out 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents  on  a  'no- 
fault'  basis.  His  concern  about  the  evil  effects  of 
drunkenness  led  to  the  formation  of  the  l-angley 
Temperance  Club,  and  he  was  also  active  in  the 
social  work  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  pre- 
sented the  open  space  of  Warley  W  oods  to  the 
city  of  Birmingham. 

In  1 870  Chance  married  Florence  (died  1903), 
daughter  of  .Major  Arthur  11.  M.  Mercer,  of  the 
60th  Rifles.  They  had  eight  children.  In  1907  he 
married  Agnes  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  \Villiam 
Fleming  of  Inverness.  There  were  no  children  of 
the  second  marriage.  Chance  died  in  Torquay  22 
November  19 17. 

|Obituar\  \n  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  19 17,  pp. 
307-9;  Kenneth  ,\1.  Chance,  'The  Chance  .Vlemorial 
hcciuTC, Chemistry  and  Industry,  1944, pp.  298-301  (por- 
trait); P.J.  T.  Morris  and  C.  .\.  Russell,  .dfrr/inrt  of  the 
British ChetnicalLuJustr}' I  j!;o-igi 4,  H)HH;C.  .\.  .\1. Press, 
Horcestershirc Lives,  i894.'|  Pf.tf.rJ.  T.  Morris 

CHANTRELL,  Robert  Dennis  (i  793-1 872), 
architect,  was  baptized  24  January  1793  in  New- 
ington,  Southwark,  the  son  of  Robert  Chantrell, 
gentleman,  of  Newington,  and  his  wife  Mar\  .Ann 
Dennis.  He  was  an  articled  pupil  of  Sir  John 
Soane  [q.v.]  from  1807  to  18 14.  In  18 18  he  was 
employed  to  carry  out  repairs  on  the  parish 
church  in  Halifax,  West  Yorkshire,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  settled  in  Leeds,  from  where  he 
developed  a  substantial  practice  in  the  Yorkshire 
area,  particularly  as  a  designer  of  churches.  From 
1 823  onwards  he  built  over  tv\  enty  in  the  region,  a 
number  of  them  for  the  commissioners  for  build- 
ing new  churches  established  under  the  Million 
Pound  Act,  and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  sur- 
veyor to  York  Minster.  In  1846,  however,  he 
returned  to  London  to  become  architect  to  the 
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Incorporated  Church  Building  Societ) ,  the  York- 
shire practice  being  continued  by  his  son  John 
Boham  Chantrell,  and  thereafter  he  built  rela- 
tively little. 

Chantrell's  secular  buildings  were  in  the 
Greek  Revival  manner — notably  the  South  Mar- 
ket at  Leeds  {1823-4,  demolished),  which  was 
centred  on  an  ambitious,  circular,  market  cross  of 
the  Doric  order — but  his  churches  were  mainly  in 
the  Gothic  st)le.  Most  of  them  are  of  the  lancet 
t)pe  particularly  associated  with  the  com- 
missioners' buildings  and  many — for  example, 
Christ  Church,  Meadow  Lane,  Leeds  (1823-6, 
demolished)  and  Honley  near  Huddersfield 
(1842-3) — had  thin  arcade  piers  of  cast  iron;  but 
Chantrell  was  a  serious  student  of  Gothic.  His 
essentially  pre-ecclesiological  manner  was  given 
a  variety  and  solidit>  by  the  use  of  carefully  copied 
detail,  and  some  of  his  later  churches  of  the 
1 840s,  such  as  Armitage  Bridge  near  Hudders- 
field (1847-8),  were  based  on  a  system  of  propor- 
tions derived  from  medieval  Gothic  buildings,  a 
subject  on  which  he  published  a  paper  in  the 
Builder  in  1847.  His  most  important  work,  St 
Peter's  Leeds  (1837-41),  a  rebuilding  of  the 
town's  old  parish  church,  was  one  of  the  key 
ecclesiastical  projects  of  the  1830s,  a  landmark  in 
both  the  scholarly  revival  of  the  Gothic  sty  le  and 
the  High  Church  revival  of  .Anglican  Christianit\, 
in  which  an  accurate  u.se  of  Perpendicular  Gothic 
detail  was  combined  with  an  approximation  to  a 
medieval  plan-form,  complete  with  a  fully  devel- 
oped chancel.  A  further  dimension  to  his  work 
was  his  occasional  use  of  the  neo-Norman  st>  le, 
for  example  at  Shadwell  church  near  Leeds 
(184 1 -2);  while  the  steeple  he  added  in  1839  to 
the  early  eightecnth-centun.  I  loly  Trinit)  church 
in  Leeds  is  an  ingenious  pastiche  in  the  manner  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  [q.v.|,  which  shows  an 
unusual  sympathy  for  the  architecture  of  that 
period. 

Chantrell  exhibited  at  the  Royal  .Academy  in 
181 2-1 4  and  in  Leeds  at  the  Northern  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  from 
1822,  and  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects  in  1836.  In  181 4  he  married 
Llizabeth  (Caroline  Boham;  they  had  four  sons 
and  four  daughters.  In  1863  Chantrell  retired  to 
Sussex,  and  he  died  in  Norwood,  south  London, 
4  January  1872. 

(A.  T.  liolton,  I'he  iVnrks  oj  Sir  Jolni  Swinf,  1924; 
Huilder,  \i>\.  V,  1H47;  M.  Vt.  (lolvin,  ./  iiitii>raphical 
Dtcliiinary o) Hriitsh Arcliileili  i()00-iH40,  1478;!).  l.in- 
Mrum,  Unl  Yorlcthire,  Anhilals  uiiJ  .Inliiialitn;  1978; 
M.  I  i.  Pon,  Six  Hundred  Sew  CJmrches,  lyOi ;  inlorma- 
lion  fnun  (ihristophcr  Webster.)  Pi  1 1  r  I .i  acii 

CJIESIKR  I  ON,  Cecil  Kdward  ( 1 879-1  y  18), 
journalist,  was  born  1 2  Novetnber  1879  in  Kens- 
IniHon,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and 
one  daughter  ol l-.dwurd  Chesterton,  estate  agent, 
of  London,  and  his  wife  Marie  Louise  (irosjean, 


daughter  of  a  Wesleyan  lay  preacher  and  pioneer 
of  the  temperance  movement.  He  was  educated  at 
Colet  House  and  St  Paul's  School.  I  lis  childhood 
was  shaped  by  a  fertile  and  loving  relationship 
with  his  elder  brother,  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton 
[q.v.],  and  flavoured  by  his  father's  inveterate 
storytelling  and  relish  for  magic  tricks.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  welcomed  his  brother's  arrival  with 
'now  I  shall  always  have  an  audience.'  Ironically, 
the  younger  boy  dominated,  frequently  leading 
G.  K.  along  novel  social  and  academic  paths.  He 
was  a  notoriously  untidy  child,  with  a  penchant 
for  pet  cockroaches,  and  pockets  full  of  half- 
eaten  food  and  scribbled  pages.  His  precocit)  was 
partly  formed  by  his  propinquit}  to  his  brother, 
and  subsequent  membership  of  debating  circles 
such  as  the  IDK  (I  Don't  Know),  composed 
mostly  of  much  older  boys. 

The  pull  of  journalism  was  incessant,  but  filial 
loyalt)  led  him  to  qualify  as  a  property  surxeyor. 
The  profession's  demands  became  intolerable 
however,  and  in  1901  he  began  contributing  to 
the  magazines  of  the  day.  Prominent  amongst 
these  was  the  Eye-Witness,  an  erratic,  often  bril- 
liant weekly,  which  prided  itself  on  exposing  cor- 
ruption in  high  places  and  advocating  a  wider 
distribution  of  property  based  on  broadly  Chris- 
tian principles,  or  distributism.  J.  Hilaire  Belloc 
[q.v.]  was  the  editor,  Chesterton  his  assistant. 
The  t%vo  men  were  close  friends,  and  com- 
pounded their  views  in  the  book  The  Party  System 
(1911),  an  inflamed  attack  on  the  incestuous 
nature  of  British  politics. 

Chesterton  became  editor  of  the  Eye-Witness 
and  its  successor,  the  New  Wituess,  in  191 2,  the 
same  year  in  which  he  joined  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  Belloc  and 
his  wife.  The  year  191 2  also  saw  the  beginning  of 
the  .Marconi  campaign,  in  which  he  attacked  a 
group  of  Liberal  cabinet  ministers,  including  the 
attorney-general,  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (later  first 
-Marquess  of  Reading,  q.\ .),  who  had  profited  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  through  illegal  inside  know- 
ledge. I  lis  case  was  a  strong  one  and  when  he  was 
prosecuted  for  criminal  libel  in  1913  he  won  a 
moral,  if  not  a  legal  victon,  avoiding  the  expected 
prison  sentence.  1  lis  editorial  polemics,  however, 
were  jaundiced  by  anti-Semitism.  1  lilaire  Belloc, 
often  ambivalent  towards  the  Jewish  people,  went 
so  far  as  to  condemn  Chesterton's  ethnic  slurs. 

His  reputation  dwindled  in  the  shadow  ol  his 
brother's  achievements  during  the  years  between 
.Marconi  and  \\  orld  \V  ar  1,  and  although  his  jour- 
nalism remained  incisive,  it  was  increasingly 
tainted  with  bitterness  at  the  perceived  economic 
and  political  decay  of  Edwardian  l.ngland.  In 
1917  he  was  finally  accepted,  after  several  rejec- 
tions, for  front-line  service  in  the  i.ast  Surrey 
Regiment,  and  was  wounded  on  three  occasions. 

In  19 1 7,  after  a  sixteen-year  courtship,  he 
married  the  journalist  Ada  Elizabeth  Jones  (who 
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wrote  under  the  name  of  John  Keith  Prothero), 
daughter  of  the  writer  Frederick  Charles  Jones; 
they  had  no  children.  A  virulent  attack  of  neph- 
ritis prevented  Chesterton  from  further  action  at 
the  front,  and  he  died  6  December  1918  in 
Wimereux,  near  Boulogne,  France. 

[G.  K.  Chesterton,  Aulobiography,  1936;  Michael 
Coren,  Gilberl:  the  Man   Who  was  G.  K.   Cheslerion, 

IQ89.I  MlCHAF.L  CORF.N 

CHEYNEY,  Edward  (i 803-1 884),  collector  and 
water-colourist,  was  born  at  Badger  Hall,  Shrop- 
shire, in  1803,  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  three 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  General  Robert  Chey- 
ney  and  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  Ralph  Carr 
of  Dunston  1  lill,  county  Durham.  1  lis  father  was 
aide-de-camp  to  Prince  Frederick,  Duke  of  York. 

Cheyney  passed  from  Sandhurst  into  the  army, 
buying  a  commission  in  a  regiment  which  was 
ordered  to  India,  where  he  spent  a  few  years  in 
inactive  ser\'ice.  After  his  father's  sudden  death  in 
1820,  his  mother  and  elder  brother  1  lenry  moved 
to  Italy,  where  Edward  was  to  join  them  in  about 
1825  after  leaving  the  army.  At  first  he  lived  in 
Naples  and  became  acquainted  with  Sir  William 
Gell,  the  e.\ca\  ator  of  Pompeii,  Edward  Dodwell 
[qq.v.],  and  other  archaeologists  and  collectors. 

The  Cheyney  brothers  were  notable  in  .Anglo- 
Italian  society  of  the  1820s  and  1830s,  and  were 
especially  connected  with  Rome,  where  their 
mother  had  established  herself  at  the  Palazzo 
Sciarra.  Edward  Cheyney  soon  became  friendly 
with  British  residents  and  regular  visitors  to 
Rome,  and  was  welcomed  in  the  great  Roman 
houses.  .Among  these  were  Lady  Coventr\  and 
her  daughter  Lady  Augusta,  Spencer  Compton, 
second  .Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  his 
daughter  Lady  Marion  .Alford  [q.v.|.  Lord  Bever- 
ley, later  fifth  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
Michelangelo  Caetani,  an  artist  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed his  father  as  Duca  di  Sermoneta.  I  le  formed 
a  lifelong  friendship  with  Henn  Edward  Fox, 
fourth  Baron  Holland,  whom  he  met  in  Genoa  in 
1827:  Fox's  journal  for  1827  and  1828  records 
their  crowded  social  sojourn  in  Rome.  The  diarist 
Charles  Greville  (q.v.)  arrived  in  Rome  in  .March 
1830  and  met  Edward  Cheyney:  their  friendship 
was  quickly  established  and  lasted  until  Greville's 
death  in  1865.  Cheyney  moved  to  Venice  in  the 
1 840s,  where  he  lived  at  the  Palazzo  Soranzo- 
Piovene  on  the  Grand  Canal.  I  lere  he  became  a 
close  friend  of  Rawdon  Brown  [q.v.],  the  histor- 
ian of  the  Venetian  archives. 

During  his  time  in  Italy,  Cheyney  formed  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  and  works  of  art,  later  housed 
at  Badger  I  lall  and  at  4  .Audley  Square,  London. 
He  had  a  fine  librar\  (sold  by  Sotheby's  in  June 
1886)  and  owned  superb  drawings,  Rembrandt 
etchings,  bronzes,  majolica,  and  furniture.  His 
picture  collection,  chiefly  of  the  \  enetian  school, 
was  remarkable  for  its  concentration,  unknown  at 


that  time,  on  Tiepolo,  including  a  vast  number  of 
this  artist's  oil  sketches.  I  lis  pioneering  interest  in 
Tiepolo  led  him  also  to  gather  a  large  collection  of 
his  drawings,  which  filled  twelve  albums.  He 
also  patronized  contemporan  artists,  including 
Thomas  Cromek  and  Dessoula\y. 

In  1 85 1  Cheyney  began  to  act  as  unofficial 
consultant  to  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
about  the  quality  and  availability  of  pictures  in 
Italy,  sometimes  contradicting  the  purchases  pro- 
posed by  John  Ruskin  [q.v.].  His  London  collec- 
tion was  described  by  Gustav  Friedrich  \\  aagen 
in  1857,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  .Arts  Club.  I  le  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur 
water-colourist. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Philobiblon 
Society,  founded  in  1853  by  his  friend  Richard 
.Monckton  Milnes  (later  first  Baron  Houghton, 
q.v.),  and  for  whose  publications,  ihc  Miscellanies, 
he  contributed  a  number  of  articles  about  original 
documents  connected  with  \  enetian  painters  of 
the  sixteenth  centur>.  In  1838  he  had  written  his 
only  novel,  Muhagiia,  or  the  Evil  Eye,  a  romantic 
work  set  in  Sicily,  but  it  did  not  attract  public 
attention. 

Edward  Cheyney  inherited  the  Badger  Hall 
estate  in  December  1866  on  the  death  of  his 
bachelor  brother  I  lenry .  Edward  Cheyney  died  at 
Badger  Hall  16  April  1884,  also  a  bachelor:  he 
bequeathed  his  property  and  collections  to  his 
nephew  Colonel  .Alfred  Capel  Cure.  The  collec- 
tions were  sold  at  Christie's  in  .May  1905. 

jObituan.  by  .Monckton  .Milnes,  Aliscelianies  oj  the  Philo- 
biblon Society,  vol.  v,  1 884. | 

Charlfs  Sf.bag-IVIontefiore 

CHIDLEY,  Katherine  (//.  1 641-1653),  radical 
pamphleteer  and  religious  separatist,  was  the  wife 
of  Daniel  Chidley,  tailor  of  Shre\ssbur>,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  Chidley  [q.v.].  Between  1616 
and  1629  she  bore  eight  children,  and  with  her 
husband  was  active  in  a  Shrewsbur>  comenticle. 
Episcopal  persecution,  however,  drove  them  to 
flee  to  the  relative  anonymity  of  London  at  the 
end  of  the  1620s.  'There  Daniel  managed  to 
become  a  haberdasher  in  1632;  there  too  they 
joined  other  separatists  like  John  Duppa  and  John 
Lilburne  [q.v.]  in  their  struggle  against  the 
bishops. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  1640  Chidley  published  her  rtrst  tract. 
The  Justification  of  the  Independent  Churches  of 
Christ  (1641),  a  refutation  of  the  arguments  of 
Thomas  Edwards  [q.v.]  for  hierarchical,  central- 
ized church  government,  and  a  biblical  defence  of 
congregational  and  wifely  autonomy.  'It  is  true,' 
she  wrote,  that  the  husband  'hath  authority  over 
her  in  bodily  and  civill  respects,  but  not  to  be  a 
lord  over  her  conscience  .  .  .  ' 

In  Januar>  1645  she  taunted  the  Presbyterian 
polemicist  a  second  time  in^  New-Yeares-Gift . . . 
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loMr.  Thomas  Edwards.  A  refutation  of  the  asper- 
sions he  had  cast  on  the  personal  conduct  of  the 
separatists,  it  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  her 
antagonist  to  'receive  admonition,  though  it  be 
from  a  woman'.  Edwards  sneeringly  dismissed 
her  as  'a  brasen-faced  audacious  old  woman'. 
WTiatever  her  appearance,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  her  audacit) .  Not  only  did  she  write  boldly 
about  religious  questions,  she  was  a  zealous  evan- 
gelist. Edwards  records  that  she  won  converts  in 
Stepney,  where  she  also  locked  horns  with  the 
moderate  Independent  minister  William  Green- 
hill  [q.v.].  A  year  later  she  and  her  son  Samuel 
travelled  to  Bury  St  Edmunds,  where  they  helped 
found  a  Congregational  church. 

Samuel  was  the  more  prolific  pamphleteer,  but 
according  to  Edwards,  mother  and  son  collabor- 
ated closely,  'the  one  inditing  and  the  other  writ- 
ing', and  they  lived  in  the  same  house  at  least  until 
the  end  of  1652.  Her  husband  may  have  died 
soon  after  1649,  for  in  the  early  1650s  Katherine 
appears  to  have  taken  over  his  haberdashery  busi- 
ness. She  landed  at  least  tw  o  substantial  contracts 
to  supply  stockings  to  the  parliamentary  army  in 
Ireland. 

In  the  late  1640s  Chidley  and  her  son  flung 
themselves  wholeheartedly  into  London's  radical 
politics,  when  she  emerged  as  a  leader  of  Leveller 
w  omen.  In  April  1 649  several  hundred  of  them 
besieged  Parliament,  demanding  the  release  of 
the  Leveller  leaders  from  prison.  In  their  second 
petition,  which  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
Chidley,  they  justified  their  political  activity  on 
the  basis  of 'our  creation  in  the  image  of  God,  and 
of  an  interest  in  Christ  equal  unto  men,  as  also  of 
a  proportionable  share  in  the  freedoms  of  this 
commonwealth.'  In  1653  John  Lilburne  found 
himself  on  trial  a  second  time.  Again  Chidley  ral- 
lied to  his  defence,  organizing  a  petition  to  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament  which  reportedly  garnered 
over  6,000  female  signatures.  In  a  confrontation 
at  the  door  of  the  I  louse  of  Commons,  she  and 
her  friends  reminded  the  .MPs  that  'they  had  hus- 
bands and  friends,  and  they  wore  .swords  to 
defend  the  liberty  s  of  the  people,  &c.' 

Katherine  Chidley  may  have  died  soon  after 
this  cpi.sode,  since  nothing  more  is  heard  of  her, 
whether  as  religious  writer,  political  activist,  or 
successful  woman  of  business. 
|I.  Gentles,  'London  Levellers  in  the  Mnglish  Revol- 
ution: the  Chidlcys  and  their  cirtle',.7""""'/ 'V /•<(/(>;<«- 
licallhitiiry,  vol.  xxix,  1978,  pp.  281-30^;  I).  I.udlow, 
'Katherine  C-hidley',  in  R.  I,,  (ireaves  and  R.  Zailer 
(cds.),  /iiugrapliicul  Dulmnur)'  oj  Hrilish  RaJiaih  in  llic 
Sevrnlefnlh  ('.fnlur)\  3  vols.,  1982-4;  Public  Record 
Office,  .Slate  Papers  Domes(ic.|  Ian J.  (Jkntiks 

CHIDLKV,  Samuel  (161  r>-(.  1672),  haberdasher 
and  radical  pamphleleer,  was  baptized  13  Sep- 
Icmbcr  1618  (two  years  after  he  was  born)  at  St 
(Chad's,  Shrewsbury,  the  first  o(  eight  children  of 
I^anicl  Chidley,  tailor  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his 


wife  Katherine  [q.v.].  His  parents  were  religious 
separatists  who,  to  escape  persecution,  fled  to 
London  at  the  end  of  the  1620s.  Daniel  became 
free  of  the  Haberdashers'  Company  in  1632,  and 
apprenticed  Samuel  to  the  same  trade  in  1634. 
He  was  made  free  of  the  company  in  1649. 

In  the  1 63 OS  the  Chidleys  were  active  in  separ- 
atist circles  and  assisted  John  Lilburne  [q.v.]  in 
his  struggle  against  the  bishops.  Samuel,  who 
lived  with  his  mother  until  1 65  2  or  later,  collabor- 
ated with  her  in  the  1640s  in  campaigning  for 
religious  freedom  and  upholding  the  autonomy 
of  individual  congregations.  Chidley  was  also 
a  vehement  Sabbatarian  and  iconoclast,  who 
denounced  the  obsen  ance  of  Christmas. 

In  the  mid- 1 640s  he  became  active  in  the 
Leveller  movement.  From  the  time  of  the  Putney 
debates  (October  1647)  if  not  before,  he  was  a 
treasurer  for  the  Leveller  party.  In  November 
1 647  he  was  at  Ware  promoting  the  Agreement  of 
the  People  among  the  mutinous  troops  of  the 
army  of  Thomas  Fairfax  (third  Baron  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  q.v.).  For  his  pains  the  House  of  Com- 
mons put  him  in  gaol.  His  sojourn  there  was  brief, 
because  in  January  1648  he  was  active  in  promot- 
ing the  Leveller  'Smithfield'  petition. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Leveller  movement  in 
1649  Chidley  turned  his  energies  to  building  a 
separatist  congregation  in  London,  promoting 
social  reform,  and  enriching  himself  on  the  spoils 
of  revolution.  Besides  publishing  pamphlets  and 
organizing  petitions,  he  brought  out  a  short-lived 
newspaper,  the  Flying  Eagle  (November- 
December  1652),  in  which  he  denounced  the 
abuses  of  the  day.  These  included  the  non- 
payment of  military  arrears,  the  excise  tax,  the 
slowness  and  excessive  centralization  of  justice, 
tithes,  and  hanging  for  theft.  On  the  latter  subject 
Chidley  published  his  most  famous  tract,  A  Ct}' 
against  a  Cn'ing  Sinne  (1652,  reprinted  1657). 

Radical  activism  was  no  hindrance  to  C^hidley's 
treading  the  path  to  prosperitv  during  the  1630s. 
In  1649  he  was  appointed  a  registrar  of  military 
debentures.  From  his  vantage  point  in  \\  orcester 
I  louse  he  became  involved  in  the  speculative 
buying  of  soldiers'  bills,  with  which  he  made  fif- 
teen purcha.ses  of  C>rown  land,  mostly  on  behalf 
of  other  men.  I  lis  financial  dealings  led  to  a 
number  of  lawsuits  and  accusations  of  iVaud,  but 
nothing  was  ever  proved  against  him.  Before  the 
end  of  the  Interregnum  he  had  amassed  a  modest 
fortune  and  had  begun  styling  himself  gentleman. 

As  with  other  'new  men'  o(  lower  social  status 
who  pr()s|K'red  in  the  1650s,  however,  the  Resto- 
ration spelled  economic  and  political  ruin.  All 
Oown  lands  were  resumed  by  the  king,  and  in 
1664  (ihidlev  landed  in  prison  for  refusing  to 
swear  the  oath  ol  allegiance  and  supremacy.  The 
following  year  his  whole  family  was  carried  oil  by 
the  plague,  while  in  1666  most  ol  his  remaining 
property  was  destroyed  by  the  lire.  In  i6()(S  he 
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found  himself  in  gaol  once  again,  this  time  on  a 
charge  of  disturbing  the  peace.  By  1672,  bereft  of 
family  and  fortune,  he  had  returned  to  Shrews- 
bury, where  he  occupied  a  dwelling  of  only  one 
hearth.  His  date  of  death  is  unknown. 

[I.  Gentles,  'London  Levellers  in  the  English  Revol- 
ution: the  Chidleys  and  their  c\Tck\_7oimial  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Hislor\',  vol.  xxix,  197S,  pp.  281-309;  D.  Ludlow, 
'Samuel  Chidley',  in  R.  I..  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller  (eds.). 
Biographical  Dictionar)'  of  British  Radicals  in  the  Sarti- 
teaith  Cenlur}',  3  vols.,  1982-4;  private  research.) 

Ia.nJ.  Gf.ntles 

CHRISTIE,  John  Reginald  Halliday  (1899- 
1953),  murderer,  was  born  8  April  1899  at  Black 
Boy  House  near  Halifax,  the  fifth  child  in  the 
family  of  two  sons  and  five  daughters  of  Ernest 
John  Christie,  carpet  designer,  and  his  w  ife  Man, 
Hannah  Halliday.  I  le  won  a  scholarship  to  Hali- 
fax Secondary  School,  sang  in  the  church  choir, 
and  became  a  Scout.  In  later  life  he  said  that  he 
was  terrified  of  his  father  and  found  his  mother 
over-possessive.  He  served  in  the  war  of  19 14-18 
in  the  52nd  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby  Regi- 
ment, and  in  France  he  w  as  seconded  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  (West  Riding)  Regiment  as  a  sig- 
nalman. After  the  war,  in  which  he  was  gassed,  he 
returned  to  I  lalifax  and  in  1920  married  a  typist, 
Ethel  Waddington.  They  had  no  children.  Dur- 
ing the  next  eight  years  Christie  served  a  number 
of  prison  sentences  for  theft  and,  on  one 
occasion,  assault. 

In  1938  the  Christies  moved  into  the  ground- 
floor  flat  of  10  Rillington  Place  (later  demolished) 
in  west  London,  where  Christie  found  employ- 
ment as  a  clerk.  During  W  odd  W  ar  II,  despite  his 
criminal  record,  he  became  a  war  reserve  police- 
man and  won  two  commendations. 

In  1948  an  illiterate  van-driver,  Timothy 
Evans,  who  was  twenty-three,  and  his  pregnant 
wife  Beryl  moved  into  the  upstairs  flat.  In  1949 
Beryl  found  that  she  was  pregnant  again,  but  did 
not  want  a  second  child.  Christie  offered  to  abort 
the  baby,  impressing  the  Evanses  with  his  first- 
aid  certificates.  Later,  Christie  told  Evans  that  the 
abortion  had  failed  and  that  his  wife  had  died.  I  le 
warned  Evans  that  they  were  both  guilty  of  a 
criminal  offence,  and  advised  him  to  leave  Lon- 
don; Christie  would  dispose  of  Beryl's  body  and 
have  the  baby  Geraldine  adopted.  Evans  agreed. 

Eventually  Evans  went  to  the  police,  who  found 
the  strangled  bodies  of  Ber\l  and  Geraldine  in 
Christie's  wash-house.  Evans  was  brought  to 
London  where,  after  a  lengthy  interrogation,  he 
signed  a  confession  to  both  the  murders,  which 
he  later  retracted.  At  his  trial,  Christie  was  the 
chief  prosecution  witness.  The  jury  did  not 
believe  Evans's  stor\  about  his  w  ife's  abortion,  as 
there  was  no  evidence  of  it.  Evans  was  found 
guilty  and  hanged  for  murder  in  July  1949,  pro- 
testing his  innocence  to  the  last. 


In  1953  Christie  left  10  Rillington  Place. 
Shortly  afterwards,  a  number  of  bodies  were 
found  buried  on  the  premises,  in  the  garden,  in  an 
alcove  behind  the  kitchen,  and  under  the  sitting- 
room  floorboards.  They  were  identified  as  those 
of  Ruth  Fuerst,  an  Austrian  nurse,  who  had  been 
missing  since  1943;  .Muriel  Lady,  who  had  been 
one  of  Christie's  colleagues  at  work  in  1944; 
Christie's  wife;  and  three  prostitutes.  .\\\  had 
been  strangled,  and  according  to  Christie  all 
except  his  wife  had  been  subjected  to  sexual 
assault  at  or  just  after  the  time  of  death. 

Christie  was  convicted  of  murder  and  hanged 
at  Pentonville  prison,  London,  15  July  1953.  The 
case  aroused  public  disquiet  as  demonstrating 
that  Evans's  conviction  and  execution  had  been 
miscarriages  of  justice;  there  were  two  inquiries, 
and  after  the  second  Evans  was  granted  a  post- 
humous free  pardon.  The  matter  played  an 
important  part  in  the  subsequent  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty  in  Britain. 

ILudovic  Kennedy,  10  Rillingiun  Place,  1961  (revised 
paperback  edn.,  1971);  F.  Tennyson  Jesse  (ed.).  Trials  of 
Timothy  John  Evans  an  J  John  Reginald  Halliday  Christie, 
Notable  British  Trials  series,  vol.  Ixxxii,  1957] 

Luixjvic  Kennedy 

CHRISTINA  OF  .M\RKYATE  (b.  f.1096),  re- 
cluse and  prioress,  was  born  r.1096,  the  daughter 
of  an  Anglo-Saxon  nobleman,  .-luti,  whose  family 
had  large  possessions  in  I  luntingdon.  At  an  early 
age  she  was  taken  to  the  abbey  of  St  Albans, 
where  she  made  a  secret  vow  of  virginity  and 
scratched  a  cross  on  its  walls  as  a  sign.  Some  years 
later  her  aunt,  .\lveva,  who  had  been  the  mistress 
of  Rannulph  Hambard  (q.v.)  before  he  became 
bishop  of  Durham,  entertained  him  on  his  way  to 
London,  and  after  the  feast  Christina  was  left 
with  him  in  his  room,  where  he  attempted  to 
seduce  her.  On  the  plea  that  she  feared  others 
might  intrude,  she  asked  permission  to  lock  the 
door  and  promptly  did  so  from  the  outside.  The 
bishop,  enraged  at  being  deluded  by  a  mere  girl, 
determined  to  have  his  revenge.  He  persuaded 
her  parents  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  a  friend  of 
his  and  by  constant  threats  and  ill-treatment  she 
was  forced  to  consent.  On  refusing  to  consum- 
mate the  marriage  she  was  brought  before  the 
prior  of  Huntingdon.  She  defended  her  case  so 
well  that  the  prior  gave  judgement  in  her  favour. 
The  parents  then  appealed  to  Robert  Bloet  [q.v.], 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  also  declared  in  her 
favour.  Subsequendy  he  was  persuaded  by  liberal 
bribes  to  reverse  his  judgement.  From  that  time 
she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  and  treated 
with  cruelty.  Eventually,  she  secretly  engaged  a 
local  hermit  to  describe  her  plight  to  Ralph 
d'Escures  [q.v.],  archbishop  of  Canterbur>,  and 
on  hearing  that  he  supported  her  case,  she 
decided  to  escape. 
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She  arranged  with  the  sen  ant  of  a  local  hermit 
to  bring  horses  early  one  morning  whilst  her 
parents  were  away,  and,  dressed  in  man's  garb, 
she  escaped  on  horseback,  riding  thirt>  miles  to 
Flamstead,  where  she  took  refuge  with  Alf\ven,  a 
recluse.  She  stayed  hidden  at  Flamstead  for  two 
years,  eventually  moving  to  Markyate,  another 
hermitage  ruled  over  by  Roger,  a  former  monk  of 
St  Albans.  She  remained  there  for  four  years, 
confined  to  a  cell  that  would  allow  her  neither  to 
sit  nor  lie  down:  it  was  closed  by  a  large  stone  that 
could  be  moved  only  by  Roger.  After  four  years 
Roger  died  and,  owing  to  the  enmit>  of  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  she  appealed  for  protection  to  Thur- 
stan  [q.v.],  archbishop  of  York. 

In  1 1 23  she  returned  to  Markyate.  By  11 30  her 
reputation  had  spread  far  and  wide  and  she  was 
sought  after  as  superior  for  many  communities. 
Archbishop  Thurstan  wanted  her  to  rule  his 
foundation  of  St  Clement  in  York,  and  suggested 
her  as  abbess  of  Marcigny  and  Fontevrault  in 
France.  By  this  time  she  had  become  friendly 
with  Geoffrey  of  Gorham  [q.v.],  abbot  of  St 
Albans,  who  persuaded  her  to  make  her  monastic 
profession  before  .\lexander  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln. Her  life  now  became  peaceful.  .Acting  as 
Geoffrey's  spiritual  adviser,  she  played  an  in- 
direct part  in  the  church's  struggle  with  King  Ste- 
phen bemeen  1139  and  1141.  At  this  point  the 
manuscript  containing  her  biography  is  cut  short, 
but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  a  prior)  for 
her  was  built  at  Markyate  in  11 45,  and  that  in 
1 155  she  sent  gifts  of  embroider,  to  Pope  .Adrian 
rV'.  The  date  of  her  death  is  not  known. 

(C.  H.  Talbot,  The  Life  of  Chrislina  of  Markyate,  1987.] 

C.  H.Talbot 

CHURCHILL,  Jeanette  ('Jennie'),  Lady 
R.\.SDOi.PFi  Churchii.i.  (1854-1921),  societv' 
hostess  and  writer,  was  born  in  New  York  9  Janu- 
ar\'  1854,  the  second  of  four  daughters  (there 
were  no  sons)  of  Leonard  Jerome,  American 
sportsman  and  speculator,  of  New  York,  and  his 
wife  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Ambrose  I  lall,  land- 
owner and  sometime  assemblyman  of  the  New- 
York  legislature.  Their  second  daughter  was 
christened  Jeanette  but  known  as  Jennie  after  the 
singer,  Jennie  Lind. 

In  1874  she  married  Lord  Randolph  llenr) 
Spencer  (>hurchill  [q.v.],  politician,  third  son  of 
John  Winston  Spencer  (Churchill,  seventh  Duke 
of  .Marlborough  Iq.v.J.  They  had  two  sons,  (Sir) 
Winston  Leonard  (i 874-1 965,  q.v.)  and  John 
Strange  (1880-1947).  During  the  early  1880s 
Lady  Randolph  supported  her  husband's  political 
career,  electioneering  on  his  behalf,  being  active 
in  the  Primrose  League,  and  entertaining  imagi- 
natively (she  claimed  to  have  invented  'the  dinner 
party  of  deadly  enemies').  Privately,  the  marriage 
was  faltering.  L^dy  Randolph  acquired  a  number 
of  romantic  attachments;  the  most  serious  of 


these  was  with  Count  Kinsky,  a  diplomat  in  the 
.Austro-Hungarian  embassy  in  London. 

After  Lord  Randolph's  death  from  syphilis  in 
1895,  his  widow  began  a  career  in  her  own  right. 
She  was  not  squeamish  about  using  her  consider- 
able social  influence  in  support  of  her  son 
W  inston;  she  pressed  his  writing  on  publishers, 
sought  for  favourable  reviewers,  and  appealed 
directly  to  the  third  Marquess  of  Salisbur) ,  then 
prime  minister,  to  permit  him  to  join  the 
expedition  to  the  Sudan  under  Sir  H.  Herbert 
Kitchener  (later  first  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khar- 
toum, q.v.).  She  did  not  allow  a  chronic  shortage 
of  money  to  hamper  her  st\le  of  life:  she  kept 
from  the  door  a  wolf  of  considerable  size  and 
\oracit>'. 

In  1899  she  founded  and  edited  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Raiew;  in  spite  of  its  contributors,  this 
monthly  magazine  was  overpriced  at  a  guinea, 
had  no  theme,  and  failed  after  ten  issues.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Boer  War  in  1899,  she  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  American  women  which 
managed  to  obtain  and  equip  a  hospital  ship,  the 
Maine;  she  sailed  to  South  Africa  on  its  maiden 
voyage.  On  her  return,  in  1900,  she  married 
George  Frederick  Myddelton  Cornwallis-West 
(died  1 951),  an  officer  of  the  Scots  Guards,  who 
was  a  fortnight  older  than  her  elder  son.  He  was 
the  son  of  William  Cornwallis  Cornwallis-West, 
of  Ruthin  Castle,  Denbighshire.  The  marriage 
was  not  universally  welcomed;  however,  the 
couple  acquired  Salisburv'  Hall,  near  St  Albans, 
where  they  entertained  with  panache:  the  guests 
at  one  weekend  included  Edward  \'II  and  his 
entourage. 

In  1908  she  published  The  Reminiuences  of  Lady 
Randolph  Churchill h)' Mrs  Cornivallis-West,  which 
was  modestly  successful  in  both  Britain  and 
.America.  She  wrote  a  play,  His  Borrowed  Plumes, 
which  was  performed  in  1909  with  Mrs  Patrick 
Campbell  [q.v.  under  Beatrice  Campbell]  as 
director  and  leading  lady.  Cornwallis-West 
became  enamoured  of  Mrs  Campbell;  this  was 
the  effective  end  of  his  marriage  to  Jennie, 
although  she  did  not  divorce  him  until  19 13, 
when  she  reverted  to  the  name  ol  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill. 

During  the  war  of  191 4-1 8  she  was  chairman 
of  the  American  Women's  War  I  lospital  in 
Paignton,  and  ser\ed  personally  in  a  hospital  at 
Lancaster  (late.  She  wrote  articles  for  Pearson's 
Weekly  which  were  later  published  as  Small  Talks 
on  Big  Suhjecls  ( 1 9 1 6). 

In  June  19 18  she  married  Montagu  Phippen 
Porch,  ihc  son  of  Reginald  Porch,  of  The  Abbey, 
C  jlastonbun*,  Somerset.  I  Ic  was  a  colonial  official 
ser\ing  in  Nigeria;  he  was  then  forty-one  and  she 
was  sixty-four.  'He  has  a  future',  she  remarked, 
'and  1  have  a  past,  so  we  should  be  all  right.'  .She 
did  not  take  his  natiie,  nor  did  she  return  with  him 
to  Nigeria,  but  the  marriage  was  placidly  success- 
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ful.  'My  second  marriage  was  romantic  but  not 
successful;  my  third  marriage  was  successful  but 
not  romantic'  At  the  end  of  the  war  Porch 
resigned  from  the  Colonial  Ser\ice;  in  1921  he 
returned  to  Africa,  in  search  of  a  fortune.  During 
his  absence,  Jennie  fell  downstairs  while  visiting 
friends  in  Somerset,  breaking  her  ankle.  Gan- 
grene set  in,  and  her  leg  was  amputated.  She  died 
suddenly  in  London,  after  a  haemorrhage  of  an 
arterv  in  the  thigh,  29  June  192 1.  She  was  buried 
in  Bladon,  next  to  her  first  husband.  1  ler  second 
and  third  husbands  sunived  her,  dying  respect- 
ively in  1 95 1  and  1964. 

[Ralph  G.  MzTXin,  Lady  Randolph  Chiirdiill,  i8y4-iHj^, 
1969,  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  \ol.  ii:  The  Dramatu 
Years,  iSjs-igzi,  1971;  Peregrine  Churchill  andjulian 
M\K\\e\\,  Jennie:  a  Portrait  with  Letters,  1974.) 

G.  H.  L.  Lf.Mav 

CHURCHILL,  Randolph  Frederick  Edward 
Spencer-  (1911-1968),  journalist  and  .\1P,  was 
born  at  Bolton  Street,  London,  28  .May  191 1,  the 
only  son  and  second  of  four  children  of  (Sir)  W  in- 
ston  Leonard  Spencer-Churchill,  later  prime 
minister,  and  his  wife  Clementine  Ogihy  Hozier 
(later  Baroness  Spencer-Churchill)  Iqq.v.j.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  O.xford. 
He  was  a  loquacious  and  precocious  boy,  drink- 
ing double  brandies  at  the  age  of  eighteen — a 
habit  which  did  not  change  over  the  years.  1  lis 
father  disapproved,  but  told  a  visitor:  '.Modern 
young  people  will  do  what  they  like.  The  only 
time  parents  really  control  their  children  is  before 
they  are  born.  After  that  their  nature  unfolds 
remorselessly  petal  by  petal.'  Relations  bet\veen 
Winston  and  Randolph  were  always  uneasy,  the 
father  alternately  spoiling  and  being  infuriated  by 
the  son.  They  accompanied  each  other  in  reason- 
able harmony  on  Winston's  visit  to  Canada  and 
the  USA  in  1929,  but  Randolph  displeased  his 
father  soon  afterwards  by  leaving  O.vford  without 
a  degree  in  order  to  become  a  journaUst.  He  was 
at  an  early  age  a  fluent  writer  and  speaker,  and  a 
vigorous,  if  at  times  embarrassing,  supporter  of 
his  father's  cause. 

In  Februarv  1935,  without  consulting  his 
father,  he  stood  at  a  by-election  in  W  avertree  as 
an  independent  Conser\ative  against  the  India 
Bill,  thus  splitting  the  partv  vote  and  letting  in 
Labour.  In  the  general  election  that  autumn  he 
stood,  this  time  as  official  Consenative  candi- 
date, for  West  Toxteth.  I  le  lost,  and  lost  again  at  a 
by-election  in  Februarv  1936  in  Ross  and  Cro- 
mart)  against  Malcolm  MacDonald  |q.v.],  the 
National  Government  candidate  and  dominions 
secretarv' — another  embarrassment  for  his  father 
who  was  then  angling  for  a  cabinet  post.  In  1940, 
thanks  to  the  part)  truce,  he  was  elected  for  Pres- 
ton, but  lost  in  the  election  of  1945. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  a  major  in  the  4th 
Queen's  Own  Hussars,  ser\'ing  on  the  general 


staff  (intelligence)  at  GHQ.Middle  East.  Injanu- 
ar\  1944  he  was  parachuted  into  Yugoslavia  as  a 
member  of  the  (Sir)  Fitzroy  .Maclean  mission  to 
support  General  Tito.  He  was  joined  by  Evelyn 
Waugh  and  ¥.  \\ .  F.  Smith,  second  Earl  of  Bir- 
kenhead [qq.v.].  I  lis  loquacitv  maddened  his  col- 
leagues. There  is  a  storv  that  they  bet  him  a 
substantial  sum  that  he  could  not  read  a  certain 
number  of  books  of  the  Bible  without  talking. 
Well  before  the  end  of  Genesis  he  exclaimed 
'Christ!  This  is  exciting'  and  lost  his  bet,  but 
never  paid. 

After  two  more  unsuccessful  attempts  to  get 
into  Parliament  in  1950  and  1951  he  took  to 
authorship,  though  continuing  as  a  lecturer, 
journalist,  and  broadcaster.  I  lis  ambition  was  to 
write  the  life  of  his  father.  The  trustees  who 
owned  the  papers  were  not  too  sure.  He  decided 
to  show  that  he  was  a  serious  biographer  by  writ- 
ing the  Ufe  of  E.  G.  \  .  Stanley,  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Derby.  It  is  a  reputable  if  rather  dull  book,  but 
Lord  Derby  was  a  dull  man.  It  was  published  in 
1959  and  the  trustees  gave  their  consent.  Chur- 
chill assembled  a  team  of  ever-changing  research 
assistants — their  position  was  neither  easy  nor 
well  paid — at  his  house,  Slour  in  East  Berghoh, 
Suffolk.  In  1964  he  wrote  The  Fight  fur  the  Tur\' 
Leadership,  a  ven  pro-.\lacmillan  account  of  the 
accession  of  A.  Douglas-Home  (later  Lord 
Home  of  the  Ilirsel)  to  the  premiership.  He  was 
blown  out  of  the  water  on  17  Januarv  1964  by  Iain 
.\lacleod  [q.v.],  who  had  just  become  editor  of  the 
Spectator,  in  one  of  the  most  famous  and  devastat- 
ing articles  that  has  ever  appeared  in  that  journal. 
For  once  Randolph  had  no  comeback.  The  first 
volume  of  his  father's  biography  appeared  in 
1966,  Youth  1 874- 1  goo;  the  second.  The  Yuung 
Statesman  igoi-igi^,  a  year  later,  along  with  five 
companion  volumes  of  documentation  (1967-9). 
He  had  set  the  pattern  for  a  major  biographical 
achievement  but  he  died  prematurely.  The  work 
was  carried  to  completion  by  one  of  his  leading 
research  assistants,  .Martin  Gilbert.  The  eighth 
and  final  volume  appeared  in  1988. 

Slim,  blond,  and  good-looking  in  his  youth,  he 
became  somewhat  bloated  in  middle  age,  and  his 
potations  did  not  impro\e  his  appearance.  Con- 
versation with  him  could  be  exciting  and  enjoy- 
able, but  one  was  uneasily  aware  of  potential 
explosions.  He  was  not  liked  in  his  father's  war- 
time entourage:  'I  thought  Randolph  was  one  of 
the  most  objectionable  people  1  had  ever  met,' 
wrote  Sir  John  Colville,  one  of  Winston's  private 
secretaries.  The  shadow  of  a  famous  father  can 
often  damage  a  competitive  son. 

He  was  twice  married:  in  1932  to  Pamela 
Bervl,  daughter  of  Edward  Kenelm  Digby,  ele- 
venth Baron  Digby;  they  had  one  son.  The  mar- 
riage was  dissolved  in  1946  and  in  1948  he 
married  June,  daughter  of  Colonel  Rex  Hamilton 
Osborne,    of    Little    Ingleburn,    .Malmesburv, 
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Wiltshire;  they  had  one  daughter.  The  marriage 
was  dissohed  in  1961.  Churchill  died  at  Stour  6 
June  1968. 

[Randolph  Churchill,  Tmenl)-one  Years,  1965;  Martin 
Gilbert,  Churchill,  1971-88,  seriatim;  Mark  Amon 
(ed.).  The  Letters  o/Eiefyn  Haiigh,  1980;  Sir  John  Col- 
ville.  The  Fringes  of  Power,  1985;  private  information; 
personal  knowledge.)  Blakf. 

CHURCHWARD,  George  Jackson  (1857- 
1933),  railway  mechanical  engineer,  was  born  at 
Rowes  Farm,  Stoke  Gabriel,  south  Devon,  31 
Januar\  1857,  the  second  son  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  ^vo  daughters  of  George  Church- 
ward, a  farmer,  and  his  wife  .Adelina  Mary- 
Churchward,  a  cousin.  He  was  educated  at 
Totnes  Grammar  School.  The  Churchward 
family  had  been  squires  of  Stoke  Gabriel  from  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  centur> .  George  had  a  keen 
mathematical  flair,  and  in  1 873  became  a  pupil  of 
John  Wright,  the  locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon 
superintendent  of  the  South  Devon  Railway. 
Churchw ard  completed  his  pupillage  at  Swindon 
under  Joseph  .Armstrong,  the  locomotive  super- 
intendent of  the  Great  Western  Railway. 

From  1877  to  1880  he  gained  experience  in  the 
locomotive,  carriage,  and  wagon  drawing  offices 
at  Swindon  and  from  then  until  1882  worked  with 
Armstrong's  son  on  the  development  of  an 
improved  automatic  braking  system  which  over- 
came the  defects  of  previous  systems  which  had 
been  the  cause  of  serious  railway  accidents.  In 
1882  Churchward  became  assistant  carriage- 
works  manager  at  Swindon  and  manager  in  1885. 
He  w  as  involved  in  the  design  of  the  first  British 
train  with  vestibuled  corridor  connections 
between  carriages  and  other  improved  rolling- 
stock,  as  well  as  the  conversion  of  large  numbers 
of  passenger  carriages  from  the  broad  gauge  of  7 
ft.  between  tracks  designed  by  Isambard  King- 
dom Brunei  [q.v.]  to  the  standard  gauge  of  4  ft.  8^ 
ins.,  following  conversion  of  the  London  to  Pen- 
zance main  line  in  1892.  He  also  designed  new 
and  much  improved  axle  bearings,  which  largely 
eliminated  the  overheating  which  had  caused 
serious  traffic  delays. 

Having  clearly  demonstrated  his  abilities  he 
was  appointed  locomotive  works  manager  at 
Swindon  in  1895,  and  two  years  later  this  job  was 
combined  with  the  position  of  chief  a.ssi.stant 
IfKomotive  superintendent,  with  the  intention 
that  he  should  succeed  William  Dean,  whose 
health  was  failing.  Although  not  officially 
appointed  locomotive  superintendent  until  1902, 
Churchward  was  effectively  in  control  ol  the 
lucomutivc,  carriage,  and  wagon  departments 
from  1899  and  so  continued  until  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  1921,  with  the  new  title  of  chief 
mechanical  engineer  from  1 9 1 6.  I  le  was 
responsible  for  over  3,000  locomotives,  some 
9,000  carriages,  and  Ko.ooo  wagons,  in  addition 


to  a  total  staff  of  some  27,000,  of  whom  12,000 
were  at  Swindon. 

Churchward  was  determined  to  provide  Swin- 
don works  with  the  best  and  most  modern  plant 
and  machinen  possible,  the  works  having  been 
founded  in  1842  by  Brunei  and  (Sir)  Daniel 
Gooch  [q.v.].  When  he  took  over  control, 
machine  tools  were  steam-driven  by  shafts  and 
belting,  which  he  replaced  quickly  by  electric 
power  from  gas-engine-driven  generators.  He 
created  a  new  large  workshop  complex  within  a 
single  building  of  one-and-a-half  acres,  where 
boilers  and  other  locomotive  components  were 
made  and  erected.  By  191 2  Swindon  was  the 
most  modern  locomotive  works  in  the  countr\ . 

Perhaps  his  greatest  technical  achievement  was 
the  introduction  from  1903  to  1911  of  a  series  of 
nine  standard  locomotive  t>pes,  of  which  over 
1,100  were  built  by  1921.  Of  advanced  design, 
these  were  based  on  detailed  studies  of  the  latest 
practice  in  Europe  and  America.  Carefully  tested 
protot\pes  were  built  and  evaluated  before  quan- 
tit}'  production  commenced.  Churchward  pur- 
chased three  French  locomotives  of  a  t\pe  which 
had  an  outstanding  reputation  for  comparative 
tests  against  his  own  latest  locomotives,  which 
proved  equally  powerful  and  economical.  Never- 
theless, he  adopted  several  design  features  from 
the  French  machines.  His  locomotive  designs 
included  the  first  British  hea\y  freight  2-8-0 
t>pes  in  1903,  the  Pacific  4-6-2  express  t)pe  in 
1908,  and  the  first  general  purpose  2-6-0  t\pe  in 
19 II.  Maximum  standardization  of  components 
was  achieved  in  Churchvvard's  locomotives,  the 
advanced  design  features  of  which  were  later 
adopted  by  other  railways.  He  realized  the  need 
for  a  static  locomotive-testing  plant  where 
detailed  scientific  investigations  could  be  made. 
The  first  British  plant  was  buih  to  his  designs  in 

Churchward  w as  a  fine  figure  o(  a  man  and  his 
even  temperament  and  dignified  bearing  sug- 
gested the  countr>  squire,  an  impression  heigh- 
tened by  his  liking  for  tweed  suits.  1  le  was  a 
tactful  administrator  and  leader  of  men.  1  lis 
depth  of  vision,  grasp  of  essentials,  logical  think- 
ing, and  the  intuition  by  which  he  seemed  to 
sense  what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  about  him 
always  ensured  the  best  results.  1  le  gathered 
about  him  a  technical  staff  of  diverse  talents, 
whom  he  inspired  with  an  enthusiasm  to  give  of 
their  best. 

During  World  War  I  the  Swindon  works  was 
devoted  largely  to  the  production  ot  munitions 
under  ( ihurchward's  direction.  I  le  was  appointed 
CBK  in  19 18.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Institution  ol  Mechanical  l.ngineers,  the  Institu- 
tion of  (^ivil  I'Jigineers,  and  the  Association  of 
Railway  Locomotive  Lngineers,  ol  which  he  was 
president  in  19 17.  He  was  also  active  in  the  civic 
life  of  Swindon,  then  very  much  a  'railway  town'. 
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With  the  incorporation  of  the  town  in  igoo  he 
was  elected  to  the  council,  and  became  its  first 
mayor. 

Churchward  was  unmarried.  He  died  in  tragic 
circumstances  19  December  1933,  when  cross- 
ing the  railway  between  his  home  and  the  Swin- 
don works  in  foggy  weather. 

[Harold  Holcroft,.4«  Outline  of  Great  Wesleni  Locomothe 
Practice  18^7-1947,  1957;  II.  A.  V.  Bulleid,  Master 
Builders  of  Steam,  1963;  H.  C.  B.  Rogers,  G.  J.  Church- 
ward: a  Locomotive  Biography,  1975.] 

Gkorgf,  W.  Carpf.ntf.r 

CHUTE,  John  (1701-1776),  connoisseur  and 
amateur  architect,  was  born  30  December  1701, 
the  youngest  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  Edward  Chute  of  The  V'yne,  Hamp- 
shire, and  his  wife  Kalherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Anthony  Keck  [q.v.],  lawyer.  His  education 
included  a  year  at  Eton;  and  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  from  1 740  to  1 746  he  lived  in  Italy,  w  here  at 
the  beginning  of  his  stay  he  met  and  formed  a 
close  and  lasting  friendship  with  1  lorace  W  alpole 
[q.v.].  As  a  youngest  son  his  own  prospects  had 
been  poor — his  sojourn  abroad  had  been  in  the 
company  of  his  rich  younger  cousin  Francis 
Whithead,  to  whom  he  may  initially  ha\e  acted  as 
tutor — but  on  the  death  of  his  only  suniving 
brother  Anthony  in  1754  he  unexpectedly  suc- 
ceeded to  the  family  estates. 

Chute's  activity  as  an  architect  was  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  projects  only,  but  in  them  he 
established  a  distinct  contribution,  in  two  differ- 
ent directions.  One  was  as  a  significant  figure  in 
the  early  (iothic  Revival:  the  other  as  a  cla.ssical 
designer  of  marked  independence,  .^s  a  member 
of  VValpole's  'Committee  of  Taste'  he  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  creation  of  the  latter's  cel- 
ebrated Gothic  villa  of  Strawberrv  1  lill.  \\  alpole 
later  described  him  as  'an  able  geometrician  and 
an  exquisite  architect,  and  of  the  purest  taste  both 
in  the  Grecian  and  (jothic  st\les  ...  my  oracle  in 
taste,  the  standard  to  whom  1  submitted  my 
trifles,  the  genius  that  presided  o\er  poor  Straw- 
berry'; and  from  ^.1753  onwards  he  designed 
much  of  the  exterior,  as  w  ell  as  a  number  of  the 
interiors.  Other  works  in  the  Ciothic  style 
included  the  tomb  chamber  he  added  to  the  six- 
teenth-cenlun*  chapel  at  his  ow  n  house  of  The 
Vyne  <M756,  to  receive  a  monument  to  his  ances- 
tor Chaloner  Chute  (J.  1659,  q.v.),  and  Donn- 
ington  Grove  near  Newbur>,  Berkshire,  built  in 
1763  for  the  antiquan  James  Pettit  Andrews 
[q.v:]. 

Of  his  designs  in  a  classical  manner  the  first 
identified  was  a  proposal  of  1752 — in  the  form  of 
an  Italianate  palazzo  and  based  in  part  on  an  ele- 
vation in  Sebastiano  Serlio's  Tutte  L'Opcra  D'.tr- 
chltettura  (book  vii,  p.  49) — for  rebuilding  1  lagley 
Hall,  Worcestershire,  for  Sir  George  (later  first 
Baron)  Lyttelton  Jq.v.);  but  this  was  rejected  in 


favour  of  a  conventionally  Palladian  one  by  San- 
derson Miller  Jq.v.].  At  Ihe  \yne  in  1770,  how- 
ever, he  constructed  a  spectacular  staircase 
within  the  former  great  hall,  a  luur  deforce  which 
Walpole  accurately  described  as  'theatric' — 
meaning  after  the  manner  of  stage  design — and 
which  has  no  parallels  in  English  country -house 
architecture.  The  monument  to  Chaloner  Chute, 
also  designed  by  him  and  in  a  seventeenth- 
century  classical  style,  was  eventually  erected 
after  his  death  by  his  cousin  T.  L.  Chute. 

Chute  was  a  man  of  unimpressi\ e  appearance, 
frail  and  near-sighted,  and  although  abstemious 
was  a  lifelong  sufferer  from  gout;  but  like  \V  alpole 
he  was  a  vivid  and  witty  correspondent  and  con- 
versationalist and  a  discriminating  connoisseur  of 
literature  and  the  arts.  In  1757,  like  his  father 
before  him,  he  sen  ed  as  high  sheriff  of  I  lamp- 
shire.  He  died  unmarried  26  .May  1776  and  was 
buried  in  Sherborne  St  John,  Hampshire. 

[H.  .\I.  Coi\  in,  A  Biographical  Diclionar)'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  i978;John  Frederick  flarris,  Catalogue 
oj  British  Drawings  f/r  Architecture .  .  .  in  American  Collec- 
tions, 1971;  Warren  IF  Smith,  Originals  Abroad,  1952.) 

Pktkr  Ff.ach 

CLANRICARDE,  first  .Marquess  of  (1802- 
1874),  politician.  [See  blrgh,  ilickjohn  de.] 

CLANVOW,  Sir  John  (f.1341-1391),  courtier 
and  poet,  was  probably  the  son  and  heir  of  John 
Clanvow,  a  minor  landowner  in  the  \\ elsh  bor- 
ders. In  his  early  years  John  the  younger  saw 
active  serxice  abroad.  In  1364  he  fought  in  Brit- 
tany. In  1370  he  was  with  Sir  John  Chandos  [q.v.] 
when  he  fell  at  Lussac  and  subsequently  with  Sir 
Robert  Knollys  [q.v.]  in  Picardy.  In  1373-4  he 
accompanied  John  of^  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster 
[q.v.],  on  his  great  chaauchee  across  France  from 
Calais  to  Bordeaux.  In  1378,  in  another  foray  into 
Brittany,  he  w  as  again  w  ith  Gaunt  w  hen  the  latter 
launched  his  abortive  attack  on  St  .Malo. 

Between  campaigns  he  formed  attachments  of 
a  more  lasting  kind.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  con- 
nections forged  in  his  native  county ,  he  came  into 
contact  w  ith  I  lumphrey  de  Bohun,  sixth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  by  whom  he  was  retained  with  a  life 
annuity  of  £40.  When  the  earl  died  without  male 
issue  in  1373,  he  was  taken  on  as  a  king's  knight 
by  Edward  III  who,  in  addition  to  confirming  the 
earl's  grant,  awarded  him  an  annuity  for  life  of 
jCso.  Payment  of  the  annuity  was  continued  by  the 
king's  successor,  Richard  II,  whose  favour  he  w as 
to  enjoy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1381  or  a  litde 
earlier  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  group  of 
'chamber  knights',  who  were  the  most  trusted 
executants  of  the  royal  w  ill.  I  lis  annuity  w  as  first 
raised  to  too  marks  (£66  13s.  4d.),  assigned  on 
the  lordship  of  Haverford,  and  then  on  20  August 
1385  replaced  by  a  grant  for  life  to  him  of  that 
lordship. 
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Clanvow's  retention  by  the  Crown  brought  him 
a  variet>  of  employments.  In  Herefordshire  he 
was  a  JP  and  several  times  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  disturbances,  while  at  court  he  was 
entrusted,  among  other  responsibilities,  with  a 
number  of  diplomatic  missions. 

Important  though  these  duties  were,  they  were 
fairly  routine  in  character;  they  did  not  bring 
Clanvow^  to  the  notice  of  a  wider  public.  \\  hat  did 
was  his  espousal  of  unorthodox  religious  views. 
According  to  the  chronicler  Thomas  W'alsingham 
[q.v.)  he  was  one  of  a  group  of  knights  who  were 
adherents  of  the  ideas  of  John  WycHffe  [q.v.].  Of 
the  group  Clanvow  is  the  only  one  known  to  have 
committed  his  beliefs  to  writing.  In  a  tract,  known 
from  its  principal  theme  as  The  Two  Hays,  he 
reflects,  significantly  in  English,  on  the  choice 
that  Our  Lord  offers  men  between  the  pain  of  hell 
and  the  bliss  of  heaven.  There  are  no  avowedly 
Wycliffite  thoughts  in  the  piece;  it  is  not  doctri- 
nally  polemical;  and  it  eschews  comment  on  the 
real  presence.  But  its  silences  may  be  considered 
suggestive  of  dissent:  there  is  no  mention  of  con- 
fession, pilgrimage,  or  the  veneration  of  the 
saints.  Authorit\  throughout  rests  on  the  scrip- 
tures. Support  for  Wycliffite  positions  is  therefore 
implicit  if  not  entirely  explicit. 

Clanvow's  literary  activity  also  extended  to  the 
writing  of  poetry.  The  Book  of  Cupid,  his  one  sur- 
viving work,  is  a  piece  of  sufficient  merit  to  have 
been  thought  until  the  nineteenth  century  to  have 
been  written  by  his  friend  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
[q.v.].  Like  the  latter's  Parliament  of  Fowls,  to 
which  it  is  indebted,  it  takes  the  form  of  a  dream 
vision  incorporating  a  debate  about  the  nature  of 
love.  The  mo  protagonists,  the  cuckoo  and  the 
nightingale,  present  a  series  of  antithetical  state- 
ments about  the  power  of  love,  in  which  the 
cuckoo  finally  gains  the  edge.  The  narrator  him- 
self— the  subject  of  his  poem — joins  in,  and 
offers  sympathy  to  the  defeated  party.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  accomplished  poem.  Though  it 
lacks  the  tension  of  Chaucer's  Parliament  of  Fowls, 
it  is  possessed  of  a  wry,  self-mocking  quality 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  most  attractive  works  of 
the  age. 

In  his  final  years  Clanvow  participated  in  the 
revival  of  crusading  activity  in  Kurope  and  north 
Africa.  In  1390  he  took  part  with  other  Knglish 
knights  in  a  Genoese-led  attack  on  the  port  of 
Tunis.  In  the  following  year  he  was  on  his  way  to 
Constantinople  when  he  died  17  October  in  a 
village  in  (ireece. 

From  the  subsequent  descent  of  his  estates  it 
can  be  established  that  John's  heir  was  (me 
'ITiomas  Clanvow,  either  a  son  or  a  brother;  but 
the  general  uncertainty  attending  the  family  pedi- 
gree makes  it  impossible  to  establish  with  accur- 
acy the  rclatioaship  between  him  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 


[Calendar  of  Close  Rolls;  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls;  .\. 
Clarke  et  al.  (cds.),  Fuedera,  1816-69;  L.  C.  Hector  and 
B.  F.  Har\ey  (eds.),  The  Westminster  Chronicle,  t;^8i- 
ijg4,  1982;  \'.  J.  Scattergood  (ed.),  The  Works  of  Sir 
John  Clanvow,  1975.]  NiGF.L  Saul 

CLARK,  Alfred  Joseph  (1885-1941),  pharma- 
cologist, was  born  19  August  1885  in  Northover, 
near  Glastonbury,  the  elder  son  and  second  of 
four  children  of  Francis  Joseph  Clark,  partner  in 
C  &  J  Clark  Ltd.  (shoe  manufacturers  at  Street, 
Somerset)  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mary  Smithson. 
As  with  earlier  generations  of  his  Quaker  family, 
his  secondary  education  was  at  Bootham  School, 
York.  He  entered  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1903,  and  gained  first  classes  in  both  parts  of  the 
natural  sciences  tripos  (1905  and  1907).  From 
childhood  he  had  been  fascinated  by  natural  his- 
tory, and  at  Cambridge  he  decided  on  a  career 
which  would  enable  him  to  combine  medical 
research  with  his  interest  in  comparative  biology . 
To  this  end  a  medical  degree  was  essential,  and 
he  undertook  his  clinical  training  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew's  Hospital,  where  he  again  excelled.  Once 
qualified  (MB  19 10,  MRCP  1912,  MD  19 14, 
FRCP  1 921),  he  began  a  career  in  pharmacologi- 
cal and  physiological  research  which  was  inter- 
rupted only  by  senice  in  both  world  wars.  In 
December  19 18  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
pharmacology  at  the  University  of  Cape  Town. 
P'rom  1920  to  1926  he  held  the  chair  of  pharma- 
cology at  University  College  London.  Then,  from 
1926  until  his  death,  he  was  professor  of  materia 
medica  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Clark  made  two  key  contributions  to  the  devel- 
opment of  pharmacology  and  hence  medicine. 
The  first  was  to  establish  that  the  primary  effects 
of  drugs  on  cells  (here  'drug'  is  used  in  its  broader 
sense)  are  in  principle  fully  understandable  in 
terms  of  the  known  laws  of  physical  and  biological 
chemistry.  This  was  achieved  partly  by  a  classical 
series  of  experiments  to  study  the  action  of  acety  1- 
choline  and  atropine  on  their  targets  (receptors) 
in  'simple'  test  objects  such  as  the  isolated  heart 
of  the  frog,  and  partly  by  a  painstaking  and  even- 
handed  re-evaluation  of  the  welter  of  information 
of  very  variable  quality  that  was  already  available. 
The  outcome  was  The  Mode  of  Action  of  Drills  on 
Cells,  1933,  and  an  immensely  innuential  mono- 
graph on  general  pharmacology  [Ilctflcr's  lluiid- 
hiuh  der  experitnetitelleu  Pliarmakoloiiie,  vol.  i\, 
1937).  I  lis  work  in  this  area  greatly  strengthened 
what  can  fairly  be  described  as  the  British  school 
ot  pharmacology,  which  is  exemplified  by  Clark 
himself,  and  included  Sir  John  (iaddum  |q.v.|, 
1 1.  ().  Schild,  and,  later,  r!  P.  Stephenson.  (Sir) 
William  Patoii.  II.  P.  Rang.  1).  (iolquhoun,  and 
(Sir)  James  Black.  Its  emphasis  on  careful  mea- 
surement and  exact  analysis  of  the  events 
mediated  by  receptors  was  to  be  justified  by  the 
key  role  this  was  to  play  in  the  subsequent  devel- 
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opment  of  novel  drugs  for  the  treatment  of,  for 
example,  angina  and  hypertension. 

A  second  major  contribution  was  through  his 
textbook  Applied  P/ianmcolofr^'  (1923).  This  was 
characterized  by  its  physiological  and  pathophy- 
siological emphasis,  by  the  inclusion  of  experi- 
mental evidence  wherever  possible,  and  by  its 
quantitative  approach.  Clark  had  always  loved 
computation,  and  a  childhood  estimation  of  the 
minimum  possible  capacit)  of  Noah's  ark  fore- 
shadowed his  later  demonstration  in  Applied 
Pharmacology'  that  the  preparation  of  some 
homoeopathic  remedies  involved  dilutions  of 
such  order  that  there  would  be  only  one  drug 
molecule  in  a  volume  of  solution  equal  to  that  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Neptune. 
New  editions  oi Applied  Pliannacolog)'  were  pre- 
pared at  regular  intenals,  Hrst  by  Clark  himself 
and  then  by  his  successors  at  Universit)'  College 
London. 

He  also  ser\'ed  the  wider  scientific  communit\ , 
and  the  general  public,  by  his  influential  mem- 
bership of  the  Medical  Research  Council  from 
1934,  and  by  his  lifelong  interest  in  the  provision 
of  safe  and  effective  medication.  The  latter  led 
him  to  publish  a  pungent  tract  on  patent  medi- 
cines. He  was  as  vigorous  physically  as  intellec- 
tually, and  rowed  for  his  college  at  Cambridge. 
Later,  he  became  a  keen  and  accomplished 
mountaineer. 

Clark  was  profoundly  influenced  by  his  sen  ice 
as  a  field  medical  officer  in  \\ orld  War  1.  He  also 
sened  in  World  VV ar  II,  becoming  a  lieutenant- 
colonel.  His  total  and  sometimes  even  austere 
commitment  to  the  highest  professional  and  per- 
sonal standards  can  be  understood  in  the  context 
of  that  harrowing  experience.  It  was  also  the 
occasion  of  his  resignation  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.  His  many  honours  included  the  award  of 
the  MC  in  191 7  and  election  to  fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1931.  He  became  MRCPE  in 
1926  and  FRSE  in  1927.  In  Cape  Town  he  met 
his  wife,  Beatrix  Powell,  daughter  of  Robert 
W  illiam  1  lazell,  medical  practitioner  in  Cape 
Town.  They  married  in  19 19  and  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Clark  died  in  Edinburgh  30 
July  1 94 1. 

[E.  B.  \'erne>  in  Obilitar)'  \oliia  oj  Fcllmvi  0/  llie  Royal 
Societ}'  no.  10,  vol.  iii,  December  1941;  David  Hazell 
Clark,  Alfred  Joseph  Clark:  a  Memoir,  1985.) 

13.  H.Jenkinson 

CLARK,  Esther  (171 6-1794),  poet,  was  baptized 
I  o  .April  1 7 1 6  in  I  lolt,  \\  iltshire,  the  only  child  of 
the  Revd  John  Lewis,  incumbent  at  the  parish 
church  of  St  Katharine,  Holt,  17 14-61,  and  his 
wife  Esther.  Little  is  known  of  Esther  Lewis's 
early  life  or  education,  except  that  her  interest  in 
literature  was  probably  stimulated  by  her  father, 
who  was  an  antiquarian  with  a  particular  interest 
in  heraldr\ . 


Following  her  mother's  death  in  1744,  Esther 
Lewis  continued  to  live  with  her  father  in  Holt. 
She  suffered  smallpox  at  some  point  in  the  1740s. 
It  is  believed  that  she  was  attended  by  Samuel 
Bowden  [q.v.],  a  physician  who  lived  in  Frome, 
Somerset.  Bowden  was  an  accomplished  minor 
poet  who  promoted  Lewis's  work.  Her  poems 
were  appearing  in  iht  Bath  Journal  by  1749  under 
the  name  of 'Sylvia'.  Poems  by  herself  and  Bow- 
den appeared  in  various  London  periodicals  at 
about  this  time.  Bow  den's  Poems  on  I  driotis  Sub- 
jects (1754)  contained  a  number  of  Lewis's  com- 
positions. During  the  1750s  and  1760s  Lewis 
made  other  literan*  acquaintances,  including  Dr 
Samuel  Salter,  master  of  the  Charterhouse  in 
London,  and  Sarah  Fielding  [qq.v.],  who  lived 
near  Bath  after  1758. 

John  Lewis  died  at  the  beginning  of  November 
1761 ,  and  Esther  Lewis  appears  to  have  been  left 
without  a  home.  On  2  October  1762  she  married 
Robert  Clark  of  Tetbun,,  Gloucestershire,  whose 
first  wife  had  died  in  1755  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  Mar>.  Clark  owned  an  estate  in 
Tetbur)  which  was  eventually  given  the  name 
Highgrove  by  his  grandson  John  Paul  Paul. 
Esther  Clark  was  about  eighteen  years  older  than 
her  new  husband,  but  may  not  have  revealed  her 
actual  age  to  him.  Esther  Clark  moved  to  Tet- 
bun, where  she  cared  for  her  step-daughter  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  local  charities.  In  1774 
she  donated  £50  tor  the  maintenance  of  alms 
women  in  the  town.  .A  collection  of  her  work. 
Poems  Aloral  and  Entertaining  (1789),  was  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  charities  in  Bath  and 
Gloucester  and  of  Sunday  schools  in  Tetbur). 
.Although  many  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  dis- 
played genuine  wit  as  well  as  acute  social  obser- 
\  ation,  they  passed  largely  unnoticed  by  reviewers 
at  the  time. 

An  inscription  in  the  church  at  'letburx 
records  Esther  Clark's  death  8  May  1794  at  the 
age  of  sevent>-five.  However,  she  had  by  that 
time  passed  her  eightieth  birthday. 

[A.  T.  Lee,  The  History  of  the  Tomti  and  Parish  ofTetbuty, 
1857;  R.  Bigland,  Gloucestershire,  suppl.  vol.,  1889; 
N.  .\1.  Herbert  (ed.),  Victoria  Histor\'  of  the  Counties  of 
England.  Gloucestershire,  vol.  xi,  1976;  Janet  Todd  (ed.), 
A  Dictionary  of  British  and  American  Homen  Uriters 
1 660- 1 800,  1984;  Roger  Lonsdale  (ed.),  Eighteenth 
Centur}'  Homen  Poets:  an  Oxford  Antholog}-,  1989;  infor- 
mation from  Wiltshire  count>  archivists.) 

Richard  Gref.nf. 

CLARKE,  Alexander  Ross  (1828-1914),  geo- 
desist,  was  born  16  December  1828  in  Reading, 
the  eldest  son  of  David  Ross  Clarke,  merchant, 
and  his  wife  Eliza,  daughter  of  Charles  Hall. 
After  early  years  in  Jamaica  and  Erriboll,  Scot- 
land, the  family  setded  in  London.  Clarke 
entered  the  Royal  Militar\-  Academy,  and  in  1847 
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came  first  in  his  class  and  was  commissioned  as  a 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Engineers.  In 
1850  he  was  posted  to  the  Ordnance  Suney  in 
Southampton;  from  185 1  to  1854  he  was  in 
Canada,  returning  in  1854  to  ser\e  under  (Sir) 
Henr.  James  [q.v.]  as  the  Sur\ey's  chief"  math- 
ematical and  scientific  adviser. 

Clarke  entered  the  Ordnance  Sur\ey  at  a  cru- 
cial time,  just  as  the  obser\ations  from  the  princi- 
pal triangulation  of  Great  Britain  were  nearly 
complete.  A  skilled  mathematician,  he  reduced 
the  measurements  into  a  usable  form  with  the 
method  of  least-squares,  developed  by  leading 
continental  mathematicians  such  as  F.  W.  Bessel, 
C.  F.  Gauss,  and  O.  W.  Struve.  The  results  were 
published  as  zn  Account  .  .  .  of  the  Principal  Tri- 
angulation {1858),  which  greatly  enhanced  the 
Ordnance  Suney's  reputation  for  precision. 

In  i860  Clarke  began  an  elaborate  comparison 
of  the  standards  of  length  used  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Russia,  as  well 
as  those  of  India  and  .Australia.  This  was  part  of  a 
European  project,  organized  by  Struve,  to 
measure  an  arc  from  Valentia  in  Ireland  to  Orsk 
in  Russia.  The  aim  was  to  co-ordinate  triangu- 
lations  across  Europe.  Clarke  thereby  played  a 
major  part  in  the  thrust  towards  international 
standardization  that  became  so  important  in  late 
nineteenth-centur\  European  science. 

Clarke  had  a  passionate  interest  in  calculadng 
the  figure  of  the  Earth,  another  central  problem 
for  an  accurate  topographical  sun  ey.  1  le  tackled 
the  problem  on  at  least  five  separate  occasions, 
and  his  results  (especially  one  in  the  1866  suney 
of  standards  of  length)  were  employed  through- 
out the  world.  In  1880  he  published  Geodesy,  a 
textbook  based  on  a  major  article  written  for  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  This  remained  a  stan- 
dard work  well  into  the  next  centur) . 

Clarke  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societv  in  1862  and  received  a  Royal  medal  in 
1887. 1  le  was  appointed  CB  in  1870,  and  sened 
as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Geodetic  Con- 
gress in  1883. 

The  pursuit  of  abstract  science  within  the  mili- 
tar>-  was  not  without  critics.  When  the  \\  ar  Office 
di.scovered  in  1881  that  Clarke  had  been  at  a 
home  station  for  twenty-seven  years,  it  ordered 
him  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  Ordnance 
Suney  and  take  up  a  post  in  .Mauritius.  Clarke 
was  furious  and  retired.  Despite  protests,  the 
official  decision  stood.  I'or  his  last  three  decades 
Clarke  played  no  part  in  science  or  public  affairs. 

(Clarke  was  a  deeply  religious  man  who  enjoyed 
mathematics,  music,  and  domestic  life.  In  1853 
he  married  Frances  (died  1888),  daughter  oi 
(.Vlajor-(iencral)  Matthew  (Charles  Dixon  of  the 
R(i)'al  Engineers.  Clarke  usually  worked  at  home, 
often  with  their  five  daughters  and  three  sons 
playing  in  the  same  room.  I  le  died  1 1  i'ebruary 
1914  at  his  home  in  Keigale,  Surrey. 


[C.  Close  in  Rvyal  Engineers  Journal,  \ol.  xxxix,  1925; 
Salure,  vol.  xcii,  1914;  E.  W.  Hills  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Societ}\  series  \,  vol.  xc,  1914;  VV.  A.  Seymour 
(ed.),,^  History  of  the  Ordnance  Sune)!,  1980.] 

J.  .\.  SfCORO 

CLARKE,  Edward  (1649/51-1710),  politician 
and  friend  of  John  Locke  [q.v.],  was  born  in  either 
1649  or,  more  probably,  1651,  the  only  son  of 
Edward  Clarke,  gentleman,  of  Chipley,  near 
Taunton,  Somerset,  and  his  first  wife  Ann, 
daughter  of  Mark  Knight  of  Buckinghamshire. 
He  matriculated  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in 
1667,  moved  to  the  Inner  Temple  in  1670,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 673 . 1  le  became  involved 
in  Whig  politics  and  in  1680  was  appointed 
trustee  of  the  estate  of  .Anthony  Ashle\  Cooper, 
first  Earl  of  Shaftesburv  [q.v.].  He  marked  his 
arrival  in  count}  societ\  by  rebuilding  Chipley  in 
the  1 680s,  and  engaging  in  rivaln  with  the  nearby 
Tor),  John  Sanford  of  Nynehead. 

In  1675  Clarke  married  Mar>,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Jepp  and  Elizabeth  Buckland  of  Sutton 
Court,  Chew  Magna,  distant  kin  of  Locke's.  The 
Correspondence  ofjfohn  Locke  contains  nearly  four 
hundred  letters  to  and  from  the  Clarke  family, 
from  1682  to  1704.  One  series  (1684-91),  for  the 
benefit  of  Edward  junior,  formed  the  basis  of 
Locke's  Some  Thoughts  Concerning  Education 
(1693).  Locke  sent  Clarke  drafts  of.-^;;  Essay  Con- 
cerning Human  Understanding,  and  left  papers  with 
him  when  he  fled  to  Holland  in  1683.  He  was 
devoted  to  Clarke's  children,  nicknaming  Bett> 
'his  wife'. 

Locke  called  his  west-countn,  friends  'the 
Row':  Clarke,  Sir  Walter  Vonge  (third  baronet, 
q.v.)  of  Escott,  and  Richard  Duke  of  Otterton. 
They  shared  \\  hig  exclusionist  politics  and  were 
arrested  during  the  .Monmouth  rebellion.  They 
were  tempted  to  make  peace  with  James  11  when 
offered  revenge  against  Ton  ism:  Clarke  got  the 
backing  of  James's  electoral  agents.  Conse- 
quently he  suffered  at  the  polls  in  the  Revolution 
elections  of  1689  and  did  not  enter  Parliament 
until  1690.  He  had  been  defeated  at  his  first 
attempt  in  1685,  and  in  1689  petitioned  the  Com- 
mons against  Torx  violence  at  the  hustings.  I  lis 
seat  throughout  was  Taunton,  and  once  success- 
ful he  sat  until  his  death.  Although  an  Anglican, 
his  sympathies  lay  with  his  dis.senting,  textile- 
artisan  constituents.  In  1689,  through  Locke,  he 
was  appointed  auditor-general  to  (^ueen  Mar)  11; 
her  death  in  1694  was  a  great  blow.  1  le  remained 
a  court  W  hig,  becoming  an  excise  commissioner 
in  1694,  and  sening  the  junto  leader,  Baron 
(John)  Somers  (q.v.|. 

Clarke  mainly  lodged  in  London,  directed  the 
education  of  a  brood  of  children,  and  left  Chipley 
and  the  nursing  of  his  constituency  to  the 
redoublable  Mar>.  He  became  Locke's  voice  in 
Parliament,  the  keystone  of  'the  (College',  which 
included  I  .ocke,  John  Freke,  ^  onge,  and  Somers. 
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Clarke's  voluminous  papers  include  many  draft 
bills  and  policy  documents.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  ending  of  press  censorship  (1695),  the  re- 
coinage  (1695-6),  and  the  Irish  Woollen  Act 
(1697-8).  Among  his  nicknames  were  'Edward 
the  Grave'  and  'Standard  Clarke'. 

Illness  rendered  Clarke  inactive  in  the  1700s. 
Man.  died  in  1706;  he  at  Chipley  20  October 
1 7 10.  They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters,  eight 
suniving  infancy.  He  left  about  £20,000,  mainly 
in  Bank  and  East  India  stock.  Chipley  w  as  demo- 
lished in  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  Sanford 
descendants  withdrew  to  the  smaller  house  adjac- 
ent, where  today  hangs  Clarke's  portrait,  and 
legends  persist  about  Locke  composing  philos- 
ophy in  the  bowling  green. 

[Editions  of  Eocke's  Correspondence  (eds.  E.  I3e  Beer, 
1 976-;  B.  Rand,  1927,  1975)  and  Some  Tlioughls  Con- 
cerning Education  (eds. J.  E.  Axtell,  i968;J.  \V.  andj.  S. 
Yolton,  1989);  1,.  Davison  and  T.  Keirn  in  Parlianien- 
lart'  Hislor)',  vol.  vii,  1988;  Sanford  collection,  Somerset 
Record  Office,  Taunton;  History  of  Parliament  Irust, 
Eondon.]  .MarkGoldif, 

CLEMENT,  Joseph  (1779-1844),  engineer,  was 
born  13  June  1779  in  Great  .Asby  in  Westmor- 
land, the  son  of  Thomas  Clemmet,  a  hand-loom 
weaver,  and  his  wife  Sarah.  I  le  w  as  educated  at 
the  village  school,  learning  to  read  and  write,  but 
otherwise  he  was  self-taught.  I  le  first  worked  as  a 
weaver,  then  as  a  slater,  but  in  his  spare  time 
began  to  learn  metal -working  skills  from  the  local 
blacksmith,  building  a  lathe.  Clement  decided 
that  he  preferred  engineering,  and  by  1805  was 
making  power  looms  at  a  nearby  factor*.  He 
moved  to  Glasgow  in  1807  and,  taking  lessons  in 
drawing,  became  a  highly  skilled  draughtsman. 

In  18 13  he  moved  to  London,  then  the  fore- 
most engineering  centre  in  the  world.  His  rare 
combination  of  mechanical  and  drawing  skills 
enabled  him  to  find  w  ork  quickly,  soon  becoming 
works  manager  at  Bramahs,  and  by  1 8 1 5  he  was 
chief  draughtsman  at  Maudslay,  Sons  &.  Field. 
His  experience  at  two  of  the  most  renowned 
engineering  firms  in  the  world  was  to  prove 
invaluable.  In  181 7  Clement  left  Maudslays  and 
set  up  his  ow  n  business,  specializing  in  technical 
drawing  and  the  manufacture  of  high-precision 
machinerv .  I  lis  w orks  were  on  a  small  scale  until 
in  1823  he  became  engineer  for  the  Difference 
Engine  project  of  Charles  Babbage  [q.v.],  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  build  highly  accurate 
large  machine  tools  for  his  workshop,  the  best 
known  of  which  w as  his  large  planing  machine, 
built  in  183 1 .  Machine  tools  of  its  size  and  accur- 
acy were  so  rare  at  that  time  that  it  could  earn;(;io 
a  day,  and  it  was  Clement's  principal  source  of 
income  for  ten  years. 

Clement  was  an  outstanding  toolmaker  and 
draughtsman.  He  was  awarded  three  medals  by 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  .^rts,  which 
published  illustrated  descriptions  of  several  of  his 


tools  and  inventions.  He  introduced  both  head- 
less and  fluted  screw  -cutting  taps,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  system  of  screw  threads. 
His  works  were  regarded  as  'one  of  the  best 
schools  of  its  time  for  the  training  of  practical 
mechanics',  the  most  distinguished  engineer  to 
work  there  being  (Sir)  Joseph  Whinvorth  [q.v.]. 

Clement  set  a  high  value  on  his  work,  often 
astonishing  customers  by  his  charges.  He  was 
described  by  the  engineering  historian  Samuel 
Smiles  [q.v.]  as  a  'hea\y-browed  man  without  any 
polish  of  manner  or  speech'  whose  head  w as  'a 
complete  repertory  of  inventions'  and  w  ho  liked 
nothing  better  than  a  'tough  job'.  He  died  in 
1844. 

[Samuel  Smiles,  Industrial  Biography,  1863;  E.  T.  C. 
Roll,  Took  for  the  Job,  1965.]  Peter  Turvf.v 

CLEMENTI,  Muzio  (1752-1832),  composer 
and  pianist,  was  born  23  January  1752  in  Rome, 
the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  N'icolo  Clementi, 
silversmith,  and  his  wife  Magdalena  Kaiser.  I  le 
was  baptized  as  .\lutius  Philippus  \incentius 
Eranciscus  Xaverius.  He  showed  musical  ability 
at  an  early  age,  and  while  yet  a  boy  received  a 
sound  education  in  organ  playing,  singing,  and 
composition.  \\  hen  not  quite  fourteen  years  old 
he  became  organist  of  his  parish  church,  San 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  Rome.  But  in  1766  he  came 
to  the  notice  of  Peter  Beckford  [q.v.],  then  travell- 
ing in  Italy,  who,  in  return  for  payments  to  the 
father,  brought  the  boy  to  live  at  his  home  in 
Stapleton  Iwerne,  Dorset,  for  seven  years.  Beck- 
ford's  intentions  are  not  known,  but  while  living 
quietly  there  from  1766  or  1767  Clementi  pur- 
sued a  disciplined  curriculum  of  self-study  in 
music  and  practice  on  the  harpsichord  and  pub- 
lished his  Op.  I ,  a  set  of  six  sonatas  dedicated  to 
Beckford,  in  1771. 

In  about  1774  he  was  free  to  move  to  London, 
where  he  attracted  favourable  notice  by  the  publi- 
cation of  three  keyboard  sonatas.  Op.  2,  in  1779 
and  w  hich  thenceforw  ard  w  as  his  base  for  w  ork  as 
performer,  composer,  and  teacher,  .\mong  his 
important  pupils  were  J.  B.  Cramer  and  John 
Field  [qq.v.].  He  also  ventured  into  musical 
commerce,  and  after  joining  with  John  Longman 
as  Longman,  Clementi  &  Co.,  1 798-1 801,  he 
entered  into  partnership  w  ith  F.  \\ .  Collard  [q.v.] 
and  others  as  music  publisher,  dealer,  and  piano- 
forte maker  as  Clementi  &  Co.,  1 801-6.  .After  his 
retirement  this  became  the  well-known  piano- 
forte manufacturing  firm  of  Collard  &  Collard. 
By  an  extended  tour  in  1780-2  he  had  become 
known  as  a  pianist  in  Paris,  Strasburg,  Munich, 
and  Vienna,  and  in  1802  he  was  enthusiastically 
received  in  St  Petersburg.  From  1802  to  1810  he 
travelled  abroad,  to  Berlin,  Dresden,  Naples, 
Rome,  Milan,  and  \  ienna,  partly  as  a  representa- 
tive of  his  firm.  In  1 813  he  was  one  of  the  original 
directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Societv.  He  was 
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acclaimed  in  Leipzig  in  1820-2  and  he  retired  in 
1830,  moving  to  Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  and 
then  to  Evesham,  Worcestershire. 

In  1 80 1  he  published  a  valuable  pedagogical 
work.  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano 
Forte.  As  a  composer  he  cultivated  various  forms, 
including  the  symphony,  but  his  lasting  import- 
ance rests  on  his  series  of  over  sixt>  solo  sonatas 
for  keyboard  (after  Op.  7,  distinctively  for  piano- 
forte rather  than  harpsichord)  and  his  famous 
'Gradus  ad  Parnassum'  (1817-26).  This  is  not 
exclusively  a  collection  of  technical  exercises  but 
includes  also  canons,  fugues,  sonata  movements, 
characteristic  pieces,  and  etudes  of  an  artistic 
r\pe.  The  inscription  'Father  of  the  Pianoforte', 
placed  over  his  grave  in  the  cloisters  of  Westmin- 
ster .Abbey  in  1877,  is  both  too  emphatic  and  too 
exclusive.  Nevertheless,  as  composer  and  teacher 
his  influence  was  a  formative  contribution  to  the 
development  of  pianism  in  the  nineteenth 
centur>. 

Clementi  married  Caroline,  daughter  of 
Johann  Georg  Gottfried  Lehmann,  cantor  of  St 
Nicholas  church,  Berlin,  in  1804.  She  died  in 
1805  after  giving  birth  to  a  son.  In  18 11  he  mar- 
ried Emma,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Gisborne, 
whose  forebears  came  from  Birmingham.  They 
had  two  sons  and  X\\q  daughters.  Clementi  died  in 
Evesham  10  .March  1832. 

[Quarierly  Musical  Magazine,  vol.  ii,  1820,  pp.  308-16; 
Hanmnicon,  vol.  ix,  1 83 1 ,  pp.  1 83-6;  Max  L  nger,  Muzio 
Clenietilis  Lehen,  Leipzig,  1914;  Alan  Tyson,  Thematic 
Catalogue  of  the  Works  of  Muzio  Cletnenli,  1967;  Leon 
Piantinga,  Clementi,  his  Life  and  Music,  1977.] 

\Vatkjns  Shaw 

CLERKE,  Richard  (//.  1 572-1 596),  navigator 
and  privateer,  claimed  to  have  been  born  at  Buck- 
hurst,  Essex,  but  is  generally  referred  to  as  'of 
Weymouth'.  I le  presumably  learned  his  trade  in 
the  ships  of  the  latter  port,  being  master  of  the 
Pilgrim  between  Weymouth  and  Bordeaux  in 
1572.  Part  at  least  of  the  next  ten  years  was  evi- 
dently spent  in  the  Newfoundland  fishing  trade, 
as  he  developed  a  specialist  knowledge  of  the 
waters  round  that  island.  I  le  entered  the  ser\'ice 
of  1  Ienr\  Oughtred  of  Southampton,  a  major 
international  merchant  and  shipowner.  In  com- 
mand of  Oughtred's  Susan  Fortune  he  accompa- 
nied the  Popinjay  of  Sir  John  Perrot  |q.v.|  to 
Newfoundland  in  1582.  Oughtred  claimed  he 
had  suffered  losses  in  Spain  and  employed 
Gierke  to  help  recover  them  from  Spanish  (in  fact 
Portuguese)  vessels  in  Newfoundland.  .At  I-'er- 
mcuse  the  two  English  vessels  attacked  and 
robbed  three  Portuguese  vessels,  lading  their 
catch  and  goods  into  the  Sao  Jodo  which  ihey 
brought  back  to  Southampton,  presumably  divid- 
ing the  returns  between  Perrol  and  Oughtred. 
Masters  of  English  ships  al  I'ermeuse  were 
shocked  ai  this  disruption  of  a  peaceful  fishing 
community.    The    Portuguese    took    an    action 


against  Gierke  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
supported  by  testimonies  from  an  English  ship's 
master  who  had  been  at  Fermeuse,  though  no 
conclusion  to  the  action  has  been  found. 

WTien,  later  in  1582,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
[q.v.]  was  preparing  an  American  colonizing 
expedition,  Gierke  entered  his  senice  and  sened 
as  master  of  his  flagship,  the  Delight,  first  under 
William  Winter  and  then  Maurice  Browne  as 
captains,  between  June  and  August  1583.  The 
Delight  was  met  with  opposition  at  St  John's  Har- 
bour from  the  mixed  fishing  communit\-,  but  on 
sight  of  the  queen's  commission  the  squadron 
was  admitted  and  Gilbert  went  through  the  cer- 
emony of  annexing  Newfoundland  to  England 
and  issuing  passes  to  non-English  vessels  to  fish 
there.  Gierke  had  a  shallop  built  for  exploration  of 
the  harbours  of  south-eastern  Newfoundland, 
and  fortunately  it  remained  on  tow  when  the  ships 
left  for  the  mainland.  Off  Sable  Island — Gierke 
maintained  as  the  resuh  of  a  changed  order  from 
Gilbert — Delight  went  aground,  losing  most  of 
her  men  and  all  the  data  so  far  collected.  Gierke 
bravely  secured  the  shallop  and  with  fifteen  men 
contrived  to  sail  northward  to  Newfoundland. 
Without  stores  or  adequate  sails  they  suffered 
great  hardships,  but  eventually  arrived  in  south- 
west Newfoundland,  where  Gierke  knew  the 
French  Basques  had  fishing  stations.  They  took 
his  men,  restored  them  to  health,  and  brought 
them  safely  to  Pasaje,  where  they  were  nearly 
taken  by  the  Spanish,  but  eventually  they  reached 
England  at  the  end  of  1583  to  find  that  Edward 
Hayes  [q.v.],  whose  Golden  Hind  was  the  only  ves- 
sel to  sunive,  accused  Gierke  of  having  cast  away 
the  Delight.  Gierke  made  a  technical  and  convinc- 
ing reply,  illustrating  his  knowledge  of  these 
waters.  Richard  I  lakluyt  [q.v.]  printed  both  ver- 
-sions  of  the  disaster  in  1589. 

Gierke  presumably  returned  to  the  Newfound- 
land fishery,  as  he  is  not  found  in  the  .\rmada 
lists.  I  le  was  still  involved  in  the  fisher\-  in  1596, 
when  he  took  the  Pilgrim  of  Newport,  Isle  of 
Wight,  into  St  John's  I  larbour  to  purchase 
additional  sah.  He  was  received  in  a  friendly 
fashion  by  the  master  of  a  French  Basque  ship  ot 
St  Jean-de-Luz,  who  then  turned  on  him, 
imprisoned  him  and  his  men,  and  stripped  the 
Pilgrim  of  all  but  a  minimum  of  food  and  sails.  1  le 
had  to  make  his  way  home  with  such  limited 
resources  but  succeeded  in  doing  so  successluUy. 
I  le  then  fades  out  of  the  records. 

jRitharcl  liakluyt,  The  Principall  Savigations,  1589  anil 
1600;  I).  M.  ami  A.  M.  (^iiinn  and  Susan  1  liilier  (cds.), 
NeiP .Imerican  World,  vols,  iii  and  iv,  1979.I 

Davh)  n.  QuiNN 

CLOUGI 1,  C  ;harles  ihomas  ( 1 85  2- 1 9 1 6),  geo- 
logist, was  born  in  I  luddersfield  23  December 
1852,  the  third  of  lour  sons  and  fifth  of  six  chil- 
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dren  of  Thomas  William  Clough,  solicitor  and 
later  an  alderman,  of  South  Parade,  Hudders- 
field,  and  his  wife  Amelia  Jane,  daughter  of  James 
Ibeson,  surgeon.  Clough  was  educated  at  Rugby 
School  and  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  obtained  a  first  class  in  the  natural  sciences 
tripos  in  1874  and  an  MA  in  1878.  On  graduating 
he  joined  the  Geological  Suney  in  1875,  working 
in  the  'I'eesdale  and  Cheviot  districts  until  1884, 
when  he  was  posted  to  the  Suney's  Edinburgh 
ofHce. 

On  his  appointment  in  Scotland  he  formed 
part  of  a  group  of  geologists  who,  in  the  period 
before  World  War  I,  were  internationally  without 
parallel  for  their  original  insights  into  metamor- 
phic  and  igneous  rocks  and  the  intricate  problems 
of  structural  geology .  On  his  promotion  to  district 
geologist  in  1902,  he  became  formally  the  leader 
of  that  group.  I  le  made  major  contributions  to  the 
geology  of  Dalradian  rocks  along  the  I  lighland 
border  between  Callander  and  Loch  Lomond 
and  in  the  Cowal  district  of  Argyllshire.  In  Wester 
Ross,  western  Inverness-shire,  and  on  Skye  he 
unravelled  the  intricate  metamorphic  and  struc- 
tural history'  of  the  Moine  schists  and  Lewisian 
gneisses,  while  on  Mull  he  demonstrated  compli- 
cated, intrusive,  igneous  relationships  in  the 
Tertiary  Igneous  Complex. 

Clough's  particular  strength  lay  in  the  meticu- 
lous detail  in  which  he  recorded  held  data.  I  lis 
contemporaries  reported  him  as  a  master  of  geo- 
logical field-mapping  techniques  and  his  original 
maps  of  many  parts  of  Scotland  conhrm  his 
ob.ser\'ational  skills  and  his  ability  to  locate  him- 
self in  the  wilderness  with  an  accuracy  that  cannot 
be  improx  ed  upon  with  aerial  photographs.  I  lis 
passion  and  concern  for  minutiae  may  have 
sened  to  diminish  the  impact  that  this  work  had 
on  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  The  detail 
recorded  on  his  maps  was  extended  into  his  writ- 
ings, where  his  conclusions  about  many  geologi- 
cal relationships,  later  taken  for  granted  but  then 
original  and  often  fundamental,  were  hidden  in  a 
mass  of  detailed  evidence  and  justification. 

The  obscuring  by  detail  of  some  of  his  more 
fundamental  and  original  conclusions  may  have 
resulted  in  formal  recognition  of  his  contributions 
coming  rather  late  in  his  life,  although  he  was 
awarded  the  Murchison  medal  of  the  Geological 
Society  in  igo6  and  was  president  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society  of  Edinburgh  from  1908  to  1910.  It 
was  not  until  the  year  of  his  death  that  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
and  awarded  an  honorary  LED  by  St  .\ndrews 
Uni\ersity. 

Clough  was  small  in  stature  with  dispropor- 
tionate physical  strength  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance. I  le  had  golden-brown  hair  and  beard  and  a 
voice  high  in  pitch  but  rich  in  timbre.  lie  had 
dogged  determination  and  was  of  undeviating 
rectitude,  although  this  did  not  relate  to  am  well- 


defined  religious  beliefs.  He  had  a  profound 
influence  at  a  personal  level  on  his  contempor- 
aries. 

In  1 88 1  he  married  .Anne  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Durham  Usher,  gentleman.  They  had  a 
son  and  two  daughters.  Clough  died  at  Edin- 
burgh Royal  Infirmary  27  .August  19 16  of  injuries 
sustained  three  days  earlier  in  a  railway  accident 
while  examining  rocks  in  a  narrow  cutting.  He  is 
commemorated  by  the  Edinburgh  Geological 
Society  Clough  memorial  medal,  awarded  annu- 
ally to  geologists  who  have  done  significant  orig- 
inal work  in  Scotland  or  northern  England. 

[Archives  of  the  Geological  Societ\  of  f^dinburgh  and 
the  Geological  Sur%ey,  Edinburgh;  Kirklees  metropoli- 
tan council  archives;  Kdward  Grecnh ,  A  Hand  Through 
Time,  1938.)  A.  L.  Harris 

CLYDE,  James  Latham  McDiarmid,  Lord 
Clyde  (1898-1975),  lord  justice-general  of 
Scotland  and  lord  president  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  was  born  30  October  1898  at  17  lleriot 
Row,  Edinburgh,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  James  .Avon  Clyde  [q.v.],  later  lord 
justice-general  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife  .Anna 
Margaret  McDiarmid,  daughter  of  Professor 
Peter  Wallwork  Latham  of  Cambridge  [q.v.].  His 
parents  were  formidable  personalities.  Having,  as 
a  small  boy,  saved  his  pocket  money  tc  buy  his 
mother  a  scarf  for  her  birthday,  he  was  sharply 
told  to  take  it  back:  he  had  bought  it  at  a  Liberal 
shop.  .Although  he  later  followed  almost  every 
step  of  his  father's  career,  he  was  under  constant 
pressure  to  succeed  but  did  not  ha\e  the  advan- 
tage of  his  father's  majestic  presence,  intellect,  or 
self-confidence.  His  stern  upbringing  may 
explain  an  insensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  others 
less  resilient  than  himself  which  he  sometimes 
displayed  on  the  bench,  particularly  in  criminal 
appeals.  He  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
Academy;  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  and  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  commissioned 
in  the  Royal  Garrison  .Artillery  towards  the  end  of 
VV  odd  War  I.  He  obtained  a  third  class  in  literae 
humaniores  at  Oxford  in  1921  but  a  pass  with 
distinction  in  the  LLB  at  Edinburgh  in  1924. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Scots  bar  in  1924  and 
was  counsel  in  three  causes  celehres  of  the  period. 
As  junior  to  Craigie  (later  Lord)  .Aitchison  (q.v.| 
he  appeared  for  John  Donald  Merritt  at  his  trial 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother  in  1927,  and  for 
Oscar  Slater  at  his  appeal  in  1928.  In  1932  he 
appeared  in  the  1  louse  of  Lords  in  Donughue  v. 
Stevenson.  He  took  silk  in  1 936,  and  became  Con- 
servative MP  for  North  Edinburgh  (1950-4). 
Appointed  lord  advocate  and  admitted  to  the 
Pri\y  Council  in  195 1,  he  became  lord  justice- 
general  and  lord  president  in  1954. 

Slight  of  build  and  exceptionally  agile  in  body 
and  mind,  he  was  rarely  at  rest.  Like  his  father,  he 
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did  not  practise  unreceptive  judicial  silence. 
Hitching  of  his  gown,  which  was  always  falling  off 
his  shoulders,  and  faster  rsviddling  of  his  pencil, 
meant  that  counsel  would  be  wise  to  move  on. 
Further  argument  was  profitless  when  he  started 
shuffling  his  notes  for  the  judgment  which  he 
would,  in  almost  even,  case,  deliver  without 
hesitation  or  correction  as  soon  as  counsel  sat 
down. 

Clyde  was  not  popular  with  some  sections  of 
the  legal  profession  and  of  the  press,  which  sug- 
gested that  his  appointment  to  high  office  was  due 
more  to  birth  and  political  influence  than  to  legal 
talent.  But  his  shortcomings  (of  which  he  was 
engagingly  aware)  reflected  those  verv  traits  of 
character  which  made  him,  in  the  words  of  The 
Times  obituan, ,  a  great  public  ser\ant  and  a  most 
lovable  man.  He  was  decisive  and  never  wasted 
time  on  second  thoughts.  His  deceptively  simple 
judgments  dealt  only  with  the  essential  points, 
stated  the  law  tersely  and  clearly,  and  rarely  pro- 
voked dissent.  Although  (or  perhaps  because)  his 
filing  system  consisted  of  used  envelopes  and  a 
blunt  pencil,  his  court  administration  was  quick, 
simple,  and  efficient.  .\n  agenda  was  something 
to  be  got  through,  not  discussed.  He  had  a  deep 
contempt  for  the  bureaucratic  mind  and  took  par- 
ticular delight  in  circumventing  bureaucratic 
obstruction.  The  backlog  left  by  his  predecessor 
(T.  M.  Cooper,  Baron  Cooper  of  Culross,  q.v.) 
was  soon  cleared  and  was  not  allowed  to  build  up 
again.  He  sought  out — he  did  not  summon — 
those  he  wished  to  consult,  and  if  persuaded 
would  act  at  once.  Under  his  guidance.  Parlia- 
ment House  was  transformed  from  a  nineteenth- 
centur>  warren  into  a  modern  court-house  and 
nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to 
explore,  and  share  with  others,  its  secrets  and 
treasures. 

Known  to  everyone  as  Hamish,  he  was  quite 
without  side  (he  refused  a  peerage),  and  off  the 
bench,  and  sometimes  on  it,  he  had  the  charm 
and  endless  curiosity  of  a  small  boy.  (I  lis  appear- 
ance on  the  bench  was  nicely  caught  in  a  cartoon 
by  David  Langton.)  I  le  loved  Scotland,  its  coun- 
tr>side,  its  history,  its  monuments,  and  its  books. 
I  le  was  happiest  in  old  clothes,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  and  his  much-loved  wife  at  his  side,  gar- 
dening, tending  trees,  reading,  or  playing  with  his 
model  railway,  at  Brigiands,  the  house  at  Rum- 
bling Bridge  designed  for  his  father  by  Sir  Robert 
I.orimer  Iq.v.j. 

I  k*  sened  for  rwcnty  years  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  National  Library  of  Scotland.  With  the  chair- 
man, David  Lindsay,  Karl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
carrcs  |q.v.|,  he  worked  tirelessly  for  the  librar>  at 
a  critical  period  in  its  history .  I  le  was  appointed  a 
deputy  lieutenant  ol  Kinross-shire  in  i<j^>4,  and 
wa.s  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  1,1,1)  by  the 
universities  of  Kdinburgh  (1954),  St  Andrews 
(1955),  and  Aberdeen  ( 1 960).  In  192K  he  married 


Margaret  Letitia  (died  1974),  daughter  of  Arthur 
Edmond  DuBuisson,  barrister;  they  had  one  son, 
James  John  (the  third  Lord  Clyde  on  the  Scottish 
bench),  and  one  daughter,  Margaret  Ann  (Lady 
Butler).  Clyde  died  at  home  in  Rumbling  Bridge 
30  June  1975. 

[The  Times,  8  July  1975;  private  information;  personal 
knowledge.)  DamdEf^ward 

COADE,  Eleanor  (1733-1821),  manufacturer  of 
artificial  stone,  was  born  3  June  1733  in  Exeter, 
the  elder  daughter  (there  were  no  sons)  of 
George  Coade,  wool  merchant,  of  Exeter,  and  his 
wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Thomas  Enchmarch, 
wool  merchant,  of  Tiverton,  Devon.  She  was 
brought  up  as  a  Nonconformist.  The  family 
remained  in  Exeter  until  about  1760,  when  they 
moved  to  London.  In  the  mid- 1760s  Eleanor  was 
in  business  in  the  City  on  her  own  as  a  linen- 
draper. 

In  1769  George  Coade  died,  bankrupt,  and 
later  in  the  year  Eleanor  joined  Daniel  Pincot, 
who  was  already  established  at  Narrow  Wall, 
Lambeth,  making  a  form  of  artificial  stone.  They 
were  there  together  until  1771,  when  Eleanor 
Coade  sacked  him  for  representing  himself, 
instead  of  herself,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  factory. 
Shortly  afterwards,  she  appointed  John  Bacon 
[q.v.]  as  supenisor,  and  his  neo-classical  models 
set  a  very  high  standard  of  design.  He  designed 
for  the  firm  until  the  end  of  his  life  in  1 799. 

Soon  Eleanor  Coade  was  working  for  all  the 
eminent  Georgian  architects,  including  Robert 
Adam,  James  and  Samuel  Wyatt,  Sir  W illiam 
Chambers,  John  Nash,  and  (Sir)  John  Soane 
[qq.v.].  .\  talented  modeller,  she  exhibited  at  the 
Society  of  Artists  between  1773  and  1780.  As  her 
mother's  name  was  the  same  as  her  own,  it  has 
been  mistakenly  assumed  that  .Mrs  Coade,  the 
mother,  ran  the  factory  until  her  death  in  1796, 
but  'Mrs'  was  a  courtesy  title  for  any  unmarried 
woman  in  business  at  that  time,  and  bills  show 
that  Miss  Coade  was  in  charge  from  1771. 

It  was  widely  believed  that  Eleanor  Coade  had 
invented  a  new  process  for  making  artificial  stone. 
Long  thought  to  be  a  mystery ,  Coade  stone  is  now 
known  to  be  a  ceramic  body,  and  the  British 
.Museum  research  laboratory's  analysis  in  1985 
showed  that  it  was  a  form  of  stoneware  so  resist- 
ant to  the  weather  that  it  is  as  precise  today  as 
when  it  was  originally  made.  Its  versatility  all()*ved 
it  to  be  used  tor  all  architectural  details,  com- 
memorative and  funerary  monuments,  fonts,  sta- 
tues, busts,  coats  of  arms,  chimney-pieces, 
garden  ornaments,  and  furniture.  Most  is  neo- 
classical, but  there  were  also  (xothic  commissions 
such  as  Dalmeny  House,  Scotland,  or  Battle 
Abbey.  Sizes  range  from  the  statue  of  Lord  I  lill  in 
Shrewsbury  (sixteen  feet  tall)  to  ornaments  one 
inch  long.  Over  650  examples  have  been  traced, 
all  over  the  British  Isles,  and  in  (!anada,  the 
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United  States,  Brazil,  and  the  Caribbean.  Pieces 
were  also  sent  to  Russia,  Poland,  and  South 
Africa. 

In  1799  Eleanor  Coade  took  as  partner  her 
cousin  John  Sealy,  and  the  firm  became  Coade  & 
Sealy.  A  showroom  was  opened  at  the  east  end  of 
Westminster  bridge.  Eleanor  Coade  had  the  royal 
appointment  to  George  III,  for  whom  she  made 
the  Gothic  screen  at  St  George's  chapel,  Wind- 
sor, and  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  whom,  succes- 
sively as  prince  regent  and  George  IV,  she  did 
work  at  the  first  Royal  Pavilion,  Brighton,  and 
Carlton  House.  Much  work  was  done  in  the 
1 790s  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Greenwich, 
and  in  1810  work  began  on  the  pediment  there, 
which  was  forty  feet  long,  designed  by  Benjamin 
West  [q.v.]  and  Joseph  Panzetta,  and  made  in 
Coade  stone.  Sealy  died  in  1813,  and  Eleanor 
Coade  appointed  William  Croggon  as  manager. 
The  firm  reverted  to  being  Coade,  and  continued 
to  flourish. 

Eleanor  Coade  was  unmarried.  She  died  16 
November  1821  in  Camben\'ell,  and  rated  an 
obituan  notice  in  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine. 
Croggon  bought  the  factor)  and  made  many 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  Coade  stone  for 
Buckingham  Palace,  but  in  the  late  1830s  trade 
declined,  and  the  firm  came  to  an  end  in  about 
1840. 

|I.  C.  Freestone,  M.  Bimson,  and  .\1.  S.  Tite,  'The 
Constitution  of  Coade  Stone',  in  Ancienl  Technolu^'  to 
Modem  Science,  ed.  W.  T.  Kinger\,  1985;  John  Havill, 
'Kleanor  Coade,  Artificial  Stone  .Manufacturer' 
(unpublished  monograph),  iy86,  copies  in  the  librar%  ot 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  at  Kxeter,  Guildhall 
Library,  and  L,ibrar>  of  Congress;  Alison  Kelly,  Mrs. 
Coack's  Stone,  igQo.l  Alison  Kf.lly 

COCKS,  Sir  Richard,  second  baronet  (^.1659- 
1726),  parliamentar>  diarist  and  controversialist, 
was  born  about  1659,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard 
Cocks  of  the  .Middle  Temple  and  his  wife  .Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Cooke  of  Highnam, 
Gloucestershire.  Cocks  was  only  ten  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  leaving  him  heir  to  his 
paternal  grandfather's  baronetcy  and  estate  at 
Dumbleton,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  remainder 
of  his  upbringing  was  entrusted  to  the  strict  guid- 
ance of  his  elder  sister,  Dorothy,  who  regulated 
the  family  to  her  own  pattern  of  godliness.  .After  a 
spell  at  Oriel  College,  O.xford,  where  he  later 
claimed  to  have  suffered  a  worthless  and  drunken 
tutor,  he  came  to  reside  at  Dumbleton  on  his 
grandmother's  death  in  1690  and  inaugurated  a 
programme  of  rebuilding  and  improvement. 

I  lis  taste  for  public  speaking  was  indulged  as 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions,  and  in  1698, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  enter  Par- 
liament, he  secured  election  as  knight  of  the 
shire.  A  family  connection  with  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, John,  Baron  Somers  [q.v.],  drew  him  to  the 
Whig  side  in  politics,  but  he  was  no  slavish  fol- 


lower of  a  part) .  Indeed,  his  stern  morality  and 
adherence  to  the  ideals  of  classical  republica- 
nism, as  mediated  through  such  writers  as  .Alger- 
non Sidney  and  his  own  uncle  by  marriage,  Henn, 
Neville  [qq.v.],  made  him  almost  an  archetypal 
'country'  member,  and  he  was  quickly  to  the  fore- 
front in  the  agitations  against  a  standing  army  and 
polincal  corruption  in  general.  .At  the  same  time 
his  pathological  detestation  of  'poper\'  guaran- 
teed that  he  would  vote  with  the  Whigs  over  great 
questions  of  policy,  such  as  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession and  the  war  with  France.  So  deep-rooted 
were  his  various  obsessions  and  so  pronounced 
his  self-importance  that  he  came  to  be  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  not  merely  an  individualist 
but  something  of  a  crank. 

Out  of  Parliament  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  he 
retired  to  his  study  and  began  to  write — frag- 
ments of  historv,  religious  meditations,  political 
satires,  in  prose,  verse,  and  e\en  in  dramatic 
form — none  of  which  were  published,  though 
some  circulated  in  manuscript  among  his  friends. 
From  notes  and  other  materials  he  was  also  able 
to  construct  in  retrospect  a  diarv  of  his  parliamen- 
tar\  career,  covering  in  particular  detail  the 
sessions  of  170 1-2,  which,  suniving  in  manu- 
script form,  now  constitutes  his  chief  claim  to 
fame.  Not  until  171 7  did  he  appear  in  print,  with 
a  grand  jun  charge  denouncing  Jacobites.  Then 
in  1721-2  he  waded  into  the  paper  war  over  the 
so-called  'Bangorian  controversy'  initiated  by  the 
sermon  on  church  government  by  Benjamin 
Iloadly,  bishop  of  Bangor  (q.v.J. 

In  rapid  succession  Cocks  produced  four 
pamphlets  promoting  an  Erastian  view  of  ecclesi- 
astical authoritv  and  a  comprehensive  religious 
settlement  designed  to  include  Presbyterians:  A 
Perfect  Discovery  of  Lottgitude  ( 1 7  2 1 ),  The  Church  of 
England  Secured  (1722),  Over  Shoes,  Over  Boots 
(1722),  and  his  Farewel  Sertnon  (1722).  Their 
violently  anticlerical  tone,  occasionally  stooping 
to  scurrilous  abuse,  provoked  sharp  replies  from 
churchmen,  some  of  whom  themselves  des- 
cended to  the  level  of  personal  insults,  mostly  on 
the  score  of  Cocks's  diminutive  size  and 
renowned  eccentricity.  To  Thomas  Hearne 
[q.v.j,  for  example,  he  was  'a  whimsical,  crazed 
man';  to  another  high  Ton.  he  was  a  'deranged 
elf.  Undaunted,  Cocks  hit  back  with  yet  another 
tract,  .^  True  and  Impartial  Inquir}' .  .  .  into  the  Late 
Bloody  Execution  at  Thorn  .  .  .  (1727),  though  this 
was  no  more  than  a  stale  reprise  of  past  polemic, 
and  was  only  published  posthumously. 

Cocks  married  in  1688  Frances,  daughter  of 
Richard  Neville  of  Billingbear,  Berkshire,  and 
within  a  few  months  of  being  widowed,  in  1724, 
took  as  his  second  wife  .Mary ,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Bethell  of  Swindon.  Neither  gave  him  any 
children,  and  the  baronetcy  and  estate  passed  to 
his  brother  Robert,  a  Church  of  England  clergy- 
man. Cocks  died  about  21  October  1726. 
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[).  \.  Somers  Cocks,  History  of  the  Cocks  Family, 
1966-7;  D.  W.  Hayton,  'Sir  Richard  Cocks',  Albion,  \o\. 
XX,  1988;  unpublished  biography,  Histor\  of  Parhament 
Trust;  Bodleian  Libran,,  XIS  Eng.  hist.  b.  209-10; 
information  from  J.  \ .  Somers  Cocks.] 

D.  W .  Havton 

CODY,  Samuel  Franklin  (i 861-19 13),  cowboy, 
showman,  and  aeronautical  pioneer,  was  born  6 
March  1861  in  Birdville,  Texas,  the  youngest  in 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter  of 
Samuel  Franklin  Cody,  farmer,  and  his  wife 
Phoebe  June.  He  left  home  in  1873  and  spent 
fourteen  years  as  a  cowboy  and  trail  rider,  with  a 
spell  of  gold-mining  in  the  Yukon  in  1883-4.  In 
1888  he  joined  a  W  ild  West  circus  and  toured  the 
United  States  for  about  two  years,  then  sailed  to 
England  and  established  a  music-hall  act  as  a 
sharpshooter.  This  act,  in  which  his  w ife  and  sons 
took  part,  developed  into  a  substantial  touring 
company  performing  throughout  Britain  and 
Europe;  Cody's  most  famous  melodrama  was  The 
Klondyke  Sugget,  first  staged  in  1898. 

From  1900  Cody  became  actively  interested  in 
kite  flying,  and  patented  a  man-carrying  kite  sys- 
tem in  1 90 1.  In  1903  he  sold  four  sets  of  kites  to 
the  Admiralty;  in  1905  the  army  ordered  kites, 
and  engaged  Cody  to  instruct  the  Royal  Engin- 
eers in  their  operation.  He  thus  became  involved 
with  the  Balloon  Factory  at  Farnborough,  under 
Colonel  J.  E.  Capper,  and  gave  up  his  theatrical 
activities.  Capper  wished  to  develop  both  airships 
and  aeroplanes  for  militar\  use,  and  took  advan- 
tage of  Cody's  mechanical  and  practical  skills  to 
promote  this  work.  Cody  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  engine  installation  of  the  airship  which  flew 
in  1907,  and  he  designed  and  constructed  the 
machine  on  which  he  made  the  first  powered  aero- 
plane flight  in  (jreat  Britain  on  16  October  1908. 

The  \Yar  Office  decided  in  1909  to  stop  work 
on  aeroplanes,  but  Cody  was  allowed  to  keep  the 
machine.  By  July  1909  he  was  making  successful 
flights  of  several  miles,  and  in  August  was 
awarded  the  .Aeronautical  Society's  silver  medal. 
In  October  he  flew  at  the  first  British  flying  meet- 
ing at  Doncastcr,  and  there  he  became  a  natural- 
ized British  subject. 

in  the  next  four  years  Cody  built  some  half- 
dozen  aeroplanes,  which  he  flew  competitively 
with  considerable  success,  winning  four  British 
empire  .\lichelin  trophies  and  other  prizes.  1  le 
won  the  militan,  trials  in  191 2;  the  consequent 
War  Office  order  for  two  machines  was  his  only 
commercial  sale,  (^ody  was  a  tall,  flamboyant 
character,  and  an  exceptional  pilot.  I  le  was  widely 
admired  by  fellow  pilots  and  show-business  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  the  general  public. 

On  7  August  1913,  flying  his  latest  machine, 
Cody  crashed  at  l"arnborough;  he  and  his  pas- 
.Hcnger,  \\.  II.  B.  Evans,  were  thrown  out  of  the 
aircraft  and  killed,  (iody  was  subsequenlly  given  a 
funeral  with  full  militan  honours  by  the  Alder- 


shot  garrison.  With  his  death  it  emerged  that 
Cody  had  a  legal  wife,  iVlaud  Maria,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Lee,  in  an  American  asylum.  Since  about 
1890  he  had  lived  with  Lela  Marie  (christened 
Elizabeth  Mary)  King,  daughter  of  horse-dealer 
John  Blackburn  Davis,  and  her  two  sons,  who 
adopted  his  name.  A  third  son  was  born  in  1895. 

[G.  A.  Broomtield,  Pioneer  of  the  Air,  1953;  Arthur  S. 
Gould  Lee,  The  Flying  Cathedral,  1965;  Percy  B. 
WaWicr,  Early  Aviation  at  Farnborough,  1971  and  1974; 
private  information.]  John  A.  Baglf.y 

COFFEY,  Aeneas  (r.  1780-185 2),  exciseman  and 
inventor  of  the  Coffey  still,  was  born  about  1780, 
probably  in  Dublin  (though  one  source  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Calais),  the  son  of  Andrew  Coffey, 
the  city  engineer  of  Dublin,  who  was  employed  in 
the  Dublin  City  Waterworks  from  1774  to  1832. 
He  is  thought  to  have  attended  classes  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  hav- 
ing graduated  from  there. 

He  entered  the  sen  ice  of  the  excise  in  1800  as 
a  waiter,  gauger,  and  searcher.  He  was  appointed 
sur\'eyor  of  excise  for  the  city  of  Dublin  in  1809 
and  in  the  following  year  was  transferred  to 
county  Donegal,  where  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
operations  against  illicit  distilling.  The  excise 
laws  were  widely  regarded  by  the  Irish  as  unne- 
cessarily strict,  and  they  certainly  resulted  in 
harsh  repressive  measures  being  taken  by  excise 
officers,  often  in  conjunction  w  ith  militan.  forces, 
although  there  is  ample  evidence  that  both  sides 
resorted  to  violence  at  times. 

The  Revd  Edward  Chichester  published  a 
pamphlet  in  1818  entitled  Oppressions  atid  Cruel- 
ties of  Irish  Reventte  Officers,  in  which  he  described 
how,  in  1 8 10,  a  detachment  of  the  army  led  by 
Coffey  was  set  upon  and  disarmed  by  the  country 
people  near  Culdaff  in  Inishowen,  and  he  himself 
was  beaten  'until  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead'. 
Also  in  1 81 8  Coffey,  by  then  acting  inspector- 
general  of  excise,  published  his  Ohsetrutioiis  on 
Chichester's  pamphlet,  in  which  he  restated  the 
official  policy  but  did  not  produce  an\  ver\  con- 
vincing arguments  or  evidence  in  its  justification. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  1821,  he  began  a  series  of 
experiments  at  Carrickfergus  distillen  on  the 
design  of  a  new  type  of  still,  with  the  Iwotoki 
objective  of  allowing  the  distiller  lo  check  the 
strength  of  the  spirit  without  requiring  lo  have 
access  lo  it,  and  securing  the  various  parts  of  the 
still  against  any  abstraction  of  the  contents.  I  lis 
patent  application  for 'Apparatus  tor  Brewing  and 
Distilling'  (no.  5,974)  is  dated  1830,  and  he  was 
granted  a  patent  for  Ireland  for  only  loiuteen 
years  from  1831. 

Although  it  had  been  conceived  originally  as  a 
means  of  reducing  illegal  practices  during  the 
process  of  distillation,  the  'Cioffey  still'  had 
obvious  commercial  advantages,  but  his  efforts  to 
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introduce  it  in  Ireland  met  with  little  success,  and 
it  was  in  Scodand  that  it  first  became  popular  in 
the  1 840s.  In  the  meantime  he  had  resigned  from 
the  excise  and  moved  with  his  family  to  London, 
where  the  firm  of  Aeneas  Coffey  &  Sons  was 
established  in  1835  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
new  still.  Improved  versions  of  what  became  more 
generally  known  as  the  patent  still  are  widely  used 
in  the  making  of  grain  whisky,  gin,  and  other 
potable  and  industrial  spirits. 

Aeneas  Coffey  married  Sussana  Logic  in  1808 
and  their  four  sons  all  entered  the  business,  three 
of  them  after  studying  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Coffey  died  in  Bromley,  Middlesex,  26  Nov- 
ember 1852,  his  eldest  son  Aeneas  having  died  a 
few  months  earlier. 

[E.J.  Rotherv,  'Aeneas  Coffey  (1780-1852)',  .4««a/jr  of 
Science,  vol.  xxiv,  1968,  pp.  53-7 1.| 

Ronald  .\1.  Birsf. 

COLBECK,  William  (i  871 -1930),  explorer,  was 
the  second  son  and  second  child  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  \V  illiam  Col- 
beck,  solicitor,  and  his  wife  .Martha  I  laggitt.  I  le 
followed  a  sea-going  career  against  his  father's 
wishes,  apparently  influenced  by  the  maritime 
traditions  of  his  mother's  family.  Colbeck  was 
apprenticed  under  sail  in  1886  and  passed  his 
master's  ticket  in  1894  with  the  aid  of  private  tui- 
tion from  Zebedee  Scaping,  headmaster  of  the 
Trinity  I  louse  Navigation  School. 

In  1 894  he  joined  the  Wilson  Line  in  I  lull  as 
second  mate  of  the  SS  Draco  and  three  years  later 
a  chance  meeting  with  the  Norwegian  explorer  1 1. 
Borchgrevink,  a  pas.senger  in  his  vessel,  the 
Muntehello,  led  to  Colbeck's  joining  the  Suuthem 
Cross  expedition  (1898- 1900)  as  magnetic 
obser\'er,  following  an  intensive  course  of  in- 
struction at  Kew  ()bsenator\ .  The  party  was  the 
first  to  winter  in  Antarctica.  With  Ole  Larsen,  a 
Finn,  Colbeck  reached  the  furthest  south  (78° 
51'S  50'W)  thus  far  achieved  and  reconnoitred  a 
route  to  the  Pole  later  followed  by  Roald  .Amund- 
sen, who  in  19 1 2  after  his  triumph  sent  Colbeck  a 
letter  of  thanks.  Friction  bet\veen  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Societ)  and  Borchgre\ink  prevented 
their  efforts  from  receiving  due  recognition, 
though  Colbeck  received  the  .\lurchison  grant 
from  the  society .  I  lowever,  he  impressed  Sir  Cle- 
ments .Markham  [q.v.|,  who  selected  him  to  com- 
mand the  SYMorningin  1 902  to  be  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Disaaer)'  expedition  of  Robert  Falcon  Scott 
[q.v.].  The  crew  consisted  of  Wilson  Line  men  and 
hand-picked  officers,  including  E.  R.  Ci.  R. 
Evans  (later  first  Baron  .Mountevans,  q.v.). 

In  December  new  land  was  discovered  which 
Colbeck  called  Scott  Island  and  its  prominent 
feature,  a  stone  column,  I  lagitt's  Pillar,  was  given 
his  mother's  maiden  name.  Discover}'  was  found, 
ice-bound,  on  Christmas  day.  Colbeck  left  coal 
and  provisions  before  sailing  home  for  further 


help.  Returning  in  1903  with  the  Morning  and 
Terra  Nova,  Discovery  was  blasted  free  from  the 
enclosing  ice.  In  appreciation  Colbeck  received  a 
magnificent  loving  cup  from  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Societ),  engraved  with  the  course  of  the 
Morning,  and  was  also  given  the  Back  grant.  Scott 
named  Cape  Colbeck  and  Colbeck  Bay  after  him. 
Colbeck  remained  as  master  in  the  Wilson  Line 
until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  marine  super- 
intendent in  the  London  office.  He  received  the 
Polar  medal  in  191 4.  He  was  a  founder  member 
of  the  Company  of  .Master  .Mariners. 

In  June  1904  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Robinson,  a  cotton  manufacturer. 
They  had  four  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Captain 
W.  R.  Colbeck,  RNR,  was  sur\eyor  with  the 
British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  .Antarctic 
research  expedition  of  1929-31,  for  which  he 
recei\ed  the  Polar  medal;  Sir  Douglas  .Mawson 
[q.v.]  named  the  Colbeck  .Archipelago  after  him. 
Colbeck  died  in  Catford  18  October  1930,  his 
exertions  in  the  .Antarctic  having  taken  a  con- 
siderable toll. 

Ilnformation  from  Captain  C.  .VI.  Colbeck  (son); 
archives  of  Royal  Geographical  Societ> ;  Town  Docks 
Museum,  Hull.)  ARrHLR  G.  CRfOLA.ND 

COLEBROOKE,  Sir  George,  second  baronet 
( 1 729-1 809),  banker  and  politician,  was  bom  14 
June  1729  in  Chilham,  Kent,  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  James 
Colebrooke,  a  London  banker,  and  his  wife  .Mar>' 
Hudson.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universit)  of 
Leiden  between  1747  and  1749,  and  then 
entered  the  family's  banking  business. 

A  key  figure  in  the  world  of  high  finance,  Cole- 
brooke sat  in  the  Commons  as  .MP  for  .Arundel 
between  1754  and  1774,  and  close  Hnks  with  Sir 
Thomas  Pelham-IIolles,  first  Duke  of. Newcastle 
[q.v.],  secured  him  a  number  of  lucrative  govern- 
ment contracts.  This  led  to  involvement  in  a  wide 
range  of  speculative  projects  throughout  Europe, 
North  -America,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
huge  resources  at  his  disposal  enabled  him  to 
embark  on  a  vigorous  attempt  to  secure  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  He 
was  elected  a  director  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
Company  in  1767,  and  was  appointed  deputv 
chairman  the  following  year.  He  ser\ed  as  chair- 
man in  1769,  1770,  and  1772,  and  was  thus  at  the 
centre  of  public  attention  at  a  crucial  stage  in 
.Anglo- Asian  relations.  His  decisions  and  negoti- 
ations with  the  government  shaped  the  manner  in 
which  the  British  Crown  extended  its  control  over 
both  the  Company  and  its  Indian  possessions,  a 
process  which  culminated  in  the  passing  of  the 
Regulating  Act  of  1773.  But  this  success  was 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  Colebrooke's  period  in 
office  coincided  with  the  Company's  financial 
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collapse.  When  his  own  business  affairs  fell  into  a 
state  of  disarray  in  1773,  he  was  forced  to  with- 
draw from  public  life.  Bankruptcy  followed  and 
he  fled  to  France. 

Colebrooke,  much  lampooned  in  the  press, 
was  a  rather  pompous,  self-important  man  who 
considered  himself  to  be  the  second  most 
influential  politician  in  England.  He  succeeded 
his  brother  James  as  second  baronet  in  1761, 
gained  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  was  appointed  as  chirographer  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1766. 

In  1754  he  married  Man,,  daughter  of  Patrick 
Gaynor  of  Antigua.  They  had  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  youngest  son  being  Henr\ 
Thomas  Colebrooke  {q.\.],  who  became  a  noted 
Sanskrit  scholar.  Colebrooke  died  5  August  1809 
in  Bath-Easton  and  was  succeeded  in  the  baron- 
etcy by  his  second  son  James  Edward  (born 
1 761),  his  eldest  son  having  died  in  April  1809. 

(Sir  George  Colebrooke,  Retrospection,  1898;  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  vol.  Ixxix,  1809;  Sir  Lewis  Namier  and 
John  Brooke  (eds.).  The  House  of  Commons,  iy54-iygo, 
vol.  ii,  1964.]  Hl-w  V.  BowF.N 

COLLIER,  Jane  (1710-1754/5),  novelist,  was 
born  in  17 10,  one  of  the  four  children  (two 
daughters  and  two  sons)  of  the  Revd  Arthur  Col- 
lier [q.v.]  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Johnson,  paymaster  of  the  army,  and 
niece  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  [q.v.].  Her  father  was 
rector  of  Langford  .Magna,  Wiltshire,  from  1704, 
a  friend  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Burnet  [q.v.],  and  a 
metaphysician.  In  17 16  money  troubles  made  the 
family  move  to  lodgings  in  Salisbury,  where  they 
may  have  become  friends  of  Henry  Fielding  [q.v.j 
and  his  family.  Jane  and  her  sister  Margaret 
learned  Greek  and  Latin.  Their  father  died  in 
1732  'in  embarrassed  circumstances'.  Jane's 
writing  was  probably  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Sarah  Fielding  [q.v.],  a  published  novelist  from 
1744.  One  of  the  sisters  was  living  in  the  family  of 
Samuel  Richardson  [q.v.)  in  1750. 

Jane  Collier's  attitude  to  female  authorship  is 
unclear,  but  I  lenry  Fielding,  in  a  letter  from  Lis- 
bon in  1754,  praised  her  'for  an  understanding 
more  than  female,  mixed  with  virtues  almost 
more  than  human'.  On  4  October  1 748  she  wrote 
to  Richardson  to  argue  against  his  proposed  alter- 
ations to  Sarah  Fielding's  The  (imerttess,  or  Little 
Female  Academy.  The  reasons  she  advances  for 
maintaining  the  hook's  integrity  are  based  on 
modesty  of  intention:  it  is  better  not  to  divulge  the 
precise  methods  of  punishment  used  by  its  Mrs 
Tcachum,  since  the  book  is  addressed  less  to 
teachers  than  to  pupils.  Richardson  duly  pub- 
lished it  (1749)  in  its  original  form.  I  ler  critique 
of  his  Clarissa,  written  (or  the  (ietitleman's  Maga- 
zine, never  appeared  there. 

jane  Collier's  first  known  appearance  in  print 
l» /4«  Fsfay  on  the  /In  oj  Ingeniously  Tormenting 


(1753).  The  daughter  of  James  Harris  [q.v.]  later 
claimed  that  a  'great  part'  of  it  was  written  by  him, 
but  she  offered  no  evidence.  Its  frontispiece 
shows  a  cat  and  mouse  with  the  motto  Celehrare 
domestica  facta.  Quoted  by  Samuel  Johnson  [q.v.] 
in  volume  two  of  his  Dictionar\'  (in  spirit,  if  not 
literally,  one  of  his  few  infringements  of  his  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  living  authors),  it  is  couched  in 
the  Scriblerian  tradition  of  ironic  instruction  in 
undesirable  skills.  Under  this  guise  it  probes  the 
'labyrinths  and  inward  turns  of  the  mind'  in  abuse 
of  power  in  human  relationships,  especially  that 
of  mistress  to  senants  or  'humble  companion', 
with  acute  psychological  insight,  no  doubt  won 
while  living  as  a  dependant. 

Jane  Collier  produced  her  second  work,  The 
Crj'.'  a  New  Dramatic  Fable,  in  1754,  jointly  with 
Sarah  Fielding,  who  was  apparently  thought  by 
Richardson  and  other  readers  to  be  sole  or  chief 
author.  It  is  both  experimental  and  learned,  aim- 
ing 'to  strike  a  little  out  of  the  beaten  track  of 
novels  and  essays,  with  scenes  and  dialogue  bor- 
rowed from  the  drama,  an  allegorical  framework 
explicitly  borrowed  from  Edmund  Spenser  [q.v.], 
scholarly  footnotes,  and  invented  words  like 
'turba'  for  a  legion  of  evil  passions,  'trouble, 
busde  and  confusion'  (vol.  i,  pp.  194-5). 

Jane  Collier  died  unmarried  between  mid- 
1754  and  late  1755. 

[Forster  collection,  \  ictoria  and  Albert  Museum;  Anna 
Laetitia  Barbauld  (ed.),  The  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Richardson,  vol.  ii,  1804;  Robert  Benson,  Memoirs  of  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  the  Rei:  Arthur  Collier,  1837;  T.  C. 
Duncan  Eaves  and  Ben  D.  Kimpel,  Samuel  Richardson:  a 
Biography,  1971;  Martin  C.  Battestin,  Henr\'  Fielding:  a 
Life,  1989;  Maureen  Mulvihill  (ed.),  The  Cr\':  a  \'ew 
Dramatic  Fable,  1986.)  Isobf.l  Grundy 

COLLIER,  Mary  (1688-^.1762),  poet,  was  born 
in  1668  near  .\lidhurst,  Sussex,  of  'poor,  but 
honest  Parents'.  .Although  her  date  of  birth  and 
parentage  are  disputed,  she  is  probably  the  .Mary 
Collier  baptized  in  Lodsworth,  Sussex,  October 
1688,  the  daughter  of  William  (Collier.  Lods- 
worth is  three-and-a-half  miles  north-east  of 
Midhurst.  This  identification  would  be  sup- 
ported by  a  poem  on  the  marriage  of  Cieorgc  II  in 
1 76 1  which,  according  to  Collier,  was  'Wrote  in 
the  Seventy -Second  Year  ol  her  .Age'. 

In  a  brief  account  of  her  life  Collier  describes 
her  education  at  her  parents'  hands:  'I  was  taught 
to  read  when  very  ^ Oung,  and  took  great  delight 
in  it;  but  my  .Mother  dying,  I  lost  my  Education, 
Never  being  put  to  School.'  She  remained  with 
her  father  who  was  'long  sickly  and  infirm'.  Alter 
her  father's  death  she  moved  to  Petersfield, 
I  lampshire,  where  she  supported  herself  by 
washing  clothes,  brewing,  and  other  types  of 
manual  work. 

Sotnetime  in  the  early  1730s  she  encountered 
the  poetns  ol  the  thresher  Stephen  Duck  |q.v.|, 
which  she  learned  by  heart.  She  composed  her 
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most  important  poem,  The  Woman's  Labour:  an 
Epistle  to  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  as  a  riposte  to  his 
commems  about  the  idleness  of  rural  women. 
The  poem  was  not  published  until  1739,  when 
she  met  the  expense  herself.  She  commented 
afterwards  that  she  had  made  no  money  on  the 
venture:  'I  lost  nothing,  neither  did  I  gain  much, 
others  run  away  with  the  profit.'  Doubts  were 
expressed  as  to  whether  she  had  actually  written 
the  verses  herself.  The  third  edition  of  1740  con- 
tained a  statement  by  nine  residents  of  Fetersfield 
that  she  was  indeed  the  author. 

She  continued  to  work  as  a  washerwoman  until 
she  was  sixty-three,  when  she  moved  to  ■'\lton, 
Hampshire,  to  take  care  of  a  farmhouse.  She  con- 
tinued in  this  job  until  she  was  seventy  and  infirm. 
At  this  point  (^-.1760)  she  retired  to  a  garret  in 
Alton  where  she  prepared  her  Poems  on  Several 
Occasions  (1762).  It  is  believed  that  she  did  not  live 
long  after  this  publication,  and  died  in  Alton. 
Ihere  is  no  evidence  that  she  married  or  had 
children. 

(Janet  Todd  (ed.),  A  Diclionar)'  of  British  and  American 
Women  Writers,  1660-1800,  1984;  Stephen  Duck,  The 
Thresher's  Labour ( ly ^6)  unA  Man  Collier,  The  Woman's 
Labour  (1739),  with  introduction  by  M.  ferguson, 
Augustan  Reprint  Societ)  no.  230,  Los  Angeles,  1985; 
M.  Ferguson  (ed.).  First  Feminists,  1985,  pp.  257-65;  1). 
Landry ,  'The  Resignation  of  .\Iar\  Collier'  in  Fhe  .\em 
Eighteenth  Centur)',  ed.  F.  Nussbaum  and  L.  Brown, 
1987;  Roger  Lonsdale  (ed.),  Eighteenth  Century'  Women 
Poets:  an  Oxford  Anthobg)',  1989.)        RiCHARO  Grf.f.NF. 

COLMAN,  Ronald  Charles  (1891-1958),  actor 
and  film  star,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  9 
February  1891,  the  second  son  and  fourth  child 
in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of 
Charles  Colman,  a  silk  merchant,  and  his  wife 
Marjory  Read  Fraser.  lie  was  educated  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Littlehampton,  but  had  to 
leave  abruptly  at  the  age  of  sixteen  for  financial 
reasons  when  his  father  died  suddenly  of  pneu- 
monia. 

He  started  work  as  a  clerk  in  the  British 
Steamship  Company,  in  the  City,  and  joined  the 
London  Scottish  Regionals  as  a  territorial  soldier 
in  1909.  Colman's  regiment  was  the  first  of  the 
territorials  to  ser\e  with  the  regular  army  in 
France  after  the  outbreak  of  W  orld  \\  ar  1,  and  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  shrapnel  in  the  leg, 
acquiring  the  limp  which  he  was  to  spend  much  of 
the  remainder  of  his  life  and  career  attempting, 
often  in  considerable  pain,  to  conceal  from 
audiences  and  cameras  alike. 

Invalided  out  of  the  army  in  19 15,  Colman 
began  to  take  up  the  acting  career  which  had  fas- 
cinated him  since  amateur  dramatics  in  child- 
hood. He  made  his  debut  with  Lena  .\shwell 
[q.v.]  at  the  London  Coliseum  in  1916,  playing  a 
black-faced  herald  in  a  short  sketch  called  The 
Maharani  ofArakan  by  (Sir)  Rabindranath  Tagore 
[q.v.]  and  was  soon  after  that  taken  by  (Dame) 


Gladys  Cooper  [q.v.]  into  her  Playhouse  company 
for  minor  roles,  which  .Miss  Cooper  considered 
he  played  'with  amiable  but  remarkable  clumsi- 
ness'. \  en,  soon,  however,  his  natural  good  looks 
were  recognized  by  a  film  producer,  and  by  19 19 
he  had  appeared  in  three  short  silent  dramas, 
despite  a  casting  card  reading  'does  not  screen 
weir. 

From  1920  he  made  regular  appearances  on 
Broadway  and  on  tour  in  .America,  finally  achiev- 
ing fame  in  192 1  as  the  temple  priest  in  The  Green 
Goddess  with  George  Arliss  [q.v.].  Colman  started 
his  .American  screen  career  in  1923  with  Lillian 
Gish  in  The  V\liite  Sister,  and  three  years  later 
played  in  one  of  the  classics  of  the  silent  era,  Beau 
Geste  (1926). 

But  it  was  with  the  coming  of  sound,  in  1929, 
that  Colman's  1  1o11\a\  ood  career  really  came  into 
its  own:  the  producer  Sam  Goldwyn  was  the  first 
to  realize  the  magic  of  that  infinitely  poetic,  Eng- 
lish voice,  and  put  him  under  a  long-term  con- 
tract which  was  to  last  virtually  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Colman's  film  credits  are  a  roll-call 
of  HoUnvood  movies  at  their  prewar  and  most 
Anglophile  best:  Bulldog  Drummond  (1929),  Raf- 
fles (1930),  Cynara  (1932),  Clkeof India  (1935), /4 
Tale oJ'TfPo  Cities  (1935),  inder  Two  Flags  (1936), 
Lost  Horizon  (1937),  and  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
(1937),  all  establishing  Colman  as  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  reliable  of  the  1  loUvAvood  raj,  the 
man  on  whom  a  whole  later  generation  of  expa- 
triates, led  by  David  Niven  [q.v.],  modelled  them- 
selves and  their  officer-and-gentlemanly  acting 
careers. 

Colman's  wartime  and  postwar  work  before 
the  camera  was  less  distinguished,  though  he  did 
win  an  Oscar  in  1947  for  an  uncharacteristically 
highly  charged  dramatic  role  in  .4  Double  Life 
before  moving  on  to  a  lucrative  second  career  in 
American  radio  and  television,  playing  the  pro- 
fessor in  Halls  of  Ivy  (1950-2),  a  series  he  also 
produced  and  owned.  Colman's  last  screen 
appearances  were  a  fleeting  one  in  .Michael 
Todd's  all-star  .4round  the  World  in  80  Days 
(1956)  and  finally  in  TheStor\<  ofMankind  (ig^j). 
But  these  were  the  only  two  films  he  had  made  in 
seven  years,  and  there  could  have  been  little 
doubt  that  his  particular  tradition  of  uniformed, 
clenched,  period  Englishmen  had  become  un- 
fashionable in  .America  with  the  coming  of  the 
new  realist  cinema  immediately  after  the  war. 

In  1919  he  married  the  actress  Thelma  Rave. 
This  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1933,  and  in  1938 
he  married  Benita  Hume,  also  an  actress.  There 
was  one  daughter  from  this  second  marriage. 
Colman  died  19  May  1958  in  Santa  Barbara, 
California.  The  Times  called  him  'the  most  com- 
plete gentleman  of  the  cinema'. 

(Holl\"wood  records;  Juliet  Benita  Colman,  Ronald  Col- 
man: a  J  i?n'  Private  Person,  1975;  The  Times,  20  .May 
1958;  personal  knowledge.]  Shf.rida.n  .Morley 
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COLVILLE,  David  (i8 13-1898),  iron-  and 
steel-maker,  was  born  in  Campbeltown,  Arg>ll, 
and  was  baptized  there  17  Februarx  1813,  the  son 
of  Robert  Colvill  and  his  wife  Janet  Mitchell,  the 
youngest  of  a  family  of  eleven.  Robert  was  a 
cartwright  and  blacksmith  who  also  owned 
several  small  coasting  vessels,  and  had  interests  in 
some  local  businesses  of  which  the  most  import- 
ant was  the  distilling  of  whisky.  David  gained  his 
first  experience  of  business  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  but  by  the  late  1840s  he  had  decided  to 
strike  out  on  his  own,  perhaps  partly  because  of 
his  strong  temperance  convictions. 

He  moved  to  Glasgow  and  established  himself 
as  a  pro\ision  merchant,  but  within  a  few  years 
decided  that  there  were  better  prospects  in  the 
iron  trade.  \\  ithout  any  experience  of  that  indus- 
try he  found  a  useful  partner  in  Thomas  Gray,  the 
manager  of  a  small  ironworks  at  Coatbridge,  with 
whom  in  1861  he  formed  the  business  of  Colville 
&  Gray.  They  rapidly  erected  the  Clifton  iron- 
works near  Glasgow  and  early  in  the  following 
year  were  producing  some  600  tons  of  finished 
malleable  iron  products  per  month.  By  1870, 
however,  their  relationship  had  become  strained, 
and  Colville  sold  his  three-fourths  share  to  Gray. 

Thus  provided  with  capital  and  having  gained 
almost  a  decade  of  experience  in  the  iron  indus- 
try, he  resolved  to  set  up  a  similar  ironworks  with 
the  assistance  of  his  two  elder  sons,  John  and 
Archibald.  This  they  did  at  .Motherwell,  and  the 
Dalzell  works  began  operations  early  in  1872, 
employing  200  men.  About  this  time  steel  began 
to  replace  malleable  iron  as  the  premier  construc- 
tion material,  so  Colville  sent  his  youngest  son 
David  to  the  Hallside  works  of  the  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Scotland  to  gain  the  necessary  experience 
of  steel-making.  Obtaining  a  licence  for  the  Sie- 
mens open-hearth  steel  process,  he  built  five  fur- 
naces at  the  Dalzell  works,  together  with  a  rolling 
mill  and  finishing  shop,  the  first  melt  of  steel 
being  made  in  1881. 

This  was  the  start  of  the  decade  when  mild 
steel  ousted  wrought  iron  from  the  Clyde  ship- 
yards, and  demand  for  the  new  material  was 
almost  insatiable.  In  1879  only  10  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  launched  on  the  Clyde  was  of  steel  con- 
struction, but  by  1889  that  figure  had  risen  to  97 
per  cent.  The  area  of  the  Dal/ell  works  was  more 
than  doubled  by  the  end  of  1883,  and  (^olvilles 
were  well  on  the  way  to  becoming  the  dominating 
force  in  the  Scottish  steel  industr>',  a  position 
which  they  retained  to  the  end. 

David  Colville  only  allowed  ctmtrol  of  the 
company  he  had  created  to  pass  to  his  sons  in 
1895;  three  years  later  he  died  in  (JIasgow,  29 
October  1898,  leaving  an  estate  of  £225,839.  1  le 
married  in  1845  Janet  ('Jessie'),  daughter  of  the 
Kcvd  John  Harr,  minister  in  ihe  (ihurch  of  Scot- 
land; ihcy  had  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  Of 
an  extremely  retiring  disposition,  he  did  not  take 


an  active  part  in  public  affairs.  His  manner  was 
that  of  the  old  school — courteous  and  gende,  and 
guileless  to  a  degree;  nevertheless  he  possessed 
great  strength  of  purpose.  He  was  ver>  generous 
in  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way. 

(P.  L.  Payne,  Colvilles  and  the  Scottish  Steel  /ndustr\', 
1979;  A.  Slaven  and  S.  Checkland  (eds.),  Dictionar)'  of 
Scottish  Business  Biography,  1986.)      Ronald  M.  Birsf. 


COMMON,  John  (i 778-1 868),  of  Denwick, 
agricultural  engineer  and  a  pioneer  of  the  reaping 
machine,  was  born  in  High  Buston,  Warkworth, 
Northumberland,  25  January  1778,  the  second 
child  in  the  family  of  five  sons  (one  died  in 
infancy)  and  four  daughters  of  Robert  Common 
of  High  Buston,  a  millwright  and  carnvright  from 
a  family  of  skilled  mechanics  and  his  wife  (prob- 
ably Jane  Wilson  of  .Alnwick). 

Common  followed  his  father's  profession 
and  assisted  Henry  Ogle,  a  schoolteacher  of 
Newham,  in  improving  a  reaping-machine  design 
about  1803.  His  plans,  from  which  two  models 
were  made,  substituted  a  clipping  or  shearing 
action  for  Ogle's  rotary  one.  In  181 1  a  full-size 
version  was  demonstrated  secretly  at  night  and 
appeared  to  'answer  well'.  In  181 2  a  model  of  this 
was  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Hugh,  Earl 
Percy  (later  third  Duke  of  Northumberland,  q.v.), 
but  it  made  no  award  of  its  reaping-machine  pre- 
mium as  the  invention  was  'incomplete'  without 
proper  trials.  A  second  full-size  machine,  with  a 
reel  to  bring  the  standing  corn  to  the  knives,  and 
rollers  to  deliver  the  cut  corn  to  the  ground,  was 
demonstrated  in  18 12  before  witnesses.  Com- 
mon decided  to  discontinue  further  experiments 
because  of  the  trouble  and  cost  and  passed  the 
patterns  to  Thomas  Brown  and  his  son,  iron- 
founders  of  .Alnwick,  who  emigrated  to  New  York 
State  with  them  in  1824. 

In  1 85 1  Common  claimed  that  imported 
McCormick  machines  he  saw  were  'exactly  like 
the  one  I  had  made  40  years  before'.  His  sup- 
porters subsequently  asserted  that  the  Browns 
had  passed  Common's  patterns  to  McCormick, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  American,  work- 
ing in  an  isolated  part  of  Virginia  from  183 1,  ever 
encountered  them  before  his  reaper  improve- 
ments often  years  later.  Common's  achievement 
was  to  demonstrate  a  reaping  machine  that  fore- 
shadowed McCiormick's,  employing  a  reciprocat- 
ing action  ol  the  knives.  But  he  failed  to  persevere 
with  his  invention;  nor  was  the  era  ol  relatively 
abundant  labour  supply  and  of  machine-breaking 
propitious  (or  its  development,  whereas  .McCor- 
mick perfected  his  reaper  at  a  time  favourable  to 
its  adoption  by  farmers  in  North  America  and 
Europe. 

Common  gained  recognition  for  later  inven- 
tions, including  a  Society  of  Arts  silver  medal  for 
a  double-drill  turnip-sower  of  1818.  He  married 
.Mary,  daughter  oljohn  I  .eithead  of  \\  iddrington. 
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in  1804.  Two  of  their  five  sons  and  one  of  their 
four  daughters  died  in  infancy.  He  continued  as 
an  agricultural  machine  maker  and  a  cartwright 
for  the  Northumberland  estate  until  an  advanced 
age  and  died  at  his  home  in  Denwick,  near 
Alnwick,  28  June  1868. 

\Alnmkk Journal,  15  August  1859,  15  August  i860,  and 
July  1868;  R.  F.  J.  Common,  The  Histur\'  of  the  Invention 
of  the  Reaping  Machine,  1907;  VV.  T.  Hutchinson,  Cyrus 
Hall McCormick:  Seed-Time,  180(^1856,  1930;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Societ}'  of  Arts,  vol.  xxxTi,  iHig;  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  vol.  \x\\,  1877-8;  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's collection  of  MSS,  Alnwick  Castle;  parish  regis- 
ter copies,  Northumberland  Record  Office.] 

John  S.  Creasev 

CONDY,  Henry  BoUmann  (1826-1907),  inven- 
tor and  chemical  manufacturer,  was  born  at 
Sloane  Street,  London,  and  was  baptized  20 
August  1826  at  St  Luke's,  Chelsea,  the  son  of 
George  Thomas  Condy,  barrister  and  newspaper 
proprietor,  and  his  wife  Charlotte,  the  daughter 
of  Colonel  Foot  of  the  Scots  Greys.  I  le  was  edu- 
cated at  Brompton  Grammar  School  and  later  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistr>  at  Oxford  Street. 

In  1843  his  mother  inherited  from  Dr  Boll- 
man,  a  Hungarian  chemist,  the  chemical  manu- 
factory of  C.  Foot  &  Co.  which  had  been  founded 
at  Battersea  in  1816.  Mrs  Condy  maintained  the 
business  until  her  son's  education  was  complete, 
whereupon  he  took  over.  The  chief  products 
were  acetic  acid,  acetate  salts,  mineral  acids, 
albumen,  pharmaceuticals,  and  other  chemicals. 
Condy  eliminated  unprofitable  product  lines  and 
made  significant  improvements  to  production 
methods,  for  which  he  took  out  fifteen  patents 
over  the  period  from  1852  to  1888. 

His  interest  in  hygiene  and  disinfection  was 
evident  in  sales  of  'ozone  water',  in  his  patents 
dealing  with  the  preparation  and  use  of  chlorine 
and  of  highly  oxidized  compounds  of  manganese, 
and  in  his  authorship  of  five  short  books  on  the 
topic  between  i860  and  1867.  It  was  because  of 
this  interest  that  he  was  awarded  a  Red  Cross 
medal  for  ser\ices  rendered  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Solu- 
tions of  sodium  manganate  and  permanganate, 
patented  in  1856  and  1876,  were  marketed  as 
'Condy's  Fluid',  and  the  derived  solid  as  'Condy's 
Crystals'.  These  were  widely  used  as  disinfec- 
tants and  the  crystals  in  particular  for  treatment  of 
snakebite  after  Dr  Lacerda  recommended  potas- 
sium permanganate  for  this  purpose  in  1881. 

Imitators  who  marketed  potassium  permanga- 
nate as  'Condy's  Crystals'  (and  solutions  of  it  as 
his  fluid)  were  the  subject  of  litigation  which 
reached  its  height  in  Australia  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Although  successful,  it  failed  to 
change  the  popular  belief  that  'Condy's  Crystals' 
are  potassium  permanganate.  Other  litigation 
between  Condy  and  A.  D.  Mitchell,  who  had 
joined  the  firm  in  1870,  led  at  first  to  estrange- 


ment and  then  to  reconstitution  of  the  company 
as  Condy  &  Mitchell  Ltd.,  with  Mitchell  and 
Henry  BoUmann's  eldest  son,  H.  J.  Bollmann 
Condy,  as  managing  directors.  From  this  point 
H.  B.  Condy  gradually  withdrew  from  the  busi- 
ness while  continuing  his  interests  in  industrial 
chemistry,  foreign  travel,  and  horse-riding. 

On  19  October  1850  Condy  married  Eleanor 
Chriss  at  St  Dunstan-in-the-East,  London.  They 
had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in 
Folkestone  24  September  1907. 

[Chemist  and  Druggist,  5  and  12  October  1907,  13  June 
1908,  and  31  July  1909;  Ihe  Times,  28  November  1877; 
Australian  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  November  1901;  Patent 
Office.)  l.\N  D.  Rae 

CONNOLLY,  James  (1868-19 16),  socialist 
thinker,  trade-union  organizer,  writer,  and  revol- 
utionary, was  born  5  June  1868  in  Edinburgh,  the 
youngest  of  three  sons  (there  were  no  daughters) 
of  Irish  immigrants,  John  Connolly,  manure 
carter,  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  wife  Mary ,  daughter 
of  James  McGinn,  labourer,  of  Edinburgh. 
Brought  up  in  the  slums  of  Cowgate,  Connolly 
left  St  Patrick's  School  at  ten  and  became  in  turn 
printer's  'devil',  bakery  hand,  and  tiling-factory 
worker.  In  1882,  falsifying  his  age  and  name,  he 
joined  the  army,  ser\  ing  in  Ireland,  Scodand,  and 
possibly  India  and  deserting  in  1889. 

Prom  childhood  he  read  voraciously.  In  April 
1889  he  joined  the  Socialist  League  in  Dundee, 
then  mo\ed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  worked  as  a 
carter.  He  learned  French  and  German,  and 
applied  Marxist  theory  to  his  twin  preoccupations 
of  Irish  nationaUsm  and  social  inequaUty .  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Scottish  Socialist  Federation  and  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  his  powerful  mind 
fed  off  political  discussion.  Direct,  trenchant 
writing  came  naturally,  effecti\e  public  speaking 
later.  In  maturity  a  commanding  figure,  as  a  youth 
he  had  difficulty  in  overcoming  physical  handi- 
caps that  included  bow  legs,  short  sight,  and  a 
stammer,  later  cured. 

In  1894  he  lost  his  job  and  failed  as  a  cobbler. 
Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Dublin  as  secretary 
of  the  Dublin  Socialist  Club,  out  of  which,  in 
1896,  he  created  the  Irish  Socialist  Republican 
Party  to  spread  his  message  that  socialism  and 
nationalism  were  complementary  and  incompat- 
ible with  sectarianism.  Despite  anti-imperialist 
demonstrations,  public  meedngs,  numerous 
ardcles  and  pamphlets,  and  a  newspaper  called 
the  IVurken'  Republic,  he  won  few  comerts. 
Speeches  in  Britain  led  in  1902  to  an  invitation  to 
America  on  a  speaking  tour  under  the  auspices  of 
Daniel  De  Leon's  Socialist  Labour  Party .  On  his 
return  to  Ireland  the  party  split.  To  support  his 
family,  which  had  been  living  in  grinding  poverty 
in  a  squalid  tenement,  he  had  to  emigrate  in  1903 
to  the  USA. 
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During  seven  years  in  America,  he  held  many 
jobs,  was  an  activist  in  sociaHst,  Irish,  and  Italian 
circles,  a  co-founder  in  1905  of  the  syndicalist 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  W  orld,  and  founder  in 
1907  of  the  Irish  Socialist  Federation  and  in  1908 
of  the  Harp  newspaper.  When  he  left,  after 
numerous  rows  with  American  socialists,  though 
the  class  struggle  was  still  his  main  concern,  he 
had  developed  a  new  sympathy  with  cultural  and 
political  nationalism,  his  character  had  mellowed, 
and  he  had  matured  into  a  thinker  of  depth, 
breadth,  and  originalit),  and  an  orator  of  force 
and  passion. 

Back  in  Dublin  in  19 10,  he  published  a  mas- 
terly pamphlet.  Labour,  Nationality  and  Religion, 
refuting  clerical  assertions  that  Catholicism  and 
socialism  were  incompatible,  and  Labour  in  Irish 
Histor}',  a  Marxist  history  of  Ireland.  Briefly 
national  organizer  of  the  Socialist  Part)  of  Ireland 
in  19 10,  in  1911  he  became  Ulster  district  or- 
ganizer of  the  Irish  Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union,  fighting  unsuccessfully  to  com- 
bat sectarianism.  In  191 2  he  was  a  founder  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Partv  of  Ireland,  forerunner 
of  the  Irish  Labour  Partv,  and  proposed  in  the 
Irish  Worker  a  political  programme  which  in- 
cluded proportional  representation  and  women's 
suffrage. 

WTien  in  19 13  the  Dublin  Employers'  Feder- 
ation staged  a  lock-out  to  prevent  workers  joining 
the  ITGW'U,  Connolly  returned  to  Dublin: 
povcrt)  defeated  the  workers  in  February'  19 14. 
In  October  James  Larkin  [q.v.]  left  Ireland  and 
Connolly  became  a  highly  efficient  general  sec- 
retary of  the  ITGWU,  editor  of  the  Irish  Worker, 
and  military  commander  of  the  Irish  Citizen 
.Army.  The  total  failure  of  his  anti-recruitment 
drive  and  the  appalling  condition  of  the  Dublin 
poor  drove  him  to  join  forces  with  the  revolution- 
ary Irish  Republican  Brotherhood.  I  lis  influence 
was  evident  in  the  egalitarian  wording  of  the  pro- 
clamation declaring  an  Irish  republic,  published 
on  Easter  .Monday  191 6.  Commandant-general 
of  the  Dublin  division,  Connolly  directed  oper- 
ations in  the  General  Post  Office  capably  and 
courageously,  for  the  last  two  days  with  a  shat- 
tered ankle.  After  the  surrender  on  Saturday  29 
.'Xpril  he  was  courtmartialled  on  9  May  and  shot  in 
Dublin  12  .May  1916. 

In  1890  he  married  Lillie  Reynolds,  a  domestic 
senant  from  a  Protestant  W'icklow  family,  whom 
he  had  met  in  Dublin.  They  had  one  son  and  six 
daughters. 

(Ruth  Dudley  Kdwards,  Jaw  Cuntwlly,  1981;  C.  Des- 
mond (ircavcs,  7bt  l.tfe  and  limn  of  Raines  ('ofirwlty, 
I  ifh  I ;  I  iavid  I  lowcll,  A  l.oU  l.t/i:  Three  Studies  in  Sodu- 
lum and Xalirinalism,  iHif(y,  Austen  Morj{an,  7«"'«  ^'«m- 
noUy:  a  /'oiiluai  liuinraphy,  1 98H.  | 

RirTH  DUDLRY  EOWARJJS 

CONROY,  SiK  John  Ponsonby,  first  baronet 
(l78^>-i854),  courtier,  was   born   21    OcKtbcr 


1786  in  Caehrun,  Caernarfonshire,  the  eldest  in 
the  family  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter  of  John 
Ponsonby  Conroy,  barrister,  and  his  wife  .Mar- 
garet Wilson,  who  were  both  Irish-born.  Com- 
missioned in  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1803,  he 
became  equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Kent  when 
Edward  married  Princess  Victoire  of  Leiningen 
in  181 8  to  ensure  the  succession,  Princess  (later 
Queen)  Victoria  being  born  in  1819.  Conroy  was 
an  organizer  of  genius.  He  made  it  possible  for 
the  duke  and  his  eight-months  pregnant  duchess 
to  rush  back  from  Germany  to  Kensington  Palace 
for  the  birth,  putting  up  the  royal  cavalcade  at  his 
home  in  Shooter's  Hill  on  the  way.  When  the 
duke  died  suddenly  in  1820,  Conroy  became 
comptroller  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  household. 
In  1822  he  retired  from  the  army  as  captain  on 
half  pay. 

At  first  Conroy  shared  his  influence  on  the 
duchess  with  her  brother,  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  but  after  Leopold  ascended  the 
Belgian  throne  in  1830,  Conroy  ruled  supreme. 
He  sur\ived  the  'Cumberland  plot'  in  1829,  when 
a  rumour  said  to  have  been  started  by  Ernest, 
Duke  of  Cumberland  [q.v.],  circulated,  saying 
that  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was  Conroy's  mistress. 
This  was  intended  to  discredh  the  duchess  and 
have  Princess  Victoria  removed  from  her  care, 
and  even,  Conroy  feared,  killed.  William  IV 
angrily  called  him  'Kingjohn'.  He  estabUshed  the 
'Kensington  system',  by  which  Victoria  should  be 
suitably  educated  as  heir  presumptive  to  the 
Crown,  her  mother  should  be  created  regent  if 
the  king  died  before  Victoria  was  eighteen,  Con- 
roy should  be  appointed  Victoria's  private  sec- 
retary with  a  peerage,  and  a  rival  court  should 
develop  at  Kensington,  cut  off  from  William  IV's 
Tory  politics  and  morals.  Victoria  had  no  youthful 
companionship  except  Conroy's  daughters  and 
no  personal  champion  but  her  German  govern- 
ess. Baroness  Lehzen  [q.v.],  Conroy's  implacable 
foe.  In  order  to  make  Victoria  known  to  the 
people,  Conroy  would  run  her  around  the  country 
on  semi-royal  tours,  after  the  last  of  which,  in 
1835,  she  succumbed  to  typhoid.  While  still  on 
her  sick-bed,  Conroy  tried  to  force  her  to  appoint 
him  as  her  personal  secretary  when  she  became 
queen.  Afterwards  she  told  Lord  Melbourne:  '1 
resisted  in  spite  of  my  illness.' 

As  William  IV  lay  dying,  Conroy's  final  desper- 
ate attempt  to  coerce  Victoria  lailcd.  Succeeding 
to  the  throne  on  20  June  1837,  she  dismissed  him 
from  her  household.  But  he  continued  to  serse 
her  mother,  being  partly  responsible  for  the  tra- 
gedy of  the  duchess's  lady-in-wailing,  I  ,ady  Flora 
1  lastings  (q.v.|,  who  died  of  a  tumour  while  sus- 
pected of  being  pregnant  by  Conroy.  The  duch- 
ess, loo,  was  reported  to  be  Conroy's  mistress, 
though  without  evidence.  I  lowever,  he  cannot  be 
absolved  of  mismanaging  her  funds  and  those  ot 
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Princess  Sophia,  Victoria's  aunt  and  Conroy's 
'spy',  from  whom  he  also  received  gifts. 

in  1839  VVelUngton  persuaded  him  to  resign 
from  the  Duchess  of  Kent's  household  and  go 
abroad  for  a  time.  He  had  a  Guelphic  knight- 
hood, an  honorary  DCL  from  Oxford,  and 
foreign  honours.  He  was  created  baronet  in  1837, 
but  Sir  Robert  Peel  refused  him  the  Irish  peerage 
promised  him  by  Melbourne.  'JC  was  not  the 
arch-villain  Victoria  painted,  but  the  victim  of  his 
own  inordinate  ambition.  In  1808  he  married  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Major-General  Benjamin 
Fisher  and  niece  of  Dr  John  Fisher,  bishop  of 
Salisbury  [q.v.],  who  had  tutored  Prince  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent.  They  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
died  young,  and  two  daughters.  Conroy  believed 
his  wife  to  be  the  Duke  of  Kent's  natural  child. 
This  fantasy  may  have  accounted  for  the  arro- 
gance of  Conroy  towards  Queen  Victoria.  He 
died  at  Arborfield  Hall,  Berkshire,  2  March 
1854.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his 
eldest  son,  Edward  (born  1809). 

[Conroy  papers  in  Balliol  College,  Oxford;  Klizabeth 
Longford,  I'icloria  /?./.,  1964;  '.'Ml  Sir  John's  Invention', 
MS  life  of  Conroy,  1990,  by  Katherine  Hudson  (in  her 
possession).)  Elizabkth  Longford 

CONS,  Emma  (1838-19 12),  evangelist,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  manager  of  the  Old  \  ic  in  the 
years  before  it  was  taken  over  by  her  niece  Lilian 
Baylis  [q.v.],  was  born  in  London  into  a  lower 
middle-class  Anglo-German  family.  She  was  the 
second  daughter  and  fourth  child  in  the  family  of 
two  sons  and  five  daughters  of  Frederick  Cons,  a 
maker  of  pianoforte  cases  for  Broadwood's,  and 
his  wife  Esther  Goodair,  the  daughter  of  a  Stock- 
port mill-owner.  She  was  educated  at  the  Art 
School  in  Gower  Street  and  then  at  Mrs  Hill's 
School,  where  she  met  Octavia  1  lill,  John  Ruskin, 
Charles  Kingsley,  and  F.  D.  .Maurice  [qq.v.]. 
Emma  started  work  at  the  age  of  fourteen  for  the 
London  Ladies'  Co-operative  Guild,  a  group  of 
professional  women  who  designed  and  decorated 
glass  tables.  She  also  restored  illuminated 
manuscripts  for  Ruskin. 

Renowned  for  her  'tomboyish  tastes'  (she 
would,  even  in  evening  dress,  always  carrv  a  knife 
and  some  string  about  her  person),  Emma  went 
on  to  the  School  for  Ornamental  Art  and  began  to 
support  early  Victorian  feminist  causes,  making 
an  initial  living  as  a  restorer  of  stained-glass  win- 
dows notably  in  the  chapel  of  Merton  College, 
Oxford,  where  she  worked  for  two  years  in  the 
early  1860s. 

Returning  to  London,  and  influenced  by  Rus- 
kin and  Octavia  Hill,  she  went  to  work  as  a  volun- 
teer at  a  number  of  slum-housing  projects  around 
Marylebone,  where  her  contributions  ranged 
from  carpentn,  to  moral  tutoring  and  advising  the 
poor  of  the  district  on  careers,  and  attempting  to 
lead  them  away  from  the  evils  of  alcohol.  By  1870 


she  had  become  the  manager  of  the  Central  Lon- 
don Dwellings  Improvement  Company,  and  was 
about  to  launch  a  'coffee  tavern'  scheme  to  pro- 
vide residents  of  slum  dwellings  with  cheap,  non- 
alcoholic refreshment  and  light  entertainment. 

Over  the  next  ten  years,  financed  by  such 
wealthy  aristocrats  as  the  first  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster and  the  first  Baron  Mount-Temple  [qq.v.], 
Emma  Cons  was  a  pioneer  and  primary  manager 
of  the  scheme,  which  spread  to  fifty  locations 
around  London  offering  hot  refreshments,  rec- 
reation rooms,  and  sometimes  even  beds  for  the 
deprived  of  various  neighbourhoods.  Eventually 
she  settled  on  one  property  at  the  junction  of  the 
Lambeth  and  Kennington  roads,  where  she  built 
'model  dwellings  for  working  folk'  and  main- 
tained an  office,  home,  and  headquarters  until 
her  death  thirty  years  later,  never  marrving  but 
working  constantly  with  her  sisters  Ellen  and 
Eliza  on  local  improvement  schemes. 

It  was  at  a  meeting  in  February  1880  of 
Emma's  co-workers  and  tenants  in  south  London 
that  it  was  decided  to  take  over  the  \  ictoria 
Theatre  (familiarly  known  as  the  Old  \  ic)  in  the 
Waterloo  Road,  a  hitherto  dirty  and  drunken 
home  for  melodrama,  and  turn  it  into  a  coffee 
music  hall  for  purified  and  teetotal  entertain- 
ment. She  leased  the  theatre  (which  she  called 
the  Royal  \  ictoria  Coffee  Music  I  lall)  for  eight- 
een years  at  a  rental  of /^i, 000  p. a.,  raised  from 
her  own  charitable  supporters,  but  faced  an 
immediate  financial  crisis  as  local  audiences, 
deprived  of  drink  or  blue  jokes,  withdrew  their 
patronage.  7"he  theatre  closed,  only  to  reopen  a 
year  later,  by  which  time  Emma  C.ons  had  raised 
further  funds  and  launched  an  ambitious  season 
of  concerts,  plays,  and  scientific  lectures. 

But  once  again  the  money  ran  out  before  suf- 
ficient audiences  could  be  attracted  to  the  new 
policies  of  temperance  and  self-improvement, 
and  in  1884  it  was  the  millionaire  textile  manu- 
facturer and  Liberal  MP,  Samuel  Morley  [q.v.], 
who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Emma  and  her  theatre 
with  interim  funding,  which  led  eventually  to  sup- 
port from  the  charity  commissioners  and  other 
private  sponsorship  with  which,  in  1891,  Emma 
Cons  w  as  able  to  buy  the  freehold  of  the  theatre 
and  dedicate  it  to  musical  and  other  entertain- 
ments of  an  uplifting  or  educational  nature. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  1890s,  although  her  work 
had  long  been  recognized  and  she  had  been  made 
a  founder-councillor  of  the  London  county  coun- 
cil in  1899,  Emma  Cons  was  approaching  a 
breakdown  caused  by  overwork,  not  only  at  the 
theatre  but  in  all  her  other  housing  and  philan- 
thropic efforts  (she  was  also  vice-president  of 
the  London  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage,  an 
executive  member  of  the  Women's  Liberal  Foun- 
dations, and  a  founder  of  the  Women's  Horticul- 
tural College  at  Swanley).  .Accordingly  she  wrote 
to  her  favourite  niece  Lilian  Baylis,  then  in  South 
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Africa,  requesting  that  she  should  return  home  to 
take  over  the  management  of  the  theatre. 

Emma  Cons  lived  on  for  another  twelve  years, 
continuing  to  work  at  her  housing  projects:  but  a 
new  chapter  had  opened  in  the  histor\  of  what 
w  as  to  become  the  Old  \  ic,  as  Lilian  Baylis  began 
to  programme  it  for  early  films  and  then  light 
opera  and  later  Shakespeare.  Emma  Cons  died 
24  July  1 91 2  in  Hever,  Kent. 

[Richard  Findlater  (K.  B.  F.  Bain),  Lilian  Baylis,  the 
Lady  of  the  Old  Vic,  1975;  British  Theatre  Museum.] 

Sheridan  Morlfy 

CONSTABLE,  William  (1783-1861),  traveller 
and  topographical  artist,  engineer,  and  pioneer 
photographer,  was  born  5  April  1783  in  Horley, 
Surrey,  the  fifth  child  in  the  family  of  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  James  Constable,  miller  and 
countn,  shopkeeper  of  Horley,  and  his  wife 
Susanna  Jordan.  He  had  virtually  no  formal  edu- 
cation. 

In  1797  he  entered  the  drapery  business  of 
Henn-  Browne,  a  high  constable  of  Lewes,  a  keen 
scientist  with  a  private  laboratory-  and  a  printing- 
press,  who  encouraged  his  assistant's  artistic  and 
scientific  interests.  In  1802  he  joined  his  elder 
brother  Daniel  in  founding  a  draperv  business  at 
3  North  Street,  Brighton,  where  he  drew  and 
published  'A  New  and  Correct  Plan  of  Brigh- 
thelmstone'.  In  1806  the  two  brothers  embarked 
on  a  journey  of  exploration  to  the  United  States. 
They  travelled  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans 
and  back,  by  boat,  by  mule,  or  on  foot.  Constable 
kept  a  detailed  record  and  made  water-colour 
studies  which  are  important  early  topographical 
documents.  He  was  engaged  to  plan  a  new  town 
in  Big  Beaver  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  which  he 
called  New  Brighton. 

On  his  return  to  England  in  1808  he  rebuilt 
and  operated  the  family  water-mill  at  1  lorley  and 
pursued  a  career  as  an  engineer.  I  le  was 
appointed  sur\eyor  to  the  Turnpike  Trustees  of 
the  London  to  Brighton  Roads  (18 18)  and  was 
responsible  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
(1823)  and  suspen.sion  bridge  in  Reigatc.  In  1837 
he  was  appointed  engineer  and  suneyor  of  a  pro- 
posed railway  in  Jamaica,  but  the  project  fell 
through. 

In  1 84 1  he  embarked  on  the  most  important 
phase  of  his  career,  as  a  pioneer  photographer, 
opening  a  daguerreotype  portrait  studio  at  57 
Marine  Parade,  Brighton  (8  November  1841). 
I  Ic  exchanged  ideas  and  information  with  other 
early  practitioners  and  invested  much  thought  in 
the  technical  and  artistic  refinement  of  his  chosen 
medium.  I  le  was  the  first  to  photograph  Prince 
Albert  (5  March  1842)  and  various  members  oi 
ihc  court,  including  William  Cavendish,  sixth 
Duke  of  Devonshire  |q.v.|.  His  daguerreotypes 
are  amon((.sl  the  fines!  relics  olphotography's  tirst 
decade.  \\\%  buMness declined  through  the  1850s 


in  the  face  of  increasing  competition,  though  his 
scientific  interests  continued  undiminished.  He 
was  a  founder-member  of  the  Brighton  and  Sus- 
sex Natural  Historv  Society  in  1855. 

Suniving  daguerreotype  self-portraits  reveal  a 
slim  figure  with  strongly  chiselled  features.  His 
letters  confirm  a  highly  inquisitive  mind  regard- 
ing natural  and  scientific  phenomena  and  suggest 
a  phlegmatic  temperament  and  a  dry  humour. 
Constable  displayed  an  exceptional  breadth  of 
curiosity  and  his  career  was  marked  by  an  evident 
spirit  of  adventure  and  an  impressive  range  of 
achievements.  He  had  married  Jemima  Mott  in 
1816  but  lived  as  a  childless  widower  from  1829 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  died  22  December 
1 86 1  at  home  at  Egremont  Place,  Brighton. 
[Brighton  Herald,  6  November  1841  and  28  December 
1 861;  Susanna  Grece's  journal,  unpublished,  ten  pages 
in  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  and  remainder 
in  a  private  collection;  correspondence,  water-colours, 
and  daguerrot>pes  in  private  collections.  (Copies  of  all 
the  above  in  the  possession  of  Philippe  Garner.)] 

Philippf.  Gar-nfr 

COOKE,  Mordecai  Cubitt  (i 825-1914),  natu- 
ralist and  mycologist,  was  born  12  July  1825  in 
Horning,  Norfolk,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  five 
sons  and  three  daughters  of  Mordecai  Cooke,  vil- 
lage shopkeeper,  and  his  wife  .Man ,  postmistress, 
daughter  of  William  Cubitt,  schoolmaster,  of 
Neatishead,  Norfolk.  Cooke  was  educated  at  the 
village  dame  school  until  he  was  ten,  and  then  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  by  his  uncle,  James  Cubitt,  a 
Baptist  minister  in  Ilford,  who  shortly  afterwards 
moved  to  Stratford  upon  .Avon.  Cooke  then  spent 
a  year  at  a  commercial  school  at  Neatishead 
before  being  apprenticed  for  five  years  to  a 
wholesale  draper  in  Norwich. 

In  1844  he  moved  to  London,  obtaining 
employment  as  a  clerk.  Then,  influenced  by  his 
aunt  Naomi  Treen  (nee  Cubitt),  a  teacher  at  an 
elementary  school  practising  Pestalozzian 
methods,  he  obtained  in  183 1  the  post  of  master 
at  I  loly  Trinity  National  School,  Lambeth,  where 
the  progressive  vicar,  the  Revd  James  (lillnian, 
allowed  him  to  pioneer  revolutionary  teaching 
methods  in  natural  history  and  to  set  up  a  school 
museum.  Cooke  published  influential  articles  in 
the  Siliool  aiiJ  the  ieuiiicr  and  heli">ed  to  ibiind  a 
museum  for  London  teachers.  In  1859  he  passed 
first  class  in  botany  in  the  first  examination  for 
teachers  organized  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  this  was  his  sole  academic  qualifi- 
cation. The  same  year  he  resigned  from  teaching 
and,  helped  by  influential  friends  made  w  hile  col- 
lecting material  for  his  museums,  undertook  a 
variety  (tf  part-time  jobs  and  publisheil  his  first 
books,  until  in  1862  he  became  a  civil  ser\ant  on 
the  staff  of  the  India  .\luseiun,  where  he 
remained  until  1880. 

His  lifelong  passion  lor  natural  history  began 
in  childhood,  aiui  he  made  it  his  prime  duly  to 
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popularize  the  subject,  writing  fourteen  books  for 
the  layman.  In  1862  he  founded  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Botanists;  in  1865  he  was  co-founder, 
with  his  publisher  Robert  I  lardwicke,  and  editor, 
of  the  immensely  popular  magazine  Science  Gos- 
sip, and  soon  afterwards  founded  the  Quekett 
Microscopical  Club.  Me  regarded  field-work  as 
of  fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  natural 
historv. 

Cooke's  interest  in  fungi  began  while  he  was 
teaching,  and  in  1862  he  published  the  first 
popular  book  on  toadstools,  A  Plain  and  Easy 
Account  of  British  Fungi.  This  was  followed  by 
Rust,  Smut,  Mildew  and  Mould  (1865),  on  plant 
pathogenic  fungi,  which  was  used  in  teaching  in 
America.  He  was  now  in  close  touch  with  the 
Revd  M.  J.  Berkeley  [q.v.],  the  'father'  of  British 
mycology,  whom  he  eventually  succeeded  as 
Britain's  leading  mycologist,  but  whom  he  always 
acknowledged  as  his  master.  As  Cooke's  name 
became  known  through  his  huge  output  of  taxo- 
nomic  works,  especially  the  two-volume  Hand- 
book of  British  Fungi  (1871)  and  the  journal 
Gra'illea,  which  he  founded  in  1875  and  edited 
himself,  he  entered  into  a  vast  correspondence 
with  distinguished  mycologists  world-wide.  In 
1880  he  was  seconded  to  the  Royal  Botanic  (iar- 
dens,  Kew,  as  its  first  cr\ptogamic  botanist,  and 
redoubled  his  mycological  studies,  publishing, 
among  much  else,  his  monumental  eight-volume 
Illustrations  of  British  Fungi  (i88i-gi).  In  all  he 
published  about  350  books  and  papers. 

In  1892,  with  an  international  reputation,  he 
retired,  having  sold  his  herbarium  to  Kew,  but  he 
continued  to  write,  his  Fungoid  Pests  ofCultriated 
Plants  (1906)  being  ver\  well  received.  He 
became  a  scientific  adviser  to  the  Royal  I  lorticul- 
tural  Societ)  and  travelled  the  countrv  attending 
the  fungus  forays  of  natural  historv  societies  and 
popularizing  fungi  among  the  public. 

Cooke  could  never  forget  his  humble  origins. 
He  had  no  financial  resenes,  and  lived  in  an 
unfashionable  part  of  London.  I  le  was  ill  at  ease 
with  the  gentleman  scientists  of  his  day  and  was 
treated  as  a  mere  technician  by  many.  Conse- 
quently he  never  achieved  any  position  of  respon- 
sibilitv .  I  le  was  happiest  at  the  field  meetings  of 
natural  histon  societies  and  the  subsequent  festi- 
vities, where  he  could  give  free  rein  to  his  talents 
as  a  ballad  singer  and  after-dinner  speaker.  He 
was  a  not  inconsiderable  artist,  illustrating  many 
of  his  own  books.  Though  politically  progressive 
in  his  youth,  he  later  joined  the  Primrose  League. 
The  modest  honours  he  recei\ed  were  mainly 
from  natural  historv  societies,  but  in  1873  he  was 
awarded  the  honoran  degree  of  MA  by  Yale 
Universitv,  in  1902  the  \  ictoria  medal  of  honour 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  in  1903 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Linnean  Societv .  I  le  was  an 
honorary  member  of  American,  French,  and  Ita- 
lian scientific  societies. 


In  1846  Cooke  married  Sophia  P^lizabeth 
Biggs,  the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist.  The  mother 
of  his  seven  children,  five  boys  and  two  girls,  was 
his  step-daughter,  .\nnie  Llizabeth  Thornton 
Biggs.  His  wife  remained  in  residence  with  the 
family.  He  died  12  November  191 4,  at  his 
daughter's  home  in  Southsea,  Hampshire. 

[.\lar>  P.  English,. V/or^na/  Cubill  Cooke:  I  iclorian  .\alu- 
ratisl.  Mycologist,  Teacher  and  Eccentric,  1987.] 

Mary  P.  English 

CORNFORD,  (Rupert)  John  (191 5-1936), 
poet  and  political  activist,  was  born  in  Cambridge 
27  December  191 5,  the  eldest  son  and  second  of 
the  five  children  (three  sons  and  two  daughters) 
of  Francis  Macdonald  Cornford  [q.v.j,  professor 
of  ancient  philosophy  at  Cambridge  Lni\ersity, 
and  his  wife  Prances  Crofts  Darwin — the  poet 
Frances  Cornford.  Through  his  mother  (the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Darwin,  q.v.)  he  was  a 
great-grandson  of  Charles  Darwin  [q.v.].  It  was 
ironic  that  John  Cornford  should  be  named 
Rupert  in  memory  of  the  poet  Rupert  Brooke 
[q.v.],  who  had  died  in  .April  1915,  for  Cornford 
came  to  despise  the  school  of  Georgian  poets,  of 
whom  Brooke  was  the  supreme  exemplar  and  his 
mother  a  loyal  adherent.  1  lis  father  described  him 
as  'a  large,  placid  baby  with  very  dark  eyes  and 
skin  and  thick  black  hair  .  .  .  good-tempered  and 
easy  to  amuse,  even  when  unwell',  and  there  were 
few  indications,  as  a  small  boy,  of  the  vigorous 
intellect  and  independence  of  mind  that  was  to 
flourish  so  strikingly  in  adolescence.  Initially 
Cornford  was  taught  as  a  day  boy  in  Cambridge, 
but  when  he  was  nine  he  was  sent  as  a  boarder  to 
Copthornc  Preparatory  School  in  Sussex. 
.Already  he  had  developed  an  interest  in  military 
history,  particularly  in  the  campaigns  o(  Napo- 
leon. -At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  obtained  a  schol- 
arship to  Stowe  School  which  had  only  been  in 
existence  sLx  years.  'The  first  headmaster,  J.  F. 
Roxburgh  [q.v.],  had  been  a  pupil  of  Professor 
Cornford's  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Cornford's  individualism  caused  him  to  refuse 
to  join  the  Officer  Training  Corps.  .At  fifteen  he 
was  writing  poetry  under  the  avant-garde 
influence  of  Robert  Graves,  T.  S.  Eliot,  and  par- 
ticularly \V.  H.  .Auden  [qq.v.],  from  whom  he 
solicited  a  letter  of  encouragement.  I  lis  political 
theories  were  being  shaped  by  reading  Das  Kapi- 
/a/and  the  Communist  Manijesto,  and  at  sixteen  he 
won  an  exhibition  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
But,  having  outgrown  Stowe  and  with  time  to  kill 
before  going  up  to  Cambridge,  he  gravitated, 
almost  inevitably,  to  the  London  School  of  Econ- 
omics, where  his  active  interest  in  politics  began 
to  overshadow  his  desire  to  be  a  poet.  He  joined 
the  Young  Communist  League,  and  although  he 
did  attend  lectures,  he  used  his  time  in  London  as 
an  opportunity  to  deepen  his  commitment  to  the 
abolition  of  poverty  by  establishing  communism 
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in  England.  At  this  period  Comford  had  so  separ- 
ated politics  from  poetn.  that  he  even  published  a 
poem  in  the  Listener  under  a  pseudonym. 

Comford  was  still  only  seventeen  when  he 
entered  Trinitv,  in  October  1933.  During  the 
three  years  he  was  at  Cambridge  he  wrote  only 
nine  poems,  for  he  w  as  spending  fourteen  hours  a 
day  on  political  activities,  and  in  March  1935  he 
became  a  full  member  of  the  Communist  part)  of 
Great  Britain.  Despite  his  insistence  on  Marxian 
analysis  and  his  exhausting  programme  of  extra- 
curricular activities,  he  achieved  first  classes  in 
both  parts  of  the  histon,  tripos  (1935  and  1936). 
He  found  time  too  to  father  an  illegitimate  child, 
shortly  afterwards  abandoning  both  child  and 
mistress  for  the  woman  he  might  well  eventually 
have  married,  Margot  Heinemann.  In  1936  Tri- 
nitv gave  him  a  scholarship  and  he  planned  to 
study  the  Elizabethans,  but  when  the  Spanish 
civil  war  broke  out  on  18  July  1936,  on  a  sudden 
impulse  and  without  even  saying  goodbye  to  his 
family  he  left  for  Dieppe.  By  8  August  he  was  in 
Barcelona,  unable  to  speak  a  word  of  Spanish  but 
armed  with  a  press  card. 

Comford  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English- 
man to  enlist  in  the  International  Brigade  to  fight 
against  Franco.  During  his  first  period  in  Spain 
he  fell  seriously  and  mysteriously  ill,  and  spent 
some  time  in  hospital.  During  three  weeks'  leave 
in  England  he  resigned  his  Trinity  scholarship 
and  made  a  conscious  decision  to  return  to  Spain 
for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  le  took  part  in  the 
battle  for  .Madrid,  which  began  on  7  November 
1936,  and  received  a  severe  head  wound.  At  this 
time  his  poetic  inspiration  returned,  and  some  of 
his  finest  work  was  written  in  the  last  weeks  of  his 
life,  including  his  most  famous  poem,  'Heart  of 
the  I  leartle.ss  \\  orld'.  The  battle  near  Lopera  in 
w  hich  John  Comford  was  killed  was  a  shambles, 
and  the  precise  circumstances  and  date  of  his 
death  are  not  known.  He  may  have  died  27 
December  1936,  his  twenty-first  birthday.  His 
body  was  never  recovered. 

John  Corn  ford's  poems  appeared  in  New  Writ- 
itif^,  the  (lamhridf^e  Review,  and  the  Student  I'an- 
guarJ,  and  they  were  collected  in  1938  m  John 
Comford:  a  Memoir,  edited  by  Pat  Sloan.  I  lis  best 
work  has  a  direct  simplicity,  benefits  from  its 
autobiographical  inspiration,  and  stands  as  a 
worthy  memorial  to  all  those  who  died  in  the  Spa- 
nish civil  war.  (Romford  himself  came  to  be 
regarded  as  much  as  a  typically  doomed  and  res- 
pected idealist  of  his  generation  as  a  poet. 

jPctcr  .Stansk)  and  \Mlliam  Abrahams.  Jimrtic)'  In  llic 
Fn/nlier:  Julian  Hell  and  John  (liirtiliird,  ihtir  Lives  and  llic 
itfioi,  iif(t(}.\  S\u^l\^.l.l)^-l.^-\^n 
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COUCHMAN,  Sir  Harold  John  (1882-1956), 
soldier  and  suneyor,  was  born  29  July  1882  in 
Haileyburv,  Hertfordshire,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Revd  Henr\'  Couchman,  assistant  master  of 
Haileyburv  College,  and  his  wife  Mar)  Jane 
Pooley.  I  le  was  educated  at  I  laileyburv  and  the 
Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

He  was  commissioned  in  the  Royal  Engineers 
in  August  1900.  He  was  transferred  to  India  in 
1902  and  appointed  to  the  geodetic  branch  of  the 
Survey  of  India  in  1906.  His  initial  duties  were  to 
assist  with  fieldwork  for  the  magnetic  survey  of 
India  and  by  the  1908-9  field  season  he  was  in 
charge  of  operations  in  south-west  India.  He  sub- 
sequently took  part  in  the  regional  gravity  surveys 
of  Burma  (1910-11)  and  southern  and  central 
India  (1912-14).  By  1914  he  had  been  appointed 
deputv  superintendent  at  Dehra  Dun.  I  le  took 
the  principal  part  in  the  synthesis  and  interpret- 
ation of  all  the  gravity  observations  made  in  India 
over  the  period  1908-13  and  made  an  excellent 
attempt  to  interpret  these  data  in  the  light  of  evi- 
dence recently  reported  by  the  .American  geode- 
sist,  J.  F.  Hayford,  as  a  resuh  of  similar  surveys  in 
the  United  States.  In  both  cases,  regional  gravity 
anomalies  were  found  to  occur,  associated  with 
the  depression  of  dense  rocks  forming  the  Earth's 
mande  by  the  less  dense  roots  of  major  mountain 
chains. 

In  the  spring  of  1914  Couchman  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  headquarters  office  of  the  Survey  in 
Calcutta.  He  was  recalled  to  active  militarv  dutv' 
in  October  19 14.  Couchman  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant,  1903;  captain,  1910;  major,  191 6;  and 
acting  lieutenant-colonel,  19 17-19.  Between 
September  19 15  and  November  19 18  he  sened 
in  the  21st,  39th,  and  47th  divisions  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  France  and  Belgium,  and  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Pilckem  ridge  in  191 7.  Wounded  in 
action,  he  was  twice  mentioned  in  dispatches,  was 
awarded  the  .\1C  (lune  191 6),  and  was  appointed 
tothcDSOOune  1918). 

He  returned  to  the  Survey  in  1919  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  as  deputy  master,  secur- 
it\  printing  (1926-9),  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
career  with  the  Sun  ey.  I  le  was  director  in  Shil- 
long,  Simla,  and  Calcutta;  then  in  1933  he  was 
appointed  sun  eyor-general  and  held  this  position 
until  his  retirement  in  1937.  1  le  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1930  and  brigadier  in  11)33, 
and  he  was  knighted  in  1937. 

1  le  was  a  keen  tennis  player  and  won  the 
doubles  in  the  1923  army  lawn-tennis  champion- 
ships. In  1925  he  marrieil  I'Aclyn  Beatrice,  tiie 
divorced  wife  of  Robert  Henrv  Thomas  and 
\oungesl  daughter  ol  C<ilonel  William  Lewis 
(ilintoii  Maddeley,  a  retiieil  militarv  officer.  Thev 
had  no  children,  (^luchnian  died  30  November 
1950  in  London. 

|K.  1 1.  I'hillmiirc,  llislnnad Rcmrds  n/ ilu-Sitntj  11/ liulin, 
vol.  ii,  U)5o;  II.  !..  i'litchanl  (I'll.),  Ilislmy  nj  ihc  ('mfs 
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oj Riiyal En^tieen,  1952;  TheTimes,  3  December  1956.) 
Richard  J.  Howarih 

COUPER,  Archibald  Scott  (183 1- 1892), 
chemist,  was  born  31  March  1831  in  the  Town- 
head  of  Kirkintilloch,  Dumbartonshire,  the  only 
suni\ing  child  of  Archibald  Couper,  cotton 
manufacturer,  and  his  wife  I  lelen  Dollar. 
Because  of  poor  health  he  was  educated  at  home 
before  enrolling  at  Cilasgow  University  to  study 
humanities  and  classical  languages.  I  le  spent  the 
summer  of  1851  in  Halle  to  acquire  fluency  in 
German.  The  following  summer  he  again  went  to 
Germany,  spending  some  time  at  the  Universit) 
of  Berlin  in  desultor\  study.  Returning  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1852,  he  studied  logic  and  metaphysics 
under  Sir  William  I  lamilton  |q.\ .],  who  was  well 
versed  in  Cierman  philosophy,  then  largely 
ignored  in  British  universities.  .After  yet  another 
continental  tour  Couper  returned  to  Berlin  in 
1855,  determined  to  study  chemistr\.  Having 
regard  to  his  earlier  interests,  the  reason  is  not 
clear,  but  his  intention  was  obviously  serious.  I  le 
studied  with  K.  F.  Rammelsberg,  professor  of 
inorganic  chemistn,  and  attended  F.  L.  Son- 
nenschein's  lectures  on  chemical  analysis.  In 
August  1856  he  moved  on  to  Paris,  engaging  in 
independent  research  in  the  laborator\  of 
Charles-Adolphe  Wurtz,  then  one  of  the  few 
first-rate  chemical  laboratories  outside  Germany. 
There,  in  the  course  of  less  than  eight  months, 
he  wrote  the  three  papers  which  are  his  main 
claim  to  fame.  The  first,  'On  Some  Derivatives  of 
Benzene',  was  a  straightforward  account  of  the 
preparation  of  nvo  new  bromine  deri\atives  of 
benzene.  The  second  was  of  a  more  theoretical 
nature,  dealing  with  the  constitution  of  salicylic 
acid.  I'his  was  of  interest  to  the  eminent  German 
chemist  F.  .\.  Kekule,  but  he  failed  to  repeat 
Couper's  experiment:  many  years  later  Couper 
was  proved  perfectly  correct.  The  third  paper, 
'On  a  New  Chemical  Theor) ',  w  as  of  a  ven  dif- 
ferent calibre.  In  this  Couper  clearly  enunciated  a 
new  theorv  of  the  linking  of  carbon  atoms  which 
marked  a  transition  Irom  the  prevailing  lype 
Theorv  to  the  modern  Structure  Theory .  I  le 
deduced  that  carbon  had  a  combining  power 
(valency)  of  four  or  two  and  a  unique  capacity  for 
joining  itself  to  other  atoms  of  its  own  kind,  the 
secret  of  the  existence  of  millions  of  organic  (car- 
bon) compounds.  All  three  papers  were  pub- 
lished in  Coinptes  rendm  de  I'.lcadeiHie  iks  Sciences. 
Early  in  1858  Couper  asked  C.-A.  Wurtz  to 
have  this  paper  presented  to  the  .Academic  des 
Sciences  but  there  was  delav  because  \V  urtz  was 
not  then  an  academician:  J.  B.  .\.  Dumas  even- 
tually presented  it  on  14  June  1858.  Meanwhile 
Kekule  published  a  virtually  identical  theon  in 
the  19  May  issue  of  Liehig's  Annalen.  Kekule 
stated  that  his  work  was  more  significant  and 
claimed  priority.  Bitterly  disappointed,  Couper 


complained  to  Wurtz  and  was  told  to  leave  the 
laborator>  immediately.  He  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh and  became  laboraton  assistant  to  (Sir) 
Lyon  Flayfair  (later  first  Baron  Playfair  of  St 
Andrews,  q.v.),  professor  of  chemistrv  at  Edin- 
burgh University .  I  le  expounded  his  theorv  in 
two  further  papers  but  suffered  a  severe  mental 
breakdown  in  .\Iay  1859.  I  le  was  twice  confined 
to  an  asylum  and  finally  discharged  in  1862.  He 
never  recovered,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  was 
incapable  of  intellectual  work.  1  le  was  cared  for 
b\  his  mother,  who  survived  him,  and  for  the 
remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life  roamed  the 
neighbourhood  aimlessly,  he  and  his  theorv' 
totally  forgotten.  1  le  was  unmarried.  I  le  died  1 1 
March  1892  in  Kirkintilloch. 

Kekule  died  in  1896,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
Richard  Anschiitz,  his  successor  as  professor  of 
chemistrv  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  undertook 
a  comprehensive  biography.  He  came  across 
Couper's  papers  and  immediately  recognized  his 
genius.  He  devoted  much  effort  over  many  years 
to  restoring  him  to  his  rightful  place  in  the  chemi- 
cal hierarchy.  \  memorial  plaque  vv  as  unveiled  on 
Couper's  old  home  in  Kirkintilloch  on  the  cen- 
tenary of  his  birth. 

|R.  Anschutz  in  Proceedings  of  ihe  Ru)'al  Societ)'  uj  Edin- 
burgh, vol.  xxix,  pp.  193-273,  1909;  James  Kendall, 
Great  Discoveries  hy  Young  Chemists,  1953,  pp.  Si -94; 
O.  T.  Benfey  in  t.  Farber  (ed.).  Great  Chemists,  1961, 
pp.  705-15. j  Irkvor  I.  Williams 

COURTNEY,  Daml  Kathleen  D'Olier  (1878- 
1974),  suffragist  and  campaigner  for  world  peace, 
was  born  1 1  .March  1878  at  i  York  Terrace,  Gill- 
ingham,  Kent,  the  youngest  of  five  daughters  and 
fifth  of  seven  children  of  Lieutenant  (later  Major) 
David  Charles  Courtney,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  his  wife  .Alice  Margaret  Mann.  Her  parents 
were  .Anglo-Irish  gentrv  with  military  connec- 
tions on  both  sides.  She  attended  the  Anglo- 
French  College  in  Kensington  and  boarding 
school  at  Malvern  before  spending  a  year  in 
Dresden  studying  German.  She  went  up  to  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  in  January  1897  to  read 
modern  languages  (French  and  German).  She 
took  her  finals  in  1900  and  was  awarded  second- 
class  honours  in  the  university  examination  for 
women. 

Independent  means  gave  her  the  opportunity 
to  devote  her  life  to  social  causes  and  world 
peace.  After  a  short  period  working  with  a  girls' 
club  in  Lambeth  (an  LMH  settlement),  she 
became  involved  in  the  non-militant  suffrage 
movement.  .A  constitutionalist,  she  believed  in 
argument  and  reason.  .After  a  spell  in  Manchester 
(1908- 1 1)  as  secretarv  of  the  North  of  England 
Society  for  Women's  Suffrage,  she  became 
honorar\  secretar>  (1911-15)  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  societies,  led  by 
(Dame)  Millicent  Fawcett  [q.v.]. 
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Suffrage  agitation  was  suspended  with  the  out- 
break of  W orld  War  I.  Kathleen  Courtney,  along 
with  many  other  suffragists,  took  up  the  cause  of 
peace.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
\\  omen's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom.  In  19 15  she  took  part  in  the  famous 
women's  international  peace  conference  in  The 
Hague.  She  was  chairman  of  the  British  section 
for  ten  years  but  left,  partly  because  she  believed 
that  the  League's  pacifism  was  unrealistic. 

During  and  after  World  W ar  I,  she  became 
associated  with  the  Friends'  W  ar  \'ictims  Relief 
Committee.  She  worked  for  the  Serbian  Relief 
Fund  in  Salonika,  took  charge  of  a  temporar) 
Serbian  refugee  colony  in  Bastia,  Corsica,  and 
was  decorated  by  the  Serbian  government.  Those 
who  knew  her  during  this  period  described  her  as 
full  of  Ufe  and  fun  and  an  exceptional  adminis- 
trator. She  went  on  to  work  for  the  PYiends' 
Committee  in  France,  Austria,  Poland,  and 
Greece. 

She  was  an  active  officer  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Adult  Suffrage  in  19 17,  lobbying  MPs  for 
extension  of  the  franchise  until  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1918.  She  also  became  involved  in  the 
work  of  the  family  endowment  committee  and, 
with  Eleanor  Rathbone  [q.v.],  introduced  the  idea 
of  family  allowances  to  the  National  Union  of 
Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship  (as  the  NUWSS 
was  renamed  in  1919). 

Active  involvement  in  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  followed  World  War  I.  She  became  a 
member  of  its  executive  in  1928  and  vice-chair- 
man in  1939.  An  excellent  speaker,  she  spoke  at 
conferences  on  its  behalf  all  over  England  and 
travelled  extensively  in  the  USA,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  Australia  during  the  1930s.  She 
spent  much  time  in  Geneva,  working  on  behalf  of 
the  women's  disarmament  committee,  which  was 
preparing  a  petition  for  disarmament  prior  to  the 
Geneva  disarmament  conference  of  1932. 

Her  knowledge  of  the  USA  was  of  great  senice 
to  the  Ministr)  ol  Information  during  W  orld  War 
II.  She  made  two  hazardous  voyages  to  the  US.A 
to  plead  for  a  permanent  international  organiz- 
ation for  collective  security,  disarmament,  and 
positive  relief  measures.  She  was  an  obsener  at 
the  San  Francisco  conference  in  1945  and  her 
speeches  were  influential  in  persuading  Ameri- 
cans of  the  value  of  the  United  Nations. 

In  1945  she  became  deputy  chairman  of  the 
United  Nations  As.sociation,  and  in  1949  chair- 
man of  its  executive  committee  and  joint  presi- 
dent (with  (iilbert  .Murray,  q.v.).  She  retired  trom 
the  chairmanship  in  1951  but  remained  active  in 
the  assiKiation  into  her  nineties.  In  196H  she 
made  a  speech  in  Westminster  at  ilie  fiftieth 
annivcrsar)  celebrations  of  the  granting  of  votes 
to  women. 

She  was  a  forceful  personality  who  did  not 
suflcr  fools  gladly,  but  her  sternness  was  accom- 


panied by  grace  and  Victorian  courtesy.  She  made 
an  admirable  chairman,  able  to  cut  through  con- 
fusion and  muddle.  She  had  no  personal  ambition 
but  was  determined  to  do  the  best  for  her  causes. 
Strikingly  beautiful  in  her  youth,  she  remained 
handsome  and  well-dressed  in  her  old  age.  She 
was  appointed  CBE  in  1946  and  DBEin  1952.  In 
1972  she  was  awarded  the  UN  peace  medal.  She 
died  in  London  7  December  1974. 
[The  TitneSy  10  December  1974;  Fawcett  Library 
archives;  E.  M.  Chilver  in  The  Brown  Book  (annual 
record  of  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford),  December 
197s;  Margaret  Quass,  'LNA's  First  Ladv'  in  New 
n  arid  yournal  of  the  UNA),  March  1 968.] 

Janft  E.  Grf.nifr 

COWTER,  Edward  Alfred  (1819-1893), 
mechanical  engineer,  was  born  in  London  10 
December  18 19,  the  son  of  Ann  Applegath  and 
her  husband  Professor  Edward  Cowper  [q.v.], 
head  of  the  department  of  engineering  at  King's 
College,  London,  who  in  partnership  with  his 
brother-in-law  Augustus  Applegath  [q.v.]  devel- 
oped an  improved  newspaper  printing-press  in 
1827.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed 
for  seven  years  to  John  Braithwaite  [q.v.],  an  emi- 
nent locomotive  and  railway  engineer,  and  while 
in  his  ser\'ice  he  invented  in  1837  the  detonating 
railway  fog-signal  which  was  first  tried  on  the 
Croydon  line  and  has  ever  since  been  in  universal 
use  as  a  ver\-  valuable  safet>'  measure.  In  1841  he 
joined  Messrs  Vox  &  Henderson  in  Smethwick 
near  Birmingham,  where  for  some  time  he  held 
the  post  of  chief  draughtsman  and  designer. 
While  in  that  capacity  he  devised  an  ingenious 
method  of  casting  railway  chairs,  and  also 
designed  the  wrought-iron  roof  of  the  New  Street 
Station  in  Birmingham,  which  with  a  span  of  2 1 1 
feet  was  the  largest  iron  roof  at  the  time  of  its 
completion.  In  1846-7  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  in  1 848  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  council.  In  1 880-1  he  sened  as  president  of 
the  Institution.  I  le  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  i860,  and  a 
member  of  council  in  1879. 

.At  the  end  of  185 1  he  left  Fox  &  Henderson  to 
practise  on  his  own  account  in  London  as  a  con- 
sulting engineer.  One  of  his  first  commissions 
was  to  undertake  the  necessar\  redesign  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  building  (the  Crystal  Palace) 
prior  to  its  re-erection  in  Sydenham  in  1852-4. 
In  1857  he  invented  the  regenerative  hot-blast 
stove  known  as  the  Cowper  stove,  which  greatly 
improved  the  economy  of  the  hot -blast  process  in 
the  making  of  steel.  The  first  of  these  stoves  was 
constructed  in  1859,  and  various  improvements 
were  effected  in  the  design  up  to  1887  both  by 
himself  and  by  his  son  (iharles  E.  (iowper,  whom 
he  took  into  partnership  shortly  before  his  death. 

I  le  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the  economy 
of  the  steam  engine,  becoming  an  ardent  advocate 
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of  compounding  and  steam-jacketing.  About  the 
year  1858  he  introduced  the  steam-jacketed 
receiver  which  was  subsequently  known  in  the 
naw  as  'Cowper's  Hot-Pot'.  .Among  his  many 
other  inventions  were  a  wire-spoke  suspension 
wheel  with  a  rubber  tyre  (practically  the  modern 
bicycle  wheel)  and  the  writing-telegraph  which 
was  an  electro-mechanical  precursor  of  modern 
facsimile  equipment.  I  le  published  several 
papers  in  the  Proceedings  oj  the  Institution  oJAiecha- 
nical  Engineers,  including  '.An  Inverted  .Arch  Sus- 
pension Bridge'  (1847,  p.  i),  'Blast  Engines  for 
the  East  Indian  Iron  Company'  (1855,  p.  154), 
and  'Regenerative  I  lot-Blast  Stoves  working  at  a 
Temperature  of  1,300°  F'  (i860,  p.  54). 

He  died  of  pneumonia  at  Rastricke,  Pine 
Grove,  Weybridge,  9  May  1893.  He  was  married 
and  had  at  least  one  son. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxiv, 
pp.  369-72;  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  .Mechanical 
Engineers,  1893,  PP-  203-5;  I^he  Times,  23  .May  1893; 
Engineering,  vol.  Iv,  pp.  71 2-13.]        Ro.nald  \l.  Birsk. 

COX,  Richard  (f.i 776-1845),  brewer  and  gar- 
dener. His  first  career  as  a  brewer  in  Bcrmondsey 
came  to  an  end  when  he  retired  in  about  1 820  to  a 
house  then  called  Lawn  Cottage  (later  Colnbrook 
Lawn)  in  Colnbrook,  near  Slough,  Buckingham- 
shire. A  two-acre  garden  surrounded  the  house, 
and  here  he  devoted  his  time  to  horticultural 
experiments,  among  them  the  one  that  produced 
the  apple  bearing  his  name.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Two  pips  of  a  Ribston  Pippin,  sown  in  a  pot  in 
about  1830,  grew  into  seedlings  of  two  new  and 
promising  varieties.  Cox's  Pomona  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  though  the  second  soon  eclipsed 
the  first  to  become  the  most  popular  English  des- 
sert apple.  The  original  tree  sur\ived  until  1911, 
when  it  was  blown  down  in  a  storm. 

In  1836  grafts  of  both  Cox's  new  apple  trees 
were  given  to  E.  Small  and  Son,  nurser\men  of 
Colnbrook,  who  began  to  sell  young  trees  locally 
four  years  later,  .'\bout  1850  trees  of  the  Orange 
Pippin  were  given  a  wider  distribution  by  Charles 
Turner,  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  and  the 
fruit  soon  began  to  attract  attention.  Thomas 
Ingram,  Queen  Victoria's  head  gardener  at  Frog- 
more  and  Windsor,  showed  the  apple  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Pomological  Societ>  in 
December  1856,  when  it  was  acclaimed  as  one  of 
the  best  kinds  for  the  table,  'sweet,  aromatic  and 
ver\'  tender,  a  fair  sized  and  handsome  fruit'.  At 
the  Grand  Fruit  Exhibition  of  the  (Royal)  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  24  October  1857  'Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  a  medium-sized,  warm-looking, 
brownish-red  variet\  with  a  yellow  crisp  tlesh  of 
most  exquisite  flavour',  won  first  prize.  .After  that 
its  popularit)  spread  so  rapidly  that  by  1883,  the 
year  of  the  National  Apple  Congress  held  at  the 
society's  garden  in  Chiswick,  1 83  out  of  23 1  exhi- 
bitors   included    it    among    the    varieties    they 


showed.  In  spite  of  its  brilliant  career,  the 
society's  delay  in  giving  it  an  award  of  merit  and  a 
first-class  certificate  indicates  unusual  prudence, 
for  'the  Chateau  Yquem  of  apples',  as  E.  A. 
Bunyard  described  it  in  1929,  did  not  receive 
these  confirmations  of  its  qualit)  until  1962. 
Bunvard's  accolade  referred  to  a  perfectly  ripe 
Cox,  left  on  its  tree  until  October  and  not 
snatched  off  before  it  is  am-where  near  maturity', 
as  so  many  commercially  grown  apples  were  later 
treated.  The  trees  bearing  Cox's  Orange  Pippins 
are  vigorous  enough  to  be  favourites  for  orchards 
in  Britain  and  several  other  countries  with  a  simi- 
lar climate,  and  it  has  also  been  used  as  a  parent  in 
breeding  a  number  of  other  varieties  which  share 
some  of  its  desirable  characteristics. 

Richard  Cox  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  apple,  for  he  died  in  Colnbrook  20 
.May  1845,  eight  years  after  his  wife  .Ann.  Both 
were  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  .\lar\'s,  Har- 
mondsworth.  There  was  no  mention  of  any  chil- 
dren in  his  will. 

[A.  Simmonds,  '.Mr  Cox  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin',  J«wr- 
nal  oj  the  Royal  Horliailtural  Society,  vol.  IxTlii,  1 943,  pp. 
347-9;  this  article  also  appears  in  A.  Simmonds,  .'J  Hor- 
ticultural Who  Has  Who,  1948,  pp.  i  i-i6.| 

Sa.M)R.\  Raphafl 

COXE,  Daniel  (i  640-1 730),  physician,  natural 
philosopher,  and  colonial  adventurer,  was  bom  in 
1640,  the  son  of  Daniel  Coxe,  gentleman,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  .Middlesex.  He  matriculated  at 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1659,  becoming  a 
scholar  in  1661.  Even  before  this,  however,  he 
had  become  involved  with  Robert  Boyle  [q.v.|  and 
the  group  of  natural  philosophers  active  in 
O.xford  in  the  late  1650s,  and  Co.xe's  close  links 
with  Boyle  continued  after  the  Restoration.  On 
22  .March  1665  Coxe  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  which  he  played  an  active  role 
for  the  rest  of  the  1 660s  and  a  slightly  less  active 
one  in  the  1670s.  His  interest  was  particularly  in 
chemical  investigations;  he  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  chemical  analysis  of  vegetable  sub- 
stances, his  findings  on  which  were  published  in 
three  articles  in  Philosophical  Transactions  in  1674. 
These  studies  were  evidently  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  grandiose  'history  of  vegetables',  of 
which  he  presented  a  prospectus  to  the  society  in 
1668,  but  which  never  materialized. 

In  the  1 660s  and  1670s  Coxe  established  a 
successful  medical  practice  in  London.  He  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  .MD  per  literas  regias  at 
Cambridge  in  1 669,  and  became  an  honorary  fel- 
low of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  in  1680. 
In  1669  he  participated  in  the  pamphlet  war 
between  physicians  and  apothecaries  by  publish- 
ing.-/D/iifyMrsd",  wherein  The  Interest  uf  the  Patient  in 
Reference  to  Physick  and  Physicians  is  soberly  debated; 
this  combined  an  attack  on  the  apothecaries  with 
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a  \indication  of  the  role  of  an  experimentally 
active  physician  which  he  exemplified. 

Coxe's  chief  claim  to  retrospective  fame  was 
his  activit\  as  a  colonial  adventurer:  indeed, 
Daniel  Defoe  [q.v.]  in  his  Essay  on  Projects  (1697) 
was  to  single  out  Coxe,  along  w ith  William  Penn 
[q.v.]  and  Anthony  .Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbur\-  [q.v.],  in  this  connection.  In  the  mid- 
1680S  Coxe  began  to  acquire  propert)  in  West 
New  Jersey,  and  in  1687  he  purchased  the  pro- 
prietar\  rights  of  the  province  from  the  heirs  to 
Edward  Byllynge.  Thereafter  he  bought  more 
land,  his  holding  in  the  area  ultimately  totalling  a 
million  acres;  he  also  invested  large  sums  in 
developing  local  fisheries  and  industries,  and  he 
encouraged  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
the  hinterland  towards  the  Great  Lakes.  In  1692, 
however,  he  sold  the  bulk  of  his  holdings  and  the 
right  of  proprietorship  to  a  syndicate  of  forty- 
eight  London  merchants,  the  West  New  Jersey 
SocietN',  for  £9,800. 

By  this  time  Coxe  had  shifted  his  interests 
further  south  to  the  province  of  'Carolana'— 
covering  the  present  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  Louisiana — which  had 
been  granted  by  Charles  I  to  Sir  Robert  Heath 
[q.v.],  attorney-general,  in  1629.  Coxe  acquired 
the  tide  in  the  1690s,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
decade  he  attempted  to  orchestrate  settlement  in 
the  area  in  opposition  to  the  parallel  activities  of 
the  French.  In  1698  he  equipped  rwo  ships  to 
explore  the  Mississippi;  he  also  tried  to  encour- 
age a  Huguenot  settlement  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, and  to  float  a  joint-stock  company  to  exploit 
Florida.  These  various  schemes  proved  problem- 
atic, however,  and  little  came  of  Coxe's 
ambitions,  though  they  were  briefly  the  subject 
of  government  interest  in  17 19,  when  the  ques- 
tion arose  of  the  English  tide  to  this  part  of 
America. 

Coxe's  role  in  exploiting  this  area  was 
recounted — together  with  a  topographical 
account  of  somew  hat  questionable  reliabilit) — in 
A  Description  of  the  English  Pnnince  of  Carolana, 
published  in  1722  by  his  son,  also  Daniel  Co.xe. 
In  1 67 1  Coxe  had  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of 
John  Goldman,  a  London  alderman.  Baptized  on 
31  August  1673,  the  younger  Daniel  Coxe  emi- 
grated to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  and 
thereafter  took  a  prominent  role  in  the  affairs  of 
West  New  Jersey.  The  elder  C:oxe  died  19  Janu- 
ary 1730;  at  that  point  he  retained  the  title  to 
Carolana,  which  his  descendants  surrendered  to 
the  British  government  in  return  tor  land  in  the 
colony  of  New  York  in  1769. 
|G.  \y.  Scull,  'A  Hi«)«raphical  Notice  of  I  )r  I  )anicl  ( ioxc, 
of  l^»ndon',  I'enmylvanw  MaKuziiif  0/  Htslun  aiiJ  Hio- 
paphy,  vol.  vii,  iHHy,  A.  (i.  Zimmerman.  'Uaniel  Coxe 
and  the  New  .Vlcdilerranean  Sea  (  ompany',  ibid.,  vol. 
bowi,  1952;  V.  W.  Crane.  The  Southern  I'runlier,  1670- 
1732,  1928;  Michael  Hunter,  llie  Hiryal  Society  and  its 


Fellows  1 660- 1 700,  1982;  Royal  Society  Boyle  Letters, 
vol.  ii,  52-79,  Classified  Papers  X(i)8.| 

MlCHAFL  C.  W.  HUNTF.R 

CRANBORNE,  Viscount,  and  second  Earl  of 
S.^LISBURY  ( 1 591-1668),  parliamentarian.  [See 

CECIL,  \VILLI.\M.] 

CREEVEY,  Thomas  {1768-1838),  WTiig  poliri- 
cian,  was  born  in  School  Lane,  Liverpool,  5 
March  1768,  the  second  child  and  only  son  of 
William  Creevey,  the  captain  of  a  slave  ship,  and 
his  wife  Phoebe  Prescott.  His  father  died  soon 
after  his  son  was  born,  and  Mrs  Creevey  married 
again.  The  evidence  that  Creevey  was  the  natural 
son  of  Lord  Molyneux,  later  first  Earl  of  Sefton,  is 
suggestive  but  not  conclusive.  His  rise  in  the 
exclusive  societ\'  of  the  Whig  part)  was  rapid,  and 
he  called  the  i\(olyneux  his  'real'  family.  Creevey 
was  educated  at  Newcome's  School,  Hackney, 
which  favoured  'the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men', from  c.  1 780  to  1 787,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  whence  he  gra- 
duated ini789  as  seventh  wrangler.  In  November 
1789  he  was  admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  in  1791  transferred  to  Gray's  Inn. 
While  practising  at  the  Chancen,  bar,  he  kept 
up  an  interest  in  Liverpool  through  Dr  James 
Currie  [q.v.],  whose  circle  included  many  local 
liberals  like  William  Roscoe  [q.v.],  as  well  as  ris- 
ing Whig  politicians  such  as  (Sir)  Samuel  Romilly 
[q.v.]    and   James    Scarlett    (later    first    Baron 
Abinger,  q.v.).  I  lis  political  career  was  helped  by 
an  old  school  friend,  Charles  (later  Baron)  West- 
ern [q.v.],  who  introduced  him  to  Eleanor  Ord, 
daughter  of  Charles  Brandling,  MP,  widow  of 
William  Ord,  and  a  distant  cousin  of  Charles 
(later  second  Earl)  Grey,  the  future  prime  minis- 
ter. She  had  five  children,  and  her  own  indepen- 
dent income,  and  Creevey  married  her  in  1802. 
In  the  same  year  he  used  his  interest  with  the 
tenth  Baron  Pctre  to  secure  the  parliamentar> 
seat  of  Thetford  (3 1  electors)  with  the  approval  of 
Petre's    guardian,    Charles    Howard,    eleventh 
Duke  of  Norfolk  [q.v.]. 

Creevev  described  his  political  creed  as 
'devotion  to  Fox'.  During  William  Pitt's  second 
administration,  he  was  an  outspoken  critic, 
especially  of  its  Indian  policy.  He  was  one  of  the 
managers  who  drew  up  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment ol  llenr\  Dundas,  first  \  iscount  Melville 
[q.v.].  In  the  Ministry  ol  all  the  Talents  his  reward 
was  to  be  made  secretary  to  the  Board  ol  Ciontrol, 
1806-7.  On  the  death  oiCharlcs James  Fox  [q.v.] 
in  1806,  Creevey  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
party's  leaders,  and  his  attacks  on  the  (Jrenvilles 
helped  weaken  Whig  unity. 

In  1812  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  stand  for 
Liverpool  at  the  election  with  his  friend  Henry 
Brougham  (later  Baron  Brougham  and  \  aux, 
q.v.).   The  candidature  of  two  Whigs  in  tandem 
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lost  both  the  election,  and  in  1813  Creevey  was 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  on  a  Liverpool  inspector  of 
taxes  and  fined  £100.  Heavily  in  debt,  following 
the  failure  of  his  appeal  to  the  King's  Bench,  he 
had  to  be  rescued  by  his  friends,  Western  and 
Samuel  Whitbread  [q.v.],  the  latter  paying  him  an 
annuit)'  oi'  £1,000. 

From  1 8 1 4  to  1 8 1 9  the  Creeveys  lived  in  Brus- 
sels. Creevey  was  there  during  Napoleon's 
'Hundred  Days'  and  left  a  vivid  account  of  his 
experiences  before  and  during  the  batde  of 
Waterloo.  He  also  came  to  know  and  admire 
Arthur  Wellesley,  first  Duke  of  Wellington.  Mrs 
Creevey  died  in  May  181 8.  In  the  same  year  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  gave  Creevey  notice  to  quit 
Thetford,  receiving  a  long  but  futile  rebuke  in 
return.  Creevey  returned  with  his  stepdaughters 
to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1819. 

Creevey  was  returned  to  ParUament  in  1820  as 
MP  for  Appleby,  through  his  friend  Brougham's 
good  offices  with  Sackville  Tufton,  ninth  Earl  of 
Thanet  [q.v.],  holding  this  seat  until  1826.  He 
was  thus  a  witness  of  the  political  crisis  of  the 
'trial'  of  Queen  Caroline  in  that  year.  But  his 
speeches  in  Parliament  were  less  frequent  and 
more  restrained.  In  1825  Thanet  died,  and  with 
him  went  Creevey's  ambition  to  be  a  politician. 
Thereafter  he  lived  for  societv  and  gossip,  pro- 
jecting a  'Histor>  of  his  'limes',  the  materials  of 
which  were  to  be  his  long,  delightfully  obsenant 
letters  to  his  favourite  stepdaughter,  Elizabeth 
Ord.  The  book  was  never  written  and  his  only 
publications  were  two  pamphlets,  A  Guide  tu  the 
Electors  of  Great  Britain,  upon  the  Accession  of  a  new 
AVntf  (1820)  and  Letters  of  Lord  John  Russell,  upon 
the  original  formation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(1826)  in  which  he  declared  for  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  close  boroughs  he  had  always 
represented. 

On  Grey's  becoming  prime  minister  in  1831, 
Creevey  got  the  post  o(  treasurer  of  the  ordnance 
at  £1,200  a  year.  1  le  was  .MP  for  Downton  from 
1 83 1  to  1832,  but  the  borough  was  destined  for 
abolition  in  the  Reform  .\c\  of  1832.  When  his 
post  at  the  ordnance  was  abolished  in  1834, 
Creevey's  luck  held,  with  the  auditorship  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  he  retained  till  his 
death. 

Creevey's  fame  is  based  on  the  amusing  letters 
which  were  presened  by  the  Ord  family.  His 
importance  as  a  historical  source  is  considerable. 
No  one  described  more  graphically  the  appear- 
ance or  recorded  more  faithfully  the  looks  and  the 
talk  of  the  royal  personages  and  major  pohticians 
of  the  time.  I  lis  nicknames  for  leading  characters 
have  often  stuck.  But  he  was,  after  18 19,  an 
obser\er  more  than  a  participant.  He  conveys 
vividly  the  absurditv  of  a  situation,  but  he  is  incur- 
ious about  the  underlying  processes  which  shape 
it.  He  has  not,  as  a  source,  the  shrewdness  of  his 
friend   Charles   Greville   [q.v.],   nor  the   sharp 


asperity  of  his  contemporary  J.  W.  Croker  [q.v.]; 
but  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  humour  than  either. 
Creevey  died  5  Februarv  1838  in  London.  He 
had  no  children  of  his  own. 

[Sir  Herbert  MaxAveil  (ed.).  The  Creevey  Papers,  2  vols., 
IQ03;  John  Gore,  Crene)'s  Life  and  Times,  1934,  and 
Creeve)',  1948;  R.  G.  Thorne  (ed.).  The  House  of  Com- 
mons ijgo-1820,  vol.  i,  1986;  R.  Puiford  and  L.  Stra- 
chey.  The  Greiille  Memoirs  1814-1860,  1938;  Creevey 
.\1SS,  microfilm,  Lniversit)  College  London.] 

William  Thom.\s 

CREGEEN,  Archibald  (1774-1841),  author  of 
the  first  published  Manx  dictionarv,  was  bom  in 
the  village  of  Colby,  Isle  of  .Man,  the  third  of  four 
sons  of  William  Cregeen,  a  cooper  and  small 
farmer,  and  his  wife  .Man.  Fairclough  ('FairclifT 
in  the  marriage  register  of  the  adjoining  parish  of 
.\lalew,  13  November  1764),  who  is  reported  to 
have  come  from  Ireland.  He  was  baptized  in  his 
own  parish  church  of  .\rbor\',  20  .November 
1774.  Of  his  education  nothing  is  known.  He  was 
apprenticed  as  a  monumental  mason  and  so  must 
have  added  literacy  in  English  to  his  native  .Manx. 
.After  his  marriage  to  Jane  Crellin  in  the  parish 
church  of  German,  8  .March  1798,  he  built  in 
Colby  a  house  for  himself  and  his  family  (sLx 
daughters  and  rv\  o  sons),  later  called  Ravenstone. 
In  alternate  years  from  181 3  he  held  the  office  of 
coroner  for  the  sheading  of  Rushen  in  addition  to 
his  ordinarv  occupation. 

Cregeen  began  work  on  the  dictionarv^  about 
1 814,  collecting  words  from  the  .Manx  Bible 
{1770-5),  for  which  he  often  gave  references,  and 
from  other  printed  sources,  but  also  gathering 
material,  words,  phrases,  scraps  of  traditional 
verse,  and  proverbs,  from  current  usage.  He 
marked  stress,  the  gender  and  plural  of  nouns, 
the  stems  of  verbs,  and  included  old  case-forms 
and  all  the  pronominal  prepositions.  To  this  cata- 
logue of  inflectional  variations  he  added  a  gen- 
erous number  of  illustrations  of  the  initial 
mutations.  The  dictionan  is  preceded  by  a  sketch 
of  grammar,  again  concentrating  on  morphologv'. 
In  this  work  of  at  least  twentv  years'  duration 
Cregeen  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the 
Revd  John  Edward  Harrison  (1784-1858),  vicar 
of  Jurby,  whose  hand  has  been  detected  in  the 
preface  and  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the  gram- 
mar. The  dictionarv,  published  in  1835,  though 
not  the  most  copious,  is  the  most  seniceable,  the 
most  reliable  and  soundly  based,  ever  produced. 
It  has  been  reprinted  several  times,  beginning  in 
1910. 

Cregeen  died  on  Good  Friday,  9  .April  1841, 
and  was  buried  13  .April  in  .Arbon  churchyard, 
where  his  elegant  box-tomb  is  still  to  be  seen 
south-east  of  the  church. 

[.Memoir  by  J.  .\1.  Jeffcon,  high-bailiff  of  Castletown 
(181 7-1 892),  Soles  undQiteries,  7th  series,  vol.  x,  1890; 
parish  registers;  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy ,  vol.  iv, 
1971,  pp.  202-10.]  R.  L.  Tho.mson 
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CRICHTON-STUART,  John,  second  Mar- 
quess OF  Bute  and  sixth  or  sevendi  Earl  of 
Dumfries  (i  793-1 848),  landowner  and  indus- 
triaHst,  was  bom  10  August  1793  at  Dumfries 
House,  Ayrshire,  the  eldest  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  John  Stuart,  Baron  Mountstuart  of 
Mountstuart  House,  Isle  of  Bute,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Penelope,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Patrick  Macdowal  Crichton,  fifth  or  sixth  Earl  of 
Dumfries.  Baron  Mountstuart  (1767-1794),  who 
predeceased  his  father,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
eleven  children  of  John  Stuart,  first  Marquess  of 
Bute.  The  second  marquess  inherited  the  titles 
and  the  estates  of  his  maternal  grandfather  on  the 
death  of  the  fifth  sixth  Earl  of  Dumfries  in  1 803 
and  those  of  his  paternal  grandfather  on  the  death 
of  the  first  Marquess  of  Bute  in  181 4.  On  26 
August  1805  he  took  the  arms  and  the  name  of 
Crichton. 

Following  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1797,  he 
spent  his  boyhood  in  the  various  houses  of  his 
paternal  grandfather.  He  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (MA,  1812), 
where  he  was  strongly  influenced  by  his  tutor, 
John  Kaye  [q.v.],  later  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
Between  1809  and  18 14  he  travelled  extensively, 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  Napoleon. 

Bute's  fame  rests  upon  his  achievements  as  a 
landowner.  He  owned  over  100,000  acres;  most 
of  his  propert)-  was  situated  in  the  counties  of 
Bute,  .Ayr,  and  \V  igtown,  but  he  was  also  a  major 
proprietor  in  Glamorgan,  where  the  Cardiff  Cas- 
tle estate,  originally  granted  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury' to  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke  [q.v.], 
had  passed  to  his  grandfather  through  marriage. 
He  spent  his  adult  life  in  a  circuit  of  his  estates, 
staying  in  turn  at  .Mountstuart  I  louse,  Dumfries 
I  louse,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Luton  1  loo,  and 
Cardiff  Castle.  (During  the  lifetime  of  his  first 
wife  he  had  also  had  estate  responsibilities  at 
Banbur>  in  Oxfordshire  and  Kirtling  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire.) A  passionate  improver,  his  vast  cor- 
respondence chronicles  his  attempts  to  develop 
his  estates  and  to  improve  the  lot  oi  their  inhabit- 
ants. 

His  most  significant  contribution  to  estate 
development  came  in  (ilamorgan,  where  the  Car- 
diff Castle  estate  included  almost  all  the  land  of 
the  ancient  borough  together  with  manorial  rights 
over  the  valleys  of  the  central  part  ol  the  south 
Wales  coalfield.  I  le  was  the  landlord  ol  the  Dow- 
lais  ironworks,  in  the  1840s  the  largest  ironworks 
in  the  world,  and  his  paltr\  returns  from  the 
Dowlais  lease  caused  him  to  drive  a  hard  bargain 
with  those  seeking  the  coal  of  his  estate.  As  a 
result,  his  son  John,  third  .Marquess  of  Bute 
|q.v.|,  would  by  the  later  nineteenth  cenlur\  be 
the  largest  individual  receiver  orniineral  royalties 
in  Hrilain.  In  order  (o  prove  the  conunercial  value 
of  his  coal  reser\es  in  the  Khondda  vallev,  he 


initiated  steps  to  show  that  the  steam  coal  of  the 
valley  lay  at  exploitable  depths,  an  act  which  led  to 
the  astounding  growth  of  the  Rhondda. 

His  main  contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  south  Wales  coalfield  was  his  construction  of 
a  masonr)  dock  at  Cardiff;  opened  in  1 839,  it  was 
the  first  of  the  five  Bute  docks,  docks  which  would 
in  the  late  nineteenth  centur\'  be  handling  more 
coal  than  any  other  port  in  the  world.  Cardiff, 
which  in  1801  was  twentv-fifth  in  size  among  the 
towns  of  W  ales,  expanded  rapidly  in  the  w  ake  of 
the  dock  development,  and  the  marquess  paid 
assiduous  attention  to  the  layout  of  new  streets 
and  the  design  of  frontages.  By  the  1870s  Cardiff 
had  become  the  largest  town  in  Wales  and  the 
marquess  was  being  hailed  as  its  'creator'. 

An  intensely  dutiful,  rather  dour  man,  he  was 
plagued  by  eye  troubles  and  as  a  result  he 
shunned  fashionable  societ)-.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Arthur  Wellesley,  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
his  views  on  issues  such  as  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion, parliamentary'  reform,  and  the  corn  laws 
closely  mirrored  those  of  the  duke.  .An  ardent 
champion  of  the  Established  Church,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish,  he  was  nevertheless  a  tireless 
advocate  of  the  relief  of  the  disabilities  of  the 
Jews. 

He  ser\ed  as  lord  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of 
Glamorgan  and  Bute  from  181 5  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  colonel  of  the  Glamorgan  militia  and 
high  steward  of  Banburv .  His  honours  included 
FRS  (1818),  DCL  (Oxford,  1834),  LED  (Cam- 
bridge, 1835),  FSA  (1838),  and  KT  (1843).  He 
was  high  commissioner  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1842-6,  a  period 
which  coincided  with  the  disruption  crisis. 

In  1818  he  married  .Maria,  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  George  Augustus  North,  third  Earl  of 
Guilford  [q.v.|.  .Maria  died  childless  in  1841.  In 
1845  he  married  Sophia  Frederica  Christina, 
daughter  of  Francis  Rawdon  1  Listings,  first  Mar- 
quess of  Hastings  Iq.v.j,  and  his  wife  Flora,  sua 
Jure  Countess  of  Loudoun.  They  had  one  son. 
Bute  died  at  Cardiff  Castle  18  March  1848  and 
was  buried  alongside  his  first  wife  at  Kirtling  in 
Cambridgeshire.  I  le  was  succeeded  as  third  mar- 
quess by  his  son  John  Patrick  (born  1847). 

I  John  Davics,  (JtirJiJJ'anJ  tlwMtirtfiu'ssfs  nj  /iiiU;  i(>8i.| 

John  Dwiis 

CR IS  TALL,  Anne  Batten  (h.  1769),  poet,  was 
baptized  7  December  1769  in  Penzance,  the 
eldest  child  in  the  family  ol  lour  sons  and  two 
daughters  ol  Joseph  Alexander  Cristall  of 
Arbroath  in  Scotland,  a  mariner  and  later  sail-, 
mast-,  and  block-maker,  and  his  wile  l.lizabeth, 
the  daughter  ol  John  Batten,  a  Penzance  mer- 
chant. Apparently  Joseph  (.ristall  had  a  jealous 
disposition  and  his  time  ashore  was  usually 
unpleasant  for  his  laniily.  The  tamily  moved  from 
Penzance  to  Rotherhithe  when  Anne  was  a  young 
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child.  She  was  ver\-  attached  to  her  brother 
Joshua  Cristall  [q.v.],  who  later  became  an  emi- 
nent water-colourist:  'They  studied  together  as 
children,  and  hand  in  hand  did  they  daily  walk  to 
London  for  their  schooling  when  the  family  lived 
at  Rotherhithe'  Q.  L.  Roget).  The  family  later 
moved  to  Blackheath  and  remained  there  for 
twenty-one  years. 

Anne  Cristall  evidently  became  a  school- 
teacher. By  the  late  i88os  she  had  become  a 
friend  of  Mary  VV'oUstonecraft  [q.v.],  who  wrote  to 
Joshua  on  9  December  1790:  '1  fear  her  situation 
is  still  ver\'  uncomfortable.  1  wish  she  could  obtain 
a  litde  more  strength  of  mind.  1  am  afraid  she 
gives  way  to  her  feelings  more  than  she  ought  to 
do.'  Presumably  this  refers  to  domestic  difficul- 
ties. Anne  may  have  been  financially  dependent 
on  Joshua,  who  had  not  yet  settled  in  his  career 
and  was  never  wealthy.  Their  father  was  para- 
lysed by  a  stroke  in  the  early  1790s,  following 
which  some  part  of  his  business  failed. 

Her  Poetical  Sketches,  published  by  Joseph 
Johnson  [q.v.]  in  1795,  contained  a  number  of 
accomplished  if  melancholic  pieces,  often  dwell- 
ing on  'the  virtues  of  the  feeling  mind'.  The  poet 
George  Dyer  [q.v.]  took  a  personal  interest  in 
Cristall  and  in  1797  introduced  her  to  Robert 
Southey  [q.v.]. 

In  1802  Joseph  Cristall  died.  After  this,  evi- 
dence about  Anne  Batten  Cristall's  life  is  very 
sparse.  She  is  named  in  the  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  Living  Authors  in  1816.  Her  brother  Joshua 
moved  to  Herefordshire  in  1822  and  remained 
there  until  1841,  when  he  returned  to  London, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1847.  His 
household  in  London  consisted  of  two  young  ser- 
vants and  'two  lady  wards,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  existed  a  strong  attachment' 
(^Memorials  oJ'F.  0.  finch).  Presumably  these  were 
his  sisters.  Elizabeth  was  known  to  be  alive  in 
1 85 1 ,  aged  about  eighty .  There  is  no  indication  of 
the  date  of  Anne  Batten  Cristall's  death.  She  was 
unmarried. 

]R.  Southey,  Life  and  Correspontleme,  cd.  C.  C.  Southey, 
vol.  i,  1849,  pp.  305-6,  vol.  ii,  1849,  p.  16;  K.  I'inch, 
Aletnorials  o/F.  O.  Finch,  1865,  pp.  67-75;J.  T.  Roget,. -1 
liislor)'  of  the  Old  Huler-Culour  Society,  vol.  i,  i8gi,  pp. 
178-91;  A.  1".  Wedd  (ed.),  Jhe  Lme-I.etten  of  Mar)' 
Hays,  1925,  pp.  238-9;  \\.  Cj.  S.  lhcT,Joiliiiu  Cristall, 
1959;  revised  edn.  1962;  Basil  '1,x\\ot,  Joshua  Cristall 
(1768-1H4J),  1975,  pp.  1 1-30;  .\1.  \\  ollstonecraft.  Col- 
lected Letters,  ed.  R.  M.  Wardle,  1979;  Roger  Lonsdale 
(ed.),  Fighteenth  Ceiitiir)'  IVomen  Poets:  an  Oxjiird .hitho- 
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CROCKFORD,  John  O.1823-1865),  publisher 
of  Crockjord's  Clerical  Director}',  was  born  <.  1823. 
His  origins  and  parentage  are  obscure.  No  bap- 
dsm  has  been  traced,  though  his  marriage  certiri- 
cate  records  him  as  the  son  of  John  Crockfbrd, 
schoolmaster.  By  his  early  twenties  he  was  in 
business  as  a  printer  and  publisher  at  29  Essex 


Street,  Strand;  and  it  was  from  that  address  that 
Crockford's  Clerical  Director^'  was  first  published  in 
1858. 

Crockford's  long  association  with  Edward  Wil- 
liam Cox  [q.v.]  had  begun  by  1843,  when  the  Law 
Times  first  appeared.  The  mo  men  shared  the 
same  business  address  in  Essex  Street,  and  were 
joint  founders  of  a  number  of  periodicals,  includ- 
ing the  Critic  and  the  Field.  Cox,  as  the  elder, 
more  established,  and  richer  man,  was  the  finan- 
cial backer  and  often  the  named  publisher.  W  hen 
the  Clerical  Director}'  came  to  be  planned.  Cox's 
professional  ethics  (he  was  then  recorder  of  Hel- 
ston  and  Falmouth)  forbade  the  use  of  his  name 
in  the  title.  1  lowev  er,  the  legend  that  he  therefore 
picked,  almost  at  random,  the  name  of  one  of  his 
ofHce  clerks,  is  far  from  the  truth.  Crockfbrd  was 
manager  of  the  joint  enterprises,  'a  splendid  man 
of  business',  it  was  he  who  bought  the  embrvonic 
Field  'for  a  trifling  sum',  and  within  a  short  time 
achiev  ed  profits  amounting  to  £20,000  a  year. 

The  Clerical  Director}'  was  first  published  in 
weekly  parts  from  1855  to  1857.  The  hrst  full 
edition  seems  to  have  been  assembled  in  a  ver> 
haphazard  fashion,  with  names  added  as  fast  as 
they  could  be  obtained,  out  of  alphabetical  order, 
and  with  an  unreliable  index.  By  1 860  the  Direc- 
tor}' had  become  a  very  much  more  useful  work  of 
reference;  and  by  191 7,  with  the  absorption  of  its 
only  serious  rival,  the  C7f/]?)'  List,  reigned 
supreme. 

No  more  than  glimpses  sun  i\  e  of  John  Crock- 
ford's personality.  John  C.  Francis  {oi  the.  itheti- 
aeum)  recorded  that,  '1  had  occasion  to  call  on 
him  a  short  time  before  his  death,  w  hen  we  joined 
in  a  hearty  laugh  over  his  former  furious  attacks 
upon  iht:  .Ithenaeuin.  "Dilke's  Drag"  he  used  to 
call  it.' 

John  Crockfbrd  married  Annie  Ellam  24 
December  1847  at  St  Pancras  Old  Church.  No 
children  are  recorded.  His  sudden  death 
occurred  at  his  home,  10  Park  Road,  Haverstock 
Hill,  13  Januar>  1865,  when  he  was  aged  forty- 
one.  I  lis  will,  proved  6  Februarv  1865  at  the  prin- 
cipal probate  registn,  left  evervthing  to  his 
widow.  His  personal  effects  were  valued  at  less 
than  £1,000,  but  the  family  must  have  lived  in 
some  sty  le,  since  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the  will 
was  the  resident  coachman. 

[Jhe  Times,  16  January  \^b>,;  Athenaeum,  29  November 
1879,  p.  695;  Sotes  and  Hueries,  31  January  1903,  pp. 
82-3;  Oxford  University  Press  archives;  marriage  regis- 
ter of  St  Pancras  Old  Church.)  Brknda  Holgh 

CROSFIELD,  John  (183  2-1 901),  industrialist, 
was  born  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  1 1  February 
1832,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  hve  sons  and 
three  daughters  of  Joseph  Crosfield  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Goad,  he  was  educated  at  Quaker 
schools  in  Penkelt,  Cheshire;  Bootham  School, 
York;  and  Glasgow  High  School.  In  1847  he 
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followed  his  elder  brodiers,  George  and  Morland, 
into  the  family  soap  business  founded  by  their  late 
father  at  Bank  Quay,  Warrington.  In  1853  he 
became  a  partner  in  Joseph  Crosfield  &  Son;  and 
after  the  death  of  Morland  and  George's  move  to 
London  in  1 875,  he  became  solely  responsible  for 
the  firm. 

The  abolition  of  excise  dut>-  in  1853  heralded  a 
period  of  growth  and  prosperit)  for  the  soap 
industrs .  .\lany  improvements  were  made  to  the 
Bank  Quay  works,  and  Crosfields'  products  were 
marketed  throughout  the  world.  In  1883  Cros- 
fields was  one  of  the  first  factories  to  install  elec- 
tric light. 

In  1874  (Sir)  John  Brunner  and  Ludwig  Mond 
[qq.v.]  began  the  production  of  soda  at  Winn- 
ington,  Cheshire,  by  a  new  and  cheaper  process 
(ammonia-soda)  than  the  traditional  Leblanc 
method.  Crosfield  became  their  largest  buyer.  In 
1 88 1,  when  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.  became  a 
public  company,  he  invested  in  it,  became  its  first 
chairman,  and  remained  a  director  until  his 
death.  In  1896  Crosfields  became  a  public  com- 
pany, with  Crosfield  as  chairman,  and  his  nvo 
sons,  .Arthur  and  Joseph,  and  Dr  Karl  .\larkel 
(transferred  from  Brunner,  Mond  &  Co.)  as 
directors.  .\Iarkel  was  a  German-educated 
chemist,  who  was  responsible  for  significant  tech- 
nical improvements. 

Crosfield  was  an  enlightened  employer  in  the 
paternalistic  tradition,  deeply  influenced  by  his 
Quaker  upbringing.  \\  orks  outings  to  Llangollen 
and  Blackpool,  bowls  competitions,  and  social 
evenings  indicated  an  industrial  harmony  far 
from  commonplace  at  the  time.  Crosfield  cam- 
paigned against  intemperance,  improvidence, 
and  vice.  I  le  contributed  time  and  money  gener- 
ously to  Warrington:  he  was  mayor  in  1882, 
alderman  in  1885,  and  freeman  in  1891;  he  built 
a  working-men's  mission,  and  supported  schools, 
the  librar>,  the  infirmar>,  and  other  institutions. 
I  Ic  was  a  dedicated  Liberal,  helping  to  start  the 
local  club  and  a.ssociation,  and  the  Liberal  news- 
paper, the  Harrington  Examiner.  In  the  general 
election  of  July  1886  he  was  narrowly  beaten  by 
the  Tor)  Sir  (iilbert  (ireenhall,  head  of  the  local 
brewing  family — a  bitter  disappointment  to  a 
temperance  advocate. 

He  married  Kliza  Dickson,  from  an  Ulster 
Protestant  family  in  the  cotton  trade,  in  Belfast  in 
1864;  they  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  She 
died  in  1882,  and  in  1890  he  married  her  sister 
(ierirude,  in  Jersey;  ihey  had  no  children.  He 
relinquished  conirol  ol  the  company  to  his  three 
suniving  sons,  but  remained  chairman  until  his 
death,  26  iX'ccmber  1901.  at  his  home  at  Walton 
Lea. 

|A,  K.  NIuiMin,  l-.nlcrpn\(  in  Soup  and  Chemmili,  i<X'.s; 
I).  J.  Jeremy  (cd.),  Didiomir)'  n/  Hininess  Hwnrtiphy,  vol. 
ii,  19M4;  Harringlun  Examiner,  2K  December  i(>oi.| 

\.  J.  Ikavis 


CROSSE,  Sir  Robert  (f.i 547-1 61 1),  soldier  and 
admiral,  was  born  in  Charlinch,  Somerset, 
f.1547,  the  second  son  of  the  sur\iving  seven  sons 
and  five  daughters  of  W  illiam  Crosse,  gentleman, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  Although  Crosse  went  to 
sea  as  early  as  1569,  he  spent  most  of  the  years  to 
1584  in  soldiering,  at  times  in  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland,  where  he  ser\ed  with  the  Regency 
forces  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Edin- 
burgh Castle  in  1573. 

From  1585  to  1599  Crosse  sened  at  sea.  He 
sailed  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  [q.v.]  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1585-6  and  in  1 587  took  part  in  the  raid 
on  Cadiz.  During  the  .Armada  campaign  he  was 
rear-admiral  of  Drake's  squadron,  his  good  per- 
formance meriting  the  inclusion  of  his  portrait  in 
the  .\rmada  tapestries.  I  le  was  in  charge  of  the 
resupply  of  the  English  forces  during  the  1589 
Portuguese  expedition,  and  he  and  his  supply 
ships  went  on  to  sack  the  island  of  Porto  Santo. 

F"rom  1590  to  1595  Crosse  maintained  an 
interest  in  privateering,  often  in  association  with 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  [q.v.].  His  only  official  senice 
during  this  period  was  in  1 591,  as  rear-admiral  of 
the  royal  fleet  whose  cruise  climaxed  with  the  loss 
of  the  Raenge.  In  1592  Crosse  was  vice-admiral 
of  a  fleet  assembled  by  Ralegh.  I  lis  vessel,  the 
Foresight,  played  a  major  part  in  the  taking  of  the 
huge  East  Indian  carrack  Madre  de  Dios,  the 
richest  single  prize  ever  brought  into  an  English 
port.  In  1595  Crosse  was  preparing  to  accompany 
Ralegh  to  Guiana  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
na\y  at  the  queen's  specific  order.  In  1596  Crosse 
was  a  vice-admiral  at  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  where 
he  was  knighted.  He  sened  as  an  admiral  in  1597 
and  1598. 

.■\fter  his  naval  senice  Crosse  remained  about 
the  court.  Four  days  after  the  failure  of  the  1601 
rebellion  led  by  Robert  Dcvercux,  second  Earl  of 
Essex  [q.v.],  Crosse  was  approached  by  Captain 
Thomas  Lee  [q.v.]  to  participate  in  an  attempt  to 
take  Queen  Elizabeth  hostage.  Crosse  reported 
this  and  gave  evidence  at  Lee's  trial.  Crosse's 
close  association  with  Ralegh  ruined  his  pros- 
pects at  the  court  of  James  I  and  he  retired.  In 
1604  he  inade  an  apparently  excellent  marriage 
but  within  a  year  his  wile  revealed  her  reversion  to 
Catholicism,  whereupon  their  estates  were  soon 
either  sold  or  sequestrated.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Crosse  was  petitioning  the  king  for  relict  in 
161 1,  or  to  be  allowed  to  hide  his  poverty  abroad. 

By  Elizabethan  standards  Crosse  was  remark- 
ably honest,  reliable,  and  trustworthy;  qualities 
appreciated  and  much  used  by  his  superiors  and 
by  Sir  Robert  (iecil  (later  first  Earl  ol  Salislnir\, 
q.v.),  (irosse's  patron  from  I5()2,  and  e\en,  on 
occasions,  by  the  queen  herself.  I  le  was  also  ami- 
able, trusting,  conciliator\,  and  sometimes  seif- 
defeatingly  soli -hearted. 
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Crosse  married  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Mitchell 
Green,  a  yeoman  of  the  Stirrup;  widow  ol  rtrstly 
Geoffrey  Lovell  (died  1597),  cofferer  of  the 
queen's  household,  and  secondly  Captain  I  Ienr> 
Materson  (died  1599),  a  soldier.  Crosse  had  no 
known  children.  He  died  18  October  1611  in 
Moulsham,  Essex. 

|MSS  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Hatfield  House; 
Public  Record  Office:  State  Papers  Domestic  of  Kli/a- 
beth  I  and  James  I,  Proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cer\,  Proceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  and 
Probates  and  Sentences  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Canterbury!  Colin  M.  Bf.rkf.lf.y 

CROWE,  Sir  Sackville,  first  baronet  (1600- 
1683),  projector  and  diplomat,  was  born  in  1600, 
the  son  of  William  Crowe  esquire  of  Socketts  in 
Kent  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Sack- 
ville esquire  of  Sussex.  He  owed  the  rise  of  his 
fortunes  in  the  1620s  to  the  patronage  of  George 
Villiers,  hrst  Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  of 
whose  accounts  he  was  treasurer  from  1624  to 
1628.  Buckingham's  influence  was  responsible 
for  Crowe's  being  entrusted  with  the  delicate 
mission  of  pawning  some  of  the  duke's  and  king's 
jewels  at  Amsterdam  in  1626,  his  being  created 
baronet  in  1 627,  and  his  appointment  as  treasurer 
of  the  na\y  in  March  1627.  He  proved  incapable 
of  meeting  the  financial  demands  of  this  last 
office,  and  his  predecessor  Sir  \\  illiam  Russell 
(q.v.)  had  to  step  into  the  breach  and  ultimately 
replaced  him  in  1630.  Crowe's  long-standing 
ambition  to  secure  the  lease  of  the  royal  iron- 
works in  the  Forest  of  Dean  was  finally  rewarded 
in  1635  when  he  and  his  partners  obtained  the 
lease  after  the  existing  lessees  had  fallen  foul  of 
the  royal  forest  jurisdiction. 

In  November  1633  Crowe  had  been  appointed 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  though  he  was 
unable  to  take  up  the  appointment  for  another 
five  years.  In  the  meantime  he  engaged  in  a  fierce 
dispute,  both  with  the  Levant  Company,  which 
financed  the  embassy  but  no  longer  nominated  its 
occupant,  and  with  the  retiring  ambassador  Sir 
Peter  Wyche  [q.v.].  The  issue  was  the  right  to 
'strangers'  consulage',  the  duties  payable  by 
foreigners  shipping  goods  under  the  protection  of 
the  English  flag.  The  Levant  Company  claimed 
the  right  to  these  dues,  but  both  Wyche  and 
Crowe  claimed  them  for  the  Crown,  and  Charles 
I  had  provided  further  occasion  for  dispute 
between  all  three  parties  by  formally  alienating 
them  to  Crowe  in  1636,  though  the  latter,  in 
return  for  compensating  payments  by  the  com- 
pany, waived  his  right  until  his  arri\  al  in  Constan- 
tinople in  October  1638.  Thereafter  the  dispute 
grew  fiercer  and  was  to  be  further  exacerbated  by 
Crowe's  royalist  and  the  company's  parliamen- 
tarian sympathies.  Believing  that  the  merchants 
were  responsible  for  his  sequestration  in  1644, 
following  the  interception  of  a  letter  of  his  to 
Charles  I,  Crowe  retaliated  in  1646  by  bribing  the 


grand  vizier  to  arrest  all  the  company's  factor\-  at 
Constantinople  and  some  of  its  merchants  at 
Smyrna.  However,  the  company's  far  greater 
resources  of  baksheesh  soon  restored  them  to 
libertv. 

In  Januan.  1647  a  new  ambassador.  Sir 
Thomas  Bendysh,  was  appointed  and,  follow- 
ing his  arrival  in  Constantinople,  Crowe  and  his 
wife  were  forcibly  deported  in  November.  On 
reaching  London  in  April  1648,  Crowe  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  1656. 
While  there  he  submitted  to  an  unsympathetic 
government  in  1652  and  1653  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  ord- 
nance and  for  general  economic  improvement, 
similar  to  his  later  and,  in  the  former  case,  more 
successful,  schemes  after  the  Restoration. 

In  other  respects  the  Restoration  did  not  bring 
the  looked-for  revival  of  Crowe's  fortunes.  In 
1662  the  royal  grant  of  control  of  the  tapestr> 
manufactor\  at  Mortlake  founded  by  Charles  I 
brought  disaster,  even  though  coupled  with  an 
annual  subsidy  of  £1,000.  Writing  to  the  Count- 
ess of  Rutland  in  1670  from  his  'uncouth  cell'  in 
the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  had  been  committed 
for  debt.  Crow  e  w  as  scathing  about  the  qualitv  of 
the  tapestries  produced  by  William,  Earl  of  Cra- 
ven Iq.v.],  and  his  associates  who  had  taken  over 
from  him  at  Mortlake  in  1667.  After  his  release 
the  fairly  lucrati\e  office  of  secretarv  and  clerk  of 
the  Signet  in  Wales  and  the  .Marches  was 
bestowed  upon  him  in  October  1671.  He  had 
acquired  an  estate  at  Llanherne  in  Carmarthen- 
shire and  became  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  that 
county  in  July  1674.  But  insolvency  again  inter- 
vened and  he  died  in  the  Fleet  prison  in  1683. 

One  product  of  Crowe's  earlier  connection 
with  Buckingham  in  the  1620s  was  his  spectacu- 
lar marriage  into  the  duchess's  family:  to  Man., 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Manners  and  sister  of 
John  Manners,  later  eighth  Earl  of  Rutland  [q.v.]. 
The  bride's  mother  bitterly  deplored  'my 
daughter's  offence  to  God  and  disobedience  to 
me'  in  marrving  so  far  beneath  her,  but  Lady 
Crowe  seems  loyally  to  have  shared  her  hus- 
band's sharp  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  Crowe  was 
succeeded  by  his  only  child.  Sir  Sackville  Crowe, 
on  whose  death  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

(.•\.  C.  \\ood,A  HistoT}'  of ihe Lnant  Company,  1935;  R. 
Lockyer,  Buckingham,  1981;  R.  Ashton,  The  Crown  and 
the  Mone)'  Market  160J-1640,  i960,  and  'The  Disburs- 
ing Official  .  .  .  ',  Bulletin  of  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Research,  vol.  x.\x,  1957;  State  Papers  Domestic  and 
\  enedan;  Levant  Company  records;  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission,  1 2th  Report,  1888.] 

Robert  Ashton 

CROWLEY,  .\leister  (1875-1947),  writer.  [See 

CROWLEY,  EDW.\RD  ALE.VWDER.] 

CROW^LEY,  Sir  Ambrose  (1658-1713),  iron 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Stour- 
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bridge,  Worcestershire,  i  Februar\- 1658,  the  son 
of  Ambrose  Crowley  (1635-1721)  and  his  wife 
Mar>  Hall.  His  Quaker  father  started  out  as  an 
illiterate  nailer  at  Stourbridge,  but,  through  thrift 
and  considerable  business  acumen,  became  a 
manufacturer  of  nails  on  the  putting-out  system, 
an  ironmonger,  and  an  owner  of  iron-rertning 
works.  His  interests  extended  to  Taff  \  ale  in 
south  \\  ales  where  he  was  a  part-owner  of  an 
ironworks  with  John  Hanbur}  of  Pontvpool  [q.v.], 
the  inventor  of  the  rolling  process  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tinplate. 

The  younger  .\mbrose  ser\ed  an  apprentice- 
ship in  London,  where  he  setded  and  became  a 
great  wholesale  ironmonger  sening  both  the 
home  and  export  markets.  Integrating  backw  ards, 
he  acquired  three  substantial  manufacturing 
establishments  in  count)  Durham  near  New- 
castle, including  two  slitting-mills,  two  forges, 
four  steel  furnaces,  many  warehouses,  and  in- 
numerable smithies  producing  a  ver\  wide  variet> 
of  ironmonger).  He  super\ised  operadons  from  a 
large  warehouse  at  Greenwich  on  the  Thames, 
whence  he  supplied  the  metropolitan  market  in 
particular.  Additional  distribudon  warehouses 
were  maintained  in  London,  Blaydon-on-'I'yne, 
\V are  (Hertfordshire),  Wolverhampton,  \\ alsall, 
and  Stourbridge.  The  last  was  also  used  to  buy 
bar  iron  for  the  Durham  works,  while  Blaydon 
supplied  other  manufacturers  in  the  north-east 
with  semi-manufactured  iron  products,  including 
steel  and  iron  rods.  The  firm  prospered  markedly 
during  the  wars  of  1 689- 1 7 1 3  when  Crowley  was 
a  major  supplier  of  ironware  to  the  na\y. 

I  le  was  chosen  member  of  the  London  com- 
mon council  ( 1 697- 1 7 II ),  alderman  for  Dow  gate 
ward  (171 1-13),  and  sheriff  (i7o()-7),  the  office 
that  brought  him  his  knighthood  on  i  Januarv 
1707.  In  addition,  he  was  master  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  ( 1 708—9),  and  active  in  the  new  South 
Sea  Company  as  director  (171 1-13)  and  deputy 
governor  (1712-13).  As  a  Tor),  he  was  elected 
MP  for  Andover  shortly  before  his  death. 

Breaking  with  his  father's  strong  Quaker  com- 
mitments, Crowley  had  become  an  Anglican  by 
the  time  of  his  marriage  in  .March  1682  to  \lar>, 
daughter  of  (Charles  Owen,  a  Londoner  from  a 
Shropshire  gentrv  family.  Ihey  had  one  son  and 
five  daughters.  Oowley  died  7  October  17 13  and 
wa.s  buried  at  .\litcham,  Surrey.  I'he  firm  was 
continued  by  his  only  son  John  (i  689-1 728)  and 
by  his  grandsons  and  lasted  well  into  V  ictoria's 
reign,  prospering  from  all  the  wars  of  the  centurv 
following  Sir  Ambrose  Oowley's  death. 

|M.  \\ .  I'linn,  Men  0/  Inni:  ihe  (',riiwlc)$  in  ihv  Early  Iron 
Indiuiry,  19^*2. |  Jacob  .VI.  Prici 

CROWLEY,   Wward   Alexander  ('Alcistcr') 

(1H75-1947),  writer,  belter  known  by  his  chosen 
name  of  Aleisler  Oowley  (1898),  was  born  12 
October  1875  in  Leamington  .Spa,  the  only  son 


and  elder  child  (the  daughter  died  in  infancy)  of 
Edward  Crowley,  evangelist  and  wealthy  retired 
brewer  of  Crowley's  Ales,  and  his  wife  Emily 
Bertha  Bishop,  who  came  from  a  Devonshire  and 
Somerset  family.  Both  parents  were  committed 
members  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren.  After 
unhappy  periods  at  Cambridge  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren preparatorv  school  and  at  Malvern  College, 
he  was  educated  by  private  tutors,  interspersed 
with  periods  of  instruction  at  Tonbridge  and  at 
King's  College,  London,  before  attending  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1895  to  study  chemistr\. 
There  he  won  a  half-blue  in  chess,  and  left  in 
1898  without  taking  a  degree.  At  this  time,  his 
principal  interests  in  life  were  mountaineering, 
poetrv,  and  magick,  his  favoured  term  for  varie- 
ties of  religious  experience. 

His  doubted  claims  to  have  been  the  greatest 
mountaineer  of  his  generation  have  foundation  in 
fact,  despite  the  hostility  which  existed  between 
him  and  the  English  Alpine  Club.  Few  have  sur- 
passed his  climbs  on  Beachy  I  lead's  treacherous 
chalk  cliffs  (1893-5).  He  ^^^s  a  pioneer  of  guide- 
less  .Alpine  ascents,  which  included  the  Eiger. 
With  his  partner  Oscar  Eckenstein,  inventor  of 
the  crampon,  he  claimed  the  majoritv  of  available 
world  mountaineering  records  in  1900,  particu- 
larly those  for  pace  uphill  at  high  altitude,  and 
these  claims  have  not  been  convincingly  refuted. 
'The  Eckenstein-Crowley  expedition  of  1902  to 
K2,  the  first  attempt  upon  the  world's  second 
highest  mountain,  reached  a  height  unsurpassed 
for  over  two  decades.  This  was  also  true  of  the 
tragic  Crowley  expedition  to  the  world's  third 
highest  mountain,  Kinchinjunga,  in  1905. 

His  poetn,,  kom  Aa-Ulamu  (1898)  via  The  Col- 
lected Works  (3  vols.,  1903-7)  until  Olla  (1947), 
has  consistently  aroused  extremes  ot  praise  and 
blame  from  critics.  Despite  the  tact  that  connois- 
seurs applauded  and  collected  his  sumptuously 
produced,  privately  printed  editions  in  terms  of 
the  designer's  art,  his  work  became  unfashionable 
after  1918,  and  appreciadon  was  marred  by  the 
poet's  increasingly  vilified  personal  reputation. 

Crowley's  principal  concerns,  however,  con- 
sisted of  his  researches  into  ways  of  accelerating 
human  evolution  through  increasing  human 
intelligence  by  techniques  ol  concentrating  the 
mind  one-pointedly,  stimulating  the  ceniral  ner\  - 
ous  system,  and  maximizing  and  mapping  hither- 
to unexplored  regions  ol  the  brain.  This  initially 
led  him  to  ceremonial  magick  and  I  -ondon's  I  ler- 
metic  Order  of  the  (iolden  Dawn  (1898),  mem- 
bers of  which  included  \\ .  B.  Veats,  Arthur 
Machen  |qq.v.|,  and  its  leader,  S.  L.  Mathers; 
and  to  yoga  with  the  lormer  (iolden  Dawn  mem- 
lier  Allan  Bennett,  later  Bhikku  Anada  Metteya, 
who  brought  Theravada  (I  linayana)  Buddhism  to 
(ireat  Britain.  Crowley  sumniari/ed  his  learning 
and  practice  in  I  he  lufiiinox  (vol.  i,  10  numbers, 
1909-13)   under  the   motto:   ''i'he   Method   of 
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Science:  the  Aim  of  Religion'.  He  circled  the 
globe  (1900-3),  winning  also  a  reputation  as  an 
explorer  and  big-game  hunter. 

Crowley  regarded  the  most  important  event  of 
his  life  as  being  his  'reception'  in  April  1904  of 
The  Book  uf  the  Law,  a  prose  poem  which  he 
believed  to  have  been  dictated  to  him  by  'a 
praeter-human  intelligence'.  1  le  did  not  accept  it 
until  1909  when  he  became  its  proclaimed  pro- 
phet. Its  principal  commandment,  'Do  what  thou 
w  ilt  shall  be  the  w  hole  of  the  Law ',  to  him  meant 
not  vulgar  hedonism  but  the  honest  and  honour- 
able fulfilment  of  a  person's  deepest  potential. 

Unfortunately,  these  concerns  led  to  a  cam- 
paign of  vilification  in  the  press  and  Crowley  was 
called  the  'wickedest  man  in  the  world'  (1923)  on 
account  of  his  endeavour  to  express  his  ideas  at 
Cefalu,  Sicily  (1920-3).  Even  though  he  had 
attempted  to  make  a  propagandist  contribution  to 
the  British  war  effort  in  1915-17,  he  was  slan- 
dered as  a  traitor.  He  spent  the  years  19 14-19  in 
.America  and  wrote  ludicrous,  counter-pro- 
ductive, pro-German  propaganda  for  The  Father- 
land. I  le  was  not  prosecuted  when  he  returned  to 
England  in  1919  and  insisted  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  British  Naval  Intelligence.  I  le  sub- 
sequently travelled  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  China, 
Portugal,  India,  Sri  Lanka,  Russia,  Scandinavia, 
North  Africa,  and  Germany. 

Crowley  was  colourful,  eccentric,  flamboyant, 
and  deliberately  shocking,  always  a  keen  adven- 
turer and  womanizer.  In  1903  he  married  Rose 
Edith,  daughter  of  the  Revd  Frederick  Festus 
Kelh  and  sister  of  his  Cambridge  contemporarx 
and  friend,  (Sir)  Gerald  Kelly  [q.v.].  They  had 
three  daughters,  the  hrst  of  whom  died  in  1906. 
Crowley's  wife  divorced  him  on  grounds  of 
admitted  adulter*  in  1910.  In  1929,  in  Berlin,  he 
married  Maria  Teresa  de  .\liramar,  of  Nicaragua. 
A  mutually  agreed  separation  subsequently 
ensued.  Although  excoriated  and  ignored,  Crow- 
ley died  1  December  1947  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances at  'Netherxvood',  I  lastings,  a  countn 
house  turned  residential  hotel,  and  was  cremated 
in  Brighton  5  December. 

I  The  \  orkc  (Collection,  \\  arburg  Institute,  L  ni\ersit>  of 
London,  and  private  conversation  with  Gerald  Vorke; 
Israel  Regardie,  The  Eye  in  the  Triuniile,  1970;  C.  R. 
CCammell,  tleisler  Crowle).-  the  Man:  the  Mane:  the  Poet, 
1951;  Cierald  Suster,  I  he  Legacy  uj  the  Beast,  iy88;John 
Symonds,  The  King  uf  the  Shadow  Realm,  1989.) 

GfR-^LI)  Sl'STKR 

CULPEPER,  Edmund  (t.i 670-1 738),  scientific 
instrument-maker,  was  born  f.1670  in  Tarrant 
Gunville,  the  son  of  Edward  Culpeper,  formerly  a 
senitor  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  who  took  his 
B.A  from  Merton  in  1 858,  and  later  became  rector 
of  Larrant  Gunville  in  Dorset.  Both  Edmund 
Culpeper  and  the  herbalist  and  astrologer  Nicho- 
las Culpeper  [q.v.]  were  probably  poor  relations, 
descended  from  junior  branches  of  the  Culpeper 


or  Colepeper  family,  a  large,  wealthy,  landed 
family  in  Kent  and  Sussex. 

In  1684  Culpeper  was  apprenticed  to  Walter 
Hayes,  engraver  and  mathematical  instrument- 
inaker  of  Moorfields,  London.  He  eventually 
took  over  his  master's  shop  at  the  Cross  Daggers, 
.Moorhelds,  before  1700  and  this  was  given  as  his 
address  in  various  advertisements  from  1707  to 
1 73 1,  an  address  emblematically  represented  on 
his  trade  card.  In  1 7 1 0  he  was  visited  by  the  noted 
German  tra\eller  Conrad  von  Uffenbach,  who 
sought  out  the  most  eminent  instrument  makers 
in  London.  Rather  curiously  Culpeper  did  not 
become  a  freeman  until  17 14.  He  must  have 
decided  to  do  so  because  he  took  on  an  apprentice 
the  day  after  he  was  freed.  Culpeper  was  famous 
for  his  optical  instruments,  especially  micro- 
scopes, but  also  known  for  a  wide  variet)  of  math- 
ematical instruments  in  silver,  brass,  ivorv,  and 
wood,  although  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
point  he  moved  from  being  a  maker  to  a  retailer. 

Culpeper  was  a  skilled  engraver  and  there  is  a 
memorial  brass  by  him,  dated  1694,  for  Dorothy 
Williams  in  Pimperne  church,  Dorset.  Other 
early  examples  of  Culpeper's  work  are  a  wood- 
block engraving  of  a  trencher  design  dated  1687, 
when  he  was  still  an  apprentice,  and  a  fine  gilt- 
brass  horizontal  sundial,  signed  'E.C,  probably 
made  for  his  sweetheart,  as  it  has  engraved 
underneath  an  interlaced  geometrical  pattern 
inscribed  'Ann  Porteman.  This  is  a  True  Loues 
Knot  for  Thou  Cans  Part  it  not  1687'.  Perhaps 
.she  was  his  intended  bride.  He  had  a  son, 
Edmund,  who  became  free  by  patrimony  of  the 
Grocers'  Company  in  1758.  Indeed,  three  gener- 
ations of  Culpepers  joined  this  guild,  as  Edmund 
Il's  son,  John  Chandler,  in  turn  became  his 
apprentice  the  following  year.  Both  Edmunds 
may  also  have  been  members  of  the  Spectacle- 
makers'  Company. 

Culpeper  achieved  fame  as  he  gave  his  name  to 
a  certain  t\pe  of  tripod  microscope  made  in  the 
early  eighteenth  centur\,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  he  was  its  inventor.  I  le  was  making  the  W  il- 
son-t\pe  screw-barrel  microscope  from  at  least 
1700.  In  1 7 10  he  advertised  'several  sorts  of  new 
contrived  ."Vlicroscopes  ...  I  may  boldly  say,  no 
one  but  my  self  in  the  Kingdom  has  the  like 
variety  of  'em  .  .  .  ',  but  his  characteristic  works 
are  his  engraving  of  scales,  dials,  and  sectors.  He 
died  14  .May  1737  at  his  house  in  .Moorfields. 

(Joyce  Brown,  Mathematical  Instrument-Maken  in  the 
Grocers'  Company  1 688- 1800,  1979;  Dr  Gloria  Clifton 
of  Project  Simon  (national  archive  of  data  about  instru- 
ment-makers).) \\  ILLFAl  D.  HACK.V1ANN 

CUMBERLAND,  second  Duke  of,  and  King 
George  V   of  II.\.\over   (18 19-1878).   (See 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  ALE.VWDER  CH.\RI.E.S  ER.NEST 
AUGUSTUS.] 
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Cumming 

CL.MMING,   Sir   Mansfield   George   Smith 

( 1 859-1 923),  the  first  chief  of  the  modern  secret 
ser\ice  (CSS  or  C),  was  born  Mansfield  George 
Smith  I  April  1859  in  India,  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  five  sons  and  eight  daughters  of  Colonel 
John  Thomas  Smith  [q.v.],  of  the  Royal  Engin- 
eers, of  F'oellalt  I  louse,  Kent,  and  his  wife  Maria 
Sarah  Tyser.  After  entering  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege, Dartmouth,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  began 
his  career  afloat  as  acting  sub-lieutenant  on  H.\1S 
Bellerophon.  He  sened  in  operations  against 
Malay  pirates  1875-6  and  in  Eg\pt  in  1883.  He 
suffered,  however,  from  severe  seasickness  and  in 
1885  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Cumming  (he  changed  his  name  in  1889  after 
marriage)  spent  the  early  1890s  largely  as  a 
country  gentleman  on  his  second  wife's  Moray- 
shire estate.  In  1898,  while  still  on  the  Royal  Na\y 
retired  list,  Cumming  was  posted  to  Nelson's  old 
flagship  I'iclori'  'for  special  ser\ice  at  Southamp- 
ton'. The  'special  ser\ice'  included  occasional 
intelligence  work  abroad,  but  his  main  work  for 
the  next  decade  was  the  construction  and  com- 
mand of  the  Southampton  boom  defences. 

In  1909  Cumming  was  appointed  head  of  what 
became  the  foreign  section  of  the  Secret  Ser\  ice 
Bureau  (the  forerunner  of  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Ser\ice,  better  known  as  SIS  or  MI6).  He  des- 
cribed pre-1914  espionage  as  'capital  sport',  but 
was  given  few  resources  with  which  to  pursue  it. 
I  lis  early  operations  were  directed  almost  entirely 
against  Germany.  Between  1909  and  1914  he 
recruited  part-time  'casual  agents'  in  the  shipping 
and  arms  business  to  keep  track  of  naval  con- 
struction in  German  shipyards  and  acquire  other 
technical  intelligence.  I  le  also  had  agents  collect- 
ing German  intelligence  in  Brussels,  Rotterdam, 
and  St  Petersburg. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  Cumming's 
control  of  strategic  intelligence  gathering  as  head 
of  the  wartime  .\1I  ic  was  challenged  by  two  rival 
networks  run  by  (il  IQ.  Cumming  eventually  out- 
performed his  rivals.  I  lis  most  important  wartime 
network,  'La  Dame  Blanche',  had  by  Januan 
1918  over  400  agents  reporting  on  (ierman  troop 
movements  from  occupied  Belgium  and  northern 
France.  Cumming  was  less  successful  in  post- 
revolutionary  Russia.  Despite  a  series  of  colourful 
exploits,  his  agents  obtained  little  Russian  intelli- 
gence of  value. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  British  intelligence  com- 
munity, the  postwar  SIS  was  drastically  cut  back. 
Cumming  succeeded,  however,  in  gaining  a 
monopoly  of  espionage  and  counter-intelligence 
outside  Britain  and  the  empire.  I  le  also  estab- 
lished a  network  of  SIS  station  commanders 
operating  overseas  under  diplomatic  cover.  To 
ihc  end  of  his  life  (iumming  retained  an  infet- 
lious,  if  sometimes  eccentric,  enthusiasm  lor  the 
tradecraft  and  mystification  of  espionage,  experi- 
menting personally  with  disguises,  mechanical 


gadgets,  and  secret  inks  in  his  own  laboratory .  I  lis 
practice  of  writing  exclusively  in  a  distinctive 
green  ink  was  continued  by  his  successors.  He 
was  appointed  CB  in  1914  and  KCMCi  in  1919. 

Cumming  had  a  fascination  with  most  forms  of 
transport,  driving  his  Rolls  at  high  speed  around 
the  streets  of  London.  In  his  early  fifties  he  took 
up  flying,  gaining  both  French  Aviators'  and 
Royal  Aero  Club  certificates.  But  his  main  pas- 
sion was  boating  in  Southampton  Water  and 
other  waters  calmer  than  those  which  had  ended 
his  active  senice  career.  In  addition  to  owning 
'any  number'  of  yachts,  Cumming  acquired  six 
motor  boats.  In  1905  he  became  one  of  the 
founders  and  first  rear-commodore  of  the  Royal 
Motor  Yacht  Club. 

In  1885  Cumming  married  Dora,  daughter  of 
Henn  Cloete,  esquire,  of  Great  Constantia, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  South  .Africa.  After  her 
death  he  married,  in  1889,  a  Scottish  heiress, 
Leslie  Marian  ('May'),  daughter  of  Captain 
Lockhart  Muir  Valiant  (afterwards  Cumining),  of 
the  I  St  Bombay  Lancers  and  Logic,  Morayshire. 
As  part  of  the  marriage  setdement  he  changed  his 
surname  to  Smith-Cumming,  later  becoming 
known  as  Cumming.  Their  only  son,  Alastair,  a 
dangerous  driver  like  his  father,  was  killed  in 
October  1914,  driving  Cumming's  Rolls  in 
France.  Cumming  himself  lost  the  lower  part  of 
his  right  leg  in  the  same  accident.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  his  London  headquarters  i4june  1923, 
shortly  before  he  was  due  to  retire. 

[Christopher  Andrew,  Secrel  Sfniif:  ihe  MtiL-iug  of  the 
Brilish  liUclligcuce  Community,  19H5;  Nicholas  Hiley, 
'The  failure  of  British  Kspionage  Against  Germany, 
1907-1914',  Hiilorical  Joiinuih  vol.  xx\i,  1983,  pp. 
867-89;  family  information.] 

Christophkr  .Andrkav 

CUNLIFFE,  Walter,  first  B.\ron  Cum.iffe 
( 1 855-1 920),  merchant  banker  and  governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  was  born  3  December  1855 
at  29  Kensington  Gate,  the  eldest  of  the  four  sons 
and  second  of  the  six  children  of  Roger  Cunliffe, 
merchant  banker,  of  Tyrrell's  Wood,  Leather- 
head,  and  his  w  ite  .Ann  Edge.  1  le  w  as  educated  at 
Harrow  (1870-3)  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, w  here  he  won  the  inter- university  mile  race 
in  1877. 1  letravelledwidelyaftergraduatingwilha 
second-class  B.\  (ordinary  degree)  in  1878  and 
spent  a  year  as  a  stockman  in  (.Queensland,  Austra- 
lia. 1  le  began  his  City  career  in  1880.  In  1890  he 
and  his  brothers  Arthur  and  1  .eonard  founded  the 
merchant-banking  firm  of  (Ainlitfe  Brothers,  in 
Cornhill.  The  family  association  with  ( iity  banking 
went  back  to  his  grandfather,  James  Cunlifte,  of 
Blackburn,  and  continued  through  his  lather,  w  ho 
died  a  millionaire  in  1 895 ,  leaving  him  a  substantial 
fortune  and  estates  in  Surrey.  In  1895  he  was  made 
a  director  of  the  Bank  oi  lingland,  becoming 
deputy  governor  in  191 1  and  governor  in  19 13. 
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His  decisive  handling  of  affairs  at  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  1914  helped  avert  a  financial  crisis,  and 
he  was  invited  to  remain  in  office  beyond  the  nor- 
mal two  years.  In  fact  his  tenure  lasted  until 
March  191 8,  an  unprecedented  five  years.  As 
governor  of  the  Bank  in  August  1914,  he  took  two 
bold  and  effective  decisions:  to  place  guards  on 
the  enemy  banks,  which  prevented  the  removal  of 
foreign  securities,  and  to  meet  all  outstanding 
bills  of  exchange,  w  hich  calmed  the  money  mar- 
kets. At  the  lord  mayor's  banquet  in  November 
1914,  the  prime  minister,  11.  H.  Asquith, 
announced  his  peerage,  the  first  of  the  war.  1  le 
went  on  government  missions  to  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  and  accompanied  the  foreign  sec- 
retary, A.  J.  Balfour  (later  Earl  of  Balfour),  to  the 
United  States  in  191 7. 

Cunliffe  ruled  the  bank  autocratically.  I  le  was 
slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  once  decided, 
inflexibly  determined  to  ha\e  his  way.  Some  of  his 
decisions,  in  particular  the  one  to  raise  the  bank 
rate  to  6  per  cent  in  July  1916,  were  criticized.  It 
was  also  objected  that  he  wielded  excessive  per- 
sonal power  over  the  nation's  financial  assets,  for 
he  continually  asserted  the  Bank's  independence 
from  the  Treasuni  in  a  manner  both  arbitrar\  and 
overbearing,  ignoring  the  protests  of  Reginald 
McKenna  [q.v.],  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  Andrew  Bonar  Law  succeeded  McKenna 
in  December  191 6,  Cunliffe  overreached  him- 
self He  demanded  the  removal  of  the  permanent 
secretan  to  the  Treasury,  Sir  Robert  (later 
Baron)  Chalmers  [q.v.],  and  he  countermanded 
on  his  own  authority  a  Treasury  request  for  the 
transfer  of  gold  from  Canada.  Bonar  Law  insisted 
that  (Cunliffe  accept  the  Bank's  accountability  to 
the  government,  a  principle  which  Cunliffe 
rightly  foresaw  would  some  day  lead  to  nationali- 
zation. Cunliffe's  successor  was  announced  in 
November  19 17. 

After  his  retirement,  he  chaired  the  committee 
on  currency  and  foreign  exchanges  and  sen  ed  on 
the  cabinet  committee  on  indemnity.  In  19 19  he 
was  a  member  of  the  reparations  commission  in 
the  British  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence. I  le  was  a  director  of  the  North  Eastern 
Railway.  On  i  January  1920  Cunliffe  Brothers 
were  absorbed  by  Fruhling  &  Goschen,  and  six 
days  before  his  death  Cunliffe  became  a  special 
partner  w  ith  the  second  \  iscount  Goschen  in  the 
new  merchant-banking  house  of  Goschen  &; 
Cunliffe. 

Over  six  feet  tall,  of  broad  physique  and  rolling 
gait,  with  imposing  features  and  a  walrus  mous- 
tache, Cunliffe  gave  an  impression  of  massive 
strength  and  assurance.  Such  an  image  was  valu- 
able in  maintaining  confidence  in  Britain's  war- 
time credit.  An  expert  shot,  a  big-game  hunter, 
fisherman,  and  gentleman  farmer,  he  was  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  of  intellect,  of  few  words, 
and  those  often  blunt  and  laconic.  I  lis  gruffness, 


which  stemmed  partly  from  resene,  was,  how- 
ever, tempered  by  jovial  outbursts  and  by  real 
kindness,  and  his  bluff  exterior  belied  a  connois- 
seur of  silver  and  antiques.  His  professional 
judgement,  on  which  so  much  depended,  sug- 
gested intuition  rather  than  ratiocination.  Asked 
how  he  knew  which  bills  to  approve,  he  replied,  'I 
smell  them.'  Notorious  was  his  initial  estimate  of 
reparations  to  be  extracted  from  Germany — £20 
billion — 'and  if  anybody  went  (or  fort}'  billions,  I 
should  not  disbelieve  him'.  Adherence  to  astro- 
nomical figures  at  Paris  won  him  and  his  col- 
league. Lord  Sumner  (John  Andrew  I  lamilton, 
later  Viscount  Sumner,  q.v.),  the  nickname  'the 
heavenly  twins'.  Cunliffe  admitted  that  his 
knowledge  of  Germany  was  inadequate  and  that 
his  figure  was  'litde  more  than  a  shot  in  the  dark 
as  he  had  been  pressed  to  arrive  at  it  between  a 
Saturday  and  a  .Monday'.  .At  home,  he  success- 
fully advocated  a  return  to  fiscal  orthodoxy, 
'sound  money',  and  the  gold  standard.  He  was 
appointed  GBE  in  1917.  He  received  decorations 
from  many  allied  states,  including  the  Legion  of 
Honour  (19 18),  and  was  a  freeman  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.  There  are  portraits  by  .Augus- 
tus John  (1919)  and  Francis  Dodd  (1932)  (qq.v.), 
both  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

In  1890  Cunliffe  married  .\Iar>  .Agnes, 
daughter  of  Robert  1  lenderson,  a  merchant,  of 
Randalls  Park,  Leatherhead.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  1893  and  in  1896  he  married 
Edith,  daughter  of  Colonel  Robert  Tod  Boothby, 
of  St  Andrews.  They  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  Cunliffe  died  suddenly  at  his  home, 
I  leadley  Court,  Epsom,  6 January  1920,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  eldest  son,  Rolf 
(1899-1963). 

I'/'fitf  limes,  7  Januars  1920;  1).  Lloyd  George,  fiar 
Menwirs,  1938;  Lord  Beaverbrook,  Mai  and  Power 
igij-igiH,  1956;  Andrew  Boyle,  MnnlUKii  Sonnan:  a 
Biography,  1967;  Kathleen  Burk,  Bntuin,  America  ami  the 
SinewsoJ  War  igi4~igi8,  1985;  A.  Lcntin,  Guilt  al  I  er- 
iailles,  1985;  private  information.]  A.  Lkni'IN 

CURR-AN,  Sir  Charles  John  (i  921-1980), 
broadcasting  administrator,  was  born  in  Dublin 
13  October  1921,  the  only  son  and  eldest  of  the 
four  children  of  Felix  Curran,  an  army  school- 
master, and  his  wife  .Alicia  Isabella  Bruce,  from 
.Aberdeen.  Curran  referred  later  to  his  'Irish  birth 
without  an  Irish  upbringing',  since  after  three 
weeks  he  left  Dublin  for  .Aberdeen,  his  mother's 
native  home.  I  le  had  no  Scots  upbringing  either, 
since  in  1924  his  family  moved  to  south  York- 
shire, where  he  studied  at  the  local  elementary 
school  and  at  Wath-on-Dearne  Grammar 
School,  before  entering  .Magdalene  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1939.  He  obtained  a  first  class  in 
part  i  of  the  history  tripos  in  1941. 

Familiar  with  army  ways,  Curran  ser\ed  in  the 
Indian  .Army  in  India,  Cyprus,  and  Italv  from 
1 94 1  to  1945  before  completing  his  degree  in 
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histon  in  1946  with  a  first  class  in  part  ii  and  join- 
ing the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  as  a 
talks  producer  in  1947.  After  only  three  years, 
however,  he  left  the  Corporation  and  the  country 
to  become  for  one  year  assistant  director 
(1950-1)  of  the  Canadian  commercial  journal. 
Fishing  Xeips.  His  father's  mother  had  been  born 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  he  himself  retained  an  active 
interest  in  Canada.  He  had  also  shown  a  gift  for 
learning  languages,  first  in  India,  and  when  in 
August  1 95 1  he  returned  to  the  BBC,  it  was  to 
join  its  monitoring  ser\ice  at  Caversham  as  a 
report  w  riter. 

In  September  1953  Curran  became  the  BBC's 
first  internally  selected  administrative  trainee, 
visiting  or  working  for  a  time  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  BBC  in  and  out  of  London  and 
assisting  in  the  preparation  of  the  BBC's  first  per- 
sonnel manual.  His  subsequent  progress  inside 
the  Corporation  w  as  rapid  and  distinctive — from 
the  external  senices  in  Bush  House  to  Canada 
again,  this  time  as  BBC  representative  from  1956 
to  1959;  back  to  Bush  House  as  head  of  external 
broadcasting  administration;  on  to  Broadcasting 
House  as  the  BBC's  secretary  (1963-6),  a  post  of 
varying  status  and  influence  at  different  times  in 
the  histon  of  the  BBC,  but  during  the  regime  of 
the  director-general,  Sir  Hugh  Greene,  who  had 
personally  selected  Curran  for  the  job,  a  key  post 
drawing  him  into  discussions  of  policy,  often 
highly  controversial  policy,  as  well  as  of  adminis- 
tration; back  again  to  Bush  I  louse  as  director  of 
external  services  {1967-9),  which  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  government;  and  on 
Greene's  retirement,  becoming,  to  his  consider- 
able surprise,  director-general  himself  in  April 
1969.  He  was  knighted  in  1974  and  had  honorary 
degrees  from  the  City  University  (D.Litt.,  1977) 
and  the  Open  University  (D.Univ.,  1978). 

In  his  autobiographical  study  The  Seamless 
Robe,  Curran's  only  book,  published  in  1979,  he 
was  to  make  much  of  the  complementarity  and 
underlying  unity  of  his  experiences  before  1969. 
The  title  (and  contents)  reflected  even  more 
strongly,  however,  his  deep,  but  never  flaunted, 
religious  conviction.  I  le  was  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  director-general  of  the  BB(^,  taking  over 
at  a  difficult  time,  when  the  Ulster  issue  was  pos- 
ing serious  dilemmas  for  broadcasters  as  well  as 
for  politicians.  I  lis  religion  did  not  prove  a  handi- 
cap, although  his  scrupulous  conscience  never 
made  life  easy  for  him,  and  his  philosophy  of 
hroadcusting,  sei  out  in  neat  lectures,  was  very 
different  from  that  of  (ireene,  or  of  Baron  I  lill  ol 
I.uton,  his  first  chairman.  (Curran,  never  immune 
to  criticism,  thought  of  himself  as  'a  broadcasting 
manager'.  Vci  he  was  not  content  with  manage- 
ment. I  le  insisted  on  'quality'  of  output.  Under 
his  regime  the  BBC  sunived  intact  as  an  institu- 
tion, although  the  .Annan  committee  on  broad- 
casting, which  reported  in   1977,  the  year  ot 


Curran's  retirement,  revealed  most  of  the 
stresses,  financial  as  well  as  political  and  social, 
which  Curran  had  never  been  able  to  eliminate. 
He  remained  until  1978  president  of  the  Euro- 
pean Broadcasting  Union,  a  post  to  which  he  had 
been  elected  in  1973  and  which  he  greatly  trea- 
sured. He  was  also  from  1978  managing  director 
of  the  television  news  agency,  \  isnews. 

In  1949  he  married  Silvia,  daughter  of  John 
Meyer,  restaurateur.  They  had  one  daughter. 
Curran  died  9  January  1980  at  Barnet  General 
Hospital  following  a  heart  attack. 

[Sir  Charles  Curran,  The  Seamless  Robe  (autobiography), 
1979;  private  information;  personal  knowledge.) 

.Asa  Briggs 

CURWEN,  John  Christian  (1756-1828),  agri- 
culturist and  parliamentarian,  w  as  born  1 2  July 
1756  at  Ewanrigg,  Dearham,  Cumberland,  the 
eldest  to  survive  infancy  of  the  sons  of  John 
Christian  of  Ewanrigg  and  his  wife  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  Eldred  Curwen  of  Workington  Hall. 
He  assumed  the  surname  Curwen  by  royal 
licence,  i  .March  1790. 1  le  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Peterhouse,  Cambridge;  he  left  the  university 
without  a  degree. 

A  Whig  in  politics,  Curwen  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  for  Carlisle  in  1786,  and 
held  the  seat  until  181 2,  and  again  in  1816-20. 
He  represented  Cumberland  from  1820  until  his 
death.  He  was  an  active  parliamentarian  who  sup- 
ported Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentar>' 
reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  To 
emphasize  his  concern  for  his  constituents  he 
once  appeared  in  the  House  of  (Commons 
dressed  like  a  Cumberland  labourer  and  carrv  ing 
a  loaf  and  a  cheese  under  his  arms.  In  1796  he 
made  an  ineffectual  bid  to  reform  and  virtually 
abolish  the  game  laws. 

Cun\en's  interest  in  agriculture  probably 
dated  from  a  long  journey  through  Europe  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1 778. 1  le  was  a 
friend  of  Arthur  Young  [q.v.)  and  knew  the 
leaders  of  progressive  agricultural  opinion  in 
Scotland.  In  Clumberland  he  embarked  on  an 
improvement  programme  on  his  estates.  In  1805 
he  inaugurated  the  Workington  agricultural 
society,  which  had  a  profound  impact  on  local 
agriculture  in  the  first  half  Of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>.  In  1807  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures, 
lor  his  agricultural  innovations.  Many  ot  his  ideas 
were  published  in  /liiils  an  .  Igriailtiinil  Siihjeits 
(1809),  and  his  views  on  Ireland,  where  he  spent 
lime  between  1813  and  1816,  in  Oheiraliims  011 
the  State  of  Ireland,  Trincipally  Direeted  to  its .  Igri- 
eulture  and  Rural  I*opulation  (1818).  Part,  at  least, 
of  his  motive  in  studying  agriculture  was  to 
improve  the  lot  of  tlie  labouring  poor.  To  the 
latter  end  he  was  also  responsible  for  establishing 
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a  savings  bank  at  Workington,  and  for  various 
friendly  societies. 

Curwen's  estates  lay  on  the  west  Cumberland 
coalfield,  and  he  took  a  particular  interest  in  the 
collieries  inherited  from  his  father  and  his  second 
wife,  as  well  as  others  which  he  purchased  and 
leased  in  the  area.  However,  he  was  hit  by  the 
trade  depression  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and 
by  the  1820s  Workington  colliery  was  in  decline. 
Increasing  costs  and  declining  profits  forced  him 
to  borrow  and  from  i8ig  until  1827  Curwen 
owed  more  than  £120,000.  Consequently  he  was 
not  able  to  in\est  in  improved  mining  techniques 
in  the  later  years  of  his  life. 

Curwen  married,  on  10  September  1775, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  Taubman  of  Castle- 
town, Isle  of  Man.  She  died  in  1 778  leaving  a  son, 
also  John  Christian.  He  married,  secondly,  on  5 
October  1782  at  Edinburgh,  his  cousin  Isabella, 
daughter  of  his  uncle  and  guardian  1  lenr)  Cur- 
wen; they  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  He 
died  at  VVorkington  Hall,  1 1  December  1828. 

[Henry  Lonsdale,  The  IVorlhies  uj  Cumberland,  vol.  i, 
1867;  O.  Wood,  West  Cumberland  Coal  iboo-igSz  }, 
iq88;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  \o\.  i,  1829,  pp.  178-9; 
R.  G.  Thorne  (ed.).  The  f /(/use  0/  Commons  ijgo-1820, 
vol.  ill,  ig86,  pp.  548-53.1  J.  V.  Beckett 

CURZON,  Nathaniel,  first  B.^ro.x  Scarsd.\le 
(i 726-1 804),  art  collector,  was  born  23  Dec- 
ember 1726  at  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbun,  the 
elder  of  the  two  suniving  sons  of  Sir  Nathaniel 
Curzon,  fourth  baronet,  .MP  and  barrister  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  and  his  wife  .\lar>,  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Assheton,  second  baronet.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  W  estminster  School  and  while  there,  in 
1742,  led  three  other  friends  into  carving  their 
names  on  the  back  of  the  coronation  chair.  I  le 
attended  Christ  Church,  O.xford,  in  1745-9,  and 
was  made  DCL  in  1749.  Following  O.vford  he 
made  a  brief  tour  through  northern  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  At  Newmarket  in  1751  Cur- 
zon and  Lord  .March  (\\  illiam  Douglas,  later  the 
notorious  fourth  Duke  of  Queensberrv,  q.v.)  rode 
their  horses,  Silver  Leg  and  Chance,  against 
wagers  of  £50  and  £100  oivvhich  Curzon  won  the 
second  encounter. 

It  is  for  the  splendid  house  and  the  surround- 
ing park  at  Kedleston  that  Curzon  will  be 
especially  remembered.  W  hen  he  succeeded  as 
fifth  baronet  in  1758  he  was  ready  to  rebuild  the 
house.  Several  years  before  inheriting  he  had 
been  formulating  his  plans  in  which  he  brought 
together  important  features  of  a  number  of  great 
buildings  he  had  seen  and  admired.  Several 
architects  made  their  contributions,  the  most  sig- 
nificant being  Matthew  Brettingham  the  elder, 
James  Paine  the  elder,  and  particularly  Robert 
.Adam  (qq.v.j,  who  was  also  responsible  for  much 
of  the  interior  decoration.  I  lowever,  the  inspi- 
ration for  the  magnificent  hall  and  saloon  was 


entirely  due  to  Curzon.  The  picture  collection  is 
an  important  one,  much  extended  in  character 
and  size  by  Curzon's  purchases  and  commissions. 
The  other  arts  w  ere  catered  for  in  the  music  room 
with  organ  and  harpsichord,  and  the  librarv, 
including  fine  bookcases  by  .Adam.  For  I  lorace 
Walpole  (q.v.),  the  dining-room  was  in  the  best 
taste  of  all.  In  the  park  Curzon  replaced  the  for- 
mal rides,  canals,  and  ponds  of  the  1720s  with  a 
series  of  lakes  and  a  softening  of  the  landscape, 
for  which  .Adam  designed  a  magnificent  bridge 
and  other  architectural  features. 

By  the  good  offices  of  John  Leveson-Gower, 
first  Earl  Gower  [q.v.],  Curzon  was  appointed 
chairman  of  committees  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords 
(1775-89),  which  took  up  much  time,  but  pro- 
vided a  regular  income  to  help  in  completing  the 
house. 

Curzon  became  first  Baron  Scarsdale  on  9 
April  1 76 1.  In  1750  he  married  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Charles  Colyear,  second  Earl  of 
Portmore.  Ihey  had  five  sons,  three  of  whom 
predeceased  their  father,  and  two  daughters. 
Curzon  died  at  Kedleston  6  December  1804  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his  eldest  son 
Nathaniel. 

[.Archives  at  Kedleston;  T.  H.  Taunton,  Portraits  uj  Cel- 
ebrated Racehorses,  vol.  i,  1887;  L.  Harris,  'The  Picture 
Collection  at  Kedleston  Hall',  Connoisseur,]\i\\  1978;  L. 
Harris,  Robert  Adam  and  Kedleston,  1987;  J.  C.  Sainl>, 
'Origin  of  Chairman  of  Comminees  in  the  House  of 
Lords',  House  of  Lords  Record  Office  .Memorandum, 
no.  52,  1974.1  Leslie  Harris 

CUTHBERTSON,  John  (i 743-1 821),  instru- 
ment-maker, was  born  in  Dearham,  Cumber- 
land, late  June  1743  (he  was  baptized  i  July),  the 
second  of  four  children  (the  eldest  of  whom  pre- 
deceased him)  and  elder  son  of  Jonathan  Cuth- 
bertson, an  innkeeper  and  yeoman,  and  his 
second  wife  Man*  Fisher.  I  le  has  been  confused 
with  his  younger  brother,  Jonathan,  also  born  in 
Dearham  and  baptized  1 1  September  1744,  who 
followed  the  same  profession,  and  their  separate 
publications  have  been  listed  in  several  promi- 
nent works  under  John's  name.  Jonathan  died  in 
1806. 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  brothers'  formal 
education  or  early  apprenticeships.  In  1761  John 
was  apprenticed  to  the  instrument-maker  James 
Champneys  and  moved  with  him  to  .Amsterdam 
in  1768.  Champneys  was  one  of  a  number  of  pro- 
minent London  instrument-makers  who  brought 
a  petition  against  Peter  Dollond  [q.v.j  in  1764  to 
annul  (unsuccessfully  as  it  turned  out)  the  achro- 
matic lens  patent  which  had  been  granted  to  Dol- 
lond's  father  in  1758.  One  of  the  rea.sons  for 
Champneys's  move  to  I  loUand  with  his  appren- 
tice may  have  been  his  bankruptcy  in  1766.  He 
had  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  infringing  Dollond's 
patent  in  that  year.  John  followed  the  fairlv  com- 
mon practice  of  marrv  ing  his  master's  daughter. 
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He  married  Jane  Champneys  on  i  September 
1768,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  move  to  Holland 
must  have  taken  place,  as  John  appears  in  the 
Amsterdam  poorterbuek  on  29  December  1768. 
Only  John  took  the  'poorter's  oath'  necessarv  for 
those  who  wanted  to  establish  a  business,  and 
from  this  we  may  surmise  that  James  Champneys 
lived  with  John  and  Jane  and  that  the  business  was 
solely  in  John's  name.  They  had  four  children  in 
Amsterdam,  but  only  their  sole  daughter,  Jane, 
sunived. 

Cuthbertson  became  noted  for  his  glass-plate 
frictional  electrical  machines;  a  technology  which 
he  took  with  him  from  London  but  which  he 
developed  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in  Holland. 
Some  of  the  improvements  may  have  originated 
from  his  brother  Jonathan,  who  had  set  up  a 
flourishing  instrument-making  business  in  Rot- 
terdam. Cuthbertson  also  advanced  the  subject  of 
electricit)'  in  the  Netherlands,  writing  books,  giv- 
ing public  lectures,  and  assisting  some  of  the 
foremost  Dutch  scientists  with  their  experiments. 
In  1783  he  constructed  a  ver\  large  twin-plate 
electrical  machine  for  one  of  these  scientists, 
Martinus  van  Marum,  the  director  of  the  experi- 


mental cabinet  of  the  Teyler's  Foundation  in 
Haarlem.  This  frictional  generator,  the  largest  of 
its  type,  produced  24-inch  discharges,  equivalent 
to  about  300,000  volts. 

Cuthbertson  returned  to  London  sometime 
between  1793  and  1796,  perhaps  because  of  the 
worsening  political  situation  in  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic. His  brother  decided  to  remain  in  I  lolland  and 
died  in  Rotterdam.  John  settled  at  Poland  Street. 
It  cannot  have  been  easy  for  a  man  in  his  hfties  to 
start  afresh  as  an  instrument-maker  in  London. 
In  1 799  he  invented  an  electrometer  named  after 
him  and  produced  a  simplihed  version  of  his  plate 
electrical  machine,  which  became  the  most  popu- 
lar tvpe  in  England.  He  also  designed  several  air 
pumps.  In  1810  he  wrote  his  last  scientific  papers. 
He  was  buried  18  July  1821  in  his  parish  church, 
St  James's,  Piccadilly,  and  probablv  died  intes- 
tate. 

f\V.  I).  Hackmann,  7«/;«  tiinl  Jonathan  Cuthbertson:  the 
Invenliun  and  Daelopmeni  of  the  [eighteenth  Cenlur)'  Plate 
Electrical  Machine  (Communication  no.  142,  National 
Museum  of  the  Histon  of  Science),  Leiden  1973,  and 
Electricit)'  from  Class:  the  Histor\'  of  the  Frictional  Electrical 
Machine  1600-1850,  1978,  pp.  154-64. J 
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DADABHAI,  Naoroji  (1825-19 17),  the  tirst 
Indian  elected  to  the  1  louse  of  Commons.  [See 

NAOROJI,  DADABHAI. J 

DADD,  Richard  (18 17-1886),  pahiter,  was  born 
I  August  1 81 7  in  Chatham,  the  third  of"  the  four 
sons  and  fourth  of  the  seven  children  of  Robert 
Dadd,  apothecar)  and  chemist,  of  C^hatham,  and 
his  wife  Man  Ann  (who  died  in  1824),  daughter 
of  Richard  \lartin  of  Gillingham.  There  were 
two  sons  by  his  father's  second  marriage.  I  le  was 
educated  at  the  King's  School,  Rochester.  \\  hen 
he  was  about  thirteen  he  began  drawing.  The 
River  Medwa\  and  the  Royal  Naval  Dockyard 
(where  many  of  his  family  worked)  aroused  his 
interest  in  shipping  subjects,  and  the  landscape  of 
Kent  was  another  childhood  influence.  Early 
water-colours  show  him  alread\  using  some  of 
the  techniques  of  miniature  painting,  and  the 
scale  and  meticulous  detail  of  all  his  work  suggest 
that  he  was  truly  a  miniaturist  at  heart. 

.'\round  1834  his  father  took  up  business  as  a 
gilder  and  ormolu  manufacturer  in  London. 
Dadd  entered  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  in 
1837,  being  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  talented 
students  of  his  generation.  I  le  began  to  exhibit 
subjects  from  histor\  and  literature,  and  in  1841 
two  small  fairv  paintings,  '  Titania  Sleeping'  and 
'Puck',  attracted  attention  with  their  strong  vein 
of  poetic  fantasy.  Other  fairv  subjects  followed, 
but  his  major  work  at  this  time  w  as  a  large  number 
of  panels  for  Lord  Foley's  house  at  26  Gros\enor 
Square,  for  which  he  chose  scenes  from  lasso's 
'Jerusalem  Delivered'  and  Byron's  '.Manfred'. 

In  1842  he  was  commissioned  to  tour  Europe 
and  the  .Middle  East  with  Sir  Thomas  Phillips 
[q.v.],  former  mayor  of  Newport,  to  record  the 
journey.  'They  left  in  July,  travelling  through 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Syria,  and 
Palestine  to  Egypt.  I  lere  he  hrst  show  ed  signs  of 
mental  disturbance.  I  le  had  begun  to  feel  that  he 
was  persecuted  by  devils,  and  eventually  came  to 
believe  that  the  Egyptian  god  Osiris  controlled  his 
will.  'This  delusion  remained  w  ith  him  for  life.  I  le 
arrived  home  alone  in  May  1843  and  resumed 
work,  but  it  was  soon  obvious  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  insane.  On  28  August  he  persuaded  his 
father  to  visit  Cobham  Park  in  Kent  and  there 
stabbed  him  to  death,  believing  that  he  was  killing 
the  devil.  I  le  escaped  to  France,  but  w  as  captured 
after  attempting  another  murder  and  confined  in 


an  asylum.  He  was  extradited  in  1844,  certified 
insane,  and  admitted  on  22  August  to  the  state 
criminal  lunatic  asylum,  then  situated  at  Bethlem 
Hospital  in  London.  In  1864  he  was  transferred 
to  the  new  ly  built  Broadmoor  1  lospital  in  Berk- 
shire. 

For  the  Hrst  twenty  years  he  was  confined  in 
prison-like  conditions,  somewhat  alleviated  at 
Broadmoor,  where  terraces  allow  ed  view  s  of  the 
surrounding  countrvside.  Despite  the  loss  of  all 
external  stimulus  he  continued  painting  through- 
out his  life,  working  in  both  oil  and  w ater-colour. 
Many  of  his  pictures  were  imaginative  figure 
compositions,  including  the  water-colours  pro- 
duced during  the  1850s  called  'Sketches  to  illus- 
trate the  Passions'.  1  le  also  painted  landscapes 
and  seascapes,  often  containing  elements  from 
his  travels.  He  sometimes  used  sketches,  but 
clearly  had  a  remarkable  visual  memorv.  He 
painted  several  portraits,  and  at  Broadmoor  he 
painted  scenerv  for  the  theatre,  as  w  ell  as  murals, 
furniture,  and  other  decorative  items.  I  lis  w  ater- 
colours  acquired  an  increasingly  remote  and 
sometimes  visionarv  quality ,  deriving  in  part  from 
the  delicacy  of  texture  and  colour  which  he 
achieved  through  a  technique  based  on  the  min- 
iaturist's use  of  hatching  and  stippling,  developed 
to  an  extraordinarv  degree  of  refinement.  His 
major  oils  w  ere  'Contradiction.  Oberon  and  Tita- 
nia', and  'The  Fairy  Feller's  .Master-stroke',  both 
painted  over  many  years  in  Bethlem  1  lospital. 

A  hard-working  and  dedicated  student,  Dadd 
clung  to  his  identity  as  an  artist  throughout  the 
desolate  circumstances  of  his  later  life.  .As  a 
young  man  he  was  a  charming  and  li\ely  com- 
panion, and  it  was  said  of  him  that  'a  person  more 
invariably  gentle,  kind,  considerate  and  affection- 
ate, did  not  exist.'  Insanity  did  not  destroy  his 
intellect,  though  his  personality  was  radically 
changed,  .\fter  three  decades  in  an  asylum  he  still 
talked  intelligently  about  painting,  read  classical 
poetrv,  and  played  the  violin.  For  many  years, 
however,  he  was  unpredictable  and  sometimes 
violent,  and  his  conversation  became  rambling 
and  incoherent  when  touching  on  the  subject  of 
his  delusions.  He  was  of  medium  height,  with 
dark  hair  and  handsome  expressive  features 
which  later  took  on  an  air  of  rather  gloomy 
abstraction.  In  old  age  he  gave  the  impression  of  a 
scholarly  recluse,  with  a  snow-white  beard,  and 
mild  blue   eyes   gazing  benignly   from  behind 
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spectacles.  Richard  Dadd  died  from  consumption 
8  Januan  1886  in  Broadmoor  Hospital. 

[Patricia  AUderidge,  The  Late  Richard  Dadd,  1974. 1 

Patricia  H.  Alldf.ridge 

DAMORY  or  .\MORY,  Sir  Roger  {d.  1322), 
baron,  was  the  younger  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Damor>,  of  Bucknell  and  W oodperr}  (Oxford- 
shire), Thornborough  (Buckinghamshire),  and 
LTjley  in  Somerset,  who  died  in  or  before  1285. 
.Although  his  family  was  one  of  well-established 
county  gentr> ,  Roger's  position  as  a  younger  son 
probably  justified  the  description  of  him  in  the 
Vita  Edwardi  Secundi  as  by  origin  'a  poor  and 
needy  knight'.  It  was  initially  his  elder  brother.  Sir 
Richard  Damon, ,  who  was  more  prominent. 

.As  sheriff  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham  from 
1308  to  13 10,  forester  of  Whittlewood  Forest  in 
Buckinghamshire  from  1308,  constable  of 
Oxford  casde  from  13 11  to  132 1,  and  steward  of 
the  royal  household  from  13 11  to  1325,  Richard 
moved  from  local  administration  to  the  centre  of 
power  and  may  have  been  responsible  for  intro- 
ducing Roger  to  royal  ser\ice.  Roger  first  appears 
in  1309  as  the  retainer  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  ninth 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  It  was  perhaps  as  a  member  of 
Gloucester's  retinue  that  he  fought  at  Bannock- 
burn  in  June  1314,  where  Gloucester  was  killed; 
and  his  performance  in  the  batde,  for  which  he 
was  later  rewarded  with  land  worth  100  marks  a 
year,  may  have  brought  him  to  Edward  II's  notice. 
PVom  then  on  his  rise  was  rapid  and  within  three 
years  he  had  become  the  supreme  influence 
at  Edward's  court.  The  royal  grant  of  the  casde 
and  honour  of  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire,  in 
December  13 14  was  the  first  favour  to  come  his 
way.  By  Januan  13 15  he  was  a  knight  of  the  royal 
household  and  in  the  next  two  years  he  received 
various  grants  of  lands,  wardships,  and  money. 
I  lis  progress  was  crowned  in  April  1 3 1 7  by  his 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  de  Clare,  one  of  the  three 
sisters  and  co-heiresses  of  the  former  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  for  which  again  he  had  Edward  to 
thank.  I  lis  wife's  share  in  the  partition  of  the  vast 
Gloucester  estates  made  him  one  of  the  leading 
territorial  magnates  and  led  to  his  being  sum- 
moned to  Parliament  from  November  13 17. 

From  the  later  months  of  13 16  Damory 
became  the  leading  member  of  a  group  of  royal 
favourites,  two  of  whom,  Hugh  Despenser  the 
younger  [q.v.J  and  I  lugh  Audiey,  were  also  mar- 
ried to  (iloucester's  sisters.  The  royal  patronage 
lavished  on  them,  at  a  time  of  general  distress 
caused  by  (amine  and  Scottish  attacks,  brought 
them  the  enmity  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster 
(q.v.),  the  greatest  of  the  magnates,  who  was 
determined  to  purge  the  court  and  to  overturn 
Edward's  indulgent  grants.  I'rom  1316  to  1319 
Lancaster's  feud  with  the  courtiers  dominated 
English  p(»litics.  In  October  1317  the  earl  seized 
the  royal  ca.stlcs  of  Knaresborough  and  Alton, 


Staffordshire,  then  in  Damorv's  custody,  and  he 
was  later  to  accuse  Damor\  of  plotting  against  his 
life.  As  the  most  avaricious  of  the  courtiers 
Damon  was  put  under  restraint  in  November 
13 17  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
and  Bartholomew  Badlesmere  [qq.v.],  both  of 
them  moderates  among  Edward's  associates,  who 
imposed  on  Damon*'  a  written  undertaking  not  to 
profit  excessively  from  the  king's  generosity^  nor 
to  permit  others  to  do  so.  After  long  negotiations 
a  fragile  settlement  bet\veen  Lancaster  and  the 
king's  friends  w  as  reached  in  August  1 3 1 8  by  the 
treat)  of  Leake,  where  Lancaster  and  Damory 
were  temporarily  reconciled.  Damor\'s  promise 
to  pay  Lancaster  just  over  £600  may  help  to 
account  for  both  this  reconciliation  and  a  sub- 
sequent review  of  royal  grants  which  allowed 
Damon,-  to  keep  virtually  all  that  he  had  gained. 
Within  a  few  months  his  position  came  under 
threat  from  a  new  direction.  In  13 18-19  l^he  rise 
of  Hugh  Despenser  the  younger  gradually  dis- 
placed Damorv  from  his  standing  at  the  centre  of 
the  court.  Although  Edw  ard  apparently  promised 
him  the  captaincy  of  Berwick  in  September  13 19, 
during  the  English  siege  of  the  town,  and  grants 
continued  to  come  his  way  during  1320,  his 
allegiance  was  soon  to  be  severed  by  the 
ambitions  of  Despenser,  whose  attempts  in 
1 3  20- 1  to  enlarge  his  share  of  the  Gloucester 
inheritance  in  south  Wales  raised  the  whole 
march  against  him.  Damorv  and  Audiey,  the  hus- 
bands of  the  other  two  co-heiresses,  were  vulner- 
able to  Despenser's  expansionism  and  in  the  early 
months  of  1321  they  and  the  other  marchers 
turned  to  Lancaster  for  help.  Damorv  was  pres- 
ent at  Lancaster's  assembly  at  Sherburn,  York- 
shire, in  June  1321,  when  the  earl  tried  to  put 
together  a  coalition  against  Despenser  and  his 
father.  In  the  brief  civil  war  that  followed  he  took 
Worcester  for  the  rebels  injanuarv  1322,  but  was 
captured  by  the  king's  forces  at  Tutbun ,  Derby- 
shire, on  1 1  .March.  I  le  was  tried  and  condemned 
to  death,  but  spared  because  of  Edward's  former 
affection  for  him  and  because  of  his  marriage  to 
the  king's  niece.  Sick  or  mortally  wounded,  he 
died  in  Tutburv  13  or  14  .March  1322  and  was 
buried  in  Ware,  I  lertfordshire.  I  Ic  left  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  born  in  .May  13 18.  He  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  factional  politics  of 
Edward  IPs  middle  years,  and  his  rapid  rise  and 
precipitate  fall  typified  the  fate  of  others  who  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  enjoy  I'^lward's  patronage. 

[J.  C.  Davies,  The  liaroiiial  Oftposilimi  in  Edward  II, 
1918;  J.  R.  .Nlacidicott,  'Ihoinas  of  I.ancasler,  1^07-22, 
1970;  J.  R.  S.  Phillips,  Aytner  de  I  aleiiee.  Earl  ofPem- 
hnike,  1972;  G.  K.  (lokaync,  domplele  Peeraiie,  new  cdii., 
vol.  iv,  1916. 1  J.  R.  MADDicorr 

DANCER,  John  Benjamin  (1812-1887), 
'optical,  inatluniaticai  &  philosophical  instru- 
ment maker'  (from  his  own  trade  plate),  was  born 
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in  London  8  October  1 8 1 2,  the  son  and  grandson 
of  optical  instrument-makers.  I  lis  father  Josiah 
Dancer  (1779-1835),  was  principal  assistant  to 
Edward  Troughton  [q.v.],  and  in  181 7  on  the 
death  of  the  grandfather  Michael  Dancer,  Josiah 
returned  to  take  charge  of  the  family  business, 
moving  with  it  to  Liverpool  the  following  year.  It 
is  known  that  he  was  proficient  in  the  sciences  of 
the  time,  as  well  as  being  a  considerable  linguist. 
At  the  time  of  the  move  to  Li\  erpool  he  had  a 
family  of  four  daughters  and  one  son,  John 
Benjamin,  rv\  0  other  sons  having  died  in  infancy. 

J.  B.  Dancer  received  some  basic  education  at 
a  dame  school  and  was  then  tutored  by  his  father 
in  mathematics,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek.  More 
importantly,  from  a  ven,  early  age  he  assisted  his 
father  in  his  optical  workshop,  and  also  in  the 
courses  of  lecture-demonstrations  he  gave  in  the 
recently  established  Liverpool  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution. I  le  helped  to  assemble  geological  speci- 
mens on  microscope  slides,  and  in  addition 
attended  classes  in  chemistry  and  other  subjects 
at  the  Institution. 

After  his  father  died  in  1835,  leaving  the  busi- 
ness to  him,  he  remained  in  Liverpool  until  1 84 1 , 
when  he  moved  to  Manchester  and  at  the  same 
time  entered  into  partnership  with  another 
Liverpool  optician  under  the  name  Abraham  &; 
Dancer.  This  lasted  only  four  years,  and  from 
1845  he  worked  and  experimented  on  his  own. 
He  was  far  from  being  a  recluse,  however,  for  in 
1842  he  joined  the  Manchester  Literan.  and  Phi- 
losophical Society,  which  at  the  time  had  many 
eminent  members.  In  1885  he  became  a  founder- 
member  of  council  of  the  Manchester  Photo- 
graphic Society ,  w  here  he  met  some  of  the  most 
notable  pioneers  of  early  photographic  tech- 
niques, and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Societ>-. 

I  le  was  probably  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the 
principle  of  electrot)ping  by  depositing  copper 
electrolytically  on  to  an  engraved  copper  plate, 
but,  as  with  many  of  his  other  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, he  failed  to  take  out  a  patent  and  most  of 
the  benefits  were  reaped  by  others.  .\11  the  time 
he  w  as  in  business  he  w  as  improving  the  design  of 
his  optical  instruments,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  inexpensive  achromatic  microscopes.  In 
1853  he  developed  a  binocular  stereoscopic 
camera,  following  an  idea  put  forward  in  1 847  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  [q.v.]. 

Probably  his  greatest  claim  to  fame  is  as  the 
inventor  of  microphotography,  his  earliest  suc- 
cessful results,  based  on  the  newly  introduced  wet 
collodion  process,  dating  from  February  1852.  By 
1856  his  results  were  impressive  enough  to  be 
show n  by  Brewster  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
in  Paris,  and  later  in  Florence  and  Rome,  w  here  it 
was  reported  that  the  pope  showed  considerable 
interest  in  them. 


In  1870  he  contracted  diabetes  and  his  sight 
began  to  fail.  Three  operations  did  not  succeed  in 
curing  his  glaucoma,  and  he  had  to  give  up  his 
business  in  1878,  although  it  was  carried  on  for 
some  years  by  his  daughters,  Eleanor,  Elizabeth, 
and  Catherine,  as  E.  E.  Dancer  &  Company.  lie 
died  in  Manchester  24  November  1887.  He  had 
fi\e  sons  and  three  daughters. 

|H.  Garnett,  'J.  B.  Dancer',  Memoirs  unJ  Proceedings  of 
the  Mamhesler  Lilerar)'  and  Philosophical  Sociel}\  \o\. 
Ixxiii,  1928-9;  John  Benjamin  Dancer,  P'RAS,  an  Auto- 
biographical Sketch',  ibid.,  vol.  cvii,  1964-5;  H.  B. 
Marton,  J.  B.  Dancer,  North  Western  Museum  of 
Science  and  lndustr\.  1979;  M.  Hallett,  'John  Benjamin 
I^ancer  181 2-1 887:  a  Perspective',  British  jfourtial  of 
Photography,  3  December  1987,  pp.  1474-7.) 

Ronald  M.  Birsf. 

DANSEY,  Sir  Claude  Edward  Marjoribanks 

( 1 876-1 947),  intelligence  officer,  was  born  at 
Cromwell  Place,  South  Kensington,  10  Sep- 
tember 1876,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  in 
the  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  of 
Edward  Mashiter  Dansey,  captain  and  later 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  ist  Life  Guards,  and  his 
wife  Eleanore,  daughter  of  Robert  Francis  Gil- 
ford, second  Baron  Giffbrd.  1  lis  parents  removed 
him  from  Wellington  College  in  1891,  following  a 
diphtheria  epidemic,  to  a  school  in  Bruges, 
whence  too  he  was  removed  after  a  homosexual 
scandal.  In  childhood  he  acquired  fluent  French, 
a  language  he  often  pretended  hardly  to  speak. 

In  1895  he  went  to  the  new  colony  of  Rhodesia 
and  became  a  trooper  in  the  Matabeleland  regi- 
ment of  the  British  South  Africa  Police.  lie 
helped  suppress  the  Matabele  rising  in  1896,  and 
learned  the  elements  of  scouting  and  intelligence 
gathering.  In  1898  he  returned  to  England  and 
secured  a  militia  commission  in  the  Lancashire 
Fusiliers. 

I  le  spent  ten  weeks  in  the  winter  of  1899- 1900 
with  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  police 
force  as  a  sub-commandant,  in  operations  against 
Mohammed  Salleh,  before  rejoining  his  regiment 
in  South  Africa  in  1 900. 1  le  took  part  in  the  relief 
of  Mafeking,  was  briefly  a  fellow  -subaltern  with 
(Sir)  Winston  Churchill  in  the  South  African 
Light  Horse,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in 
the  field  intelligence  department.  In  1900  he 
received  a  regular  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
6th  battalion  of  the  Lancashire  Fusiliers.  He 
stayed  in  South  Africa,  on  intelligence  duties,  till 
1904,  and  then  spent  five  years  in  British  Somali- 
land  as  a  political  officer,  tr\ing  to  counter  the 
'.Mad  Mullah'. 

WTiile  in  England  on  sick  leave  he  was  re- 
cruited into  the  security  branch  of  the  secret  ser- 
vice. He  spent  three  years  in  New  York  State  as 
resident  secretary  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country 
Club,  a  rich  men's  recreation  park  on  the  Hudson 
River,  whence  he  could  keep  an  eye  on  wealthy 
Irish-.Americans. 
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In  August  191 4  he  was  recalled  to  England, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  port  securit) .  He  revisited 
the  USA  in  19 17  to  play  a  decisive  part  in  helping 
to  set  up  the  first  official  American  militarv  intel- 
ligence sen  ice.  He  was  promoted  lieutenant-col- 
onel and  transferred  to  the  Secret  Intelligence 
Ser\ice  to  unravel  a  disastrous  muddle  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  next  took  over  SlS's  organiz- 
ation in  Switzerland. 

In  19 19  the  ser^■ice's  staff  was  cut  back;  he 
spent  most  of  the  1920s  in  private  business  ven- 
tures on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  From  1929  to 
1936  he  was  re-employed,  under  the  cover  of 
passport  control  officer,  in  Rome.  His  chief,  C 
(Sir  Hugh  Sinclair,  q.v.),  then  realized  that  Ger- 
man secret  police  had  penetrated  several  SIS 
stations.  Dansey  left  Rome  in  1936;  word  seeped 
out  that  he  had  been  caught  with  his  hand  in  the 
till  and  sacked.  He  settled  into  an  export-import 
office  in  Bush  House  in  the  Strand,  and  set  up 
parallel  neuvorks  of  secret  intelligence  agents  to 
cover  the  penetrated  areas,  using  the  codename  Z 
and  avoiding  the  use  of  wireless. 

In  September  1939  Z's  networks  amalgamated 
with  C's,  and  Dansey  went  back  to  Berne.  In 
November  C  died;  Dansey  returned  to  London, 
and  became  assistant  chief  to  his  friend  (Sir) 
Stewart  Menzies  [q.v.],  the  new  C.  He  was  in 
charge  of  all  active  espionage  till  1945.  All  the 
arrangements  for  stay-behind  agents  in  north- 
west Europe  collapsed,  but  Dansey  was  able  to 
charm  most  of  the  governments  in  exile  in  Lon- 
don into  recruiting  spies. 

Dansey  was  closely  involved  with  the  Special 
Operations  Executive  in  its  early  stages — (Sir) 
Frank  .Nelson  [q.v.],  its  first  executive  head,  had 
been  a  Z  agent.  Dansey  did  not  seek  to  influence 
its  poiicv',  so  long  as  it  kept  out  of  his  agents'  way. 
He  often  used  to  display  there  his  sharp  tongue, 
as  notorious  as  his  charm.  I  le  also  kept  a  keen  eye 
on  .\Il9,  the  secret  escape  ser\ice.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  was  persuaded  to  retire,  to  Bathamp- 
ton  .Manor,  near  Bath. 

He  was  appointed  CMCi  in  191 8  and  KC.MG 
in  1943.  In  191 5  he  married  .Mrs  Pauline  .Monroe 
Cory  Ulman,  daughter  of  David  Cor\ ,  doctor  of 
medicine,  of  New  York.  She  separated  from  him 
in  1929  and  later  divorced  him.  I  lis  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1943,  was  .Mrs  Frances  (jur- 
ncy  Rylander,  daughter  of  Dr  D.  F.  K.  Wilson. 
I'hcrc  were  no  children  of  either  marriage  but  he 
had  a  stepdaughter  from  each,  i  le  died  in  a  Bath 
nursing  home  1 1  June  1947. 

|Anthon>   Read  and  Daxiil  lishcr,  (jiltnicl  /.,   1^84; 
prhaie  information.!  M.  K.  I).  I'oor 

D'ARCIY,  William  Knox  (1849-19 17),  financier 
and  principal  founder  of  the  Anglo-I'ersian  Oil 
(Company,  wa.s  born  1 1  October  1849  in  Newton 
Abbot,  Devon,  the  only  son  among  the  seven  chil- 
dren of  William  Francis  D'Arc7,  solicitor,  of 


Newton  .Abbot,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Baker, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Robert  Bradford  of  Wol- 
borough,  Devon.  1  le  was  educated  at  W'estmin- 
ster  School  and  in  1866  emigrated  with  his 
parents  to  .Australia,  where  they  settled  in  Rock- 
hampton  on  the  Queensland  coast. 

D'.\rcy  practised  as  a  solicitor  in  Australia,  but 
in  1882  formed  a  syndicate  to  exploit  a  vein  of 
gold  that  had  been  discovered  close  to  Rock- 
hampton.  This  became  the  .Mount  .Morgan  Gold 
-Mining  Company,  and  D'.Arcy's  shareholding 
made  him  a  ver\'  rich  man.  In  1 889  he  returned  to 
England  and  enjoyed  high  societv'  and  sporting 
pursuits:  there  were  shooting  parties  on  his  Nor- 
folk estate,  and  he  held  his  own  private  stand  at 
Epsom. 

However,  towards  the  end  of  1900  D'.Arcy  was 
approached  about  funding  exploration  in  Persia, 
where  oil  seepages  had  long  been  known  about. 
D'Arcy  himself  never  went  to  Persia,  but  on  28 
May  1 90 1  his  representative  obtained  a  con- 
cession valid  for  sixtv  years.  This  entitled  him  to 
search  for  and  sell  'natural  gas,  petroleum, 
asphalt  and  ozokerite'  throughout  all  of  Persia 
except  in  the  five  northern  provinces  adjoining 
Russia.  Drilling  operations  began  towards  the 
end  of  1902  in  Chiah  Surkh,  a  likely  oil-bearing 
area  near  the  border  with  Iraq.  D'.Arcy's  engineer 
was  a  man  of  great  experience  and  tenacity ,  but 
the  difficulties  proved  formidable. 

.After  three  years  without  success  D'.\rcv 
feared  that  the  venture  would  fail.  'Ever\  purse 
has  its  limits,'  he  wrote,  'and  I  am  beginning  to 
see  the  bottom  of  my  own.'  D'Arcy  had  invested 
some  £250,000  of  his  own  money  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  felt  that  it  was  'money  that  1  shall  never 
see  again'.  Other  financial  help  was  needed,  and 
in  1905  it  came  in  the  form  of  a  deal  with  the 
Burmah  Oil  Company — to  whom  D'Arcy  ulti- 
mately surrendered  his  interest  in  the  whole  ven- 
ture (in  return  for  170,000  Burmah  shares  and 
the  reimbursement  of  all  his  expenses). 

Drilling  operations  had  meanwhile  been 
shifted  to  the  south,  and  oil  was  finally  struck  in 
.Masjid-i-Suleiman  on  26  .May  1908,  just  as 
D'Arcy  and  Burmah  were  on  the  point  of  giving 
up.  The  discover)  of  oil  in  significant  quantities 
ensured  the  successful  formation  of  the  Anglo- 
Persian  Oil  Company  on  14  April  1909,  and 
marked  the  birth  of  the  oil  industr\  of  the  .Middle 
East.  Although  D'Arcy  sat  on  the  board  of  the 
new  company  he  was  not  disposed  to  play  any 
further  significant  role. 

In  1872  D'Arcy  married  Elena,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Bradford  Birkbeck,  a  mining  engineer,  of 
(ilenmore,  (Queensland;  ihey  had  iwo  sons  and 
three  daughters.  I.lena  died  in  1897,  and  in  1899 
D'Arcy  married  Ernestine  ('Nina'),  daughter  of 
the  Australian  journalisi  Arthur  Leslie  Bouci- 
cault.  'Nina'  Boucicaull  was  the  firsl  actress  to 
play  the  role  of  'Peter  Pan'  in  the  play  of  that 
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name  by  (Sir)  James  Barrie  [q.v.].  D'Arcy  died  i 
May  1917  at  his  home  in  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 

[BP  Shield  mugazim,  March  1972;  R.  \V.  Ferrier,  Die 
Histor)'  uf  the  British  Petroleum  Company:  the  Daeloping 
Years  igoi-igj2,  1982;  private  information.) 

Robert  Brow  n 

DAVID,  Sir  Percival  Victor  David  Ezekiel, 

second  baronet  (189 2- 1964),  financier  and  sino- 
philc,  was  born  in  Bombay  21  July  1892,  the  hfth 
and  youngest  child  in  the  family  of  three  sons  (the 
elder  two  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  two)  and  Uvo 
daughters  of  (Sir)  Sassoon  Jacob  David,  later  Hrst 
baronet,  cotton  and  yarn  merchant,  mill  owner, 
and  later  founder  and  chairman  of  the  Bank  of 
India,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of  tlias 
David  Sassoon,  of  Bombay.  I  le  w  as  educated  at 
Elphinstone  College  and  Bombay  University 
(BA,  1909),  and  succeeded  his  father  as  baronet 
in  1926.  Always  reticent  about  his  personal  his- 
tory, David's  public  renown  grew  with  his  status 
as  collector  of  Chinese  art  and  promoter  of  art 
study  as  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  intellect.  Active  in  his  family's  business, 
he  visited  China  in  1927  and  there  resolved  to 
devote  his  hfe  to  Chinese  connoisseurship.  His 
frequent  presence  in  Peking  afforded  him  unpre- 
cedented opportunities  of  acquisition  among  the 
art  objects  released  on  the  market  as  the  old  social 
order  of  China  broke  down.  Porcelains,  stone- 
wares, and  books  eventually  pro\ided  the  con- 
tents of  the  Perci\al  David  Foundation  of 
Chinese  Art  which  in  1952  was  attached  as  his 
exclusive  benefaction  to  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  African  Studies  of  the  University  of  London 
and  housed  in  a  building,  also  his  gift,  at  Gordon 
Square,  Bloomsburv.  A  condition  of  the  donation 
was  that  the  university'  chair  in  Chinese  art  and 
archaeology  should  again  be  hlled. 

The  Da\id  collection  has  no  rival  outside 
China  for  post-Tang  ceramics.  The  international 
exhibition  of  Chinese  art  held  at  Burlington 
House  in  1935-6,  of  which  David  was  the  chief 
instigator  and  director,  fulhlled  his  ambition  of 
showing  items  from  the  Chinese  imperial  collec- 
tion together  with  the  best  of  western  collections. 
For  the  safety  of  transport  from  China  the  request 
of  protection  by  the  British  na\y  was  not  thought 
inappropriate.  The  exhibition  may  be  said  to  have 
motivated  the  adoption  of  Chinese  art  studies  in 
western  universities. 

Captured  by  the  Japanese  in  1941,  David  was 
interned  in  Shanghai  for  nine  months,  and  con- 
tracted the  sclerosis  which  cau.sed  him  difhcult 
last  years  and  hnally  ended  his  life.  After  joining 
in  1930  the  Oriental  Ceramic  Societ\,  founded  in 
London  a  decade  earlier,  David  had  begun  a 
career  of  scholarship  with  papers  read  to  that 
body,  distinguishing  himself  by  identifying  the 
imperial  ru  ware  made  between  a.d.  1107  and 
1 127.  His  last  work,  Chinese  Connoisseurship,  the 


Ko  Ku  Yao  Lun,  published  posthumously  and  co- 
operatively in  1 97 1,  saw  to  the  first  translation  of 
the  fourteenth-centun  album  of  connoisseurship 
Geguyaolun.  David  obtained  a  D.Litt.  from  Lon- 
don Universit)  in  1950,  became  FSA,  and  was  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

He  married  his  cousin  Vere  .\Iozelle,  daughter 
of  Abraham  ('Aubrey')  David,  financier,  in  19 13. 
They  had  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Following  their  divorce  in  1953, 
he  married  in  the  same  year  Sheila  Jane  \  orke, 
daughter  of  Arthur  Yorke  \  lardy,  mining  engin- 
eer, of  Harrow.  They  had  no  children  and  the 
baronetcy  became  extinct  when  David  died  9 
October  1964  at  Gordon  Square,  London. 
(Personal  knowledge]  \\  illiam  \\  atson 

DAVIES,  David  (181 8-1 890),  industrialist,  was 
born  in  Llandinam,  .Montgomen.  shire,  18 
December  18 18,  the  eldest  of  the  nine  children  of 
David  Davies,  farmer  and  timber  sawyer,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  (probably  nee  Felix).  He  left  the 
village  school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  and  helped  his 
father  in  farming  and  sawing  timber.  \\  hen  his 
father  died  in  1 846  he  had  to  support  the  family, 
but  his  career  took  on  a  dramatic  new  turn  when 
he  was  asked  to  undertake  a  contract  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  River  Severn  near  his  home.  He 
showed  talent  as  both  engineer  and  entrepreneur, 
and  other  bridges  and  roads  followed.  He  then 
turned  to  becoming  a  major  builder  of  railw  ays.  In 
1855  he  built  the  first  section  of  the  Llanidloes- 
Newton  line,  and  later  extended  his  operations  all 
over  Wales.  By  the  early  1860s  he  had  covered 
much  of  mid-\\ ales  with  a  network  of  railway 
lines,  many  of  them  in  partnership  w  ith  Thomas 
Savin,  with  whom  he  later  fell  out.  In  1862  he 
travelled  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  to  advise  on  the 
developing  railway  system  there. 

I  le  embarked  on  a  new  career  in  1 864  when  he 
took  a  lease  of  mineral  property  between  Ton 
Pentre  and  Treorchy  in  the  upper  Rhondda  val- 
ley, not  hitherto  a  coal-producing  area,  .\fter  two 
years  of  an.xietv ,  one  of  the  finest  seams  of  steam 
coal  in  the  world  was  struck  in  the  Maendy  pit, 
Cwmparc,  and  the  Ocean  Collieries  Company 
was  set  up  in  1867  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
£240,000.  -New  pits  were  sunk  at  Dare  (1870)  and 
BwUfa  (1877):  by  1900  the  four  collieries  of  the 
Ocean  Company  were  producing  o\er  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  of  coal  annually,  and  many  other 
pits  had  also  been  sunk  profitably.  In  1887  Davies 
set  up  a  Umited  liabilitv  company,  the  Ocean  Coal 
Company,  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £536,000. 
The  Rhondda  valleys  w  ere  now  a  booming  indus- 
trial concern,  Davies  was  a  millionaire,  and  the 
Ocean  stood  second  only  to  Powell  Duffryn  as  a 
mass  producer  of  qualitv  Welsh  steam  coal. 

Davies's  rivaln,  with  the  Bute  estate,  which 
controlled  Cardiff  docks  and  the  Taff  \  ale  rail- 
wav  that  sened  it,  led  him  into  another  dramatic 
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new  venture,  the  building  of  new  docks  at  Barn , 
ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Cardiff,  as  a  rival  entrepot 
for  Rhondda  coal.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  a  private 
act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1 884,  and  Barr\ 
docks  came  into  being  a  year  later.  It  grew  rapidly 
and  by  191 3  had  even  outstripped  Cardiff  to 
become  the  major  coal-exporting  port  in  the 
world. 

.\  devout  CaKinist  Methodist  and  strict  advo- 
cate of  temperance,  Davies  became  a  patron  of 
Nonconformist  and  other  charitable  and  edu- 
cational causes.  He  backed  the  movement  for 
\V  elsh  higher  education  and  became  a  go\  ernor 
of  the  newly  formed  Universit\  College  of  Wales, 
Abenstwyth,  founded  in  1872.  In  1875  Davies 
became  treasurer  of  the  college,  resigning  in 
1886.  He  also  took  a  close  interest  in  Liberal  poli- 
tics. He  stood  unsuccessfully  for  Cardigan  dis- 
trict against  a  local  W'higgish  landowner,  Sir 
Thomas  Lloyd,  in  1865,  but  in  1874  won  the  seat 
and  was  returned  unopposed  in  1880.  He  was 
elected  for  Cardiganshire  in  1885,  but  he 
opposed  the  first  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  intro- 
duced by  W.  E.  Gladstone  in  June  1886.  .\i  the 
resulting  general  election  he  was  defeated  by  nine 
votes  by  a  fellow  Liberal,  Bowen  Rowlands,  who 
backed  Irish  home  rule.  He  was  elected  to  the 
first  .Montgomeryshire  count)  council  in  1889. 

Davies  was  a  rugged,  frugal,  self-made 
capitalist,  a  relentless  business  competitor,  who 
remained  close  to  his  chapel  roots.  Severely 
puritanical  and  Sabbatarian  in  outlook,  he  also 
had  a  great  fund  of  homely  anecdotes  about  vil- 
lage mores,  in  both  W  elsh  and  English.  I  le  was  a 
public-spirited  philanthropist,  and  was  perhaps 
the  most  influential  Welshman  of  his  time. 

In  185 1  he  married  a  local  girl,  .Margaret  Jones 
of  Llanfair  Caereinion,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Jones,  a  farmer.  They  had  one  son,  Edward,  who 
was  to  die  in  1898. 1  lis  grandson,  David,  became 
first  Baron  [Navies  [q.v.].  David  Davies  died  20 
July  1890  in  Llandinam. 

[Davies  of  Llandinam  Papers,  National  l.ibrar\  of 
Wales;  Ivor  Thomas,  Top Saiv)er,  1938,  new  cdn.  1988; 
E.  D.  Lev\is,  I'he  Rhmdda  ValUys,  1959;  Donald  Moore 
(ed.),  Barry,  the  Centenary  Book,  1985.) 

Kknnkth  ().  .Morgan 

DAVIES,  Howell  (17 1 7.'-! 770),  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  .Methodist  revival  in  Wales.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not  known.  1  listor- 
ians  usually  refer  to  him  as  a  .Monmouthshire 
man;  his  family  connections  and  his  early  employ- 
ment as  a  schoolteacher  at  Talgarth  suggest  that 
he  could  have  been  brought  up  in  Breconshire, 
where,  in  1737,  he  was  converted  by  I  lowel  I  lar- 
ri.s  Iq.v.).  On  I  larris's  advice,  in  1 738  Davies  went 
to  Llanddowror  to  study  under  (iriffith  Jones 
(q.v. J.  .After  his  ordination  in  1740  he  sened  as 
curate  at  Llandeilo  Aberc\-wyn,  but  he  could  not 
rc.HJ.st  the  urge  to  preach  in  the  .Methodist  way  far 


outside  his  curacy,  a  practice  Jones  severely  criti- 
cized: 'it  is  the  cry  of  the  crowd  that  he  will  be 
governed  by.'  In  1741  he  became  curate  of  Llys- 
y-fran  near  Haverfordwest.  The  parish  soon 
became  the  chief  meeting-place  for  Pem- 
brokeshire .Methodists. 

From  1743  until  his  death,  Davies  was  the 
undisputed  leader  of  the  Pembrokeshire 
Methodists:  his  power  as  a  preacher  (a  power  not 
discernible  in  his  only  printed  sermon,  Llais  y 
Priudfah,  1768),  his  standing  as  an  ordained 
clergyman,  and  his  financial  independence  gave 
him  a  rare  combination  of  spiritual  and  social 
advantages.  Ill  health  was  his  main  disadvantage. 
He  worked  in  both  the  English  and  W  elsh  parts  of 
the  county;  in  1755  he  opened,  at  Woodstock,  the 
first  chapel  built  especially  for  a  W  elsh  Methodist 
societ\-.  His  staunch  Calvinism  allied  him  to 
George  Whitefield  [q.v.],  whose  pulpits  in  Lon- 
don and  the  west  countr\-  he  sometimes  filled,  and 
made  him  'violent  against  John  Weslev'  [q.v.]. 
Through  Selina  Hastings,  Countess  of  Hunt- 
ingdon [q.v.],  he  became  one  of  the  Countess  of 
Walsingham's  chaplains. 

Several  of  his  contemporaries  describe  him  as 
tender  and  gentle,  modest,  'shy'  even.  No  doubt 
he  was,  in  private.  'The  public  man  who  earned 
for  himself  the  title  'Apostle  of  Pembrokeshire' 
must  have  been  tenacious  and  fearless,  like  most 
of  the  Methodist  revivalists. 

He  married,  first,  in  1744,  Katherine 
(daughter  of  John  Poyer)  of  Parke,  I  lenllan 
Amgoed  ('a  wife  with  a  thousand  dracmas'  as 
Lewis  Morris  sarcastically  noted).  She  died  in 
childbirth  a  year  later.  'The  daughter  who  was 
born  died  before  the  age  of  nvo.  'Then,  sometime 
before  the  summer  of  1747,  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  and  only  sun  iving  child  of  Philip 
and  Luce  White  (nee  Phillips)  oi  Prendergast.  A 
son  born  to  them  died  in  infancy;  their  daughter 
.Margaret  ('Pegg>')  sunived  both  and  in  1776 
married  Nathaniel,  son  of  Daniel  Rowland  [q.v.]. 
On  the  title-page  of  \\  illiams  Pantycelyn's  eleg\ 
to  Davies,  the  poet  notes  that  he  died  13  Januarv 
1770,  'in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age'.  He  died 
in  Parke  and  was  buried  in  Prendergast  cemeterv . 
jW.  T.  Watson,  'Rev.  Howell  Davies,  Woodstock', 
Cyldigrawn  ('.yiiulfillias  Hunt's y  Mfllnulisliuid  Ctil/iiiuidd, 
vol.  XX,  part  1,  pp.  74-80;  idaii,  'Revd.  Howell  Davies, 
Pembrokeshire',  ;/'/(/.,  \()l.  xxiii,  part  4,  pp.  1 28-30; 
Walter  T.  Morgan,  'A  Note  on  Howell  Davies',  ihid., 
vol.  xxxii,  part  4,  pp.  109-1 1.]        D.  l.i.WM)  .Morgan 

DAVIES,  Margaret  Caroline  Llewelyn  (1861- 
1944),  general  secretarv  of  the  Women's  Co- 
operative    Guild.     [See     i.i.iAVii.vs     davik.s, 

MAR(iARI  rCAROIINi:.] 

D.VVIOT,  Ciordon  (1896-1952),  author  and 
dramatist.  [See  mackintosh,  Elizabeth.] 

DAVIS,  George  Edward  (1850- 1907),  chemical 
engineer  and  publisher,  was  born  in  iMm  27  July 
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1850,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no  daughters)  of 
George  Davis,  bookseller,  and  his  wife  Lucy 
Smith.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  schooling 
but  he  attended  Slough  Mechanics'  Institute  in 
the  late  1860s  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines, 
where  he  trained  as  a  chemist.  1  le  worked  at  the 
gasworks  in  Windsor  and  Eton  and  then  in  the 
chemical  industry  before  going  into  private  prac- 
tice in  the  early  1870s.  'I'his  was  the  period  when 
the  Alkali  and  Chemical  Works  Acts  were  being 
implemented  and  the  chief  alkaH  inspector, 
Angus  Smith,  persuaded  Davis  to  join  the  team 
that  he  was  forming  to  administer  the  .^ct. 
Although  reluctant,  Davis  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  worked  for  the  inspectorate  from  1878 
to  1884.  It  was  an  experience  which  was  to  alter 
his  life.  The  inspectors,  appointed  by  the  Crown 
in  order  to  avoid  governmental  interference,  had 
right  of  access  to  virtually  any  chemical  company. 
Thus  Davis  ver\  quickly  gained  a  vast  amount  of 
information  about  the  many  chemical  operations 
of  his  day.  This  experience,  acquired  in  an  age 
when  the  chemist  was  regarded  as  an  expert  only 
in  a  .special  held,  turned  Davis  into  a  generalist 
and  made  him  realize  that  the  enormous  \  ariety  of 
industrial  chemical  processes  could  be  reduced  to 
a  relatively  small  number  of  operations,  and  that 
the  study  of  these  in  the  abstract  would  enable 
general  principles  to  be  disco\ered  which  could 
be  applied  to  any  process  operation — the  key- 
stone of  chemical  engineering. 

Davis  wanted  to  share  his  concept  and  prosely- 
tize his  ideas.  He  returned  to  pri\  ate  practice  with 
his  brother  and  developed  his  notions  sufhcienth" 
to  present  at  the  .Manchester  Technical  College 
in  1887  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  completely  new 
subject  of  chemical  engineering,  ihese  were 
published  in  a  condensed  form  in  the  CJiemical 
Trade  ^foiinud,  a  technical  magazine  founded  by 
Davis  and  his  brother  .Alfred  the  following  year. 
They  were  the  basis  of  the  Hrst  textbook  on 
chemical  engineering  which  Davis  published  in 
1901.  The  introduction  oudines  clearly  his 
philosophy,  explaining  that  the  subject  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  either  applied  chemistr\  or  chemi- 
cal technology.  Davis  went  on  to  say,  'Chemical 
Engineering  deals  with  the  construction  of  plants 
. . .  for  the  utilization  of  chemical  reactions  on  the 
large  scale  without  in  any  way  specifying  the 
industry  in  which  such  plants  are  to  be  used.' 
This  was  a  revolutionar\  idea  which  was  not 
accepted  in  Britain  until  the  1Q50S  although  it 
had  been  rediscovered  in  the  US.A  and  applied 
there  successfully  much  earlier. 

Da\is  was  a  founder-member  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  lndustr>  in  1881  and  its  first  secretar\. 
He  wanted  it  to  be  called  the  Chemical  Engineer- 
ing Societ)  but  this  proved  to  be  too  avant-garde, 
and  a  great  opportunit)  to  be  hrst  was  lost. 
According  to  his  pupil,  Norman  Swindin  Iq.v.], 
he  was  inclined  to  be  irascible  at  times  but  had  a 


dr\'  sense  of  humour  and  the  abiUty  to  recognize 
and  laugh  at  his  ow  n  mistakes. 

Davis  was  awarded  hfty-seven  patents  and 
published  over  100  papers,  plus  two  editions  of 
his  handbook.  He  undoubtedly  made  a  major 
contribution,  not  only  to  the  profession  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  but  to  technology  and  technologi- 
cal education  generally.  I  le  was  married  and  had 
one  child,  a  son.  He  died  in  Dulwich  20  .\pril 
1907. 

|D.  C.  Freshwater  in  VV.  E.  Fulter  (ed.),  'George  E. 
Davis,  Norman  Swindin  and  the  Empirical  Tradition  in 
Chemical  Engineering',  Hisliiry  ofChemkal  Engitic'erini;; 
Advances  in  Chemistr\\  series  no.  190,  ACS  Washington, 
1980. 1  i.).  C.  Frf.shwatf.r 

DAVISON,  Charles  {1858- 1940),  matheman- 
cian  and  writer  on  seismology,  was  born  i  .May 
1858  in  Bishopswearmouth,  county  Durham,  the 
second  son  of  Edwin  Charles  Davison,  fleet  pay- 
master. Royal  Nan,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  L.  Spence  of  Swayheld,  Lin- 
colnshire. He  went  to  the  College  of  Physical 
Science  (later  .Armstrong  College),  .Newcastle 
upon  Tyne  (1874-7),  and  then  to  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge  (1877-81),  where  he  be- 
came a  scholar  in  1879.  He  obtained  a  B.A  in 
mathematics  (thirteenth  wrangler)  in  1881  and  an 
.MA  in  1885. 

In  January  1884  he  became  senior  mathemat- 
ics master  at  Blairlodge  School,  Stirlingshire;  in 
January  1885  he  was  appointed  mathematical 
master  (later  head  of  mathematics)  at  King 
Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham,  where  he 
remained  until  his  retirement  in  .March  1920. 
Between  1892  and  1931  he  wrote  nine  math- 
ematical textbooks  for  schools  (one  as  co-author 
with  R.  Levett  and  one  with  C.  II.  Richards), 
covering  aspects  of  plane  and  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry ,  algebra,  and  calculus. 

However,  Davison  was  best  known  for  his  work 
as  a  writer  on  the  history  of  British  earthquakes 
and  seismology  in  general.  In  his  day  he  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  authorities  and 
his  books:  The  Hereford  Earthquake  oj  December  ij, 
i8g6  ( 1 899);.'/  Study  of  Recent  Earthquakes  ( 1 905); 
The  Origin  of  Earthquakes  (1912);  .-/  Manual  of 
Seismologi'  (1921);.!  History  of  British  Earthquakes 
(1924);  The  Founders  of  Seisniulo^'  (1927);  The 
Japanese  Earthquakes  of  igz^  (1931);  and  Great 
Earthquakes  (1936)  remained  useful  sources  of 
reference.  He  also  published  numerous  papers  in 
Xature,  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Seismological  Society  of  America.  A  constant 
theme  throughout  his  writing,  but  particularly 
emphasized  from  1928  onwards,  was  identifi- 
cation of  periodicity  in  patterns  of  earthquake- 
shock  occurrence.  This  work  was  summarized  in 
his  Studies  on  the  Periodicity  of  Earthquakes  (1938). 
Like  (Sir)  .Arthur  Schuster  [q.v.],  Davison  was 
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one  of  the  first  to  apply  the  analytical  technique  of 
Fourier  analysis;  and  he  claimed  to  find  evidence 
of  diurnal,  14-8-  and  29-6-day  lunar  effects,  in 
addition  to  i-,  11-,  and  19-year  periods.  How- 
ever, later  data  obtained  using  very  sensitive,  con- 
tinuous, recording  techniques  offered  litde 
evidence  in  support  of  periodic  seismic  effects. 

Despite  a  shy  and  diffident  manner,  Davison 
was  a  hard-working  and  gifted  teacher  of  endless 
patience.  .Among  his  pupils  were  the  last  two 
senior  wranglers  (A.  \V.  Ibbotson  and  J.  P. 
Daniell)  before  the  rank  was  abolished.  In  1895 
he  became  secretar.  to  the  British  .Association 
seismological  committee  for  study  of  earth  tre- 
mors and  the  following  year  he  and  the  seismolo- 
gist John  Milne  [q.v.],  newly  returned  from  his 
pioneering  work  in  Japan,  became  joint  secretar- 
ies of  its  newly  established  subcommittee  for  seis- 
mological investigation,  until  Davison  retired 
from  this  position  in  1899.  He  had  become  Sc.D. 
(Cambridge)  in  1896. 

In  1886  he  married  Margaret  Blanche, 
daughter  of  James  Harris,  schoolmaster,  of  Great 
Chart,  .Ashford,  Kent;  they  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters.  Davison  died  in  Cambridge,  where 
they  lived  following  his  retirement,  28  April  1940. 

(Archives  of  King  Fldward's  High  School,  Birmingham.] 
Richard  J.  Howarth 

DAVISON,  Emily  Wilding  (1872-19 13),  femi- 
nist, was  born  in  Blackheath,  London,  1 1  Oct- 
ober 1872,  the  second  of  three  children  and  elder 
daughter  of  Charles  Davison,  businessman,  and 
his  .second  wife  Margaret  Caisley,  who  had  been  a 
housekeeper  before  marriage.  There  were  also 
six  sons  and  four  daughters  of  Davison's  first 
marriage.  Davison's  investments  failed,  leaving 
the  family  in  straitened  circumstances  when  he 
died  in  1893.  .Mrs  Davison  then  returned  to  .Mor- 
peth, Northumberland.  Emily  was  educated  at 
Kensington  I  ligh  School  from  1 885  to  1 89 1 ,  and 
then  at  Royal  I  lolloway  College.  I  ler  father's 
death  caused  her  to  take  a  governess  post  in  1893, 
but  she  studied  part-time  and  obtained  a  London 
BA  in  1897,  and  then  worked  in  teaching  and 
governess  posts  until  1908. 

In  1906  Kmily  Davi.son  discovered  feminism 
and  joined  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  (VV'SPU).  She  quickly  achieved  national 
prominence  and  became  one  of  the  WSPU's  first 
full-lime  organizers,  in  late  1908. 1  ler  opposition 
lo  control  of  the  WSPU  by  the  Pankhursts  (qq.vj 
led  to  her  removal  from  this  key  organizational 
role  in  1 9 1 1 . 

Emily  was  imprisoned  eight  times  for  stone- 
throwing,  window-breaking,  and  setting  fire  to 
postboxes;  she  was  (brcibly  fed  over  one  hundred 
times,  mainly  during  her  last  imprisonment. 
'ITirough  these  and  other  exploits,  such  as  hiding 
in  the  House  of  (iommons  broom  cupboard 
(where  there  is  now  a  memorial  to  her)  on  census 


night  in  1911,  she  became  a  key  militant  figure. 
During  her  last  imprisonment  in  Holloway  in 
1911-12,  when  several  hundred  women  were 
being  forcibly  fed,  she  thought  her  death  would 
end  this  mass  torture  and  tried  to  kill  herself  by 
throwing  herself  downstairs;  although  seriously 
injured,  she  sur\ived. 

By  May  1913  it  was  expected  that  Emmeline 
Pankhurst  would  die  from  hunger  and  thirst 
strikes.  Emily  Davison  planned  a  public  show  of 
militancy  by  t)ing  a  WSPU  flag  to  the  king's 
Derby  horse,  then  making  a  speech  on  feminist 
issues  in  court,  as  she  had  done  previously.  I  low- 
ever,  a  reported  'practice  run'  led  her  to  underes- 
timate the  speed  of  Derby  horses;  she  was  struck, 
and  died  three  days  later  of  head  injuries  8  June 
1913.  She  was  buried  in  Morpeth.  She  never 
married. 

Emily  Davison  and  friends  such  as  Mary- 
Leigh,  Rose  Lamartine  Yates,  Elinor  Penn- 
Gaskell,  Edith  .Mansell-.Moullin,  .Mabel  Capper, 
and  Gladys  Evans  represented  the  socialist  and 
pacifist  opposition  within  the  WSPU:  women 
who  were  nationally  known  and  admired  and 
consequently  could  not  be  banished  from  the  or- 
ganization. Their  socialist,  pacifist,  and  anti- 
imperialist  work  continued  during  the  war  of 
1914-18  in  the  anti-Pankhurst  'suffragettes  of 
the  WSPU'  and  from  Emily's  death  through  the 
1920s  in  the  work  of  the  Emily  Wilding  Davison 
fellowship. 

[Gertrude  Colmore,  The  Life  ofEmily  Davium,  191 3;  I-i/ 

Stanle\  with  .\nn  .\Iorley,  The  Life  and  Death  oj  Emily 

'  Hilding  Davison,  1988. |  L.  Stanley 

DAWSON,  Charles  (1864-19 16),  soHcitor, 
palaeontologist,  and  antiquarian,  was  born  1 1  July 
1864  at  Fulkcith  Hall,  Lancashire,  one  of  three 
sons  of  Hugh  Dawson,  barrister,  and  his  wife 
.Man*  .Anne  Chaffer.  He  completed  his  formal 
education  at  the  Royal  Academy,  Ciosport,  in 
1880,  and  then  followed  his  father  into  the  legal 
profession.  From  1890  until  his  death  he  prac- 
tised as  a  solicitor  in  UckHeld,  East  Sussex,  where 
he  held  several  public  appointments,  and  estab- 
lished his  own  law  firm  in  partnership  with  Ernest 
I  lart  in  1905. 

In  his  time  Dawson  was  viewed  as  an  exemplar 
of  'that  great  class  ol  men'  who  provided  'the 
driving  power  to  British  science — the  thinking, 
obsenant  amateur'.  I  lis  primar\  avocation  was 
palaeontology,  an  interest  he  had  lovingly  nur- 
tured since  childhood.  Indeed,  it  was  a  pre- 
cocious interest  in  \\  ealden  lossils  that  led  to  the 
assembly  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  that 
was  donated  in  1884  to  the  newly  opened  Natural 
I  listorv  Museum  in  South  Kensington,  and 
which  gained  him  not  only  the  title  of  honorary 
collector  for  the  museum  but  also  brought  him 
the  coveted  fellowship  <if  the  London  (ieological 
.Society  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  During  his  life- 
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time  he  was  responsible  for  finding  several  new 
species  of  iguanodon,  as  well  as  a  new  species  of 
the  .Mesozoic  mammal  Plagiaulax. 

Dawson  also  won  a  reputation  in  Sussex  geo- 
log>  and  archaeolog),  the  latter  indicated  by  his 
election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  1895.  Me  was  a  recognized  authority  on  the 
Sussex  iron  industry,  and  his  two-volume  Histor}' 
of  Hastings  Castle  (igog)  became  a  standard  work. 
Although  all  this  assured  him  a  footnote  in  the 
history  of  British  science,  it  was  his  intimate 
association  with  one  of  the  most  celebrated  scien- 
tific forgeries  that  rescued  him  from  relative 
obscurity. 

Between  1908  and  191 2  Dawson  was  respon- 
sible for  recovering  the  remains  of  a  human  skull 
from  a  reputedly  ancient  gravel  bed  located  at 
Barkham  Manor  (where  he  was  steward),  near 
Piltdown  in  East  Sussex.  On  18  December  1912 
a  reconstruction  of  these  remains  was  presented 
to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  by  (Sir) 
Arthur  Smith  Woodward  [q.v.],  keeper  of  geolog> 
at  the  Natural  I  listory  .Museum,  who  was  con- 
vinced they  represented  an  early  human  form 
which  he  had  dubbed  Eoanthropus  ('dawn  man') 
daiviuni.  Ahhough  hailed  at  the  time  as  'the  most 
important  discoven.  in  England  (and  perhaps]  . . . 
of  greater  importance  than  any  other  yet  made  at 
home  or  abroad',  during  the  next  forty  years  it 
became  increasingly  difhcult  to  reconcile  this 
hominid  with  the  burgeoning  human  fossil  record 
from  .Asia  and  Africa.  In  1953  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  the  Piltdown  remains  demonstrated  con- 
clusively that  they  were  faked  and  had  been 
planted  as  part  of  an  elaborate  hoax,  evidently 
aimed  at  manipulating  scientific  views  on  human 
evolution.  Though  Dawson  may  not  have  master- 
minded this  sophisticated  and  influential  forgery, 
his  complicit)  in  the  affair  was  strongly  suspected. 
But  the  glory  he  gained  for  his  'discoveries'  at 
Piltdown  was  shortlived.  Late  in  191 5,  in  a  letter 
to  Woodward,  Dawson  reported  that  he  was  ail- 
ing from  an  'anaemic  condition',  which  did  not 
improve.  I  le  died  10  .August  1916  at  his  home  in 
Lewes. 

In  1905  he  married  a  widow  (with  two  grown 
children)  from  Lewes,  Ilelene  Leonie  Elizabeth 
Postlethwaite  (1859-19 17),  the  daughter  of  Bar- 
naby  Gaffney  of  Curzon  Street,  London.  Dawson 
had  no  children. 

(Joseph  S.  Weiner  el  al.,  The  Solution  of  the  Piltdown 
Problem,  1953;  Joseph  S.  Weiner,  The  Piltdown  Forger^', 
1955;  frank  Spencer,  Piltdown,  a  Scientific  Forgery 
iggo,  and  The  Piltdown  Papers,  1990.] 

Fr.\.\k  Spf.ncf.r 

DAWSON,  (Henry)  Christopher  (1889-1970), 
historian  of  ideas  and  social  cultures,  was  born  1 2 
October  1 889  in  Hay,  Breconshire,  the  only  son 
and  younger  child  of  Colonel  Henry  Philip  Daw- 
son, Yorkshire  landowner,  and  his  wife  Mar\ 


Louisa,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Archdeacon  W  il- 
Ham  Latham  Bevan  (q.v.)  of  Hay  Castle.  He  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  Trinit)  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  second  class  in 
modern  history  in  191 1.  His  health  prevented 
him  from  active  senice  in  World  War  I  but  from 
19 16  he  worked  in  the  war  trade  intelligence 
department  and  in  Admiralty  research. 

\  le  had  enough  private  means  to  be  able  to  fol- 
low his  own  highly  original  path  of  historical 
research  and  reflection,  so  that  his  first  book,  The 
Age  uj  the  Gods  (1928)  was  the  result  of  fourteen 
years  of  research.  But  it  was  his  second.  Progress 
and  Religion  (1929),  that  first  displayed  to  the  full 
the  depth  of  his  thought  and  the  astonishing 
range  of  his  learning.  In  this,  he  articulated  the 
theme  of  all  his  subsequent  writings,  that  religion 
is  the  dynamic  of  all  social  culture.  The. Making  of 
Europe  (1932)  di-scussed  a  specific  case  of  this, 
showing  that  the  'dark  ages'  were  in  fact  the  most 
creati\e  period  in  the  culture  of  the  western 
world.  1  le  de\  eloped  both  these  topics  further  in 
his  Gifford  lectures  for  Edinburgh  Lni\ersity, 
Religion  and  Culture  (1948)  and  Religion  and  the 
Rise  of  Western  Culture  (1950). 

Dawson,  who  had  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
shortly  after  going  down  from  Oxford,  was  an 
influential  member  of  the  group  of  writers  which 
formed  around  the  new  Catholic  publishing 
house  of  Sheed  &:  Ward  from  the  1930s.  For 
them  he  edited  and  contributed  to  a  series  of 
books  entitled  Essays  in  Order.  In  1933  he  pro- 
duced Enquiries  into  Religion  and  Culture,  in  1934 
.Wediaal  Religion,  and  in  1943  a  ver\  personal 
socio-political  testament,  The  Judgtnent  of  the 
Sations.  The  admiration  which  churchmen  such 
as  Cardinal  .Arthur  Hinsley  and  Bishop  G.  K.  A. 
Bell  of  Chichester  (qq.v.)  had  for  Dawson 
involved  him  actively  as  vice-president  in  the 
Sword  of  the  Spirit,  a  proto-ecumenical  move- 
ment which,  to  his  disappointment,  proved  to  be 
too  visionary  for  the  Roman  authorities  of  the 
time. 

.After  W  orld  War  II,  Dawson's  output  of  books 
and  articles  increasingly  stressed  the  tw  in  themes 
of  Europe  and  education.  He  campaigned  for  an 
integrated  study  of  Christian  philosophy,  history, 
literature,  and  art  in  the  same  way  as  literae  huma- 
niores  had  studied  every  aspect  of  classical  cul- 
ture. Only  this,  he  believed,  could  overcome  the 
schism  benveen  religion  and  culture  in  the  West. 

Dawson's  achievement  owed  virtually  nothing 
to  the  academic  world,  apart  from  a  short  part- 
time  lectureship  in  the  history^  of  culture  at  the 
University  College  in  E.xeter  (1925-33).  W  hen  he 
w  as  eventually  offered  a  chair,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  it  was  not  in  Britain  but  at  Harxard.  He  was 
professor  of  Roman  Catholic  studies  there  from 
1958  to  1962.  He  was  sensitive  to  this  lack  of  re- 
cognition, but  at  the  same  time  fully  understood 
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how  much  he  owed  to  having  been  saved  from  die 
academic  treadmill.  In  any  event,  he  was  physi- 
cally frail  and  temperamentally  extremely  shy  and 
gende,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  do  his  thought 
and  learning  full  justice  before  even  small 
audiences.  In  contrast,  in  a  one-to-one  relation- 
ship he  was  an  incomparable  teacher.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy  in  1943. 
In  19 1 6  Dawson  married  \"aler\  .Mar\,  young- 
est daughter  of  \\  alter  Edward  Mills,  architect,  of 
Oxford.  She  was  the  ideal  partner  for  such  an 
unworldly  and  impracdcal  scholar  and  thinker, 
taking  all  the  burdens  of  daily  living  off  his 
shoulders.  They  had  nvo  daughters  and  one  son. 
When  his  father  died  in  1933  Dawson  inherited 
the  family  property  in  Yorkshire  and  went  to  live 
at  Hartlington  Hall,  but  stayed  there  only  a  few 
years  because  of  his  frail  health.  The  family  then 
moved  to  Boar's  Hill,  near  Oxford.  W  hen  his  fail- 
ing health  caused  his  Har\  ard  stay  to  be  cut  short, 
Dawson  retired  to  Budleigh  Salterton,  Devon, 
where  he  died  25  May  1970. 

[Christina  Scon  (daughter),  A  Historian  and  his  World:  a 
Life  of  Christopher  Dawson,  1984;  M.  D.  Knowles  m  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Academy,  vol.  Ivii,  1971;  personal 
knowledge.)  William  Kingston 

DEACON,  Henry  (i 822-1 876),  chemist  and 
manufacturer,  was  bom  30  July  1822  in  London, 
the  elder  son  of  Henn  Deacon,  merchant,  and 
his  wife  and  cousin  Esther  Deacon.  The  Deacons 
belonged  to  the  Sandemanian  church,  whose 
most  famous  member,  .Michael  Faraday  [q.v.], 
took  an  interest  in  their  son.  .Aged  fourteen,  he 
was  apprendced  to  Galloway  &  Sons,  a  London 
engineering  firm:  when  it  failed,  Faraday 
arranged  for  him  to  join  Nasmyth  &  Gaskell  at 
Patricroft,  near  .Manchester.  They  supplied 
machiner\  to  Pilkington's  of  St  I  lelens,  where 
Deacon  moved  after  completing  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  early  1 840s.  I  Ic  became  manager  of 
the  gla.ss-polishing  department  and  their  highest 
paid  employee,  but  left  in  1851  to  work  for  John 
I  lutchinson  (q.v.j,  a  \\  idnes  alkali  manufacturer. 
In  1853  Deacon  filed  his  first  patent  (for  an 
improved  sulphuric  acid  manufacturing  process) 
and  established  an  alkali  works  in  \V  idnes  with 
William  Filkington.  This  unhappy  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  Deacon,  with  his  for- 
mer employer  Holbrook  (Jaskell  |q.v.|,  founded 
Ga.skcll,  Deacon  &  Company.  I  le  experimented 
unsuccessfully  with  the  ammonia-soda  process 
(later  perfected  by  others),  but  for  mass  produc- 
tion of  alkali  he  relied  on  the  proven  method 
invented  by  N.  Leblanc,  which  generated  quanti- 
ties of  hydrochloric  acid.  (!.  Dunlop  and  Waller 
Wcldon  Iq.v.j  had  devised  methods  for  convert- 
ing this  noxious  waste  to  chlorine  (which  could  be 
profitably  combined  with  lime  to  make  bleaching 
p<mder)  but  they  were  both  expensive  and  waste- 
ful. About  1H67  Deacon,  widi  valuable  assistance 


from  Ferdinand  Hurter  [q.v.],  began  seeking  a 
better  way:  in  1870  they  claimed  success  (Chemi- 
cal Sews,  vol.  xxii,  1870,  pp.  157-60,  2LnA  journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  x,  1872,  pp.  725-67). 
The  Deacon  process  used  a  cheaper  catalyst 
(copper  chloride)  and  recovered  more  chlorine;  it 
remained  industrially  important  for  five  decades, 
though  its  adoption  was  initially  delayed  owing  to 
its  comple.xitv . 

I  le  married  Emma  Wade  of  Basford,  Nott- 
inghamshire, 4  December  1851.  They  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  ."After  his  first  wife's  death. 
Deacon  married  Caroline  Rutt  of  Islington,  Mid- 
dlesex, 27  November  1866.  Deacon  accumulated 
a  fortune  of  over  £100,000,  but  his  health  was 
weakened  by  overwork  and  he  died  of  tvphoid  23 
July  1876  in  Widnes.  He  was  survived  by  his 
widow  and  seven  sons  and  five  daughters,  some  of 
whom  may  have  been  from  his  previous  marriage. 

[D.  W.  F.  Hardie,  A  History  of  the  Chemical  Industry'  in 
H  idnes,  1850;  D.  \V.  F.  Hardie,  'Henr\  Deacon', 
Chemical  Age,  vol.  Ixxviii,  1957,  p.  598.] 

Michael  A.  Sutton 

DEANE,  Richard  (fl.  1 647-1 696),  republican 
administrator  and  Particular  Baptist  preacher, 
came  of  a  Gloucestershire  family  and  was  a  cou- 
sin of  Richard  Deanc  [q.v.],  general-at-sea,  who 
was  killed  in  action  in  1653.  Whereas  the  future 
admiral  was  comptroller  of  the  ordnance  (in 
charge  of  field  artiller>)  in  the  parliamentan,  army 
of  Robert  Devereux  (Earl  of  Essex)  and  Philip 
Skippon  [qq.v.j  and  then  in  the  New  Model 
.Army,  subsequently  a  colonel  of  foot,  and  even- 
tually major-general  and  temporar\  commander- 
in-chief  in  Scotland  (in  1652),  his  cousin  was  a 
captain  of  foot  who  became  secretarv  or  chief 
clerk  to  the  army  committee  of  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment from  1649  to  1653.  This  was  a  post  of  some 
importance;  family  connections  apart,  Deane's 
colonel  from  the  winter  of  1647-8  to  1650  was 
Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  [q.v.j,  one  of  the  most 
intluential  politicians  in  the  new  Commonwealth. 
In  1653  Deane  followed  the  militarv  rather 
than  the  civilian  republicans,  becoming  co- 
treasurer-at-wars  and  co-receiver-general  of  the 
assessments  with  John  Blackwell  the  younger 
(q.v.[,  when  the  army  tightened  its  grip  on  the 
fiscal  machinerv  of  government.  1  le  held  this 
position  until  the  fall  of  the  Protectorate  in  1659, 
when  he  took  the  republican  side.  Perhaps  again 
due  to  I  lesilrige's  patronage,  he  became  clerk  of 
the  council  under  the  restored  Commonwealth  of 
.May  to  October  1659;  less  predictably,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  continued  to  act  in  this  capacity 
under  the  ill-fated  committee  ol  safely  (October- 
December  i65()),  this  time  committing  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  generals,  notably  Charles  Flee- 
twood and  John  Lambert  (cic|.v.|,  rather  than  the 
civilian  leaders  in  the  restored  Rump,  among 
whom  I  lesilrige  was  the  leading  figure.  Possibly 
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his  religious  stance,  as  a  strict  (or  Calvinist)  Bap- 
tist helps  to  explain  this.  He  was  sent  to  Scotland 
on  a  confidential  mission,  ostensibly  to  negotiate 
with  General  George  Monck  (later  first  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  q.v.),  on  behalf  of  the  generals  in 
England,  perhaps  in  reality — so  it  was  alleged — 
to  try  to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  Monck's  army  to 
their  commander.  If  so,  he  clearly  failed  in  this,  as 
he  did  in  the  abortive  negotiations  to  stop  the 
Scottish  army  from  moving  south  in  support  of  a 
civilian  government — and  ultimatelv  of  a  free 
Parliament.  After  the  return  of  the  'secluded 
members'  in  February  1660,  Ueane  lost  his 
military  commission  as  well  as  his  other  offices. 

Following  the  Restoration  he  was  considered 
sufficiently  dangerous  and  obnoxious  to  be  listed 
as  one  of  the  twenty  non-regicides  whose  prop- 
erty was  to  be  forfeit  and  who  were  excluded  from 
office  in  perpetuity.  His  namesake  the  admiral 
had  been  a  regicide  and  there  may  have  been  an 
element  of  deliberate  misidentirtcation  among  the 
more  'blimpish'  Royalist  .MPs.  He  was  certainly 
under  house  arrest  as  a  suspected  conspirator  in 
1660-1.  His  identification  with  the  Baptist 
preacher  active  in  and  around  Bristol  from  the 
1 670s  to  the  1 690s  is  probable,  but  there  were 
several  contemporaneous  Richard  Deanes  with 
west-country  connections.  1  lis  only  modern  bio- 
grapher suggests  that  he  spent  his  last  days  in 
extreme  poverty  at  an  advanced  age,  an  ironical 
end  for  someone  who  had  accounted  meticu- 
lously for  the  handling  of  millions  of  pounds  and 
had  been  listed  by  name  in  an  .Act  of  Parliament. 
|C.  H.  Firth  and  G.  Davies,  Ri%imentul  Hiilur\'  oj  Crom- 
well's  Army,  2  vols.,  1940,  pp.  456,  460;  G.  K.  Aylmer, 
The  Slate's  Senanls,  1973;  R.  F.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller 
(eds.),  Biogrupliicut  Diclioiiari'  uj  British  Radicals  in  the 
Sei'eiiteenth  Century  3  \ols.,  1982-4;  Public  Record 
Office  E101/676/51,  E351/306.I  G.  E.  AYL.vtF.R 

DE  LAMERIE,  Paul  Jacques  (1688-175 1), 
goldsmith,  w  as  born  9  April  1 688  in  's  I  lertogen- 
bosch,  Holland,  the  only  child  of  Paul  Souchay  de 
la  -Merie  and  his  wife  Constance  le  Roux.  His 
father,  an  officer  in  William  Ill's  army,  moved  to 
London  in  1689  and  Paul  was  apprenticed  to  his 
fellow  Huguenot,  the  goldsmith  Pierre  Platel,  in 
August  1703.  In  P'ebruarv  1713  De  Lamerie  set 
up  his  own  workshop  in  \\  indmill  Street,  where 
he  rapidly  established  his  prominence  as  both 
manufacturer  and  retailer.  Early  customers 
included  Sir  William  FrumbuU,  Baron  Foley 
[qq.v.],  and  the  jewel  house  of  George  I. 

Between  1723  and  1728  De  Lamerie  was  in 
partnership  with  Ellis  Gamble,  the  latter  appar- 
ently running  the  retail  side  of  the  business. 
Gamble  had  been  the  master  of  William  Hogarth 
[q.v.],  who  trained  as  an  engraver  on  silver,  before 
turning  to  copperplate  engraving  and  painting. 
This  newly  discovered  Gamble-De  Lamerie 
partnership  reinforces  the  long-held  attribution 
to  Hogarth  of  the   engraving  on  the   famous 


Exchequer  seal  salver  made  for  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

In  1738  De  Lamerie  moved  to  Gerrard  Street 
and  sen  ed  as  captain  and  later  major  in  the  W  est- 
minster  volunteer  association.  In  1737-8  he 
served  on  a  committee  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany, promoting  the  Plate  Offences  .Act,  and 
moved  up  through  the  hierarchy  of  the  court,  only 
failing  to  serve  as  prime  warden.  He  supplied  a 
magnificent  ewer  and  rosewater  basin  to  the  com- 
pany's order  in  1741,  richly  chased  with  rococo 
ornament.  Characteristically,  he  charged  con- 
siderably more  than  had  been  agreed  for  the 
work;  the  ewer  and  basin  weighed  570  ounces, 
substantially  more  than  the  requested  maximum. 

He  was  always  ready  to  flout  the  company's 
regulations,  failing  to  register  rw  o  alternative  ver- 
sions of  his  new  sterling  (Britannia)  mark,  and 
was  criticized  by  the  company  for  failing  to  submit 
plate  for  assay  and  hallmarking  in  17 17.  He 
evaded  the  duty  payable  from  17 19  on  newly 
wrought  plate  by  inserting  already  hallmarked 
discs  into  newly  made  wares.  1  lis  wares  made  up 
the  largest  individual  parcel  in  a  massive  consign- 
ment of  plate  exported  to  the  Isarina  .Anna  in 
1726,  much  of  which  again  had  paid  no  duty. 

Since  no  ledgers  sun ive,  the  size  of  his  busi- 
ness and  the  names  of  his  suppliers  can  only  be 
suggested.  His  was  for  thirty-five  years  the  pre- 
eminent retail  business  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
market,  supplying  tableware  and  massive  buffet 
plate  to  the  jewel  house  and  the  Russian  court 
(Tsarinas  .Anna  and  Catherine,  and  Count 
Brobinski).  His  long-standing  clients  included 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  the  Earl 
of  Thanet,  \  iscount  I'yrconnel,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (q.v.j.  Baron  .Anson  [q.v.],  and  a  cross- 
section  of  the  English  nobility  and  gentry. 

Fhe  diversity  and  volume  of  silver  bearing  his 
mark  is  far  greater  than  can  have  emerged  from 
a  single  workshop  and  it  has  been  generally 
acknowledged,  after  a  century  dominated  by  the 
concept  of  the  maker's  mark,  that  De  Lamerie,  in 
common  with  many  other  goldsmiths  registering 
marks  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  not  only  fulfilled 
orders  with  other  goldsmiths'  wares  but  also  sub- 
contracted orders  to  a  range  of  London  work- 
shops, although  striking  the  finished  wares  with 
his  own  punch.  His  choice  of  modellers,  chasers, 
and  other  specialists  was  the  key  to  his  commer- 
cial success.  His  marks  appear  overstruck  by  that 
of  Paul  Crespin  on  ambassadorial  plate  issued  to 
the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  [q.v.]  in  1727;  although 
George  W  ickes  [q.v.]  supplied  the  Bath  present- 
ation cup  to  Frederick  Louis,  Prince  of  W  ales 
[q.v.],  in  1739,  it  has  much  in  common  with  a 
contemporary  series  of  cups  with  De  Lamerie's 
mark. 

For  twenty  years  De  Lamerie's  silver  shows  a 
strong  dependence  on  French  Regence  designs, 
and  techniques  such  as  heavy  formal  cast  and 
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applied  ornament,  but  from  the  late  1720s  his 
work  demonstrates  asymmetry,  with  rich  figura- 
tive chasing  and  a  revival  of  the  auricular  and 
rnasshe  motifs  of  a  centun.  earlier.  The  distinctive 
st)le  of  the  modeller  James  Shruder,  who  was  in 
his  employment  in  1 75 1  and  sorted  out  his  estate, 
can  be  recognized  in  De  Lamerie's  output  from 
the  1 730s,  as  can  that  of  Charles  Frederick 
Kandler  I. 

His  silver  is  dispersed  across  the  world.  A  pair 
of  chandeliers  hang  in  the  Kremlin  Armour\, 
Moscow,  and  there  is  a  massive  fountain  and  cis- 
tern in  St  Petersburg.  A  large,  recently  formed 
collecdon  is  in  the  Los  Angeles  Count\  .\Iuseum. 
In  Great  Britain  important  silver  bearing  his  mark 
may  be  seen  at  the  \'ictoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
the  .Ashmolean  Museum,  and  the  Mansion 
House. 

On  II  February  17 17  De  Lamerie  married 
Louisa  Juliott.  They  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  De  Lamerie  died  in  London  i  August 
1 75 1  and  was  buried  at  St  Anne's,  Soho.  Obi- 
tuaries stressed  his  standing  as  master  silver- 
smith, 'ver\  instrumental  in  bringing  that  Branch 
of  Trade  to  the  Perfection  it  is  now  in'. 

(P.  .\.  S.  PhiWips,  Paul  de  Lamerie,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith 
of  London:  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Work,  1953;  Susan 
Hare,  'Paul  de  Lamerie  1688-1751',  in  catalogue  to 
exhibition  'Paul  de  Lamerie'  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  May 
1990. 1  Philippa  Glanvillf. 

DELAMOTTE,  Philip  Henry  (1821-1889), 
photographer,  drawing  master,  and  book  illus- 
trator, a  member  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  was 
born  in  Sandhurst,  Surrey,  21  April  1821,  the 
fifth  son  of  a  family  of  five  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  VViUiam  de  la  Motte  [q.v.],  drawing 
master  and  water-colourist,  and  his  wife  Mar\ 
Anne  Gage.  Tutored  by  his  father,  who  was  a 
drawing  master  at  the  Royal  Militar>  Academy, 
Sandhurst,  Delamotte  became  skilful  at  drawing 
and  engraving.  .Among  his  earliest  recorded 
works  were  the  illustrations  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  objects  shown  at  the  1850  exhibition  of 
ancient  and  medieval  art  at  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  contribution  to  the  arts 
was  his  key  role  as  a  pioneer  photographer  and 
photographic  instructor,  establishing  himself  as 
the  most  accomplished  artist  turned  photograph- 
er of  his  generation.  I  le  was  a  main  contributor  to 
the  photographic  exhibition  held  in  the  (ireat 
Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London  in  1852, 
which  was  the  first  of  its  kind,  in  1853  Dela- 
mottc's  manual  The  Practice  of  Photofiraphy  was 
published  by  his  colleague  Joseph  (^undall,  at 
whose  B(md  Street  premises  the  artist  held 
photographic  exhibitions  and  gave  photographic 
instruction.   The  next  year  he  displayed  photo- 

fraphs  of  Ireland  at  (he  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
Jciamotte  belonged  to  that  Society  and  was  a 
member  of  the  .Society  of  Arts,  and  of  the  Society 


of  Artists,  having  exhibited  a  number  of  architec- 
tural drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Among  his  best-known  commissions  was  the 
photography  (done  weekly  from  1851  to  1854)  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham, where  Delamotte  displayed  his  skills  of 
composition  and  perspective,  applying  the  objec- 
tivit\-  of  the  camera  to  produce  masterly  photo- 
graphs that  were  artistically  sound.  His  landscape 
and  portrait  studies  were  equally  successful. 
However,  in  1855  he  took  up  the  post  of  professor 
of  drawing  at  King's  College,  London,  which  he 
combined  with  book  illustration.  Over  the  next 
thirty-  years  he  was  to  write  or  illustrate  over 
seventy-  books.  He  also  continued  to  give  drawing 
lessons,  and  the  grandchildren  of  Queen  \  ictoria 
were  among  his  pupils.  In  1873  he  published  The 
Art  of  Sketching  from  Xalure,  a  sketching  manual 
where  he  described  the  water-colour  sketching 
technique,  which  he  illustrated  with  his  own 
lithographs;  1874  saw  the  publication  of  the  His- 
tor)'  of  Holland  House  which  was  illustrated  by  his 
own  carbon  photographic  prints.  The  versatility 
of  the  artist  was  shown  in  1876  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Buckland  edidon  o(  Natural  History 
and  Antiquities  ofSelborne  by  Gilbert  WTiite  [q.v.], 
for  which  Delamotte  surprisingly  contributed  a 
charming  series  of  bird  and  animal  illustradons. 

Delamotte  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  fine 
art  at  King's  College,  London,  in  1879  and  is 
remembered  for  introducing  women  to  the  art 
lectures.  He  continued  to  pracdse  photography  as 
a  hobby  undl  1887,  taking  an  'unalloyed  enjoy- 
ment of  the  art',  much  as  he  had  done  with  his 
drawing  and  engraving. 

He  married  Ellen  George.  They  had  five 
daughters  and  a  son,  Digby,  who  died  in  1884. 
Delamotte  died  in  Bromlev,  Kent,  24  Februarv 
1889. 

(Family  archives;  A.J.  Stirling,  'Philip  Henry  IJcla- 
motte:  Artist  and  Photographer',  RSA  Jounial,  \o\. 
cxx-wiii,  June  1990;  Royal  Society  of  .Arts  archives; 
King's  College,  London,  archives.)         .A.  J.  SriRl.lNG 

DENNY,  William  (1847-1887),  shipbuilder  and 
naval  architect,  was  born  in  Dumbarton  25  May 
1847,  the  eldest  son  in  the  family  of  eight  sons 
and  seven  daughters  of  Peter  Denny  and  his  wife 
Helen,  the  daughter  of  James  Leslie  of  (ireen- 
field,  Dumbarton.  1  lis  father  was  a  partner  in  the 
family  shipbuilding  business  at  Dumbarton  on 
the  lower  Clyde,  renamed  William  Denny  & 
Bros,  in  1849.  Peter  Denny  opened  an  engine 
works  in  1850  under  the  name  Tulloch  &:  Denny 
and  became  elfective  senior  partner  oi  William 
Denny  &  Bros,  the  following  year.  An  ardent 
member  of  the  I'ree  Church  ol  Scotland,  he 
developed  a  close  personal  and  business  relation- 
ship with  the  I  lendersons,  a  (Jlasgow  sliipowning 
family  and  also  members  ol  the  Free  (ilunch. 
Peter  Denny,  like  his  lather  before  him,  intended 
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that  his  son  should  follow  him  into  the  business. 
After  education  at  St  Melier's  School  in  Jersey 
and  the  Royal  High  School  in  Edinburgh  Denny 
was  apprenticed  to  the  family  firm  in  1864,  and 
became  a  partner  on  reaching  his  majority'  in 
1868.  He  continued  his  general  education  by 
reading  widely,  particularly  on  theological  sub- 
jects. He  came  to  dislike  the  repressive  Calvinism 
of  the  Free  Church. 

His  father,  a  commercial  man  and  knowledge- 
able financier,  quickly  left  the  management  of  the 
shipyard  to  his  eldest  son.  Two  years  later  \V il- 
liam  Denny  began  to  experiment  with  piece-work 
for  the  iron  trades  in  the  yard  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity; this  was  eventually  extended  to  all  the 
firm's  trades.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced 
progressive  speed  trials  over  the  measured  mile 
for  all  vessels  built  at  the  yard.  This  led  him  to  an 
interest  in  hull  forms  and  contact  with  the  well- 
known  naval  architect  William  Froude  Iq.v.J. 
Denny  published  many  papers  on  this  subject, 
and  on  techniques  of  construction.  He  designed 
revolutionary  shallow-draught  craft  for  the  navi- 
gation of  the  treacherous  Irrawaddy  ri\er  in 
Burma,  where  the  family  operated  the  Flotilla 
Company  in  1874. 1  le  pioneered  mild-steel  ship- 
building in  1878,  constructing  the  first  ocean- 
going steel  ship  Rotouiahana.  Vo  enhance  even 
further  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  yard's  hull 
shapes,  he  persuaded  his  father  to  build  the  first 
commercial  test  tank  in  the  world  in  1881,  with 
assistance  from  Froude's  son,  superintendent  of 
the  Admiralty  test  tank  in  Torquay.  Critical  of 
Lloyd's  rules  for  the  construction  of  iron  steam- 
ships, he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  load-line  committee  in  1884. 

In  an  attempt  to  repeat  their  success  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  the  Denny  and  1  lenderson  families 
took  a  large  stake  in  the  La  Platense  Flotilla  Co. 
in  1882  to  operate  river  sen  ices  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay.  William  Denny  was  appointed  as  the 
director  to  represent  the  family's  interests.  In 
1882  his  residence  at  Bellfield  with  its  valuable 
library  burned  down.  Repeatedly  troubled  by 
bouts  of  ill  health  put  down  to  overwork,  he  was 
taken  seriously  ill  with  ty  phoid  in  1 883  and  devel- 
oped a  morbid  fascination  with  the  philosophy  of 
James  I  linton  [q.v.|.  1  le  had  already  left  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  in  1873  and  joined  the  more 
liberal  United  Presbyterians. 

The  La  Platense  venture  never  lived  up  to  its 
promise  and  was  taken  over  in  its  entirety  by  the 
Dennys  and  I  lendersons  in  1 885-6.  In  the  face 
of  severe  local  competition,  matters  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  William  Denny  recommended  that 
the  local  opposition  should  be  bought  out  at  the 
huge  cost  ol\£720,ooo.  This  decision  proved  ill 
advised.  Deeply  troubled  by  this  experience,  he 
sailed  for  Latin  America  in  the  late  summer  of 
1886  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  firm.  Conscience- 
stricken  bv  the  scale  of  the  commercial  cata- 


strophe, he  committed  suicide  in  Buenos  .\ires  1 7 
March  1887. 

In  1874  he  married  Leiia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Leon  Serena  of  Venice.  They  had  a  son  and  three 
daughters. 

(A.  Slaven  and  S.  Checkland  (eds.),  Dictionary'  of  Scottish 
Business  Biography,  vol.  i,  1986;  A.  B.  Bruce,  The  Life  of 
IVtlltam  Denny,  Ship-builder,  1888;  N.J.  .Morgan  and 
.Michael  S.  Moss,  'Wealthy  and  Titled  Persons — the 
Accumulation  of  Riches  in  \  ictorian  Britain:  the  Case  of 
Peter  Denny',  Business  History,  vol.  xxxi,  July  1989.) 

.MiCHAF.L  S.  .Moss 

DEREHAM,  Elias  of  (^.  1245),  confidennal  clerk 
and  estate  steward.  [See  ELi.\s  OF  der£H.\.vi.] 

DERING,  Sir  Edward,  second  baronet  (1625- 
1684),  .MP  and  office  holder,  was  born  8 
November  1625  at  Surrenden  Dering,  Kent,  the 
only  son  (there  was  also  a  daughter)  of  Sir 
Edward  Dering,  later  first  baronet  (1627)  [q.v.], 
antiquary  and  politician,  of  Surrenden  House, 
Kent,  by  his  second  wife,  .Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  -Ashburnham.  I  le  had  t\vo  brothers  and  tw  o 
more  sisters  by  his  father's  third  wife.  He  was 
educated  at  schools  in  Kent  and  London,  and  at 
Sidney  Sussex  and  Emmanuel  Colleges,  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  entered  in  the  .Middle  Temple  in 
1 64 1 .  Dering  joined  his  father  with  the  king  at  the 
raising  of  his  standard  in  Nottingham,  but 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
in  1643.  He  continued  his  studies  at  Leiden, 
where  he  learned  of  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1644,  and  for  two  more  years  he  travelled  further 
in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  He  refused  pub- 
lic office  during  the  Interregnum,  until,  on  the 
eve  of  the  Restoration,  he  became  a  miUtia  com- 
missioner in  Kent  and  secured  election  as  knight 
for  the  shire  to  the  Convention  Parliament. 

Dering's  evident  application,  as  well  as  a  con- 
nection w  ith  Sir  I  leneage  Finch  (later  first  Earl  of 
Nottingham,  q.v.),  the  newly  appointed  solicitor- 
general  (Dering  had  married  his  sister-in-law), 
marked  him  out  for  government  office.  In  July 
1662  he  was  appointed  as  one  of  seven  com- 
missioners to  execute  the  .Act  for  the  Settlement 
of  Ireland.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Irish 
I  louse  of  Commons  and  in  1667  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council.  His  work  under  the  commission,  and 
under  a  second  court  of  claims  appointed  under 
the  1665  .Act  of  Explanation,  occupied  him  until 
1669,  when  the  court's  work  was  complete.  Soon 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  three  commissioners  of  the  Pri\y  Seal,  a 
post  he  held  until  the  appointment  of  Arthur 
Annesley,  first  Earl  of  Anglesey  [q.v.],  as  lord 
pri\y  seal  in  1673  superseded  the  commission. 
He  was  compensated  with  a  pension  secured  for 
him  by  the  new  lord  treasurer.  Sir  'Thomas 
Osborne  (later  Earl  of  Danby,  q.v.). 

Dering  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1670  for 
East  Retford  in  Nottinghamshire.  By  1675  he  was 
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acting  regularly  in  the  Commons  as  spokesman 
for  Danby  and  Heneage  Finch  (now  lord  keeper), 
particularly  in  the  debates  on  supply  in  October- 
November  1675  and  in  Danby's  bill  of  1677  for 
the  bringing  up  of  the  children  of  the  Duke  of 
York  (later  James  II)  as  Protestants. 

In  December  1675  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  customs:  two  years  later  he 
was  also  made  a  commissioner  to  enquire  into 
abuses  in  the  mint.  His  parliamentar)  role  con- 
tinued to  grow  in  importance:  in  early  1678  he 
chaired  committees  of  the  whole  House  on  supply 
and  on  ways  and  means.  But  the  allegations  of  a 
popish  plot  which  broke  at  the  end  of  1678 
embarrassed  Dering  deeply,  dividing  him 
bet^veen  a  strong  anti-Catholicism  and  his  loyalt\- 
to  the  monarchy  and  his  patrons  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  urged  the  unit)  of  Protestants  in  the 
face  of  the  popish  threat  and  promoted  measures 
for  the  removal  of  penalties  from  Protestant  Non- 
conformists. In  the  Parliament  of  1 679  he  voted 
against  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  from 
the  throne.  In  that  of  1680,  however,  Dering 
announced  his  support  for  exclusion,  after  the 
Lords'  rejection  of  the  bill. 

Danby's  fall  in  1679  may  have  deprived  Dering 
of  a  political  ally  and  patron,  but  it  provided  him 
with  his  most  prestigious  government  position.  In 
March  1679  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  five 
commissioners  who  replaced  Danby  at  the 
Treasury ,  an  appointment  he  held  until  his  death. 
Dering  was  a  scholarly  man,  who  maintained  an 
informed  interest  in  religious  controversy  and 
dabbled  in  literature.  In  1675  he  was  elected 
governor  of  the  I  lamburg  Company. 

He  married  in  1648  .\lar\  (died  1704), 
daughter  of  Daniel  I  Iar\ey  of  Coombe  in  Croy- 
don, a  merchant  trading  with  Turkey.  She  bore 
him  eight  sons  (of  whom  four  died  in  infancy)  and 
nine  daughters.  Dering  died  24  June  1684. 

(.\1.  F.  Bond,  The  Diaries  and  Papers  of  Sir  Edward 
Dering,  second  Baronet,  1976;  B.  D.  Henning,  The  Home 
of  Commons  i66o-i6go,  1983;  idem.  The  Parliamentar)' 
Dtan  of  Sir  Edward  Dering  1 6  JO- 1 67J,  1 94O.  | 

P.  C.  Sf-award 

DtSCH,  Cecil  Henry  (i 874-1958),  metallur- 
gist, was  born  in  Islington,  London,  7  September 
1874,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  mo  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  I  Ienr>  Thomas  Desch,  sur- 
veyor, and  his  wife  I  larriet  Ingerson  of  Pilton, 
Do'on.  Desch  was  educated  at  Birkbeck  School, 
Kingsland;  and  at  the  age  j)f  fifteen  entered  I"ins- 
bur>  Technical  (College,  where  Silvanus  Thomp- 
son |q.v.|  was  principal.  He  spent  two  years 
studying  organic  chcmistr\  and  a  further  year  as  a 
research  student  in  the  laborator\  of  Raphael 
Meldola  |q.v.|.  I  le  then  joined  F.  Kendall  &  Son, 
a  firm  of  industrial  chemists,  in  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  as  a.ssislant  chemist,  and  took  an  external 
London  B.Sc.  degree.  He  obtained  a  Ph.D.  at 


Wiirzburg  University  in  1902,  and  then  studied 
under  Sir  William  Ramsay  [q.v.]  at  University 
College  London,  and  was  awarded  a  D.Sc. 

His  first  academic  appointment  in  1902  was  to 
the  metallurgy  department  of  King's  College, 
London.  While  there,  Sir  Flinders  Petrie  [q.v.] 
asked  him  to  work  on  metal  implements  found 
during  the  excavations  at  Ur.  From  1908  till  1918 
he  was  lecturer  in  metallurg\-  at  Glasgow  Univer- 
sit)-,  and  became  professor  of  metallurgy  at  the 
Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  in  19 18. 

In  1920  Desch  succeededj.  O.  Arnold  as  pro- 
fessor of  metallurgy  at  Sheffield  Univesit}-,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  1932,  when  he  succeeded 
another  distinguished  metallurgist,  W.  Rosen- 
hain  [q.v.],  as  superintendent  of  the  department 
of  metallurg}-  at  the  National  Physical  Laboratory. 
He  retired  in  1939,  but  with  the  outbreak  of  war 
he  became  scientific  adviser  to  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Research  Council  and  then  entered  the  steel 
industry,  becoming  in  1943  director  of  research 
of  Richard  Thomas  &  Co.  Ltd.  and,  following 
reorganization,  a  director  of  the  Whitehead  Iron 
and  Steel  Company. 

In  1923  Desch  was  elected  FRS.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Faraday  Society  in  1926-8.  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Metals  in  1938-40,  he  was 
awarded  their  platinum  medal  in  1941.  He  was 
president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
(1946-8),  having  received  the  Bessemer  gold 
medal  in  1938.  He  thus  achieved  distinction  in 
both  ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metallurg). 

As  the  author  of  many  papers  and  books  on 
metallurgical  topics,  Desch's  most  notable  con- 
tribution was  his  hock  Metallography,  which  ran  to 
six  editions  between  19 10  and  1942.  It  was  read 
with  awe  by  generations  of  students  who  won- 
dered how  he  succeeded  in  making  such  an  inter- 
esting topic  so  boring.  I  le  was  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  professor  of  materials  in  that  he 
wrote,  with  F.  .\1.  Lea,  The  Chemislr)'  ofCetnetit 
and  Concrete  (1956).  1  le  also  published  papers  on 
social  topics  and  had  a  great  interest  in  historical 
metallurg\. 

In  1909  Desch  married  Elison  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  Professor  Ivison  Macadam,  professor 
of  chemistr\  at  the  CLollege  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh. They  had  nvo  daughters.  Desch  was  a 
lithe  man  of  militar>  bearing  whose  presence 
commanded  immediate  respect.  I  le  died  19  June 
1958  in  hospital  in  London. 

[Journal  of  The  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  vol.  civ,  1947;  ■^• 
McCiancc  in  Hiot^raphiial  Memoirs  o/'Eellon's  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  v,  1959;  pcrsoiial  knowlcilgcl 

J.  Nl'ITING 

DESFARD,  Charlotte  (1844- 1939),  feminist 
and  socialist  reformer,  was  born  on  the  family 
estate  at  Ripple  \ale  in  Kent  15  June  1844,  the 
third  child  and  third  daughter  in  the  family  of  five 
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daughters  and  one  son  of  Captain  William 
French,  retired  naval  officer,  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Eccles.  Her  brother  became  Field-Marshal 
Sir  John  P'rench,  first  Earl  of  Ypres  [q.v.].  Char- 
lotte French  had  a  conventional  young  lady's 
upbringing,  and  frequently  lamented  her  lack  of  a 
thorough  education.  Captain  French  died  in 
1854  and  within  a  few  years  his  wife  was  confined 
to  a  mental  home.  In  1863  the  family  settled  in 
London,  where  Charlotte  attended  finishing 
school.  For  several  years  she  made  tours  of  the 
Continent  with  her  elder  unmarried  sister,  Caro- 
line. In  1870  she  married  .Maximilian  Carden 
Despard,  an  Anglo- Irish  businessman.  They  had 
no  children,  probably  because  of  .Maximilian's 
poor  health,  on  account  of  which  the\  travelled 
during  every  English  winter.  Soon  after  her  mar- 
riage Charlotte  Despard  became  a  writer  of 
popular  novels. 

In  1890  Max  Despard  died  and  after  months  of 
seclusion  Charlotte  Despard  emerged  as  a 
wealthy,  philanthropic  widow,  operating  in  the 
Nine  Elms  district  of  Battersea,  south  London. 
She  opened  one  of  the  first  child  welfare  clinics  in 
the  country,  and  ran  a  working  men's  club.  From 
this  period  onwards  she  adopted  a  distinctive 
dress  and  was  always  remembered  for  her  lace 
mantilla,  her  plain  sandals,  and  her  austerely 
simple  clothes.  She  .shunned  luxury,  was  a  veg- 
etarian, and  converted  to  Catholicism. 

At  the  end  of  1 894  she  was  elected  as  guardian 
for  the  Vauxhall  board  of  the  Lambeth  Poor  Law 
Union.  .As  an  activist  within  the  Labour  move- 
ment of  the  day,  a  supporter  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  and  of  the  embryonic  Labour 
party,  she  was  a  radical  and  exceptionally  dedi- 
cated guardian  until  1903.  She  joined  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  and  became 
its  joint  honorary  secretary.  .As  a  leading  suffra- 
gette, she  endured  the  first  of  two  spells  in  Hol- 
loway  gaol  in  1907.  When  the  WSPU  split  in 
1907,  she  helped  to  form  the  Women's  Freedom 
League,  and  became  president.  During  World 
War  I  she  was  conspicuous  for  her  public  relief 
work  on  the  home  front.  .After  the  Bolshevik 
revolution  of  191 7  her  commitment  to  the  inter- 
national socialist  movement  intensified.  In  1918, 
after  the  vote  had  been  granted  to  women  over 
thirty,  she  resigned  from  the  WFL  presidency 
and  devoted  herself  to  a  range  of  issues,  including 
the  Save  the  Children  campaign,  the  Indian  inde- 
pendence movement,  theosophy,  the  Labour 
party  and  the  early  British  Communist  party ,  the 
London  Vegetarian  Society,  and  the  Irish  Self 
Determination  League.  She  stood  for  Parlia- 
ment, unsuccessfully,  as  a  pacifist  Labour  candi- 
date in  the  general  election  of  1918,  and  was 
appointed  as  an  alderman  to  Battersea  borough 
council  in  1920. 

In  the  summer  of  1 92 1  she  moved  permanently 
to  Ireland,  in  which  countn's  affairs  she  had 


always  taken  a  keen  interest.  Her  republican  svm- 
pathies  brought  her  into  direct  conflict  with  her 
brother  Sir  John  French,  who  was  vicerov,  but 
they  were  reconciled  before  he  died  in  1925. 
Wlien  civil  war  broke  out  in  Ireland  she  became 
president  of  the  Women's  Prisoners'  Defence 
League.  By  1923  she  was  living  at  Roebuck 
House,  outside  Dublin,  with  Maud  Gonne  [q.v.]. 
To  provide  jobs  she  started  a  small  jam  factory 
and  she  sponsored  left-wing  republican  political 
initiatives.  Because  of  these  interests  she  was 
designated  as  a  dangerous  subversive  under  the 
terms  of  the  1927  Public  Safety  Act.  However, 
although  her  household  was  frequently  raided  by 
police,  she  herself  was  not  arrested. 

She  continued  to  visit  London  for  her  birthday 
parties,  around  which  the  WFL  focused  its 
annual  gatherings.  She  was  feted  at  celebrations 
to  mark  the  Equal  Franchise  .Act  of  1928.  She 
also  supported  anti-appeasement  initiatives  and 
the  Republican  cause  in  the  Spanish  civil  war. 
Increasingly  infirm,  she  was  unable  to  visit  Spain, 
but  she  did  travel  to  London  for  her  ninety  -third 
birthday  party  in  1937.  She  died  in  hospital  10 
November  1939,  after  a  fall  at  her  new  house  in 
\\  hitehead,  outside  Belfast.  She  was  buried  with 
republican  honours  at  Glasnevin  cemeterv, 
Dublin. 

(.Margaret  .\lulvihill,  Charlulte  Despard,  1989;  Andro 
Linklaler, .-/«  Lnhusbanded  Life,  1980;  Charlotte  Des- 
pard's  pocket  diaries,  1913-26,  Belfast  Public  Record 
Office;  Charlotte  Despard,  in  the  Days  of  my  \  outh' 
(unpublished  memoir),  Belfast  PRO,  and  'How  I 
Became  a  Suffragette',  IVumen's  /'ramhise,}u\\  1907.) 

-Vl.  .\iuLVIHILL 

DLAPER,  William  (1685-1 7 17),  poet,  was  born 
in  1685  in  Bridgwater,  Somerset,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Diaper.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  family  or 
early  life.  In  his  poetry  he  describes  himself  as 
'one  bred  up  in  homely  Cott'.  I  le  matriculated  on 
3  -April  1699  at  Oxford  where  he  studied  at  Balliol 
College  as  'pauper  puer'.  1  le  took  his  B.A  in  1 702, 
and  remained  as  a  scholar  until  1705.  His  name 
reappears  in  the  college  books  in  1 7 1  o  as  a  B.A 
commoner. 

Diaper  was  ordained  deacon  in  Wells  on  19 
June  1709,  and  ser\ed  subsequently  as  curate  in 
Brent  in  the  same  diocese.  This  appointment  mav 
not  have  been  entirely  happy.  His  stark  but  also 
amusing  topographical  poem  'Brent'  describes 
the  place  as  'nature's  gaol',  where  winter  flooding 
leaves  its  inhabitants  isolated  with  scant  food  and 
'unwholesome  ale'.  Diaper  may  have  taken 
another  cure  in  Crick,  Northamptonshire,  and  by 
-March  17 13-14  was  ser\ing  in  Dean,  near 
Basingstoke. 

-As  a  poet,  he  made  his  mark  first  in  1 7 1 2  with 
the  publication  ofXereides:  Or,  Sea-Eclugties,  Cal- 
lipcedia  and  Dryades.  He  came  to  the  attention  of 
Jonathan  Swift  [q.v.],  who  wrote:  'I  have  contrivd 
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to  make  a  Parson  of  him;  for  he  is  half  a  one 
already,  being  in  Deacon's  Orders,  and  ser\es  a 
small  Cure  in  the  Countr> ,  but  has  a  sword  at  his 
A[rse)  here  in  Town.  Tis  a  poor  litde  short 
\\  retch,  but  will  do  best  in  a  Gown.'  Swift  intro- 
duced Diaper  to  his  circle  where  he  was  taken  up 
by  Henn.  St  John,  first  \  iscount  Bolingbroke,  and 
Sir  William  Wyndham  [qq.v.].  On  13  Februan. 
17 13  Swift  speaks  of  him  'in  a  nast>  Garret,  ver\ 
sick'.  On  this  occasion  Swift  brought  him  a  gift  of 
£20  from  Bolingbroke.  Swift  was  soon  appointed 
dean  of  St  Patrick's  in  Dublin,  though  he  assured 
Diaper:  i  will  move  Heaven  and  Earth  that  some- 
thing may  be  done  for  you.'  In  the  same  letter  he 
advised  Diaper  to  control  his  e.\tra\  agant  similes, 
and  write  more  like  a  mortal  man.  Swift  could  do 
little,  however,  to  relieve  Diaper's  povertv,  and 
following  the  death  of  Qiaeen  Anne,  his  other 
patrons  were  deprived  of  influence. 

Diaper  published  An  Imitation  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Epistle  of  the  First  Book  of  Horace  in  17 14, 
and  addressed  the  poem  to  Swift.  I  lis  last  literarv 
project  was  a  verse  translation  of  Oppian's 
Ilalieuticks,  of  which  he  completed  nvo  books, 
published  posthumou.sly  (1722).  Diaper's  best 
poetr\  is  contained  in  Xereides  and  the  translation 
of  Oppian,  where  his  descriptions  of  the  ocean 
and  of  aquatic  life  are  starding  and  individual. 

There  is  an  unconfirmed  suggestion  that 
Diaper  was  ordained  priest  in  1715.  By  May 
17 16,  however,  he  was  again  ill.  He  died  some- 
time in  1 7 1 7,  though  neither  the  date  nor  location 
is  recorded. 

[Bodleian  Libran,,  Raw!.  MS  J  4°,  fol.  405;  Geoffrey 
Grigson,  'William  Diaper,  an  Unknown  Poet',  in  Tlie 
Harp  of  Aeohis,  1948;  The  Omiplele  Works  of  William 
Diaper,  ed.  and  with  introduction  by  Dorothy  Brough- 
ton,  1952;  Jonathan  S\\U\,  Journal  to  Slella,  ed.  Harold 
Williams,  vol.  i,  1948,  p.  586;  Harold  Williams  (ed.),  '/'he 
Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Sn>ifl,\o\.  i,  1963, pp.  345-6.) 

RlCIIARO  CiRKtNK 

DILLWYN,  (Elizabeth)  Amy  (1845-1935), 
novelist,  feminist,  and  industrialist,  was  born  at 
Parkwern,  Swan.sea,  16  .May  1S45,  the  second 
daughter  and  third  child  in  a  family  of  three 
daughters  and  one  son  of  Lewis  Llewelyn 
Dillwyn,  Liberal  .MP  for  Swansea  1 855-1 892, 
and  his  wife  Lli/abeth,  only  legitimate  daughter 
of  Sir  Hcnr)  Thomas  de  la  Heche  |q.\.|,  geolo- 
gist. Amy  l.)illw>n  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Lewis  Weston  Dillwyn  Iq.v.],  owner  of  the 
famous  (Cambrian  potter),  and  great-grand- 
daughter of  William  Dillwyn,  the  American 
C^uaker  abolitionist.  Kducaled  privately  at  her 
homes  at  Parkwern  and  1  lendrefoilan  she  inher- 
ited a  long  family  tradition  ot  unorthodox  and 
innovative  ideas.  Shortly  after  her  debut  into 
London  Mitiely  in  1863  she  became  engaged  to 
Llewellyn  Ihomas  of  Llwynmadoc,  the  heir  to  a 
large  coal  lortune,  hut  his  early  death  Ironi  small- 
pox in  1H64  on  the  eve  of  their  wedding  left  her  to 


face  a  lifetime  of  spinsterhood  and  good  works, 
divided  benveen  Swansea  and  her  London  home 
in  fashionable  Knightsbridge. 

Bored  with  the  formalities  of  mid-\  ictorian 
high  society,  often  scornfully  documented  in  her 
private  diaries,  she  sought  refuge  in  a  form  of 
neurasthenia  and  turned  her  hand  to  writing 
popular  fiction,  producing  half  a  dozen  still  very 
readable  novels  which  reflected  her  rebellious 
discontent  with  women's  role  as  second-class 
citizens  in  a  world  dominated  by  largely  unta- 
lented  men.  Having  thus  resigned  herself  to  the 
passive  Hfest)le  of  a  semi-invalid  literan,  lady,  she 
became  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Spectator, 
then  edited  by  her  father's  close  friend  Richard 
Holt  Hutton  [q.v.],  in  which  she  published  over 
fift>-  articles  between  1880  and  1893.  But  when 
her  father,  the  widely  respected  leader  of  the 
Welsh  radicals  in  Parliament,  died  suddenly  in 
1892  she  found  to  her  horror  that  he  had  left  a 
crippling  burden  of  debt  and  that  his  principal 
business  enterprise,  the  Dillwyn  spelter  works  at 
Llansamlet,  Swansea,  was  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

Determined  to  honour  the  family  tradition  of 
social  responsibilit)',  she  forgot  her  various  ail- 
ments, put  aside  her  various  unfinished  manu- 
scripts, and  took  on  the  onerous  commitment  of 
managing  one  of  the  most  important  zinc  factor- 
ies in  the  United  Kingdom  at  a  time  when  women 
were  virtually  excluded  from  the  boardrooms  of 
business  and  commerce.  After  several  years  of 
sheer  hard  work  and  dedicated  self-sacrifice, 
which  involved  giving  up  her  fine  mansion  and 
living  in  cheap  lodgings,  she  finally  turned  the 
bankrupt  enterprise  around  and  by  1904  was  able 
to  sell  her  shares  in  Dillwyn  &  Go.  at  a  \  cry  sub- 
stantial profit  to  the  (icrman  industrial  giant, 
iMetallgesellschaft  of  Frankfurt,  which  was  then 
striving  to  create  an  international  monopoly  of 
zinc  manufacture. 

By  1902  her  fame  as  a  hard-headed,  cigar- 
smoking,  businesswoman,  capable  of  holding  her 
own  with  the  shrewdest  of  her  male  rivals  in  the 
intensely  competitive  world  of  industry,  had 
already  won  her  recognition  (from  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette)  as  'one  of  the  most  remarkable  women  in 
(ireat  Britain',  famous  enough  10  be  caricatured 
by  the  Punch  cartoonist,  Bert  Thomas,  in  the 
comic  journal  .///)■  Sloper  in  1904.  For  a  brief 
period  Amy  Dillwyn  became  a  national  celebrity. 
An  ardent  but  always  non-xioleni  feminist,  she 
campaigned  vigorously  lor  women's  rights, 
fought  hard  to  improve  rudimentar\  state  edu- 
cation and  medical  senices,  and  was  one  ol  ihe 
first  women  to  stand  for  election  to  a  borough 
council  after  the  passing  of  the  (.Qualification  ot 
Women  Act  in  KJ07.  By  this  time  she  was  con- 
sciously beginning  to  play  the  role  that  most 
appealed  to  her  ironic  sense  of  sell-awareness: 
the  rather  eccentric  and  certainly  unorthodox 
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grand  old  lady  of  her  native  Swansea,  whose  cel- 
ebrated love  of  a  good  cigar,  smoked  in  public, 
was  matched  at  a  less  superficial  level  by  deep 
attachment  to  the  uncompromising  principles 
instilled  into  her  by  her  Quaker  family  back- 
ground. Vet  for  all  her  passionate  dedication  to 
public  senice  she  also  knew  how  to  enjoy  herself 
and  as  an  elderly  lady  was  often  seen  at  the  gam- 
ing tables  of  Monte  Carlo  in  the  late  1920s, 
savouring  to  the  full  the  s(jcial  pleasures  made 
possible  by  her  unique  commercial  success. 

Shortly  after  her  ninetieth  birthday  she  died  at 
West  Cross,  Swansea,  13  December  1935,  leav- 
ing a  personal  fortune  of  £1 1 2,000,  almost  exactly 
equalling  the  debt  she  had  inherited  from  her 
father  o\  er  forty  years  earlier. 

[David  Fainting,  ,////)'  Dilln^n,  1^87;  family  papers; 
private  information.!  David  Paivung 

DINGLEY,  Robert  (1710-1781),  philanthropist 
and  connoisseur,  was  baptized  12  September 
1 7 10  at  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  two  surviving  sons  and  four 
daughters  (there  were  nineteen  children  in  all)  of 
Robert  Dingley,  a  Bishopsgate  jeweller,  and  his 
wife  Susanna,  daughter  of  Henrv  tlkin.  .Made 
freemen  of  the  Russia  Company  in  .August  1731, 
he  and  his  brother  Charles  traded  as  partners, 
with  an  agency  in  St  Petersburg,  where,  with 
other  merchants,  they  financed  two  sugar  refiner- 
ies. Robert  represented  the  company's  interests 
at  the  Commons  and  the  .\dmiraltv ,  becoming  its 
consul  and  auditor  in  1759,  as  w  ell  as  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England  (1757-67).  A  member  of  the 
Societv  of  Dilettanti  from  its  foundation  t.1736, 
he  devised  an  influential  plan  in  Februarv  1749 
for  a  public  .Academy  of  .Arts,  and  was  also  an 
active  fellow  of  the  Societv  of  Antiquaries 
(1734-48).  Elected  FRS  in  1748,  he  contributed 
useful  items  to  the  Pliiluiuphical  Tramactiom  on 
gemstones  (vol.  xliv,  1747)  and  irregular  'I'hames 
tides  (vol.  .vlix,  1756). 

As  a  philanthropist,  Dingley  served  on  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Corporation 
(established  in  1747),  and  was  a  governor  and  an 
innovative  inspector  (1758-62)  of  the  London 
Foundling  1  lospital.  He  pioneered  the  Magdalen 
I  lospital  for  Penitent  Prostitutes,  the  first  English 
charitv  of  its  kind,  founded  at  Prescot  Street, 
Whitechapel,  in  1758,  largely  designing  its 
second  building,  which  opened  at  Southwark  in 
1772.  Its  treasurer  and  then,  from  1768,  vice- 
president,  he  is  commemorated  by  Dingley  Lane, 
SVV16.  Several  of  his  talented  architectural 
designs  exist,  including  engravings  of  those  for 
rebuilding  the  King's  and  Queen's  Baths  at  Bath 
(published  by  I.  and  J.  I'aylor  r.i787).  His  1757 
proposals  as  a  fellow  of  the  Societv  of  .Arts 
resulted  in  premiums  being  awarded  for  model- 
ling in  various  media.  I  lis  exceptional  collection  of 
gemstones,  engraved  gems,  drawings,  prints,  and 


natural-historv  specimens  was  auctioned  bv 
White's  on  23  June  1785. 

Dingley  owned  a  house  at  Litde  St  Helen's, 
Bishopgate.  From  1753,  when  he  sold  two  Sussex 
farms,  until  the  death  of  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henrv  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  in  1759,  his  countrv  home  was  in 
Charlton,  moving  to  Lamorbey,  at  Bexley,  when 
he  married  Esther  Spencer  (died  1784)  in  .March 
1760.  He  had  a  son  and  two  daughters  (one  of 
whom  died  verv  young)  by  his  first  marriage. 
Dingley  died  at  Lamorbey  8  .August  1781, 
according  to  the  monumental  inscription  in 
Charlton  parish  church,  where  he  and  his  wives 
are  buried.  1  lis  portrait,  painted  and  presented  in 
1762  by  William  Hoare  [q.v.]  to  the  .Magdalen 
Hospital,  was  engraved  in  mezzotint  by  John 
Dixon  [q.v.]  and  is  in  a  private  collection. 

|H.  F.  B.  Compston,  The  Magdalen  Hospital,  1917; 
S.  P.  B.  Pearce, .-///  IJeal  in  the  Harking:  the  Store  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital  ly^H  to  ig^H,  1958;  J.  H.  Appleby, 
'Robert  Dingley  .  .  .  Merchant,  .Architect  and  Pioneer- 
ing Philanthropist',  \otes  and  Records  oj  the  Royal  Societ)\ 
vol.  \lv,  no.  2,  1991;  idem,  '.Mills,  .Models  and 
.Magdalens — the  Dingley  Brothers  and  the  Society  of 
.\ns\  Journal  0/  the  Royal  Societ}'  of  Arts,  vol.  cxI,  1992.) 

John  H.  Applkbv 

DIXON,  Jeremiah  (1733-1779),  suneyor  and 
astronomer,  was  born  in  Bishop  Auckland, 
countv  Durham,  27  July  1733,  the  fifth  of  the 
seven  children  of  George  Di.xon,  a  well-to-do 
Quaker  coalmine  owner,  and  his  wife  .Man 
Hunter  of  Newcastle.  He  was  educated  at  John 
Kiphng's  School  in  Barnard  Casde,  where  he 
acquired  an  interest  in  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy. W  hile  still  a  young  man  in  south  Durham, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  mathematician 
W  illiam  Emerson,  the  instrument-maker  John 
Bird,  and  the  natural  philosopher  Thomas 
Wright  [qq.v.J. 

In  1760  the  Royal  Societv  chose  Charles 
-Mason  [q.v.]  to  go  to  Sumatra  to  observe  the  1761 
transit  of  \'enus,  and,  probably  on  Bird's  recom- 
mendation, .Mason  suggested  Dixon  should  go  as 
his  assistant.  .An  encounter  with  a  French  frigate 
delayed  their  final  sailing  so  that  they  could  not 
reach  Sumatra  in  time.  They  therefore  landed  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  I  lope,  where  the  transit  was 
successfully  observed  on  6  June  1761.  On  the 
passage  home,  they  stopped  at  St  Helena  in 
October  and,  after  discussion  with  Nevil  .Maske- 
lyne  [q.v.],  who  had  obsened  die  transit  there, 
Dixon  returned  temporarily  to  the  Cape  with 
-Maskelyne's  clock  to  carrv  out  gravitv  experi- 
ments. .Mason  and  Dixon  eventually  reached 
England  early  in  1762. 

In  .August  1763  .Mason  and  Di.xon  signed  an 
agreement  w  ith  Thomas  Penn  and  Frederick  Cal- 
vert, seventh  Baron  Baltimore  [qq.v.],  hereditarv 
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proprietors  of  the  provinces  of  Pennsyhania 
and  Mar\land,  to  go  to  North  America  to  help 
local  suneyors  define  the  disputed  boundar\ 
benveen  the  two  provinces.  Arriving  in  Philadel- 
phia with  their  instruments  in  November,  they 
began  operations  before  Christmas  1763.  When 
work  for  the  proprietors  on  what  was  to  become 
the  famous  Mason-DLxon  line  was  complete  late 
in  1766,  they  began  on  the  Royal  Societ>'s  behalf, 
at  Dixon's  suggestion,  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  on  the  Delmar\a  peninsula  in  Manland 
and  to  make  gravit>  measurements  with  a  clock 
sent  out  by  the  Societ> ,  the  same  one  that  Maske- 
Ivne  had  had  in  St  Helena  and  Dixon  took  to  the 
Cape  in  1761.  They  reponed  their  task  complete 
on  21  June  1768  and  sailed  for  England  on  11 
September.  Before  leaving,  they  were  both 
admitted  as  corresponding  members  of  the 
American  Societ>  held  in  Philadelphia  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge. 

In  1769  DLxon  sailed  to  Norway  with  William 
Bavlv  [q.v.]  in  the  Emerald  lo  make  obser\ations  of 
the  transit  of  \  enus  on  3  June  on  the  Royal 
Societ)  's  behalf  DLxon  obser\  ed  on  Hammerfest 
Island,  Bayly  at  North  Cape,  about  sLxty  miles 
apart  in  case  of  cloudy  weather.  They  reached 
England  again  on  30  July. 

Dixon  returned  to  Durham,  resuming  his  work 
as  a  sur\eyor.  .^mong  places  he  suneyed  at  this 
time  were  the  park  of  .\uckland  Castle  and  Lan- 
chester  Common.  I  le  died  unmarried  in  Cock- 
field,  county  Durham,  22  Januar>  1779.  He 
should  not  be  confused  with  his  contemporary, 
Jeremiah  Dixon,  FRS  (i 726-1 782)  of  Gledhow, 
near  Leeds,  son-in-law  of  John  Smeaton  [q.v.]. 

[H.  VV.  Robinson,  'Jeremiah  Dixon  (i733-'779)— ^ 
biographical  note',  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  vol.  xciv,  June  1950,  pp.  272-4;  A.  Hughlett 
.Mason,  'The  Journal  of  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
D\\on\  Memoirs  of  the  American  Philosophical  Societ)\  vol. 
Ixx\i,  1969;  I).  Howse,  Xeiil  Maskeiyne,  the  Seaman's 
Astronomer,  1989;  C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.).  Dictionary'  of 
Scientific  Biography,  vol.  iii,  1970.]  I3f.rf.k  Howsf. 

DIXON,  Sarah  (1672-1765),  poet,  was  born  in 
Kent  in  1672,  the  daughter  of  James  Dixon,  a 
barrister  originally  of  Rochester,  Kent,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  .Middle  Temple  as  a  clerk  on  20 
.May  1663  and  called  to  the  bar  on  13  .May  1670, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Soulhouse.  Her  only 
known  brother,  James  Dixon,  matriculated  at 
University  (College,  Oxford,  on  17  Februan' 
1694,  aged  seventeen,  but  seems  to  have  died 
soon  afterwards;  he  was  not  awarded  a  degree. 
Details  of  Dixon's  life  are  sparse  and  sometimes 
coniradictoPi.  She  may  have  been  born  in 
Ncwnham,  though  much  of  her  life  seems  to  have 
been  .spent  in  or  near  St  Stephen's  parish,  near 
Canierbuf). 

She  is  known  from  her  single  volume  ui  Poems 
on  Several  Ouasium,  published  anonymously  in 
Canterbury  in   1740  but  attributed  to  her  in 


inscriptions  in  the  Bodleian  and  British  Library 
copies  of  the  book.  Though  the  500  subscribers 
to  this  volume  were  chiefly  local,  members  of  the 
nobilit\',  as  well  as  better-known  poets,  including 
Elizabeth  Carter  and  .Alexander  Pope  [qq.v.],  also 
appear  on  the  list  of  them.  .Additional  poems 
bearing  individual  dates  were  transcribed  on  to 
the  endpapers  of  the  British  Librarv  copy  from  a 
manuscript  owned  by  Dixon's  niece,  a  .\lrs  Eliza 
(nee  De  Langle)  Bunce,  possibly  the  child  of  an 
unidentified  sister.  Eliza  Bunce  was  the  widow  of 
the  Revd  John  Bunce  (died  1786),  vicar  of  St 
Stephen's,  who  encouraged  Dixon's  writing  and 
corrected  it  for  publication.  This  volume  also  has 
appended  a  poem  'On  the  Ruins  of  St.  .Austin's, 
Canterbury',  which  was  published  in  the  Kentish 
Gazette  of  9  July  1774  and  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten sometime  after  Dixon  was  seventv-three  vears 
old. 

An  inscription  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  her 
Poems  describes  her  as  a  widow.  However,  a 
memorial  stone  in  the  chancel  floor  of  St  Ste- 
phen's identifies  her  as  the  daughter  of  James 
Dixon,  barrister.  Her  writings  contain  references 
to  members  of  her  family:  one,  from  1739,  is 
addressed  to  John  and  Eliza  Bunce  on  the  death 
of  their  young  daughter;  another,  among  those 
published  in  her  Poems  in  1740,  is  entided  'On 
the  Death  of  My  Dear  Brother,  Late  of  Univer- 
sity College,  Oxford'.  There  are,  conspicuously, 
no  references  or  dedications  to  a  husband  or 
child. 

Dixon's  verse  is  chiefly  pastoral;  her  preface 
suggests  a  source  for  her  poetic  impulse  in  the 
peaceful  solitude  of  her  youth  in  the  country'. 
Individual  poems  range  from  light  but  pointed 
satire  on  the  follies  and  failings  of  yvomen, 
through  romantic,  ballad-like  lyrics,  to  earnest, 
mature,  religious  verse.  She  characteristically 
underplays  her  education,  intellect,  and  talent  as 
a  'weaker  Woman',  but  her  religious  rationaliza- 
tion of  women's  intellectual  and  social  position  in 
relation  to  men  has  a  rather  bitter  tone:  'Eve's 
Theft  sen  'd  but  to  dignify  .Man's  Soul,  I  ler  Sex 
denied  the  Knowledge  which  she  stole.' 

The  only  other  recorded  detail  of  Sarah 
Dixon's  life  also  comes  from  the  memorial  stone 
at  St  Stephen's.  She  died  23  April  1765  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three. 

I.Middle  Temple  Admissions  Register,  vol.  i,  1949,  p. 
168;  Joseph  I'oster,  Alumni  Oxonienses,  part  !,  vol.  i, 
1 89 1,  p.  406;  Janet  Todd  (ed.), .  /  Dictionary'  of  British 
and  American  Women  II riters,  1984;  Roger  Lonsdale 
(ed.).  Eighteenth  (U-nltin'  Women  Poets:  an  Oxford Anlho- 
lof^',  1989.1  Richard  (iRK.F.NK 

DOBBIE,  Sir  William  Gcorjfe  Shcddcn  ( 1 879- 
1964).  lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  Malta, 
was  born  12  July  i87()  in  .Madras,  the  younger 
child  and  only  son  ol  \\illiam  I  Icrbert  I  )()bbie,  of 
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the  Indian  Civil  Senice,  and  his  wife  and  first 
cousin  (Agatha)  Margaret,  only  child  of  Colonel 
Robert  Shedden  Dobbie,  of  the  Madras  Staff 
Corps.  He  was  a  classical  scholar  at  Charter- 
house, and  was  commissioned  into  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  August  1899  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Woolwich. 

At  Woolwich  Dobbie  joined  a  group  of  the  Ply- 
mouth Brethren  and  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
Sunday  school  and  soldiers'  welfare  work.  On 
marriage  the  Dobbies  agreed  to  dedicate  a  tenth 
of  their  income  to  'the  Lord's  work'.  Christian 
faith  was  the  mainspring  of  Dobbie's  life  and  he 
personified  the  ideal  of  the  officer  as  missionary , 
propagated  by  Charles  Kingsley  [q.v.]. 

After  training  at  the  School  of  Military  Engin- 
eering, Chatham,  he  sened  in  the  Boer  war 
(1901-2)  and  then  in  Chatham  (1904),  Bermuda 
(1904-7),  Harwich  (1907-9),  and  Ireland 
(1909-12),  before  passing  top  into  the  Staff  Col- 
lege at  Camberley  in  191 2.  At  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  191 4  he  went  to  France  and  took  part  in  the 
campaigns  of  the  Marne  and  .Aisne.  Thereafter 
his  war  senice  was  entirely  as  a  staff  officer.  Pro- 
moted Ueutenant-colonel  in  19 16,  he  signed  the 
order  to  the  British  Expeditionary  Force  ending 
hostilities  on  11  November  191 8. 

The  war  had  proved  Dobbie's  exceptional 
ability  as  a  staff  officer  and  for  nine  of  the  ten  fol- 
lowing years  he  sened  in  staff  appointments  in 
the  Rhine  .Army,  .Aldershot,  the  War  Office,  and 
Western  Command.  Promoted  to  command  the 
Cairo  brigade  in  1928,  he  put  down  disturbances 
between  Arabs  and  Jews  in  Palestine  in  1929. 
From  1933  to  1935,  as  major-general,  he  com- 
manded the  Chatham  Area  and  the  School  of 
Military  Engineering  and  was  inspector,  Royal 
Engineers.  His  last  appointment,  before  retiring 
in  August  1939,  was  as  GOC  Malaya  and 
Singapore. 

On  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  he  sought  re- 
employment without  success,  until  in  .April  1940 
he  was  asked  by  General  W.  E.  (later  first  Baron) 
Ironside  [q.v.]  to  go  to  Malta,  as  go\ernor  and 
commander-in-chief,  in  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  I  le  arrived  two  months  before  the  siege 
began  in  June.  For  two  years  the  Italians  and  Ger- 
mans launched  air  raids,  blockaded  the  island  to 
the  verge  of  stanation,  and  kept  it  under  constant 
threat  of  invasion.  Dobbie  shared  the  islanders' 
hardships  and  broadcast  to  and  visited  the  people 
constantlv.  His  belief  in  divine  aid  was  evident  to 
all. 

By  May  1942  he  was  worn  out  and  was  relieved 
by  Viscount  Gort  [q.v.],  who  brought  with  him  the 
George  Cross  awarded  to  .Malta  by  George  \'I. 
Dobbie  was  colonel  commandant.  Royal  Engin- 
eers, from  1940  to  1947  but  was  not  actively  re- 
employed and  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  missionary  work,  sening  on  a  number  of 
Christian  committees.  In  1945  he  published  A 


Ver\'  Present  Help  and  in  1 948  Active  Service  with 
Christ. 

Dobbie  was  appointed  to  the  DSO  in  1916, 
and  appointed  C.\1G  (1919),  CB  (1930),  KCB 
(1941),  and  GC.MG  (1942).  He  received  an  LED 
from  the  Royal  University  of  Malta  in  1 942  and 
from  Leeds  University  in  1944. 

In  1904  he  married  Sybil  (died  1962), 
daughter  of  Captain  Charles  Orde-Browne,  of 
the  Royal  .Artiller>,  a  leading  army  evangelical. 
Her  sister  Mar\  was  the  mother  of  .\Iajor- 
General  Orde  Wingate  [q.v.].  They  had  two  sons, 
one  of  whom  died  on  active  senice  in  1944,  and 
one  daughter.  Dobbie  died  in  Kensington  3 
October  1964. 

[Sybil  Dobbie,  Faith  and  Fortitude,  1979;  private  and 
family  information.)  John  Kf.fga.n 

DOD,  Charlotte  ('Lottie')  (187 1-1960),  sports- 
woman, was  born  24  September  1871  in  Lower 
Bebington,  Cheshire,  the  fourth  and  youngest 
child  in  the  family  of  tw  o  daughters  and  tw  o  sons 
of  James  Dod,  a  wealthy  retired  cotton-broker, 
and  his  wife  .Margaret  Aspinall.  'Lottie'  was  edu- 
cated by  various  tutors  at  the  family  home, 
Edgeworth.  Her  sister  and  two  brothers  taught 
her  to  play  lawn  tennis  at  the  age  of  nine  on  the 
two  courts,  one  grass  and  one  shale,  at  Edge- 
worth. 

Lottie  Dod  lo\  ed  competing  and  with  her  sister 
Ann  entered  tournaments  in  the  .Manchester  and 
Liverpool  areas  from  the  age  of  eleven.  She  could 
wear  shorter  dresses  than  her  older  rivals,  an 
advantage  in  court  coverage.  In  1883  she  and  .Ann 
won  the  consolation  doubles  at  the  .Northern 
Championships  in  .Manchester.  .At  the  Waterloo 
tournament  in  1885  Lottie  Dod,  still  only  thirteen 
and  called  the  'Litde  Wonder',  won  all  three  open 
events.  .At  the  .Northern  Championships  the  same 
year  she  won  the  doubles  and  reached  the  singles 
final,  in  which  she  extended  .Maud  Watson,  the 
reigning  Wimbledon  champion,  to  8-6  7-5. 
Lawn  tennis  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Women 
played  in  hats  and  long-sleeved  day  dresses. 
Lottie  Dod  always  wore  a  white  cricket  cap,  and 
usually  a  light  beige  long-sleeved  blouse,  white  or 
dark  blue  skirt  over  black  stockings,  and  black 
shoes. 

In  1886  Lottie  Dod,  aged  fourteen,  beat  .Maud 
Watson  for  the  first  time  in  the  final  at  the  Bath 
tournament  to  win  the  West  of  England  title.  Her 
game  was  now  well  established.  She  had  a  power- 
ful forehand,  excellent  volley,  accurate  smash, 
and  a  good  length  underarm  sene.  .At  her  first 
Wimbledon  in  1887,  now  an  athletic  figure  of 
middle  height  with  jet-black  hair,  she  successfully 
challenged  the  holder,  Blanche  Bingley,  to  win 
the  tide  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  and  ten  months. 
She   defended   successfuUv   in    1888,   did   not 
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compete  in  i88g  and  1890,  but  returned  to  chal- 
lenge successfully  in  1891  and  retained  the  title 
for  the  next  two  years.  Altogether,  over  a  span  of 
eleven  years,  Lottie  Dod  lost  only  five  times  in 
open  singles  as  she  collected  five  Wimbledon, 
five  Northern,  and  three  West  of  England  titles, 
as  well  as  one  in  Ireland  and  one  at  \Vaterloo. 

After  her  five  Wimbledon  singles  wins,  she 
retired  from  lawn  tennis  at  the  age  of  t\\ent>  -one, 
and,  turning  her  talents  to  golf,  she  became  a 
semi-finalist  at  the  Open  Championship  in  1898 
and  1899  and  won  the  British  Women's  Golf 
Championship  in  1904  at  Troon.  She  also 
became  an  expert  hockey  player  and  was  selected 
to  represent  England  against  Ireland  in  1899  and 
1900.  She  excelled  at  archen  and  won  an  Olym- 
pic silver  medal  at  the  London  Games  in  1908.  At 
St  Moritz  she  became  an  expert  skater  and  passed 
both  the  men's  and  women's  tests.  She  was  later 
appointed  a  skating  judge.  A  naturally  gifted 
sportswoman,  she  became  a  proficient  sculler, 
horsewoman,  and  mountaineer,  and  even  mas- 
tered billiards. 

Lottie  Dod  was  also  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  sang  with  the  London  Oriana  Madrigal 
Society .  During  \\  orld  W  ar  I  she  became  a  home 
nurse  and  was  awarded  the  Red  Cross  gold 
medal.  Later  she  helped  to  run  a  girls'  club  in 
Whitechapel. 

Never  married,  Lottie  Dod  lived  for  many 
years  in  London  before  moving  to  .Vlilford-on- 
Sea.  Although  she  once  said  'I've  always  thought 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  think  too  much  about 
games  or  sports,'  she  died,  27  June  i960,  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Sway,  Hampshire,  arguably  the 
greatest  all-round  sportswoman  England  has  ever 
produced. 

(Alan  Little,  Lottie  Dod,  1983;  Lottie  Dod  scrapbook 
(Kenneth  Ritchie  Wimbledon  Library).] 

John  Barrett 

DOHERTYJohn  (f.1798-1854),  pioneer  trade- 
unionist  and  political  radical,  was  born  in  Ireland 
in  about  1798,  although  the  exact  date  of  birth  is 
still  not  certain.  I  le  came  of  a  labouring  family 
and  he  himself  began  work  in  the  local  cotton 
industr>-  at  the  age  often.  In  1816  he  joined  the 
increasing  flow  of  Irish  migrants  to  Britain,  and 
worked  as  a  cotton-spinner  in  .Manchester.  From 
the  early  days  he  seems  to  have  become  involved 
in  trade-union  activities,  and  for  his  part  in  the 
Manchester  strike  of  1818  he  was  sent  to  prison 
for  two  years  in  1 8 1 9. 

At  this  time  he  was  still  a  rank-and-file  mili- 
tant, but  quickly,  as  the  1820s  moved  along,  he 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  outstanding  trade- 
union  leader  in  Lancashire  in  the  textile  industr>. 
lie  always  remained  a  (Catholic,  with  a  remark- 
able capacity  for  organi/ation,  slraighifor\^ard, 
prm-ocativc  oratory,  and  a  markedly  shrewd  pol- 
itical iasiinct.  I  lis  mentor  in  the  early  years  was 


William  Cobbett  [q.v.],  and  although  in  his  politi- 
cal radicalism  Dohert}'  went  beyond  Cobbett,  the 
attack  upon  'Old  Corruption'  always  remained  an 
essential  part  of  his  attack  upon  contemporar\- 
society'.  As  with  many  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
1 820s,  Dohert)  came  to  accept  a  version  of 'the 
right  of  the  labourer  to  the  whole  produce  of  his 
labour' — an  analysis  of  bourgeois  societ}-  that 
developed  out  of  the  writings  of  William  Thomp- 
son [q.v.]  and  his  contemporaries. 

By  1829  he  had  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
most  of  the  country's  cotton-spinners  into  the 
Grand  General  Union  of  Operative  Cotton  Spin- 
ners, and,  although  it  had  disappeared  by  183 1,  it 
was  an  important  stage  in  the  heightening  of 
class-consciousness  among  certain  groups  of 
working  people.  In  the  early  months  of  1830  he 
broadened  his  vision  with  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Association  of  United  I'rades  for  the 
Protection  of  Labour  (NAPL)  and  during  the 
next  four  years  he  was  at  the  centre  of  the  many 
radical  and  union  initiatives  that  were  such  a 
notable  feature  of  the  period.  He  was  especially 
important  in  the  Society'  for  National  Regener- 
ation, and  he  was  a  major  influence  in  the  coming 
together  of  Owenism  and  trade  unionism  which 
culminated  in  the  Grand  National  Consolidated 
Trades  Union  of  February  1834. 

Throughout  his  radical  and  union  career 
Doherty  produced  a  considerable  number  of 
journals  and  periodicals.  They  included  the  Con- 
ciliator, the  Voice  of  the  People,  the  United  Trades' 
Cooperative  jfountal,  the  Poor  Man's  Advocate,  and 
the  Herald  of  the  Rights  of  Industry' .  This  last,  which 
was  published  weekly  from  early  February  1834 
until  the  end  of  May,  has  become  the  best-known 
of  Doherty's  publications  and  is  the  least  personal 
of  all  of  them.  Much  of  the  Herald  was  a  sustained 
defence  of  the  campaign  for  factory  reform  led  by 
John  Fielden  [q.v.],  as  well  as  of  Fielden's  general 
ideas.  None  of  Doherty's  publications  lasted  very 
long,  but  they  were  an  important  part  of  the 
general  ferment  of  radical  ideas  in  the  years  lead- 
ing up  to  the  Chartist  movement. 

Doherty  married  an  English  girl,  Laura,  a  mil- 
liner, in  1 82 1,  and  according  to  the  1841  census 
there  were  four  children  of  the  marriage,  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  As  a  means  of  livelihood  com- 
patible with  his  politics,  Doherty  set  up  as  a  pub- 
lisher, bookseller,  and  printer  in  Manchester 
from  1832,  and  he  seems  to  have  remained  in  (his 
business  until  his  death.  1  lis  great  days  were  over 
by  the  middle  of  the  1830s,  although  he  was  still 
active,  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  until  at  least  the 
middle  ol  the  next  decade.  In  1838  he  had  made 
an  important  statement  oi  evidence  before  the 
select  committee  on  workmen's  combinations. 
lie  died,  almost  forgotten,  in  Manchester  14 
April  1854. 

jK.  P,  'i'hompson,  The  M<ikiiif(  of  the  H>if;lisli  llorkinf; 
Class,  1963;  R.  Ci.  Kirby  and  A.  K.  Musson,  I'/ic  I  oiieof 
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the  People.  John  Doherlj',  iyg8-i8§4.  Trade  L'nionisI, 
Radical  and  Factor)'  Refortner,  1975;  S.  A.  \V'ea\er,_7»/i« 
Fielden  and  the  Politics  of  Popular  Radicalism,  j  8^^2-1847, 
1987.]  JohnSavillf. 

DOLBEN,  Digby  Augustus  Stewart  Mack- 
worth  ( 1 848-1 867),  poet,  was  born  8  February 
1848  in  Guernsey,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of 
one  daughter  and  three  sons  of  William  Harcourt 
Isham  Mackworth  [Dolben]  and  his  wife  Frances 
Dolben,  a  distant  cousin,  who  was  joint  heiress  of 
the  manor  of  Finedon,  Northamptonshire,  an 
estate  they  rebuilt  extensively.  William  Mack- 
worth  added  his  wife's  surname  to  his  own,  and 
they  assumed  their  place  in  the  foothills  of  county 
aristocracy.  The  literary  interest  of  the  family  is 
indicated  by  their  relationship  to  the  poets  Robert 
Bridges,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  and  V\  inthrop 
Mackworth  Praed  [qq.v.].  Both  Digby's  parents 
were  deeply  religious  and  almost  violently  anti- 
Catholic. 

He  was  first  sent  to  a  strictly  Protestant  prepar- 
atory school  in  Cheam,  then  entered  Eton  in 
January  1862,  where  his  house  was  chosen  for  the 
'staunch  Protestant  bias'  of  the  cleric  in  charge. 
He  became  fag  to  his  cousin,  Robert  Bridges, 
whom  he  had  not  previously  met.  Dolben  early 
developed  his  twin  interests  in  extreme  High 
Church  religion  and  poetry ,  both  of  which  were 
marked  with  strong  eroticism.  He  was  sent  down 
from  Eton  in  1863  for  a  few  months  for  having 
made  a  forbidden  visit  to  a  Jesuit  house.  Early  in 
1864,  before  he  was  sixteen,  he  became  a  lay 
member  of  an  irregular  order  of  English  Bene- 
dictines under  the  leadership  of 'Father  Ignatius' 
(Joseph  Leycester  Lyne,  q.v.),  and  loved  to  wear  a 
monk's  habit  and  cowl  with  bare  feet.  At  the  end 
of  that  year  he  left  Eton  finally,  to  study  with  pri- 
vate tutors  before  taking  entrance  examinations 
for  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 

In  February  1865  he  made  a  brief  visit  to 
Oxford,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Gerard 
Manley  Hopkins  [q.v.],  their  only  meeting  in  per- 
son. Hopkins  was  completely  taken  with  Dolben, 
who  was  nearly  four  years  his  junior,  and  his  pri- 
vate journal  for  confession  the  following  year 
proves  how  absorbed  he  was  in  imperfectly  sup- 
pressed erotic  thoughts  of  him.  Although  Dolben 
was  probably  not  interested  sentimentally  in 
Hopkins,  he  admired  him  and  his  poetrv ,  and  the 
two  young  men  deeply  influenced  each  other  in 
both  their  verse  and  their  intentions  of  becoming 
Roman  Catholic  converts,  an  ambition  Dolben 
had  not  fulfilled  at  his  death. 

I  le  was  an  unusually  charming  and  humorous 
young  man  who  loved  to  shock  both  contempor- 
aries and  elders  by  emotional  and  religious 
excess;  his  poetrv  reflects  his  flamboyant  inter- 
ests. He  had  enormous  fluency  and  ease,  often  in 
1  ligh  Church  devotional  poems  in  which  the 
physical  urgency  of  a  boy  in  his  teens  spills  over 
into  sexual  imagery-  in  describing  his  love  of 


Christ.  Bridges,  who  edited  his  poetry  in  191 1, 
said  dryly  that  reading  it  'makes  one  see  why 
schoolmasters  wish  their  boys  to  play  games'. 
Bridges  regarded  his  work  as  equal  to  'anything 
that  was  ever  written  by  any  English  poet  at  his 
age',  and  it  was  much  admired  by  Henrv  James 
[q.v.].  As  it  stands,  it  is  among  the  best  of  the 
poetry  of  the  Oxford  Movement,  and  probably  a 
longer  life  would  have  produced  the  mastery 
foreseen  by  Bridges  and  James. 

After  two  years  of  preparing  with  tutors, 
Dolben  fainted  during  his  examinations  for  Bal- 
liol in  the  spring  of  1867  and  failed.  On  28  June 
1867  he  was  drowned  in  the  river  Welland  near 
Luffenham,  probably  of  a  stroke,  trying  to  save 
the  life  of  his  tutor's  young  son.  He  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  it  was  the  end  of  a  life  of  excep- 
tional poetic  promise. 

(Robert  Bridges  (ed.),  The  Poems  of  Digb}'  Mackworth 
Dolben  (\sith  a  memoir),  191 1;  .Martin  Cohen  (ed.),  The 
Poems  and  Letters  of  Digby  Macktpurth  Dolben,  184S- 
i86j,  1981;  Dolben  (Finedon)  collection,  Northamp- 
tonshire County  Record  Office.) 

RoBFRT  Bernard  Martin 

DONALD  III,  ban  (fair),  'Donalbane'  {h.  r.1039), 
king  of  Scots  1093-4  and  1094-7,  ^'^s  born 
before,  probably  not  long  before,  1040  when  his 
father,  Duncan  I,  king  of  Scots  [q.v.],  was  killed 
in  batde  'at  an  immature  age'.  His  mother  was  an 
unnamed  cousin  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land [q.v.],  and  he  had  an  elder  brother,  .Malcolm 
III  [q.v.].  The  other  reputed  brother,  Maelmore, 
is  attested  only  by  the  Orkneyinga  saga,  and  the 
relationship  should  be  viewed  with  scepticism. 
On  his  father's  death  and  the  succession  of  .Mac- 
beth [q.v.],  Donald  is  reputed  to  have  fled  to  the 
(W  estern)  Isles,  and  nothing  is  known  of  him  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  Macbeth  and  .Malcolm  III. 

On  Malcolm's  death,  and  that  of  his  oldest  son 
by  Margaret  [q.v.],  daughter  of  Edward  the 
.■\theling  [q.v.],  at  .Alnwick  on  13  November  1093, 
the  Scottish  nobility  chose  Donald  to  be  their 
king.  Malcolm's  oldest  son  (by  his  first  wife), 
Duncan,  had  lived  in  England  probably  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  associated  with  .Anglo-Norman 
culture;  there  was  almost  certainly  a  reaction  also 
against  Margaret  (who  died  within  a  week),  her 
sons,  whom  Donald  exiled,  and  English  immi- 
grants. 

Hence  when  Duncan  II  [q.v.],  with  the  help  of 
WiUiam  II  [q.v.],  expelled  Donald  after  six 
months  in  1094,  Duncan  was  unable  to  retain  the 
throne,  being  forced  to  send  his  French  knights 
packing,  and  then  falling  victim  when  Donald 
returned,  aided,  it  seems,  by  Edmund,  second 
son  of  Malcolm  III  and  Margaret.  The  kingdom 
may  now  have  been  partitioned  between  these 
nvo,  as  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  [q.v.]  asserts. 

.Although  Donald  seems  to  have  made  no 
attack  on  northern  England  (the  usual  means  by 
which    a    new    king    rewarded    his    followers), 
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\\'illiam  II  set  about  destabilizing  his  rule,  first  re- 
cognizing Edgar  [q.v.],  the  oldest  sur\iving  son  of 
Malcolm  III,  as  king-in-e\ile,  then  sending  north 
Edgar  Atheling  to  put  Edgar  on  the  throne 
(1097).  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury, 
Donald  was  killed  by  David,  later  David  I  [q.v.]. 
To  be  preferred  is  the  Scottish  king-list,  which 
claims  that  he  was  captured  and  blinded  by  King 
Edgar,  dying  in  Rescobie  (Angus,  Tayside);  the 
annals  of  Tigemach  confirm  this  by  noting  that 
he  was  blinded  in  1099,  probably  the  date  of  his 
death.  The  king-list  also  claims  that  he  was  first 
buried  in  Dunkeld  but  that  iona  holds  his  bones'; 
if  so,  he  was  the  last  Scottish  king  buried  there. 
But  the  reported  burial  of  Scottish  kings  on  Iona 
may  reflect  only  unfounded  pretensions  by  the 
monaster)  there.  The  claim  that  he  strangled  a 
son  of  David  I  in  revenge  for  being  blinded  is  late 
and  seems  improbable.  His  part  in  Shakespeare's 
Macbeth  deri\es  from  the  fanciful  tales  in  Sco- 
torum  Historiae  {1  ^26)  by  Hector  Boece  or  Boeth- 
ius  [q.v.]. 

The  name  of  Donald's  wife  (if  he  married)  is 
unknown,  but  he  had  a  daughter,  Bethoc,  from 
whom  John  Comyn  of  Badenoch  [q.v.]  derived 
his  claim  to  the  throne  in  1291. 

[.Archibald  H.  Dunbar,  Scottish  Kings,  2nd  edn.,  1906; 
A.  O.  Anderson,  Early  Sources  of  Scottish  History  A.D. 
500-1286,  1922;  .\.  O.  Anderson,  Scottish  Annals  from 
English  Chroniclers,  A.D.  500  to  1286,  1908.) 

A.  A.  M.  Duncan 

DOUGLAS,  Sir  James  (i  803-1 877),  trader  and 
colonial  governor,  was  born  5  June  or  15  .August 
1803  in  Demerara,  British  Guiana,  the  second  of 
three  children  and  younger  son  of  John  Douglas, 
merchant,  and  an  unknown,  probably  coloured, 
woman  whom  he  never  married.  Her  name  may 
have  been  .Miss  Ritchie.  After  a  childhood  in 
Lanark,  Scotland,  where  he  attended  preparaton, 
school,  Douglas  went  to  Canada  in  1819  in  the 
employ  of  a  firm  soon  absorbed  by  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  A  hot-tempered  individual,  he 
early  on  fought  a  duel  and  beat  to  death  an  Indian 
accused  of  murder. 

Transferred  to  Fort  \  ancouver  as  an  account- 
ant, he  rapidly  improved  its  management  and  was 
given  more  responsibilities,  including  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  to  the  north  and  the  .Mexicans 
in  California.  I  laving  founded  Fort  \  ictoria  in 
1843,  he  was  sent  there  as  chief  factor  in  1849. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Vancouver  Island.  Despite  opposition  to  the 
duality  of  his  role  and  criticism  of  his  creating 
a  judgeship  for  his  brother-in-law,  Douglas 
presided  over  the  steady  growth  of  company  and 
colony.  During  the  gold-rush  of  1858  he  moved 
boldly  10  close  I-'raser's  River  to  non-c(jmpany 
trade,  organized  the  policing  of  claims,  assumed 
auihorit)'  over  the  mainland,  and  sternly  main- 
tained law  and  order  in  the  face  of  social  upheav- 


al. His  effectiveness  in  this,  his  finest  hour,  was 
admired  as  his  arrogance  and  conflict  of  interest 
w  ere  deplored,  and  he  was  made  governor  of  the 
new  colony  of  British  Columbia  on  condition  he 
leave  the  company.  In  1859  he  went  to  the  brink 
of  war  with  American  troops  over  San  Juan 
Island,  despite  his  council's  urging  restraint.  He 
seemed  disappointed  when  the  dispute  was 
settled  at  higher  levels.  The  project  of  a  road  con- 
necting the  Cariboo  gold-fields  to  the  coast  occu- 
pied him  from  1862.  Appointed  KCB  when  his 
governorship  of\"ancouver  Island  ended  in  1863, 
he  retired  from  his  British  Columbia  post  in  the 
following  year,  citing  the  state  of  his  health. 

A  physically  vigorous,  tall,  and  muscular  man 
of  dark  complexion,  moderate  in  personal  habits, 
industrious  but  volatile,  he  spoke  fluent  French 
and  several  Indian  dialects.  Stiff  and  cold  in  per- 
sonal relations,  he  was  pompous  and  excessively 
attached  to  the  trappings  of  power.  In  1828  he 
married  'according  to  the  custom  of  the  country' 
Amelia,  the  half-Indian  daughter  of  William 
Connolly,  chief  factor  at  Stuart  Lake,  a  marriage 
religiously  regularized  in  1 836.  They  had  thirteen 
children,  of  whom  one  boy  and  five  girls  lived  to 
maturity.  Douglas  died  in  Victoria,  British 
Columbia,  2  August  1877. 

(R.  H.  Coats  and  R.  E.  Gosnell,  Sir  fames  Douglas, 
1908;  B.  A.  McKelvie,  'Sir  James  Douglas:  a  New  Por- 
trait', 5n7/'j.7/  Columbia  Historical  Quarterly,  1943;  Derek 
Pethick,  7a/;;«  Douglas,  Sen-ant  ofTmo  Empires,  1969; 
Walter  N.  Sage,  Sir  fames  Douglas  anil  British  Columbia, 
1930;  D.  B.  Smith,  _7rtw/fs  Douglas  in  California.  1841, 
1965;  .Margaret  A.  Ormsby  in  Dictionary'  of  Canadian 
Biography,  vol.  x,  1972,  pp.  238-49.] 

JosF.PH  M.  McCarthy 

DOUGLAS,  Keith  Castellain  (1920- 1944), 
poet,  was  born  24  Januarv  1920  in  Tunbridge 
Wells,  the  only  child  of  Captain  Keith  Sholto 
Douglas,  -MC,  soldier  and  chicken  farmer,  and 
his  wife,  (.Marie)  Josephine,  daughter  of  Charles 
Castellain,  a  man  of  private  means.  I  lis  childhood 
was  spent  in  Cranleigh,  and  he  was  educated 
at  Edgeborough  School,  Guildford,  where  he 
revealed  precocious  talents  as  artist,  poet,  and 
sportsman,  and  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London.  In 
1927  his  father  left  home  and,  in  due  course, 
remarried.  Like  Lord  Byron  [q.v.],  who  suffered 
a  similar  deprivation  and  whom  he  would  grow 
to  resemble  in  other  ways,  Douglas  hero- 
worshipped  the  absent  captain,  at  twelve  begin- 
ning an  autobiographical  essay:  'As  a  child  he  was 
a  militarist,  and  like  many  of  his  warlike  elders, 
built  up  heroic  opinions  upon  little  information — 
some  scrappy  war  stories  of  his  father.' 

In  1938  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  where  his  influential  tutor  was 
Edmund  Blunden  (q.v. J,  soldier-poet  of  an 
earlier  war  than  that  for  which  Douglas  enlisted 
in  1940.  .A  year  later,  now  a  second  lieutenant,  he 
sailed  to  Palestine  to  join  the  Nottinghamshire 
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Sherwood  Rangers  Yeomanry,  a  cavalry  regiment 
that  had  recently  exchanged  its  horses  for  tanks. 
Moving  w ith  them  to  north  Africa,  he  was  initially 
held  in  enforced  inactivity  behind  the  lines,  a 
problem  which  he  solved  in  characteristic  style: 
'The  Battle  of  Alamein  began  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1942.  Six  days  aftenvards  1  set  out  in 
direct  disobedience  of  orders  to  rejoin  my  regi- 
ment. My  batman  was  delighted  with  this 
manoeuvre.  "I  like  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "You're  shit 
or  bust,  you  are."  This  praise  gratified  me  a  lot.' 
So  ends  the  introduction  to  Douglas's  prose 
memoir  of  that  battle  and  its  aftermath,  .^/«wm;  to 
ZemZem.  Published  posthumously  in  1946,  with 
his  own  illustrations  and  an  appendix  of  poems, 
this  rendered  the  war  in  the  Western  Desert  as 
graphically  as  Blunden's  Vndertonei  oJHar  (igzS) 
had  depicted  life  and  death  on  the  western  front. 

Douglas  had  an  artist's  eye  for  the  horrors — 
and  also  the  absurdities — of  battle.  Technically, 
his  war  poems  show  the  influence  ol  those  of 
Wilfred  Owen  [q.v.j,  but  their  language  is 
simpler,  more  direct,  and  they  have  nothing  of  his 
indignation.  There  was  less  cause  for  indignation 
in  the  desert  than  in  the  trenches,  and  Douglas 
never  lost  his  insatiable  appetite  for  experience. 
W  here  Owen's  preface  to  his  poems  had  declared 
'This  book  is  not  about  heroes',  Douglas  in  both 
his  poetry  and  prose  celebrates  the  last  stand  of 
the  chivalric  hero,  men  like  his  colonel,  'Picca- 
dilly Jim'.  In  his  poem  'Sportsmen'  he  asks:  'How 
then  can  1  live  among  this  gentle  obsolescent 
breed  of  heroes,  and  not  weep?'  1  lis  language, 
finely  responsive  to  his  theme,  fuses  ancient  and 
modern:  his  fellow  officers  are  'gentle',  like  the 
'verray  parfit  gentil  knight'  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
[q.v.],  and  at  the  same  time  'obsolescent'. 

Douglas  was  wounded  by  a  mine  in  Januar\ 
1943,  but  sunived  the  desert  campaign.  Back  in 
England  for  Christmas,  he  wrote  some  of  his 
finest  poems,  collected  and  copied  others,  and  by 
the  end  of  March  had  completed  manuscripts  of 
Alamein  to  Zem  Zem  and  a  volume  of  poems. 

He  commanded  a  tank  troop  in  the  main 
assault  on  the  Normandy  beaches,  and  his  death 
outside  the  village  of  St  Pierre,  9  June  1944, 
robbed  English  literature — as  had  Owen's  death 
in  19 1 8 — of  the  most  individual  and  accom- 
plished poet  of  his  generation.  I  le  was  unmar- 
ried. 

[Desmond  Graham  (ed.),  Alamein  to  Zem  Zem,  1979, 
The  Complete  Poeins  of  Keith  Douglas,  1978,  and  Keith 
Douglas:  a  Prose  Miscellany,  1985;  Desmond  Graham, 
Keith  Douglas  ig20-ig44:  a  Biography,  1974.) 
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DOWN,  John   Langdon   Haydon   Langdon- 

(1828-1896),  physician.  [See  langdon-down, 

JOHN  LANGDON  H.WDON.] 

DOWSON,  Ernest  Christopher  (1867- 1900), 
poet,  was  born  2  August  1867  in  Lee,  Kent,  the 


elder  son  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  Alfred 
Dowson,  nephew  of  .Alfred  Domett  [q.v.)  and 
friend  of  Robert  Browning  and  R.  L.  Stevenson 
[qq.v.],  and  his  wife  .Annie  Swan,  of  Scottish  des- 
cent. His  father  owned  a  dr\  dock,  Bridge  Dock, 
on  the  Thames  at  Limehouse,  described  as 
'Rainham's  Dock'  in  ./  Comedy  of  Masks.  .After 
irregular  schooling,  in  1886  he  went  up  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  He  left  in  1887  after 
five  terms,  without  completing  the  papers  for 
honour  moderations. 

.After  leaving  Oxford  he  worked  supenising 
the  dry  dock,  but  not  with  any  great  commitment, 
preferring  instead  the  London  literan  society  of 
Lionel  Pigot  Johnson,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
Oscar  Wilde,  and  .Aubrey  Beardsley  [qq.v.]. 
Dowson  contributed  to  the  principal  aesthetic 
magazines:  Century  Guild  Ilohb)'  Horse,  Yellow 
Book,  Saioy,  and  the  anthologies  published  by  the 
Rhymers'  Club  (1892  and  1894).  He  collaborated 
with  Arthur  .Moore  on  the  novel  .-/  Comedy  of 
Masks  (i8g;i).  His  principal  published  works  were 
Dilemmas  (1895),  lerses  (1896),  The  Pierrot  of  the 
Minute:  a  Dramatic  Phantasy  in  One  Act  (1897), 
Adrian  Rome  (1899)  (with  .A.  Moore),  and  Deco- 
rations (1899).  He  also  translated  Pierre  Choder- 
los  de  Laclos'  Les  Liaisons  dungereuses  (1898), 
\'oltaire's  La  Puceile  d'OrUam  (1899),  and  several 
other  works. 

Ihe  principal  love  affair  of  his  life  w as  with 
Adelaide  Eoltinowicz  ('Missie'),  who  was  twelve 
when  he  first  met  her  sen  ing  in  a  restaurant,  ''The 
Poland',  at  Sherwood  Street.  She  was  his 
Beatrice  and  the  dedicatee  of  /  erses.  She  married 
the  tailor  August  Noelte,  causing  Dowson  'the 
torture  of  the  damned'.  Through  the  letters  and 
poetr\  there  runs  a  strong  current  of  paedophilia, 
which  has  an  erotic  strain;  but  it  is  tempered  by  a 
humane  appreciation  of  the  freshness  and  gener- 
osity of  children  not  yet  tainted  b\  the  manners  of 
societ).  In  the  letters  this  positive  appreciation 
runs  alongside  outbreaks  of  striking  misanthropy. 
'Youth'  is  an  important  poem  on  the  loss  of  child- 
hood. Dowson's  poetr\  is  mannered,  literan, 
mellifluous,  and  in  a  diction  operating  on  a  nar- 
row register.  The  principal  modern  influence  is 
.A.  C.  Swinburne  [q.v.].  T.  S.  Eliot  [q.v.]  des- 
cribed Dowson  as  'the  most  gifted  and  technically 
perfect  of  his  age'.  His  most  famous  poem  is  'Non 
sum  qualis  eram  bonae  sub  regno  cynarae', 
modelled  on  the  first  ode  in  book  iv  of  Horace  and 
containing  the  well-known  refrain  'I  have  been 
faithful  to  thee,  Cynara!  in  my  fashion.'  '\itae 
summa  brevis  spem  nos  vetat  incohare  longam', 
with  its  reference  to  'the  days  of  wine  and  roses'  is 
a  quintessentially  1890s  piece. 

In  about  189 1-2  Dowson  was  received  into  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  produced  certain  religio- 
aesthetic  poems,  such  as  'Nuns  of  Perpetual 
.Adoration'  and  'Carthusians'.  'The  dn  dock  was 
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relinquished  to  the  foreman  in  1894  and  Dowson 
lived  in  Brittany,  principally  in  Pont  Aven. 
Leonard  Smithers  paid  him  a  salar\-  for  produc- 
ing translations.  Both  his  parents  committed 
suicide,  his  father  in  August  1894  and  his  mother 
sL\  months  later.  R.  H.  Sherard  nursed  him  dur- 
ing the  last  six  months  of  his  life.  He  died  23 
Februar\  1900  at  26  Sandhurst  Gardens,  Cat- 
ford.  He  was  unmarried. 

[\  ictor  Plarr,  Ernest  Dowson  i888-i8gy:  Reminiscences, 
Unpublished  Letters  and  Marginalia,  I9i4;.\l.  Longaker, 
Ernest  Donjon,  1945;  Desmond  Flower  and  Henr) 
Maas,  The  Letters  of  Ernest  Dowson,  1967;  B.  I.  Evans, 
English  Poetry  in  the  Later  \ineteenth  Centur)',  1933, 
revised  1966,  pp.  402-8;  Edgar  Jepson,  Memories  of  a 
Victorian,  vol.  i,  1933. 1  Bernard  Richards 

DR.\KE,  Judith  (fl.  1696),  writer  of  feminist  pol- 
emic and  medical  practitioner,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Cambridge  solicitor  and  the  younger  sister  of 
James  Drake  [q.v.],  physician  and  political  writer. 
It  was  probably  from  her  brother,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
that  she  acquired  her  medical  knowledge.  In 
1723,  summoned  to  appear  before  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  [q.v.],  president  of  the  College  of  Phys- 
icians, she  defended  herself  against  accusations 
of  medical  malpractice  made  by  'a  malicious 
informant'.  Apparently  she  regularly  dispensed 
medicines  to  'those  not  in  acute  distempers' 
among  her  'own  sex  and  litde  children'. 

She  is  best  known  for  her  probable  authorship 
of  the  anonymous  pamphlet  ^^n  Essay  in  Defence  of 
the  Female  Sex  (1696),  frequently  ascribed  to 
Mar\  .^stell  [q.v.].  It  was  included  in  a  catalogue 
of  second-hand  books  sold  after  1741  by  the  pub- 
lisher Edmund  Curll  [q.v.],  where  it  was  des- 
cribed as  written  by  'Mrs.  Drake,  probably  a  sister 
of  Dr.  James  Drake,  who  attended  to  the  publi- 
cation of  the  pamphlet'.  The  author's  preface 
refers  to  'the  gentleman,  who  was  so  kind  as  to 
take  care  of  the  Publication  of  it,  only  to  excuse 
me  from  appearing'.  'The  same  gentleman'  per- 
suaded her  not  to  put  her  name  to  the  pamphlet 
for  fear  of  the  'Malice'  of  men  who  'greedily  .  .  . 
suck  in  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  A  Woman'. 
The  pamphlet  is  prefaced  by  an  elegant  poem  in 
praise  of  the  author  by  James  Drake. 

Written  in  a  lively  and  witty  style,  the  pamphlet 
defends  women  against  the  accusations  of  vanity, 
impertinence,  enviousness,  dissimulation,  and 
inconstancy  which  men  make  against  them.  In 
satirical  sketches  of  the  Scholar,  the  Country 
Squire,  the  Beau,  the  \  irtuoso,  the  Poet,  and  the 
Coffee-house  Politicians  she  revealed  the  weak- 
nesses of  men.  While  admitting  to  'a  verv  great 
Veneration'  for  the  Royal  Society  in  general,  she 
thought  there  was  'a  vast  difterence  between  the 
particular  .Members'.  She  attacked  the  Wtiisltn/nie 
and  dockel-ihell  I  lunters'.  \V  hat  'noble  Rem- 
edies, what  seniceable  Insirumenis'  had  they 
produced  10  equal  'so  good  a  Med'cine  as  Stew'd 


Prunes,  or  so  necessary  an  Instrument  as  a  Flye- 
Flap'?  She  argued  that  women  by  nature  were  no 
less  talented  than  men.  She  had  sharp  words  for 
those  men  who  believed  time  spent  in  women's 
company  was  'mis'employ'd'  but  admitted  that 
among  the  'inferior  sort',  'the  Condition  of  the 
two  Sexes'  was  'more  level'  than  among  their 
social  superiors.  Although  almost  certainly 
influenced  by  Astell's  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies 
(1694),  she  attached  litde  importance  to  the  role 
of  education  in  achieving  greater  equality 
between  the  sexes. 

After  1696  she  appears  to  have  abandoned 
writing.  But  when  her  brother  died  in  1707,  hav- 
ing just  completed  his  second  volume  ofAnthro- 
pologia  Nova:  or  A  New  System  of  Anatomy,  Judith 
published  it,  edited  the  text,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  dedicanon  that  prefaced  it. 

[Florence  M.  Smith,  Aiari'  Aslell,  1916,  appendix  ii; 
British  Libran,-,  Sloane  MS  4047  f.  38;  William  \lunk, 
The  Roll  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  vol.  ii,  1861, 
pp.  16-18. j  Bridgf.t  Hill 

DRESSER,  Christopher  (1834-1904),  designer 
and  botanist,  was  born  4  July  1834  in  Glasgow, 
the  second  son  and  third  of  six  children  of  Chris- 
topher Dresser,  excise  officer,  of  Yorkshire,  and 
his  wife  Mar\-  Nettleton  of  Norton,  near  Doncas- 
ter,  Yorkshire.  The  family  was  posted  to  Sussex 
in  1847  and  Dresser  was  educated  at  the  Govern- 
ment School  of  Design  at  Somerset  House  in 
London  from  1847  to  1854.  He  became  arguably 
the  first  industrial  designer,  working  in  ceramic, 
glass,  metal,  furniture,  wallpapers,  and  textiles. 
He  was  influential  as  a  theorist  in  Britain  and 
America  and  anticipated,  especially  in  his  metal- 
work,  the  functional  st\  le  of  the  Modern  move- 
ment. 

The  interests  that  provided  a  consistent  source 
of  inspiration  throughout  his  career,  botany  and 
oriental  art,  developed  while  he  was  still  at  the 
School  of  Design.  I  le  also  came  under  the 
influence  there  of  I  Ienr>-  Cole,  Richard  Red- 
grave, and  Owen  Jones  [qq.v.],  whose  Grammar  of 
Ornament  of  1856  included  Dresser's  first  pub- 
lished illustration. 

Unlike  W  illiam  .Morris  [q.v.],  who  was  in  some 
ways  influenced  by  him,  he  realized  the  import- 
ance of  co-operation  with  industn  in  bringing 
well-made  objects  within  reach  ol  the  widest 
possible  public.  1  le  made  a  point  ot  working  with 
modern  materials  such  as  cast  iron  and  linoleum. 
1  lis  design  theor>  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
natural  forms  should  be  abstracted  and  made 
geometric  for  use  in  ornamentation,  and  he  lik- 
ened the  designer's  mind  to  'the  vital  force  of  the 
plant  ever  developing  itself  into  forms  of  beauty'. 
His  interest  in  natural  sciences  ran  parallel  with 
his  design  work  at  the  beginning  ol  his  career,  and 
his  appointments  included  the  chair  of  botany 
applied  to  the  fine  arts  at  the  department  of 
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science  and  art,  South  Kensington  (i860),  and 
the  chair  of  ornamental  art  and  botany  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  (1862). 

Among  his  first  important  writings  were  'On 
the  Relation  of  Science  to  Ornamental  Art',  a 
paper  given  to  the  Royal  Institution  in  1857,  and 
The  Rudiments  of  Botany  and  Unity  and  Variet)\ 
both  of  1859.  On  the  strength  of  the  two  latter  he 
was  awarded  a  doctorate  by  Jena  University  in 
i860.  He  was  always  extremely  proud  of  this  and 
made  a  point  of  being  known  as  Dr  Dresser.  He 
was  disappointed  in  the  same  year  when  his 
application  for  the  chair  of  botany  at  London 
University  was  unsuccessful. 

In  1862  he  published  The  Art  of  Decorative 
Design.  It  shows  the  influence  of  A.  W.  N.  Pugin 
[q.v.]  and  was  important  as  the  first  popular  book 
on  design  to  show  readers  how  to  create  designs 
themselves.  In  1880  he  set  up  the  Art  Furnishers' 
Alliance  at  Bond  Street  to  sell  'artistic  house  fur- 
nishing material'.  Gradually  his  scientific  inter- 
ests took  less  of  Dresser's  time.  In  1876-7  he 
made  his  first  visit  to  Japan  and  this  confirmed  his 
admiration  for  oriental  design  and  inspired  much 
of  his  best  work,  as  well  as  a  book,  fapan:  its 
Architecture,  Art,  and  Art  Manufactures  (1882). 

In  1854  he  married  I'hirza,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Perry,  a  lay  missionary  of  .Vladeley,  Shrop- 
shire. They  had  five  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
and  Dresser's  hectic  career  was  driven  in  part  by 
the  need  to  support  them  all.  He  died  at  the  I  lotel 
Central,  Mulhouse,  24  November  1904,  and  was 
buried  at  Mulhouse  in  an  unmarked  grave.  His 
work  was  largely  forgotten  until  1937  when  (Sir) 
Nikolaus  Pevsner  [q.v.]  acclaimed  him  as  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  modern  design. 

[Christopher  Dresser  i8j4-igo4,  catalogue  of  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Camden  Arts  Centre,  1979;  \\  ider  Halen,  Chris- 
topher Dresser,  1990;  information  from  Stuart  Durant.j 

Rosemary  Hill 

DRUMMOND,  Dugald  (1840-19 12),  mechani- 
cal engineer,  was  born  i  January  1840  in  Ardros- 
san,  Ayrshire,  the  son  of  George  Drummond,  a 
permanent-way  inspector  on  the  Bowling  to  Bal- 
loch  Railway,  and  his  wife  Christina  Thomson. 
He  had  at  least  one  brother,  Peter  [q.v.].  In  1856 
he  commenced  an  engineering  apprenticeship 
with  Forrest  &  Barr  of  Glasgow,  .^fter  gaining 
experience  w  ith  his  father's  railw  ay  and  with  Peto, 
Brassey  &  Betts  at  Birkenhead,  he  worked  under 
Samuel  Waite  Johnson  at  the  Cowlairs  (Glasgow) 
works  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  (later  North 
British)  Railway.  In  1865  he  became  foreman 
erector  at  the  Inverness  workshops  of  the  High- 
land Railway,  under  William  Stroudley  [q.v.],  and 
works  manager  in  the  following  year.  In  1870  he 
followed  Stroudley,  with  whom  he  had  developed 
a  close  friendship,  when  the  latter  moved  to  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  as 
locomotive    and    carriage    superintendent    and 


became  locomotive  and  carriage  works  manager 
of  that  railway. 

In  1875  Drummond  was  appointed  locomotive 
superintendent  of  the  North  British  Railway, 
where  he  found  the  locomotive  stock  and  work- 
shops somewhat  run  down.  He  rapidly  took  steps 
to  improve  and  re-equip  the  Cowlairs  workshops 
and  to  introduce  new  passenger  and  freight  loco- 
motives of  improved  performance,  initially  closely 
following  Stroudley's  designs.  He  then  intro- 
duced a  new  type  of  4-4-0  express  locomotive, 
with  a  leading  bogie  which  gave  much  smoother 
and  safer  negotiation  of  cuned  track  at  speed, 
and  these  ran  for  fifty  years  from  their  entr\  into 
service  in  1876.  This  type  of  locomotive  was 
repeated  by  him  after  he  transferred  to  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  in  1882  and  was  further  devel- 
oped by  his  successors  on  that  railway  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  Some  of  these  locomotives  took  part 
in  the  railway  'race'  from  London  to  Aberdeen  in 
1895,  when  there  was  keen  competition  between 
the  west  and  east  coast  routes  for  Anglo-Scottish 
passenger  traffic,  and  averaged  well  over  60 
m.p.h.  from  Carlisle  to  Aberdeen  on  severe 
gradients.  Drummond  also  carried  out  extensive 
tests  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  locomotives. 

In  1890  he  resigned  from  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
way to  establish  an  engineering  works  in  Queens- 
land. This  project  w  as  abortive  and  he  returned  to 
form  the  Glasgow  Railway  Engineering  works, 
where  industrial  locomotives  were  built.  In  1 895 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  William  .\dams 
[q.v.]  as  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Lon- 
don and  South  Western  Railway,  where  he  had 
new  and  well-equipped  locomotive  workshops 
built  in  Eastleigh  to  replace  the  existing  inad- 
equate facilities  in  Nine  Elms  in  London.  He 
introduced  new  main-line  and  suburban  pas- 
senger and  freight  locomotives  developed  from 
those  he  had  designed  in  Scotland,  which  gave 
excellent  results  and  had  similarly  elegant  out- 
lines, although  his  later  and  more  pow  erful  4-6-0 
type  locomotives  were  less  successful.  He  was  a 
highly  innovative  engineer,  introducing  develop- 
ments in  boiler  design  and  the  use  of  locomotive 
exhaust  steam  for  pre-heating  the  feed  water. 

Drummond  was.  a  forceful  personality  and 
could  be  dour  and  difficult,  although  fair  in  deal- 
ings with  his  men,  who  appreciated  his  loco- 
motives and  respected  him  personally.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineers,  becoming  a  Telford  medallist  of 
the  former  for  his  outstanding  paper  in  1897  on 
locomotive  efficiency  trials  on  the  Caledonian 
Railway.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Surbiton,  Surrey, 
7  November  191 2,  whilst  still  in  office.  He  was 
married  and  had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxc\', 
1914;  Engineering,  vol.  xciv,  November  191 2,  p.  685; 
Charles  S.  Lake,  'Some  C.M.E.'s  I  Have  Known',  Rail- 
way  Magazine,    vol.    Ixxxix,  July/August    1943,    pp. 
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213-15;  C.  Hamilton  Ellis,  'Famous  Locomorive 
Engineers',  Locomolhe  Carriage  and  IVagon  Review,  1 5 
June  1938,  pp.  192-6.]  George  W.  Carpenter 

DRUMMOND,  Peter  (185(^1918),  locomotive 
engineer,  was  born  13  August  1850  in  Polmont, 
Stirlingshire,  the  son  of  George  Drummond,  who 
was  at  the  time  a  permanent-way  inspector  on 
that  section  of  the  North  British  Railway,  and  his 
wife  Christina  Thomson.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
his  career  he  followed  his  brother  Dugald  [q.v.], 
ten  years  his  senior  and  a  much  more  forceful 
character,  to  Brighton  and  then  back  to  Cowlairs 
and  St  Rollox  in  Glasgow.  Even  much  later  when 
he  was  a  locomotive  superintendent  in  his  own 
right,  he  was  clearly  influenced  by  his  brother's 
designs. 

When  Peter  was  still  quite  young  the  family 
moved  to  Mar\hill  in  the  north  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  Forrest  &  Barr, 
general  engineers  and  millwrights.  He  then 
joined  his  brother  at  the  Brighton  works  of  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  from 
1 87 1  to  1875,  working  under  the  direction  of 
William  Stroudley  [q.v.],  after  which  the  two 
brothers  moved  to  the  North  British  Railwav 
works  at  Cowlairs  and  in  1882  to  the  neighbour- 
ing works  at  St  Rollox  of  the  Caledonian  Railwav, 
where  Peter  was  appointed  assistant  locomotive 
engineer  and  works  manager. 

In  1896  he  became  locomotive  superintendent 
of  the  Highland  Railway  in  Inverness  in  suc- 
cession to  David  Jones,  whose  engines  were 
generally  reliable  and  well  liked.  Tactfully,  he 
designed  a  4-6-0  express  passenger  locomotive 
that  owed  more  than  a  litde  to  Jones's  influence, 
and  it  was  ven,  successful  on  the  demanding 
gradients  of  the  Perth-Inverness  line.  Fifty  simi- 
lar engines  were  subsequently  delivered  to  the 
French  railways. 

He  accepted  an  offer  in  19 12  from  the  Glas- 
gow and  South  Western  Railway  to  become  their 
locomotive  superintendent  in  Kilmarnock,  where 
he  immediately  made  sweeping  changes  to  their 
previous  design  practices  which  were  neither 
popular  nor  generally  successful.  In  time,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  modifications  which  over- 
came most  of  the  problems,  and  his  engines 
became  quite  well  liked  by  their  drivers  and  fire- 
men. I  le  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution 
of  Mechanical  Kngineers  in  1898.  He  married 
.\lar>  Philipps,  but  details  of  his  family  are  not 
kiiown.  I  le  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  education 
of  his  men  and  in  their  improvement  societies.  I  le 
died  in  Kilmarnock  30  June  191 8. 
[Prweedingi  oj  ihe  Imliluliun  oj  Mechanical  Engineen,  vol. 
X,  1918,  pp.  449-50;  C.  Mighet,  Scoiiish  l.dcomoiive 
//itiory.  iHji-ig23,  1970.)  Ronald  M.  Bir.se 

DUFF,  Edward  Gordon  (1863-1924),  biblio- 
grapher, was  bom  16  February  1863  in  Liver- 
p<K»l,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  (there  were  no 


daughters)  of  Robert  Duff,  merchant  of  Prince's 
Park,  Liverpool,  and  his  wife  Jane  Gordon.  1  le 
was  educated  at  Cheltenham  College,  entered 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1883,  and  took  a 
pass  degree  in  classics  in  1887.  While  at  Oxford 
he  began  to  draw  up  a  catalogue  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  books  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Neither 
the  Bodleian  nor  the  British  Museum^  however, 
would  offer  him  a  place,  and  in  1 889  he  began  to 
read  for  the  bar. 

He  had  to  wait  for  more  congenial  work  until 
1893,  when  Mrs  Rylands  appointed  him  her 
librarian.  He  had  the  task  of  cataloguing  her 
books  (including  the  Spencer  librar\),  advising  on 
new  purchases,  organizing  the  collection,  and 
supen  ising  its  transfer  to  the  new  John  Rvlands 
Library  in  Manchester.  Fhe  library  opened  in 
1900,  but  Duff  resigned  shortlv  afterwards,  hav- 
ing quarrelled  with  the  trustees.  He  never  took 
another  permanent  job,  but  supported  himself 
with  freelance  work  (he  catalogued  books  for  the 
London  booksellers  Pearson  &  Co.),  with  aca- 
demic appointments  (he  was  Sandars  reader  in 
bibliography  at  Cambridge  in  1899,  1904,  and 
19 11),  and  with  the  income  from  his  books. 

His  first  work.  Early  Printed  Books,  was  pub- 
lished in  1893,  followed  by  Early  English  Printing 
in  1896.  His  works  on  early  printing  included  rsvo 
textbooks,  The  Printers,  Stationers  and  Bookbinders 
of  Hestminster  and  London  from  14J6  to  i^^^ 
(1906)  and  The  English  Provincial  Printers, 
Stationers  and  Bookbinders  to  i^^j  (191 2),  a 
biographical  dictionary,.-/  Centur)^  of  the  English 
Book  Trade  I457-K>57  (1905),  anda  bibliogra- 
phy, twenty-eight  years  in  the  making,  o{ Fifteenth 
Century  English  Books  (19 17).  A  yvork  on  armorial 
book-stamps  remained  unpublished. 

Duff  regarded  bibliography  as  a  science:  his 
yvork  set  neyv  standards  of  accuracy.  He  yvas 
scathing  in  his  criticism  of  colleagues  yvhose  yvork 
did  not  match  these  standards.  A  Liverpool  friend 
remembered  him  as  'a  tall  spare  man  yvith  alert 
eyes  and  a  very  beautiful  voice,  but  y\  ith  an  ironic 
and  often  unkind  humour  about  his  con- 
temporaries'. 

Duff  never  married.  I  le  lived  in  Liverpool  until 
191 5,  and  thereafter  in  Oxford  until  his  death 
there  28  September  1924. 

lObituarics  in  l.ibrar\\  4th  scries,  vol.  v,  1924-s,  pp. 
264-6,  and  Lihrar}'  Assuciulion  Record,  xol.  ii,  1424,  pp. 
226-8;  A.  S.  Marsh,  'Edward  (Jordon  Duft:  a  Hiblio- 
graphy'  (University  of  London  diploma  in  librarianship, 
•y.S.l.  unpublished);  letters  and  papers  in  the  L  niversity 
Library,  Cambridge  (especially  Add.  6463,  82g4-7, 
859i-86;5i);  letters  to  Duff  in  the  Huntington  Library, 
San  .Marino,  Cialifornia.l  A.  C.  Hint 

DUNCAN,  William  Henry  (1805-1863),  phys- 
ician and  medical  officer  of  health,  was  born  in 
Liverpool  27january  1805,  the  third  son  and  fifth 
of  the  seven  children  of  (ieorge  Duncan,  mer- 
chant of  Liverpool,  and  his  wile  (Christian,  the 
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youngest  daughter  of  the  Revd  James  Currie, 
minister  of  Middlebie  and  of  Kirkpatrick 
Fleming,  Dumfriesshire,  and  a  sister  of  Dr  James 
Currie,  MD,  FRS,  of  Liverpool  [q.v.j.  He  was 
educated  under  the  supen  ision  of  his  uncle,  the 
Revd  Henr\  Duncan,  DD  [q.v.],  at  Ruthwell 
manse,  his  tutors  including  Robert  Mitchell.  In 
1825-9  he  studied  at  Edinburgh  Universit),  gra- 
duating MD  in  1829;  the  dedicatees  of  his  thesis, 
'De  Ventris  in  Reliquum  Corpus  Potestate'  (on 
the  influence  of  the  abdomen  over  the  body  in 
general),  included  Professors  William  P.  Alison 
and  James  Home  [qq.v.J. 

By  1830  Duncan  was  in  medical  practice  in 
Liverpool,  also  sening  as  a  physician  at  the 
Central  and  North  Dispensaries.  I  lis  published 
analysis  of  the  cholera  cases  he  attended  during 
the  1832  epidemic  drew  attention  to  the  correla- 
tions between  disease  and  environment  (in  par- 
ticular the  habitations,  principally  in  cellars  and 
courts,  of  the  poor).  In  1804  Currie  had  also  writ- 
ten on  the  relationships  between  health  and 
environment  in  Liverpool.  Duncan  submitted 
evidence  to  the  inquirv  into  the  corporation  of 
Liverpool  (1833),  the  commission  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  in  Ireland  (1836  report),  and 
the  House  of  Commons'  select  committee  on  the 
health  of  towns  (1840),  detailing  the  deplorable 
'sanitar\  state  of  the  labouring  classes'  in  Liver- 
pool, whose  population  was  rapidly  increasing, 
principally  by  migration  from  Ireland  and  else- 
where. His  paper  'On  the  Physical  Causes  of  the 
High  Rate  of  Mortality  in  Liverpool'  (1843)  was 
particularly  influential;  Liverpool  he  declared  to 
be  'the  most  unhealthy  town  in  England'.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Liverpool  branch  of 
the  I  lealth  of  Towns  Association,  established  in 

1845- 

It  was  largely  due  to  Duncan's  efforts  that 
Liverpool  Corporation  promoted  the  Liverpool 
Sanitarj'  Act  1846,  which  established  a  public 
health  senice  as  an  essential  activity  of  local 
government.  Under  the  Act  he  was  appointed 
medical  officer  of  health  for  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  from  i  Januan  1847,  the  rirst  such 
appointment  in  England;  initially  part-time,  the 
post  became  full-time  in  1848  at  an  annual  salary^ 

of£750- 

A  most  conscientious  man,  of  generally  a  quiet 
and  retiring  disposition,  Duncan,  as  a  pioneer  in 
sanitan,  reform,  faced  opposition  but  robustly 
defended  his  actions  and  publications  against 
criticism.  He  enjoyed  a  good  relationship  with  the 
corporation  and  particularly  its  able  engineer, 
James  Newlands,  but  encountered  difficulties 
with  the  select  vestn.  (responsible  for  poor-law 
institutions),  particularly  during  the  years  when 
epidemics  of  typhus  (1847)  and  cholera  (1849, 
1854)  ravaged  the  town.  To  his  influence  and 
actions  may  be  attributed  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  population  living  in  cellars  and  other 


'unhealthy  dwellings'  and  a  general  improvement 
in  environmental  hygiene.  He  'established 
methods  of  work,  and  initiated  courses  of 
improvement'  under  which  by  1890  the  average 
general  death  rate  of  Liverpool  was  declared  by 
Sir  John  Simon  [q.v.j  to  have  been  reduced  by 
'probably  at  least  a  fourth  part'  of  the  rate  which 
prevailed  when  he  became  medical  officer  of 
health. 

Duncan  was  a  physician  at  Liverpool's  North- 
ern Hospital  1837-8  and  at  Liverpool  Infirmary 
1843-8.  He  lectured  at  the  Liverpool  Royal  Insti- 
tution School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  (from 
1844  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  .Medical  School) 
1835-48,  and  was  the  School's  secretary  1844-5. 
He  helped  establish  the  Liverpool  .Medical 
Society  (of  which  he  was  secretary  from  1833  and 
president  1836-8)  and  also  the  Liverpool  .Medi- 
cal Institution  (becoming  in  1840  its  first  sec- 
retary). He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool  from  1837 
onwards  and  serv  ed  as  its  treasurer. 

Duncan  was  twice  married:  in  1848  to  Phila- 
delphia (died  1850),  eldest  daughter  of  James 
Rickarby,  merchant,  of  Liverpool;  and  secondly, 
in  1853,  to  Catherine  (died  1909),  daughter  of 
William  Duncan  .Mac.Andrew,  merchant,  of 
Liverpool.  There  were  a  son  and  a  daughter  of 
the  second  marriage.  Duncan,  whose  health  had 
been  failing  for  several  years,  died  in  \V  est  Park, 
Elgin,  23  -May  1863. 

(\V.  .\1.  Frazer,  Diiman  of  Liirrpaul,  1947;  Frit  .Mid- 
winter, Old  Liirrpuul,  1971;  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Liverpool:  reports  for  1847-63  and  letter  books 
for  1849-63;  communciation  of  1-ieutenant-Colonel 
A.  L.  \\.  Cook;  private  information,  j         A.  R.  .AlL-A.n 

DUNCOMBE,  Sir  John  (1622-1687),  chancel- 
lor of  the  E.vchequer,  was  born  in  July  1622  in 
Batdesden,  Bedfordshire,  the  second  but  eldest 
sun  iving  son  of  \\  illiam  Duncombe  of  Battles- 
den,  gentleman,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Poyntz  of  South  Ockenden,  Essex. 
Educated  at  Eton,  f.  1634-8,  he  was  briefly 
enrolled  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  but 
between  1641  and  1646  was  abroad,  registering 
at  Leyden  University  in  1643.  On  his  return  he 
faced  a  conflict  of  loyalties.  His  father  actively 
supported  the  parliamentarian  cause  in  the  Eng- 
lish civil  war  but  John  Duncombe's  sympathies 
were  Royalist  and  his  marriage,  on  12  July  1646, 
to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  a  former  chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Humphrey  May 
[q.v.j,  allied  him  to  one  of  the  Stuarts'  most  loyal 
families  of  sen  ants.  In  1648  a  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  Duncombe  and  in  1655,  upon  his 
father's  death,  he  succeeded  to  his  Bedfordshire 
estates. 

Duncombe  entered  Parliament  in  1660  as 
member  for  Bury  St  Edmunds,  which  he  repre- 
sented until  1678.  -Active  in  committees  and  a 
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frequent  speaker,  he  was  given  office  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Ordnance  Office  in  May  1664. 
The  appointment,  held  until  1670,  associated 
him  widi  an  energetic  department  and  Dun- 
combe  here  acquired  a  modest  reputation  for 
administrative  skills.  However,  in  May  1667  the 
political  world  was  surprised  by  Duncombe's 
selection  as  member  of  a  powerful  Treasun.  com- 
mission and  elevation  to  the  Pri\y  Council. 
Eclipsed  by  more  dynamic  colleagues,  such  as 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (first  Baron  Ashley  and 
later  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbun.),  Sir  Thomas  Clif- 
ford (later  first  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh),  and 
Sir  William  Coventn  [qq.v.],  Duncombe  was 
nevertheless  recognized  by  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.] 
as  a  painstaking,  if  pompous,  public  senant  of  the 
kind  he  could  respect.  His  personal  weaknesses 
and  his  deference  to  Sir  William  Coventr\  were 
satirized  by  George  \'illiers,  second  Duke  of 
Buckingham  [q.v.],  in  a  play.  The  Coimtr)'  Gentle- 
man (1669),  but  unlike  Coventn.  he  sur\ived  the 
humiliation  and  continued  to  sen  e  Charles  II  as  a 
ministerial  spokesman  on  financial  legislation. 

In  November  1672  he  succeeded  Lord  Ashley 
as  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  was  still  a 
minor  office  with  little  independent  authorit)-, 
and  Duncombe  continued  to  play  second  fiddle  to 
the  successive  lords  treasurer  with  whom  he 
served.  It  was  a  role  to  which  he  seemed  well 
suited,  for  he  displayed  little  originalit\  of  mind 
and  almost  no  strong  convictions — except  in 
defence  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  key 
religious  policies  of  this  first  age  of  half-tolerated 
dissent  Duncombe  took  a  consistently  consena- 
tive  stance,  sharing  -Anglican  prejudices  against 
Nonconformists  and  Roman  Catholics  alike.  He 
helped  to  frame  much  of  the  persecuting  legis- 
lation of  the  reign,  such  as  the  Conventicle  Acts 
of  1664  and  1670.  However,  it  was  on  financial 
policies  that  he  chose  to  oppose  his  senior  col- 
league, the  lord  treasurer  Thomas  Osborne,  first 
Earl  of  Danby  [q.v.],  and  in  May  1676  he  was  dis- 
missed, lo.sing  his  pension  in  1678  and  his  place 
in  the  council  in  1679.  He  died  in  Battlesden  4 
March  1687  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
his  son  William  (r.i  647-1 704)  whose  undis- 
tinguished career  in  Parliament  and  administra- 
tion was  a  paler  shadow  of  his  own.  There  were 
also  six  other  children. 

(B.  13.  Hcnnin({,  I'he  House  oJCMitmms  /66o-/6yo, 
1983;  J.  C  Saint>  (cd.),  Treasur)'  Ojjiaah.  1660-1H70: 
()J)ue  IliiUen  tn  Modern  lirilain,  1972;  S.  H.  Haxtcr.  The 
Dnelopmeni  of  the  Ireasur)',  iM>o-iyo2,  1957;  H.  (i. 
TomliriMin,  (jum  and  (Jmemment:  the  Ordnance  OJJice 
under  the  Later  Sluarls,  1979.)  H.  G.  RoSKVKARF. 

DUNLOP,  William  (1792-1848),  physician  and 
pioneer,  was  born  in  (irecnock,  Scotland,  19 
Nmcmbcr  1792,  the  youngest  of  three  sons 
(there  were  no  daughters)  of  Alexander  Dunlop, 
banker,  of  Keppoth  House,  Dumbartonshire, 
and  his  wife  Janci  (iraham,  and  greai-greal- 


grandson  of  William  Dunlop  [q.v.],  principal  of 
Glasgow  Universit).  He  was  educated  in  Green- 
ock and  entered  Glasgow  Universit)  in  1806  to 
study  medicine  and,  though  not  on  the  official  roll 
of  graduates,  used  the  initials  MD  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  In  18 13  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  second  battalion  of  the  89th  Regi- 
ment of  Eoot  ('Blayney's  Bloodhounds')  and 
sened  in  Canada  for  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  of  1812-14. 

Following  half-pay  retirement  in  England,  he 
embarked  for  India  in  181 7  and  spent  three  years 
editing  a  Tor>  newspaper  in  Calcutta  and  acting 
as  agent  of  a  failed  scheme  to  make  the  island  of 
Saugor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hooghly  river,  an 
entrepot  and  health  resort,  after  ridding  it  of 
tigers  (hence  his  nickname  'Tiger').  A  fever  sent 
him  back  to  Britain,  where  he  wrote  for  Black- 
wood's Alagazine  under  the  pseudonym  'Colin 
Ballant\ne',  edited  a  Tor\  paper.  British  Press  or 
Morning  Literary  Adviser,  and  established  the 
Telescope,  a  paper  focusing  on  Indian  affairs, 
which  ran  until  1825.  Meanwhile  he  was  also  re- 
editing  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  P.  R. 
Beck  (1825),  inserting  his  obserxations  from  war- 
time. 

In  1826  Dunlop  entered  the  Canada  Company 
with  John  Gait  [q.v.],  helped  found  Guelph,  then 
founded  Goderich,  where  he  made  his  home 
while  holding  the  post  of  warden  of  the  forest.  His 
1832  book.  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper  Canada,  is 
a  compendium  of  witty  tales,  as  charming  and 
personable  as  they  are  fantastic,  a  good  induce- 
ment for  prospective  settlers.  A  founder  of  the 
Toronto  Literary  Club  in  1836,  he  contributed  to 
the  Canadian  Literar)' Magazine  (Toronto)  and  the 
Literary  Garland  (Montreal).  Elected  in  1841  to 
the  first  legislative  assembly  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  as  an  independent  representing  1  luron, 
he  served  five  years  before  resigning  in  1 846  to 
become  superintendent  of  the  Lachine  canal  and 
publish  his  Recollections  of  the  American  War, 
1812-1814. 

Never  married,  though  once  engaged,  he  was 
esteemed  as  a  literan  wit  and  rough -hewn  eccen- 
tric. His  self-description  was,  'a  strong,  broad- 
shouldered,  carrotty-headed,  slovenly,  coarse- 
looking  Scotchman'.  I  le  died  in  Lachine  29  June 
1848,  leaving  a  curious  and  much-reprinted  will. 

|A.  H.  L'.  Ciolquhoun,  introduction  to  1898  edn.  of 
l)iinlop's  Keaillet lions;  I),  (i.  Draper, '  Tijtcr:  a  .Study  of 
the  Legend  of  William  Dunlop',  I'li.D.  thesis  (1978)  for 
the  University  of'Ontario;  .Archibald  Dunlop,  Diinhp  if 
that  Ilk:  Memorabilia  oj  ilie  i'amilics  if  Dunlop,  1 898;  John 
(iraham  Dunlop,  The  hiinlopi  oj  Dunlop,  1939;  Clarl  !'. 
Klinck,  William  Titter  Dunlop.  lilackwoodian  Backwoods- 
man, i()58;  \V.  11.  (iraham,  Tii^cr Dunlop,  1962;  Robina 
and  Kathleen  I  .i/ars,  In  llie  Days  ofilie  Canada  Company, 
iHiii-iHifO,  iH()(),.uu\llumounif\^7,  1897. | 

lost  I'll  M.  McCARiirv 
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DUNNE,  John  William  (1875-1949),  inventor 
and  philosopher,  was  born  in  1875  in  South 
Africa,  the  elder  son  among  the  three  children  of 
General  Sir  John  Mart  Dunne,  KCB,  of  Cartron, 
Roscommon,  and  his  wife  Julia  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  R.  Chapman  of  Whitby, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  brought  up  in  South  Africa, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  had  a  serious  accident  which 
confined  him  to  bed  for  three  years.  He  read  a 
great  deal  as  a  child  and  later  said  that  he  read 
Euclid  as  easily  as  an  adult  reads  a  novel.  At 
seventeen  he  became  a  pupil  on  a  farm.  After 
ser\'ing  with  the  Imperial  \  eomanrv  in  the  Boer 
war  he  became  an  aeronautical  engineer,  using 
his  obsenation  of  sea-birds  in  flight  to  design  a 
revolutionary  type  of  monoplane  with  swept-back 
wings.  The  War  Office  was  sufficiently  impressed 
to  employ  him,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of 
a  prototype,  in  igo6;  but  the  model  was  not 
accepted. 

Dunne  would  have  been  forgotten — except, 
perhaps,  by  fly-fishermen;  for  his  first  book  was  a 
beginners'  guide  to  the  art  of  the  dr\  fly — if  An 
Experiment  with  Time  (1927)  had  not  enjoyed  an 
immediate  and  lasting  success.  In  it  he  described 
a  succession  of  his  dreams  over  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  which  seemed  to  show  glimpses  of  the 
future,  and  provided  a  theory  of  time  to  account 
for  them.  Among  those  who  were  impressed  was 
H.  G.  Wells  [q.v.],  who  found  the  book  'fantasti- 
cally interesting'.  It  was  widely  praised,  even  in 
Nature,  which  might  have  been  sceptical.  A 
suggestion  that  Dunne  threw  out  caught  many  a 
reader's  fancy :  anybody,  he  argued,  could  obtain 
the  same  results  as  he  had  simply  by  having  a  pad 
and  a  pencil  beside  the  bed  and  writing  down 
remembered  dreams,  immediately  on  waking  up. 

'Dunne  dreams'  became  common  colloquial 
usage  for  dreams  foreshadowing  future  experi- 
ences. His  'seriahsm',  however,  the  theory  he 
provided  to  account  for  them,  failed  to  convince 
scientists  that  it  fused  with  the  new  physics. 
Dunne  himself  went  out  of  his  w  ay  to  insist  that 
his  theory  was  free  from  any  occult  taint;  but  An 
Experiment  with  Time,  revised  and  expanded  in 
1934,  was  to  remain  in  print  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury; and  ironically,  it  won  the  reputation  of  doing 
more  to  convince  the  general  public  of  the  reality 
of  clairvoyance,  in  the  form  of  precognition,  than 
all  the  labours  of  the  psychical  researchers  whom 
Dunne  so  mistrusted. 

Dunne  belonged  to  'the  military  section  of 
Britain's  old  upper  class',  as  J.  B.  Priestley  [q.v.|, 
who  based  Time  and  the  Conways  (1937)  on  his 
interpretation  of  Dunne's  theory,  was  to  recall; 
'he  looked  and  behaved  like  the  old  regular  offi- 
cer type  crossed  with  a  mathematician  and  an 
engineer.'  He  was  also  'as  far  removed  from  any 
suggestion  of  the  seer  as  it  was  possible  to 
imagine'. 


In  1928  he  married  Cicely  Marion  \'iolet 
Jean,  daughter  of  Geoffrey  Cecil  Twistleton- 
Wykeham-Fiennes,  eighteenth  Baron  Saye  and 
Sele,  of  Broughton  Casde,  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire. They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
Dunne  died  24  August  1949  in  Banbury. 

(Recollections  of  Richard  de  la  Mare  in  a  private  inter- 
view; J.  B.  Priestley,  Man  and  Time,  1964,  pp.  99, 
244-61;  The  Times,  27  .August  1949.]       Brjan  Inglis 

DURR\M,  (Mary)  Edith  {1863- 1944),  Balkan 
traveller,  writer,  and  anthropologist,  was  born  in 
London  8  December  1863,  the  eldest  of  nine 
children  (three  girls  and  six  boys)  of  .Arthur 
Edward  Durham,  senior  consulting  surgeon  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  his  wife  .Mary,  daughter 
of  William  Ellis  [q.v.],  an  economist  colleague  of 
John  Stuart  .Mill  [q.v.].  .\  brother,  Herbert, 
worked  with  (Sir)  Ronald  Ross  (q.v.|  on  malaria 
research,  and  a  sister,  I  lermia,  was  the  first 
woman  assistant  secretary  in  the  Civil  Senice. 

After  attending  Bedford  College  (1878-82), 
Edith  Durham  decided  to  become  an  artist,  and 
trained  at  the  Royal  Academy  Schools.  She  illus- 
trated the  reptiles  volume  of  the  Cambridge 
Natural  History,  and  one  of  her  London  scenes  is 
in  the  Guildhall  Gallery. 

Following  an  illness,  and  dismayed  at  the  pros- 
pect of  remaining  a  home-bound  spinster,  she 
began,  when  already  nearly  forty,  to  travel  rough 
in  the  then  hardly  visited  Balkans,  and  she  des- 
cribed her  experiences  in  a  series  of  vivid  and 
forthright  books.  \\  hile  doing  relief  work  after 
the  .Macedonian  insurrection  of  1903,  she  found 
that  cash  in  transit  was  entrusted  to  .Albanians. 
Intrigued,  she  made  a  series  of  forays  on  horse- 
back into  the  trackless  tribal  areas  of  northern 
Albania,  and  quickly  became  the  champion  of  the 
mountaineers,  whose  lands  were  coveted  by 
neighbouring  nations.  .As  a  woman  she  evoked  a 
protective  courtesy,  mingled  with  astonishment, 
in  her  hosts.  Unable  to  imagine  anyone  trav  elling 
for  pleasure,  or  out  of  curiosity ,  they  assumed  that 
the  king  of  England  must  have  sent  her  to  dis- 
cover and  redress  their  grievances.  Overarching 
local  events  was  the  process  of  terminal  collapse 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Almost  alone,  she  rightly 
interpreted  the  situation  as  a  conflict  less  of 
religious  faiths  than  of  nationalities,  with  over- 
lapping claims  based  on  transitory  periods  of 
medieval  greatness.  The  Albanians,  as  a  pre- 
dominantly .Muslim  people,  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage compared  with  their  Christian  neighbours, 
despite  their  keen  sense  of  nationality  and  their 
ethnic  links  with  the  indigenous  lllvrians  of  pre- 
classical  times. 

Edith  Durham  sought  to  redress  the  balance  in 
dispatches  for  The  Times  and  the  Manchester 
Guardian  and  through  indefatigable  lobbying  in 
Whitehall  and  elsewhere.  Aubrey  Herbert  [q.v.], 
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with  whom  she  founded  an  Anglo-Albanian 
association,  said  that  'she  restored  Albania  to  the 
memor\  of  Europe.'  In  Albania  she  was  known  as 
the  queen  of  the  mountaineers,  and  streets  there 
have  remained  named  after  her  through  all 
changes  of  regime. 

Her  studies  of  Balkan  ethnography  led  to  gifts 
of  artefacts  to  the  British  Museum,  the  Pitt- 
Rivers  Museum  in  Oxford,  and  elsewhere,  and 
she  wrote  a  pioneering  book  on  the  subject,  Some 
Tribal  Origins,  Lairs  and  Customs  of  the  Balkans 
(1928).  She  gave  her  collection  of  folk  costume  to 
the  Bankfield  Museum,  Halifax,  and  her  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  to  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute,  of  which  she  was  a  council  member  and 
the  first  woman  vice-president. 

Edith  Durham  died  in  London  15  November 
1944.  She  was  unmarried. 

(.\1.  E.  Durham,  Through  the  Lands  of  the  Serb,  1904,  The 
Burden  of  the  Balkans,  1905,  High  Albania,  1909 
(reprinted  with  introduction  by  John  Hodgson,  1985), 
The  Struggle  for  Scutari,  1 9 1 4,  and  The  Serajao  Crime, 
1925;  Man,  vol.  xliv,  1944,  pp.  47-8  (80th  birthday 
tributes  by  members  of  the  Royal  Anthropological 
Institute);  .Margaret  FitzHerbert,  The  Man  who  was 
Greenmanlle,  1983;  personal  knowledge.) 

Harry  Hodgkinson 

DYSON,  Humfrey  {d.  1633),  book  collector  and 
notar>  public,  was  probably  the  son  of  Chris- 
topher Ehson,  wax  chandler  of  the  parish  of  St 
Alban,  Wood  Street,  London  {d.  1609)  and  his 
w  ife  Mar> .  He  was  practising  as  a  notan,  public  by 
1609,  when  he  witnessed  Christopher's  will,  and 
continued  to  do  so  until  shortly  before  his  death, 
drawing  up  wills  and  other  documents.  He  was  a 
citizen  of  London,  as  a  member  of  the  Wax 
Chandlers'  Company,  from  1603. 

Thomas  Baker  [q.v.]  wrote:  'There  are  Books 
(chiefly  in  old  English)  almost  in  ever\  Librar>' 
that  have  belong'd  to  II.  Dy.son,  with  his  Name 


upon  them'  (Thomas  Hearne,  Collections,  vol.  vii, 
p.  369).  Dyson's  will  directed  simply  that  his 
books  be  sold  by  William  Jumper;  a  great  man\  of 
them  were  acquired  by  Richard  Smith  (d.  1675, 
q.v.)  and  were  dispersed  when  his  librar}  was  sold 
in  1682.  No  catalogue  of  Dyson's  libran,'  is 
known,  apart  from  six  notebooks  (All  Souls  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  MS  1 17)  Hsting  in  order  of  date  of 
publication  those  books  'touching  as  well  the 
State  Ecclesiasticall  as  Temporall  of  the  Realme 
of  England':  in  1631  these  alone  totalled  nearly 
1,100.  He  also  owned  a  large  number  of  works  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  literature,  of  quite  a 
few  of  which  the  unique  sun  iving  copy  is  his  own. 
Nearly  all  the  extant  printed  proclamations  of 
(^ueen  Elizabeth  I's  reign  belong  to  the  seven 
sets,  each  of  which  he  collected  together,  bound, 
and  provided  with  its  own  specially  printed  tide- 
page  (16 1 8).  Dyson  printed  nothing  else,  but  he 
collaborated  in  the  1633  revision  of  John  Stow's 
Surve)'  of  London — an  edition  that  included  many 
copies  of  .Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  common 
council  of  London. 

He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Speght  [q.v.],  the  editor  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer  and 
John  Lydgate  [qq.v.].  In  his  will,  made  as  a 
parishioner  of  St  Olave  Jewn ,  London,  dated  7 
januarv,  and  proved  28  Februar\-  1633,  he  made 
monetar}  bequests  to  his  four  daughters  and  two 
sons,  allowed  the  use  of  his  professional  papers  to 
his  apprentices,  and  gave  a  two-volume  book  of 
statutes  to  'my  noble  friend  Sir  William  Paddy 
[q.v.]  ...  to  be  by  him  put  and  given  to  the  library- 
of  St  John's  College  in  O.xford'. 

[R.  L.  Steele,  'Humphrey  Dyson',  The  Librar)',  3rd 
series,  vol.  i,  191 0,  pp.  144-51;  W.  .A.  Jackson, 
'Humphrey  Dyson  and  his  Collections  of  Elizabethan 
Proclamations',  Hanard  Library'  Bulletin,  vol.  i,  1947, 
pp.  76-89;  idem.  Records  of  a  Bibliographer,  ed.  \\ .  H. 
Bond,  1967,  pp.  135-41.1  \iGF.i.  Ra.msav 
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EADY,  Eric  Thomas  (1915-1966),  meteorolo- 
gist, was  born  5  September  191 5  at  51  Devon- 
shire Road,  Ealing,  London,  the  elder  child  and 
only  son  of  Thomas  Christopher  Ead\ ,  civil  ser- 
vant with  the  Post  Office,  and  his  wife  Charlotte 
Anderton.  He  was  educated  at  Ealing  Count)' 
Grammar  School,  where  he  was  awarded  a  state 
scholarship  and  a  minor  open  scholarship  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gra- 
duated as  a  senior  optime  in  the  mathematical 
tripos  (part  ii)  in  1935.  After  short  periods  as  a 
lecturer  in  mathematics  at  King  Alfred's 
Teacher  Training  College  in  VV  inchester  and  as 
a  technical  researcher  in  aircraft  \  ibration  for  de 
Havilland,  he  joined  the  Meteorological  Office 
as  a  technical  officer  in  1938,  where  he  sened  as 
a  weather  forecaster  in  fighter  and  reconnais- 
sance groups.  Following  his  commission  as  flight 
lieutenant  RAF\  R  he  specialized  in  upper-air 
analysis  and  forecasting  for  bomber  groups.  His 
last  posting  was  to  Eagos,  Nigeria,  before  he  was 
demobilized  in  Februarv  1946. 

I  le  had  spent  much  of  his  spare  time  working 
on  a  theor\  for  the  formation  of  atmospheric 
depressions  and  decided  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
it;  he  resigned  from  the  Meteorological  Office  to 
become  a  graduate  student  at  Imperial  College. 
He  was  not  accepted  into  the  department  of 
meteorology  but  registered  as  a  student  in  the 
department  of  mathematics,  where  he  wrote  a 
doctoral  thesis  on  'ihe  Theon  of  Development 
in  Dynamical  Meteorolog> '. 

The  novelty  and  importance  of  his  work  were 
appreciated  e\en  before  he  was  awarded  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  1948:  he  proceeded  rapidly  from 
research  student  to  lecturer  and  then  to  reader  in 
dynamical  climatologv  (in  the  department  of 
meteorolog))  by  1949.  He  was  invited  to  discuss 
his  work  at  leading  meteorological  institutes 
round  the  world.  Since  then  the  'Eady  problem' 
has  become  a  classical  reference  in  the  subject: 
J.  G.  Charney,  the  leading  US  worker  in  the  same 
field,  acknowledged  that  Eady's  treatment  was 
exceptional,  being  more  comprehensible  and 
more  physicalh  realistic  than  his  own  seminal 
contribution.  But  Eady  published  little  of  his 
work.  It  was  not  that  he  could  not  write,  as  he 
spoke,  fluently  and  well:  talking  with  him  was  one 
of  the  pleasures  of  life.  1  le  continually  broadened 
his  professional  interests  to  include  the  ocean,  the 
earth's  core,  motions  in  the  atmospheres  of  pla- 


nets, the  theor\  of  fluids,  biophysics,  and  bio- 
chemistrv.  Eventually  he  became  depressed  by 
the  sheer  difficulty  of  his  subject,  by  the  realiza- 
tion that  he  was  not,  as  he  put  it,  going  to  be  able 
to  build  a  cathedral.  I  le  isolated  himself  more  and 
more  from  his  friends  and  colleagues;  he  died, 
after  an  o\erdose  of  painkillers,  in  Guildford 
Hospital  26  March  1966. 

In  1949  he  married  Marjorie,  daughter  of 
Edgar  Currie,  formerly  a  warehouse  foreman  for 
a  removals  firm,  but  incapacitated  during  World 
War  1.  There  were  no  children. 

|H.  Charnock  and  others,  Qiiarierly  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Sodet)',  vol.  xcii,  iq66,  pp.  5^1-2;  infor- 
mation from  Mrs  Marjorie  Eady;  personal  knowledge.) 

HRNR-i  Charnock 

EALDRED  (Jl.  1046- 1069),  bishop  of  W  orcester, 
Hereford,  and  Ramsbur>,  and  archbishop  of 
York.  .\  monk  of  \\  inchester,  Ealdred  became 
abbot  of  Tavistock,  and  by  1044  was  witnessing 
royal  charters  as  bishop,  probably  as  suffragan  to 
Lyfing  of  \\  orcester,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
1046.  In  July  1049  he  was  with  men  of  Glouces- 
tershire and  Herefordshire  defeated  by  the 
Welsh.  In  April  1050  he  and  Bishop  Hermann 
[q.v.J  of  Ramsbur)  visited  Rome  on  an  errand  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  [q.v.];  according  to  later 
and  possibly  unreliable  sources  it  was  to  secure 
the  king's  release  from  a  \ow  of  pilgrimage  made 
before  his  accession.  Returning  the  same  year, 
Ealdred  reconciled  Earl  Sweyn  Godwinsson 
(q.v.)  with  the  king.  In  105 1  almost  the  entire 
Godwin  family  was  exiled,  and  Edward  sent 
Ealdred  w  ith  troops  to  intercept  Earl  I  larold 
Godwinsson  [q.v.]  as  he  fled,  but,  according  to 
the  Anglo-StLXon  Chronicle,  'the\  could  not  or 
would  not.'  On  17  July  1054  he  consecrated 
Godric  abbot  of  \\  inchcombe,  having  held  the 
abbey  himself  since  the  death  of  .Abbot  Godw  in  in 
1053.  Later  in  1034  the  king  sent  him  to  Ger- 
many to  arrange  the  return  from  I  lungarv  of 
Edward  .Atheling  [q.v.].  He  was  received  with 
honour  by  Archbishop  I  lermann  of  Cologne  and 
Emperor  Henr\  III,  remained  in  Germany  for  a 
year,  and  w  as  presented,  among  other  gilts,  w  ith  a 
psalter  and  sacramentan  sent  there  bv  Canute 
[q.v]. 

In  1056  he  and  the  earls  Leofric  [q.v.j  and 
Harold  made  peace  w  ith  King  Gruffy  dd  of  north 
Wales,  and  Ealdred  took  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
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whose  bishop  had  been  killed  fighting  die  Welsh. 
He  also  administered  that  of  Ramsbun  between 
Bishop  Hermann's  resignadon  and  departure 
from  England  in  1055  and  return  in  1058.  In  the 
latter  year  Ealdred  consecrated  the  abbey  church 
of  St  Peter  in  Gloucester,  which  he  had  rebuilt, 
and  then  travelled  with  great  ceremony  by  way  of 
Hungar\-  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  a  gold  cha- 
lice worth  five  marks  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  He  was  elected  archbishop  of  York  on 
Christmas  day  1060,  and  gave  up  the  see  of  Here- 
ford, while  intending  to  hold  York  and  Worcester 
together,  like  some  earlier  archbishops.  In  1061 
he  went  to  Rome  on  the  king's  business  and  for 
his  pallium,  but  was  denied  it  and  deprived  of 
episcopal  rank  by  Pope  Nicholas  II  because  his 
transference  from  one  see  to  another  was  against 
church  law.  However,  he  and  Earl  Tostig  God- 
winsson  [q.v.]  were  robbed  by  brigands  on  their 
way  home,  and  forced  to  return  to  Rome,  where 
Nicholas  reinstated  Ealdred  and  gave  him  the 
pallium,  while  insisting  that  he  give  up  Worcester. 
Papal  legates  were  with  Ealdred  in  England  in 
1062  to  see  this  implemented,  and  on  8  Sep- 
tember he  consecrated  Wulfstan  [q.v.]  bishop  of 
Worcester.  It  was  probably  he  who  crowned 
Harold  Godwinsson  on  6  Januan.  1066,  and  he 
wished  Edgar  .^theling  [q.v.]  to  succeed  after 
Harold's  death  at  Hasdngs.  However,  he  was 
among  the  English  leaders  who  submitted  to  the 
Normans  at  Berkhamsted,  and  crowned  \\  illiam  I 
at  Westminster  on  Christmas  day  1066.  On  11 
.May  1068  he  also  crowned  William's  queen, 
Matilda. 

Ealdred  was  active  within  his  archdiocese, 
building  refectories  for  the  communities  at  York 
and  Southwell,  and  completing  the  refectory  and 
dormitor\  and  building  a  presbytcr\  at  Beverley, 
where  he  decorated  the  church  with  paintings 
and  gave  a  bronze,  silver,  and  gold  pulpit  and  cru- 
cifix in  the  German  style.  I  le  also  commissioned 
Folcard  [q.v.],  a  continental  monk  under  his  pro- 
tection, to  write  a  Life  of  St  John  of  Beverley.  I  lis 
building  works  were  part  of  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  more  regular  life  to  the  chapters  of  these 
churches,  apparently  inspired  by  his  obser\ations 
in  (Cologne.  I  le  also  gave  lands  to  them,  and  had 
those  of  Beverley  protected  by  royal  writs. 

Much  more  is  known  about  Ealdred  that  most 
Anglo-Saxon  churchmen,  partly  because  both  the 
*D'  version  of  the  Atif>li)-Sa.xini  ('Jiranidc  and  the 
(Ihronkim  attributed  to  Florence  o(  Worcester 
(q.v.)  were  written  in  his  former  dioceses  not  long 
after  his  death.  They,  and  I'olcard,  speak  well  of 
him,  and  William  of  Poitiers  thought  him  'wise, 
g(M>d  and  eloquent'.  I  le  is  not  said  to  have  been 
holy,  and  l(»oks  like  a  successJul  career  church- 
man, often  occupied  with  the  king's  business,  and 
willing  10  contravene  church  law  by  practising 
pluralism.  Nevertheless,  he  was  clearly  respected 
by  contemporaries,  and  xs  .said  to  have  admo- 


nished both  William  I  and  the  Norman  sheriff  of 
Worcester.  Ealdred  died  1 1  September  1069  and 
was  buried  at  York. 

[Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ed.  i.\.  Plummer,  1892-9;  Flor- 
ence of  Worcester,  Chronicon,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  1848-9; 
Vila  ,€dmardi  Regis,  ed.  F.  Barlow,  1962;  William  of 
.Malmesbuni,  liia  Hiilfstani,  ed.  R.  R.  Darlington, 
1928;  William  of  Poitiers,  Hisloire  de  Guillaume  le  Cun- 
querant,  ed.  R.  Foreville;  Anglo-Saxon  IVrils,  ed.  F. 
Harmer,  1952;  Hislorians  of  the  Church  of  York,  ed.  J. 
Raine,  1879-86;  J.  .\1.  Cooper,  The  Last  Four  Anglo- 
Saxon  Archbishops  of  York,  1970;  F.  Barlow,  The  English 
Church  1000-1066,  1963.]  M.  K.  Lawson 

EARBERY,  Matthias  (1690- 1740),  nonjuring 
writer,  was  born  11  July  1690  in  Hoveton  St 
Peter,  Norfolk,  the  son  of  the  Revd  Matthias  Ear- 
ber\,  vicar  of  Hoveton  and  Neatished.  .Matthias 
Earbery  the  elder  had  sworn  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mar}  only  'as  a  conquered  person'.  In  1695 
Earber>  the  elder  was  presented  by  Charles 
Finch,  fourth  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  to  the  master- 
ship of  Wye  Grammar  School  in  Kent,  though 
retaining  his  livings.  He  published  in  1697  an 
answer  to  Spinoza's  Tractus  Tlieologico  Politiais, 
entitled  Deism  Examined  and  Confuted.  He  also 
published  A  Reiiew  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's 
[Hoadly's]  Sermon  from  Neatished  in  1718.  In 
1730  he  became  rector  of  Barsham  in  Suffolk, 
where  he  died  in  1735. 

.Matthias  Earber>  the  younger  was  educated  by 
his  father  before  entering  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  then  noted  for  its  nonjuring  sym- 
pathies. He  was  ordained  to  a  curacy  in  Kent, 
where  he  became  a  friend  of  Thomas  Brett  (q.v.). 
On  18  November  17 15  he  was  received  by 
George  Hickes  [q.v.]  into  the  nonjuring  commu- 
nion, and  became  minister  to  a  congregation  in 
Holborn.  In  June  17 16  he  signed  the  petition 
which  began  the  'usages'  controversy,  but  soon 
changed  his  opinion,  fiercely  attacking  Brett  and 
the  'usagers'  \n  Reflections  Upon  Modem  Fanaticism 
(1720). 

I  lis  views  on  the  rights  of  hereditar>  monarchy 
and  episopacy  were  those  of  (Charles  Leslie  [q.v.], 
whom  he  admired,  but  Earber\  had  none  of  his 
wit  or  power  of  reasoning:  his  numerous  works 
are  largely  made  up  of  quantities  of  historical  nar- 
rative, related  with  a  strong  ideological  bias,  often 
laced  with  personal  abuse.  In  1717  'Lhc  Ilistoiy  of 
the  ('Jcmcmy  of  Our  English  Monanhs,  contrasting 
the  treatment  of  the  rebels  alter  the  battle  of 
Preston  with  the  leniency  of  previous  reigns,  was 
seized  by  the  government.  Earber>  escaped  to 
France,  and  published  a  second  edition,  complete 
with  a  portrait  of  himself,  in  1720.  He  was 
arrested  in  London  in  1723  for  seditious  libel, 
and  again  in  1732  for  attacks  on  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole  (later  first  Earl  of  Orlord)  and  (ieorgc  II  in 
lhc  Royal  Oak  Journal.  I  lis  targets  ranged  Irom 
the  'tilth  of  Bangorianism'  to  John  Wydifle,  (iil- 
bert  Burnet,  and  Sir  John  Oldcastle  [qq.v.[. 
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He  li\ed  apparently  by  his  writing,  which 
accounts  perhaps  for  his  translation  of  Ihomas 
Burnet's  notoriously  heterodox  Slate  of  the  Dead 
(1727).  He  died  at  'a  gendcman's  house  in  York- 
shire' 3  October  1740,  leaving  no  account  of 
some  £350  subscribed  to  a  projected  edition  of 
his  works. 

[Hoveton  registers;  Bodleian  Librarv  MSS:  Rawlinson 
C735,  D367  and  01254,  Hngl.  Theoi.  C35  and  C40, 
Carte  1 14;  C.  E.  Dobie  (ed.),  Remarks  and  Culkctium  of 
Thomas  Heame,  3  vols.,  1885-9;  Henn  Broxap,  The 
Later  Son-jurors,  1924;  J.  H.  Overton,  The  Sonjurors, 
1 902. 1  John  C.  Findon 

EASTRY,  Henry  of  (/7.  1285-1331),  monastic 
administrator.  [See  henry  of  e.\stry.] 

ECGFRITH  (f.645-685),  king  of  Northumbria, 
was  the  elder  son  of  Oswiu,  king  of  Northumbria 
[q.v.],  by  his  marriage  to  Eanfled  (q.v.J,  daughter 
of  King  Edwin  of  Northumbria  [q.v.J.  Born  in 
645  or,  less  probably,  in  646,  he  is  hrst  heard  of  in 
655,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Winwaed 
between  the  ISlercians  and  the  Northumbrians, 
when  he  was  a  hostage  with  Queen  Cynewise  of 
Mercia.  I  ie  became  king  after  his  father's  death 
in  February  670. 

Ecgfrith's  reign  was  marked  by  his  generous 
endowment  of  the  Northumbrian  church,  by  his 
bitter  quarrel  with  its  most  flamboyant  leader. 
Saint  Wilfrid,  bishop  of  York  [q.v.],  and  by  a  mili- 
tancy towards  neighbouring  peoples,  the  Mer- 
cians, the  Picts,  and  the  Irish,  which  eventually 
brought  him  disaster.  I  lis  reputation  as  'a  vener- 
able and  most  pious  king' — the  words  of  Bede — 
rested  chiefly  on  his  friendship  with  Benedict 
Biscop  [q.v.],  Oswiu's  former  thegn  turned  monk, 
and  with  the  ascetic  Saint  Cuthbert  [q.v.j.  His 
provision  of  seventy  hides  of  land  for  Benedict's 
new  foundation  in  Wearmouth  in  674  and  a 
further  forty  hides  for  his  parallel  foundation  in 
Jarrow  in  681  associated  him  with  the  two  houses, 
which  were  to  become  pre-eminent  in  Northum- 
brian monastic  culture  and  scholarship.  He  was 
equally  generous  to  Cuthbert,  pressing  him  to 
accept  the  bishopric  of  Lindisfarne  in  685  and 
granting  him  and  his  church  land  in  Cartmel  and 
Carlisle  in  the  north-west  and  in  Crayke  in  the 
vale  of  York. 

With  Wilfrid,  who  had  a  sharper  sense  of  his 
own  worth  than  either  Benedict  or  Cuthbert,  his 
relations  were  more  difhcult.  Initially  his  friend 
and  patron,  and  present  when  Wilfrid's  splendid 
new  church  in  Ripon  was  consecrated  between 
67 1  and  678,  he  later  fell  out  with  him,  for  rw  o 
main  reasons.  The  Hrst  concerned  Ecgfrith's 
wife.  He  had  married,  probably  in  660,  .Ethelth- 
ryth,  daughter  of  King  Anna  of  the  East  Angles 
and  widow  of  Tunberht,  princeps  of  the  South 
Gyrwe.  Despite  her  previous  marriage,  .tthelth- 
r\th  had  always  lived  as  a  virgin  and  was  deter- 


mined to  remain  one,  retiring  altogether  to  live  as 
a  nun  in  Coldingham  about  672.  Wilfrid  seems  to 
have  been  her  spiritual  adviser:  she  had  endowed 
his  new  monaster)  in  I  lexham,  he  had  veiled  her 
on  her  entn,  to  religion,  and  Ecgfrith  had  report- 
edly offered  Wilfrid  land  and  wealth  in  order  to 
get  him  to  persuade  the  queen  to  live  as  his  wife. 
Frustrated  dynastically  as  well  as  sexually, 
Ecgfrith  is  likely  to  have  blamed  Wilfrid  for 
.^thelthr\th's  contumacy.  Secondly,  Wilfrid  was 
excessively  powerful.  I  lis  huge  diocese,  covering 
not  only  Northumbria  itself  but  also  the  tributary 
territories  of  the  Picts  and  the  Irish  colonies  in 
western  Scotland,  his  riches,  and  the  numbers  of 
his  monasteries  and  his  followers,  made  him  ver> 
much  a  prince  bishop.  In  678  Ecgfrith,  urged  on 
by  his  second  wife  lurminburg,  expelled  \\  ilfrid 
from  his  see  and  di\ided  it  in  rvvo,  with  a  new 
bishop  in  Hexham  as  well  as  York.  Archbishop 
Theodore  [q.v.)  conhrmed  these  changes,  which 
fell  in  neatly  with  his  own  plans  to  break  up 
unmanageably  large  tribal  dioceses.  Wilfrid 
appealed  to  Rome  and  secured  a  papal  judgement 
in  his  favour;  but  vainly.  On  his  return  in  680  he 
was  deprived  of  his  relics  by  lurminburg, 
imprisoned  for  nine  months  by  Ecgfrith,  and  then 
expelled  for  a  second  time  from  the  kingdom. 

It  gave  Eddius  [q.v.],  Wilfrid's  biographer, 
some  satisfaction  to  point  out  that  Ecgfrith's  part- 
nership with  Wilfrid  coincided  with  the  king's 
years  of  militar\  success  and  that  his  failures  fol- 
lowed from  their  differences.  Before  675  he  had 
defeated  Wulfhere  of  .Mercia  [q.v.],  bringing  the 
kingdom  of  Lindsey  (north  Lincolnshire)  and 
possibly  a  larger  part  of  Mercia  under  his  direct 
rule:  his  presence  at  the  synod  of  Hertford  in  672 
may  be  a  mark  of  this  temporar\  overlordship. 
.•\bout  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  Picts  in 
battle.  But  in  679  he  himself  was  defeated  by 
.-Ethelred  of  Mercia  at  the  battle  of  the  Trent, 
where  Ecgfrith's  brother  .tlfwine  was  killed. 
Lindsey  was  lost  and  the  Humber  restored  as 
Northumbria's  southern  frontier.  'The  main 
threat  now  came  from  the  north  and  west:  from 
the  Picts  and  their  allies  the  Irish,  with  whom 
.Aldfrith  [q.v.j,  Ecgfrith's  half-brother,  may  also 
have  been  in  alliance.  Aldfrith's  exile  in  Irish  ter- 
ritory, and  his  relationship  through  his  mother 
with  the  Ui  Neill,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Irish 
tribes,  partly  e.xplains  the  successful  attack  by 
Ecgfrith  on  the  Ui  Neill  lands  in  Ireland  in  684. 
In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Pictish  territory, 
where  he  was  defeated  and  killed  at  Nechtans- 
mere,  now^  Dunnichen  .Moss,  near  Forfar,  on  20 
May  685.  The  batde  was  a  turning  point  in 
Northumbrian  fortunes.  'The  Picts  and  the  Irish 
of  western  Scotland  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence, the  Forth  was  probably  re-established  as 
Northumbria's  northern  fronder,  and  the  bishop- 
ric at  Abercorn  on  its  southern  shore,  established 
by  Ecgfrith  for  the  Picts,  was  abandoned. 
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Ecgfrith  has  suffered  historically  by  compari- 
son with  Edwin,  Oswald  [q.v.],  and  Oswiu,  his 
great  Northumbrian  predecessors,  and  by  reason 
of  his  Hnal  failure  in  the  north.  Like  his  pre- 
decessors, he  was  both  a  barbarian  warlord  and 
(as  Eddius  admitted)  'a  most  Christian  king'. 
.Although  he  lacked  the  control  over  the  southern 
kingdoms  which  might  have  put  him  on  Bede's 
famous  list  of  kings  holding  imperium  in  the 
south,  he  remained  a  formidable  ruler,  with  the 
resources  to  endow  the  church  lavishly  and  to 
raise  the  na\y  which  must  have  been  necessar) 
for  his  invasion  of  Ireland.  Deprived  after  Nech- 
tansmere  of  the  land  and  tribute  from  the  Picts 
and  Irish  which  probably  underlay  such  power, 
Northumbria  is  likely  to  have  been  a  poorer  as 
well  as  a  less  dominant  kingdom. 

(Bede,  Hisloria  Ecdesiastica,  ed.  C.  Plummer,  1896;  B. 
Colgrave  (ed.).  The  Life  of  Bishop  Wilfrid  by  Eddiia 
Slephanus,  1957;  idem  (ed.),  Two  Lives  of  St.  Cuthberl, 
1940.]  J.  R.  iVUddicott 

ECKERSLEY,  Peter  Pendleton  (i 892-1 963), 
broadcasting  engineer,  was  born  in  La  Puebla, 
Mexico,  the  third  son  and  third  and  youngest 
child  of  William  .Alfred  Eckersley,  railway  engin- 
eer, and  his  wife  Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Menr)  Huxley  [q.v.],  physiologist.  Educated  at 
Bedales,  he  was  apprenticed  with  the  .Manchester 
firm  of  .Mather  &  Piatt  before  entering  .Manches- 
ter Universit)  in  191 2.  He  graduated  with  a 
certificate  of  electrical  engineering  in  191 5. 

After  sen  ing  with  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  as  a 
wireless  equipment  officer,  a  time  which  included 
a  formative  spell  at  the  Wireless  Experimental 
Station,  Biggin  I  lill,  Eckersley  joined  .Marconi's 
Wireless  Telegraph  Company  in  1919  as  head  of 
the  experimental  section  of  its  designs  depart- 
ment. He  worked  at  Writde,  near  Chelmsford, 
w  here  he  was  the  leader  of  an  able,  if  unconven- 
tional, team  that  provided  regular  transmissions 
of  programmes  for  radio  amateurs  at  the  request 
of  the  Radio  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

.\  lively  and  energetic  character,  enjoying  pub- 
licity and  recognized  by  his  contemporaries  as  a 
'personality',  Eckersley  did  more  than  any  other 
person  to  lay  the  technical  foundation  of  broad- 
casting in  Britain.  In  1923  he  was  hired  person- 
ally byjohn  (later  first  Baron)  Reith  (q.v.j  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  recently  formed  British  Broad- 
casting (Company,  staying  in  the  post  until  1929, 
by  which  time  it  had  become  a  public  corporation, 
fully  in  charge  of  the  'spreading  of  the  senice', 
and  converting  his  own  idea  of  a  'regional  plan' 
for  radio  transmission  into  a  reality.  I  le  was 
highly  successful  both  in  negotiating  behind  the 
scenes  with  the  Post  Office  and  in  informing  and 
interesting  listeners  in  the  implications  for  them, 
which  included  alternative  programmes,  of  devel- 
oping communications  technology.  He  also 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  first  international 


meetings  on  wavelength  allocation  and  in  the 
preparations  for  empire  broadcasting. 

The  high  point  of  his  BBC  career  was  the 
opening  in  1929  of  the  first  dual  transmitter  high- 
power  section  in  Brookmans  Park,  near  London. 
.\t  the  height  of  his  influence,  Eckersley  was  com- 
pelled overnight  to  leave  the  Corporation  after  a 
painful  divorce  in  the  same  year.  The  parting  with 
Reith,  temperamentally  completely  different 
from  him,  who  had  been  a  friend  as  well  as  a  col- 
league, was  difficult  for  both  men,  as  difficult  as  a 
second  marriage  was  to  prove  for  Eckersley. 

In  1917  Eckersley  married  Stella,  daughter  of 
Julius  Charles,  son  of  Sir  George  Grove  [q.v.], 
writer  on  music;  they  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  His  second  wife  was  P'rances  Dorothy 
Clark,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  .Arthur 
James  Stephen,  a  member  of  the  distinguished 
Stephen  family,  whose  pro-Nazi  views,  the  last  of 
her  enthusiasms,  were  to  lead  her  to  broadcast 
occasionally  for  Germany  during  World  War  II. 
Eckersley  himself  for  a  time  worked  for  Sir 
Oswald  .\losley  [q.v.],  joining  the  New  Part)  and 
involving  himself  subsequently  in  commercial 
broadcasting  schemes  which  interested  .Mosley 
also.  He  continued,  however,  to  develop  his  often 
original  ideas  on  communications  technology-, 
regarding  himself  as  'an  inventor  of  mechanisms 
to  sene  ideas'.  F"ascinated  by  the  possibilities  of 
wire  broadcasting,  he  was  one  of  the  founders  in 
1 93 1  of  Rediffusion,  the  name  of  which  was  sug- 
gested by  him.  I  le  also  interested  himself  in  radio 
advertising.  Some  of  his  ideas  were  set  out  in  his 
only  book,  the  highly  readable  The  Power  behind 
the  Microphone  (1941),  which  also  charts,  highly 
selectively,  his  own  experience.  The  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers  has  listed  his  various  papers 
and  publications.  Eckersley's  last  years  were  frus- 
trating, as  were  his  business  ventures,  which 
included  the  exploitation  of  his  'talking  tele- 
phone'. I  le  died  18  xMarch  1963  at  West  London 
I  lospital,  1  lammersmith,  shortly  after  returning 
from  a  trip  to  the  Cameroons. 

I  P.  P.  Flckersley,  The  Power  behind  the  Microphone,  1941.) 

Asa  BriciGs 

EDWARD  OF  WESTMINSTER  {d.  1265), 
keeper  of  the  king's  works  at  \\  estminster,  son  of 
Odo  the  goldsmith,  played  a  central  role  in  King 
llenr\  111  s  rebuilding  of  Westminster  Abbey.  In 
1 240  Edward  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of 
the  king's  works  at  Westminster,  which  then 
chiefly  concerned  the  palace.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  made  responsible  for  the  new  shrine 
which  1  lenr\  111  was  beginning  for  Edward  the 
Confessor.  In  1245,  when  the  king  began  to 
rebuild  the  abbey  itself,  Edward  becanie  keeper 
of  the  works,  along  with  the  master  mason  and  a 
representative  of  the  abbot  and  convent.  While 
colleagues  came  and  went,  he  retained  this  pos- 
ition until  his  retirement  in  1 263/4,  thus  ovcrsee- 
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ing  the  building  of  the  eastern  chapels,  chancel, 
transepts,  chapter  house,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
choir,  virtually  the  whole  of  King  Ilenr\'s 
achievement.  Edward's  first  reponsihilit>  was  for 
the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  money 
assigned  for  the  operations,  a  responsibility  dis- 
charged through  a  special  exchequer  set  up  in 
1246,  over  which  he  presided. 

Edward  was  far  more,  however,  than  a  mere 
passive  conduit  for  funds.  He  was  actively 
involved  both  in  obtaining  money  and  materials 
and  in  ensuring  that  work  was  actually  carried 
out.  In  November  1252,  for  example,  the  king 
told  him  both  to  seek  timber  for  the  new  roof  of 
the  abbey  and  to  see  that  a  great  new  bell  was 
hung  before  the  feast  of  St  Edward:  he  was  not  to 
leave  London  until  it  was  done.  In  June  1259  it 
was  to  Edward  and  two  colleagues  that  the  writ 
was  addressed  which  ordered  the  pulling  down  of 
'the  old  fabric  of  the  church  of  Westminster  ...  as 
far  as  the  vestr>  which  is  by  the  king's  seat . . .  and 
to  have  the  same  church  rebuilt ...  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  the  new  fabric  there  requires',  an  order 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  work  on  the  choir. 
In  securing  money  for  the  abbey,  Edward  was 
helped  by  his  position  as  a  baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer and  keeper  from  1248  of  the  Exchequer 
seal,  one  of  the  earliest  known  chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Aside  from  his  work  on  the  abbey,  Edward  was 
constantly  involved  in  procuring  vestments,  jew- 
els, and  a  range  of  other  precious  objects  for  the 
king.  1  le  interpreted  I  lenry  's  wishes  to  the  crafts- 
men and  saw  that  tight  deadlines  were  met.  That 
he  satisfied  so  impatient  and  fastidious  a  monarch 
for  so  long  says  much  for  his  efficiency  and  sensi- 
tivity.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  Edward's  counsel 
was  valued  on  artistic  matters.  In  1245  the  king 
accepted  his  advice  that  it  would  be  more  .splen- 
did to  have  the  leopards,  which  were  planned  to 
go  beside  the  throne  at  Westminster,  made  of 
bronze  rather  than  of  marble.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  that  Edward  influenced  features  of  the 
abbey's  design.  Certainly  his  skill  as  an  adminis- 
trator was  a  vital  factor  in  ensuring  that  so  much 
was  built  so  quickly  and  magnificently.  I  le  died  in 
1265. 

(R.  A.  Brown  etal.  (eds.).  The Hislor\u)fihe Kint^'s  Horki, 
vol.  i,  1963;  R.  K.  Lancaster,  'Artists,  Suppliers  and 
Clerks:  the  Human  Factors  in  the  Art  Patronage  of  King 
Henry  IIV,  Jounial  of  the  iVarhur^  and  (Aiurtaiild  Imti- 
/«/«,  vol.  xxxT,  1972;  Close  Rolls;  Calendar  oj  Patent  Rolls; 
Calendar  of  Liberate  Rolls. \  D.  A.  Carpf.ntf.R 

EDWARD  A THELING  {d.  1057),  son  of  King 
Edmund  Ironside  [q.v.],  presumably  by  his  union 
in  10 1 5  with  Ealdgyth,  widow  of  the  Danelaw 
thegn  Sigeferth.  The  sources  on  his  life  are  thor- 
oughly unsatisfactor> .  The  'D'  te.xt  of  the . /«(f/«- 
Saxon  Chrouide  says  under  1057  that  Canute 
[q.v.]  banished  him  to  Hungary  to  betray  him, 
that  he  prospered  there,  married  Agatha,  a  rela- 


tive of  the  emperor,  and  begot  a  noble  family; 
under  1067,  that  Agatha  was  related  through  her 
mother  to  an  Emperor  Henr\.  Twelfth-centurN 
chroniclers  are  more  detailed.  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester [q.v.]  says  Canute  sent  Edward  and  his 
brother  Edmund  to  the  Swedish  king  to  be  killed, 
but  that  he  passed  them  to  I  lungarx ,  where 
Edmund  died  and  Edward  married  Agatha, 
daughter  of  the  brother  of  an  Emperor  1  lenry . 
William  of  Malmesbur\  [q.v.]  describes  .Agatha  as 
sister  of  the  1  lungarian  queen  and  Ailred  of 
Rievaubi  [q.v.]  calls  her  the  daughter  of  the  Hun- 
garian king's  brother,  the  Emperor  I  lenry ,  while 
Orderic  \  italis  [q.v.]  says  Edward  married  the 
Hungarian  king's  daughter.  The  twelfth-century 
Latps  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  ho\\ever,  has  him 
fleeing  to  and  marr\  ing  in  Russia,  which  was  also 
his  destination  according  to  .Adam  of  Bremen, 
writing  c.io-]0.  In  the  1 130s  the  Anglo-Norman 
poet  Gaimar  [q.v.]  was  misnaming  him  Edgar, 
and  telling  a  rousing  tale  of  his  adventures, 
complete  with  dialogue. 

Modern  historians  have  had  scant  success  with 
this  material,  which  inspires  little  trust.  .Agatha 
was  arguably  the  daughter  of  King  Stephen  of 
Hungary,  or  of  Bruno,  brother  of  the  German 
Emperor  Henry  II,  or  of  a  half-brother  of  the 
Emperor  Henry  111,  or  of  none  of  them.  Probably 
Edward  was  respected  in  Hungar\ ,  w  hich  may  say 
much  for  interest  in  the  English  monarchy,  but 
the  only  certainty  is  his  return  thence  to  England, 
at  his  countrymen's  request,  in  1057,  presumably 
because  some  hoped  he  would  succeed  the  child- 
less Edward  the  Confessor  [q.v.].  However,  he 
died  19  .April  1057,  before  seeing  the  king,  and 
was  buried  at  St  Paul's,  leaving  his  wife  and  three 
children — Edgar  .Atheling,  St  Margaret  (later 
queen  of  Scotland),  and  Christina,  future  nun  of 
Romsey  [qq.v.]. 

[■in^lo-Suxon  Chronicle,  ed.  C.  Plummer,  1892-9; 
Adam,  Gesta,  ed.  B.  Schmeidler,  191 7;  Florence  of 
Worcester,  Chronicon,  ed.  B.  Thorpe,  1848-9;  William 
of  Malmesbur\,  De  Cesiis  Regitm  Anglorum,  ed.  W . 
Stubbs,  1887-9;  Orderic  \  italis,  Ecclesiastical  Histor\\ 
ed.  .\1.  Chibnall,  1969-80;  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
ed.  F.  Liebermann,  1898- 19 16;  Gaimar,  L'Esloire  des 
Engtes,  ed.  T.  D.  Hardy  and  C.  T.  .Martin,  1888-9; 
.Ailred  of  Rievaulx,  Genealogia  RegumAnglorum,  ed.  J.  P. 
.\Iigne,  Patrologice  Cursus  Complelus,  vol.  xccv;  R.  L. 
Graeme  Ritchie,  The  \onnans  in  Scotland,  1954;  S.  D. 
Keynes,  'The  Crowland  Psalter  and  the  Sons  of  King 
Fdmund  Ironside',  Bodleian  Library'  Record,  vol.  vi, 
1982-5.]  M.  K.  Law-SON 

EDWARDS,  James  (1756-1816),  antiquarian 
bookseller,  auctioneer,  and  collector,  was  born  8 
September  1756  in  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  the 
second  son  of  William  Edwards  of  Halifax  [q.v.], 
founder  of  the  renowned  firm  of  bookbinders.  He 
seems  to  have  been  trained,  along  with  his  three 
brothers,  to  carry  on  the  family  business,  which 
also  included  bookselling. 
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In  1874  James  and  his  younger  brother  John 
established  the  firm  of  Edwards  &  Sons  in  Pall 
Mall,  London,  and  issued  a  catalogue  of  anti- 
quarian books  which,  according  to  John  Nichols 
[q.v.j,  'astonished,  not  only  the  purchasers  of 
books,  but  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent 
booksellers  in  the  Metropolis'.  John  Edwards 
died  in  the  1780s  but  James  quickly  moved  the 
firm  into  a  leading  position,  issuing  a  series  of  ele- 
gant catalogues  from  his  fashionable  shop. 

Together  with  James  Robson  [q.v.],  Edwards 
acquired  the  famous  Maffeo  Pinelli  collection  of 
early  printed  books  from  \  enice  and  sold  it  at 
auction  in  1789  and  1790.  In  1791  he  offered  at 
auction  the  much  smaller,  but  ver\  choice  collec- 
tion, known  as  the  Bibliotheca  Parisina,  with 
catalogues  in  English  and  French.  His  business 
relationships  with  French  collectors  and  dealers 
seem  to  have  been  remarkably  close  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  revolution  and  the  early  years 
of  Napoleon,  and  he  was  obviously  able  to  exploit 
the  opportunities  of  acquisition  created  by  Euro- 
pean upheaval.  He  even  acted  at  least  twice  as  an 
official  British  diplomat,  once  at  the  behest  of 
George,  second  Earl  Spencer  [q.v.],  the  greatest 
book  collector  of  his  time  and  a  primary  customer 
of  Edwards. 

In  1799,  having  decided  that  strict  attention  to 
work  was  undermining  his  health,  Edwards 
turned  his  business  over  to  R.  II.  Evans  [q.v.]  and 
set  up  as  a  gentleman  collector.  He  had  estab- 
lished himself  spectacularly  in  this  sphere  in  1 786 
by  outbidding  the  king  for  the  Bedford  Book  of 
Hours  at  the  Duchess  of  Portland's  sale,  and  his 
library  contained  many  choice  early  printed  books 
and  manuscripts. 

On  10  September  1805  he  married  Katharine 
Bromhead  and  moved  to  a  manor  house  at 
Harrow,  described  in  glowing  terms  by  T.  ¥. 
Dibdin  [q.v.]  in  his  Bibliomania  and  Bibliographi- 
cal Decameron. 

Edwards's  health  having  deteriorated  during 

18 14,  he  determined  to  sell  his  library  and  it  went 
under  the  hammer  of  R.  H.  Evans  on  15  .April 

181 5,  the  830  lots  bringing  £8,432.  His  timing 
was  prescient,  as  he  died  2  January  181 6,  leaving 
a  widow  and  five  children,  and  was  buried  in 
I  larrow  churchyard  in  a  coffin  constructed  from 
hi.s  library  shelves. 

{Gailtema/i's  MuKozine,  I'ebruarv  1816;  William  Heloc, 
ITte  SexuKenarian,  iKi8;J<»hn  Nichols,  llliislralitins  of  the 
Literary  llislory  oj  the  Hinhleentli  ('.aUur\\  vol.  iv,  1822; 
'I'.  U.  Hanson,  'Kdwards  ot  llalitax',  ttuuk  Handbook, 
no.  6,  1948;  James  Kdwards's  catalogues.) 

KiCIIAKI)  I.ANDON 

EDWARDS,  William  (1723- 1808),  bookbinder 
and  booLscllcr,  of  I  lalifax,  was  probably  born  in 
the  West  Riding  of  \  orkshirc.  1  le  evidently 
established  a  bindery  and  bookshop  about  1750, 
and  its  fame  wa.s  widespread  enough  to  be  noted 
in  hi.s  premature  obituary  in  the  Gentleman's 


Magazine  of  .March  1784  (corrected  in  the  April 
issue).  Four  of  his  five  sons,  James  [q.v.j,  John, 
Thomas,  and  Richard,  all  carried  on  branches  of 
the  business  and  the  designation  'Edwards  of 
Halifax'  is  applied  to  them  all. 

The  Edwards  firm  'invented'  three  binding 
styles  much  in  vogue  with  collectors  then  and 
now :  transparent  vellum  with  paintings  executed 
on  the  underside  of  the  skin;  Etruscan  calf;  and 
hidden  fore-edge  paintings  of  landscape  scenes. 
The  patent  for  the  vellum  process  was  granted  to 
James  Edwards  on  28  January  1785,  in  London, 
and  specifies  that  the  parts  of  the  skin  to  be 
decorated  must  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of  pearl 
ash  and  pressed.  .A  letter  dated  Halifax  24  July 
1784,  from  James  Edwards  to  Richard  Bull,  sug- 
gests that  the  artist  of  at  least  some  of  the  vellum 
bindings  was  Thomas  Edwards  (1762-1834). 

The  Etruscan  calf  bindings  utilized  a  marbled 
centre  panel  surrounded  by  a  border  stained  ter- 
racotta and  decorated  with  black  (ireek  pal- 
mettes,  copied  from  Etruscan  and  Greek  vases. 
Fore-edge  paintings  had  been  put  on  books  for 
centuries,  but  William  Edwards  was  the  first 
binder  to  paint  landscape  scenes  on  fore-edges 
which  were  hidden  by  gilt  and  could  only  be 
viewed  by  fanning  the  leaves  of  the  book.  This  art 
was  continued  by  his  son  Thomas  until  1 826,  the 
scenes  often  relating  to  a  description  or  incident 
in  the  book  chosen  for  decoration.  The  fore-edge 
painting  could,  of  course,  be  combined  with  a  vel- 
lum or  Etruscan  calf  binding. 

William  Edwards,  who  died  in  I  lalifax  in  Janu- 
ary 1808,  was  characterized  by  his  final  obituarist 
in  the  Gentleman 's  Magazine  as  'of  no  common 
estimation  for  the  energies  of  his  mind'  and  his 
creative  approach  to  bookbinding  has  ensured 
that  his  name  will  remain  esteemed  by  collectors 
and  historians  of  the  book. 

[Gentleman  s  Magazine,  1 784,  pp.  238,  315,  and  1 808,  p. 
92;  G.  D.  Ilobson,  English  Bindings  /4yo-/g./o  in  the 
l.ihrur}'ofjf.  R.  Ahbe)\  i()4o;  T.  \V.  J  lanson,  'I'.dwards  of 
Halifax',  Book  Handbook,  vol.  vi,  i()48;  llowaici  Nt. 
Nixon,  Five  Centuries  of  English  Bookbinding  1978;  Oarl 
J.  \Nehcr,  Fore-edge  Painting,  1966.] 

Richard  I.anoon 

EGERTON,  Sarah  Fyge  ( 1 670- 1 723),  poet,  was 
born  in  London  in  1670,  one  of  the  six  daughters 
of  Thomas  T'yge  (died  1706),  physician  and  city 
councilman  who  was  descended  from  a  landown- 
ing family  of  Winslow,  Buckinghamshire,  and  his 
wife  .Mary  Beacham  (</.  1704)  ol  Scaton,  Rutland. 
Little  is  known  of  her  education;  however,  she 
was  certainly  precocious.  She  claimed  to  have 
been  'scarce  fiiurteen  years'  when  she  wrote  The 
Female  Idvinate,  her  mosi  imporiani  work,  which 
was  published  in  1 WAU.  I  ler  lather  objected  to  her 
poetry  and  serU  her  to  live  with  relatives  in  Shen- 
ley,  Buckinghamshire,  in  about  1087.  Following 
this  banishment  she  was  married,   apparently 
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against  her  will,  to  an  attorney  named  Edward 
Field.  During  this  marriage  they  lived  in  or  near 
London.  Edward  Field  was  dead  by  the  mid- 
1690S. 

In  1700  she  contributed  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
John  Dr)  den  [q.\ .]  to  Luctus  Britanici:  or  the  Tears 
of  the  British  Muses,  and  she  also  contributed  to 
The  Nine  Muses  (1700),  a  volume  of  poems  by 
women  in  memon.  of  Dr>  den  edited  by  Man, 
Delariviere  Manley  [q.v.],  with  whom  she  had  an 
intense  but  short-lived  friendship. 

Sometime  between  1700  and  1703  she  mar- 
ried the  Revd  Thomas  Egerton,  rector  of 
Adstock,  Buckinghamshire,  a  second  cousin 
about  twenty  years  her  senior,  and  a  widower.  .At 
the  time  of  her  second  marriage  she  was  in  love 
with  Henry  Pierce,  an  attorney's  clerk  and  associ- 
ate of  her  first  husband.  By  1 703  Sarah  and  Tho- 
mas Egerton  were  embroiled  in  an  apparently 
unsuccessful  suit  for  divorce.  Their  marriage  was 
notoriously  unhappy.  Delariviere  Manle\  records 
somewhat  maliciously  a  'comical  Combat' 
between  the  Egertons,  in  which  Sarah  throws  a 
pie  at  her  husband's  face,  and  dumps  butter  and 
drink  over  his  head  while  he  grapples  with  her 
topknot.  In  1703  Sarah  Egerton  published, 
against  her  husband's  wishes,  Poeins  on  Saeral 
Occasions.  Apart  from  angr>  descriptions  of  the 
narrowness  of  a  woman's  lot,  the  poems  also  des- 
cribe the  poet's  feelings  for  Pierce  w  hom  she  calls 
'Alexis'.  This  volume  was  reissued  in  1706,  the 
same  year  that  The  Female  Aihocate  vi2iS  reprinted 
bearing  the  date  1707. 

After  this  time  information  about  Sarah  Eger- 
ton is  sparse.  Her  husband  died  in  1720,  leaving 
her  a  childless  widow  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances. She  died  in  VVinslow  13  Februan*  1723. 

|Mar}  Delariviere  .\lanle\,  Seael  Memoirs .  .  .  from  the 
NewAtalanlis,  1 709,  pp.  1 58-63,  and  Ucwwrs  of  Europe, 
1710,  pp.  28g-go;J.  Medoff,  'New  Light  on  Sarah  Fyge 
(Field,  Kgerton)',  Tulsa  SluJies  in  H omen's  Literature, 
vol.  i,  1982,  pp.  1 5  5-75;  Janet  Todd  (i:ti.),A  Diaiunarf 
of  British  and  American  iVomen  Writers,  1984;  Roger 
Fonsdale  (ed.),  Kif(liieentti  Century'  Women  Poets:  an 
Oxford Aniholog)\  1989.!  Richard  Grffnk 

ELIAS  OF  DEREHAM  {d.  1245),  confidential 
clerk  and  estate  steward  especially  associated 
with  building  projects,  w  as  a  native  of  West  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk.  I  lis  earliest  patron  was  Hubert 
Waher,  later  archbishop  of  Canterbur\  [q.v.],  a 
fellow  native  of  \\  est  Dereham  and  founder  there 
of  a  Premonstratensian  abbey  whose  charters  are 
witnessed  by  Master  Elias,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1 188.  Between  1 193  and  1201  it  is  possible  that 
he  is  to  be  identified  with  a  master  Elias,  steward 
to  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  bishop  of  Rochester 
[q.v.],  a  close  friend  and  kinsman  of  Hubert 
Walter.  Less  likely,  but  by  no  means  impossible, 
is  the  suggestion  that  he  is  to  be  identified  with  a 
man  named  master  Elias  the  engineer,  or  Elias  of 
Oxford,  who  prior  to  1201  had  charge  of  the 


king's  houses  in  Oxford  and  of  various  castle- 
building  operations  across  southern  England. 
The  only  certaint)  is  that  by  1 201  he  was  attached 
to  the  household  of  Hubert  Walter  at  Canterburv , 
being  credited  at  least  once  with  the  title  of  arch- 
bishop's steward.  At  about  this  time  he  acquired 
the  churches  of  Brighrwalton  and  Melton  Mow- 
bray, gifts  from  the  monks  of  Battle  and  Lewes. 

Hubert  Walter's  death  in  1205  forced  him  to 
transfer  to  the  household  of  Bishop  Jocelin  of 
Wells  [q.v.],  again  as  steward.  With  the  im- 
position of  the  papal  interdict,  Jocelin  and  Elias 
went  into  exile  in  France,  together  with  Jocelin's 
brother.  Bishop  Hugh  of  Lincoln  [q.v.].  Hugh 
promoted  Elias  to  the  Lincoln  prebend  of  Lafford 
and  in  November  1212  appointed  him  executor 
of  his  will.  The  most  important  of  Elias's  contacts 
made  in  exile  was  with  .\rchbishop  Stephen 
Langton  [q.v.].  He  was  twice  employed  as  Lang- 
ton's  envoy  to  England,  and  in  1 2 13,  at  the  end  of 
the  interdict,  returned  to  Canterbur\  as  Lang- 
ton's  stew  ard.  In  the  next  year  he  had  custody  of 
Rochester  Castle. 

Follow  ing  the  award  of  Magna  Carta  in  1 2 1 5 
Elias  helped  distribute  the  charter  around  the 
shires,  becoming  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the 
rebel  barons  and  preaching  their  cause  at  St 
Paul's  cross  in  London.  .As  a  result  he  was  des- 
poiled of  his  various  churches  and  e.xiled  to 
France  when  the  Royalist  party  triumphed  in 
1 2 17.  By  1220  he  was  pardoned  and  allowed  to 
return  to  Langton's  household,  assisting  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  shrine  to  St  Thomas  Becket 
[q.v.]  in  Canterbury,  in  which  context  he  is  des- 
cribed by  the  chronicler  .Matthew  Paris  [q.v.)  as 
an  'incomparable  artificer'. 

Before  1222  he  had  acquired  a  prebend  in 
Salisbun.  under  Langton's  pupil.  Bishop  Richard 
Poer  (q.v.  under  'Poor').  For  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  was  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  build- 
ing of  Salisbur\'s  new  cathedral.  He  is  said  to 
have  sened  for  twenty -five  years  as  rector  of  the 
cathedral  fabric  fund  and  is  undoubtedly  found  in 
association  with  the  cathedral's  masons  and 
workshops.  Before  1234  he  had  supenised  the 
construction  of  a  model  dw  elling-place  for  him- 
self w  ithin  the  cathedral  close,  the  profits  from 
w  hose  sale  he  later  put  towards  Salisbun.  's  fabric 
fund.  Elsewhere  he  renewed  his  contacts  with 
Bishop  Jocelin  of  \\  ells,  then  in  the  midst  of 
rebuilding  the  cathedral  church  in  Wells.  He 
sened  three  successive  archbishops  of  Canter- 
bun.:  Langton,  Richard  Grant,  and  Edmund  of 
.■\bingdon  [qq.v.],  either  as  steward  or  e.xecutor. 
In  1228  Bishop  Richard  Poer  was  translated  from 
Salisbun.  to  Durham,  whereafter  Elias  is  found 
witnessing  deeds  relating  to  both  these  sees.  He 
was  later  to  sen e  as  Poer's  executor  and,  perhaps 
as  proxy  for  Poer,  as  the  executor  of  William 
Marshal,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke  {d.  12 19,  q.v.). 
He  also  found  senice  with  Peter  des  Roches, 
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bishop  of  Winchester  [q.v.],  a  leading  political 
rival  of  Langton  and  Poer,  whom  Elias  none  the 
less  assisted  with  the  foundation  of  monastic 
houses  in  Selbome  and  Titchfield,  and  for  whom 
he  subsequently  acted  as  executor.  Probably 
under  Archbishop  Edmund  [q.v.]  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  Canterbur>  peculiar  of  Harrow,  the 
chancel  of  whose  church  he  was  repairing  in 
1242. 

Throughout  these  years  his  sendees  were 
much  in  demand  at  court.  Bet\veen  1233  and 
1238  he  had  charge  of  royal  building  work  at  the 
great  hall  of  Winchester  Casde,  besides  super\is- 
ing  the  installation  of  windows  and  pavements  at 
Clarendon  Palace,  helping  to  construct  a  tomb 
used  for  the  burial  of  Queen  Joan  of  Scotland 
[q.v.],  and  being  sent  to  direct  the  enclosure  of  an 
anchoress  in  Britford. 

Inevitably,  given  his  association  with  building 
projects,  his  work  on  Becket's  shrine,  the  fact  that 
Matthew  Paris  preserxed  Elias's  drawing  of  a 
wind-rose,  and  since  most  of  his  employers  were 
renowned  as  patrons  of  cathedral  or  monastic 
architecture,  Elias  of  Dereham  has  been  can- 
vassed as  one  of  the  principal  influences  in  the 
development  of  early  thirteenth-centurv  English 
Gothic.  Specifically,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
present  him  as  the  architect  of  Salisbur\  Cath- 
edral. The  attempt  has  failed,  through  scepdcism 
that  one  man  could  have  super\ised  such  a  major 
project  whilst  still  discharging  Elias's  functions  as 
steward  and  administrator  elsewhere.  The  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  to  appeal  to  such  a  wide 
diversit\  of  patrons  he  clearly  possessed  some 
ven'  rare  talent  indeed.  It  is  more  likely  that  such 
a  talent  lay  in  site  administration  and  the  guidance 
of  taste  rather  than  in  any  practical  work  as  crafts- 
man, architect,  or  mason.  Elias  died  shortly  after 
April  1245,  whereupon  his  benefices  were  seized 
for  the  use  of  a  papal  nuncio. 
\.\.  Hamilton  Thompson,  'Master  Klias  of  Dereham 
and  the  King's  Works',  .■irili(uvlof;ical jfoumal,  vol.  xc, 
1941;  J.  Har\ey  (ed.),  hnglisfi  Medinal Architects:  a  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary  down  to  t^^o,  re\ised  edn.  1984; 
C.  R.  Cheney  and  F,.  John  (eds.),  English  Episcopal  Acta 
III:  ('anterbiir}  1  iyj-120-;,  i986;J.  Thorpe  (ed.),  Rcgis- 
Irum  RuJJense,  1769.]  .Nicholas  V  incknt 

ELLERTON,  John  (i82()-i893),  hymn  writer, 
was  born  16  December  1826  in  Clerkenwell, 
London,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no  daughters) 
of  (icorgc  Ellerton,  of  private  means,  who  came 
from  a  Yorkshire  family,  and  his  wife  Jemima 
Frances,  shorl-slor>  writer.  1  lis  early  schooling  in 
London  was  private.  In  1838  his  father  inherited 
a  small  property  in  Ulverston  in  the  I'urness 
peninsula,  Lancashire,  and  from  there  John 
attended  King  William's  (iollege,  Isle  of  Man.  In 
1844  his  father  and  younger  brother  died:  his 
mother  dcv(»ted  her  life  ihereafter  to  John  and 
shared  hi.s  home  for  twenty  years.  Alter  a  year's 
study  with  the  Revd  C.  Hodgson  at  Hrathay 


Vicarage,  Ambleside,  he  entered  Trinit}'  College, 
Cambridge  in  1845,  where  he  began  a  lifelong 
friendship  with  Henr\  Bradshaw  and  Dr  Fenton 
Hort  [qq.v.],  and  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
writings  of  F.  D.  Maurice  [q.v.].  In  1848  he  came 
second  in  the  Chancellor's  medal  competition 
with  a  poem  'The  Death  of  Baldur'.  Illness  pre- 
vented him  from  sitting  the  honours  examinations 
and  he  received  an  aegrotat  in  1849,  after  which 
he  spent  a  year  in  Scotland  reading  for  holy 
orders. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  in  Chichester  in  1 850 
and  sened  his  first  curacy  in  Easebourne,  where 
he  studied  the  w  ritings  of  the  Christian  Socialist 
movement,  in  particular  those  of  Charles 
Kingsley  [q.v.].  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1851. 
In  1852  Ellerton  moved  to  be  senior  curate  at 
Brighton  parish  church,  and  to  hold  the  evening 
lectureship  at  the  chapel  of  ease,  St  Peter's.  In 
1859  he  compiled  Hymns  for  Schools  and  Bible 
Classes,  in  w  hich  a  number  of  his  ow  n  hymn  texts 
were  published. 

In  i860  Ellerton  became  incumbent  of  the 
newly  built  church  of  St  Michael  and  All  .Angels, 
Crewe  Green,  and  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Crewe.  He  pursued  his  social  concerns  through 
his  work  at  the  London  and  North  W  estern  Rail- 
way Company's  Mechanics'  Institution  in  Crewe. 
He  wrote  many  hymns  and  hymn  translations  in 
these  years,  and  in  1863  the  headmaster  of 
Shrewsbun.  School  consulted  him  when  compil- 
ing//)7«Ho/o^/rt  Christiana.  In  1871  he  joined  the 
group  working  on  Church  Hymns  with  W. 
Walsham  How  [q.v.]. 

In  1872  Ellerton  was  appointed  rector  of  Ilin- 
stock,  Shropshire,  where  he  began  the  research 
for  Notes  and  Illustrations  of  Church  Hymns  (1881) 
and  to  compile  with  W .  W  alsham  I  low  (Children 's 
Hymns  and  School  Prayers  (1874).  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  Barnes,  a  suburb  of  London. 
I  le  assisted  .Mrs  Carev  Brock  in  the  production  of 
her  Children's  Hymnbook  (1881).  In  1878  he 
joined  the  tract  committee  of  the  Society  lor  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  for  which  he  edited 
\hi^  Manual  of  Parochial  Work  (1888,  revised  edn. 
1892).  In  1884  he  was  co-editor  of  the  London 
Mission  Hymn  Book  with  W  .  W  alsham  1  low  and 
Edward  II.  Bickersleth,  bishop  of  Exeter  |q.v.|. 

Sickness  that  year  forced  his  resignation.  After 
convalescence  abroad  in  1885  he  became  incum- 
bent of  White  Roding,  Essex,  and  was  invited  to 
sene  as  consultant  on  a  supplement  to  Hymns 
.indent  and  Modern,  published  in  i88(j.  The  orig- 
inal book  had  contained  thirteen  of  his  hymns:  the 
supplement  contained  a  furtiur  tiiirteen.  In  1888 
he  published  a  definitive  eilition  oi  his  own  texts 
in  Hymns  Original  and  Translated.  A  number  ol  his 
hymns  remain  in  almost  ail  hymn-books  in  Eng- 
lish. They  are  distinguished  by  a  sensitive  use  of 
imager)  and  a  firm  construction.  The  two  most 
widely  used  are  'Saviour,  again  to  thy  dear  name 
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we  raise'  (1866),  and  his  masterpiece  'The  day 
thougavest,  Lord,  is  ended'  (1870,  revised  1871). 
He  married  in  i860  Charlotte  Alicia  (died 
1896),  daughter  of  William  Hart,  of  Brighton. 
They  had  seven  children.  Following  a  second 
stroke  in  1892  he  retired,  and  he  died  15  June 
1893  in  Torquay. 

[Henr\'  Housman,  John  Elkrlnn,  i8q6;  John  Julian,  Dk- 
tiunary  o/Hyiniwlog)',  revised  edn.,  IQ07;  J.  R.  Watson, 
'The  da\  thou  ga\  est',  Bulletin  uf  the  Hymn  Societ}'  uf 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  x,  no.  158,  1983,  p.  144; 
B.  Braley, //j'wwn'nVm  /,  1987.)  .^lan  Llff 

ELLIOT,  Sir  George,  first  baronet  {1814- 
1893),  collier,  industrialist,  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Gateshead  18  .March  181 4,  the  son  of 
Ralph  Elliot,  pitman,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Henn  Braithwaite,  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne.  He  began  work  as  a  boy  at  the 
Pensher  coalmine  of  Charles  Stewart,  third  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  [q.v.],  and  had  become  an 
overman  by  1837.  He  was  undermanager  (1841) 
and  manager  (1844)  at  Monkwearmouth,  then 
the  deepest  mine  in  Britain;  t.1845  he  became  a 
managing  partner  in  Washington  colliery,  and 
sole  owner  of  Unsworth.  He  became  viewer  (that 
is,  inspector)  to  Lord  Londonderry 's  collieries  in 
1848,  and  bought  Pensher  from  him.  In  the 
1860s  he  extended  his  ownership  of  collieries 
into  north  and  south  Wales,  north  and  south 
Staffordshire,  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  1849  he  had 
bought  a  wire-rope  business  which  laid  the  first 
permanent  transatlantic  telegraph  cable  in  1866. 

Elliot  was  one  of  a  new  type  of  mining  engineer 
whose  expertise  extended  to  many  parts  of  the 
industr>.  He  helped  to  found  the  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers  in  1852,  and  was  a  member  of 
its  council  (1852-7),  vice-president  (1865-8), 
and  president  (1868-9).  He  was  in  the  forefront 
of  experiments  in  mining  technology,  and  an 
advocate  of  impro\ed  safety  lamps,  shaft  detach- 
ing hooks,  and  coal-cutting  machinen, .  Trials  at 
his  collieries  of  new  ventilating  methods,  such  as 
the  fan  and  high-pressure  steam  jets,  were  widely 
discussed,  and  he  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  most  efficient  method  of  mining  coal  simul- 
taneously in  adjacent  seams.  I  le  argued  that 
economy,  efficiency,  and  safety  were  compatible 
and,  unlike  many  oi  his  colleagues,  supported  the 
establishment  of  the  .Mines  Inspectorate. 

I  lis  attitude  to  labour  changed  from  that  of  an 
early  nineteenth-centun  Tor)  paternalist,  advo- 
cating model  villages  provided  by  employers  and 
condemning  trade  unions,  to  that  of  a  post- 
Disraelian  Conser\  ative  who  believed  in  self-help 
and  free  collective  bargaining.  I  le  was  elected 
MP  for  the  mining  constituencies  of  West 
Durham  (1868-80),  East  Durham  (188 1-5),  and 
Monmouth  (1886-92);  his  parliamentary  work 
was  mostl\  concerned  with  matters  affecting  the 
coal  industry  and  the  City ,  though  he  was  also  an 


early  advocate  of  'gas  and  water  socialism'.  He 
appeared  as  an  expert  witness  before  several 
government  inquiries,  and  was  a  commissioner 
on  that  investigating  mine  safety  in  1882.  In  1893 
he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  solve  the  coal 
industry's  economic  and  labour  difficulties  by 
proposing  the  amalgamation  of  collieries  into  a 
massive  semi-public  enterprise  monitored  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  would  control  output,  fix 
prices,  pay  fair  wages,  and  establish  a  miners' 
welfare  fund. 

In  1836  he  married  Margaret  (died  1880), 
daughter  of  George  Green  of  Rainton,  Durham; 
they  had  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1874 
Elliot  became  the  first  of  the  coal  industry's  busi- 
ness leaders  to  receive  a  baronetcy.  He  was  an 
honorar)  DCL  (Durham)  and  DL  and  JP 
(Durham  and  Monmouth).  Socially,  he  was  not 
regarded  as  a  model  of  refinement,  and  was 
known  to  his  Durham  constituents  as  'Bonnie 
Geordie'.  He  was  a  member  of  four  London 
clubs,  and  owned  two  substantial  countr>  resi- 
dences, in  addition  to  the  London  house  at  Port- 
land Place  in  which  he  died,  23  December  1893. 
He  left  £561,044.  His  elder  son  died  in  1874  and 
he  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  second 
son,  George  William  (bom  1844). 

[The  Times,  20  September  and  25  December  1893; 
Transaelions  uf  the  \orth  uf  England  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers,  1855-6,  1868-9;  H-  ^^  ■  Macrost>,  The  Trust 
Muianent  in  British  Industry  1907;  R.  A.  Church,,-/ //li- 
/«r)'  of  the  British  Cual  Mining  Industry:  vol.  Ill,  iSgj- 
igi^,  1986.1  Colin  P.  Griffin 

ELLIS,  Thomas  Edward  (185 9- 1899),  Liberal 
politician  and  Welsh  nationalist,  was  born  at  Cyn- 
las  farm,  Cefnddwysarn,  near  Bala,  .Merioneth, 
16  Februar>  1859,  the  third  of  six  sur\iving  chil- 
dren and  only  son  of  Thomas  Ellis,  tenant  farmer, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  \\  illiams.  That  same  year, 
one  of  Ellis's  relatives  was  evicted  from  his  hold- 
ing by  the  local  landlord  for  voting  Liberal  in  the 
general  election.  .\  Calvinistic  Methodist,  Ellis 
was  educated  at  the  British  School,  Llandderfel, 
and  then  at  the  grammar  school  in  Bala.  In  1875 
he  entered  the  newly  established  University  Col- 
lege of  \\  ales,  Aber>  stwyth,  where  his  contem- 
poraries included  many  other  nationally-minded 
young  Welshmen.  He  left  .Aberystwyth  in  1879 
and  spent  a  year  in  Oxford  on  a  non-collegiate 
basis.  Entering  New  College  as  an  undergraduate 
in  October  1 880,  he  became  deeply  stirred  by  the 
social  and  imperialist  ideas  current  in  Oxford  at 
the  time.  He  graduated  in  1884  with  a  second- 
class  honours  degree  in  modem  history,  taking 
his  BA  in  1885  and  his  MA  in  1897.  After  a  short 
period  as  a  private  tutor,  he  became  private  sec- 
retar\  to  the  Liberal  industrialist  MP,  Sir  John 
Brunner  [q.v.].  A  political  career  was  now  inevi- 
table and  in  the  July  1886  general  election  he  was 
elected  MP  for  his  native  counts  of  Merioneth. 
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In  the  next  six  years,  he  emerged  as  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  nonconformist  causes  of  Welsh 
Church  disestabUshment  and  tithe  reform,  the 
W  elsh  tenant  farmers'  campaign  for  land  reform, 
and  Irish  home  rule.  He  was  also  much  involved 
in  the  passage  of  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act  in  1889  and  the  movement  for  a 
national  universit>  of  Wales.  He  became  close  to 
other  young  Welsh  Liberal  members,  including 
David  Lloyd  George  (later  first  Earl  Lloyd- 
George  of  Dwyfor).  In  September  1890  Ellis's 
declaration  at  Bala  on  behalf  of  a  Welsh  legisla- 
tive assembly  made  a  strong,  though  transient, 
impression:  he  seemed  the  \er\  embodiment  of 
'Young  \\  ales'.  However,  he  suffered  from  indif- 
ferent health,  and  a  visit  to  Egypt  led  to  his 
becoming  seriously  ill  from  t)phoid.  To  help  him 
recover,  he  travelled  to  South  Africa  in  the  winter 
of  1890-1,  where  he  met  Cecil  Rhodes  [q.v.], 
who  greatly  impressed  him. 

When  the  Liberals  returned  to  power  in  1892, 
it  was  generally  assumed  that  Ellis  would  receive 
government  office.  But  it  was  a  surprise  when 
W.  E.  Gladstone  offered  him  the  post  of  deputy 
whip,  an  offer  which  he  decided  to  accept.  This 
was  to  drive  something  of  a  wedge  betw een  him 
and  Lloyd  George  and  other  former  Welsh  allies. 
Ellis  could  still  w  ork  on  behalf  of  Wales,  notably 
in  the  appointment  of  a  Welsh  land  commission, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  University  of  Wales,  both 
in  1893;  ^"J'  he  disapproved  of  Lloyd  George's 
efforts  to  turn  W  elsh  Liberalism  into  a  nationalist 
movement  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Irish  one. 
Ellis  became  chief  whip  in  March  1894  when  the 
fifth  Earl  of  Rosebery  succeeded  Gladstone  as 
prime  minister,  and  found  life  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult since  the  Liberals  had  only  the  narrowest  of 
majorities.  I  le  was  blamed  for  being  too  lax  a  dis- 
ciplinarian, and  indeed  for  the  defeat  on  the  snap 
'cordite'  vote  on  21  June  1895  which  saw  the 
government  resign.  After  his  party 's  heaxy  defeat 
in  the  subsequent  general  election,  Ellis  stayed  on 
as  chief  whip.  In  addition  to  his  close  involvement 
in  Welsh  affairs,  he  was  active  in  trying  to  recruit 
more  Labour  candidates  for  the  Liberals.  I  le  was 
broadly  in  the  Liberal  Imperialist  camp,  and 
played  a  somewhat  curious  role  in  the 
manoeuvres  that  followed  the  Jameson  raid  in 
South  Africa. 

Tom  Ellis  was  a  deeply  cultured  man,  of  much 
personal  charm,  with  a  strong  interest  in  Welsh 
art  and  literature:  he  edited  the  works  of  the 
scvcnteenlh-cenlury  Puritan  mystic,  Morgan 
Llwyd  |q.v.|.  I  le  was  active  in  the  movement  for  a 
national  library  and  became  warden  of  the 
University  (iuild  of  (iraduates  in  1896.  I  lis  poli- 
tics and  cultural  interests  combined  to  make  him 
a  nationalist  ot  an  unusually  rounded  kind.  Some 
saw  him  as  a  prophet,  a  Welsh  Kossuth  or  Ma/- 
/ini,  a  'lost  leader',  i  le  would  hardly  have  risen  as 
high  as  his  colleague  Lloyd  George  but,  had  he 


lived,  would  surely  have  been  a  major  figure  in  the 
Liberal  government  of  1905-15. 

In  1898  he  married  Annie,  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Joseph  Davies,  freehold  farmer  and  a 
leading  Calvinistic  Methodist,  of  Cwrt-Mawr, 
Llangeitho,  Cardiganshire.  She  bore  him  one 
posthumous  son.  His  health  continued  to  be 
uncertain  and  5  April  1899,  aged  only  forty,  he 
died  in  Cannes  during  a  brief  holiday  on  the 
Riviera.  There  are  two  dramatic  statues  of  Ellis, 
one  in  the  main  square  of  Bala,  the  other  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Abervstwvth.  The  college  also  houses  a  portrait  of 
EllisbyJ.'F.  R.Wood. 

[Ellis  papers  in  National  Library  of  Wales,  Aber\st\\yth, 
along  with  papers  there  of  D.  Lloyd  George,  D.  R. 
Daniel, J.  Herbert  Lewis,  Stuart  Rendel,  and  Ellis  Grif- 
fith; A.J.  Ellis  (ed.),  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  ihe  late 
T.  E.  Ellis  MP.,  1912;  T.  I.  Ellis,  Thomas  Edward  Ellis: 
Cofiant,  2  vols.,  1944,  1948;  Neville  .\Iasterman,  The 
Forerunner,  1972;  Kenneth  O.  Morgan,  H^'ales  in  British 
Politics,  i868-ig22,2Td  edn.,  1980.) 

Kf.nneth  O.  .Morgan 

ELSYNGE  or  ELSYNG,  Henry  (i 577-1 635), 
clerk  of  the  parliaments,  belonged  to  a  family 
which  came  originally  from  DuxAvorth  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  was  baptized  21  August  1577  at 
St  Dunstan  in  the  West,  London.  He  was  the 
eldest  of  the  three  sons  and  second  of  the  four 
children  of  another  Henry  Elsynge,  merchant  tai- 
lor of  the  same  parish,  who  died  in  1582,  and  his 
wife  P'rances,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Browne, 
also  a  merchant  tailor  of  St  Dunstan's.  In  1584 
F'rances  married  Henry  KnyTctt  (died  1601),  an 
elder  half-brother  of  Robert  Bowyer  [q.v.],  later 
clerk  of  the  parliaments. 

Elsynge  was  educated  at  St  Alban's  School.  I  le 
entered  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  pen- 
sioner on  14  October  1597  but  did  not  graduate. 
I  le  was  admitted  a  student  at  the  Middle  Temple 
on  19  February  1597  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on 
1 9  April  1605.  In  1604  he  was  appointed,  jointly 
with  Robert  Bowyer,  keeper  of  the  records  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  an  office  which  they  held  until 
1 61 2.  On  27  November  1609  Bowyer  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  parliaments  and 
shortly  afterwards  brought  Elsynge  to  assist  him 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  i  September  16 13 
Elsynge  was  granted  the  reversion  of  the  olfice  of 
clerk  of  the  parliaments,  to  which  he  succeeded 
on  Bowyer's  death  on  15  March  ihzi.  He  held 
the  office  until  his  death  although  he  ceased  to 
officiate  in  the  I  louse  of  I  .ords  at  ihe  dissolution 
ol  Parliament  in  .March  1^)29.  Thereafter  he  lived 
principally  at  his  manor  of  Cornwell  in  Oxford- 
shire. 

Elsynge  played  an  important  part  in  the  codifi- 
cation ol  the  procedure  of  the  I  louse  ol  Lords 
and  in  the  development  anil  preser\ati()ii  of  its 
records.  I  lis  principal  claim  to  recognition  is  as  a 
scholar  ami  historian  of  Parliament,  usinu;  the 
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original  documents  to  which  his  official  positions 
at  the  Tower  and  at  Westminster  gave  him  access. 
1  lis  studies  formed  the  basis  of  his  treatise  on 
Parliament  entitled  The  Marnier  of  I  hiding  Parlia- 
ments in  England  or  Modus  Tenendi  Parliainentiiw 
apud  Anglos  which  remained  unfinished  at  his 
death.  Subsequently  various  parts  have  been 
published.  Book  one  first  appeared  in  1660.  A 
chapter  on  judicature,  formerly  attributed  in 
error  to  John  Selden  [q.v.|,  appeared  in  an  imper- 
fect form  in  1681  and  in  a  corrected  version  in 
1990.  A  further  chapter,  entitled  Expedicio  Bil- 
lartiin  Antiquitus,  was  published  in  1954  (ed. 
Catherine  S.  Sims,  University  of  Louvain  publi- 
cations). A  tract  entitled  The  Manner  of  Passing 
Bills  in  Parliament,  published  in  1685,  may  have 
formed  part  of  the  same  work.  Elsynge's  notes  of 
debates  in  the  I  louse  of  Lords  162 1-8  were  pub- 
lished in  1870,  1879,  and  1929. 

Elsynge  married  first  12  July  1600  Blanche  (or 
Alse)  (died  161 2),  daughter  of  Richard  Hyett  and 
niece  of  Robert  Bowyer.  They  had  two  sons  of 
whom  the  elder,  I  lenrv'  (1606-56,  q.v.),  was  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons  1639-49.  By  his 
second  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Richard  I  lardy  of 
Dorset,  Elsynge  had  a  further  four  sons  and  one 
daughter.  He  died,  probably  in  the  month  of 
November,  in  1635. 

[M.  F.  Bond,  'The  Formation  of  the  .Archives  of  Parlia- 
ment, 1 497- 1 69 1  \jfouniat  (fthe  Sonet)'  ofAnhivists,  vol. 
i,  1957,  pp.  1 5 1-8;  E.  R.  Forster,  'The  Painful  Labour 
of  Mr.  Elsyng',  Tramactium  uf  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  vol.  Ixii,  part  8,  1972.)  J.  C.  Saints 

EMBERTON,  Joseph  (i  889-1956),  architect, 
was  born  23  December  1 889  at  Shraley  1  louse, 
Audley,  Staffordshire,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons 
and  four  children  of  Samuel  Emberton,  draper, 
and  his  wife  Annie  Amelia,  daughter  of  John 
I  lodgkins,  farmer  and  miller.  1  le  was  educated  at 
the  Orme  Boys'  School,  Newcastle  under  Lyme, 
then  articled  to  the  local  architects  Chapman  & 
Snape.  By  studying  in  the  evenings  at  Burslem  Art 
School,  Emberton  won  a  scholarship  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Art  in  1 9 11  and  worked  for  the  London 
architects  Trehearne  &  Norman,  19 13-14.  He 
served  during  the  war  of  1 9 1 4- 1 8  in  the  I  lonour- 
able  Artillery  Company,  first  as  a  gunner  in  Egypt 
and  later  as  a  trajectorv  officer  in  France,  being 
badly  wounded  in  October  191 8. 

On  recover),  in  1918  Emberton  joined  Sir 
John  Burnet  [q.v.]  and  T.  S.  Tait,  until  he  estab- 
lished a  practice  with  P.J.  Westwood,  1922-6. 
They  designed  kiosks  for  the  British  empire  exhi- 
bition, Wembley  (1924),  using  simple  shapes  with 
colourful  decoration.  Summit  House,  Holbom 
(1925),  for  -Austin  Reed  Ltd.,  whose  Regent 
Street  shop  interiors  Westwood  and  Emberton 
designed  in  1926,  shows  Burnet  and  Tait's 
influence.  Emberton  continued  to  design  shops  in 
the  fashionable  art  deco  style,  for  Lotus  and  Delta 


shoes  and  others.  He  was  selected  by  Sir  Law- 
rence Weaver  [q.v.]  to  design  the  advertising 
exhibition,  Olympia,  West  Kensington  (1927), 
the  first  such  exhibition  with  a  unified  style. 

Emberton  showed  the  influence  of  Dutch 
modern  architecture  in  the  faqade  added  to  New 
Empire  Hall,  Olympia  (1930).  The  Royal  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club,  Burnham-on-Crouch,  Essex 
(1931),  established  his  modernist  reputation, 
being  the  only  British  building  included  in  the 
exhibition  'The  International  Style'  at  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York,  in  1932. 
The  functionaUst  design  owed  much  to  Em- 
berton's assistant  George  Fairvseather.  With 
Universal  House,  London  (1933,  demolished), 
Emberton  enveloped  a  framed  structure  in  glass 
curtain-walling,  intended  to  rise  higher  than  the 
original  three  storeys. 

Simpson's  shop  in  Piccadilly,  London  (1936), 
was  structurally  innovative,  although  the  welded 
plate  girders  designed  by  the  consulting  engineer, 
Felix  Samuely,  had  to  be  modified  to  meet 
London  county  council  regulations.  The  simple 
facade  was  enlivened  at  night  by  thin  coloured 
neon  lights  and  the  interior  had  elegant  shop- 
fittings  and  modern  furnishings.  It  demonstrated 
the  maturity  of  English  modernism  and  its 
commercial  advantages. 

Apart  from  the  II.\1\'  shop  in  Oxford  Street, 
London  (1939),  and  the  temporary  Soleil  pavilion 
at  the  Paris  1937  exhibition,  Emberton's  other 
main  work  is  the  circular  casino  at  the  Blackpool 
Pleasure  Beach,  Lancashire  (1939),  where  he  had 
already  designed  the  fun  house  and  grand 
national  (1935),  showing  the  adptabilitv  of 
modernism  to  popular  entertainment.  The 
casino,  containing  restaurants  and  a  flat  for  the 
owners,  was  given  holiday  spirit  with  a  viewing 
platform  reached  by  a  spiral  stair  adjoining  the 
entrance. 

During  the  war  of  1939-45,  Emberton  was 
housing  officer  to  the  Nlinistry  of  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction, architectural  adviser  on  hostels  to  the 
Ministry  of  Works,  and  consultant  to  the  Ministn 
of  Supply  on  the  design  of  steel  houses.  After 
1945  he  designed  mostly  flats  in  London  and 
developed  planning  ideas  influenced  by  Le 
Corbusier. 

Emberton's  approach  was  practical  rather  than 
theoretical,  and  enabled  him  to  make  elegant  and 
workable  buildings  for  commercial  clients.  He 
was  fair-haired  and  blue-eyed,  with  great  charm 
of  manner.  I  le  loved  horses,  the  birds  in  his  out- 
door aviary,  and  his  1934  Bentley.  He  married  in 
1926  Kathleen  Marie,  daughter  of  William  Her- 
bert Chantrey,  chartered  accountant,  and  had  two 
daughters.  Emberton  died  at  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, London,  20  November  1956. 

[Roseman.  Ind,  Emberton,  1983;  private  information.] 
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EMDEN,  .\lfred  Brotherston  (i 888-1 979), 
medievalist,  was  born  22  October  1888  in  West 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  elder  son  of  Alfred 
Charles  Emden,  barrister  and  later  count}  court 
judge,  and  his  wife  Lizzie  Whitfield.  He  was  a 
scholar  at  both  the  King's  School,  Canterbun, 
(1903-7),  and  Lincoln  College,  Oxford 
(1907- 11),  although  he  only  obtained  a  second 
class  in  modern  histon  (191 1). 

His  future  career  then  seemed  uncertain:  he 
qualified  for  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  ran  a 
hostel  for  disadvantaged  boys,  Edghill  House, 
Sydenham  (i 913-15),  and  then  began  school- 
mastering  at  Strand  School,  Brixton.  The  war 
interN  ened,  and  from  1 9 1 5  he  was  an  able  seaman 
(Royal  Naval  \  olunteer  Reser\e)  in  a  destroyer 
leader,  HMS  Parker.  In  January  1919,  while  still 
an  able  seaman,  he  accepted  an  almost  chance 
offer  of  a  tutorship  in  modern  histor)  at  St 
Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  bursar 
in  the  same  year  and  vice-principal  in  1920. 

He  now  immersed  himself  in  universit)  life  and 
history,  and  remained  at  St  Edmund  Hall  for  the 
next  diirty  years.  In  1920  he  published  his  first 
article,  on  the  Hall's  histon.,  in  the  Hrst  issue  of  its 
magazine,  which  he  had  launched,  and  in  1927  he 
produced  a  pioneering,  scholarly  study,/in  Oxford 
Hall  in  Medieval  Times.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  principal  of  the  Hall.  It  was  then  a 
small  society ,  unendowed  but  reladvely  inexpen- 
sive for  undergraduates;  its  principal  had  virtually 
complete  control  over  it,  choosing  both  undergra- 
duates and  tutors.  Emden  entered  his  role  with 
infectious  enthusiasm,  increasing  the  number  of 
students  and  greatly  enhancing  the  I  lall's  pres- 
tige in  the  universitv.  He  successfully  ran  it  as 
what  he  wished  it  to  remain,  the  last  of  the  medi- 
eval halls;  he  never  wanted  it  to  have  full  collegi- 
ate status.  .After  his  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  1  lall's  constitution  was  rejected  by  Convoca- 
tion in  1937,  he  conceded  a  formal  liberalization 
of  the  I  lall's  constitution,  by  another  statute,  giv- 
ing more  power  to  the  tutors,  and  freed  the  I  lall 
from  control  by  Queen's  College.  I  lowever,  an 
uneasy  relationship  with  the  tutors  (now  called 
fellows)  subsequently  developed.  .'\n  enlightened 
paternalist,  he  was  happier  in  his  relations  with 
the  students  and  shaped  the  careers  of  many  of 
them.  Until  1939  he  continued  to  teach  medieval 
hi-story,  giving  tutorials  that  often  lasted  for  a 
toupic  of  hours.  I  le  was  also  responsible  for  the 
restoration  of  the  I  lall's  old  buildings,  the  com- 
pletion of  the  south  side  of  its  quadrangle  in 
1934,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  endowment. 

During  World  War  II  l!mden  remained  in 
charge  of  St  Edmund  1  lall,  while  also  being 
lieutenant-commander  in  charge  of  the  Oxford 
University  Naval  Division  (1942-4):  he  had  per- 
suaded a  reluctant  Admiralty  to  raise  such  div- 
i«ion!i  in  several  universities,  i  le  was,  besides,  still 
very  active  in  public  school  and  Church  of  Eng- 


land affairs,  being  much  consulted  over  appoint- 
ments. The  strain  of  all  this  told,  especially  when 
he  did  such  things  as  going  on  a  submarine  foray 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay  while  the  French  coast  was 
still  in  German  hands.  His  health  broke  down, 
and  in  195 1  he  resigned  the  principalship,  going 
to  live  with  his  mother  in  Oxford. 

He  was  now  sixtv  -two.  He  had  already  written 
one  book,  and  revised  another — II.  Rashdall's 
Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  edited 
with  (Sir)  F.  M.  Powicke  [q.v.],  in  1936 — but  it  is 
on  the  prosopographical  works  of  his  years  of 
retirement  that  his  scholarly  reputation  depends. 
Combing  the  collegiate  and  universitv  records  of 
Oxford,  and  going  through  all  the  medieval  epis- 
copal registers,  as  well  as  a  vast  range  of  other 
English  sources,  he  compiled  three  substantial 
volumes  oL4  Biographical  Register  of  the  University 
of  Oxford  to  A.D.  1^00  (1957-9).  ^I^  made  such 
thorough  notes  that  it  was  then  no  great  labour  to 
produce  a  similar  Biographical  Register  for  Cam- 
bridge (1963) — in  1958  he  estimated  that  such  a 
work  could  be  completed  within  eighteen 
months — and  a  more  summan*  Siircey  of  Domini- 
cans in  England,  based  on  the  Ordination  Lists  in 
Episcopal  Registers  (1268- 1  §2^)  (Rome,  1967).  He 
forestalled  any  criticism  of  the  supplementary 
Biographical  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  A.D. 
I $01  to  I §40  (1974)  by  the  comment  that  'octo- 
genarians, like  young  men,  are  apt  to  be  in  a 
hurrv'.' 

Emden  was  unconcerned  that  his  chosen  areas 
of  research  were  not  then  fashionable.  I  le  had  a 
gift  for  friendship,  and  a  wide  range  of  acquain- 
tances, but  his  close  friends  were  few  and  in  his 
later  years  were  drawn  from  a  small  circle  who 
shared  his  interest  in  the  lives  and  books  of  medi- 
eval scholars.  His  lifestvle  was  comfortable  but 
simple;  he  had  strong  (Christian  convictions.  I  lis 
manner  was  normally  gracious  and  unperturbed, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  emotions  and 
could  on  occasion  explode  violently.  I  Ic  delighted 
in  the  careful  obsenation  of  birds,  wild  flowers 
and  grasses,  and  medieval  floor  tiles. 

I  le  was  elected  an  honorary  fellow  of  1  .incoln 
College  (1939)  and  of  St  Edmund  Hall  (1951), 
FBA  (1959),  FSA  (1969),  and  corresponding  fel- 
low of  the  .Mediaeval  Academy  of  America 
(1968);  he  received  honorary  doctorates  from 
both  Oxford  (1959)  and  Cambridge  (19^)4).  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Oxford  I'resenalion  Trust 
(1932-67),  and  he  ser\ed  on  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  King's  School,  Canterburv 
(1933-62),  St  Edward's  School,  Oxford 
(1933-57), ''"''  '^^o  other  schools,  while  he  was  a 
member  of  Oxford  University's  hebdomadal 
council  from  1935  to  1947.  '  '*■'  *^''^''^'  '"  Oxford  8 
januar>  1979,  a  bachelor.  The  bulk  of  his  estate, 
over  £400,000,  was  left  to  St  lulnnind  I  lall. 
|R.  H.  Pugh  in  I'rucauliuns  oj  ihclirilisliliiuiimy,  \o\.  I\\, 
1979,  pp.  641-52;  J.  N.  1).  Kelly  in  Si  Edmumt  Hall 
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Magazine,  vol.  xi,  no.  6,  1979;  idem,  St  Edmund  Hall: 
Almost  Sarn  Hundred  Years,  1989;  Emdcn  papers  at 
Bodleian  Libran  and  St  Edmund  Hall;  private  infor- 
mation; personal  knowledge.]  Nigki.  R-VMSAV 

EMES,  William  (i  730-1 803),  landscape 
designer  and  gardener,  whose  early  liie  is 
obscure,  took  up  the  post  of  head  gardener  to  Sir 
Nathaniel  Curzon  at  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  on  8 
September  1756.  lie  remained  there  until  1760, 
perhaps  leaving  his  post  because  the  appointment 
of  Robert  Adam  [q.v.]  with  'the  intire  manadge- 
ment  of  his  Grounds'  left  Emes  with  little  scope. 
While  at  Kedleston,  he  had  already  started  alter- 
ing the  earlier,  formal  landscape  and  had  made 
the  upper  lake. 

Emes  moved  to  Bowbridge  Fields,  Mackworth, 
a  farmhouse  about  two  miles  away.  1  le  developed 
an  extensive  practice  as  a  landscape  designer 
(seventy  commissions  are  known),  largely  in  the 
north  midlands  and  Wales.  1  lis  style  is  similar  to 
that  of  Lancelot  Brown  [q.v.],  although  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  e\  er  worked  w  ith  Brow  n,  and 
at  Eaton  Hall  in  1763,  the  first  Earl  Grosvenor 
[q.v.]  called  Emes  in  to  replace  Brown.  The  ele- 
gant plans,  in  Indian  ink  on  vellum,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  his  clients,  showed  his  proposed 
alterations  to  the  landscape,  often  with  serpentine 
lakes  whose  ends  were  concealed  in  woodland, 
with  single  trees  and  clumps  set  in  parkland  and 
with  tree  belts  around  the  boundary-,  often  with  a 
'ride  round  the  Improvements'  winding  through 
them.  It  was  said  that  'Mr  Eame  excells  in  the  lay- 
ing out  Water'  and  he  was  called  in  to  introduce  it 
into  landscapes  where  it  was  lacking,  as  at  1  lawk- 
stone,  where  he  made  the  River  Hawk,  a  lake  one 
and  a  half  miles  long,  in  1786. 1  le  anticipated  the 
later  work  of  Humphry  Repton  [q.v.]  by  creating 
flower  gardens  adjacent  to  the  house,  as  at  San- 
don  in  1 78 1,  where  he  laid  out  a  garden  under  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  planted  with 
flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  and  with  a  central 
basin  of  water  with  goldfish.  Some  of  his  com- 
missions continued  for  many  years;  at  both  Chirk 
Casde  and  Erddig  he  supervised  the  landscaping 
for  twenty  -four  years. 

Although  Emes  designed  a  few  minor  build- 
ings, such  as  a  lodge  at  Attingham  and  a  green- 
house at  Penrice,  his  role  as  an  architect  is  not 
significant.  .*\t  a  number  of  places  his  landscaping 
was  contemporaneous  with  work  on  the  house  by 
Samuel  or  James  Wyatt  [q.v.],  a  professional 
association  that  may  have  started  at  Kedleston. 

William  Emes  married  his  servant,  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  John  Innocent,  a  tailor,  in  1758.  They 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  son,  John 
Emes  (1763- 1 808),  was  an  artist  and  engraver, 
but  later  became  better  known,  with  his  wife 
Rebecca,  as  a  goldsmith.  After  his  wife  died  in 
1789,  Emes  moved  to  1  lampshire  and  took  a  lease 
of  Elvetham  Park  from  Sir  Henry  Gough- 
Calthorpe.   A  number  of  commissions  in  the 


south  of  England  date  from  this  period,  some  of 
w  hich  were  carried  out  in  partnership  with  John 
Webb  (i 754-1828),  who  had  earlier  been  his 
foreman  and  continued  the  practice  after  Emes's 
death.  Emes  moved  to  London  and  died  13 
March  1803  at  \'icarage  House,  St  Giles,  Crip- 
plegate,  the  home  of  his  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of 
the  Revd  W  iUiam  Holmes. 

(Archives  at  Kedleston,  Eaton  Hall,  and  Sandon  Hall; 
Elvetham  archives  (Hampshire  Record  Office); 
Bishop's  transcripts  of  parish  registers  of  Mugginton 
and  Slackworth  and  marriage  bond  (Lichfield  Joint 
Record  Office);  register  of  burials,  St  Giles,  Cripplegate 
(Guildhall  Library);  PCC  Wills  1398  folio  767,  PROB 
1 1  (Public  Record  Office).]  K.FrrH  Goooway 

ERLE,  Sir  Walter  (i  586-1665),  soldier  and  poH- 
tician,  w as  born  22  November  1 586,  the  elder  son 
of  Thomas  Erie,  landowner,  of  Charborough, 
Dorset,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Pole.  His  grand- 
father, a  courtier,  had  acquired  Charborough  by 
marriage  in  1549.  Of  his  siblings,  only  two 
attained  maturity,  a  brother  Christopher  who 
became  a  lawyer,  and  a  sister  who  married  the 
elder  brother  of  William  Strode  (died  1645,  q.v.). 
Erie  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  the  Middle  Temple.  Soon  after  coming  of 
age,  his  'hard  conscience'  towards  his  tenantry 
drew  on  him  a  judicial  rebuke  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor Thomas  Egerton,  Baron  Ellesmere  [q.v.], 
and  he  steadily  enlarged  his  estate  by  buying  out 
minor  gentry  families  in  the  vicinity .  His  Puritan 
inclinations  found  favour  with  the  electorate  of 
Poole,  which  he  first  represented  in  the  .Addled 
Parliament  of  161 4,  and  he  sat,  always  for  Dorset 
constituencies,  in  ten  of  its  next  twelve  succes- 
sors. He  was  knighted  on  his  marriage  (7  May 
1616)  to  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of  Francis 
Dymoke  of  Erdington,  W  anvickshire;  they  had 
one  son  (Thomas,  MP)  and  two  daughters. 

The  promoter  of  a  Sabbatarian  bill  in  the  Par- 
liament of  1 62 1 ,  he  w  as  derided  as  a  sectary  and  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  by  a  histrionic  lawyer,  who 
was  expelled  from  the  Commons  for  this  offence. 
.A  keen  supporter  of  colonial  projects,  Erie  sensed 
as  governor  of  the  Dorchester  New  England 
Company.  His  unpublished  journal  of  the  1624 
Parliament  is  particularly  useful  for  its  coverage 
of  election  cases.  A  county  member  in  1625,  he 
proposed  to  break  with  precedent  by  granting  the 
new  king  tunnage  and  poundage  for  one  year 
only.  Imprisoned  as  a  loan  resister  in  1627,  he 
was  one  of  the  'five  knights'  who  applied  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Again  knight 
of  the  shire  in  the  next  Parliament,  he  took  the 
chair  for  the  inquiries  into  billeting  and  losses  of 
shipping.  In  the  1629  session  he  told  the  Com- 
mons that  'reUgion  offers  itself  to  your  first  con- 
sideration at  this  time',  and  reproached  the 
Speaker  for  undue  readiness  to  obey  the  king's 
orders.  After  the  dissolution  he  w  ent  overseas  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  armv. 
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Erie  returned  to  Dorset  a  few  years  later  to 
become  a  ship-money  refuser  and  to  head  the  poll 
in  the  count>  election  of  March  1640;  but  he 
resigned  the  seat  to  George  Digby,  second  Earl  of 
Bristol  [q.v.],  and  ser\ed  for  Lyme  Regis  in  the 
Short  Parliament,  to  which  he  reported  on  inno- 
vations in  religion.  He  'valued  himself  upon  the 
sieges  and  ser\ices  he  had  been  in';  and  as  a  mili- 
tary expert  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament (summoned  on  3  November  1640)  to  the 
danger  from  the  Irish  army  under  the  command 
of  Thomas  W'entworth,  first  Earl  of  Strafford 
[q.v.].  He  insisted  on  managing  this  charge  in  the 
impeachment  of  the  fallen  minister,  but  without 
success.  He  helped  to  draft  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance reciting  the  chief  points  of  the  king's  mis- 
government  (November  1641),  and  forced  his 
'entire  friend'  \\  illiam  Strode  to  seek  sanctuan  in 
the  City  when  the  king  came  to  arrest  the  'five 
members'  (4  Januar\  1642).  He  'used  much 
pains'  in  raising  forces  to  attack  the  Royalists  in 
Sherborne;  but  his  military  career  came  to  an 
ignominious  end  with  the  failure  of  his  assault  on 
Corfe  Casde,  which  w  as  in  the  hands  of  Mary , 
Lady  Bankes  [q.v.],  and  her  Amazonian  maidser- 
vants. At  Westminster,  however,  John  Pym  [q.v.] 
found  him  a  useful  henchman,  particularly  adept 
at  inculcating  tension.  He  succeeded  Pym  in  con- 
trol of  the  ordnance,  and  was  thanked  by  the 
House  for  deciphering  intercepted  letters.  One  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  who  escorted 
the  king  to  Holdenby,  he  was  regarded  as  an 
enemy  by  the  army  council.  He  supported  the 
establishment  of  Presbyterianism  and  the  conti- 
nuance of  negotiations  with  the  king,  and  was 
briefly  imprisoned  at  Pride's  Purge  (1648). 

In  the  records  of  the  first  Protectorate  Parlia- 
ment of  1654  Erie  appears  only  on  the  committee 
of  privileges,  presumably  because  he  refused  to 
sign  the  Recognition,  and  he  was  not  re-elected 
in  1656,  although  approved  at  a  preliminary  gen- 
try meeting.  But  in  1659  he  won  a  landslide  vic- 
tory over  a  crypto- Royalist,  and  in  the  Parliament 
of  Richard  Oomwell  [q.v.]  he  proposed  Cha- 
loner  Chute  [q.v.|  as  Speaker  and  rose  to  his  feet 
'20  times  a  day'.  As  the  threat  of  a  military  coup 
incrca.sed  he  rallied  to  the  Protectorate.  But  he 
accepted  the  Restoration,  though  striving  in  the 
Convention  to  ensure  a  moderate  religious  settle- 
ment. He  was  buried  at  Charborough  1  Sep- 
tember 1665.  I  lis  heir  was  his  grandson  Thomas 
|q.v.|,  more  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  but  less  of 
a  politician. 

Eric  was  a  puritan  and  a  ruthless  exploiter  of 
hi.s  estate.  The  civil  war  exposed  his  pretensions 
to  military  expertise,  to  the  delight  of  the  (iavalier 
propagandists.  In  politics  he  was  more  impres- 
sivc;  a.s  his  long  parliamentary  career  .suggests,  he 
was  Mrldom  far  intm  the  m;ii"niv  view  ;ni(l  the 
middle  ground. 


|B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  J.  P.  Ferris,  'W  alter  Erie'  (typescript  draft  for  the 
History  of  Parliament);  Dorset  Record  C)f"fice,  D53  sub 
anno  1639;  Commons  ^ounuils;  D'Erves  Journal,  ed.  W. 
Notestein,  1923;  D'Ewes  Journal,  ed.  \\ .  H.  Coates, 
1942;  B.  Whitelocke,  Memorials,  vol.  i,  1853;  .\. 
Fletcher,  Outbreak  of  the  English  Civil  IVar,  1981;  A.  R. 
Bayley,  Civil  liar  in  Dorset,  191 0;  J.  Rushworth,  Collec- 
tions, vol.  vi,  1 72 1,  pp.  394,  515,  and  vol.  viii,  pp.  1355, 
1369;  Northumberland  MSS  551,  f.  94  and  552,  i.  65; 
T.  Burton,  Parliamenlarf  Diar}\  vol.  iii,  1828,  p.  3,  and 
vol.  iv,  pp.  216,  473.1  J.  P.  Ff.RRIS 

EUSTACE  THE  MONK  (r.  11 70-1 2 17),  sea 
captain,  pirate,  and  hero  of  a  thirteenth-century 
romance  biography,  was  the  son  of  Baudoin  Bus- 
ket,  a  lord  of  the  county  of  Boulogne.  .According 
to  his  biography,  Eustace  studied  black  magic  in 
Toledo,  returned  home  to  become  a  monk  at  the 
abbey  of  Saint  Samer  near  Calais,  and  then  left 
the  monastery  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  father. 
Other  evidence  suggests  that  his  father  died  soon 
after  11 90  and  proves  that  by  the  early  1200s 
Eustace  was  the  seneschal  of  the  count  of 
Boulogne,  Renaud  de  Dammartin.  .Around  1204, 
however,  the  two  quarrelled  and  Eustace  became 
a  fugitive:  it  is  with  his  adventures  in  the  next  year 
or  so  that  the  biography,  composed  between  1223 
and  1284  by  an  unknown  poet  from  Picardy,  is 
principally  concerned.  Hiding  out  in  the  forest, 
Eustace  duped  and  humiliated  Renaud  in  a  series 
of  daring  escapades,  appearing  before  him  in 
numerous  disguises,  ambushing  him  and  his 
men,  and  time  and  again  making  off  with  his 
horses.  These  adventures  have  obvious  links  both 
with  the  romance  Fotike  leFitz  Waryti  and  the  tales 
of  Robin  Hood. 

From  1 205  onwards  the  main  outlines  of  Eus- 
tace's career  can  be  followed  in  the  records  of  the 
English  government  as  well  as  in  the  biography. 
He  established  himself  in  the  Channel  Islands 
and  from  there  preyed  upon  the  shipping  in  the 
Channel.  Much  of  this  was  piracy  on  his  own 
account,  but  from  1205  until  1212  Eustace  was 
also  employed  intermittently  by  King  John,  whose 
conflict  with  King  Philip  of  France  was  reaching 
its  climax.  Indeed,  the  biography  asserts  that 
when  Eustace  first  offered  his  services  to  John 
(probably  in  1205),  he  was  given  command  of 
thirty  ships. 

A  decisive  change  of  allegiance,  however,  took 
place  in  1212,  when  Renaud  1  )ainin;utin  became 
John's  ally  and  turned  the  king  against  l.ustace, 
who  consequently  entered  the  service  of  King 
Philip.  In  1 2 16  it  was  I'ustace  who  commanded 
the  fleet  which  ferried  Philip's  son,  Louis,  across 
to  l.ngland  when  tiie  latter  mounted  his  bid  fi)r 
the  Ijiglish  throne.  In  August  oi  the  lollovving 
year  he  commanded  another  fleet  bringing  Louis 
much  needed  reinlbrcemenls.  This  was  met  otf 
Sandwich  on  24  August  1 2 17  by  an  English  force 
under  I  lubert  de  Burgh  [q.v.|.  Eustace's  flagship 
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was  surrounded  and  captured.  Eustace  himself 
offered  huge  sums  for  his  Ufe  but,  hated  as  he  was 
by  the  men  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  he  was  beheaded 
at  once  by  an  old  enemy,  Stephen  of  Winchelsea, 
an  incident  depicted  in  a  graphic  draw  ing  by  Mat- 
thew Paris  [q.v.].  Under  the  peace  of  Kingstoa 
Lambeth,  in  the  following  month,  Louis  pro- 
mised to  ensure  that  Eustace's  brothers  vacated 
the  Channel  Islands.  Eustace  had  played  a  signi- 
ficant part  in  the  struggle  between  Angevin  and 
Capetian  royal  houses,  but,  as  with  the  case  of  his 
contemporar) ,  Fulk  Fitzwarine  [q.v.],  it  was  his 
exploits  as  a  fugitive  on  the  run  from  authority 
which  really  appealed  to  his  biographer. 

(D.  J.  Conlon,  Li  Romans  de  Wilasse  k Maine,  Universitv 
of  North  Carolina,  Studies  in  Romance  Languages  and 
Literature,  no.  126,  I972;J.  C.  Wok, Robin //ooJ,  1982. | 

D.  A.  Carpfntf.r 

EVELYN,  Sir  John  (1591-1664),  MP,  was  bap- 
tized 20  October  1591  in  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  Surrey,  the  second  son  of  John  E\elyn, 
manufacturer,  of  Godstone,  Surrey,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Stephens  of  Kingston.  The  family  fortune  had 
been  established  by  Evelyn's  grandfather,  who 
had  acquired  the  monopoly  of  making  gunpowder 
under  the  'ludors. 

Evelyn  was  educated  at  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  and  the  Middle  Temple,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  business  in  1627,  by  which 
time  the  monopoly  was  under  attack  and  the  busi- 
ness itself  in  financial  difficult}.  In  an  attempt  to 
defend  his  position  he  secured  election  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Bletchingley  the  following  year  and 
immediately  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  lost  in 
committee,  for  the  easier  supph  of  saltpetre. 
Finally  losing  the  contract  to  supph  gunpowder 
in  1636,  Evelyn  pedtioned  for  compensation  for 
losses,  but  it  was  several  years  before  he  was 
cleared  of  all  responsibilitv  for  the  failure  to 
maintain  supplies. 

Re-elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  in 
which  his  nephew.  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  W  iltshire 
(1601-1685,  q.v.),  sat  for  Ludgershall,  he  was 
'galled'  at  the  attacks  on  the  family's  monopoly. 
Knighted  in  June  1641,  as  late  as  December  he 
urged  consultation  with  the  king  over  suppression 
of  the  Irish  rebellion.  A  reluctant  supporter  of 
Parliament  after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  Evelyn 
was  only  persuaded  to  subscribe  the  oath  of 
loyaltv  to  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex 
[q.v.],  on  threat  of  imprisonment.  W  ith  the  failure 
of  peace  moves  Evelyn's  allegiance  to  Parliament 
faltered  in  .August  1643:  he  retired  to  (lodstone 
but  came  under  suspicion  following  the  intercep- 
tion of  a  letter  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  he 
and  his  nephew  were  preparing  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  king.  Interrogated  by  a  Commons 
committee,  he  failed  to  answer  questions  'clearly 


and  ingenuously'  and  was  suspended  from  the 
House  for  over  a  year. 

Evelyn's  subsequent  political  actions,  unlike 
his  nephew's,  were  commended  by  the  diarist.  Sir 
Simonds  D'Ewes  [q.v.],  as  those  of  a  'gallant  and 
honest  man'.  Evelyn  favoured  accommodation 
with  the  king  and  in  Februarv  1 648  acted  as  teller 
against  upholding  the  vote  of  no  addresses.  He 
did  not  sit  in  Parliament  after  Pride's  Purge  in 
December  1648  but  took  his  seat  after  the 
readmission  of  the  secluded  members  in  Febru- 
ary 1660,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Convention 
Parliament  (April  1660). 

Reconciled  to  death  'with  patience  and  com- 
fort' by  'seeing  what  befell  my  so\  erign  lord  and 
master  King  Charles  I  the  best  of  men'  Evelyn 
was  buried  in  Godstone  18  Januan.  1664.  By  his 
marriage  to  Thomazine,  daughter  of  William 
Heynes  of  Chessington,  Surrey,  he  had  seven 
children,  four  of  whom  sun  ived  him.  I  lis  elder 
son  was  created  a  baronet  at  the  Restoration  in 
1660,  and  the  younger  entered  Parliament  for 
Bletchingley  as  an  exclusionist. 

[.\.  Davidson,  'Sir  John  Evelyn',  t.  .\.  Reid,  'Sir  John 
Evelyn'  (t>pescript  drafts  for  Histor\  of  Parliament); 
B.  D.  Henning,  7"//f  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  British  Librar>,  Harleian  MSS  165,  t'f.  156-9;  .\1. 
Keeler,  The  Lonfi  Parliament,  1954-1  E.  .\.  Rfid 

EVELYN,  Sir  John  (1601-1685),  MP,  was  bom 
1 1  .August  1601  in  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Sur- 
rey, the  first  son  of  Cieorge  Evelyn  of  W  est  Dean, 
W iltshire,  clerk  in  Chancen,,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Ri\ers  of  Chafford, 
Kent.  The  nephew  of  Sir  John  Evelyn  of  Surrey 
(1591-1664,  q.v.)  and  cousin  of  the  diarist,  John 
Evelyn  (i  620-1 706,  q.v.),  he  was  educated  at 
.Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge  (B.A  16 19),  and  the  .Middle  Temple. 
On  his  marriage  on  2  April  1622  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Robert  Coxe,  grocer,  of  London,  he 
had  land  in  Hampshire,  Surrey,  and  Wiltshire 
settled  on  him. 

Knighted  in  1623,  Evelyn  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment for  \\  ilton  in  1626,  and  ten  years  later  suc- 
ceeded to  an  estate  allegedly  worth  £2,000  per 
annum  but  heavily  encumbered  with  debt.  I  le 
was  among  the  \Viltshire  justices  reproved  for 
obstructing  royal  pur\eyors  of  timber  for  the  naw 
in  1637  and  he  refused  a  contribution  to  the 
expenses  of  the  bishops'  war  two  years  later. 
Elected  in  1640  to  both  the  Short  and  Long  Par- 
liaments for  Ludgershall,  Evelyn  supported  'root 
and  branch'  reform  of  the  church,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1642  urged  preparation  for  war. 
-Although  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  for  his 
activines  against  the  Wiltshire  Royalists  and 
refused  access  to  the  royal  presence  in  November 
1642,  Evelyn,  with  his  uncle,  contemplated 
making  terms  with  the  king  in  .August  1643.  Sus- 
pended from  the  Commons  for  a  year  following 
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the  interception  of  an  incriminating  letter,  he 
secured  his  readmittance,  according  to  the  diar- 
ist. Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  [q.v.],  only  by  promising 
to  work  with  the  Independents. 

Thereafter  D'Ewes  accused  him  of  doing  his 
utmost  to  'kindle  a  fire'  between  England  and 
Scotland  and  to  hinder  a  church  settlement  on 
Presbyterian  lines.  For  the  ne.xt  four  years  Evelyn 
was  politically  prominent:  he  became  a  leading 
member  of  the  group  around  Oliver  St  John 
[q.v.],  termed  the  'Royal  Independents'  by 
Valerie  Pearl,  and  in  Commons  divisions  fre- 
quently acted  as  teller  with  Sir  .\rthur  Hesilrige 
against  Denzil  Holies  (first  Baron  Holies  of 
Ifield)  and  Sir  Philip  Stapleton  [qq.v.].  He  signed 
the  Engagement  with  the  army  in  August  1647.  In 
January  1648  he  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee of  both  kingdoms.  A  teller  for  the  motion 
to  make  no  further  addresses  to  the  king,  Evelyn 
was  later  involved  in  plans  to  make  a  new  peace 
approach  to  disengage  the  king  from  the  Scots, 
and  during  the  Newport  negotiations  he  urged 
that  extremist  measures  should  be  tempered 
while  negotiations  continued. 

Evelyn  abstained  from  the  Commons  after 
Pride's  Purge  in  1648,  and  went  into  retirement 
until  the  return  of  the  secluded  .MPs  to  the  Long 
Parliament  in  Februar)  1660,  when  he  became  a 
councillor  of  state.  He  was  elected  to  the  Conven- 
tion Parliament  (.^pril  1660)  for  Ludgershall  (on 
a  double  return)  and  Stockbridge.  '.'\  long  lived, 
happy  man',  Evelyn  died  26  June  1685.  He  was 
sur\  ived  by  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  he  cut 
out  of  his  will  with  five  shillings  because  of  her 
marriage  to  a  Tory. 

(.■\.  Davidson,  'Sir  John  Kvelyn'  (npescript  draft  for 
HistorN  of  Parliament);  B.  D.  Henning,  Tin-  House  of 
Oimmons  1660- i6go,  1983;  Iramaclions  of  I  he  Royal 
Hislorical Sodet}'  (5th  series),  vol.  will,  i g68,  p.  73;  Com- 
mons Journals,  vols,  ii-vi;  British  Libran  Harleian  .VISS 
165,  ff.  156-7. 1  E.  .\.  Rkii) 

EVESHAM,  Epiphanius  (1570-4.1634),  metal 
engraver,  .sculptor,  tomb-maker,  and  painter,  was 
born  in  1570,  perhaps  on  the  feast  of  the  Epi- 
phany (6  January),  either  the  ninth  or  the  four- 
teenth and  youngest  son  of  William  Evesham, 
probably  a  Catholic  recusant  of  Wellington,  near 
I  lereford,  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander I  lowarth  of  Hurghill.  I  lis  childhood  is 
obscure,  but  in  1589  Evesham  made  a  sundial  for 
his  brother  John  (I  lereford  .Museum).  The  family 
were  in  London  when  William  died  aged  sixty- 
five,  on  12  June  1584,  and  an  eighleenth-cenuirs 
source  records  Epiphanius  as  the  pupil  ol 
Richard  Stevens  (died  1502),  one  ol  the  .South- 
wark  community  of  alien  stone-caners.  I  lis  older 
brother  .Alexander  (died  28  December  1 592)  may 
have  been  in  the  household  of  i>ady  Dorothy 
Stafford.  During  the  i.syos  Evesham  musi  have 
had  a  I^^ndon  workshop.  There  is  no  securely 
dated  early  work,   hut   there  arc   two  signed 


memorial  tablets  in  Kent  which  may  date  from 
this  period  (.Mersham  and  Hythe). 

Probably  for  reasons  of  religion,  Evesham 
moved  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  with  his  family  and 
took  apprentices  from  1601  to  1614.  His  various 
documented  works  from  this  period  have  not  sur- 
vived: monuments  for  churches  in  Paris  and  near 
Versailles;  a  cast  fountain  figure  of  Neptune  in 
1 601;  various  works  for  a  country  house  near 
.Melun.  In  1608  Evesham  was  referred  to  as  both 
sculptor  and  painter.  No  paintings  are  known,  but 
he  did  commission  from  another  artist  a  series  of 
three  substantial  histor>  pictures  in  which  his 
family  appeared  as  witnesses  to  religious  scenes. 

Soon  after  1614  Evesham  returned  to  London 
and  began  to  produce  a  range  of  works  for  sites 
across  the  countr)  and  for  various  patrons,  some 
of  whom  were  papists.  The  signed  Hawkins 
monument  in  Boughton-under-Blean,  Kent, 
must  date  from  about  1618:  it  shows  Evesham's 
skill  in  the  expressive  relief  carxing  which  is  rare 
in  early  seventeenth-centur)  English  sculpture. 
I  lis  mature  pictorial  manner  is  exemplified  by  the 
signed  West  brass  (post  1618,  Marsworth,  Buck- 
inghamshire) with  its  complex  iconography  and 
Latin  mottoes.  Destroyed  in  1666  was  the 
memorial  at  Old  St  Paul's  to  the  poet,  John  Owen 
(died  1622)  [q.v.],  referred  to  by  John  Penketh- 
man  [q.v.]  in  1624  in  a  famous  phrase  as  by  'that 
most  exquisite  artist'.  Although  he  had  many  sub- 
stantial patrons,  Evesham  may  have  been  in 
financial  straits  in  the  mid- 1620s.  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork  [q.v.],  noted  (23  October  1628) 
that  his  'Cozen  Evesham'  had  started  work  on  a 
monument  but  had  pawned  the  car\ed  stones. 
The  work  had  to  be  finished  b\  another  tomb- 
maker.  Evesham's  last  work  is  represented  by  the 
engraved  Erdeswicke  stone  slab  in  \\  est  I  lann- 
ingfield,  Essex  (once  signed). 

.\  total  of  some  fifty  monuments  have  been 
attributed  to  Evesham  on  the  basis  of  this  small 
group  of  secure  works,  although  uncertain  con- 
noisseurship  has  left  the  oetivrc  imprecisely 
defined.  The  patron  of  the  plaster  and  alabaster 
monument  to  Christopher  Roper,  second  Lord 
Teynham  (died  1622,  Lynsted,  Kent),  was  the 
subject's  widow  (died  1625);  it  is  signed  in  roman 
rather  than  Evesham's  usual  cursive  script.  Ala- 
baster relief  panels  of  narrative  scenes  or  portrait 
groups  in  a  manner  veiy  close  to  the  1  lavvkins  and 
Teynham  monuments  in  Kent  have  been  cited  in 
attributions  to  Evesham  ol  several  monuments. 
That  to  .Sir  Adrian  .Scrope  (died  1623,  South 
Cockerington,  Lincolnshire)  shows  the  subject's 
children  kneeling  against  the  tonib  chest.  The 
monument  to  John  I'arnham  (died  1587,  (.^uorn- 
don,  Leicestershire)  includes  a  separately 
mounted  panel  showing  a  militan*  encampment. 
Soon  after  1620  a  monument  was  erected  to  the 
memon,  ol  the  first  (q.v.j  and  .second  Barons  Rich 
(died   1568  and   1581,  Felsted,  E.ssex)  which 
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includes  a  series  of  reliefs  illustrating  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  first  lord.  A  set  of  circular  reliefs 
showing  biblical  subjects  expressing  the  doctrine 
of  the  seven  gifts  of  the  I  loly  Spirit  is  included  on 
the  massive  monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Gorges 
(died  1 6 10,  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Wiltshire). 
There  are  substantial  reasons  for  attributing  to 
Evesham  the  monuments  to  Hester  Salusburv 
(died  1614,  Stansted  Mountfitchet,  Essex); 
Robert  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Warwick  (died  161 9, 
Snarford,  Lincolnshire);  Sir  Justinian  Lewin 
(died  1620,  Otterden,  Kent);  John  Troughton 
(died  1621,  Ingatestone,  Essex),  and  the  black 
stone  panel  engraved  with  allegorical  devices  in 
commemoration  of  Guy  Carleton  (died  1628, 
Cuckfield,  East  Sussex).  In  general,  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  style  are  his  interest  in  pictorial 
relief,  his  idiosyncratic  architectural  surrounds, 
and  the  expressive  emotion  of  his  subsidiarv 
figures.  He  seems  to  have  died  after  1633. 

[Hereford  Count)  Record  Office  MS  b  56  i  f.84;  \  ic- 
toria  and  Albert  Museum  IJbran  MS  1,  29-1982; 
K.  A.  Esdaile,  works  listed  in  Churdi  Monuments  I  (2), 
1986,  pp.  117-33;  ^^-  If  Jones,  'The  Hawkins  Monu- 
ment by  Epiphanius  Evesham  at  Boughton-under- 
Blean',  Archaeologiu  Canlianu,  vol.  xlv,  1933,  p.  205; 
Madeleine  J  urgens,  'Quelques  actes  inedils  concernant 
Epiphanius  Evesham',  Bulletin  tie  la  Sodetede  I'hhtuire  de 
larl fruni;ttis,  i960,  p.  175;  Margaret  \\hinney,5(7///)/wre' 
in  Britain  7550-/^50,  2nd  edn.  1988,  pp.  56-60.] 
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EWING,  Alexander  (1814-1873),  Episcopal 
bishop  of  .\rgv  11  and  the  Isles,  was  born  in  Aber- 
deen 25  March  181 4,  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  John  Ewing,  advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  from  Loch  Lomond,  and  his  wife  Els- 
pet  .\itken.  He  was  educated  at  the  Marischal 
College  of  .Aberdeen  and  a  private  school  in 
Chelsea,  and  from  1831  till  1835  he  attended 
classes  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was 
awarded  a  DCL  by  Oxford  University  in  1851. 
Much  of  his  early  life  was  spent  in  Italy  for 
reasons  of  health.  In  1838  he  was  ordained, 
returned  to  Italy,  and  then  undertook  charge  of 
the  Episcopal  chapel  in  Forres  for  three  years. 

After  his  consecration  as  bishop  of  .Argy  11  and 
the  Isles  in  1847  he  lived  in  Lochgilphead  and 
struggled  with  the  problems  of  his  diocese,  Italy, 
Calvinism  in  Scotland,  and  factional  struggles  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Most  of  his  flock  had  been 
lost  to  emigration,  but  there  were  still  1,500  in 
Appin,  usually  with  no  priest,  and  remnants  else- 
where. Ewing  lamented  his  failure  to  learn  Gae- 
lic, and  he  never  managed  to  train  enough  priests 
who  did.  Taken  together  with  his  absences  for 
reasons  of  health,  Ewing's  work  as  a  bishop  was 
not  successful. 

\\  ith  regard  to  Italy,  he  had  hopes  of  providing 
espiscopacv  to  the  \\  aldensians,  but  they  did  not 
want  it,  and  his  dream  of  a  non-papal  Catholicism 
in  northern  Italy  came  to  nothing.  With  regard  to 


Calvinism,  Ewing  had  joined  Thomas  Erskine 
[q.v.]  of  Linlathen  as  early  as  1836  in  opposing 
predesdnation,  and  he  later  came  close  to  a  doc- 
trine of  universal  salvation.  It  was  thought  that  if 
Calvinism  were  undermined  the  Presbyterian 
churches  would  give  up  their  people  to  the  Epis- 
copal Church;  in  fact  the  slow  waning  of  Calvin- 
ism in  the  Presbyterian  fold  took  away  the  one 
advantage  the  Episcopalians  had  and  doomed 
them  to  irrelevance. 

Factionalism  in  the  Episcopal  Church  centred 
on  doctrines  of  the  Eucharist.  Ewing  had  been 
abroad  during  the  key  years  of  the  Catholic  revi- 
val, did  not  share  these  concerns,  and  resented  an 
incursion  of  Oxford  Movement  clergv  from  Eng- 
land. These  last  did  in  Scotland  what  they  could 
not  do  in  England,  causing  Protestant  zealots, 
whom  Ewing  also  disliked,  to  oppose  the  Oxford 
men  with  constant  litigation.  In  1858  Ewing  wrote 
an  open  letter  complaining  of  these  controversies 
without  which,  'at  the  time  of  the  great  Presbyter- 
ian disruption  ...  we  should  have  absorbed  within 
our  pale  the  bulk  of  the  sober-minded  and  edu- 
cated of  Scotland.'  Describing  himself  as  the  only 
bishop  born,  ordained,  and  consecrated  in  Scot- 
land, Ewing  nonetheless  found  a  solution  to  the 
troubles  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  its  future 
alignment  with,  or  incorporation  into,  the  Church 
of  England.  There  its  tumuh  would  be  more 
easily  contained,  and  the  trouble-making  English 
clergv  would  go  home.  Since  incorporation  would 
have  required  parliamentarv  approval,  and  align- 
ment not  much  less,  the  scheme  was  impractical, 
but  it  was  typical  of  the  man. 

In  his  last  years  Ewing  wintered  in  the  v\  armth 
of  Pollok  House  in  Glasgow,  still  working  with 
Erskine  on  theological  projects.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  Scottish  bishop  of  his  day,  he  was 
remembered  for  his  scholarship  and  his  good 
nature,  rather  than  for  any  accomplishment. 

In  1835  he  married  Katherine  (died  1856), 
daughter  of  Major  Ludovic  Stewart  of  Pitty-vaich, 
Banffshire.  They  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  In  1862  he  married  .Alice  Louisa  (died 
1913),  daughter  of  George  Sholto  Douglas, 
seventeenth  Earl  of  .Morton.  They  had  one  son. 
Ewing  died  22  May  1873  at  Westmill  rectorv, 
Hertfordshire. 

[.Alexander  J.  Ross,  Memoir  of  Alexander  Ewing,  DCL, 
Bishop  ofArg)ll  and  the  Isles,  i  ^T]\A  Letter  to  the  Rt.  Ra. 
the  Primus  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  from  the  Bishop 
ofArg)'ll,  1858.)  Gavin  VVhitf. 

EWORTH,  Hans  (//.  1 540-1 573),  painter,  of 
Netherlandish  origin,  is  first  recorded  as  a  free- 
man of  the  .Antwerp  guild  of  St  Luke  in  1 540.  He 
is  listed  there  as  Jan  Eeuworts  and  his  name  ap- 
pears variously,  including  Ewottes,  EvAvooddes, 
and  even  possibly  Suete.  Probably  attracted  to 
England  in  the  aftermath  of  the  death  of  Hans 
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Holbein  [q.v.]  in  1543,  he  is  first  recorded  in 
London  in  1549.  On  19  October  1550  he  was 
granted  letters  of  denization  and  he  is  listed 
thereafter  in  various  Cit\  parishes,  the  last  being 
St  Bride's  in  the  ward  of  Faringdon  Without, 
where  he  was  described  in  1571  as  'Haunce,  pic- 
torer,  a  denizen,  borne  in  Anwarpe,  came  into  the 
realm  about  xx\iij  yeres  past,  Douch'.  In  1572  he 
was  brought  in  by  the  musician,  Alfonso  Ferra- 
bosco  [q.v.],  to  design  the  tournament  staged  to 
greet  the  French  embassy  in  June  of  that  year. 
Pa\Tnents  indicate  that  he  continued  to  be 
employed  by  the  Revels  Office  for  the  next  two 
years. 

We  know  that  Eworth  can  be  associated  with  a 
long  series  of  signed  pictures  bearing  his  mono- 
gram HE.  In  the  eighteenth  centurv  this  was 
wrongly  equated  with  Lucas  de  Heere  [q.v.]  and 
it  was  only  in  1913  that  (Sir)  Lionel  Cust  [q.v.] 
made  the  connection  with  Eworth,  thanks  to  his 
listing  as  a  painter  in  the  inventorv  made  out  in 
1590  of  the  pictures  belonging  to  John,  first 
Baron  Lumley  [q.v.].  Some  twentv-five  paintings 
have  so  far  emerged  either  signed  or  as  pendants 
to  signed  ones,  .^bout  a  dozen  more  are  firmly 
attributable.  The  earliest,  A  Turk  on  Horseback 
(Earl  of  Yarborough),  is  dated  1549  and  the 
latest.  Allegory  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins 
(Royal  Museum  of  Fine  .Arts,  Copenhagen) 
1570.  .Amongst  them  are  subject  pictures  but  in 
the  main  they  are  portraits,  including  a  major 
group  of  .Man  I,  to  whom  Eworth  acted  as  court 
painter,  albeit  without  any  official  status.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  dated  1554  (Societv  of 
Antiquaries).  .Many,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  his 
sitters  were  adherents  of  the  old  faith,  including 
Mary  Neville,  Baroness  Dacre  (painted  twice  in 
1559,  and  undated)  (National  Portrait  (lallerv- 
and  National  Gallerv  of  Canada),  Nicholas  I  leath 
[q.v.],  archbishop  of  York  (1566)  (National  Por- 
trait Gallery),  Anthony  Browne,  first  Viscount 
.Montague  [q.v.]  (1569)  (National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery), I  lenry  Stewart,  Lord  Darnley  [q.v.],  and  his 
brother  Charles,  Earl  of  Lennox  (1562  and  1563) 
(both  Royal  Collection),  and  Thomas  I  loward, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  [q.v.]  with  his  second  wife 
(1562  and  1563)  (private  collection  and  the  1  Ion. 
R.  il.  C  .Ncviile).  It  is  noticeable  that  the  young 
Elizabeth  I  did  not  sit  for  him,  with  the  result  that 
there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  royal  portraiture  dur- 
ing the  1560s. 

Eworth  was  the  most  distinguished  foreign 
painter  to  work  in  England  in  the  Tudor  period 
alter  I  iolbein.  I  lis  portraiture,  like  I  lolbein's,  is 
remarkable  for  its  wide  variation  in  scale  and 
included  miniatures,  small,  two-ihirds,  and  life- 
scale,  and  embraced  everything  from  head  and 
shoulders  to  full  length.  I  lis  style  stemmed  from 
thai  of  Jan  van  .Scorel,  using  a  strong  three- 
dimcn.sional  rendering  ol  the  features,  modified 
by  laic  I  Iolbein  w  it h  ii.s  concern  for  a  da/zling  and 


exact  record  of  magnificent  dress  and  jewels.  His 
work  has  a  high  degree  of  finish  and  gloss. 
.Although  some  of  his  portraits  include  back- 
grounds, particularly  his  early  work,  he  graduallv 
evolved  a  formula  of  placing  the  sitter  against  a 
plain  ground,  upon  which  the  shadow  of  the 
figure  was  cast  and  the  age  and  date  inserted  in  an 
idiosyncratic  script.  Fine  examples  of  his  work  are 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  Tate  Gallery, 
London.  Eworth  died  in  1573. 
I  Roy  Strong,  Ham  Eworth:  a  Tudor  Artist  and  his  Circle, 
National  Portrait  Gallen  exhibition,  1965;  idem,  'Hans 
Eworth  Reconsidered',  Burlington  Magazine,  \ol.  c\iii, 
1966,  pp.  225-33;  idem.  The  English  Icon:  Elizabethan 
and  Jacobean  Portraiture,  1969,  pp.  83-106.J 

Ro'v  Strong 

EYRE,  Charles  Petrie  (1817-1902),  first  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  in  the  restored  Catholic  hier- 
archy of  Scotland,  was  born  in  York  7  November 
1817,  the  fifth  of  nine  children  and  third  of  five 
sons  of  John  Lewis  Eyre,  later  founder  of  the 
South  Western  Railway  Company,  and  his  first 
wife  Sarah  Parker  (died  1825).  The  Eyre  family 
had  been  settled  in  Derbyshire  since  the  thir- 
teenth century  but  had  lost  most  of  their  lands  by 
confiscation  at  the  Reformation.  The  family, 
however,  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic 
Church  and  four  of  the  five  sons  of  John  Lewis 
Eyre  were  ordained  priest.  Charles  Eyre  w as  edu- 
cated at  Ushaw  College  in  Durham,  of  which  his 
great-uncle,  Thomas  Eyre  [q.v.],  had  been  first 
president.  He  entered  on  28  .\larch  1826,  was 
made  deacon  in  .May  1838  and,  much  too  young 
for  priest's  orders,  went  in  December  1839  to  the 
English  College,  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
on  19  March  1842. 

Eyre's  working  life  was  spent  in  almost  equal 
parts  between  north-east  England,  mainly  in 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  as  assistant  priest,  priest, 
and  rector  from  1856  to  1868,  and  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  in  Cilasgow  as  archbishop  from  1869 
until  his  death.  By  his  forties  he  was  already 
recognized  as  a  future  bishop.  In  the  1  lexham 
vacancy  of  1866  the  diocesan  chapter  included 
him  in  its  terna,  and  in  the  same  year  I  lenry  .Man- 
ning, archbishop  of  \\  estminster  [q.v.j,  suggested 
him  to  Rome  as  coadjutor  archbishop  of  Sydney, 
Australia.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  1  lexham  and 
Newcastle  and,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  apostolic 
delegate  to  Scotland,  being  consecrated  in  Rome 
titular  archbishop  ol  Ana/.arbus  on  ^i  [anuan 
1869. 

Eyre  had  two  main  tasks  in  Scotland:  to  pre- 
pare for  the  restoration  of  the  national  hierarchy 
and  to  bring  peace  to  the  church  in  the  west, 
where  relations  between  Scottish  clergy  and  ever- 
increasing  Irish  immigrant  laity  had  become 
seriously  embittered.  Within  months  he  em- 
barked on  an  extensive  programme  of  reforms 
covering  the  conduct  of  the  clergy,  the  building  of 
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churches  and  schools,  and  in  1 874  the  opening  of 
St  Peter's  College,  Partickhill,  a  seminar>  for  the 
training  of  local-born  priests.  Despite  some 
opposition  the  hierarchy  was  restored  on  4  March 
1878,  Eyre  himself  being  translated  as  hrst  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow.  Diocesan  synods  were  held  in 
1 88 1,  i888,and  1897,  and  the  cathedral  chapter 
erected  in  1884.  A  lifetime  of  historical  study  cul- 
minated in  Eyre's  last  years  in  the  publication  of 
several  books,  including  a  re\ised  third  edition 
(1887)  of  his  History  uf  St.  Cuthbert  (Hrst  pub- 
lished in  1849). 

Eyre  was  a  man  of  commanding  physical  pres- 
ence, the  very  model  of  a  \  ictorian  prelate,  but  his 
manner  was  natural  and  unaffected,  and  this 
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greatly  contributed  to  his  success  in  Glasgow. 
P'rom  the  Hrst  he  closely  identiHed  himself  w  ith 
the  city,  its  people,  and  their  aspirations  in  ways 
which  helped  to  break  down  many  of  the  preju- 
dices of  his  people  and  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours. AH  of  this  was  fully  recognized  when  he 
was  awarded  an  honorar\  LLD  by  the  University 
of  Glasgow  in  1892.  His  long  episcopate,  during 
which  he  had  reconstructed  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  ended  with  his  death  in 
Glasgow  27  March  1902. 

[Obituary  in  The  Catholic  Director)'  for  the  Cler^'  and  Lait}' 
in  Scotland,  1903;  James  I3arragh,  The  Calhulic Hierarchy 
oj  Scotland:  a  Biographical  List,  i6!;j-igH-;,  1986;  baptis- 
mal register,  St  Wilfrid's,  \ork.|  Ja.mks  Darr.\gh 
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FADEN,  William  (i 749-1 836),  engraver,  map- 
maker,  and  geographer  to  the  king,  was  born  in 
London  1 1  July  1749,  the  younger  son  and  sixth 
of  eight  known  children  of  William  Faden  (171 1- 
1783),  formerly  Mackfaden,  and  his  wife  Han- 
nah. His  father,  a  well-known  printer,  then  of 
Salisbur>  Court,  Fleet  Street,  had  abbreviated 
the  family  name  at  the  time  of  the  1745  rebellion. 

P'aden  was  apprenticed  to  the  Fleet  Street 
engraver,  James  Wigley,  on  4  July  1764.  At  the 
expirv  of  his  term  he  became  free  of  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company  on  7  August  1 77 1 .  By  1 773  he 
was  in  partnership  with  the  family  of  the  recently 
deceased  map-maker  Thomas  Jeffer>  s  [q.v.],  at 
Jeffens's  premises  on  the  corner  of  St  .XIartin's 
Lane.  In  1 776  he  became  an  active  member  of  the 
(Smeatonian)  Societv  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
influential  dining  club  of  John  Smeaton  [q.v.]  and 
other  leading  practical  men  of  the  day. 

In  the  years  of  the  American  wars  Faden  came 
to  prominence  with  maps  and  atlases  of  consider- 
able historical  note,  some  of  the  materials  for 
which  sur\ive  in  the  Librarv  of  Congress.  We 
glimpse  him  at  this  time  as  the  'verv  accurate, 
industrious  young  man'  commended  by  'Gover- 
nor' Thomas  Pownall  [q.v.].  In  1783  his  father's 
will  enabled  him  to  establish  full  control  of  the 
business.  That  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  'the 
place  and  qualitv  of  Geographer  in  Ordinary  to 
his  .Majesty'. 

Systematic  in  the  acquisition  of  the  best  avail- 
able maps,  Faden  developed  the  most  competent 
cartographic  scnice  of  the  period.  1  lis  was  an 
international  concern,  in  contact  with  map- 
makers  throughout  Europe.  I  le  supplied  govern- 
ment departments  and  commissioned  fresh  sur- 
veys. A  gold  medallist  of  the  (Royal)  SocietV'  of 
.Arts  in  1796,  his  activities  foreshadowed  the 
emergence  of  national  cartographic  agencies.  He 
brought  out  the  hrst  published  Ordnance  Survey 
map,  An  Entirely  Sew  <£  Accurale  Survey  of  the 
dounty  i)j  Kent  (1801).  Some  of  his  plates  were 
likcuisc  adopted  as  official  Admiralty  charts. 
When  he  moved  at  this  time  to  larger  premises  at 
no.  5  (Sharing  Ooss,  his  maps  were  reputed  the 
finest  being  engraved  an\-where  in  the  world. 

Of  his  personal  life  little  is  known.  I  lis  sister 
I  iannah  married  the  painter  and  astronomer  John 
Russell  |q.v.|,  and  there  is  an  excellent  Russell 
pastel  (in  a  private  collection)  of  i'aden,  in  an 
allcniivc  and  determined  pose.  The  brothers-in- 


law  collaborated  on  the  earliest  extant  lunar 
globe. 

Faden  retired  in  1823,  the  business  passing  to 
his  former  apprentice,  James  Wyld  [q.v.].  He 
died  in  Shepperton,  where  his  nephew  William 
Russell  was  then  rector,  21  .March  1836,  leaving 
a  considerable  fortune.  There  is  an  elegant 
memorial  to  Faden  and  his  sister  Jane  (1753- 
1833)  in  the  parish  church. 

\Brilisli  Museum  Catalogue  of  Printed  Maps,  Charts  and 
Plans,  vol.  V,  1967;  Clothworkers'  Company  archi\es; 
J.  B.  Harley,  'I'he  Societ>  of  Arts  and  the  Sur\ey  of 
English  Coumks\jfounial  of  the  Royal  Societ}'  of -iris,  vol. 
cxii,  1964;  parish  registers  and  rate-books,  St  Andrew 
Holborn,  St  Bride  Fleet  Street,  and  St  Martin-in-the- 
Fields;  W.  A.  Seymour  (ed.),  A  Hislor)'  of  the  Ordnance 
Suniy,  1 980.1  Lalrkncf.  \VoR.MS 

FAIRBANK,  Alfred  John  (i  895-1 982),  cal- 
ligrapher,  was  born  12  July  1895  '"  GrimsbyydTt 
elder  son  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  .\lired 
John  Fairbank,  engine  titter,  and  his  wife  Emma 
Greetham,  a  Salvation  .Army  officer.  I  lis  parents 
moved  to  Gillingham  when  his  father  became  a 
chargeman  of  engine  fitters  in  C^RaThiMTi  dock- 
yard. I  le  was  educated  at  the  W  esleyan  I  ligher 
Grade  School,  Gillingham,  and  at  Chatham 
Dockyard  School. 

When  fifteen  he  joined  the  dockyard  as  a  boy 
writer.  It  was  a  modest  beginning  to  a  career  cul- 
minating in  the  rank  of  senior  executive  officer, 
but  it  was  a  family  triumph  in  1911.  (Competition 
for  Civil  Ser\ice  entn  was  stiff":  success 
depended  on  good  handwriting.  Thus  Fairbank 
developed  the  interest  and  skill  which  led  the  first 
Baron  Bridges  [q.v.]  to  write  of  him  when  seventy 
'No  man  of  our  time  has  done  more  lor  good 
handwriting,  whether  for  the  individual  or  the 
community,  than  Alfred  Fairbank.' 

A  dockyard  colleague  introduced  Fairbank  to 
the  arts  and  crafts  movement  and  calligraphy. 
Transfer  to  the  Admiralty  enabled  him  in  1920  to 
attend  evening  classes  in  writing  and  illuminating 
at  the  (k'ntral  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  1  le  came 
to  know  Edward  Johnston  (q.v.j,  whose  seminal 
book,  lthtiii)>  and  lllinnniatiiifi  mid  Lettering 
(i()o6),  stimulated  his  study  of  Renaissance 
handwriting  and  ol  palaeography,  where  he  found 
the  inspiration  lor  the  italic  script  and  type  associ- 
ated with  his  name. 

A  founding  member  ol  the  Society  ol  Scribes 
and  Illuminators  (SSI),  he  became  hcmoran'  sec- 
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retan  in  1931,  and  then  in  1934  joint  honoran 
secretary-  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society.  His  fame  as  a  calligrapher  grew,  high- 
lighted by  the  success  of  .i  Book  oj'  Scripts,  the 
Penguin  book  of  the  year  in  1949.  He  was 
appointed  CBE  in  1951,  the  year  in  which  he 
began  Uvehe  years  as  the  first  president  of  the 
SSI.  During  his  presidency  (1951-63)  he  com- 
pleted the  best-known  of  his  many  calligraphy 
projects,  the  design  and  direction  of  the  RAF 
Book  of  Remembrance  at  St  Clement  Danes. 

Fairbank's  contribution  to  handwriting  made 
him  known  to  a  larger  public.  In  1932  ./  Hand- 
wn'ting  Manual  was  published  by  the  Dryad  Press, 
which  also  produced  his  writing  cards  for  schools. 
The  Beacon  W  riting  Books  followed  in  the  post- 
war years.  The  adoption  of  the  italic  script  by 
many  schools  and  a  wider  interest  in  the  reform  of 
handwriting  encouraged  him  to  initiate  the 
founding  of  the  Society  for  Italic  I  landwriting  in 
1952,  with  a  director  of  education,  Joseph 
Compton,  as  chairman;  it  soon  had  more  than 
500  members.  Fairbank's  later  books  included.*/ 
Roman  Script  for  Schools  (1961)  and  The  S tor}'  of 
Handwriting  (1970). 

Fairbank's  personality  reflected  wide  cultural 
interests  and  a  gift  for  friendship.  Tall  and  spare, 
he  was  a  scholar  penman — exacting  and  con- 
ser\'ati\  e  in  his  craft,  but  with  a  sense  of  humour 
and  a  love  of  beauty  which  his  colleagues  and 
pupils  relished.  He  described  handwriting  as  a 
'dance  of  the  pen':  so  it  was  when  he  himself 
wrote. 

Fairbank  retired  from  the  Admiralty  to  I  love. 
He  had  married  in  19 19  Elsie,  daughter  of 
George  Kneeshaw,  master  bricklayer.  They  had 
one  son,  John,  a  chartered  civil  engineer,  and  one 
daughter,  who  died  as  an  infant  in  1922.  Fairbank 
died  14  March  1982  in  Hove. 

[A.  S.  Osley  (ed.),  Calligraphy  ami  Palaeography.  Eaays 
presented  to  Alfred  Fairbank  .  .  .  ,  1965;  'In  Memoriam 
A.  J.  Fairbank'  in  Juumat  of  the  Suctet)'  fur  Italic  Hand- 
writing, no.  107,  summer  1982.)  Patrick  Nairnf 

FAIRBURN,  Charles  Edward  (i  887-1 945), 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineer,  was  born  in 
Bradford  5  September  1887,  the  only  son  of 
Robert  Fairburn  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  was 
educated  at  Bradford  Grammar  School,  where  he 
gained  an  open  scholarship  in  mathematics  to 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford.  Brasenose  awarded 
him  a  senior  Hulme  exhibition  and  he  obtained 
first  classes  in  mathematical  moderations  (1906), 
mathematics  (1908),  and  engineering  science 
(19 10).  For  the  ne.xt  two  years  he  was  a  pupil 
under  (Sir)  Henry  Fowler  [q.v.],  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  .Midland  Railway  at  its  Derby 
works.  I  le  studied  engineering  drawing  at  Derby 
Technical  College  and  metallurgy  at  Sheffield 
University,  gaining  his  MA  in  191 2. 


F"airburn  then  joined  the  railway  engineering 
department  of  Siemens  Dynamo  W  orks  Ltd.  in 
Stafford  and  from  1913  to  1916  was  assistant  to 
the  resident  engineer  for  the  electrification  of  the 
first  freight  railway  in  Britain  to  be  operated  by 
electric  traction,  the  Newport  (Middlesbrough) 
to  Shildon  line  of  the  former  North  Eastern  Rail- 
way. In  this  he  was  responsible  for  the  design  and 
installation  of  the  overhead  contact  system  and 
for  putting  the  locomotives  into  service.  In  1916 
he  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  as  an  officer  in 
an  experimental  squadron  developing  new  flying 
formation  and  fighfing  techniques,  and  he 
attained  the  rank  of  major  in  19 18. 

In  1 9 19  he  joined  the  English  Electric  Com- 
pany Ltd.  He  established  and  developed  their 
engineering  department  for  railway  electrification 
in  Britain  and  overseas.  In  addition,  in  1926  he 
became  general  manager  of  their  Preston  works 
and  in  1928  of  the  Stafford  works  also.  In  193 1  he 
became  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  trac- 
tion department,  which  carried  out  many  import- 
ant railway  electrification  schemes,  including 
those  of  the  Southern  Railway,  .New  Zealand 
government  railways.  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
Railway,  Danish  state  railways,  and  the  Post 
Office  electric  railway  in  London. 

In  1934  he  joined  the  London,  .Midland  and 
Scottish  Railway  as  chief  electrical  engineer  and 
in  1937  became  deputy  chief  mechanical  engin- 
eer and  electrical  engineer  under  (Sir)  William 
Stanier  (q.v.).  In  1942  the  latter  was  seconded  as 
scientific  adviser  to  the  .Ministry  of  Production 
and  Fairburn  became  acting  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  an  appointment  confirmed  in  1944. 

His  wide  experience,  combined  with  great 
technical  and  organizing  abilities,  enabled  him  to 
achieve  improved  efficiency  in  the  railway  work- 
shops, which  became  all  the  more  necessary  when 
during  the  war  tank,  gun,  and  aircraft  production 
and  repair  were  added  to  their  activities.  From 
1934  he  was  responsible  for  the  introduction  on 
the  L.MS  of  substantial  numbers  of  diesel-electric 
locomotives  for  heavy-duty  serv ice  in  marshalling 
yards,  where  they  showed  great  economies  over 
steam  and  were  the  forerunners  of  more  than 
1 ,400  of  this  type  on  British  Railways.  I  le  also  had 
a  keen  grasp  of  steam  locomotive  matters  and  was 
responsible  for  introducing  suburban  passenger 
locomotives  in  1945,  in  which  year  he  also  made 
proposals  for  the  first  L.MS  (and  British)  main- 
line diesel-electric  locomotives,  which  were 
finally  introduced  under  his  successor  H.  G.  Ivatt 
two  years  later.  He  was  an  outstanding  engineer 
with  quick  perception  of  any  issue  and  great 
powers  of  concentration. 

He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Institutions  of 
Civil,  Electrical,  Mechanical,  and  Welding 
Engineers  and  a  vice-president  of  the  Insntution 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  to  which  he  gave  two 
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important  papers  on  diesel-clectric  shunting 
locomotives. 

In  1914  he  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Dr 
Cadman  of  Bradford.  They  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  Fairburn  died  in  London  12  October 
1945  following  a  heart  attack. 

[Proceedings  ufthelmtilulion  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  vol. 
cliv,  1946;  Engineer,  vol.  c\\x\,  19  October  1945;  E.  S. 
Cox,  Locomulrie  Panorama,  vol.  i,  1965;  personal 
information.)  Gf.orgf.  \\ .  Carpfntfr 

FAITHFULL,  Emily  (1835-1895),  printer  and 
propagandist  for  women's  employment,  was  born 
27  May  1835  at  Headley  rectorv,  Surrey,  the 
youngest  of  five  daughters  and  the  last  of  the  eight 
children  of  the  Revd  Ferdinand  Faithfull,  rector 
of  Headley,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Marv.  Edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  a  school  in  Kensington,  she 
was  presented  at  court  in  1857.  .\  member  of  the 
Langham  Place  Circle,  she  became  interested  in 
promoting  the  employment  of  women.  In 
November  1859  she  ser\ed  as  secretar>  to  the 
newly  founded  National  .Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science's  committee  to  consider 
new  channels  of  employment  for  women.  Bessie 
Parkes,  a  committee  member,  bought  a  printing- 
press  and,  after  becoming  familiar  with  its  work, 
Emily  Faithfull  decided  to  open  a  printing  office 
for  women  compositors,  engaging  Austin 
Holyoake,  the  brother  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
[q.v.],  to  advise  her.  The  Victoria  Press  opened 
on  25  .March  i860  at  Great  Coram  Street  and 
undertook  jobbing  and  book  work,  notably  the 
Transactions  of  the  N.APSS  for  i860  to  1864,  and 
The  Victoria  Regia  (1861),  edited  by  Adelaide  Ann 
Procter  [q.v. J.  In  1862  she  was  appointed  by  royal 
warrant  'printer  and  publisher  in  ordinan.  to  I  ler 
Majest)',  a  personal  distinction,  and  in  Nov- 
ember the  press  moved  to  83a  Farringdon  Street, 
where  steam  was  used.  From  May  1863  until 
June  1 880  she  published  and  edited  the  /  ictoria 
Magazine  monthly  (206  numbers  in  thirty-five 
volumes). 

In  August  1864,  when  .Admiral  (Sir)  IIenr\ 
Codrington  |q.v.|  sought  a  divorce  from  his  wife 
on  grounds  of  infidelity ,  the  wife  counter-claimed 
that  in  October  1856  he  had  attempted  to  rape 
Emily  Faithfull,  then  a  guest.  The  connection 
with  this  sensational  case  damaged  Emily  I'aith- 
full's  reputation  in  polite  society  and  she  conse- 
quently undertook  more  public  speaking  and 
journalism.  \  quarrel  with  \V.  VV .  I  lead,  the 
manager  o(  the  \  ictoria  Press,  entailed  the  disso- 
lution of  their  partnership  on  3  August  1867,  but 
she  retained  the  editorial  office  and  the  imprint. 

In  1878  she  published  a  novel  Clunigc  upon 
Change  (American  title,  ,7  Reed  Shaken  In'  the 
Wind,  1873)  and  in  1872-3  made  her  first  visit  to 
North  America.  Later  in  1873  she  moved  the 
Victoria  Press  to  117  Praed  Street,  where  it 
remained  until  April  iKKi,  when  its  ownership 


was  transferred  to  the  Queen  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Company.  In  1874  she  helped  found  the 
Women's  Printing  Society;  in  1877  the  West  Lon- 
don Express;  and  in  1881  the  International  .Musi- 
cal, Dramatic,  and  Literarv  Association.  In  1882 
and  again  in  1883-4  she  visited  North  .'\merica, 
and  she  compared  the  movements  for  women's 
work  in  England  and  .America  in  Three  Visits  to 
America  (1884).  She  received  £100  from  the  royal 
bountv-  in  1886,  an  engraving  of  the  queen  per- 
sonally inscribed  in  1888,  and  from  1889  an 
annual  civil-list  pension  of  £50. 

Emily  P'aithfull  was  described  as  looking  'like  a 
stout  business  gentleman'  and  'as  manly  as  poss- 
ible', and  photographs  confirm  this.  She  pos- 
sessed a  musical  voice  and  many  friends  in 
theatrical  and  musical  circles.  In  later  years  she 
suffered  severely  from  asthma.  She  died  3 1  May 
1895  at  10  Plymouth  Grove,  Manchester.  She 
was  unmarried. 

\.\len  ami  Women  of  the  Time,  14th  edn.,  1895,  revised  by 
Victor  G.  Plarr;  S.  M.  Ellis  (ed.),  The  Letters  and 
Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Hardman,  2nd  series,  1863-5, 
1925,  pp.  227-31;  \V.  W.  Head,  The  Victoria  Press, 
1869;  VV.  E.  Fredeman,  'Emily  Faithfull  and  the  Vic- 
toria Press:  an  Experiment  in  Sociolottical  Mibliogra- 
phy'.  Library',  vol.  xxix,  1974,  pp.  139-64;  J.  S.  Stone, 
'.More  Light  on  Emily  Faithfull  and  the  \  ictoria  Press', 
Library,  \o\.  xxxiii,  1978,  pp.  63-7.] 

W.  C.  Bl.OO.MFIKl.O 

FALMOUTH,  E.\ri.  ok  (1630- 1665),  courtier. 

[See  BERKELEY,  SIR  CH.\RLES.] 

FARNES,  Kenneth  (1911-1941),  cricketer,  was 
born  at  141  Wallwood  Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex, 
8  July  191 1,  the  younger  .son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Sydney  Ileath  Fames,  brewer's 
clerk,  and  his  wife  Florence  Susanna  Cieorgiana 
Shipston,  both  of  Leytonstone.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Liberty  School,  Romford,  and,  after 
a  brief  sojourn  in  banking,  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  w  here  he  won  cricket  blues  in  1 93 1 , 
1932,  and  1933. '  1^'  obtained  a  third  class  in  part  i 
of  the  geography  tripos  in  1932  and  a  second  class 
in  part  ii  of  the  histor\  tripos  the  following  year. 
Ihereafter  he  was  a  schoolmaster  at  Worksop 
College,  but  was  best  known  as  a  fast  bowler  fi)r 
Essex  and  l.ngland. 

I  le  made  his  debut  fi)r  Essex  in  1930  and  dur- 
ing the  1930s  was  regarded  as  the  most  effective 
amateur  bowler  in  English  first-class  cricket.  I  le 
first  played  fi)r  England  in  1934,  when  he  had 
match  figures  of  10  for  179  against  Australia. 
Altogether  he  won  fifteen  caps  for  England,  and, 
in  the  1938  series  against  Australia,  he  took  the 
most  wickets,  17  at  a  cost  of  34  17  each.  .'\n 
unpretentious  batsman  and  an  excellent  field  near 
the  wicket,  his  towering  height — he  was  6  ft.  5 
ins.  tall,  and  delivered  the  ball,  it  was  claimed, 
from  A  height  of  eight  feet — enabled  him  both  to 
bowl  effortlessly  oif  a  short  run  and  to  produce 
stinging  lift  off  a  good  length.  In  all  first-cla.ss 
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cricket,  including  several  fier\  outings  for  the 
Gentlemen  versus  the  Players,  he  took  720  wick- 
ets at  an  average  of  2055  each.  Of  these  victims 
367  were  claimed  in  Karnes's  games  for  Essex, 
for  whom  he  once  performed  the  hat  trick — 
against  Nottinghamshire  in  1939 — and  for  whom 
his  best  performance  was  15  for  113  against  Gla- 
morgan in  1938. 

Unmarried,  he  was  interested  in  painting  and 
music,  and  his  cricketing  memoir,  Tuiirs  atid  Tests, 
was  published  in  1940.  With  the  coming  of  war, 
he  became  a  pilot  officer  in  the  RAF,  and,  after 
training  in  Canada,  he  aimed  to  specialize  in 
night-tlying.  He  was  killed  during  the  night  of  20 
October  1941,  when  the  Wellington  bomber  he 
was  piloting  crashed  in  Chipping  Warden, 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  buried  at  the  Brook 
militarv'  cemeterv,  Woking. 

[Wisden  Cricketen' Almanacks;  private  information.) 

KrIC  MiOWlNTF.R 

FENTON,  Henry  John  Horstman  (1854- 
1929),  chemist,  was  born  18  Februan*  1854  in 
Ealing,  the  son  of  John  Fenton,  gentleman.  He 
was  educated  at  Magdalen  College  School, 
Oxford,  and  then  entered  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, to  study  chemistn,  under  C.  L.  Blo.xam.  In 
1875  he  was  awarded  an  exhibition  in  physical 
science  newly  created  by  the  Clothworkers' 
Company;  in  the  following  \ear  he  was  awarded 
an  entrance  scholarship  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge.  I  le  took  the  natural  sciences  tripos  in 
1877  with  first-class  honours,  and  was  appointed 
an  assistant  demonstrator.  Shortly  aiterw  ards  the 
universit)'  demonstrator  in  chemistrv,  J.  W\ 
Hicks,  retired  and  W.J.  Sell  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  .At  the  same  time  the  university 
created  a  second  demonstratorship  to  which  Fen- 
ton was  appointed.  In  1904  both  were  given  the 
tide  and  status  of  universitv  lecturers.  Until  Sell's 
death  in  191 5  they  were  jointly  responsible  for 
teaching  in  the  universitv  chemical  laboratorv,  at 
first  located  on  the  east  side  of  the  site  of  the  for- 
mer Botanic  Garden  and  after  1887  in  a  new 
building  in  Pembroke  Street.  Their  responsi- 
bilities increased  as  the  old  college  laboratories 
began  to  close. 

Although  Fenton  was  active  in  research  he 
made  no  great  discoveries.  1  le  is  remembered, 
however,  in  the  context  of  Fenton's  reagent — 
hydrogen  peroxide  containing  a  trace  of  ferrous 
salt,  used  to  convert  alpha-hydrov\  acids  to 
alpha-keto  acids.  But  it  is  as  a  superb  teacher, 
over  some  forty  years,  that  Fenton  owes  his  pro- 
minence. I  le  took  immense  trouble  in  preparing 
his  lectures  and  the  experimental  demonstrations 
that  accompanied  them.  1  lis  striking  appear- 
ance— dark  complexion,  black  hair,  and  athletic 
figure — compelled  attention  and  his  air  of  lan- 
guid weariness  when  lecturing  was  no  more  than 
a  pose,  concealing  an  e.xceptionally  acute  mind. 


Characteristically,  he  avoided  dogmatism  and 
presented  his  subject  as  one  open  to  debate.  His 
mordant  humour  appealed  to  students,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  unusual  for  him  to  continue  a  lecture 
for  half  an  hour  in  informal  discussion  with  them. 
He  paid  equal  attention  to  devising  his  courses  of 
laboratorv  work,  to  which  his  Sates  on  Qiialitative 
Analysis  (1883)  was  a  valuable  accompaniment. 

.Although  outspoken  about  others,  Fenton  was 
naturally  shy  and  ver>  sensitive  to  criticism  of 
himself  He  could  be  uncompromising  in  his 
opinions,  persisting  in  his  \iews  even  when  in  a 
minorit)  of  one.  This  trait  sometimes  created  dif- 
ficulties when  he  sened  on  university  bodies.  .At 
the  same  time  he  could  be  gentle  with  students;  a 
thoughtless  question  would  be  sympathetically 
answered. 

Fenton  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societv  in  1899,  ser\ing  on  its  council  in 
19 1 3-1 6,  and  he  became  an  honorar\  fellow  of 
Christ's  College  in  1911.  In  1892  he  married 
Edith  Isabelle,  daughter  of  George  Ferguson, 
gentleman,  of  Richmond;  they  had  no  children. 
.At  seventy  he  retired  to  I  love,  but  his  last  years 
were  greatly  clouded  by  illness.  He  died  13  Janu- 
ar\  1929  in  a  London  nursing  home. 

|()bituar\  in  Xalure,  vol.  cvxiii,  1929,  p.  248;  W .  H. 
.Mills,  'H.  J.  H.  Fenton  (1854-1929):  a  Great  Teacher', 
Endeavour,  vol.  xiii,  1954,  p.  205.] 

Trevor  I.  \\  illia.vis 

FENTON,  Roger  (18 19-1869),  artist,  photogra- 
pher, and  barrister,  was  born  28  March  181 9  at 
Crimble  Hall,  near  Bur>,  Lancashire,  the  third  of 
four  brothers  and  the  fourth  of  seven  children  of 
John  Fenton,  banker  and  .MP  for  Rochdale,  and 
his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  .Aipedaile.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  ten.  He  graduated  B.A  from 
Universitv  College  London  in  1 840,  then  studied 
law  intermittently  throughout  the  1840s  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1 85 1 .  During  this  period  he 
also  studied  painting  under  Charles  Lucy  [q.v.|  in 
London  and  Paris,  and  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
.Academy  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  founding  committee  of  the  North 
London  School  of  Drawing  and  Modelling, 
which  opened  in  1850. 

Probably  as  a  result  of  seeing  photographs  in 
the  Great  Exhibition  in  London  and  at  the 
Societe  Heliographique  in  Paris,  Fenton  began 
his  ow  n  photographic  experiments,  in  the  autumn 
of  1852  he  photographed  in  Russia,  and  the 
results  were  shown  at  the  first  exhibition  of  pho- 
tography at  the  Societ>  of  .Arts,  when  he  gave  the 
address.  The  Photographic  Societv,  of  which  he 
was  a  promoter,  was  formed  in  1853,  and  Fenton 
sened  as  honoran  secretarv  until  1856.  In  1854 
he  became  the  first  official  photographer  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  received  several  com- 
missions to  photograph  for  Queen  Victoria  and 
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Prince  Albert.  He  was  also  commissioned  to 
photograph  in  the  Crimea  during  the  war;  he  was 
the  first  photographer  successfully  to  photograph 
a  war.  He  brought  back  360  glass  negatives  of 
\iew  s  of  the  battlefield  and  portraits  of  soldiers. 

Fenton  photographed  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
especially  landscape  and  architectural  studies  in 
Britain,  including  cathedrals;  the  new  bridges 
and  museums;  and  the  countryside  of  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire,  the  I  lighlands,  and  north  \\  ales. 
These  pictures,  often  on  unusually  large  nega- 
tives for  the  period,  constitute  Fenton's  greatest 
contribution  to  photography.  He  used  the  latest 
camera  technolog} ,  and  experimented  with  all  the 
techniques  that  were  available.  He  remained  pro- 
minent in  the  Photographic  Societ>,  and  contri- 
buted to  its  annual  exhibitions  until  1862,  when 
he  gave  up  photography  completely,  and  sold  all 
his  negatives  and  equipment. 

During  his  later  years  he  practised  law  in  Lon- 
don and  on  the  Northern  circuit.  In  1843  he  mar- 
ried Grace  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Charles 
Maynard  of  East  Harlsey,  Yorkshire:  they  had 
five  daughters  and  one  son.  Two  of  the 
daughters,  Annie  and  Rose,  were  painters  who 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  .Academy  between  1887 
and  1885.  Fenton  died  of  heart  failure  in  Potters 
Bar  9  August  1869. 

[Valerie  Lloyd,  Roger  Fenton,  Photographer  of  the  i8-;os, 
1988.1  Valerie  Lloyd 

FENWICK,  Eliza  (d.  1840),  writer,  was  born  in 
the  1760s.  She  may  have  been  the  Elizabeth 
Mansell  christened  26  December  1762  at  St 
Botolph,  London,  the  daughter  of  John  Mansell 
and  his  wife  Susannah.  I  ler  father  died  when  she 
was  young  and  she  spoke  of  one  brother.  1  ler 
friends  included  William  Godwin,  Thomas 
Holcroft,  Charles  and  Mar>  Lamb,  and  Mary 
WolLstonecraft  [qq.v.],  whom  she  nursed  during 
her  fatal  illness.  I  ler  marriage  to  John  Fenwick 
(possibly  on  8  .May  1781  at  St  Dunstan,  Stepney), 
a  radical  author  and  translator,  proved  disastrous 
and  she  left  him  in  1800  'determined  ...  to 
consider  myself  and  children  totally  separated 
from  his  bad  or  good  fortunes'.  In  order  to  sup- 
port herself,  her  daughter  Eliza,  and  her  son 
Orlando,  she  took  up  numerous,  often  ver\  short- 
lived pursuits,  including  the  superintendence  of 
sch(Mj|s,  translating,  colouring  prints,  working  in 
her  brother's  shop  in  Penzance,  running  \\  illiam 
Godwin's  Juvenile  Librar>',  and  working  as  a 
gm'cmcs.s  for  families  in  London  and  Lcc  Mount, 
Cork. 

In  1795  her  epistolar\  novel  Strrfsy;  or,  The 
Ruin  on  the  Rock  was  published  'Hy  a  Woman'. 
Using  powerful  images  of  confinement  and 
liberty  il  Iclls  of  the  romantic  but  tnisguided 
attachment  of  Sihclla,  whose  defiance  towards 
her  reMficlive  education  leads  on  to  her  sexual 
maturity  and  death.  OMen.sibly  showing  'the  fatal 


end  of  an  ungoverned  passion — virtuous  in  its 
object,  but  vicious  in  its  excess',  the  novel's  con- 
flicting and  more  convincing  emphasis  is  on  the 
heroine's  defiance  towards  the  'moats  and  walls 
[which]  are  feeble  barriers  to  a  determined  will'. 
The  novel  was  well  received  as  a  warning  against 
excessive  sensibility  by  \hc  Monthly  Magazine  and 
the  Critical  Rrciew,  which  praised  its  'philosophic 
attendon  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  human 
mind'. 

She  went  on  to  write  educational  books  for 
children,  including  The  Life  of  Carlo,  the  Famous 
Dog  ofDriiry  Lane  Theatre  (1804),  a  'little  panto- 
mimic book'  about  the  Forty  Thieves  (1806);  The 
Class  Book;  or,  Three  Htmdred  and  Sixty  Five  Read- 
ing Lessons  Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Schools  (1806), 
under  the  name  Revd  David  Blair;  and  Lessons  for 
Children  (181 1).  In  1814  she  followed  her  actress 
daughter,  now  married,  to  Bridge  Town,  Barba- 
dos, where  they  opened  a  thriving  school.  Two 
years  later  her  son  died  of  yellow  fever.  The 
school  failed  after  the  collapse  of  her  daughter's 
marriage,  and  when  her  plans  to  open  a  school 
near  Bristol  failed,  she  left  for  America.  She  and 
her  daughter  set  up  schools  in  New  Haven  and 
New  York,  where  her  daughter  died  in  1828, 
leaving  her  and  her  four  grandchildren  to  a  semi- 
nomadic  and  seemingly  ill-fated  existence  in 
.America.  The  two  older  boys  drowned. 

Her  thirty-year  correspondence  with  Mary 
Hays  [q.v.]  vividly  recounts  her  attempts  at  inde- 
pendence, her  indebtedness  to  friends,  her  finan- 
cial insecurity,  and  unwittingly,  her  impetuosity 
and  blind  faith  in  her  new  ventures.  She  fre- 
quently refers  to  the  'slavery '  attached  to  all  of  her 
situations.  She  believed  herself  to  be  'pursued  by 
a  malign  and  inexorable  fate',  which,  although 
aided  by  her  hasty ,  unrealistic  plans,  does  seem  to 
have  dogged  her  latter  years.  Despite  this,  her  life 
displayed  an  indomitable  resilience  in  the  face  of 
misfortune,  and  a  determined  instinct  to  sun  ive. 
She  died  whilst  living  with  her  granddaughter  in 
Rhode  Island  in  1840. 

|\ .  HIain,  V.  Clements,  and  I.  (iriindy,  lln-  i'cmiiiisi 
(,'onipunlon  la  Lilcruliirc  in  Eniilish:  lioinen  II  rilers  from 
the  Middle  .Igi-s  lo  ihc  Preseol,  lygo;  K.  N.  Ciameron 
(ed.),.S7;{7/(T(vW/;»i  Circle  /77J-;^J2,  vol.  i,  i()()i;|anet 
Todd  (cd.).  Dictionary  of  Brilisli  and  American  Women 
Writers  iMo-iHoo,  11)84;  \.  V.  Wedd  (ed.),  I  he  Tale  of 
the  i'enwicb.  Leilen  to  Mart'  Nays  (171)8-1828),  1427; 
additional  torres[iondence  to  Mary  Hays  in  I'fnrz- 
hcimer  l.ibran,  New  ^ork.)  Marii  v\  I..  Mrooks 

I'lENNES,  Cclia  (i()()2-i74i),  traveller  and  au- 
thor, was  born  7  June  ihUi  in  Newton  Toncy, 
near  Salisbury .  the  daughter  oK  Colonel  N'aliianicl 
I'iennes  jq.v.j  (the  second  son  ol  William 
Fiennes,  first  \  iscouni  Saye  and  Sele,  q.v.)  and 
his  second  wile  I'rances,  the  daughter  of  (Colonel 
Richard  Whitehead  ol  West  Tytherley,  I  lamp- 
shire.  I  ler  family  were  prominent  and  staunch 
parliamentarians    and,    afier    the    Restoration, 
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noted  dissenters.  Celia  had  two  half-brothers  by 
her  father's  first  marriage,  namely  Nathaniel 
(^.1637-^.1672)  and  William  (1639-98,  the  third 
Viscount),  and  four  sisters  by  the  second  marriage 
(three  of  whom  died  in  infancy).  Her  younger 
sister,  Mar\'  (i 663-1 737),  married  Sir  Edmund 
Harrison,  a  London  merchant  who  traded  with 
Turkey.  After  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1 69 1 
Celia  moved  to  London  to  live  either  with  or  near 
her  sister's  family. 

She  began  to  travel  in  order  'to  regain  my 
health  by  variet)  and  change  of  aire  and  exercise'. 
Her  early  journeys  were  to  various  southern 
counties,  Bath,  London,  and  Oxford,  in  1697  she 
made  a  tour  of  the  north  and  of  Kent  and  in  the 
following  year  she  made  her  'Great  Journey  to 
Newcasde  and  to  Cornwall'.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  centurv  she  made 
further  journeys  through  some  of  the  southern 
counties  and  about  1712  she  visited  Epsom, 
Hampton  Court,  and  Windsor.  On  some  jour- 
neys she  was  accompanied  by  relations,  but  on 
her  'Great  Journey'  in  1698  she  travelled  on 
horseback  with  only  one  or  two  sen  ants,  staying 
at  inns  or  at  private  houses  where  she  had  family 
connections.  Travelling  was  becoming  fashion- 
able at  this  time,  but  it  was  still  unusual  for  a 
w  oman  to  tour  the  countn  in  this  wa\ .  She  began 
to  write  a  journal  of  her  tours  (apparently  from 
notes  made  during  her  journeys)  in  1702.  In  a 
prefatory  note  'To  the  Reader'  she  claimed  that 
her  relations  were  the  only  people  likely  to  read 
what  she  had  written.  The  manuscript  was  pub- 
lished in  imperfect  form  in  1888  and  fully  in 

1947- 

She  urged  others  to  'spend  some  of  their  tyme 
in  Journeys  to  visit  their  native  Land,  and  be  cur- 
ious to  inform  themselves  and  make  obser\ations 
of  the  pleasant  prospects,  good  buildings,  differ- 
ent produces  and  manufactures  of  each  place'. 
She  w  as  interested  in  the  modern  rather  than  the 
ancient,  preferring  Nottingham  to  \ork,  new 
countrv  seats  and  their  furniture,  paintings,  for- 
mal gardens,  and  waterworks  to  ancient  houses, 
and  contemporar>  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
drainage  projects  to  antiquities.  She  was  a  con- 
noisseur of  the  relative  merits  of  spa  waters.  The 
sharpness  of  her  obsenations  on  numerous 
aspects  of  contemporar\  life  has  made  her  journal 
a  prime  source  for  social  and  economic  histor- 
ians, ranking  with  that  of  Daniel  Defoe  [q.v.]. 

She  died  10  .April  1741  in  Hackney  and  was 
buried  in  Newton  I'oney.  She  never  married. 

|C.  Morris  (ed.).  The  lllmlraledjuunuys  of  Celia  Fiaines, 
c.  1682-C.1J12,  1982.)  David  Hky 

FIRBANK,  (Arthur  Anneslcy)  Ronald  (1886- 
1926),  novelist,  was  born  17  Januar\  1886  in 
London,  the  second  of  the  three  sons  and  the  four 
children  of  (Sir)  Joseph  Thomas  Firbank  of  Lon- 
don, railw  ay  contractor  and  later  Unionist  MP  for 


East  Hull,  and  his  wife  Jane  Harrictte,  daughter 
of  James  Perkins  Garrett,  rector  of  Kellistow  n, 
countv  Carlow,  Ireland.  Firbank  spent  the  first 
ten  years  of  his  life  at  his  family's  new  home.  The 
Coopers,  Chislehurst — a  village  whose  connec- 
tions with  the  exiled  Empress  Eugenie  may  have 
influenced  his  enduring  fascination  with  both 
royaltv  and  Catholicism.  He  was  sent  in  .\lav 
1900  to  Uppingham,  where,  suffering  from  ill 
health,  he  stayed  only  two  terms.  Subsequent  pri- 
vate tuition  was  taken  in  England,  France,  and 
Spain  in  1901-6.  His  first  book,  containing  Uvo 
stories,  'Odette  D'Antrevernes'  and  'A  Study  in 
Temperament',  was  published  in  1905;  and  in  the 
following  summer  he  was  at  work  on  his  first 
novel  The  Artificial  Princess  (published  posthum- 
ously in  1934):  in  it  he  devised  the  techniques  of 
elliptical  narrative  and  baroque  construction,  and 
the  manner,  at  once  satirical  and  lyric,  concen- 
trated and  fragmentarv ,  that  were  to  characterize 
his  mature  work. 

In  October  1906  he  went  to  'Trinit\-  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, and  left  in  March  1909,  having  taken  no 
examinations;  on  6  December  1 907  he  had  been 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  by  R.  Hugh 
Benson  [q.v.].  In  October  1909  Firbank  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  hoped,  but  failed,  to  join  the 
Guardia  Nobile,  and  remained  in  Italy  until 
October  1910,  when  his  father  died  and  he 
assumed  control  of  the  family's  finances.  Over  the 
following  four  years  he  cultivated  the  nomadic 
way  of  life  w  hich,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  w  ar 
years,  was  to  be  his  until  he  died:  he  drifted  rest- 
lessly in  southern  Europe  and  North  .Africa — and 
when  in  London  was  seen  at  the  theatre,  the 
Ballets  Russes,  the  Cafe  Royal,  and  at  the  bohe- 
mian  restaurant.  La  Tour  Eiffel.  I  le  w  as  know  n 
for  the  refined  dandyism  of  his  appearance,  the 
flutterings  and  oscillations  of  his  bearing,  his 
hea\y  drinking,  and  his  intense  shyness. 

\\  ith  the  appearance  of  his  novel  /  ainglory  in 
1915  he  stvled  himself  Ronald  Firbank  for  the 
first  time,  signalling  the  emergence  of  the  mature 
writer.  Like  all  his  books  until  Prancing  A/^i?fr 
(1924),  it  was  published  at  his  own  expense  and  to 
negligible  acclaim.  It  was  the  most  experimental 
modernist  novel  yet  published  in  England,  and  its 
abstruseness  was  found  additionally  baffling  in 
the  context  of  the  war.  Being  unfit  for  ser\ice,  and 
to  escape  the  danger  of  bombing,  Firbank  mo\ed 
to  rooms  in  the  1  ligh  Street,  Oxford,  in  October 
19 1 5,  and  remained  there  until  September  191 9. 
This  was  a  period  of  intense  isolation,  in  w  hich  he 
sank  into  nenous  apprehensiveness  and  para- 
noia. But  it  was  also  a  period  of  remarkable  crea- 
ti\it},  in  which  he  wrote  his  novels  Imlinations 
(1916),  Caprice  {igi-]),  and  lahnoiitli  (1919).  He 
showed  an  exceptional  and  sustaining  dedication 
to  his  art  in  the  face  of  personal  loneliness  and 
critical  indifference;  it  was  only  after  his  death 
that  he  emerged  as  a  vital  influence  on  w  riters  of 
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the  generation  of  Evelyn  \\augh,  \\ .  M.  Auden 
[qq.v.],  and  Anthony  Powell. 

Firbank  had  no  close  emotional  attachments, 
save  with  his  mother;  but  in  1919  he  seems  to 
have  become  infatuated  with  the  Hon.  Evan 
Morgan,  who  rebuffed  him  by  refusing  the  dedi- 
cation of  his  only  play.  The  Princess  Zoubarof],  days 
before  its  publication  in  1920.  After  this  Firbank 
resumed  his  nomadism,  and  the  settings  of  his 
books,  too,  were  henceforth  to  be  fantastic  ver- 
sions of  foreign  places:  \ienna,  Havana,  Seville. 
His  North  African  tale  Satital  appeared  in  192 1, 
and  The  Flower  Beneath  the  Foot,  the  hrst  of  the 
three  major  novels  of  his  last  years,  in  1923.  This 
book  shows  a  new  satirical  vigour  and  contempt 
for  British  societ>,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
writer,  Carl  \'an  \  echten,  had  begun  to  promote 
Firbank's  work  in  the  United  States.  His  next 
novel  Prancing  \igger  (1924)  was  published  first 
with  considerable  success  in  New  York,  and  then 
under  the  author's  preferred  title  of  Sorrow  in 
Sunlight  in  London.  American  editions  of  The 
Flower  Beneath  the  Foot  and  Vainglor)'  followed,  but 
Brentano  declined  Concerning  the  Eccentricities  of 
Cardinal  Pirelli  (1926)  on  religious  and  moral 
grounds:  Firbank's  work  after  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  .March  1924  showed  a  new  candour  in 
its  treatment  of  homosexualit\ .  He  was  working 
on  a  novel  set  in  New  York,  The  Sew  Rythum 
(fragments  published  in  1962),  when  he  died  in 
Rome  21  .Viay  1926. 

(Ifan  Kyrle  Fletcher,  Ronald  Firbank:  a  Memoir,  1930; 
Miriam  J.  Benkovitz,  A  Bibliography  of  Ronald  Firbank, 
1963,  new  edn.,  1982;  idem,  Ronald  Firbank:  a  Biography, 
1969;  Brigid  Brophy,  Prancing Xmelisl,  1973. j 

Alan  Hou.inghi  rst 

FITCH,  Sir  Thomas,  first  baronet  (1637-1688), 
master  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and  building  con- 
tractor, was  born  in  Barkway,  1  lertfordshire,  the 
second  son  (the  first  died  in  infancy  and  there  was 
also  a  daughter)  of  W  illiam  Fitch  and  his  wife 
Alice,  and  baptized  17  December  1637.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  early  years,  though  he  seems  to 
have  been  occupied  initially  as  a  bricklayer.  1  Ic  is 
first  recorded  in  April  1663,  engaged  on  the 
brickwork  of  Sir  Ralph  Bankes's  house  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  Dorset,  designed  by  Sir  Roger 
Pratt  |q.v.|.  It  was  the  great  fire  of  London  in 
1666  which  gave  him  his  opening,  however,  and 
he  became  a  pnmiineni  figure  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cit\  over  the  next  decade. 

I  lis  most  important  contract  (first  with  another 
carpenter,  John  Ball,  and  then  on  his  own)  was  fi)r 
the  deepening  and  wharfing  ol  the  I'leel  ditch,  an 
enormous  task  which  employed  200  men,  took 
two  and  a  half  years  to  finish  (1672-4),  and 
brought  him  a  gift  ol  plate  worth  jC^oo  frotn  the 
(jty  on  its  efficient  completion.  I  lis  other  Lon- 
don projects  included  the  stairs  of  Blackfriars  and 
llirec  Cranes,  the  laystalls  at  Dowgate  and 


Puddle  Dock,  wharfing  at  Whitefriars,  and  the 
imposing  great  storehouse  at  the  Tower.  Outside 
London,  his  major  contract  was  the  execution 
(with  his  brother  John)  of  the  ambitious  designs 
of  Sir  Bernard  de  Gomme  [q.v.]  for  new  fortifi- 
cations in  Portsmouth,  where  he  also  built  the 
Garrison  Hospital.  He  was  employed  on  the 
reconstruction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester's 
palace  at  Wolvesey,  and  he  acted  from  time  to 
time  as  architect  as  w  ell  as  builder.  I  le  probably 
designed  the  Court  House  in  Windsor  which  was 
completed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  [q.v.]  after 
his  death. 

His  prosperit\  is  shown  by  the  'magnificent 
dwelling  house'  which  he  built  for  himself  on  the 
north  Thames  frontage  immediately  to  the  east  of 
the  Fleet  canal.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  also 
owned  the  country  seat  of  .Mount  Mascall,  in 
North  Cray,  Kent.  I  le  was  elected  sheriff  for 
Kent  in  1679  and  knighted  in  the  same  year.  On  7 
September  1688  he  was  created  a  baronet  by 
James  II,  but  died  nine  days  later,  16  September, 
and  was  buried  at  St  Anne's  Blackfriars.  He  was 
sunived  by  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Comport,  of  Eltham,  and  a  son  Comport 
(born  1676),  who  succeeded  him  in  the  baro- 
netcy. His  portrait  by  Michael  Dahl  [q.v.]  hangs 
in  the  department  of  English  local  histon,  at  the 
University  of  Leicester. 

[T.  F.  Reddaway,  The  Rebuilding  of  London,  1940; 
Burke's  Landed  Gentr)',  1952;  H.  .\1.  Coh'm,.  I  Biographi- 
cal Diclionar)'  of  British  Archilecis  1600-1840,  1978;  E. 
Hasted,  Histor)' of Ketil,  1778.] 

JovcK  FiTcn  and  Rov  Stf.phf.ns 

FITZGEOFFREY,John  (r.i 206-1 258),  justiciar 
of  Ireland  and  a  leader  of  the  political  revolution 
of  1258,  was  the  son  of  (leoffrey  Fitzpeter,  justi- 
ciar of  England  (11 98-1 2 13)  and  fourth  Earl  of 
Essex  [q.v.],  by  his  second  marriage,  to  Aveline, 
daughter  of  Roger  de  Clare,  third  Earl  of  1  lert- 
ford  [q.v.],  and  widow  of  W  illiam  de  .Munchency. 
In  1227  John  Fitzgeolfrey  gave  the  king  300 
marks  to  have  seisin  of  the  lands  which  had  des- 
cended to  him  by  right  of  inheritance  from  his 
father.  CieolfVey  I'itzpeter  had  intended  these  to 
be  large,  for  King  John  had  granted  to  him  and 
his  heirs  by  Aveline  the  castle  and  honour  of 
Berkhamsted.  This  grant,  however,  never  came 
to  fruition,  Berkhamsted,  alter  (ieoffrey's  death, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  king.  Thus,  with 
the  earldom  of  Essex  passing  to  the  descendants 
of  (ieoffrey's  first  marriage, John  had  to  make  do 
with  such  manors  as  Aylesbun  and  Steeple  Clay- 
don  in  Buckinghamshire,  Exninii  in  Suffolk,  and 
(>herhill  and  \\  interslow  in  \\  illsliirc,  the  last  the 
only  part  of  the  honour  of  Ikrkhanisled  that  he 
obtained.  John  was  a  subsianlial  magnate  but,  in 
terms  of  land  luki  in  lieredilan  right,  not  one  of 
the  first  rank.  Probably  this  situation,  and  the 
example  of  his  father,  who  hail  risen  in  the  king's 
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senice  from  humble  origins  to  the  earldom  of 
Essex,  was  the  spur  to  his  long  career  in  the  royal 
administration. 

John  began  that  career  as  sheriff  of  Yorkshire 
between  1234  and  1236.  Then,  in  1237,  at  the 
request  of  a  Parliament  which  conceded  the  king 
taxation,  he  was  added  to  the  king's  council  along 
with  the  earl  of  Surrey  and  William  de  Ferrers.  If 
this  elevation  to  the  highest  level  reflected  John's 
standing  with  his  fellow  magnates,  in  the  ensuing 
years  he  gained  and  retained  the  conhdence  of 
the  king.  From  1237  until  1245  he  seems  to  have 
acted  as  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  king's  house- 
hold, a  post  that  he  combined  with  the  sheriffdom 
of  Gloucestershire  (1238-46)  and  more  briefly 
with  the  justiciarship  of  the  southern  forests 
(i 241-2)  and  the  seneschalship  of  Gascony 
(i  243).  He  was  thus  well  fitted  for  his  long  stint  as 
justiciar  of  Ireland  (1245-56),  where  he  had 
private  interests  through  the  dower  of  his  wife, 
Isabel  (daughter  of  I  lugh  Bigod,  third  Earl  of 
Norfolk),  who  was  the  widow  of  Gilbert  de  Lacy 
of  Meath.  In  1254  Ireland  was  made  part  of  the 
endowment  of  Edward,  the  king's  son,  and  John 
Htzgeoffrey,  between  1254  and  1258,  became 
the  prince's  leading  councillor.  I  le  also  retained 
his  place  on  the  council  of  the  king.  I  lis  rewards 
from  the  latter,  over  his  long  career,  had  included 
the  manors  of  W  haddon  (Buckinghamshire)  and 
Ringwood  (I  lampshire),  the  wardship  of  the  land 
and  heirs  of  Theobald  Butler  in  Ireland  (for 
which  he  paid  3,000  marks),  and  'for  his  immense 
and  laudable  senice'  the  whole  cantred  of  the 
Isles  in  Thomond. 

In  the  political  crisis  of  1258,  however,  John 
Fitzgeoffrey  was  one  of  the  king's  chief  oppo- 
nents. Indeed,  a  later  chronicle,  the  Westminster 
Flares  Histuriarum,  named  him  and  Simon  of 
Montfort  [q.\ .]  as  the  ringleaders  of  the  revol- 
ution. Certainly  he  was  one  of  the  seven  magnates 
whose  confederation  in  April  1258  began  the 
process  of  reform.  He  was  then  one  of  the  twelve 
chosen  by  the  barons  to  reform  the  realm,  and 
one  of  the  council  of  fifteen  imposed  on  the  king 
by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  On  23  July  1258  he 
went  with  Roger  Bigod,  fourth  Earl  of  Norfolk 
[q.v.],  and  Simon  of  Montfort  to  demand  that  the 
Londoners  accept  'whatever  the  barons  should 
provide  for  the  utility  and  foundation  of  the 
realm'  (Crotiiia  Alaiorum  et  Vicecumilum  Luitdo- 
niarum,  pp.  38-9).  John's  sudden  death  on  23 
November  1258  thus  deprived  the  new  regime  of 
one  of  its  bastions.  The  Westminster  Flares 
ascribed  John's  conduct  to  resentment  at  being 
removed  from  the  justiciarship  of  Ireland.  Like 
other  leading  magnates,  he  was  also  provoked  by 
the  behaviour  of  the  king's  Poitevin  half-brothers. 
His  place  in  Edward's  councils  was  threatened  by 
their  growing  influence  over  the  prince.  In 
addition,  he  was  engaged  in  a  fierce  dispute  over 
the  advowson  of  one  of  his  manors — Shere  in 


Surrey — with  the  youngest  of  the  brothers, 
Aymer  de  V  alence.  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  bishop- 
elect  of  Winchester  [q.v.].  This  reached  a  climax 
on  I  April  1258  when  Aymer's  men  attacked 
John's  at  Shere  and  killed  one  of  them.  When 
John  demanded  justice,  the  king  refused  to  hear 
him.  This  episode  helped  spur  the  revolutionary 
action  taken  against  the  king  at  the  Westminster 
Parliament  which  opened  a  week  later.  Indig- 
nation at  John's  treatment  spread  the  more  easily 
because  his  brothers-in-law  were  Roger  Bigod, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  and  Hugh  Bigod  [q.v.j,  later 
appointed  justiciar  by  the  Provisions  of  Oxford. 
Both  were  his  colleagues  amongst  the  seven  orig- 
inal confederate  magnates. 

John  F"itzgeof  frey  was  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
siderable parts,  respected  both  by  his  fellow  mag- 
nates and  by  the  king.  Indeed,  despite  his  role  in 
the  revolution  of  1258,  when  Henr>  III  heard  of 
John's  death  he  ordered  a  solemn  mass  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  his  soul  and  donated  a  cloth  of  gold  to 
cover  his  coffin.  John  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
John  Fitzjohn  [q.v.],  who  became  a  leading  sup- 
porter of  Simon  of  .Montfort. 

[Calendar  uf  Charier  Rvtls\  Calendar  oj  Paleul  Rolls;  Close 
Rolls;  Fine  Rolls;  Calendar  of  Liberate  Rolls;  Public 
Record  OfHccJUST  i  1187,  m.i;  H.  R.  Luard  (ed.), 
Mallhaei  Parisietisis  Chronica  Majora,  7  vols.  (Rolls 
Series),  1884-9;  ideni,  f lores  Hisloriarum,  3  vols.  (Rolls 
Series),  1890;  T.  Stapleton  (ed.),  Cronica  Maiorium  el 
I  icecomitum  Londoniarum,  Camden  Socierv,  1846;  R.  F. 
Treharne  and  I.J.  Sanders  (eds ),  Documettls  of  the 
Period  oJ  Baronial  Reform  and  Rebellion,  1973;  H.  W  .  Rid- 
geway,  'The  Ford  Kdward  and  the  Provisions  of  Oxford 
(1258)',  in  Thirteenth  Century'  England,  vol.  i,  ed.  P.  R. 
Coss  and  S.  D.  Lloyd,  1986.)  D.  \.  Carpe.ntf.r 

FITZJOHN,  Sir  John  (r.i  240-1 275),  baron  and 
leading  supporter  of  Simon  of  .Montfort  [q.v.], 
was  the  son  of  John  P'itzgeoffrey  [q.v.|,  justiciar  of 
Ireland  and  a  prime  mover,  with  Montfort,  of  the 
political  revolution  of  1258.  In  Februar\  1259 
John  Fitzjohn  fined  in  £300  for  seisin  of  his 
father's  lands  while  still  under  age.  He  thus 
acquired  a  substantial  magnate  inheritance  with 
the  chief  centre  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he 
was  lord  of  .Aylesbun,  Whaddon,  and  Steeple 
Claydon. 

In  1 26 1  Fitzjohn,  as  part  of  the  abortive 
attempt  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  the  revolutionary  programme 
imposed  in  1258,  became  sheriff  of  Bed- 
fordshire-Buckinghamshire in  opposition  to  the 
sheriff  appointed  by  the  king.  I'wo  years  later  he 
joined  Simon  of  Montfort  when  the  latter 
returned  to  England  and  reimposed  the  Pro- 
visions. While  others  deserted,  Fitzjohn 
remained  with  .Montfort  to  the  end,  bringing  with 
him  several  Buckinghamshire  and  Northampton- 
shire knights.  In  July  1263  Fitzjohn's  local 
influence  was  acknowledged  and  increased  when 
Montfort's  government  made  him  keeper  of  the 
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peace  in  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire;  in 
December,  with  the  other  Montfortians,  he 
accepted  Louis  IX's  offer  to  arbitrate  on  their 
quarrel  with  the  king.  WTien  Louis'  verdict  con- 
demned the  Provisions  of  Oxford  outright,  the 
Montfortians  refused  to  accept  the  verdict  and 
prepared  for  war.  In  March  1264  Fitzjohn  was 
invoked  in  the  seizure  of  Gloucester.  Next  month 
he  led  the  pillage  of  the  Jews  in  London.  He  killed 
the  most  famous,  Kok  Fitzabraham,  with  his  ow  n 
hands  and  was  less  than  pleased  when  Montfort 
made  him  share  part  of  the  spoils.  Fitzjohn  then 
look  part  in  the  siege  of  Rochester  (17  April) 
before  being  knighted  in  London  (4  May),  just 
before  Montfort  marched  out  of  the  cit>  to  bring 
the  king's  army  to  batde.  However,  according  to 
the  annals  of  Dunstable,  Fitzjohn  had  been 
knighted  earlier  at  Gloucester. 

.At  the  batde  of  Lewes  (14  May  1264)  Fitzjohn 
commanded  the  second  division  of  Montfort's 
army  with  Gilbert  de  Clare,  eighth  Earl  of  Glou- 
cester, and  William  de  Munchenci  [qq.v.].  'He 
fought  strenuously  in  the  battle,'  the  annals  of 
W  orcester  recorded,  'smashing  steel  helmets  and 
taking  many  of  his  adversaries  prisoner.'  In 
Montfort's  subsequent  regime,  although  involved 
in  negodations  with  the  .\Iarcher  barons  and  with 
the  increasingly  disaffected  Gilbert  de  Clare,  his 
role  was  in  the  provinces  rather  than  at  court,  in 
part  perhaps  because  of  his  comparative  youth. 
.'\s  castellan  of  Windsor  (from  June  1 264)  he  dra- 
gooned the  local  population  into  providing  a  gar- 
rison and  munidons  for  the  casde.  In  addition, 
when  his  brother-in-law  Robert  de  \  ipont  died  in 
June  1264,  he  became  custodian  of  V  ipont's  lord- 
ship of  V\'estmorland.  After  the  desertion  of  Gil- 
bert de  Clare  and  the  escape  of  Edward,  the 
king's  son  (q.v.j,  from  captivit> ,  Fitzjohn  was  with 
Montfort  on  his  final  campaign  and  was  captured 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham  (4  .August  1265),  being 
saved  from  death  by  the  royalist  Roger  de  Clifford 
(q.v.j,  who  had  married  his  niece. 

Roger  de  Clifford  was  not  the  only  royalist  to 
whom  Fitzjohn  was  related,  for  he  himself  had 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king's  justiciar.  Sir  Phi- 
lip Basset  [q.v.j.  Bas.set's  eldest  daughter,  how- 
ever, had  married  1  lugh  le  Despenser  [q.v.j,  one 
of  .Montfort's  clo.sest  associates,  and  perhaps  that 
tic,  together  with  the  role  of  his  father  in  1258, 
influenced  Fitzjohn's  political  sympathies.  1  le 
was  al.so  one  of  a  group  of  young  and  warlike  men 
(Robert  de  V'ipont  and  William  de  Munchenci 
were  others),  called  contemptuously  'the  junior 
b<iys  of  England'  by  the  chronicler,  Thomas 
Wykcs  Iq.v.j,  who  were  attracted  to  .Montfort's 
Mdc,  quite  probably  by  the  glamour  ol  his  militar)' 
reputation. 

Fitzjohn's  career  after  Evesham  provides  a 
good  example  of  how  former  .Montfortians  could 
Be  rehabilitated,  in  July  i  idd  he  was  pardoned  by 
the  king  for  his  past  trespasses,  in  the  mean  time, 


some  of  his  lands  had  been  occupied  and  doubt- 
less protected  by  royalist  kinsmen — by  Roger  de 
Clifford  and  by  \\  illiam  de  Beauchamp  of  Elmley 
[q.v.j,  who  had  married  one  of  Fitzjohn's  sisters. 
The  bulk  of  his  lands  had  been  given  to  Gilbert 
de  Clare  and,  under  the  terms  of  the  Dictum  of 
Kenilworth,  had  to  be  repurchased  by  Fitzjohn  at 
five  times  their  annual  value.  Perhaps  the  finan- 
cial strain  is  reflected  in  Fitzjohn's  sale  of 
Ringwood  Manor  (Hampshire)  for  2,250  marks; 
but  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Clare,  in  and  after 
1267  appearing  as  a  member  of  his  entourage. 
Later  Fitzjohn  gained  the  favour  of  Edward  I, 
and,  in  1274,  he  represented  the  king  at  a  great 
council  at  Lyon.  His  death  (childless)  in 
November  1275  caused  grief  to  both  king  and 
court. 

John  Fitzjohn  had  given  vigorous  militan  sup- 
port to  the  cause  of  Simon  of  Montfort.  In  his 
career  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  medieval  miles 
stremiits. 

[Chancer,  rolls;  Calendar  oj  biijuisiliom  Miscellaneous, 
vol.  i,  1916;  H.  R.  Luard  (edX'innales  Mnnastici,  5  vols. 
(Rolls  Series),  1864-9;  ^^-  Stubbs  (ed.).  The  Historical 
Horks  of  Gen  as e  of  Canlerbtirw  2  vols.  (Rolls  Series), 
1 880;  E.  F.  Jacob,  Studies  in  the  Period  of  Baronial  Reform 
and  Rebellion,  1925.)  D.  A.  Carpf.ntfr 

FITZSIMMONS,  Robert  (1863-19 17),  bo.xer, 
was  born  26  May  1863  in  Helston,  Cornwall,  the 
youngest  child  of  the  seven  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  James  P'itzsimmons,  of  Omagh, 
county  Tyrone,  and  his  wife  Jane  Strongman  of 
Truro,  Cornwall.  His  father  was  a  police  con- 
stable in  the  borough  police  at  Helston,  but  the 
family  emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  probably  in 
1872,  and  settled  at  Fimaru,  South  Island,  where 
most  of  the  settlers  were  of  Cornish  descent,  and 
James  Fitzsimmons  set  up  as  a  blacksmith.  Bob 
Fitzsimmons  joined  his  father's  business  after 
various  jobs,  including  that  of  painter  with  a 
coach-building  firm. 

I  lis  boxing  career  began  in  1 880,  when  he  won 
a  boxing  tournament  organized  by  the  bare- 
knuckle champion  Jem  .Mace  [q.v.j,  who  was 
touring  New  Zealand,  and  later  defeated  .Mace's 
protege,  the  .Maori  1  lerbert  Slade.  1  le  moved  to 
.Australia  to  box  professionally,  and  tbught  there 
successfully  for  ten  years  until  his  attempt  at  the 
Australian  middleweight  title  in  icSqo,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Jim  I  lull. 

in  the  mistaken  belief  that  Jim  1  lall  intended  to 
sail  to  the  United  States,  I'itzsininions  embarked 
for  San  IVancisco  in  iS()0,  with  the  intention  of 
fighting  a  return  match.  I  lis  American  career 
took  off  in  i8()i,  when  he  beat  Jack  Dempsey  in 
the  thirteenth  round  to  win  the  world  middle- 
weight title.  He  held  this  title  until  181)7,  while 
fighting  his  way  through  the  heavyweight  ranks 
with  the  ambition  of  challengingjames  j.  ('(ient- 
leman  Jim')  (iorbetl  lor  the  world  heavyweight 
title.  Corbctt  refused  to  recognize  the  challenge 
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on  the  grounds  that  Fitzsimmons  was  not  Ameri- 
can, and  so  Fitzsimmons  took  out  US  citizenship. 
He  knocked  Corbctt  out  in  the  fourteenth  round 
at  Carson  City,  Nevada,  in  1897,  with  what  has 
been  described  as  the  most  famous  single  punch 
in  the  histor\  of  boxing.  He  held  the  world  heau  - 
weight  title  until  1 899,  when  he  w  as  beaten  in  his 
first  defence  of  the  title  by  James  J.  Jeffries  in 
eleven  rounds.  In  the  return  match  in  1902,  Fitz- 
simmons was  beaten  in  eight  rounds  after  break- 
ing his  right  hand  trying  to  knock  Jeffries  out.  I  lis 
career  did  not  end  there,  for  in  1903,  when  the 
light  heau"vveight  division  was  created,  he 
became  the  first  man  to  win  three  world  titles 
when  he  became  the  world  light  hea\AAveight 
champion  after  beating  George  Gardner  in 
tw  enty  rounds  at  San  Francisco.  I  le  held  this  title 
until  1905,  when  he  lost  to  Jack  O'Brien.  I  le  con- 
tinued to  box  until  191 4,  when  he  retired  at  the 
age  of  fifty  -two. 

Bob  Fitzsimmons,  known  as  'Fitz'  in  bo.xing 
circles,  was  the  only  English  world  heauAveight 
champion,  though  he  never  fought  in  England. 
Although  he  never  weighed  more  than  175 
pounds,  he  had  the  build  of  a  hea\y^  eight  from 
the  waist  up,  and  he  fought  the  world's  leading 
heamveights,  with  few  of  his  fights  lasting 
beyond  the  first  few  rounds. 

Fitzsimmons  was  married  four  times.  His  first 
wife  was  Alice  Jones  of  Timaru,  whom  he  mar- 
ried in  Australia.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is 
unknown.  They  had  one  son.  They  were  later 
divorced,  and  in  1893  he  married  Rose  Julian. 
They  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  After  her 
death  in  1903,  he  married  Julia  May  Gifford. 
They  were  divorced  in  19 15.  His  fourth  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  191 5,  was  .Mrs  Temo 
Slomonin,  nee  Ziller,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  the 
divorced  wife  of  1  lenry  Slomonin. 

Bob  Fitzsimmons  died  of  pneumonia,  22 
October  19 17,  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  US.A. 

[The  Times,  23  October  1417;  Ciilbert  Odd,  The  Fighting 
Blacksmith,  1976.]  Annf.  Baker 

FITZTHOMAS,  Thomas  {ti.  (.1276),  revol- 
utionary mayor  of  London  1263-5,  was  a  draper 
with  considerable  property  in  the  city,  whose 
family  had  been  part  of  its  aldermanic  ruling  class 
since  at  least  the  1220s.  That  class,  composed 
largely  of  drapers,  pepperers,  goldsmiths, 
mercers,  and  vintners,  controlled  the  city  through 
its  hold  over  the  offices  of  mayor,  sheriff,  and 
alderman.  Fitzthomas  became  an  alderman  in  the 
late  1 240s  and  in  1257-8  ser\ed  as  sheriff  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  city's  rulers  enjoyed  mixed 
relations  with  King  I  lenry  III.  Some  were  closely 
linked  to  him  through  the  goods  and  provisions 
which  they  supplied  to  the  royal  household. 
Others  resented  and  resisted  his  attempts  to  tax 
the  city  and  bestow  market  privileges  on  West- 
minster  Abbey.  Early  in  1258,  when  the  king 


attacked  his  enemies  amongst  the  city's  rulers, 
Fitzthomas  escaped  unscathed. 

He  became  mayor  for  the  first  time  in  October 
1 261  and  was  reappointed  in  October  1262,  years 
in  which  the  king  dominated  London,  having 
thrown  off  the  restrictions  imposed  on  him  bv  the 
Provisions  of  Oxford  in  1258.  In  June  1263,  how- 
ever, when  Simon  of  .\lontfort  (q.v.)  resurrected 
the  cause  of  the  Provisions  and  advanced  on  the 
capital,  Fitzthomas  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
'the  people'  who  had  taken  to  the  streets  in  Mont- 
fort's  support.  Thereafter,  until  the  battle  of 
Evesham  in  August  1265,  he  helped  to  make 
London  a  bulwark  of  the  Montfortian  regime. 
Fitzthomas  based  his  power  on  a  militia  and  a 
revived  'folkmoot',  the  traditional  assembly  of  all 
the  citizens,  whose  vitality  had  been  sapped  under 
the  aldermanic  regrime.  Now  the  aldermen  and 
magnates  of  the  city  were  ignored  as  the  folkmoot 
elected  Fitzthomas  mayor  in  the  Octobers  of 
1263  and  1264.  It  also  ratified  ordinances  which 
allowed  \  arious  crafts  for  the  first  time  to  organize 
their  activities.  It  was  these  crafts — cordwainers, 
girdlers,  fishmongers,  wool-packers,  for 
example — which  formed  the  heart  of  the  popular 
movement,  having  greatly  expanded  in  numbers 
during  the  previous  hundred  years  yet  been 
excluded  from  political  power  and  forbidden  to 
organize  by  the  aldermen. 

There  was  nothing  lukewarm  in  Fitzthomas's 
role  in  the  revolutionary  regime.  In  .March  1265, 
when  he  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty  to  the  king 
(then  in  effect  a  captive  in  .Monifort's  power)  he 
made  clear  'before  the  people'  that  his  loyalty  was 
highly  conditional:  'P'or  as  long  as  you  will  be  a 
good  lord  and  king  to  us,'  he  told  Henry  III,  'we 
will  be  faithful  and  devoted  to  you.'  .After  the 
battle  of  Evesham,  Fitzthomas  and  his  leading 
colleagues  were  imprisoned  by  Prince  Edward 
(later  Edward  I).  The  people  of  the  city  did  not 
forget  him,  however.  In  April  1266,  when  the 
leading  citizens  were  allowed  to  choose  the 
staunch  royalist  W  illiam  Fitzrichard  as  custodian 
of  London,  the  people  called  instead  for  Thomas 
Fitzthomas.  He  was  finally  released  from  prison 
nvo  years  later  on  payment  ot  a  £500  fine  to 
Edward. 

Just  why  Fitzthomas  threw  in  his  lot  so  com- 
pletely with  Montfort  and  the  popular  movement 
in  the  city  is  unclear.  He  had  links  with  the  rulers 
purged  by  the  king  in  1258,  some  of  whom  like- 
wise emerged  as  .Montfortians  in  1263.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  himself  had  escaped  the  purge;  he 
was  also  a  nephew  of  \V  illiam  Fitzrichard,  and 
was  clearly  considered  completely  reliable  by  the 
king  down  to  1263.  Whatever  the  reasons,  Fitz- 
thomas played  a  central  part  in  committing  Lon- 
don to  the  cause  of  Simon  of  Montfort  between 
1263  and  1265.  He  died  in  or  shortly  before 
1 276,  leaving  one  son  heavily  in  debt  and  another 
living  outside  London. 
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(G.  W'lW'idms,. Medieval  London:  from  Commune  lo  Capital, 
1963;  Chancen  rolls;  T.  Stapleton  (ed.),  Cronica Maior- 
ium  el  licecomilum  Londoniamm,  Camden  Socieu, 
1846.]  D.  A.  Carpf.ntf.r 

FLEMING,  John  {d.  1883),  gardener,  first  came 
to  public  notice  in  1850.  His  early  life  and  antece- 
dents have  not  been  traced:  the  earliest  detail 
offered  in  his  obituaries  was  his  residence  with  a 
Mr  Aiton  of  Bardsea,  Llverston,  around  1844. 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Earl  of  Denbigh's  gar- 
den at  Newnham  Paddox,  and  thence  in  1850  to 
Harewood,  Yorkshire,  then  in  the  course  of 
transformation  by  Sir  Charles  Barn,  [q.v.],  whom 
Fleming  assisted  in  the  creation  of  the  terrace 
garden.  P'rom  1853  to  1855  he  was  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Southampton  at  VV'hittlebury  Lodge, 
Towcester. 

From  1855  he  was  head  gardener  at  Cliveden, 
Berkshire,  first  to  the  second  Duke  of  Sutherland 
and  then  to  H.  L.  Grosvenor,  first  Duke  of  West- 
minster [q.v.].  There  he  found  himself  working 
again  with  Barry,  assisting  him  in  the  creation  of  a 
new  terrace  garden.  By  1859  he  could  display  the 
results  of  his  experiments  with  the  planting  of 
bulbs  in  the  parterre  for  a  spring  display.  .'\t  this 
time  there  was  much  comment  in  the  horticul- 
tural press  about  the  excessive  attention  lavished 
on  summer  bedding  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
seasons,  and  Fleming  was  the  first  gardener  to 
become  well  known  for  'spring  gardening', 
although  by  the  1870s  there  was  a  coterie  which 
pressed  the  claims  to  priority  of  William  Ingram 
of  Belvoir  Castle.  Fleming  reported  his  exper- 
iments in  the  Journal  of  Horticulliire,  and  pub- 
lished .S';»n«^  ««^  H  inter  Flower  Gardening  in  1864 
(2nd  edn.,  1870). 

In  1868,  when  a  fashion  for  foliage  came  in, 
Fleming  planted  a  bed  of  dwarf  foliage  plants  and 
succulents,  in  the  pattern  of  the  Countess  of 
Sutherland's  monogram.  The  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle, reviewing  the  experiment,  coined  the  name 
'carpet  bedding'  for  it,  and  recommended  it  for 
wider  trial.  Carpet  bedding  was  to  become  a 
dominant  fashion  in  England  in  the  1870s,  and  an 
international  one  in  the  1880s.  In  1870,  with 
James  Cjray  of  Chelsea,  Fleming  erected  new 
glasshouses  at  Cliveden,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
was  engaged  in  landscaping  a  valley  on  the  estate 
which  was  praised  by  William  Robinson  |q.v.]  as  a 
fine  example  of  wild  gardening  (Garden,  14 
September  1872,  p.  235). 

From  1862  to  1864  Fleming  ser\'ed  on  the 
council  of  the  Royal  I  lorticultural  Society,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  for  the  inter- 
national horticultural  exhibition  of  i86f).  i  le  died 
unmarried  25  November  1883,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  hi.s  estate  was  granted  to  a  Canadian 
relative. 

\Cardrtien'  Chronicle,  I  Dct ember  188^;  (iarden,  1 
I^cccmbcr  i8Hi;  Iminuil  1,1  llnriuuliiire,  b  December 
1883,)  i)RF,N-r  Klliott 


FOLEY,  Richard  (i 580-1 657),  ironmaster,  was 
baptized  in  Dudley  28  March  1580,  the  son  of 
Richard  Foley,  nailer.  Originally  in  the  nail  trade, 
in  the  1620s  he  turned  to  iron  manufacture,  and 
about  1625  established  an  iron-sHtting  mill  on  the 
River  Stour  at  Hyde,  near  Kinver,  Staffordshire, 
costing  £500.  He  was  once  credited  with  bringing 
back  from  Sweden  the  secret  of  how  the  mill 
worked,  which  he  discovered  while  disguised  as  a 
wandering  fiddler  (hence  the  nickname,  'Fiddler' 
Foley);  but  it  now  seems  clear  that  the  first  slitting 
mill  in  England  was  set  up  at  Dartford,  Kent,  in 
1590.  However,  Foley's  mill  was  probably  the 
first  erected  in  the  midlands,  and  may  have  been 
of  a  new  design. 

Subsequently  Foley  became  a  well-known 
midlands  ironmaster.  The  precise  scale  of  his 
industrial  undertakings  is  unknown,  but  by  1629 
his  blast-furnace  at  West  Bromwich  cost  over 
£1 ,000  annually  in  ironstone,  wood,  and  charcoal. 
By  1636  he  was  said  to  operate  five  furnaces  and 
nine  forges  and  slitting  mills  in  the  west  midlands. 
In  an  action  brought  by  the  Crown  in  1636,  he 
was  accused  of  felling  19,320  trees  resened  for 
shipbuilding,  and  of  having  consumed  annually 
300,000  loads  of  wood  in  his  ironworks  over  the 
preceding  seven  years.  During  the  civil  war  he 
cast  cannon  for  the  king.  Prince  Rupert  staying 
with  him  for  three  days  in  October  1642. 

About  1630  he  moved  to  Stourbridge,  living  at 
Stourbridge  High  Street  at  the  'brickhouse',  the 
later  Talbot  Hotel.  He  still  retained  propertv-  in 
Dudley,  being  the  largest  payer  of  poor  rates 
there  in  1649;  apart  from  houses  in  the  town,  his 
land  at  Netherton  Hall  nearby  was  set  down  at 
1955  acres.  He  was  mayor  of  Dudley  in  1 6 1 6,  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  E)udley  Grammar  School, 
where  he  built  a  new  school  house,  and  appointed 
Richard  Baxter  [q.v.],  the  Kidderminster  divine, 
as  schoolmaster.  In  his  will  he  left  the  school 
house  to  trustees,  and  also  certain  almshouses, 
together  with  a  yearly  sum  of  £6  for  a  monthly  lec- 
ture. In  Stourbridge  he  was  churchwarden  at  St 
.Vlarv's  in  1634  and  1635,  and  again  in  1 650-1. 
He  left  £20  p. a.  to  the  Stourbridge  Free  Gram- 
mar School. 

By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  son,  Richard.  By  his 
second  wife,  Alice  Brindlcy  of  I  lyde,  daughter  of 
W  illiam  Brindley,  he  had  a  lurlher  rive  sons  and 
rive  daughters.  Ol  these,  Thomas  and  Robert,  the 
.second  and  third  sons,  succeeded  to  the  iron- 
works. Thomas  I'oley  (1617-1677,  q.v.)  became 
ver\'  wealthy,  with  a  reputed  income  of  £5,000  a 
year.  The  last-born  son,  Samuel  (1655-1695, 
q.v.),  became  bishop  ol  Down  and  Connor  in 
Ireland.  The  I'oley  family  were  ennobled  in 
1711-12.  Richard  Toley  died  6  July  1657,  and 
was  buried  in  front  of  the  chancel  steps  at  St 
Mary's,  Stourbridge. 

[VV.  II.  U.  (-ourf,  The  Rise  of  the  Midland  Industries  1600- 
iSjfH,  1938;  H.  K.  Palfrey,  'Foleys  of  St<)urbrid|?c', 
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Transacliom  of  the  IVorcestenliire  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  xxi,  1944;  II.  R.  Schubert,  History:  of  l/ie  British  Iron 
and  Sieel  Industry'  from  C.4S0  B.C.  to  .id.  ijjS'  '9571 
IVeadway  Nash,  Collections  for  the  History'  of  Worcester- 
shire, 2nd  edn.,  vol.  ii,  1799;  John  Roper,  Dudley:  the 
17th  Centura'  Town,  1965.)  Eric:  Hopkins 

FORBES,  George  (i 849-1 936),  electrical  engin- 
eer and  scientist,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  5  .'\pril 
1849,  the  younger  son  (there  were  also  three 
daughters)  of  James  David  Forbes  [q.v.],  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh 
University  (later  principal  of  St  Andrews  Univer- 
sity), known  for  his  work  on  the  flow  of  glaciers, 
and  his  wife  Alicia  Wauchope.  He  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  Academy.  After  studying  at  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  he  went  to  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1867,  transferring  to  St 
Catharine's  in  1870,  and  received  a  BA  in  1871. 
From  Cambridge  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  at  .'\nderson's  College,  Glas- 
gow (the  nucleus  of  what  later  became  Strath- 
clyde  University),  and  held  that  post  from  1872  to 
1880.  During  this  period  he  also  led  the  British 
expedition  to  obsenc  the  transit  of  Venus  in 
Hawaii  (1874),  travelled  in  Siberia  and  the  Gobi 
desert,  and  reported  the  Russo-Turkish  war  for 
The  Times  in  1877.  Back  in  Scotland,  he  made 
measurements  of  the  velocity  of  Ught  with  James 
Young  [q.v.],  but  their  result  came  out  somewhat 
higher  than  was  later  accepted. 

From  about  1880  to  1900  he  was  much 
involved  in  the  rapid  development  of  electrical 
power  engineering  that  was  then  taking  place.  1  le 
was  active  in  the  substantial  Niagara  Falls  hyd- 
roelectric scheme,  first  in  a  consultant  capacity 
and  then  staying  in  Canada  to  superintend  its 
construction  from  1891  to  1895.  He  also  advised 
on  other  schemes.  The  grow  ing  use  of  electrical 
power  made  some  form  of  metering  essential,  so 
that  it  could  be  properly  charged  for,  and  Forbes 
was  one  of  several  who  invented  instruments  for 
this  purpose,  though  his  was  never  widely 
adopted.  But  his  suggestion  that  the  'brushes'  of 
electrical  machines  should  be  made  of  carbon, 
rather  than  the  wire  or  gauze  originally  used, 
proved  outstandingly  successful.  Ihe  practice 
w as  still  almost  universal  a  centun  later.  1  le  was 
elected  FRS  in  1887,  and  was  also  FRSE.  He 
recei\ed  an  honorarv  LED  from  St  Andrews  and 
the  French  Legion  of  1  ionour. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  he 
made  contributions  to  the  techniques  of  gunnery, 
for  instance,  in  improving  ballistic  calculations, 
designing  a  range-tinder  that  was  used  in  the 
Boer  war,  and  a  new  form  of  gun-sight  for  the 
Na\y.  In  later  life  he  seems  to  have  returned  to  his 
early  interest  in  astronomy  (on  which  he  had 
already  been  writing  papers  at  the  age  of  eight- 
een). I  le  now  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  it 
intended  for  the  general  reader,  including ///i7«r)' 


of  Astronomy  (1909)  and  The  Wonder  and  the  Glory 
of  the  Stars  (1926). 

He  was  described  in  his  obituaries  as  a  man 
with  a  'stern  code  of  honour',  who  'thought  much 
of  his  work  and  litde  of  his  reward'.  Perhaps  as  a 
result,  he  lived  in  some  povertv  for  a  time  in  old 
age,  though  he  was  eventually  rescued  by  his 
friends.  He  died  in  Worthing  22  October  1936. 

IJ.  .\.  Fleming  and  D'Arcv  W .  Thompson  in  Obituary 
Sotices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Soctety,  vol.  ii,  1936-8;  The 
Times,  24  October  1936.)  D.  C.  Witt 

FORBES,  George  Hay  (1821-1875),  Episcopa- 
lian priest,  scholar,  and  printer,  was  born  4 
.August  1821  in  Edinburgh,  the  ninth  child  in  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  sL\  daughters  of  John  Hay 
Forbes  (later  Lord  Medwyn,  q.v.),  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  his  wife  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  Gordon  of  Alty  re. 
His  brother  was  Bishop  .Alexander  Penrose 
Forbes  Iq-v.).  In  1825  he  became  permanently 
crippled,  probably  due  to  poliomyelitis.  He  had 
no  formal  schooling  but  was  tutored  privately, 
spending  some  years  in  France  under  ortho- 
paedic specialists.  He  read  extensively  in  the 
classics  and  became  an  accomplished  linguist. 

His  family  were  leaders  in  the  Scottish  Episco- 
pal Church  (SEC).  I  le  was  a  founding  member  of 
the  Gaelic  Tract  Society  in  the  SEC  in  1846.  He 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1848  and  priest  in  1849. 
In  1 848  he  began  his  life's  w  ork — the  mission  in 
Burntisland,  Fife.  There  he  of>ened  a  day-school 
in  1849  and  built  a  parsonage  in  1854.  He 
planned  a  \  er\  large  church  but  only  the  baptistry 
was  ever  completed  (in  1856).  In  1869  he  was 
elected  to  the  Burntisland  town  council  and 
chosen  as  provost. 

In  1852  he  began  the  Pitsligo  Press  as  a  vehicle 
for  his  own  scholarship  and  theological  view  s.  He 
edited  two  series  of  periodicals  directed  towards 
Scottish  Episcopalians,  wrote  a  number  of  works 
on  liturgical  theologv,  contributed  articles  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (1874-5),  ^"'l  produced 
editions  of  several  medieval  missals.  He  trans- 
lated and  edited  several  works,  including  those  of 
St  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  Bishop  Thomas  Rattray 
[q.v.].  \  frequent  traveller  to  Europe,  he  corres- 
ponded w  ith  leading  European  scholars  including 
Cardinal  Jean  Baptiste  Pitra  (the  \  atican  librar- 
ian), Charles  de  Montalembert  (a  leading  French 
Liberal  Catholic),  and  Jacques  Migne  (the  editor 
and  publisher  of  patristic  literature).  The  great 
cause  of  his  life  was  the  Scottish  communion 
office,  the  eucharistic  liturg\  deriving  from  the 
1637  Scottish  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  was 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  edition  of  1850  issued  by 
Patrick  Torry  (q.v.],  bishop  of  St  Andrews.  When 
in  1862  the  general  synod  of  the  SEC  removed 
the  Scotush  communion  office  from  its  primacy 
of  authorirs  o\  er  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  he  took  the  Episcopal  bishops  to  court. 
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appealing  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lords;  he 
defended  his  case  himself  but  lost  the  action  in 
1867. 

Forbes  was  the  most  knowledgeable  liturgical 
scholar  of  his  day  in  the  SEC  but  his  published 
work,  and  hence  his  influence,  was  reduced  by  an 
over-strained  attention  to  detail  and  other  scho- 
larly opinion.  A  man  of  great  personal  charm,  he 
was  yet  stubborn  and  pugnacious  towards  those 
with  whom  he  disagreed.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
important  scholarly  forces  upholding  Scottish 
traditions  in  the  SEC  against  the  prevailing  Ang- 
licization  of  the  nineteenth  centur> . 

In  1853  he  married  Eleanor  Maria  Irby, 
daughter  of  James  \\  emyss  of  Cariston,  a  major 
in  the  Scots  Greys.  It  was  a  happy  but  childless 
marriage.  They  lived  simply,  most  of  their  income 
going  towards  the  building  of  the  Burntisland 
church  or  the  support  of  the  printing  press. 
Forbes  died  at  the  parsonage,  Burntisland,  7 
November  1875. 

[William  Perr>,  George  Hay  Forhes,  1927;  J.  B.  Primrose, 
'The  Pitsligo  Press  of  George  Hay  Forbes',  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Society  Transactions,  vol.  i\,  1962;  Forbes 
genealog)  in  Sir  \\  illiam  Forbes,  Narrative  of.  .  .  Dame 
Christian  Forbes,  1875;  George  Hay  Forbes  archives,  St 
.Andrews  Lniversit>;  registers  of  SS  Paul's  and 
George's  church,  Edinburgh.)  Rowan  Stro.ng 

FORDH.\M,  John  of  (r.i 340-1 425),  royal  ser- 
vant and  bishop.  [See  john  of  fordh.a.m.] 

FORSYTH,  Peter  Taylor  (1848-1921),  Con- 
gregational minister,  was  born  12  May  1848  in 
.\berdeen,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  of  Isaac  Forsyth,  a 
bookseller  and  later  a  postman,  from  the 
Cabrach,  and  his  wife  Elspet  McPherson,  a 
crofter's  daughter  from  Kingussie  in  the  High- 
lands. Forsyth  was  educated  at  .Aberdeen  Ciram- 
mar  School,  and  entered  .Aberdeen  Universit>  in 
1864.  Graduating  .Vl.A  with  first-class  honours  in 
classical  literature  in  i86g,  he  spent  one  year  as  a 
private  tutor  and  then  from  1871  to  1872  he  was 
an  as.sistant  in  the  department  of  humanities  at 
King's  College,  .Aberdeen. 

Following  a  period  of  study  in  Gottingen  in 
1872  under  Albrecht  Ritschl,  he  started  theologi- 
cal studies  in  September  1872  at  .New  College, 
London,  but  did  not  complete  the  course,  leaving 
in  1874.  The  writings  of  1'.  I).  .Maurice  (q.v.| 
were  an  early  influence  on  him.  In  London  he 
became  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  j.  Bald- 
win Brown,  a  famous  (congregational  preacher  in 
Brixton,  and  in  1876  he  was  ordained  minister  at 
the  Omgregational  church  in  Shipley,  near  Brad- 
ford. For  the  next  iwenty-hve  years  he  held  a 
Mrrics  of  appointments  as  minister:  St  Thomas's 
Square,  Hackney  (1880-5);  (^heelham  Hill 
Congregational  church,  .Manchester  (1885-8); 
Cbrcndon  I'ark,  Leicester  (1888-94);  and 
Emmanuel  church,  Cambridge  (i  894-1 901). 


Meanwhile  he  had  begun  to  publish,  starting 
with  Pulpit  Parables  for  Young  Hearers  in  1 886. 
Religion  in  Recent  Art  appeared  in  1889,  based  on 
lectures  on  pre-Raphaelite  paintings  and  Richard 
Wagner's  Parsifal.  His  early  leanings  towards 
socialism  were  evident  in  articles  he  wrote  under 
a  pseudonym  from  1885  to  1889  for  tht  Manches- 
ter Examiner. 

In  1889  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
International  Congregational  Council  in  Boston, 
and  he  made  several  further  trips  to  North  .Amer- 
ica, including  one  in  1907  to  give  the  Lyman 
Beecher  lectures  at  Yale  Universit)-.  In  1901  he 
became  principal  of  Hackney  College,  Hamp- 
stead,  and  in  1905  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union.  In  19 11  he  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty'  of  theolog)  at  London  Univer- 
sity.  .Aberdeen  University  awarded  him  an  honor- 
ary DD  in  1895. 

Forsyth  was  very  distressed  at  the  outbreak  of 
W  orld  War  1,  for  he  loved  Germany  and  German 
literature,  and  had  been  greatly  influenced  by 
German  theologians  such  as  Jacob  Boehme,  but 
he  was  not  a  pacifist,  and  in  The  Justification  of  God 
(19 1 6)  he  supported  the  war. 

Forsyth  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Congregational  theologian  of  his  day.  .A  pillar  of 
orthodoxy,  he  challenged  the  theological  libera- 
lism fashionable  at  the  time.  Some  have  found 
that  Forsyth's  more  strictly  theological  writings 
anticipated  those  of  Karl  Barth  and  Emil  Brun- 
ner,  and  there  are  striking  similarities.  While  he 
was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  biblical  criticism, 
he  reacted  strongly  against  the  I  legelianism 
which  was  then  becoming  fashionable  in  British 
circles.  'The  liberal  theology  finds  Christ's  centre 
of  gravity  in  what  he  has  in  common  with  us;  a 
positive  theology  in  that  wherein  he  differs.'  It 
was  on  this  issue  that  his  controversy  with  R.J. 
Campbell,  then  minister  of  the  City  Temple  in 
London,  centred;  many  had  accepted  the  views  to 
which  Forsyth  had  taken  exception.  To  reduce 
the  power  of  the  (iospel  to  a  merely  'human' 
Jesus,  without  the  cross  and  the  resurrecticm  as 
the  heart  of  the  (Christian  message,  seemed  fatal. 
The  heart  of  Forsyth's  theology  was  that  the  holi- 
ness of  (jod  needed  to  deal  drastically  with  the  sin 
of  humanity ;  his  sermon  on  the  1  loly  Father 
(1897)  marked  a  focal  point  in  his  life.  In  l he  Per- 
son and  Place  of  Jesus  CJirist  (1909),  a  book  often 
regarded  as  his  best,  he  found  the  two-nature 
doctrine  of  Christ  deficient,  inclining  to  the  keno- 
tic  theory,  which  he  modified  by  thinking  of  a 
'pleroma'  following  the  resurrection  and  exalt- 
ation of  Jesus. 

A  good  deal  of  I'orsyth's  work  derived  from 
lectures,  delivered  within  the  actual  context  of  his 
day,  and  to  that  extent  his  writings  are  somewhat 
dated.  I  lis  epigrammatic  style  is  not  to  everyone's 
taste.  It  is  also  true  that  to  wrestle  with  his  thought 
demands  a  rethinking  of  the  Cio.spel:  that  his  stu- 
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dents   found   him   so  wim    and   stimulating  a 
teacher  is  understandable. 

He  married  Minna  Magness  in  1877.  She  died 
in  1894,  and  in  1897  he  married  Bertha  Ison.  He 
had  one  daughter  from  his  rtrst  marriage.  Forsyth 
died  II  November  1921  in  llampstead. 
[Memoir  by  Jessie  Forsyth  Andrews  in  P.  T.  Forsyth, 
The  Work  of  Christ,  1938  edn.,  pp.  vii-x.wiii;  Gwilvm  O. 
Griffith,  The  Theology  of  P.  T.  Forsylh,  1948;  W.  L. 
Bradley,  P.  T.  Forsyth:  the  Man  and  His  Work,  1952; 
Harry  Escott,  P.  T  Forsyth  and  the  (hire  of  Souls:  an 
Appraisanent  andAntholop-  of  his  Practical  Writings,  1970; 
personal  recollections  of  former  students.] 

John  Huxtablf. 

FOULSTONJohn  (1772-1842),  architect,  born 
in  1772,  was  a  pupil  of  Fhomas  Hardwick  |q.v.] 
and  set  up  practice  in  London  in  1 796.  in  1 8 1 1  he 
won  the  competition  for  a  complex  of  buildings  in 
Plymouth  consisting  of  a  hotel,  assembly  rooms, 
and  theatre;  and,  his  success  with  this  important 
commission  establishing  his  local  reputation,  he 
moved  to  Plymouth  and  remained  for  twent>  -five 
years  the  leading  architect  of  the  neighbourhood. 
So  much  of  his  w  ork  has  been  lost  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  its  impact,  but  with  the  backing 
of  the  ambitious  mayor,  Edmund  Lockyer,  he 
extensively  transformed  both  Plymouth  itself  and 
its  satellite  tow  ns  of  Stonehouse  and  De\  onport. 
He  was  active  not  only  as  an  architect,  designing  a 
further  series  of  public  buildings,  stucco-faced 
terraces  in  the  London  manner,  and  attractive 
suburban  villas,  but  also  as  a  town  planner, 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  Union  Street,  a 
bold  stroke  of  planning  which  united  the  three 
towns. 

Most  of  Foulston's  work  was  in  the  Greek 
Revival  st)'le — which  it  was  his  role  almost  single- 
handedly  to  propagate  in  the  area — but  his  best- 
known  project  was  the  extraordinan,  group  of 
buildings  erected  at  Ker  Street,  Devonport,  in 
1 82 1-4,  an  extreme  example  of  the  Picturesque 
stylistic  eclecticism  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>'.  It  consisted  of  a  Greek  Doric  town  hall  and 
commemorati\e  column,  a  terrace  of  houses  in 
the  Roman  Corinthian  order  and  a  pair  in  the 
Greek  Ionic,  a  'Hindoo'  .Nonconformist  chapel, 
and  an  'Eg)ptian'  librar>.  (Fhe  chapel  and  the 
houses  have  been  demolished.)  Foulston  himself 
wrote  of  the  group  that:  'it  occurred  to  him  that  if 
a  series  of  edifices,  exhibiting  the  various  features 
of  the  architectural  world,  were  erected  in  con- 
junction and  skilfully  grouped,  a  happy  result 
might  be  obtained.  Under  this  impression,  he  was 
induced  to  tr>  an  experiment  (not  before 
attempted)  for  producing  a  picturesque  effect.'  In 
a  number  of  his  other  works,  notably  the  Pro- 
prietan  Librar>  (18 12,  destroyed  1941)  and  St 
Catherine's  church  (1823,  demolished  1958)  in 
Plymouth  and  the  Ballroom  in  Forquay  (1830, 
demolished),  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Soane 
[q.v.]  was  strongly  apparent;  while  his  few  Gothic 


projects,  although  more  conventional,  included  a 
restoration  of  the  medieval  abbey  gatehouse  in 
Favistock  in  1824.  His  theatre  in  Plymouth 
(demolished  1939-41)  was  notable  for  its  exten- 
sive early  use  of  cast  iron. 

Shortly  before  he  retired  Foulston  took  into 
partnership  the  architect  George  Wightwick 
[q.v.],  who  succeeded  to  his  practice.  In  his  latter 
years  he  created  an  elaborate  water  garden  at  the 
cottage  oniee  he  had  built  for  himself  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Plymouth,  and  w as  wont  to  drive  round 
the  streets  of  the  town  in  a  gig  disguised  as  a 
Roman  war  chariot,  looking,  in  Wighrwick's 
words  '(as  far  as  his  true  English  face  and  cos- 
tume allowed)  like  Icfinus  of  the  Parthenon,  "out 
for  a  lark".'  .\lso  during  his  retirement,  in  1838, 
Foulston  published  a  volume  of  his  designs,  The 
Public  BuilJings  erected  in  the  Hest  of  England,  as 
designed  by  J.  Foulston,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.Architects.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Plymouth  13 
Januan,  1842  and  was  buried  in  St  .Andrew's  New 
Cemeter\'. 

|H.  .\1.  CoKin,.-/  Biographical  Dictionary  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  i978;J.  .\1.  Crook, 'Regency  .-Vrchitec- 
ture  in  the  \\  est  Countn' ,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Soaet)'  of 
Arts,  vol.  cxix,  197 1 ;  W.  Papworlh  (ed.),.^«  Encyclopaedia 
of  Architecture,  4  edns.,  1852-88;  F.Jenkins,  'John  Foul- 
ston and  his  Public  Buildings  in  Ph  mouth,  Stonehouse 
■indDc\onporx\'four7ial  of  the  Sonet}'  of  Architectural  His- 
torians, vol.  vwii,  1 968. 1  Pktkr  Lkach 

FOWLER,  Charles  (i  792-1 867),  architect,  was 
born  17  .May  1792  in  CuUompton,  Devon,  the 
son  of  John  Fowler  of  CuUompton  and  his  wife 
Jane.  M  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Powning,  architect  and  builder,  of  Exeter. 
On  the  completion  of  his  articles  in  18 14  he 
moved  to  London  to  work  as  an  assistant  in  the 
office  of  David  Laing  [q.v.j,  architect  to  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  before  setting  up  in  independent 
practice  there  in  181 8.  In  1822  he  won  the  com- 
petition for  rebuilding  London  Bridge  but  the 
result  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  the  design  by  John 
Rennie  [q.v.];  and  the  principal  feature  of  his 
career,  for  which  he  gained  notice  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  well  as  in  England,  was  to  be  his  speciality 
as  a  designer  of  large  covered  market  buildings. 
One  of  his  first  commissions  was  the  New  .Market 
in  Gravesend,  Kent  (1818-22,  demolished),  and 
three  major  examples  followed:  the  Covent  Gar- 
den .Market  (1828-30)  and  Hungerford  .Market 
(183 1-3,  demolished)  in  London,  and  the  Lower 
.Market  in  Exeter  (1835-7,  demolished). 

In  these  works,  together  w ith  the  great  conser- 
vatory at  Syon  House  (1827-30),  Fowler  spanned 
the  rapidh  widening  gap  between  architecture 
and  civil  engineering.  \  sophisticated  functional- 
ist economy  of  structure,  embracing  on  occasion  a 
highh  innovative  use  of  cast  iron,  w  as  combined 
with  an  appropriately  simplified  neo-classical  ele- 
vational  st\le  derived  from  French  rationalist 
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architects  such  asj.  N.  L.  Durand.  This  rational- 
ist approach  is  overtly  expressed  in  Fowler's  state- 
ment that  'The  proper  excellence  of  architecture 
is  that  which  results  from  its  suitableness  to  the 
occasion  .  .  .  and  this  principle  rightly  pursued 
leads  to  originality  without  the  affection  of 
NOVELTY ;  but  ...  the  present  enlightened  epoch 
in  architecture  is  woefully  distinguished  as  having 
no  character  of  its  own  nor  any  pretensions 
beyond  that  of  adopting  the  various  st)les  that 
have  prevailed  in  all  ages  and  nations  without 
regard  to  the  difference  of  circumstances  upon 
which  they  were  founded';  while  the  critic  J.  C. 
Loudon  [q.v.]  described  him  as  'one  of  the  few 
modem  architects  who  belong  to  the  School  of 
Reason  and  who  design  buildings  on  fundamental 
principles  instead  of  antiquated  rules  and  pre- 
cedents'. 

Alongside  this  and  particularly  following  the 
Exeter  commission,  Fowler  also  maintained  his 
connection  with  his  native  count}'  where  he  had  a 
long-standing  patron  in  William  Courtenay,  tenth 
Earl  of  Devon,  his  works  including  the  Totnes 
bridge  (1826-8),  a  small  group  of  churches,  and 
alterations  to  the  Earl  of  Devon's  Powderham 
Castle  (1837-48).  The  churches  are  mainly  in  a 
conventional  Gothic  st\le  but  the  most  ambitious, 
that  in  Honiton  (1837-8)  is  in  the  neo-Norman 
manner.  In  1835  he  was  one  of  the  founder- 
members  of  the  Institute  (later  Royal  Institute)  of 
British  Architects,  from  1836  to  1843  he  was  one 
of  the  joint  honorary  secretaries,  and  in  1 850-1 
he  was  elected  a  vice-president.  He  also  contri- 
buted a  number  of  papers  to  the  Institute's  Tram- 
actions  and  to  Loudon's  Architectural  Alagazine. 
He  retired  from  practice  in  1852  because  of  ill 
health,  and  moved  first  to  Kent  and  then  to  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  he  died  at  his  home,  Western 
House,  Great  Marlow,  26  September  1867. 
[H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Dicliimary  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  obituaries  in  Builder,  vol.  xx\, 
1867,  and  R.I.BA.  Transactions,  vol.  xviii,  1867-8;  J. 
Taylor,  'Charles  Fovsier,  Master  of  Markets',  Architec- 
tural Review,  March  1964,  and  'Charles  Fowler:  a  Cen- 
tenary Memoir',  Architectural  History,  vol.  xi,  1968.) 

Pf.tf.r  L-kach 

FOWLER,  Sir  Henry  (1870-1938),  mechanical 
engineer  and  metallurgist,  was  born  in  Port 
Street,  Bengeworth,  Evesham,  Worcestershire, 
29  July  1870,  the  eldest  son  of  Ilenrv'  Fowler, 
cabinet-maker,  upholsterer,  and  house  agent, 
and  his  wife  .Vlar>  I  lughes.  i  le  was  educated  at 
Evesham  Cirammar  School  and,  Irom  1885  to 
1887,  at  Ma.son  College,  Birmingham,  where  he 
gained  the  junior  engineering  diploma.  From 
then  until  1891  he  was  apprenticed  under  (Sir) 
John  A-spinall  |q.v.|,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Lanca.shire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  at  its  I  lor- 
wich  work.s  near  Bolton.  In  1891  he  gained  the 
first  Whitworth  exhibition  awarded  to  a  member 
of  the  Horwich  Mechanics'  Institute.  lie  then 


became  assistant  to  George  Hughes,  chief  of  the 
testing  department,  whom  he  later  succeeded. 
He  was  now  able  to  pursue  his  appreciation  and 
devotion  to  metallurg),  which  had  been  first 
inspired  by  his  mechanical  engineering  studies  at 
Mason  College.  In  1895  he  became  gas  engineer 
and  in  1900  transferred  to  a  similar  post  on  the 
Midland  Railway  at  Derby,  where  he  became 
assistant  works  manager  in  1905,  works  manager 
in  1907,  and  chief  mechanical  engineer  in  1909. 
He  made  a  major  contribution  to  production 
methods  in  the  railway's  workshops  and  to  the 
use  of  improved  metallurgv,  in  locomotive  and 
rolUng-stock  construction,  as  well  as  being  an 
advocate  of  the  use  of  superheated  steam  and 
compound  expansion  to  increase  locomotive 
power  and  efficiency. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  war  in  19 14 
Fowler  became  secretarv  to  the  railw  ay  munitions 
committee  and  the  following  year  was  appointed 
director  of  production  at  the  .Ministrv'  of  IVluni- 
tions.  He  became  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Factor)  at  Farnborough  in  1916  and 
assistant  director  of  aircraft  production  in  1917. 
In  1918-19  he  was  chairman  of  the  inter-allied 
conference  on  standardization  of  aircraft  compo- 
nents and  deput\  member  of  the  munitions  coun- 
cil. P'or  his  wartime  work  he  was  appointed  CBE 
in  1917  and  KBE  in  1918. 

Three  years  after  his  return  to  railway  work  he 
became  deputv  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
newly  formed  London,  Midland  and  Scottish 
Railway  in  1923  and  two  years  later  succeeded 
George  Hughes  as  chief  mechanical  engineer. 
The  task  of  integrating  the  locomotive,  carriage, 
and  wagon  design,  and  the  building  and  repair 
activities  of  six  important  former  companies  with 
their  own  individual  practices  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult. Fowler  inaugurated  the  introduction  of  line 
production  in  locomotive  repairs,  greatly  reduc- 
ing time  spent  in  workshops,  and  a  firm  standar- 
dization programme  to  reduce  as  rapidh  as 
possible  the  393  individual  locomotive  types 
inherited  by  the  LMS.  By  1926  new  and  much 
more  powerful  express  passenger  and  freight 
locomotive  designs  had  been  prepared  to  his 
directions  and,  whilst  these  were  nullified  by 
opposition  within  a  divided  management  struc- 
ture, in  1927  the  Royal  Scot  express  locomotives 
were  introduced  for  principal  main-line  services. 
In  193 1  Fowler  was  appointed  scientific  and 
research  adviser  to  Sir  I  larold  Hartley  Iq.v.j, 
vice-president  of  the  LMS  and  director  of 
research. 

I'owler  was  a  man  oi  great  energv  and  enthu- 
siasm and  pursued  his  wide  interests  in  many 
fields  of  engineering  with  great  vigour.  1  le  took  a 
keen  and  sympathetic  interest  in  the  education  of 
young  engineers  and  was  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  ol  the  .Midland  Institute  at  Derby. 
I  le  was  awarded  an  honorary  LLD  by  Birm- 
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ingham  University  and  an  honoran  D.Sc.  by 
Manchester.  I  le  was  president  of  the  Institution 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  191 2,  the  Institution 
of  Automobile  Engineers  in  192 1,  section  G  of 
the  British  Association  in  1923,  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1926-7,  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  Metals  in  1932-3.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  permanent  commission  of  the  International 
Railway  Congress  Association,  in  which  he 
played  a  verj'  active  part,  and  a  member  of  council 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  from  1928  to 

1934- 

In  1895  he  married  Emmie  Needham  (died 
1934),  daughter  of  Philip  Smith.  They  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Fowler  died  at  his  home, 
Spondon  Hall,  Derby,  16  October  1938,  and  was 
buried  at  Nottingham  Road  cemetery,  Derby. 
[fournul  of  ihc  Imlilulion  oj  Locumolivc  Engineers,  \ol. 
xx\'iii,  1938,  pp.  606-8;  Proceedings  oj  the  Insttlution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  vol.  cxl,  1938,  p.  600;  t.  S.  Cox, 
Locomotive  Panorama,  vol.  i,  1965;  H.  A.  V.  Bulleid, 
Master  Builders  of  Steam,  1963.] 

Gforcjk  W.  Carpkntk.r 

FOX,  Sir  (Charles)  Douglas  (i  840-1 921),  civil 
engineer,  was  born  near  Smethwick  14  May 
1840,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  of  (Sir)  Charles  Fox  [q.v.],  engin- 
eer, and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Brookhouse,  clock-maker,  of  Derby.  He 
attended  1  lighgate  School  (185 1-4),  King's  Col- 
lege School  (1854-5),  3iid  King's  College,  Lon- 
don (1855-7),  of  which  he  became  an  honorar\' 
fellow  in  1887. 

Fox  was  to  have  gone  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, but  that  plan  foundered  with  the  sudden 
financial  collapse  in  early  1857  of  his  father's 
erstwhile  flourishing  business.  Instead,  he  was 
articled  to  his  father  who,  later  in  1857,  had 
begun  to  practise  as  a  consulting  engineer  in 
London.  In  1863  Fox  joined  his  father  in  partner- 
ship. The  latter  had  already  built  an  international 
reputation  in  railway  and  allied  engineering.  By 
1865  the  new  practice  was  involved  in  major  proj- 
ects in  Britain,  the  USA,  Canada,  South  .Africa, 
India,  .'\ustralia,  and  South  America.  Douglas 
Fox's  potential  was  well  exercised  when,  from 
1863  to  1866,  the  firm,  still  just  father  and  son, 
masterminded  the  complex  system  of  viaducts 
and  bridges  in  Battersea,  separating  the  lines 
from  the  east  and  south  to  \'ictoria  from  those 
from  the  south-west  to  \\  aterloo,  including  the 
widening  of  the  Grosvenor  bridge  over  the 
Thames  from  tw  o  to  seven  tracks. 

Sir  Charles  Fox  died  in  1874.  His  second  son 
Francis  had  joined  the  partnership,  which  the  two 
brothers  now  carried  on  together.  Work  con- 
tinued to  pour  in,  especially  from  South  .Africa 
and  South  .America,  but  also  at  home.  In  1886 
Douglas  Fox  and  James  Brunlees  [q.v.]  were 
knighted  on  completion  of  the  first  tunnel  under 
the  Mersey  which,  along  with  the  railway  linking 


Birkenhead  with  Liverpool,  they  had  jointly 
engineered. 

Among  the  many  projects  for  which  the  Hrm 
was  responsible  during  Fox's  later  years  were  the 
Liverpool  Overhead  Railway  (the  first  electric 
elevated  city  railway  in  the  world),  the  extension 
from  Rugby  to  London  of  the  Great  Central  Rail- 
way, including  its  Man,lebone  terminal,  the 
Great  Northern  and  City  tube  (with  large  tunnels 
to  accommodate  standard  rolling  stock),  and  the 
'Hampstead  tube'  linking  Charing  Cross  with 
Golders  Green  and  I  lighgate;  and,  abroad,  much 
of  the  Cape  Go\ernment  Railways  in  South 
.Africa,  the  whole  Rhodesia  Railways  system, 
including  the  500-feet  span  V  ictoria  Falls  arch 
bridge  over  the  Zambesi  river,  the  Benguela  Rail- 
way in  Angola,  and  several  railways  and  other 
works  in  South  America. 

Fox  was  president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  (1899-1900).  He  was  a  JP  for  many 
years.  Like  his  father,  he  was  of  an  urbane  and 
generous  disposition.  Inheriting  his  mother's 
religious  principles,  he  was  strict  in  his  obser\ - 
ances.  Not  only  at  home,  but  also  at  his  office, 
prayers  began  each  day  for  all  present. 

In  1863  he  married  Mary  (died  1920), 
daughter  of  Francis  Wright  of  Osmaston  Manor, 
Derby.  They  had  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
Fox  died  13  November  1921  at  the  Kensington 
home  of  one  of  his  daughters. 

Ilnformation  from  family  and  from  Institution  of  Civil 
Kngineers;  The  Times,  15  November  1921;  Engineer,  i8 
November  1921;  archives  of  .Acer  Group  Ltd.) 

Ralph  Freeman 

FOX,  Sir  John  Jacob  (1874-1944),  analytical 
chemist,  was  born  1 2  April  1874  in  Whitechapel, 
London,  the  eldest  of  the  five  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Mark  Fox,  furrier  of  London,  and  his 
wife  Hannah  Jacobs.  I  le  was  originally  Jacob  E'ox 
and  added  the  name  John  in  the  1920s.  He  was 
educated  at  St  I'homas  Charterhouse  School  and 
entered  government  ser\ice  in  1896  as  an  assist- 
ant of  excise.  He  joined  the  government  labora- 
tory in  1897  and,  by  arrangements  recently  made 
for  assistants,  he  attended  courses  in  chemistry  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  two  years, 
1897-9,  but  did  not  take  his  degree.  Instead  he 
attended  classes  at  the  East  London  Technical 
(later  Queen  Mary)  College,  both  in  the  evenings 
and  during  holidays,  frequently  working  there  for 
twelve  hours.  He  took  his  intermediate  science 
examination  in  1907,  his  B.Sc.  (by  research)  in 
1908,  and  D.Sc.  (by  thesis)  in  1910. 

He  joined  the  permanent  staff  of  the  govern- 
ment laboratorv  in  1904.  Fox's  abilities  were  soon 
recognized  and  he  was  chosen  to  assist  Professor 
(Sir)  'Thomas  Thorpe  [q.v.],  principal  of  the 
laboratory,  in  work  on  the  development  of 'lead- 
less  glazes'  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  poisoning  fac- 
tor\  workers.  Fox  carried  out  much  research  at 
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East  London  College  and  at  the  laboraton .  He 
became  particularly  interested  in  ultraviolet 
absorption  spectra,  and  he  carried  out  some 
important  work  in  collaboration  with  (Sir)  James 
Dobbie,  his  new  principal  (later  termed  govern- 
ment chemist),  in  the  years  before  \\  orld  W  ar  I. 

During  the  war  Fox  devoted  his  energies  to 
dealing  with  an  enormously  increased  volume  of 
work  in  his  department.  He  devised  new  rapid 
methods  of  analysis,  and  managed  successfully 
without  a  great  increase  in  staff  In  1920  he  was 
appointed  a  superintending  chemist  and  exer- 
cised his  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  organic 
chemistrx,  and  his  administrative  abilities,  to 
organize  the  considerable  amount  of  new  work 
arising  from  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  of 
192 1  and  from  new  silk  duties  in  1926,  each  case 
involving  many  thousands  of  samples.  He  also 
WTOte  The  Analysis  of  Pigments,  Paints,  and  Var- 
nishes (1927)  with  T.  H.  Bowles,  and  he  reviewed 
annually  between  1926  and  1933,  with  B.  A. 
Ellis,  all  published  analytical  methods  in  the 
Annual  Reports  on  the  Progress  ofChemistr\'. 

He  continued  to  carr\-  out  much  research  after 
the  war  with  Dobbie  and  Sir  Robert  Robertson 
[q.v.],  government  chemist  from  1920.  In  1936 
Fox  was  appointed  government  chemist,  having 
been  deput\  government  chemist  from  1929.  In 
1940  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  director  of  scien- 
tific research  in  the  Ministn,  of  Supply,  as  chief 
adviser  to  the  controller  of  chemical  research, 
while  retaining  his  duties  as  government  chemist. 
I  lis  interest  in  chemistn,  continued  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  together  with  his  ready  help  to  staff  and 
enquirers.  He  held  many  offices  in  learned 
societies. 

Fox  was  appointed  OBE  in  1920  and  CB  in 
1938,  and  was  elected  FRS  in  1943.  He  was 
knighted  in  1944.  In  1899  he  married  Amelia 
('Millie'),  daughter  of  Saul  Boas,  jeweller;  they 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Fox  died  28  November 
1944  at  a  nursing  home  in  Golders  Green,  Lon- 
don. 

|A.  G.  Francis,  'Sir  John  l\)\\/inalYsl,  vol.  Ixx,  iy45, 
pp.  1-2;  J.  T.  Hewitt,  'John  Jacob  Fox,  1874-1944', 
journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  1 945 ,  pp.  7 1 9-2  2 ;  Robert 
Robertson  in  Ohiliiari'  Xolices  of  Feltows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  v,  1945.  j  F,  W.  UAMMONn 

FRAMPTON,    (George    Vernon)    Meredith 

(1894- 1 984),  painter,  was  born  in  St  John's 
Wood,  London,  17  .March  1894,  (he  only  child  of 
(Sir)  (icorge  I'rampton,  KA  Iq.v.j,  one  of  the 
leading  sculptors  of  his  day,  and  his  wife,  (>hrista- 
bcl  .Annie  (iockcrcll,  painter.  I  ie  was  educated  at 
Westminster  School  and  attended  St  John's 
Wood  Art  School  and  then  (19 12-15)  'he  Royal 
Academy  Sch(M)ls.  During  World  War  I  he 
worked  on  the  western  from  in  a  field  suney 
company  and  in  inurpniiiiion  of  aerial  pholo- 
graph.<i. 


Frampton  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  many  intenvar  European  painters  who  repre- 
sented the  obsen ed  world  with  pronounced  clar- 
ity-. From  1920  to  1945  he  showed  in  the  Royal 
.Academy  summer  exhibition  in  all  but  four  years, 
being  elected  AR.A  in  1934  and  R.A  in  1942. 

The  majority  of  F"rampton's  paintings  were 
portraits  (many  of  them  commissions,  both  pri- 
vate and  institutional).  His  sitters,  who  included 
the  Duke  of  York,  later  King  George  VI  (1929), 
were  active  in  imaginative  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits— art,  architecture,  music,  theatre,  literature, 
science,  and  public  senice.  He  specially  admired 
the  sculptor  J. -A.  Houdon  (1741-1828)  for  the 
directness  with  which  he  conveyed  a  sitter's  pres- 
ence and  personalit)  without  obtruding  himself 
between  subject  and  viewer.  Unusually  for  his 
generation,  Frampton  was  an  heir  to  this  tra- 
dition. Early  portraits  employed  austere  back- 
grounds, but  Frampton  increasingly  revealed 
unusual  skill  in  realizing  the  appearance  of  three- 
dimensional  objects  with  almost  trompe  roeilxeri- 
similitude,  as  well  as  a  keen  sense  of  the  texture 
and  even  the  feel  of  any  depicted  substance. 
Carefully  chosen  attributes  both  explained  a  sit- 
ter's work  and  interests  and  provided  a  satisfying 
interplay  of  forms,  within  which  shapes  were 
made  to  rhyme  in  curious  and  subtle  ways.  Like 
his  pure  essays  in  the  genre,  these  images  proved 
Frampton  a  master  of  still  life,  with  a  relish  for  the 
particular  which  embraced  test-tubes,  match- 
boxes, skulls,  autograph  scores,  and  even  a  can  of 
weed-killer.  P'or  all  Frampton's  love  of  tradition, 
both  the  enigmatic  stillness  of  his  paintings  of 
commonplace  objects  and  his  interest  in  purit>'  of 
form  in  an  abstract  sense  were  peculiarly  expres- 
sive of  the  modern  era. 

In  1953  he  was  placed  at  his  own  request  on 
the  .Academy's  retired  list.  Perfectionist  in  all 
things,  he  declined  to  continue  painting  once  a 
slight  deterioration  in  eyesight  precluded  the 
extreme  clarity  he  sought.  But  his  retirement  was 
into  anything  but  inactivity.  A  member  for  sixty- 
nine  years  of  the  Art  W  orkers'  (niild,  Frampton 
had  inherited  from  his  father  a  strong  feeling  for 
materials  and  a  commitment  to  meticulous  work- 
manship. 1  Ie  retired  to  the  striking  hill-top  house 
(in  .Monkton  Deverill,  U  iltshire)  he  had  designed 
in  the  1930s,  its  style  reminiscent  of  seventeenth- 
century  I'rance.  1  lere  I'raniplon  created  (and 
from  his  studio-cum-workshop  maintained  for 
forty  years)  an  interior  remarkable  tor  its  beauty 
and  its  well-thought-out  detail,  from  the  mecha- 
nism of  clocks  to  the  ingenious  adaptation  of 
items  of  furniture. 

After  1945  Frampton's  dignified,  thoroughly 
realized  art  virtually  disappeared  from  public 
consciousness  for  thirty  years.  I  ie  was  eighty- 
eight  when  in  1982  he  held  his  first  one-man 
exhibition,  a  retrospective  at  the  Tate  (iailery .  To 
his  surprise  and  delight,  members  of  a  younger 
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generation  found  inspiration  in  his  work  and  he 
was  able  to  die  knowing  that  his  art  would  not  be 
forgotten.  Prudent  and  orderly,  uncompromising 
in  his  views  on  life  and  art,  and  instinctively 
resened  in  a  postwar  world  which  contradicted 
them  extensively,  P'rampton  was  a  man  of 
humour,  courtesy,  and  charm,  who  unbent  when 
he  sensed  that  his  deep  feeling  for  beauty,  order, 
and  sound  technique  was  shared. 

In  1951  Frampton  married  Hilda  Norman, 
daughter  of  the  architect  James  Bow  Dunn, 
FRIBA,  RSA.  They  had  no  children.  Shortly 
after  moving  to  Mere,  Wiltshire,  he  died  there  16 
September  1984. 

[Meredith  Fntmplon,  Tate  Gallery,  1982;  personal 
knowledge.]  Richard  Morphkt 

FRANKLIN,  Rosalind  Elsie  (1920-1958),  crys- 
tallographer,  was  born  25  July  1920  in  London, 
the  elder  daughter  and  second  of  the  family  of  rtve 
children  of  Ellis  Franklin,  merchant  banker,  and 
his  wife  Muriel  Waley.  Both  parents  came  from 
long-established  .-Vnglo -Jewish  families.  Rosalind 
was  educated  at  St  Paul's  Girls'  School  and  at 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where  she 
received  a  first  class  in  part  i  (1940)  of  the  natural 
sciences  tripos  and  a  second  in  part  ii  (division  1) 
in  1941. 

Wartime  constraints  directed  Franklin's  Ph.D. 
to  an  industrial  problem  with  the  Coal  Utilization 
Research  Association.  In  1947  she  moved  to  the 
Laboratoire  Central  des  Senices  Chemiques  de 
I'Etat  in  Paris,  where,  in  a  series  of  beautifully 
executed  investigations  using  X-ray  diffraction 
techniques,  she  discovered  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction betsveen  carbons  that  turn  into  graphite 
on  heating  and  those  that  do  not,  and  related  this 
difference  to  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
material  from  which  the  chars  were  made,  'i'hese 
results  later  proved  to  be  highly  relevant  for  the 
development  of  the  industrially  important  carbon 
fibres. 

In  1950  she  was  invited  by  (Sir)  John  Randall 
[q.v.]  to  build  up  an  X-ray  diffraction  laborator> 
at  King's  College,  London,  to  study  the  structure 
of  deoxyribonucleic  acid.  Work  on  DNA  at 
King's  had  been  begun  by  .\1.  H.  F.  W  ilkins,  with 
his  research  student  R.  G.  Gosling.  Franklin  was 
asked  by  Randall  to  undertake  a  systematic  X-ray 
study  of  DNA  Hbres,  and  Gosling  was  placed 
under  her  super\ision.  Unfortunately,  Randall 
left  ambiguous  the  respective  roles  of  \Vilkins  and 
Franklin,  and  this  later  led  to  dissension  about  the 
demarcation  of  the  DNA  research  at  King's,  but  a 
letter  of  his  to  Franklin  in  1950  makes  it  clear  that 
on  'the  experimental  X-ray  effort  there  would  be 
for  the  moment  only  yourself  and  Gosling'. 

Within  the  hrst  year  Franklin  transformed  the 
state  of  the  field.  She  produced  much  better  X- 
ray  patterns,  and,  by  introducing  methods  to  con- 
trol and  vary  the  water  content  of  the  specimens. 


she  was  able  to  show  that  the  DN.A  molecule 
could  exist  in  two  forms  (.A  and  B),  and  to  define 
conditions  for  the  transition  between  them.  In 
May  1952  she  obtained  the  superb  patterns  of  the 
B  form  which  now  grace  the  textbooks,  and  which 
J.  D.  Watson  saw  early  in  1953.  Inspection  of  this 
helical  pattern,  together  with  the  distribution  in 
December  1953  of  a  report  by  Franklin  of  her 
work,  gave  crucial  information  to  W  atson  and 
P'rancis  Crick  for  the  final  building  of  their  DNA 
model  in  February -March  1953. 

Despite  her  discover)  of  the  simpler  B  pattern, 
Franklin's  attention  was  at  first  directed  to  the 
more  crystalline  .\  form;  but  by  March  1953  she 
had  carried  the  quantiti\  e  analysis  of  the  B  form 
patterns  to  the  point  where  the  paths  of  the  back- 
bone chains  were  determined,  and  she  wrote  up 
her  work  in  a  typescript  dated  17  March — one 
day  before  news  of  the  W  atson  and  Crick  struc- 
ture reached  King's.  The  draft  contains  all  the 
essentials  of  her  later  paper  (with  Gosling)  in 
Suture  in  .April,  which,  together  with  one  by  W  il- 
kins and  his  colleagues,  accompanied  Crick  and 
W  atson's  paper  announcing  their  model  for  the 
structure  of  DN.A.  In  Franklin's  draft,  she  had 
deduced  that  the  phosphate  groups  of  the  back- 
bone lay  on  the  outside,  and  the  bases  on  the 
inside,  of  the  double  helLx;  and  her  notebooks 
show  that  she  had  already  formed  the  notion  of 
base  interchangeability .  The  step  from  this  to  the 
specific  base  pairing  postulated  by  Crick  and 
W  atson  is  a  large  one,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that 
she  was  poised  to  make  it.  The  notebooks  also 
show  that  she  had  grasped  that  the  A  form  con- 
tained two  strands  running  in  opposite  directions, 
but  she  had  not  then  understood  the  exact  rela- 
tion between  the  .\  and  B  forms.  Later,  she  and 
Gosling  were  able  to  demonstrate  conclusively 
what  this  relation  was,  and  to  pro\ide  the  first 
analytical  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  the 
W  atson-Crick  model. 

In  mid-March  1953  Franklin  moved  to  Birk- 
beck  College,  London,  at  the  invitation  of  J.  D. 
Bernal  [q.v.],  to  work  on  virus  structure.  She  first 
confirmed  Watson's  hypothesis  that  in  the 
tobacco  mosaic  virus  small  protein  sub-units 
were  arranged  in  a  helical  fashion.  Then,  in  the 
last  four  years  of  her  life,  working  with  a  small 
devoted  group  of  students  and  collaborators,  she 
succeeded  in  obtaining  spectacular  X-ray  pat- 
terns of  the  virus  that  allowed  her  to  determine 
the  precise  helical  geometn.  of  the  protein  sub- 
units,  and,  above  all,  to  show  that  the  ribonucleic 
acid  (RNA)  of  the  virus — the  carrier  of  the  gene- 
tic information,  and  hence  the  infectivity — 
formed  a  long  single  chain  embedded  deeply 
within  the  protein  framework. 

The  impression  sometimes  given  in  writing  or 
film  in  which  Franklin  figures  was  of  an  absol- 
utely dedicated  woman.  This  was  only  part  of  her 
character.  She  was  single-minded  and  uncom- 
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promising  in  her  work,  so  that  she  sometimes 
provoked  exasperation  among  her  colleagues,  a 
feeling  immediately  tempered  by  the  admiration 
they  felt.  But  she  was  not  austere:  she  had  a  sense 
of  fun,  and  was  a  woman  of  wide  culture,  at  home 
in  several  European  countries  and  the  USA.  She 
loved  travel,  took  walking  and  cycling  holidays 
abroad,  and  was  a  good  mountain  climber. 

Franklin  died  of  cancer  20  March  1958  in 
London,  having  been  initially  struck  by  the  dis- 
ease in  1956.  She  was  cut  off  tragically  at  the 
height  of  her  powers,  but  she  had  already  made 
her  mark:  a  crucial  contribution  to  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  twentieth  Cen- 
tura, and  work  on  two  major  biological  problems 
and  the  techniques  for  solving  them,  that  helped 
lay  the  foundations  of  structural  molecular  bio- 
log}'.  She  was  unmarried. 

[J.  D.  Watson,  The  Double  Helix,  1968;  Aaron  Klug  in 
Nature,  vol.  ccix,  1968,  pp.  808-10,  843-4,  and  vol. 
ccxlviii,  1974,  pp.  787-8;  A.  Sayre,  Rusalind Franklin  and 
DSA,  1978;  H.  F.  Judson,  The  Eighth  Day  uf  Creation: 
the  Makers  of  the  Raoluliun  in  Biology,  1979;  working 
notebooks;  private  information;  personal  knowledge.) 

Aaron  Klug 

FREEMAN,  Richard  Austin  (1862-1943), 
detective-stor\  w  riter,  w  as  born  1 1  April  1 862  at 
27  Thayer  Street,  in  Marylebone,  London,  the 
youngest  of  five  children  (four  of  them  sons)  of 
Richard  Freeman,  a  journeyman  tailor  who  rose 
to  become  the  manager  of  a  bespoke  tailoring 
business,  and  his  wife  .'\nn  .Maria  Dunn.  Virtually 
nothing  is  known  of  Freeman's  early  years;  he 
shrouded  his  early  life  in  great  mystery  and  even 
the  details  of  his  secondar\  schooling — which 
apparently  took  place  at  a  boarding-school  in 
north  London — remained  unknown  to  his  closest 
relatives.  On  leaving  school,  he  worked  in  a 
chemist's  shop  and  he  later  qualified  as  an  apoth- 
ecar\  (LS.\)  in  1886.  At  eighteen  he  entered 
.Middlesex  Hospital,  qualifying  as  MRCS  in 
1886. 

Newly  married  and  impecunious.  Freeman 
entered  the  C^olonial  Sen  ice  as  assistant  colonial 
surgeon  in  Accra  on  the  (iold  Coast,  where  he 
landed  in  June  1887,  remaining  lor  four  years. 
The  Ciold  Coast  was  notable  lor  the  high  mortality 
rate  suffered  by  Europeans,  and  in  1891  he  con- 
tracted black-water  fever  and  was  invalided  home. 
Freeman's  continuing  ill  health  prevented  the 
establishment  ol  a  successful  medical  practice  in 
London,  and  in  1896  he  retired  to  Broadstairs  to 
become  a  writer.  From  1 902  he  lived  in  C  iraves- 
end,  where  he  both  wrote  books  and  practised 
medicine. 

In  1902  Freeman  became  the  co-author  of  the 
rtrM  of  his  fictional  works  to  become  well  kn<iwn, 
lite  Aihrnltirei  oj  Rimimy  I'rttif^lc,  written  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Clifford  Ashdown,  and  the 
fruii  of  Freeman's  collaboration  with  the  phys- 
ician John  James  Fitcairn.  In  1907,  now  working 


on  his  own.  Freeman  produced  the  first  of  the 
Doctor  Thorndyke  stories,  the  novel  The  Red 
Thumb  Mark,  whose  plot  revolved  around  the 
'forgery'  of  a  set  of  fingerprints  by  an  ingenious 
mechanical  device.  Thorndyke,  both  a  barrister 
and  physician,  was  the  first  of  the  fictional  'scien- 
tific detectives'.  In  19 12  Freeman  published  a 
new  series  of  rhorndyke  short  stories  in  Pearson 's 
magazine,  starting  with  'The  Case  of  Oscar 
Brodski',  which  made  secure  his  important  place 
in  detective  fiction.  'Brodski'  was  the  first 
'inverted'  detective  stor\  ever  written — that  is, 
one  in  which  the  identity  of  the  criminal  is  known 
to  the  reader  at  the  outset  and  the  plot  concerns 
the  efforts  of  the  detective  to  ascertain  his  iden- 
tity'. Between  1907  and  1942  Freeman  produced 
fort)  Thorndyke  short  stories  and  twent\-one 
Thorndyke  novels,  to  great  critical  acclaim.  The 
best  stand  comparison  with  those  of  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle  [q.v.]. 

After  World  War  I  (in  which  he  ser\ed  as  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps, 
stationed  in  Maidstone)  Freeman  increasingly 
became  involved  in  the  eugenics  movement,  pro- 
ducing a  lengthy  work  on  the  ills  of  society.  Social 
Decay  and  Regeneration,  in  1921.  He  believed  that 
machinery  and  urban  life  had  ruined  modern  life, 
and  advocated  what  he  termed  the  'voluntary 
segregation  of  the  fit'  to  live  and  breed  in  a  Uto- 
pian community  of  farmers  and  skilled  craftsmen. 
P'reeman  was  closely  associated  with  the  Euge- 
nics Society  from  World  War  I  until  the  end  of  his 
life. 

In  mature  life  Freeman  was  a  large,  dis- 
tinguished-looking man  with  a  walrus  moustache; 
he  was  noted  for  his  humour  and  self-effacement. 
In  1887  he  married  .Annie  Elizabeth  (died  1948), 
daughter  of  'Thomas  Edwards,  a  master  plumber 
of  St  Pancras  Road,  London.  They  had  two  sons. 
Freeman  died  at  his  home  at  \\  indmill  Street  in 
Gravesend,  Kent,  28  September  1943. 

[Norman  Donaldson,  //;  Search  oj  Dr.  Thorndyke,  1971; 
Oliver  Mayo,  R.  .tuslin  I'recnuni:  the  Anihropoloiiiil  ul 
Larf^e,  1980;  Chris  Steinbrunner  and  Otto  Penzler, 
Emyclopedia  ql  .\\yiler\' and  Detection,  1976,  pp.  157-9, 
387-8;  'Charles  Dickens,  R.  Austin  iVeeman  and  the 
Spirit  ofi.ondon',  in  V\  .  D.  Rubinstein  (ed.),  Elita  and 
the  Healthy  in  Modern  British  llisloty,  i()87.| 

\\  .  I).  Rl  lilNSTIIN 

I'REETH,  John  (1731-1H08),  'the  Birmingham 
poet',  innkeeper,  and  political  ballad-writer,  was 
born  in  1731,  the  son  of  Charles  I'reelh,  landlord 
of  the  Bell  taxern,  Birmingham,  and  his  wife 
Mar>.  Nothing  is  known  olTreclh's  education  or 
his  early  years,  although  it  seems  that  he  was  once 
an  itinerant  street  ballad-singer.  By  1768  Freelh 
had  become  landlord  ol  the  Leicester  Arms, 
Birmingham,  where  he  remained  until  his  death 
in  1808.  Freelh's  Coffee  1  louse,  as  the  Leicester 
Arms  was  known,  became  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated taverns  in  England. 
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It  was  Freeth's  custom  to  write  songs — setting 
his  words  to  popular  tunes — about  remarkable 
events  in  local  and  national  news,  and  to  sing 
them  nightly  to  the  company  assembled  at  his 
Coffee  House.  The  habit  was  profitable:  it 
crowded  the  place  with  patrons,  attracted  emi- 
nent visitors,  and,  since  Freeth  wrote  as  a  deter- 
mined radical  and  Nonconformist,  it  created  a 
political  meeting-place.  The  interest  aroused  by 
his  songs  encouraged  Freeth  to  publish  them,  and 
the  words  of  nearly  400  songs  appeared  in  more 
than  a  dozen  collections  between  1766  and  1805, 
John  Baskenille  [q.v.]  being  among  his  printers. 
The  most  substantial  of  these  collections  is  The 
Political  Songster  (i  790). 

FVeeth  usually  sang  about  feats  of  war,  national 
emergencies,  and  affairs  of  state,  such  as  the  vic- 
tories of  Earl  Howe  and  Lord  Nelson  [qq.v.],  and 
the  activities  of  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  North, 
and  William  Pitt  [qq.v.].  To  those  ballads  he 
added  a  substantial  leavening  of  others  that  were 
complimentary,  jocular,  and  satirical.  Though 
unsophisticated,  many  of  his  patriotic  songs  have 
a  stirring  lilt;  on  politics  he  wrote  with  indig- 
nation, rough  good  humour,  and  an  effective  turn 
of  phrase  that  earned  him  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  best  political  ballad-writers  in  the  king- 
dom. From  1 77 1  until  1785  Freeth  used  the  pen- 
name  'John  Free'  in  punning  allusion  to  his 
beliefs.  His  songs  offer  a  significant  insight  into 
the  popular  poUtics  of  the  late  eighteenth  centurv . 

To  draw  attention  to  the  hospitalir\  pro\  ided  at 
his  inn  Freeth  issued  printed  invitation  cards, 
written  in  verse.  In  some  fifteen  lines,  he  extends 
his  invitation,  comments  forcefully  on  an  item  of 
news,  and  indicates  the  fare  offered.  With  these 
cards  Freeth  originated  an  unusual,  possibly 
unique,  kind  of  trade  card. 

In  late  Georgian  Birmingham  Freeth  was  an 
outstanding  figure,  respected  for  his  probit>  and 
the  warmth  of  his  friendships.  I  lis  likeness  has 
been  presened  in  several  portraits,  notably  by 
Johann  Eckstein  in  'John  Freeth  and  his  Circle' 
(1792).  Where  and  when  Freeth  married  is  not 
known.  His  wife's  name  was  Sarah;  she  was  five 
years  his  junior,  and  she  predeceased  him  by  ten 
months.  John  and  Sarah  Freeth  had  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  one  son  and  seven  daughters  are 
mentioned  in  his  will.  Freeth  died  in  Birmingham 
29  September  1808. 

[John  Horden,  7w/(H  Freeth:  Political  Ballad  Writer  and 
Inn-Keeper,  1992.1  John  Horokn 

FRITH,  Francis  (182 2- 1898),  photographer, 
was  born  7  October  1822  in  Chesterfield,  Derby- 
shire, the  only  son  and  the  second  of  three  chil- 
dren of  Francis  Frith,  cooper  of  Chesterfield,  and 
his  wife  Alice.  Born  into  a  Quaker  family,  Frith's 
childhood  combined  firm  moralits  with  the  indul- 
gence given  to  an  only  son.  \  lis  w  anderings  in  the 
nearby  Derbyshire  dales  laid  the  foundations  for 


his  lifelong  love  of  landscape.  Between  1834  and 
1838  he  attended  the  Quaker  Camp  Hill  School 
in  Birmingham.  He  was  a  mediocre  scholar  but 
loved  poetrv,  science,  and  travel  books.  After 
leaving  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Har- 
greaves,  of  a  cutlery  firm  in  Sheffield. 

The  internal  conflicts  caused  by  his  strong 
Quaker  beliefs  and  lack  of  prospects  caused  a 
breakdown  when  he  was  twent>-one.  For  two 
years  he  travelled  through  Britain  convalescing. 
In  1845  he  started  a  wholesale  grocery  business  in 
Liverpool,  and  later  a  printing  business;  hard 
work  and  a  good  business  sense  allowed  him  to 
sell  these  for  a  small  fortune  in  1856. 

In  1853  Frith  had  been  a  founder-member  of 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society.  Fascinated 
by  photography,  he  embarked  on  the  three  jour- 
neys to  the  Middle  East  that  were  to  make  his 
reputation.  Between  1856  and  1859  he  travelled 
to  Palestine  and  Syria  and  up  the  Nile  beyond  the 
sixth  cataract;  he  believed  he  was  only  the  second 
European  to  have  gone  so  far.  I  lis  photographs  of 
the  landscape  and  monuments  were  taken  under 
dangerous  and  difficult  conditions.  He  slept  in 
tombs  and  caves  and  was  attacked  by  wild  dogs 
and  brigands;  inside  an  unventilated  tent  he 
worked  in  desert  temperatures  with  collodion 
chemicals  that  boiled  on  the  glass-plate  negatives. 
Back  in  London  his  work  was  praised  by  the 
Photographic  Society  and  The  Times.  I  le  lectured 
and  exhibited  and  published  his  photographs  in  a 
series  of  successful  books. 

In  1 860  Frith  set  up  a  photographic  company 
in  Reigate  to  record  as  many  locations  in  Britain 
as  he  could.  The  arrival  of  the  railways  had  made 
cheap  holidays  widely  available,  and  Frith's  prints 
made  popular  souvenirs.  Frith  &  Co.  became  the 
largest  photographic  publisher  in  the  world.  Frith 
took  thousands  of  the  photographs  himself  and 
commissioned  many  fine  photographers,  includ- 
ing Francis  Bedford. 

Success  allowed  Frith  to  devote  more  time  to 
leisure  and  to  his  family;  he  remained  a  convinced 
Quaker.  Among  his  publications,  the  most 
influential  was  A  Reasomihle  Faith:  Short  Religious 
Essays  for  the  Times  (1844).  For  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  fife  his  bronchitis  made  him  take  hoH- 
days  on  the  French  Ri\  iera;  Frith  says  of  these 
later  years  that  he  'fell  back  upon  books  and  art, 
nature,  love  and  poetry '.  After  his  death  in  1 898 
his  sons  Eustace  and  Cyril  continued  the  busi- 
ness. The  Frith  &  Co.  archive  in  Reigate  became 
one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  topo- 
graphical photographs  in  existence. 

In  i860  Frith  married  Mary  .Ann  (died  1901), 
daughter  of  .Alfred  Rosling  of  Reigate,  timber 
importer.  They  had  five  sons  and  three 
daughters.  F'rith  died  25  February  1898  at  his 
home.  La  Petite  Bastide,  in  Cannes,  France,  and 
was  buried  there. 
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[Bill  Jav,  I  klorian  Cameraman:  Frauds  Frith 's  Views  of 
Rural  England  i8^o-i8g8,  1973;  Frith  &  Co.  records, 
Andover.]  Tf.rf.ncf.  R.  Sackf.tt 

FROM\NTEEL,  Ahasuerus  (1607-1693), 
clock-maker,  was  baptized  in  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  at  Norwich  25  Februar>  1607, 
the  eldest  of  a  family  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Mordecai  Fromanteel,  wood- 
turner, of  Norwich,  and  his  wife  Leah.  He  was 
trained  in  Norwich  by  an  unknown  master  and  in 
June  1629  moved  to  London,  where  he  joined  the 
Blacksmiths'  Company  in  1631.  He  was  married 
in  1 63 1  in  London  to  Slaria  de  Bruijne  from  Col- 
chester, by  whom  he  had  six  sons  and  Uvo 
daughters.  He  married  for  a  second  time  about 
1660  Sarah  Winnock,  a  widow  widi  three  sons 
and  a  daughter.  She  died  in  1665. 

In  his  early  years  as  a  clock-maker  in  London 
Fromanteel  made  lantern  clocks  of  t)pical  form 
with  balance-wheel  escapement,  as  well  as  some 
spring-driven  table  clocks.  He  was  constantly  at 
loggerheads  with  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Cfockmakers,  who  controlled  the  London  trade, 
and  he  did  not  join  the  Company  until  1656, 
when  his  freedom  was  granted  by  direct  order  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whose  cause  he  supported  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  In  October  1658  he  advertised 
his  pendulum-regulated  clocks,  including  those 
of  month  and  year  duration,  being  'the  first  that 
were  in  England',  which  were  offered  for  sale 
from  his  house  at  Mosses  Alley,  Southwark,  and 
at  the  Mermaid  in  Lothbun. ,  the  home  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Thomas  Loomes.  His  announcement 
implies  that  he  had  made  pendulum  clocks  at 
least  a  year  before  then.  He  also  advertised  fire- 
engines  of  his  own  invention,  which  were  easily 
cleaned. 

Fromanteel's  importance  in  English  clock- 
making  lies  in  the  introduction  of  the  first  pendu- 
lum clocks,  and  therefore  the  first  long-case 
clocks,  into  England.  They  were  devised  in  con- 
junction (the  exact  degree  of  which  remains 
unknown)  with  Christian  I  luygens  of  Zulichcm, 
who  is  credited  with  making  the  ver\'  first  pendu- 
lum cl(Kk  in  1656.  Considerable  evidence  sug- 
gests that  Fromanteel  and  Huygens  worked  in 
close  co-operation,  and  l-'romanteel's  son  John 
worked  for  a  while  in  The  I  lague  in  1657  under 
Salomon  Coster,  who  had  sole  licence  to  con- 
struct 1  luygens's  pendulum  clocks  there. 

\i\  1668  Fromanteel  himself  had  moved  to 
The  I  lague,  where  he  had  earlier  trading  and 
perhaps  family  ccmneclions.  In  1 670  he  returned 
to  London,  where  he  died  in  l'ebruar>  1693,  his 
place  <»f  burial  being  unknown.  Each  ol  his  three 
surviving  sons  became  clock-makers,  as  well  as 
two  of  his  stepsons,  his  son-in-law,  Thomas 
Loomo,  and  his  broiher-in-law,  Andrew  Prime. 

IBrian  lAXittw*.  'The  I'romanjccl  Slon.',  Aniiquarian 
Honloiff,  vol,  ix,  no.  2,  .March  1975;  Brian  Loomes, 


Cotinlt}'  Clucks  and  their  London  Origins,  1976,  and  Com- 
plete British  Clocks,  1978.1  Brian  Loomfs 

FROST,  Gualter  or  Waiter  (1628-1652),  sur- 
veyor, college  ser\ant,  political  agent,  and  admin- 
istrator, came  from  a  modest  East  Anglian 
background.  He  was  baptized  in  Chevington, 
Suffolk,  15  Januan,  1598,  the  son  of  William 
Frost.  Having  it  would  seem  obtained  a  training  as 
a  land  sun  eyor,  he  was  manciple  of  Emmanuel 
College,  Cambridge,  by  1628.  He  held  this  post 
until  1 639,  and  was  involved  in  the  construction  of 
Ilobson's  conduit,  or  'the  new  river',  providing  a 
water  supply  for  his  own  and  Christ's  College.  In 
1639-40  he  acted  as  a  secret  courier,  disguised  as 
a  commercial  traveller,  for  the  English  opposition 
leaders  in  their  clandestine — if  not  treasonable — 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
One  source  connects  him  with  Thomas  Savile 
(first  Viscount  Savile  of  Castlebar,  q.v.), 
another — more  reliably — with  Robert  Greville 
(second  Baron  Brooke,  q.v.).  In  1642  he  was  act- 
ing as  a  commissary ,  or  supply  officer,  at  Chester, 
sending  provisions  over  for  the  Anglo-Scottish 
forces  in  Ireland.  In  1642-3  he  apparently  ser\ed 
as  an  intelligence  officer  under  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment's committee  of  safet\. 

His  promotion  in  1644  to  the  important  post  of 
co-secretar>  to  the  new  committee  of  both  king- 
doms may  have  been  partly  because  he  was 
already  known  to,  and  trusted  by,  its  Scottish 
members,  but  also  suggests  more  direct  patron- 
age. Since  Brooke  was  already  dead  and  Savile 
discredited.  Sir  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  War- 
wick (an  old  member  of  Emmanuel),  and  William 
Fiennes,  first  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele  (whose 
eldest  son  had  been  there)  [qq.v.j  appear  as  poss- 
ible links.  When  the  Scots  dropped  out,  Frost 
moved  with  the  committee  to  Derby  1  louse  in 
1647-8,  and  after  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1649  he  became  secretary  to  the 
newly  created  council  of  state.  1  le  held  this,  the 
most  senior  post  in  the  republican  central  execu- 
tive, until  his  death.  Presumably  efficient  and  dis- 
creet as  an  administrative  organizer  and  record 
keeper,  his  were  less  successful  essays  into  politi- 
cal propaganda,  on  behalf  of  the  regime  against  its 
radical  critics,  the  1  .evellers. 

It  was  important  for  the  future  of  the  English 
republic  that  Frost  was  succeeded  not  by  his 
eldest  son,  who  had  become  assistant  secretary 
and  treasurer  lor  the  council's  contingencies,  but 
by  the  candidate  ol  Oliver  St  John  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  John  Thurloe  |qq.v.|.  I'losl  married 
Phoebe  SeflVay  in  Chevington,  Suffolk,  in  1619. 
He  died  in  London  2()  March  1652,  leaving  a 
large  laniilv  and  coiisiderahk'  licbts.  1  le  showed 
some  nepotistic,  or  rather  patrimonial  skill  in  get- 
ting his  s(»ns  placeil  in  the  public  serv  ice;  his  lail- 
ure  to  have  amassed  even  a  modest  competence 
of  wealth  may  be  taken  to  argue  either  extreme 
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probity  or  reckless  extravagance,  but  more  likely 
arose  from  having  over-extended  his  credit  in  try- 
ing to  send  supplies  to  Ireland  back  in  1642.  The 
younger  Walter,  who  seems  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Cit\  of  London  as  its 
official  chronologer,  remained  on  the  council 
staff  until  1660,  as  did  one  of  his  brothers,  a  third 
having  died  in  its  sen  ice  earlier,  and  a  fourth  hav- 
ing been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  council  in 
Ireland  under  I  Ienr\  Cromwell  [q.v.].  From  hav- 
ing been  at  the  ver\  centre  of  public  affairs,  the 
P>ost  family  sank  back  into  almost  impenetrable 
obscurit\. 

(G.  E.  Ayimer,  The  State's  Senants,  1973;  C.  Russell, 
The  Fall  ufthe  British  Monarchies,  1991;  information  from 
Dr  A.  S.  Bendall,  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.) 

G.  E.  Ayi.mf.r 

FRY,  Thomas  (1717/ 18-1772),  scholar,  was 
born  in  17 17  18,  the  son  of  Thomas  Fn,  ple- 
beian of  Pipe  Lane,  Bristol.  He  was  educated  at 
Bristol  Grammar  School  until  1732,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  as  a 
Bristol  fellow.  He  took  his  BA  degree  in  1736, 
was  M.'\  in  1740,  taking  priest's  orders  in  1744,  a 
BD  in  1745,  and  a  DD  in  1750. 

Regularly  resident  in  college  during  term,  he 
held  most  college  offices,  beginning  as  logic 
reader  (1737-40)  and  dean  of  arts  (1740-4),  hav- 
ing been  natural  philosophy  reader  (i  740-1  and 
1745-6).  The  college  preacher  in  1743-4  and 
1746-7,  he  was  dean  of  divinit>  in  1750-1.  He 
sened  the  college  as  Waple's  preacher  (1748-9) 
and  Wood  bursar  (1748-9,  1755-6),  became 
senior  bursar  (175 1-2),  junior  bursar  (1752-3), 
and  rhetoric  lecturer  (1755).  Having  been  twice 
vice-president  (1754-5,  1757-8),  he  was  elected 
president  on  9  December  1 757  on  the  resignation 
of  William  Walker. 

Curate  in  three  college  livings  between  1749 
and  1757,  St  Giles',  Oxford  (1749),  Fyfield  until 
1755,  and  Kirtlington  (1755-7),  he  was  often  an 
absentee  incumbent.  In  1757,  on  being  elected 
president,  he  became  rector  of  I  lanborough. 

Determined  to  maintain  the  authorit>  of  the 
president,  in  1766  he  overruled  the  appointment 
of  a  new  steward  (who  oversaw  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  college)  made  at  a  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  vice-president,  having  per- 
suaded eight  of  the  senior  fellows  to  protest  at  the 
action  and  ruling  that  the  proceedings  were  con- 
tran,  to  statute.  Later  the  same  day,  with  a  new 
vice-president  and  the  senior  bursar,  he  elected 
the  same  man  steward  and  clerk  of  accompts. 
However,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  so 
strongly  about  public  affairs,  when  in  May  1768 
he  refused  a  seat  on  the  bench.  'The  Master  of 
Ball.  [Balliol]  pressed  me  much  to  have  my  name 
inserted  in  the  new  Commissn  for  the  Peace,  but  1 
absolutely  declined  it.  Clergymen  have  no  busi- 
ness to  concern  themselves  with  Civil  affairs.'  In 


the  diary  covering  the  last  four  years  of  his  life 
there  is  little  mention  of  books,  but  he  had 
brought  out  an  edition  of  Aristophanes'  'Plutus' 
and  'Clouds'  in  1767.  It  is  plain  that  food  was  a 
permanent  interest,  and  he  faithfully  records 
details  of  dinners,  with  comments  on  the  madeira 
in  the  common-room  cellar.  This  perhaps 
accounts  for  the  gout  from  which  he  suffered  in 
1 77 1  and  for  which  he  collected  prescriptions 
from  friends. 

As  an  old  friend  of  John  Wilkes  [q.v.]  he  seems 
to  have  been,  if  not  an  active  radical,  at  least  a  pas- 
sive sympathizer  and  when  in  1768  action  was 
taken  against  young  Methodists  he  comments 
'The  \  .C.  acknowledg'd  that  the  characters  of  the 
men  were  ven  unexceptionable  in  every  respect 
.  .  .  but  the  Statutes  of  the  Uni\y,  he  thought, 
obliged  him  to  proceed  in  this  .Manner — thus  is 
Persecution  carried  on  under  the  masque  of 
Mildness  and  Moderation.' 

A  tolerant  man,  enjoying  solitude,  although  he 
had  Protestant  sympathies,  he  gives  no  sign  of  any 
antipathy  to  Catholicism.  He  died  intestate  in 
Bristol  22  November  1772  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Clifton. 

[Blackwood's Magazine, yunwun  1923;  Oxford  Lniversitv 
matriculation  register,  1732;  St  John's  College  records; 
Thomas  Fry's  diary  1768-72  (original  in  possession  of 
Fry 's  descendants,  copies  of  parts  at  Stjohn's  College).] 

V .  SlLLERY 

FURBER,  Robert  (r.1674-1756),  nurseryman, 
established  his  Kensington  nursery  soon  after 
1700  near  Hyde  Park  Gate  and  Kensington 
Gore,  on  the  w  est  of  what  became  Gloucester 
Road.  Like  Christopher  Gray  [q.v.],  he  bought 
some  of  the  plants  collected  at  Fulham  Palace  by 
Henry  Compton,  bishop  of  London  [q.v.],  after 
the  bishop's  death  in  17 13,  and  by  1724  his  stock 
was  rich  enough  for  some  of  his  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  including  the  moss  rose,  to  be  listed  by 
Philip  Miller  [q.\.|  in  his  Gardeners  and  Florists 
Dictionary  (1724).  Furber  was  also  one  of  the 
Society  of  Gardeners  led  by  Miller  which  pub- 
lished the  first  part  of  its  Catalogus  Plantariim  in 
1730,  but  by  then  he  had  issued  two  catalogues  of 
his  own,  one  of  English  and  foreign  trees,  the 
other  of 'the  Best  and  Choicest  Fruit  Trees'  (both 
in  1727).  About  1720  Furber  had  published  an 
engraving  of  a  tulip  tree,  a  magnolia  (then  con- 
sidered another  species  of  tulip  tree),  and  a  silk 
cotton  tree,  all  from  the  garden  of  Thomas  Her- 
bert, eighth  Earl  of  Pembroke  [q.v.],  and  presum- 
ably supplied  by  the  nurseryman,  who  prefaced 
his  tree  catalogue  with  a  pleased  account  of  his 
success  in  propagating  the  tulip  tree,  'notwith- 
standing some  W  riters  have  thought  it  difficult'. 
Furber's  pictorial  catalogues  collected  as 
Twelve  Months  of  Flowers,  a  dozen  plates  based  on 
paintings  by  Peter  Casteels  [q.v.],  were  issued 
plain  or  coloured,  the  main  series  in  1730,  with  a 
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thirteenth  plate,  containing  subscribers'  names 
within  a  border  of  flowers,  following  in  1732.  So 
popular  were  these  annotated  flower-pieces, 
engraved  by  Henr>  Fletcher  [q.v.],  that  they  were 
frequently  copied  at  the  time,  and  later  reprints 
kept  them  in  circulation.  Smaller  versions, 
engraved  by  James  Smith,  were  used  to  illustrate 
The  Flower-garden  Display 'd  (1732)  with  descrip- 
tions of  the  flowers  probably  written  by  Richard 
Bradley  [q.v.],  and  another  set  of  small  copies  was 
issued  by  John  Bowles  in  1749  as  Flora.  A  similar 
series  of  Twehe  Plates  with  Figures  of  Fruit  was 
published  in  1732,  again  based  on  Casteels's 
paintings,  illustrating  fruit  in  season  month  by 
month,  and  in  1733  P'urber's/f  Short  Introduction 
to  Gardaiing  appeared,  'Being  several  Useful 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flowers'  introduced  to 
supplement  the  large  plates  and  help  his  cus- 
tomers 'in  furnishing  their  Gardens  and  their 
Tables'.  The  preface  reminds  its  readers  of  the 
contents  of  Furber's  nursery,  as  well  as  his  own 
satisfaction  with  his  work:  'Gardening  is  the 
Employment  Providence  has  allotted  me;  and  it 
happily  falls  out  to  be  a  Business  the  most  suitable 
of  all  others  to  my  Genius  and  Inclination.  I  have 
spent  my  Years  in  collecting,  cultivating  and 
improving   all   the   different   Kinds   of  Trees, 


Plants,  Fruits,  and  Flowers,  that  I  could  possibly 
obtain;  and  in  doing  this,  have  spared  neither 
Cost  nor  Pains.  With  intent  to  make  the  Love  of 
Gardening  more  general,  and  the  understanding 
of  it  more  easy,  I  have  from  time  to  time  published 
Catalogues,  containing  large  Variety  of  Trees, 
Plants,  T'ruits,  and  Flowers,  both  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  cultivated  by  me  for  Sale.' 

F'urber  was  an  overseer  of  the  poor  in  the  par- 
ish of  St  Mar>-  Abbots,  Kensington,  in  17 18,  and 
a  churchwarden  in  1725-6  and  1736-7.  He  was 
buried  at  St  Mar\  Abbots  i  September  1756.  He 
left  his  Kensington  house  to  his  wife,  formerly 
Man-  Everton,  whom  he  had  married  about  1706, 
and  a  legacy  to  their  son  William,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  Philip  Miller  in  1722.  Most  of  his 
other  property  was  left  to  John  W  illiamson,  who 
worked  with  Furber  during  his  later  years  and 
took  over  the  Kensington  nursery-,  which  was 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  gardeners  until  the 
late  1 840s. 

(John  Harvey,  Early  Gardening,  Catalogues,  1972,  pp.  xi, 
14-15,  and  Early  .\t4ner\'nien,  1974,  p.  78;  Blanche 
Henrey,  British  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Literature 
before  1800,  vol.  ii,  1975,  pp.  341-8;  E.  J.  Willson,  West 
London  Xurser)'  Gardens,  1982,  pp.  27-8.) 
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GALLOWAY,  John  (1826-1896),  boiler  and 
engine  manufacturer,  was  born  in  Manchester  1 8 
July  1826,  the  son  of  William  Galloway,  mill- 
wright and  iron-founder,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 
He  was  educated  in  Southport,  Lancashire,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  W.  &  J.  Galloway,  millwrights  and  iron- 
founders,  which  had  been  established  in  1835  by 
his  father  and  his  uncle,  John  Galloway  senior 
(i 804-1 894).  From  small  beginnings  the  firm 
became  well-known  as  makers  of  boilers  and 
stationary  steam-engines,  renowned  particularly 
for  their  economical  'Galloway'  boiler,  patented 
in  1851. 

I'ogethcr  with  his  cousin  Charles  John,  the  son 
of  John  senior,  he  became  a  partner  in  the  busi- 
ness in  1856,  and  the  Hrm  was  renamed  W.  &;  J. 
Galloway  &  Sons.  By  this  time  it  had  become  one 
of  the  principal  Manchester  manufacturers  of 
engines  and  boilers,  with  a  considerable  export 
trade  to  Russia  and  India;  up  to  1866  it  had  built 
over  1,800  boilers  and  about  200  engines  since 
starting  in  business  in  1835.  The  Hrm  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  introduction  in  1855-6  of  the  new 
steel-making  process  devised  by  (Sir)  Henr\ 
Bessemer  [q.v.],  and  the  continuing  expansion  of 
their  business  made  it  necessan*  to  build  a 
separate  boiler-making  works  in  .Ardwick, 
employing  500  men  and  producing  six  boilers  a 
week.  The  original  Knott  Mill  ironworks 
employed  about  the  same  number  of  men  making 
engines  and  other  types  of  machinery . 

Galloway  w  as  actively  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  while  it  was  expanding 
rapidly,  but  after  it  was  formed  into  a  limited 
company  under  the  name  of  Galloway  Ltd.  in 
1889  it  was  Charles  John,  the  chairman  and 
managing  director,  who  effectively  held  the  reins. 
Cher  the  years  John  Galloway  had  acquired  many 
other  business  and  hnancial  interests,  in  such 
firms  as  Earle's  Shipbuilding  &;  Engineering 
Company  in  Hull,  the  Carnforth  I  lematite  Iron 
Company,  and  the  North  of  England  Trustee, 
Debenture  &  Assets  Corporation  Ltd.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  royal 
jubilee  exhibition  in  Manchester  in  1887,  aJP  for 
the  cit>  of  Manchester  and  the  count>  of  Lanca- 
shire for  over  thirty  years,  and  with  his  wife  (the 
daughter  of  William  Crippin  of  Manchester) 
devoted  much  time  to  philanthropic  and  chari- 
table undertakings.  In  1872  he  was  elected  a  life 


honorar>  member  of  the  Manchester  Association 
of  Engineers.  He  was  sur\  ived  by  one  son,  Wil- 
liam J.  Galloway,  at  the  time  the  MP  for  Man- 
chester South-west,  who  was  also  involved  in  the 
family  firm.  He  died  16  December  1896  in  Old 
Trafford,  Manchester. 

|\\.  n.  Chaloner,  John  Galloway  (1804-94),  Engineer 
of  .Manchester  and  his  Reminiscences',  Tramatliuns  uf 
llic  Lancashire  and  Cheihire  Antiquarian  Society,  \ol.  Ixiv, 
i()^4\  Engineer,  18  December  i8y6and  ijanuan  1897; 
Journal  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  \ol.  li,  p.  311;  D.  J. 
Jeremy  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Business  Biography,  vol.  ii, 
1985.]  Ronald  W.  Birsf. 

GAMBLE,  Josias  Christopher  (1778-1848), 
chemical  manufacturer,  was  born  at  Graan  Farm, 
Enniskillen,  count)  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  .August 
1778,  the  fourth  son  of  David  Gamble,  whose 
staunch  Presbyterian  ancestors  had  moved  from 
.Ayrshire  to  Ireland  for  religious  reasons  during 
the  reign  of  James  \  I.  His  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Rutherford.  Gamble  was  trained  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministr>  at  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, where  he  graduated  M.\  in  1797  and  was 
ordained  minister  for  Enniskillen  in  December 
1799. 

In  Glasgow  Gamble  had  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  chemist  W  illiam  Cleghorn,  as  part  of  the 
medical  training  then  considered  proper  as  prep- 
aration for  a  minister.  He  continued  to  practise 
chemistr\  as  a  hobby  in  Enniskillen  and  after 
moving  to  Belfast  in  1804,  and  he  prepared  the 
recently  discovered  chlorine  gas  to  help  local 
farmers  bleach  their  linen  llax.  .\  by-product  was 
transformed  into  sodium  sulphate  (Glauber's 
salt)  for  use  as  a  purgative.  In  Belfast,  Gamble 
extended  these  chemical  activities  into  the  manu- 
facture of  bleaching  powder.  He  resigned  his  liv- 
ing in  1 8 10  to  become  a  full-time  chemical 
manufacturer  in  count)  Monaghan,  and  then,  in 
181 5,  at  Gerard's  Bridge  outside  Dublin.  Here 
he  also  made  alum  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  lead 
chamber  process. 

In  1828  he  became  the  partner  of  his  friend 
and  younger  rival,  James  Muspratt  [q.v.],  who  had 
emigrated  to  Lancashire  in  1822,  in  building  a 
Leblanc-process  soda  works  on  the  St  Helens 
canal.  .Although  the  partnership  lasted  only  two 
years.  Gamble  stayed  in  St  Helens  where,  despite 
opposition  from  landowners  angered  by  chemical 
pollution,  with  soap-makers  Joseph  and  James 
Crosfield  he  established  a  successful  alkali  and 
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sulphuric-acid  business.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  Crosfieid  partnership  in  1848,  the  firm 
became  Jos.  C.  Gamble  &:  Son. 

Dressed  like  a  clerg\man  all  his  life,  his  own 
chemist,  architect,  engineer,  and  manager, 
Gamble  held  patents  for  the  improved  manufac- 
ture of  bleaching  powder,  a  process  for  the  con- 
centration of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  saltcake 
furnace. 

On  16  September  1820  he  married  Hannah 
Gower  (died  16  December  1852),  the  daughter 
of  a  Dublin  solicitor.  They  had  one  son.  Sir  David 
Gamble,  first  baronet,  and  three  daughters  who 
died  voung.  Gamble  died  in  St  Helens  27  Januan 
1848. 

[J.  F.  \\\er\.  Some  Founders  oftlie  Chemical  Industr)\  1906 
(portrait);  T.  C.  Barker  and  J.  R.  Harris,  A  Merse)'side 
Town  in  the  Industrial  Rnoltttion,  St  Helens  17^0-1  goo, 
1954.)  W.  H.  Brock 

GARIL\RD,  Sir  William  (r.1510-1571),  Lon- 
don merchant,  was  born  c  1 5 1  o  in  the  parish  of  St 
Magnus  the  .\lart\r  near  London  Bridge,  the  son 
of  John  Garrard,  a  London  grocer.  He  became  a 
haberdasher  and  Merchant  Adventurer,  growing 
rich  on  the  cloth  export  trade  to  Antwerp.  He 
bought  the  manor  of  Dorne\ ,  Buckinghamshire, 
in  1542,  but  continued  to  live  mainly  in  London 
and  remained  an  active  merchant  all  his  life. 
When  the  .Antwerp  market  began  to  contract,  he 
diversified  into  more  risky  ventures.  In  1552  he 
exported  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  coral,  amber, 
and  jet  to  the  Barbar>  coast  in  return  for  sugar, 
dates,  almonds,  and  molasses.  He  was  involved  in 
a  number  of  voyages  to  Guinea  in  the  1550s  and 
1 560s,  shared  in  two  of  the  slaving  expeditions  of 
Sir  John  Hawkins  [q.v.],  and  was  a  leading  pro- 
moter of  the  expedition  of  Richard  Chancellor 
[q.v.j  to  Russia  in  1553.  Garrard  was  named  a 
consul  of  the  .\lusco\y  Company  when  it  was 
founded  in  1555,  and  from  1561  until  his  death 
was  almost  continuously  cither  sole  or  joint  gov- 
ernor of  the  company.  I  Ic  was  also  a  governor  of 
the  .Mineral  and  i3atter\  Works  founded  in  1568. 
An  alderman  by  1547,  Garrard  was  elected 
sheriff  of  the  city  of  London  in  1552,  mayor  in 
1555 — being  knighted  during  his  term  of  office — 
and  one  of  London's  .MPs  in  the  last  Parliament 
of  Mary  I's  reign.  But  his  major  contribution  to 
the  corporate  life  of  the  city  was  his  work  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  In  1545  he  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  devise  new  means  of  tackling  the 
problem  and  in  the  1 550s  he  took  a  leading  part  in 
drawing  up  constitutions  for  the  city's  new  or 
rcfounded  hospitals.  I  le  was  a  governor  of 
Christ's  Hospital  in  1553-4,  of  Bridewell  in 
i55H-<;,  and  of  St  Bartholomew's  from  155^  until 
hw  death,  suneyor  of  all  the  city's  hospitals  in 
1 566-7  3"^  'heir  comptroller  general  from  1 5^8. 
I  Ic  maintained  his  interest  until  the  end,  bequea- 
thing to  ( Christ's  I  lospital  /]20  'which  they  owe  me 


that  I  lent  them',  with  an  additional  £6  13s.  4d., 
besides  £20  each  to  St  Bartholomew's  and  St 
Thomas's.  He  also  left  money  for  prisoners  in  the 
cit)  's  prisons  and  the  Gate  House  at  Westminster 
and  for  poor  householders  in  his  ward  and  in  two 
London  parishes — St  Magnus  and  St  Christo- 
pher le  Stocks,  where  he  was  then  living — and  in 
the  parishes  of  Dorney  and  Burnham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire and  Sittingbourne  in  Kent,  where  he 
owned  property . 

Garrard  died  27  September  1571  and  was  bur- 
ied, as  he  had  requested,  in  the  church  of  St 
Magnus  the  Mart>r.  He  was  sur\ived  by  his  wife 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Julian  Nethermill,  a  Coventr\' 
draper,  and  their  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
The  eldest  son  inherited  Dorney  and  became  a 
countr)  gentleman,  but  John,  the  third  son,  fol- 
lowed his  father  as  a  cit>  merchant  and,  in  1601, 
lord  mayor.  Sir  Samuel  Garrard  [q.v.],  lord 
mayor  in  1709,  was  a  descendant  of  this  son,  pro- 
viding a  rare  example  of  continuity  in  the  mercan- 
tile elite  of  London. 

[S.  T.  Bindoff,  The  House  of  Commons  i-;og-i-;^8,  1982; 
T.  S.  Willan,  The  Muscovy  Merchants  oj  i ■;•;!;,  1953;  R. 
Hakluyt,  The  Principal  X'avigalions,  1 903 ;  will  proved  in 
Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbur\  (PCC  3  Daper).] 

Hf.ikn  Miller 

GARRATT,  Herbert  William  (1864-19 13), 
locomotive  engineer  and  inventor  of  the  Garratt 
articulated  locomotive,  was  born  8  June  1 864  at 
1 1  Loddiges  Road,  I  lackney,  London,  the  son  of 
William  Garratt,  umbrella  manufacturer,  and  his 
wife  Emma  Hunt.  He  was  educated  at  private 
schools  in  London,  then  sened  his  apprentice- 
ship from  1879  to  1882  in  the  locomotive  works 
in  Bow.  From  there  he  went  to  Doxford's  Marine 
Engine  Works  in  Sunderland,  after  which  he 
sened  at  sea  as  fourth  and  third  engineer  on 
several  steamships.  From  1885  to  1889  he 
acquired  more  railway-engineering  experience, 
first  as  an  inspector  of  engines  and  railway 
materials  for  (Sir)  C.  Douglas  Fox  and  (Sir)  Alex- 
ander Rendel  [qq.v.]  respectively,  then  on  the 
London  and  South  \\  estern  Railwa\  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Vacuum  Brake  Company. 

From  1889  to  1906  he  worked  on  railways  in 
many  other  countries:  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway  appointed  him  district  locomotive  super- 
intendent in  1894,  but  in  1897  he  was  summarily 
dismissed  for  being  late  in  returning  Irom  leave  in 
England;  in  1900  he  went  as  locomotive  superin- 
tendent to  the  Cuban  Central  Railways,  in  1902 
to  the  Lagos  (iovernment  Railway,  and  in  1904  to 
the  Liina  Railways  in  Peru.  In  this  way  he 
acquired  an  unusually  wide  experience  ol  railway 
engineering  and  management  under  difficult 
conditions.  During  those  periods  of  serxice  on 
overseas  railways  he  hail  made  a  special  study  of 
existing  types  of  articulated  locomotive,  such  as 
the  I'airlie,  Meyer,  and  Mallet,  and  the  problems 
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involved  in  achieving,  especially  on  narrow-gauge 
track,  adequate  stabilit),  traction,  and  speed.  His 
first  sketches  of  the  Garratt  articulated  loco- 
motive show  that  he  appreciated  the  advantages 
of  mounting  the  boiler  centrally  between  a  pair  of 
dri\ ing  bogies  carrying  the  fuel  and  water  tanks. 
1  le  applied  for  a  patent  for  his  design  on  26  July 
1907. 

.'\fter  his  ideas  had  been  rejected  by  Kitsons, 
the  locomotixe  builders  of  Leeds,  he  was  fortu- 
nate in  gaining  the  support  of  Beyer,  Peacock  & 
Co.  in  Manchester,  who  saw  the  inherent  super- 
iority of  his  design  concept.  After  some  initial 
problems  had  been  overcome  the  Garratts  were 
outstandingly  successful,  running  on  all  gauges 
from  2  feet  to  5  feet  6  inches  on  gradients  up  to  i 
in  20  or  more,  usually  at  modest  speeds  on  heavily 
cuned  and  graded  routes,  but  capable  of  75-80 
m.p.h.  on  the  Algerian  expresses  which  were 
headed  by  probably  the  fastest  articulated  loco- 
motives (4-6-2  +  2-6-4)  ever  built.  A  total  of 
1,636  Garratts  ran  on  eighty -six  railways  in  forty- 
eight  countries:  of  these,  Beyer,  Peacock  built  just 
over  one  thousand.  Between  November  1885  and 
February  19 13  he  took  out  nine  patents,  eight 
relating  to  locomotive  engines  and  one  for  'an 
improved  egg-opener'. 

Garratt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1902. 1  le  died  in 
Richmond,  Surrey,  25  September  1913. 
[R.  L.  Hills,  Se\'fr,  Peacock:  Locomotive  Builden  of  Gorton, 
Manchester,  1882;  Transactions  uj  the  \ewcometi  Society, 
vol.  11,  pp.  175-92;  Railway  Gazette,  3  October  1913,  p. 
374;  Engineering,  vol.  xcvi,  1913,  p.  461.) 

Ronald  .\1.  Birse 

GARRAWAY,  William  (1617-1701),  MP.  [See 

GARWAY,  WIl.I.IAM.] 

GARROD,  Dorothy  Anne  Elizabeth  (1892- 
1968),  field  archaeologist  and  prehistorian,  was 
born  5  May  1892  in  London,  the  second  of  four 
children  and  only  daughter  of  (Sir)  Archibald 
Edward  Garrod  [q.v.|,  later  first  professor  of 
medicine  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
regius  professor  at  Oxford,  and  his  wife  Laura 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  first 
baronet  [q.v.],  surgeon.  Two  of  her  brothers  were 
killed  in  World  War  1  and  the  third  died  in  the 
influenza  epidemic  while  waiting  to  be  demobi- 
lized. After  education  at  home  (9  Chandos 
Street),  Isabel  Fr>'s  classes  proved  valuable;  she 
was  prepared  for  Cambridge  entrance  at  Birk- 
lands  School,  St  Albans.  .\x  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  she  read  histor>  (19 13-16),  obtain- 
ing a  second  class,  division  II.  After  war  work  in 
France  she  moved  to  Oxford  in  1920  and  was 
inspired  by  the  teaching  of  R.  R.  Marett  [q.v.]  to  a 
distinction  in  her  Oxford  diploma  in  anthropo- 
logy before  returning  to  France  with  a  Mary 
Ewart  scholarship  (1922-3)  and  introductions  to 
leading  archaeologists.  At  Count  Begouen's  Pyr- 


enean  chateau  she  saw  the  cave  art  nearby  and 
met  the  Abbe  Breuil.  I  ler  career  was  determined 
when  she  became  Breuil's  pupil  at  the  Institut  de 
Paleontologie  Humaine  (1922-4).  She  assisted  at 
French  ca\e  excavations,  including  La  (^uina  in 
Charente,  where  she  was  introduced  to  Nean- 
derthal man  and  his  Mousterian  culture,  there- 
after to  be  a  central  interest.  Her  own  first 
excavation  was  at  the  Devil's  I'ower,  Gibraltar, 
where  she  found  Neanderthal  skull  fragments. 
The  rare  ability  shown  in  the  digging  and  publi- 
cation (1928)  of  this  site  gave  her  a  promising 
place  in  Palaeolithic  studies,  reinforced  by  her 
first  book.  The  i  pper  Palaeulithic  Age  in  Britain 
(1926). 

The  year  1928  saw  her  first  visit  to  western 
Asia,  she  recognized  a  Mousterian  and  Upper 
Palaeolithic  presence  in  Kurdistan;  in  the 
Judaean  cave  of  Shukbah  she  found  and  named  a 
new  Mesolithic  culture,  the  Natufian.  There  fol- 
lowed an  urgent  summons  to  direct  a  rescue 
excavation  of  three  caves  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Carmel,  with  T.  D.  McCown  as  assistant.  This 
work  (1929-34)  was  to  prove  the  most  important 
in  her  archaeological  career.  The  three  cave 
occupations  spanned  some  100,000  years  with 
ten  distinct  cultural  horizons.  The  Skhul  cave 
contained  a  unique  cemetery  of  fossil  hominids 
and  another  skeleton  came  from  the  Tabun  cave. 
'They  showed  an  exceptional  blending  of  Nean- 
derthal with  fully  'sapient'  features. 

A  skilled  typologist,  Dorothy  Garrod  estab- 
lished a  cultural  sequence  from  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  implements  from  the  Carmel  caves.  It 
reached  almost  unbroken  from  the  Lower 
Palaeolithic  to  the  Natufian,  enabling  her  to 
impose  order  on  the  hitherto  incoherent  archae- 
olog>  of  the  Levant  (D.  (iarrod  and  D.  M.  A. 
Bate,  The  Stune  Age  of  Mount  Carmel,  1937). 

On  Carmel  Dorothy  Garrod  was  to  display  all 
her  qualities,  personal  and  professional.  Small  (5 
ft.  2  in.),  composed  and  neat  beside  her  fellahin 
workers — girls  in  brightly  ballooning  skirts  and  a 
few  lusty  pick-men — her  command  of  them  was 
absolute.  \\  hen  a  builder  tried  to  cheat  her  she 
overwhelmed  him,  thumping  the  table,  her  nor- 
mally calm  eyes  glaring.  In  the  cool  peace  of  even- 
ing after  a  good  dinner  there  were  a  few  classical 
records  to  be  played  or  she  might  take  up  her 
flute.  Her  talk  (low-pitched)  was  sometimes  witty, 
always  congenial. 

In  1934  she  was  back  in  Cambridge  to  write 
and  lecture.  Earlier  she  had  been  a  research  fel- 
low (1929-32)  at  Newnham  College,  now  she  was 
director  of  studies  there  (1933-42);  she  was  to 
ser\e  intermittently  as  an  associate  and  on  the 
governing  body.  In  1939  appointment  to  the  Dis- 
ney chair  of  archaeology  distinguished  her  as  the 
first  woman  professor  in  the  university.  Char- 
acteristically she  left  it  to  enlist  as  a  section  officer 
in   the   photographic   intelligence    unit   of  the 
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Women's  Auxilian  Air  Force  (1942-5).  With  the 
end  of  the  war  she  returned  to  professional  duties 
and  reorganized  departmental  teaching,  particu- 
larly expanding  part  ii  of  the  tripos  in  archaeology 
and  anthropology.  Meanwhile  old  bonds  with 
France  were  strengthened  by  collaboration  with 
Suzanne  de  St  Mathurin  in  the  excavation 
(1948-63)  of  the  Angles  Cave  (Vienne)  and  its 
extraordinar>  Magdalenian  sculptures. 

On  retirement  (1952)  intellectual  rigour  took 
her  back  to  Palestine,  determined  to  relate  her 
Carmel  culture  sequence  to  the  geochronology  of 
the  late  glacial  raised  beaches  of  the  Levantine 
coast.  Five  years  of  strenuous  digging  produced  a 
tentative  correlation.  Her  heart  was  overtaxed.  In 
1962  she  had  to  deliver  the  Huxley  lecture  seated 
and  the  next  year  was  her  last  in  the  field.  In  June 
1968,  soon  after  receiving  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Societ\-  of  .Antiquaries,  she  had  a  stroke.  At  her 
request  as  a  Roman  Catholic  she  was  moved  to 
Hope  House,  Cambridge.  She  died  there  18 
December  1968.  She  had  an  Oxford  D.Sc.  and 
honoran,"  degrees  from  Pennsylvania,  Toulouse, 
and  Poitiers;  and  she  was  elected  to  fellowship  of 
the  British  .Academy  in  1952.  She  was  appointed 
CBE  in  1965.  She  was  unmarried. 
(Gertrude  Caton-Thompson  in  Proceedings  ojllie British 
Academy,  vol.  Iv,  1969;  Suzanne  de  St  Mathurin  in 
Nemnham  College  Roll  teller,  1970;  biographical  notes  on 
research  fellows  in  Newnham  College  Regisler,  infor- 
mation from  Grahame  Clark;  personal  knowledge.  | 

jAc;QUF.rrA  Hawkes 

GARWAY  or  GARRAWAY,  William  (1617- 
1 70 1 ),  .\1P,  was  baptized  at  St  Peter  le  Poer,  Lon- 
don, 10  .April  1 61 7,  the  eldest  of  the  ten  children 
(five  sons  and  five  daughters),  of  whom  the  last 
three  died  in  childhood,  of  Sir  Henr)  Garraway 
[q.v.],  draper  and  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
1639-40,  of  Broad  Street,  London,  and  his  wife 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Henr\  Clitherow,  mer- 
chant of  London.  I  le  was  educated  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  in 
1632.  In  1635  he  was  granted  a  pa.ssport  to  travel 
abroad.  His  father  was  one  of  the  staunchest 
Royalists  in  the  City  during  the  civil  war,  and 
Garway  himself  took  a  commission  in  the  royal 
army  as  captain  of  foot.  I  le  was  captured  in 
November  1644.  In  1646  his  father  died. 

After  the  Restoration  (Janvay  was  in  1661 
returned  to  Parliament  fi)r  Chichester,  and 
quickly  became  one  of  its  most  a.ssiduous  mem- 
bers. I  le  was  soon  associated  with  a  group  around 
Sir  John  Vaughan  (q.v.|,  also  including  Sir  Tho- 
mas Littleton  and  Sir  Richard  Temple  |q.v.|,  who 
frequently  voiced  concern  during  the  1660s  that 
the  restored  government's  need  to  secure  itself  in 
power,  coupled  with  Parliament's  Royalist  enthu- 
sxzsvn,  might  lead  to  the  erosion  of  England's  laws 
and  liberties.  With  Vaughan,  he  defended  Tem- 

f)lc  and  (ieorge  Digby,  second  Karl  of  Bristol 
q.v. I,  from  the  government's  attempt  to  prevent 


their  impeachment  of  Edward  Hyde,  first  Earl  of 
Clarendon  [q.v.].  Before  the  second  Dutch  war 
they  argued  for  parliamentary  control  of  the 
revenue  destined  for  the  war,  and  during  the 
session  of  1666-7  Garway  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  group's  attacks  on  government  corrupdon, 
proposing  a  statuton,  committee  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  money  which  had  been  given  for 
the  war  with  the  Dutch.  Despite  the  failure  of  the 
bill  to  give  effect  to  the  committee,  Garway  was 
one  of  the  government's  critics  who  were 
included  in  the  royal  commission  on  public 
accounts  appointed  during  the  following  proroga- 
tion. With  the  fall  of  Clarendon  and  the  rise  to 
power  of  George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham [q.v.],  his  ally  in  the  session  of  1666-7, 
Garway  was  appointed  in  1 668  to  the  committee 
of  trade.  Nevertheless,  throughout  1669,  often  in 
concert  with  Sir  'Thomas  Lee  [q.v.],  he  continued 
to  press  for  further  investigation  of  corrupt  prac- 
tices in  government  accounts,  to  argue  for  limits 
to  the  supply  granted  to  the  king  and  against  the 
new  assessment  and  excise  taxes,  the  first  of 
which  he  described  as  'a  mark  of  our  chains'. 

In  1 67 1,  however,  he  accepted  a  commission- 
ership  of  the  customs.  Many  were  surprised  when 
he  and  Sir  Thomas  Lee  (who  later  admitted  to 
receiving  money  from  the  lord  treasurer, 
Thomas,  first  Baron  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  q.v.) 
supported  the  government  in  Februarv  1673  in  its 
request  for  £1.2  million  in  order  to  carr>  on  the 
war  with  the  Dutch.  Despite  this,  though,  Garway 
continued  to  articulate  su.spicions  of  the  court. 
From  1673  he  was  increasingly  concerned  over 
the  growth  of  popen, .  I  le  criticized  the  French 
war,  and  joined  the  attack  on  the  members  of  the 
cabal.  In  1675  he  attacked  the  granting  of  money 
for  rebuilding  the  na\y.  At  the  end  of  the  autumn 
session  of  Parliament  he  was  finally  dismissed 
from  his  position  as  customs  commissioner. 

While  he  continued  to  press  the  court  against 
the  excise  and  against  France,  he  seems  to  have 
maintained  his  distance  from  the  most  prominent 
of  the  government's  opponents,  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbur>  [q.v.],  and 
Buckingham.  During  the  Exclusion  Parliaments, 
in  which  he  sat  for  Arundel,  he  opposed  the 
exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York  (later  James  II): 
instead,  he  demanded  measures  against  popery, 
frequent  Parliaments,  the  disbandment  of  the 
army,  and  the  uniting  of  the  Protestants.  Ciar- 
way's  resistance  to  exclusion  perhaps  earned  him 
the  respect  of  the  government  of  James  II.  1  le  was 
returned  again  to  the  16H5  Parliament,  and  in 
1688  was  approved  as  deputy  lieutenant  andJP. 

Nevertheless,  he  greeted  the  Revolution  with 
relief:  in  the  Convention  Parlianieiit  he  was 
among  the  first  to  support  William's  coup, 
although  he  saw  it  as  crucial  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Ijigland's  liberties  more  secure. 
As  the  new  government  consolidated  itself,  (lar- 
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way  returned  to  his  more  customary  role  as  the 
watchdog  of  the  nation's  purse:  in  1689-90  he 
was  active  in  pursuing  miscarriages  in  the  supply- 
ing of  the  troops  in  Ireland. 

In  the  election  of  1690  Garway  finally  lost  his 
seat  at  Arundel.  Although  he  lived  for  eleven 
more  years,  he  did  not  stand  again.  Garway's 
learning  and  his  frugalitv'  were  widely  admired, 
and  he  seems  to  have  demanded  of  the  govern- 
ment the  same  standards.  Garway  was  a  staunch 
Royalist,  who  ne\  ertheless,  like  his  early  associate 
John  V'aughan,  seemed  to  believe  that  constant 
vigilance  had  to  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
England's  liberties  or  the  wasting  of  its  wealth. 
He  never  married,  and  died  4  August  1701.  He 
was  buried  in  Ford,  Sussex. 

[B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  uf  Commons  1660- j6go, 
1983;  Bodleian  Library,  Carte  MSS  215,  fol.  29. j 

P.  C.  Sf.awarj) 

GASCOYNE,  Joel  (i 650-1 705),  chart-maker, 
suneyor,  and  cartographer,  was  baptized  in  Holy 
Trinity  parish,  Hull,  31  October  1650,  the 
younger  child  and  only  son  of  Thomas  Gascoyne, 
master  mariner.  The  family  was  of  some  emi- 
nence in  Hull  and  especially  in  the  Hull  Trinity 
House.  Joel  Gascoyne  was  apprenticed  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  from  21  October  1668  to 
John  Thornton.  Thornton  was  one  of  a  group  of 
manuscript  chart-makers,  who,  since  the  early 
seventeenth  centur\,  had  pUed  their  trade  as 
members  of  the  Drapers'  Company  in  shops  lin- 
ing the  streets  and  alleys  down-ri\er  from  the 
Tower  of  London. 

In  1675  Gascoyne  established  himself  in  busi- 
ness as  a  chart-maker  at  'The  Signe  of  the  Flatt 
neare  Wapping  Old  Stayres  three  doares  below 
the  ChappelT.  As  a  full  member  of  the  Drapers' 
Company  and  with  apprentices  indentured  to  him 
he  produced  manuscript  and  engraved  charts.  He 
built  up  a  considerable  reputation  in  chart- 
making,  his  advice  being  sought  in  1680  and 
again  in  1685  by  Samuel  Pepys  (q.v.),  secretan,  to 
the  Admiralty .  Gascoyne's  last  payment  of  dues  to 
the  Drapers'  Company  was  recorded  in  February' 
1689  and  from  this  date  his  energies  were 
directed  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  towards  land 
sur\'eying.  In  1691  Gascoyne  mapped  the  estates 
of  James  Cecil,  third  Earl  of  Salisbury  (q.v.|;  the 
following  year  he  mapped  Sayes  Court  for  John 
Evelyn  [q.v.],  and  in  1692  he  was  directed  by 
Samuel  Travers,  sur\eyor  of  land  revenue  to 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary ,  to  make  a  sur\  ey 
of  the  'Mannor  of  East  Greenwich  in  Kent'  fol- 
lowing the  grant  by  the  monarchs  of 'the  house  at 
Greenwich  to  be  a  hospital  for  wounded  seamen'. 

Gascoyne's  most  important  work  was  done  in 
Cornwall.  I  le  produced  t\\  o  large  atlases  of  estate 
maps;  the  Stowe  Atlas  of  thirty -three  manuscript 
maps  on  vellum,  detailing  estates  owned  by  the 
Grenville  family  around  Kilkhampton,  and  the 


Lanhydrock  Atlas  of  four  large  volumes  contain- 
ing 258  manuscript  maps  on  vellum,  compiled 
between  1694  and  1699,  of  properties  scattered 
widely  over  the  county  belonging  to  the  Robartes 
family.  .At  the  same  time  Gascoyne  took  the 
opportunity  of  sun  eying  the  whole  of  Cornwall; 
as  a  result  of  this  new  field-work  a  map,  dedicated 
to  Charles  Bodville  Robartes,  second  Earl  of 
Radnor  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Cornwall,  was 
published  on  27  March  1699;  it  is  on  what  was  for 
the  period  the  large  scale  of  almost  one  inch  to  the 
mile.  In  1700  Gascoyne  issued  proposals  to  pro- 
duce a  similar  map  for  Devon  but,  probably 
through  lack  of  support,  this  did  not  materialize 
and  he  returned  to  London.  He  continued  sur- 
veying for  the  Earl  of  Radnor  in  Oxfordshire  and 
for  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  in  Hertfordshire,  among 
others.  Between  1702  and  1703  he  surxeyed  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  producing  manuscript  and 
printed  maps  of  the  individual  'hamlets'. 

Joel  Gascoyne  died  in  London  13  February 
1705  leaving  a  wife,  Elizabeth.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly a  pioneer  in  his  specifications  for  county 
maps  and  initiated  the  eighteenth-century 
remapping  of  England  on  large  scales. 

[W .  Ravenhili,  'Joel  Gascoyne,  a  Pioneer  of  Large-scale 
County  Mapping',  Imago  MunJi,  vol.  xx\i,  1972,  pp. 
60-70.1  W'lLLI.A.VI  RaVENHILL 

GASKELL,  Holbrook  (18 13-1 909),  chemical 
manufacturer,  was  born  5  March  181 3  in  W  aver- 
tree,  near  Liverpool,  the  eldest  son  (there  was 
also  at  least  one  daughter)  of  Roger  Gaskell, 
manager  of  the  commercial  branch  of  a  Warr- 
ington sailcloth  firm,  and  his  wife  and  cousin 
Anne  Hunter. 

Educated  at  a  private  school  in  Norton  near 
Sheffield,  Gaskell  was  apprenticed  as  a  clerk  to 
Yates  &  Cox,  Liverpool  iron  merchants  and  nail- 
makers,  in  1827.  In  1836  he  joined  James 
Nasmyth  [q.v.]  as  a  partner  with  responsibility  for 
commercial  and  financial  operations  at  the 
Bridgewater  foundry  at  Patricroft  near  Manches- 
ter. GaskelTs  business  acumen  placed  Nasmyth, 
Gaskell  &  Co.  among  the  leading  engineering 
firms  in  Britain,  but  in  June  1850  ill  health  forced 
him  to  retire. 

In  June  1855,  his  health  restored,  he  entered 
into  a  second  partnership,  this  time  with  Henry 
Deacon  [q.v.],  industrial  chemist  and  former 
apprentice  of  Nasmyth.  \x  first  Gaskell  sup- 
ported Deacon's  plans  to  manufacture  alkali  by 
the  new  Soh  ay  process,  but  later  persuaded  him 
for  financial  reasons  to  employ  the  older  Leblanc 
method.  In  the  1860s  Gaskell,  Deacon  &  Co.  was 
among  the  largest  and  most  successful  chemical 
works  in  \\  idnes,  owing  to  Gaskell's  commercial 
management  and  Deacon's  method  of  recovering 
chlorine  for  bleaching-powder  manufacture. 
Gaskell  was  actively  involved  with  the  firm  until 
the  1 870s,  after  which  he  remained  a  director 
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until  November  1890,  when  it  was  absorbed  into 
the  United  Alkali  Co.  He  was  then  appointed  to  a 
\ice-presidency  in  recognition  of  his  ser\  ices  to 
chemical  industr\ . 

Gaskell  had  wide  interests  in  the  north-west. 
Inspired  by  a  sense  of  private  and  public  dut>',  he 
sened  as  a  magistrate  in  \\  idnes  for  many  years. 
In  politics  he  was  an  active  Liberal,  and  after 
1886,  Liberal  Unionist,  a  member  of  the  Liver- 
pool Reform  Club,  and  a  supporter  of  radical 
causes,  including  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Interested  in  education,  he  donated  nearly 
£6,000  towards  the  endowment  of  a  chair  of 
botanv  and  the  provision  of  chemistrv  laborator- 
ies at  Universit>  College,  Liverpool.  He  pre- 
sented Widnes  with  public  baths  in  1889  and 
supported  convalescent  homes  in  Heswall  and 
Southport.  He  was  a  proprietor  of  the  Liverpool 
Daily  and  Weekly  Post  and  Echo  and  became  chair- 
man when  the  Daily  Post  and  Liverpool  Mercury 
amalgamated  in  1904.  An  art  connoisseur,  Gas- 
kell owned  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  paint- 
ings in  the  north  of  England,  including  works  by 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  John  Constable  [qq.v.]. 
The  collection  was  loaned  to  the  Walker  .Art  Gal- 
lery, Liverpool,  in  1885. 

in  1 84 1  Gaskell  married  Frances  Ann, 
daughter  of  Henr\  Bellhouse,  of  Victoria  Park, 
Greenhayes,  .Manchester.  They  had  three  sons 
and  three  daughters.  All  three  sons  became 
partners  in  the  family  firm;  one  of  them  (IIol- 
brook,  born  1 878),  a  director  of  ICl,  was  knighted 
in  1942.  The  physiologist  Walter  Holbrook  Gas- 
kell [q.v.]  was  his  nephew.  Holbrook  Gaskell  died 
in  \\  oolton  Wood  near  Liverpool  8  .March  1909. 

(D.J.  Jeremy  (ed.),  Dictionar)'  of  Business  Biography, 
1984;  Lrierpijul  IVeekty  Post,  10  March  1909;  I).  VV.  F. 
Hardie  and  R.  Dickinson,  'Gasiceil  Deacon  1853- 
1953)',  ICI  Ltd.,  General  Chemical  Division  .\'eips, 
August  1953;  D.  \V.  F.  Hardie,  A  Hislor\  of  the  Chemical 
Industry  in  Widnes,  1950.I  N.  G.  CoLF.Y 

GEIKIE,  James  Murdoch  (1839-1915),  geolo- 
gist, was  born  23  August  1839  in  Edinburgh,  the 
third  son  and  third  of  eight  children  of  James 
Stuart  CJeikic,  minor  Edinburgh  businessman, 
musician,  and  music  critic,  and  his  wife  Isabella 
Thorn,  the  daughter  of  a  Dunbar  sea  captain.  I  lis 
uncle  was  the  artist  Walter  (leikie  Iq.v.],  and  his 
eldest  brother  was  the  geologist  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie  |q.v.|.  I  le  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh 
High  School  (1850-3)  and  as  a  schoolboy  he 
joined  in  the  geological  rambles  of  his  brother 
Archibald  and  John  Young,  the  future  professor 
of  natural  histor\  at  (ilasgow  University.  In  1854 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer  and  publisher, 
'ITlomas  (ionstable  |q.v.|,  but  disliked  bdih  the 
work  and  the  indoor  confinement.  1  le  renounced 
hi.s  apprenticeship  in  1H58  and  resolved  to  follow 
hiii  eldest  brother  into  the  ranks  of  the  (ieological 
Sune)'.  W  hile  awaiting  a  vacancy  he  joined  the 


natural  history  class  at  Edinburgh  University 
under  George  James  Allman  [q.v.]. 

In  October  1861  he  joined  the  local  branch  of 
the  Geological  Suney  as  assistant  geologist.  He 
was  promoted  geologist  in  1867,  when  the  branch 
was  reorganized  as  the  Geological  Suney  of 
Scotland  with  .Archibald  as  its  director,  and  he 
was  promoted  district  sur\eyor  in  1869.  With  the 
Sur\ey  he  was  in  his  element.  He  loved  both  the 
outdoor  life  and  the  companionship  of  genial  and 
talented  colleagues.  He  was  a  hardy,  enthusiastic, 
and  capable  field  geologist,  the  superficial 
deposits  being  his  chief  interest.  For  the  Sur\'ey 
he  mapped  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians,  in  the 
Southern  Uplands,  and  in  the  Ayrshire  and 
Lanarkshire  coalfields,  while  from  1875  until 
1882  his  station  was  at  Perth.  He  achieved  an 
internadonal  reputation  as  a  student  of  the  Qua- 
ternar\-  and  his  book  The  Great  Ice  Age  (1874) 
became  a  classic.  Among  his  other  texts  his  Out- 
lines of  Geology'  (1886)  and  his  Structural  and  Field 
Geologi'  for  Students  (1905)  both  appeared  in 
several  editions. 

In  1 882  Archibald  Geikie  was  appointed  direc- 
tor-general of  the  Geological  Suney  and  he 
moved  to  London,  leaving  vacant  the  directorship 
of  the  Scottish  suney  and  the  .Murchison  chair  of 
geologv'  at  Edinburgh  University,  which  he  had 
held  concurrently  with  his  suney  post.  James  was 
his  brother's  obvious  successor  in  both  posts,  but 
.Archibald  announced  first  that  for  the  moment  he 
would  himself  retain  control  of  the  Scottish  sur- 
vey and  second  that  he  would  not  sanction  the 
holding  of  the  .Murchison  chair  by  any  sun'ey 
geologist.  Forced  to  choose  between  the  sun'ey 
and  the  chair,  James  chose  the  latter.  It  was  a 
decision  which  he  regretted  for  some  years, 
although  within  the  universitv  he  proved  an  effec- 
tive teacher  and  he  was  dean  of  the  facultv  of 
science  from  1894  until  19 13.  He  resigned  his 
chair  in  June  1914. 

He  was  elected  FRS  in  1873  and  was  much 
involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  Societv  of 
Edinburgh  (president  1913-15)  and  the  Royal 
Scottish  Cieographical  Society  (president 
1904-10).  He  travelled  widely  in  Europe  and  he 
visited  North  .America  twice.  On  8  July  1875  he 
married  Man,  Simson,  daughter  of  John  Somer- 
ville  Johnston  of  Crailing  Hall.  Jedburgh,  and 
they  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  1  le  died 
suddenly  in  Edinburgh  i  March  19 15. 

|M.  1.  Ncwbigin  and  J.  S.  I'lett,  ./"""'-i  Ceikie:  the  Man 
and  the  (ieolopsl,  1917;  W.  l..  Marsilcn, 'James  (ieikie', 
ill  (icof^raphers:  Biohihliotiraphicul  Studies,  ed.  T.  W. 
Freeman  and  I',  i'inchemel,  vol.  ill,  1979.I 

(ioRDON  1..  illRRIlS  DaVIKS 

(JENEVILLE      or      JOINVII.LE,      (JEOF- 

FREY  I)E  (</.  1314),  soldier,  diplomat,  and  royal 
minister.  [See  (;i;()ll'Rl.Y  1)1.  (iKNI.vi].l.i;.| 
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GEOFFREY  DE  GENEVILLE  or  JOIN- 
VILLE  {d.  13 14),  soldier,  diplomat,  and  royal 
minister,  came  from  Champagne,  and  styled 
himself  lord  of  Vaucouleurs.  He  was  a  younger 
son  of  Simon  de  Joinville;  his  eldest  brother  was 
Jean  de  Joinville,  biographer  of  Louis  IX  of 
France.  Geoffrey  came  to  England  in  1251.  His 
half-sister  was  the  wife  of  Peter  of  Savoy,  Earl  of 
Richmond  [q.v.],  one  of  the  queen's  uncles,  and 
he  was  linked  to  a  powerful  group  of  Savoyards  at 
court.  I  le  was  closely  associated  with  the  heir  to 
the  throne,  the  future  Edward  I,  and  was  with 
him  in  Gascony  in  1255.  Through  marriage  in 
1252  to  the  widow  of  Peter  of  Geneva,  Matilda 
de  Braose,  a  granddaughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Walter  de  Lacy,  sixth  Baron  Lacy  [q.v.],  he 
acquired  lands  in  the  Welsh  marches,  at  Ewyas 
Lacy  and  Ludlow,  and  in  Ireland,  where  he  and 
his  wife  held  half  the  countv  of  Meath.  His  power 
there  was  centred  on  the  great  casde  at  Trim, 
which  he  held  at  the  king's  pleasure. 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  used  the  Gene- 
ville  castle  at  Ludlow  in  the  days  after  his  escape 
from  custody  in  1265.  Geoffrey  also  provided 
important  assistance  in  Ireland  in  that  year.  He 
showed  great  political  skill  in  reconciling  Mont- 
fortian  and  royalist  supporters,  enabling  Edward 
to  receive  significant  support  from  Ireland  in  the 
campaign  that  culminated  in  victorv  at  Evesham. 

Ihere  was  a  strong  crusading  tradition  in  the 
Geneville  family,  extending  back  to  the  mid- 
twelfth  centurv':  Geoffrey  and  his  brother  W  illiam 
duly  accompanied  Edward  on  crusade  in  1270, 
but  returned  before  him.  Geoffrey  was  then 
appointed  justiciar  of  Ireland  in  1273,  a  post  he 
held  until  1276.  He  sened  in  Edward's  Welsh 
wars,  but  his  interests  increasingly  centred  upon 
Ireland:  in  1283  he  granted  his  English  lands  to 
his  son  Peter.  Later  in  Edward  I's  reign  he  and  his 
wife  had  a  series  of  disputes  with  the  Dublin 
government.  They  had  been  successful  in  the 
1 250s  in  recovering  the  original  franchisal  rights, 
as  they  had  existed  under  1  lenrv  II,  in  their  libert) 
of  Trim.  In  1293,  however,  the  liberty  of  Trim 
was  taken  into  the  king's  hands,  following  a  dis- 
pute over  a  case  of  imprisonment.  The  liberty  was 
restored  two  years  later  in  recognition  of  Geof- 
frey's service  in  Wales.  It  was  confiscated  again  in 
1302,  but  eventually,  after  a  long  struggle,  he 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  palatine  rights. 
Geoffrey  was  fortunate  in  having  the  support  of 
the  king  in  his  arguments  with  royal  officials  in 
Ireland. 

Geoffrey  was  an  experienced  diplomat:  he  took 
part  in  negotiations  with  the  Welsh  prince 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  (q.v.)  in  1267,  and  in  1280 
he  acted  as  Edward's  proctor  in  Paris.  In  1290 
and  1300  he  went  on  missions  to  the  papal  curia, 
and  in  1298  and  1299  took  part  in  Anglo-French 
peace  negotiations.  His  major  role  in  domestic 
politics  came  in  1297,  when  he  supported  the 


king  in  the  crisis  caused  by  royal  demands  for 
men  and  money  for  the  French  war.  Edward 
summoned  troops  to  London,  and  demanded  that 
Roger  Bigod,  fifth  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  third  Earl  of  Hereford 
[qq.v.],  enrol  them,  in  their  capacities  as  marshal 
and  constable.  This  the  earls  refused  to  do,  so  the 
king  replaced  them  in  their  offices  with  Geoffrey 
de  Geneville  and  Thomas  de  Berkeley  respect- 
ively. Geoffrey's  appointment  was  appropriate,  as 
he  had  been  assistant  to  the  marshal  in  the  Welsh 
war  of  1282.  Once  the  crisis  was  over,  the  office 
reverted  to  the  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

Geoffrey  de  Geneville  outlived  his  two  sons, 
Geoffrey  and  Peter,  and  died  in  13 14,  far  from 
his  native  Champagne  and  full  of  years,  at  the 
Dominican  priorv  of  Trim,  to  which  he  had 
retired  in  1308.  I  lis  heiress,  his  granddaughter 
Joan,  married  Roger  .Mortimer,  eighth  Baron  of 
Wigmore  [q.v.],  lover  of  Queen  Isabella  [q.v.]. 

[.■\.  Clarke  ei  al.  (eds.),  t'uedera,  1816-69;  C.  E.  Cok- 
ayne,  Complete  Peerage,  new  edn.,  vol.  v,  1926;  \1.  C. 
Prestuich,  Edward  I,  1988;  G.  H.  Hand,  English  Law  in 
Ireland  i2go-i324,  1967;  R.  Frame,  'Ireland  and  the 
Barons'  wars',  in  I'hirteenlh  Cenlurf  England,  \oi.  i  (ed. 
P.  R.CossandS.  D.  Lloyd).  1986;  S.  D.Uoyd,  English 
Society  and  the  Crusade  121 6-  /  J07,  1 988.  j 
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GEORGE  FREDERICK  ALEXANDER 
CHARLES  ERNEST  AUGUSTUS,  second 
Duia  OF  Cl MBERLA.ND  and  King  George  V  of 
Hanover  (1819-1878),  was  born  in  Berlin  27 
May  1 8 19,  and  was  thus  three  days  younger  than 
his  cousin.  Queen  \'ictoria.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  Ernest  .Augustus  (fifth  son  of  George  III),  first 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his  wife  Friederike 
Caroline  Sophia  Alexandrina  of  Mecklenburg. 
Ernest  .Augustus  succeeded  his  brother,  \V  illiam 
IV,  as  King  Ernst  .August  II  of  Hanover  in  1837. 
Most  of  Prince  George's  boyhood  was  spent  at 
Kew  where,  in  March  1833,  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes  after  an  unexplained  accident.  He 
acceded  to  the  throne  of  Hanover  upon  his 
father's  death,  18  November  1851. 

Bismarck,  received  in  audience  two  years  later, 
left  a  vivid,  pitiless  account  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
blind  king's  handling  of  government  business, 
without  a  minister  in  attendance,  in  a  study  'lit- 
tered with  everv  imaginable  kind  of  public  and 
private  papers'.  In  1866  loyaltv  to  the  German 
Confederation  made  George  side  with  .Austria 
and  oppose  Prussia  in  the  contest  for  German 
primacy.  I  le  was  present  when  his  troops  repelled 
the  Prussians  at  Langensalza  but,  within  a  few 
days,  his  kingdom  was  overrun  and  he  escaped  to 
Austria.  From  Hietzing  he  protested  in  vain  at 
Prussia's  annexation  of  Hanover  and  the  seques- 
tration of  his  estates. 

In  1843  he  married  Princess  .Marie  Alexan- 
drina, daughter  of  Joseph,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
.Altenburg.  They  had  a  son  and  two  daughters. 
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George's  last  years  were  spent  in  Paris,  the 
tedium  of  exile  relieved  by  the  pleasures  of  music; 
he  died  there  suddenly  12  June  1878,  after  a  drive 
through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  To  avoid  political 
embarrassment  Queen  \  ictoria  had  discouraged 
her  cousin  from  setding  in  England  but,  as  a 
prince  of  Great  Britain,  he  was  buried  at  St 
George's  chapel,  W  indsor,  where  his  Garter  ban- 
ner had  hung  since  1835.  His  only  son,  Ernest 
Augustus  William  Adolphus  George  Frederick 
(1845-1923),  resumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, as  third  duke. 

(E.  Rosendahl,  Kiinig  Georg  V  von  Hannaier,  Hanover, 
1928;  G.  M.  Willis  (ed.),  Hannoiers Schicbalsjahr  1866, 
im  Briefivechsel Kiinig  Georgs  I  mil  der Kiinigin  Marie,  Hil- 
desheim,  1 966;  .Alan  Palmer,  Crowned  Cousins:  the  Anglo- 
German  Royal  Connection,  1985.)  .Alan  P.-kl.vif.r 

GEORGE,  Walter  Goodall  (1858-1943),  run- 
ner, was  the  second  of  three  children  and  younger 
son  of  Frederick  Benjamin  George,  chemist  and 
druggist  of  Calne,  Wiltshire,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth. George's  birth  was  not  registered  but  his 
baptism  was  on  8  October  1 858  and  he  celebrated 
his  birthday  on  9  September.  In  1874,  aged  fif- 
teen, George  became  'apprenticed  to  chemistry' 
in  Worcester  and  was  often  obliged  to  work  a 
fourteen-hour  day.  He  grew  up  to  a  lithe  5  feet 
11^  inches  and  10^  stone.  His  earliest  sporting 
interests  were  as  a  co-founder  of  the  Worcester 
Rugby  Football  Club  and  as  a  penny-farthing 
cyclist  in  1876.  In  1878  he  became  the  joint  win- 
ner in  Birmingham  of  a  handicap  walking  race 
over  a  mile  with  a  45 -yard  handicap. 

At  this  time  the  fastest  anyone  had  yet  covered 
the  English  mile  distance  had  been  set  by  the  pro- 
fessional runner,  William  Richards,  at  4  minutes 
17^  seconds  in  Manchester  on  19  August  1865. 
On  I  June  1878  the  nineteen-year-old  George 
wrote  dow  n  his  thoughts  on  how  some  ten  yards  a 
lap  (5-7  seconds  of  the  total  time)  could  be 
knocked  off  the  then  world  standard.  I  le  pro- 
claimed his  plan  to  much  mirth.  The  deed,  he 
said,  could  be  done  with  laps  of  59,  63,  66,  and  64 
seconds.  Remarkably,  more  than  seven  years  later 
he  ran  laps  of  58^,  63^,  65^,  and  66  seconds  at 
Lillie  Bridge,  London,  on  23  August  1886  to 
establish  a  world's  best  time  of  4  minutes  1 2^ 
seconds  that  was  unbeaten  anywhere  for  the  next 
twenty-eight  seasons  and  was  unbeaten  by  a  Bri- 
ton for  forty-nine  years,  until  Sydney  Wooderson 
returned  4  minutes  127  seconds,  running  in 
Glasgow  on  3  August  1935. 

(jcorgc  won  the  English  championship  for  the 
mile  and  the  four  miles  in  1 879  and  the  same  dis- 
tances at  the  inaugural  Amateur  .Athletic  Associ- 
ation championships,  which  were  open  to  the 
world  in  the  following  year.  In  1882  and  in  1883 
he  performed  the  feat  of  taking  the  hall-mile, 
one-mile,  four-mile,  and  ten-mile  champion- 
ships. I  lis  dominance  was  such  that  few  dared 


challenge  him  and  some  of  his  titles  were  'walk- 
overs'. 

George  was  a  moderate  smoker  and  his  favour- 
ite meal  before  a  race  was  a  glass  of  beer  and  a 
hunk  of  bread  and  cheese.  He  was,  however, 
often  racked  by  asthma  and  suffered  much  from 
hay  fever.  He  became  unbeatable  over  the  middle 
distances  in  an  era  before  training  became  scien- 
tific. One  of  his  training  runs  over  a  mile  was 
timed  at  4  minutes  98  seconds  but  the  absence  of 
opposition  and  official  timekeepers  rendered  the 
mark  unofficial.  He  won  more  than  1,000  cups 
and  prizes  as  an  amateur,  setting  records  ranging 
from  1 ,000  yards  to  1 2  miles.  Additionally  he  won 
the  English  national  cross-countr\  title  in  1882, 
1883,  and  1884. 

George  turned  professional  in  1886  and  was 
thus  able  to  confront  over  a  mile  the  leading 
pedestrian  of  the  Victorian  age — W  illiam  Jeffrey 
Cummings  (1858-1919)  of  Paisley.  The  police, 
who  were  overwhelmed,  estimated  that  30,000 
people  converged  on  the  red-brick  dust  track  at 
Lillie  Bridge,  West  Brompton,  London,  to  bet  on 
the  outcome  of  the  gladiatorial  duel  between 
George  and  Cummings.  Only  after  he  finished  in 
his  world's  best  time  of  4  minutes  1 2^  seconds  did 
George  learn  that  the  tenacious  Scot  had  col- 
lapsed sixty  yards  from  the  tape  and  had  fallen  on 
the  grass.  George  made  five  journeys  to  the 
United  States,  both  as  an  amateur  and  as  a  pro- 
fessional, and  proved  himself  to  be  the  world's 
greatest  middle-distance  runner,  so  starting  a 
British  tradition  which  was  continued  by  Wood- 
erson, (Sir)  Roger  Bannister,  Derek  Ibbotson, 
Steve  Ovett,  Sebastian  Coe,  and  Steve  Cram. 

At  St  Nicholas  Church,  Worcester,  on  1 1 
October  1887,  he  married  .Ada  .Annie,  younger 
daughter  of  George  Grainger,  J  P,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Royal  \\  orcester  porcelain  works.  After 
more  than  fift>-tbur  years  of  marriage  she  was  by 
his  side  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -four,  at 
21  Frimley  Gardens,  Mitcham,  south  London,  4 
June  1943.  They  had  one  daughter  and  a  son, 
Walter  Gordon,  who  was  shot  dead  in  an  indus- 
trial fracas  in  San  Francisco  in  March  1932. 

IPeter  H.  Lovesey,  The  Kings  of  Distance,  1968;  Arthur 
K.  \i.Scv,^on el al., Running,  i935;VV.  G. George, Ath- 
letics and  Kindred  Sports,  1902. 1      NORRIS  M(A\lllRlK.R 

GIBBONS,  (Edward)  Stanley  (i  840-1 91 3), 
postage-stamp  dealer,  was  born  21  June  1840  in 
Plymouth,  the  youngest  child  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  William  (lib- 
bons,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  his  wife  liliza- 
beth  Langridge  of  Porlsea,  Hampshire.  He  left 
I  lallorans'  Collegiate  Establislimeni,  Plymouth, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  become  a  junior  clerk  in  the 
Naval  Bank.  On  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother 
only  a  few  weeks  later,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father  as  a  chemist. 
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Already  interested  in  the  new  hobb\  of  stamp- 
collecting,  he  started  to  trade  in  stamps  in  1856 
from  a  desk  in  his  father's  shop.  I  le  began  trading 
as  E.  S.  Gibbons,  then  as  E.  Stanley  Gibbons, 
and  later  as  Stanley,  Gibbons  &  Co.  A  lucky  deal 
in  1863  caused  his  business  to  take  off:  he  bought 
two  sacks  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope  triangular 
stamps  for  £5  from  tw  o  sailors  who  had  won  them 
in  a  raffle  in  Cape  Town.  I  le  later  claimed  to  have 
made  £500  on  the  deal.  In  November  1865  he 
issued  a  sixteen-page  price-list  and  catalogue,  the 
forerunner  of  Gibbons's  catalogues. 

On  his  father's  death  in  1 867  he  took  over  the 
business,  and  in  the  1871  census  he  was  des- 
cribed as  'chemist  and  dealer  in  foreign  stamps'. 
He  sold  the  chemist's  business  in  1872  and 
moved  to  new  premises  at  Plymouth  I  loe.  I  lere 
he  published  his  first  Gibbons  'V.R.'  stamp 
album,  followed  by  the  improved'  and  illustrated 
imperial'  albums. 

In  1874  he  moved  to  London,  first  to  Clapham 
Common,  and  then  in  1876  to  8  Gower  Street. 
He  started  a  monthly  magazine,  the  Philatelk 
Record,  which  was  superseded  by  the  Monthly 
Journal  in  1890. 

At  the  age  of  lift),  in  1890,  he  retired  and  sold 
his  business  to  Charles  J.  Phillips  of  Birmingham 
for  £25,000.  It  became  a  private  limited  company, 
continuing  as  Stanley  Gibbons  Ltd.,  and  he 
remained  chairman  until  his  death.  I'he  firm  hrst 
moved  to  the  Strand  in  189 1.  In  his  retirement  he 
travelled  all  over  the  world,  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco, Egvpt,  Japan,  Cochin,  and  the  Hanoi  exhi- 
bition, witnessing  the  crash  of  the  Orient  Express 
at  Tirnova  in  Bulgaria  in  1894. 

Gibbons  was  married  five  times.  His  first  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1872,  was  Matilda  Woon, 
daughter  of  a  Congregational  minister.  She  died 
in  1877.  He  married  his  second  wife,  Maggie  .\. 
Casey,  daughter  of  a  Pwickenham  publican,  in 
1887.  She  died  in  1899  and  he  married  again,  a 
woman  called  Georgina,  who  appears  to  have 
died  in  1905.  His  fourth  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1905,  was  a  widow,  Mrs  Bertha  Barth  of  Chel- 
sea, daughter  of  Edwin  Boswith,  a  railway  clerk. 
She  died  during  a  visit  to  Ceylon  in  1908.  His 
final  marriage,  in  1909,  was  to  a  widow,  Mrs 
Sophia  Crofts,  of  Kensington,  daughter  of  a  wine 
merchant.  Stanley  Gibbons  died  17  Februarv 
19 1 3  in  London.  He  had  no  children. 
(Charles  J.  Phillips,  'Fitt>  Years  ot  Philately — the  His- 
tor%'  of  Stanley  Ciibbons  Ltd.',  in  Gihhom  Slump  Heekly, 
January-April  1906;  John  llolman  in  Glhbons  Slump 
.Vf«n//)/)',  July-August  1990;  catalogue  ofGibbons  Cata- 
logue Centenary  Exhibition,  1965;  personal  philatelic 
collection.]  Gkorgk  E.  Dixon 

GIBBS,  Antony  (1756-1815),  merchant  and 
banker,  was  born  at  the  family  home  in  the  cath- 
edral close  in  Exeter,  the  sixth  in  the  family  of  five 
sons  and  six  daughters  of  George  .Abraham 
Gibbs,  surgeon  at  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter 


I  lospital,  and  his  w  ife  .Anne  \  icarv ;  an  elder  son. 
Sir  Vicarv  Gibbs  [q.v.|,  became  chief  justice  of 
common  pleas. 

Antony  Gibbs  went  to  Exeter  Grammar 
School.  His  first  trading  venture  was  as  a  woollen 
exporter,  principally  to  Spain  and  Italy;  he  was 
also  briefly  involved  with  a  woollen-cloth  factory- 
near  Exeter.  In  1787-9,  in  circumstances  that  are 
unclear,  he  got  into  financial  difficulties,  losing 
not  only  his  own  money  but  some  of  his  family's:  it 
became  a  matter  of  pride  to  make  good  those 
losses. 

i'he  first  step  in  his  financial  recovery  involved 
setting  up  an  agency  business  in  Madrid  to  sene 
English  and  other  textile  manufacturers.  Later, 
he  joined  a  partnership  in  .Malaga  to  sell  Spanish 
produce  in  England.  When  Spain  declared  war  in 
1796,  Gibbs  faced  another  financial  crisis;  but  he 
was  eventually  able  to  use  Lisbon  as  an  illicit  (and 
profitable)  means  of  entrv  to  the  Spanish  market 
for  English  woollens.  W  hen  peace  came  in  1801, 
Gibbs  was  able  to  set  up  a  profitable  business  in 
Cadiz.  However,  the  outbreak  of  war  again  in 
1805  forced  Gibbs  to  close  in  Cadiz,  and  once 
more  he  had  to  struggle  to  survive.  .A  key  to  the 
realization  of  his  assets  in  Spain  was  a  perilous 
shipment  to  Peru;  the  success  of  at  least  the 
out\vard  journey  meant  financial  relief,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  war  with  Spain  ended  in  1808  that 
Gibbs's  difficulties  really  began  to  abate.  The 
reopening  of  the  Cadiz  house,  and  the  opening  of 
a  London  house  in  partnership  with  his  eldest  son 
under  the  style  '.Antony  Gibbs  &  Son',  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  real  prosperity .  Debts 
were  paid  and  a  profitable  trade  to  and  from  the 
south  of  Spain  energetically  fostered. 

rhe  siege  of  Cadiz  by  the  French  between 
1 8 10  and  1812  led  to  the  closure  of  the  Cadiz 
house;  but  when  the  siege  was  abandoned  trade 
and  profits  rapidly  regained  their  former  levels.  In 
18 13  a  second  son  was  taken  into  partnership, 
and  the  London  house  became  Antony  Gibbs  & 
Sons. 

Gibbs  died  in  London  10  December  181 5.  It 
was  the  trading  contacts  that  he  had  established  in 
Spain  which  enabled  his  firm,  after  his  death,  to 
exploit  so  efficiently  the  opportunities  afforded  in 
South  .America  after  its  liberation  from  Spanish 
control. 

He  married  3  October  1784  Dorothea  Bar- 
netta,  youngest  daughter  of  W  illiam  I  lucks,  a 
Yorkshire  wine  merchant;  they  had  seven  chil- 
dren, tw  o  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

IJ.  .A.  Gibbs,  The  Hislury  ofAnluny  unJ  Dorulheu  Gibbs, 
1922,  which  is  based  on  the  extensive  Gibbs  archive  in 
the  Guildhall  Library,  London.]         1.  G.  Doouttlf. 

GIBSON,  Reginald  Oswald  (1902-1983), 
chemist  and  joint  discoverer  of  polythene,  was 
born  30  September  1902  in  east  Dulwich,  Lon- 
don, the  only  child  of  Samuel  Gibson,  civil 
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senant,  and  his  wife  Ethel  Crowther.  From  Wil- 
son's Grammar  School  in  Camberwell  he  won  a 
scholarship  to  St  Dunstan's  College,  and  from 
there  in  1921  he  entered  the  honours  school  of 
chemistr\  at  Lniversit>  College  London.  With  a 
first-class  degree  (B.Sc.)  he  took  a  junior 
research  post  at  Leiden  Lniversit)  in  1925.  Gib- 
son joined  Brunner,  Mond  &:  Co.  as  a  research 
chemist  at  Winnington  in  Cheshire  in  October 
1926  and  about  that  time  he  acquired  his  nick- 
name, 'Hoot'.  (Hoot  Gibson  was  a  character  in 
the  Wild  West  films  of  the  1920s.) 

In  1927  Gibson  introduced  his  friend  and 
research  collaborator,  Anton  Michels  of  the 
Universit)  of  Amsterdam,  to  his  colleagues  in 
what  was  by  then  ICI.  This  led  to  Gibson  being 
seconded  in  1928  to  work  with  Michels  on  the 
properties  of  gases  at  high  pressures,  and  to  ICI 
becoming  interested  in  the  chemical  effects  of 
high  pressures,  the  theme  of  Gibson's  work  on 
his  return  to  Winnington  in  1931. 

Gibson  was  joined  in  this  research  by  E.  W. 
F"awcett  [q.v.].  On  Friday  24  March  1933  they  set 
up  an  experiment  in  which  a  mixture  of  ethylene 
and  benzaldehyde  was  pressurized  to  1,900 
atmospheres  at  i70°C  in  the  hope  that  the  two 
substances  would  combine  together.  They  did 
not,  but  when  the  apparatus  was  dismantled  on 
the  Monday  Fawcett  noticed  that  the  tip  of  a  steel 
tube  was  coated  with  a  waxy  substance.  It  was  less 
than  half  a  gram,  and  was  the  first  solid  polymer 
of  ethylene  ever  made — to  be  known  as  poly- 
thene. Their  apparatus  was  primitive  and  they 
could  not  control  the  reaction,  so  it  was  another 
two  years  before  a  different  team  took  up  the  work 
again.  Polythene  went  into  production  just  in  time 
to  play  a  crucial  role  in  enabling  radar  equipment 
to  be  deployed  effecti\  ely  in  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

During  \V'orld  War  II  ICI  operated  a  factor) 
making  anti-knock  additives  for  aviation  fuel  and 
Gibson  was  in  charge  of  the  process  work.  The 
business  was  transferred  after  the  war  to  the 
British  Ethyl  Co.  Ltd.  and  in  1948  Gibson  trans- 
ferred too,  as  chief  chemist.  The  postwar  years 
saw  an  enormous  expansion  of  the  business,  and 
Gibson  became  research  and  development 
manager  with  a  team  of  some  1 50  staff  A  long  ill- 
ness caused  him  to  relinquish  his  management 
role,  hut  he  returned  to  work  as  scientific  adviser 
until  his  retirement  in  1963. 

(iihson  played  a  full  part  in  local  and  pro- 
fessional affairs,  holding  office  in  the  United 
Nations  .-Xs.socialion,  the  (Chester  Sailing  Club, 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  (!hemistr\.  His  chair- 
man's address  to  the  Institute's  north-west  sec- 
tion on  'The  Discover)  of  Polythene'  became  no. 
I  in  the  RIC  lecture  series  (1964). 

In  1937  he  married  Lesley  Shena,  daughter  of 
William  Cieorge  Randies,  barrister.  They  had  a 
daughter  and  two  sons.  The  children's  abiding 
memor)  of  their  father  is  his  patience  and  thor- 


oughness: he  never  lost  his  temper,  and  all  tasks 
were  thought  out  and  executed  with  minute 
attention  to  detail.  The  highlight  of  Gibson's  later 
years  was  the  Polyethylenes  1933-83  golden 
jubilee  conference  in  London  injune  1983.  Gib- 
son died  at  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 
22  July  1983. 

(ICI  company  records;  private  information;  personal 
knowledge.]  Anthow  H.  Willbourn 

GIESECKE,  Charles  Lewis  (1761-1833), 
mineralogist,  was  born  Johann  Georg  Metzler  6 
April  1 76 1  in  Augsburg,  Bavaria,  the  eldest  sur- 
viving son  of  the  six  children  of  George  Melchior 
Metzler,  a  Protestant  tailor,  and  his  wife  Sibylla 
Magdalena  Gotz.  Intended  at  first  for  the  church, 
he  was  sent  to  Gottingen,  but  he  soon  turned  to 
legal  studies  and  the  pursuit  of  mineralog)  under 
Johann  Friedrich  Blumcnbach.  At  this  period  he 
had  strong  literan,  and  theatrical  interests.  An 
amateur  composer  and  librettist,  he  wrote  and 
performed  in  operas,  and  he  also  wrote  a  travest)' 
of  Hamlet,  published  in  \  ienna  in  1795.  He 
edited  the  Regenshurger  Theater-Journal  from 
1784  to  1786.  In  1 78 1  he  changed  his  name  to 
Karl  Ludwig  Giesecke.  By  the  late  1780s  he  was 
in  Vienna,  having  spent  the  inter\ening  years  in 
several  south  German  towns  and  intermittently 
visiting  Bremen.  His  connection  with  Mozart, 
which  he  seems  to  have  exaggerated  in  later  life, 
may  have  amounted  to  no  more  than  that  they 
were  both  PYeemasons  and  involved  with  Schika- 
neder's  theatre  company  and  that  he  played  the 
role  of  a  slave  in  The  Magic  Flute.  His  opera 
Oherou,  with  music  by  P.  Wranitzky,  was  per- 
formed and  published  in  Vienna  in  1790. 

In  1794  he  returned  to  mineralog),  studying  at 
the  Freiburg  Bergakademie  under  Abraham 
Gottlob  Werner.  Having  collected  minerals 
widely  in  northern  Europe,  he  finally  settled  in 
Copenhagen,  where  he  became  a  well-known 
collector,  dealer,  and  tutor  in  mineralog).  In  1805 
he  collected  in  the  Faeroes  and  in  the  tbllovving 
year  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment to  collect  in  Cireenland,  where  he  passed 
eight  summers  and  .seven  winters.  During  his 
absence  his  house  and  collections  in  Copenhagen 
were  destroyed  in  the  British  na\  a!  bombardment 
in  1807.  A  ship  carr)ing  some  ol  his  Greenland 
minerals  became  a  prize-of-war  and  was  taken 
into  Leith  where  his  collection  was  sold,  thus 
passing  into  the  hands  ol  vScottish  collectors, 
(liesecke  himself  arrived  in  Leith  in  October 
1813  dressed  in  furs  and  feathers,  his  European 
clothes  having  perished.  In  lAJinburgh  his  por- 
trait (later  obtained  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society) 
was  painted  by  (Sir)  1  lenr\  Raeburn  (q.v.|. 

On  21  Januar)  1814  he  was  elected  professor 
of  mineralog)  at  the  (Royal)  Dublin  Society,  the 
support  of  J.  L.  Foster  |q.v.|,  Chief  Baron  Joy, 
and  the  I  Ion.  (ieorge  Knox  winning  the  post  for 
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him  despite  the  presence  of  such  strong  candi- 
dates as  Robert  Blakewell  and  Thomas  W ea\er 
[qq.v.].  He  learned  EngHsh  in  order  to  deUver  the 
lectures  expected  of  him  in  his  new  post.  He  had 
responsibility  for  the  arrangement  of  the  society 's 
large  mineral  collection  (30,000  specimens, 
including  the  famed  Leskean  cabinet)  in  the 
newly-acquired  premises  at  Leinster  House.  In 
1816  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy  and  made  a  knight  of  the  Danish  Order 
of  Dannebrog,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
allowed  himself  thenceforth  to  be  called  'Sir 
Charles'.  In  1817  the  Dublin  Society  struck  a 
gold  medal  in  his  honour.  From  181 7  until  18 19 
he  was  on  leave  on  the  Continent  where  he  pre- 
sented some  of  his  Greenland  material  to 
museums  in  Copenhagen  and  \  ienna.  The  min- 
eral Gieseckite  was  named  after  him  in  181 7,  but 
his  projected  book  on  Greenland  was  never  com- 
pleted. Back  in  Ireland  he  continued  with  his 
duties  at  the  Society  for  which  he  made  mineralo- 
gical  tours  of  Galway  and  Mayo  (1825),  Donegal 
(1826),  Antrim,  Down,  and  Londonderry  (1828), 
and  Londonderry  and  Tyrone  (1829).  He  died 
unmarried  in  Dublin  5  Alarch  1833.  His  ethno- 
graphical obsenations  in  Greenland  remained  of 
permanent  value. 

|\1SS  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland;  Annals  uf 
Philosophy,  181 3,  ist  series,  p.  218;  Dublin  L  nirersir)' 
Alagazine,  vol.  iii,  1834,  pp.  161,  296;  Setie  Deutsche  Bio- 
graphic, 1 963;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  \ol. 
xli,  1933,  p.  210,  vol.  xliii,  1936,  p.  291,  vol.  \w,  1970,  p. 
i;  K.  J.  V.  Steenstrup  in  Meddelelser  oin  Gronland, 
Copenhagen,  1910]  .\Ial  ricf  Cr.\ig 

GILBERT  OF  ROTHBURY  (ante  1 260-1 321), 
administrator  and  judge,  makes  his  hrst  appear- 
ance in  suniving  records  in  1281.  The  context 
suggests  that  he  must  already  by  then  have  been 
of  age  and  so  was  born  in  or  before  1260.  He 
probably  came  from  Rothbury  in  Northumber- 
land and  the  I  lugh  of  Rothbury  who  was  a  clerk 
of  the  Common  Bench  justice,  William  of 
Brompton,  in  the  1280s  may  have  been  his 
brother.  The  prcn  isions  made  by  his  executors  to 
establish  loan  chests  at  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  after  his  death  suggest  that  Gil- 
bert may  have  recei\ed  some  sort  of  university 
education. 

During  the  1280s  he  was  probably  one  of  the 
clerks  serving  the  justices  of  the  'northern'  eyre 
circuit.  It  is  in  1290,  however,  that  he  first  comes 
into  prominence  with  his  appointment  to  the 
responsible  post  of  clerk  of  the  king's  council.  .\t 
the  same  time  he  also  became  the  first  known 
clerk  of  Parliament  and  thus  was  responsible  for 
beginning  the  compilation  of  the  rolls  of  Parlia- 
ment. Only  a  much  less  comprehensive  record 
had  hitherto  been  kept  of  business  done  in  ParUa- 
ment.  Rothbury  was  probably  not  himself  respon- 
sible for  the  change,  merely  the  executor  of  a 
policy  determined  by  others. 


Rothbury  ceased  to  be  clerk  of  the  council 
when  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  in  1295,  but  he  remained  clerk  of 
Parliament  till  at  least  1307  and  perhaps  as  late  as 
13 14.  The  few  suniving  reports  of  cases  heard  in 
King's  Bench  during  the  period  he  was  a  justice 
(1295-13 1 6)  do  not  suggest  that  he  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  court.  His  senior 
colleague,  Roger  Brabazon  [q.v.],  evidently  had 
the  sharper  legal  mind.  In  13 16  Rothbury  was 
transferred  to  the  Common  Bench  of  which  he 
remained  a  junior  justice  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  Again  there  is  little  evidence  to  suggest 
that  he  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
work  of  the  court. 

In  1 297  an  Irish  attorney  acting  for  the  abbot  of 
Mellifont  in  a  case  before  King's  Bench  sug- 
gested to  the  abbot  that  he  would  be  guaranteed 
success  in  his  litigation  if  he  paid  Rothbury  a 
bribe  of  tw  enty  marks  through  the  attorney.  This 
appears  simply  to  have  been  a  trick  on  the  part  of 
the  attorney,  and  not  evidence  that  Rothbury  was 
known  to  have  been  corrupt.  Surprisingly  for  a 
royal  justice  of  this  period,  there  is  no  evidence  of 
Rothbury  accumulating  lands  or  other  property, 
although  he  did  come  to  hold  a  number  of  bene- 
fices and  in  1306  and  1307  received  papal  dis- 
pensation to  do  so.  He  died  some  time  between 
early  February  1321  (the  end  of  Hilary  term)  and 
4  .\lay  1 32 1  (the  beginning  of  Easter  term). 

(Public  Record  Office.  JUST  i  501,  mm.  48d,  49; 
King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  Plea  Rolls  (KB  27 
and  CP  40)  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I  and  Kdward  II; 
published  and  unpublished  reports  of  cases  in  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Bench;  Select  Cases  in  the  Court  of 
king's  Bench,  \ol.  i,  pp.  Ix-lxi;  Calendar  0/  Papal  Registers, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  3-4,  25,  175,  178-9;  H.  G.  Richardson  and 
G.  O.  Sayles,  The  English  Parliament  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
1 98 1. 1  PailBr\nd 

GILCHRIST,  Percy  Carlyle  (1851-1935), 
metallurgist,  was  born  in  Lyme  Regis  27 
December  1851,  the  elder  son  (there  were  also 
two  daughters)  of  .\lexander  Gilchrist  [q.v.],  bar- 
rister and  writer,  and  his  wife  .\nne  [q.v.  under 
Gilchrist],  daughter  of  John  Parker  Burrows, 
solicitor.  His  boyhood  was  first  spent  in  Guild- 
ford and  then,  from  1856  to  1862,  in  Chelsea,  in 
the  house  next  door  to  Thomas  and  Jane  Carlyle 
[qq.v.),  who  became  close  friends.  Despite  his 
literary  and  artistic  upbringing,  Percy  Gilchrist 
embarked  upon  a  scientific  career.  Unlike  his 
cousin,  Alexander's  nephew,  Sidney  Gilchrist 
Thomas  [q.v.|,  with  whom  he  was  to  collaborate, 
Percy  received  a  complete  education,  first  at 
Felsted  School,  and  then  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  (1868-71),  where  he  trained  as  a  metallur- 
gist and  analytical  chemist  and  was  Murchison 
medallist  in  July  1870.  He  subsequently  gained 
membership  of  the  Institutes  of  Civil  and  Mecha- 
nical Engineers.  His  first  post  was  that  of  analyti- 
cal chemist  at  an  ironworks  at  Cwm  Avon  in 
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Glamorgan.  In  1876  he  took  a  similar  position  at 
the  Blaenavon  ironworks  in  Monmouthshire 
under  the  management  of  Edward  Martin. 

In  1875  Thomas  hit  upon  a  way  of  removing 
phosphorus  from  iron  ores  in  the  process  devel- 
oped by  (Sir)  Henrv  Bessemer  [q.v.]  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel.  To  test  his  idea,  Thomas 
persuaded  Gilchrist  to  carr\-  out  experiments 
during  his  leisure  hours  at  the  Blaenavon  works. 
On  learning  their  secret,  Martin  agreed  to  pay  for 
further  development  and  the  cost  of  the  patents 
taken  out  on  the  dephosphorization  process  in 
1877  and  1878.  Upon  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
cess in  1879,  Gilchrist  moved  to  Middlesbrough 
to  help  perfect  the  dolomite  (magnesium  lime- 
stone) liner  for  the  converter  in  the  works  of 
Bolckow,  \aughan  &  Co.  In  1881  Gilchrist  and 
Thomas  developed  their  own  steelworks.  North 
Eastern  Steel  Co.,  at  Middlesbrough.  When  this 
was  sold  to  Dorman,  Long  &  Co.  in  1903 
Gilchrist  retired  from  active  work  in  metallurgy. 
Between  1882  and  1894  he  was  also  chairman  of 
the  Basic  &  Dephosphorizing  Patents  Co.,  which 
was  set  up  to  safeguard  the  many  patentees  with 
interests  in  the  dephosphorization  process  and 
the  agricultural  disposal  of  the  phosphorus -rich 
basic  slag. 

Gilchrist  was  elected  FRS  in  1 89 1 .  He  was  a 
vice-president  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
(1891),  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts, 
and  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Al- 
though when  awarded  the  Bessemer  medal  in 
1883  Thomas  acknowledged  Gilchrist's  'un- 
wearied exertions,  conspicuous  energy  and 
ability',  Gilchrist  was  always  overshadowed  by  his 
romantic  inventive  cousin,  his  vivacious  mother, 
and  his  talented  brother,  the  painter  Herbert 
Hariakenden  Gilchrist.  In  later  life  he  was  an 
invalid. 

In  1887  Gilchrist  married  Nora,  the  second 
daughter  of  Captain  Lewis  Roper  Fitzmaurice  of 
the  Royal  .Nau.  They  had  a  son  and  daughter. 
Gilchrist  died  in  Pinner,  .Middlesex,  15 
December  1935,  having  sunived  his  cousin  by 
fifty  years. 

|C.  C  H.  Carpenter  in  Obituary  Notices  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal Societ)'y  vol.  ii,  1^36-8;  I).  J. Jfremy  (cd.),  Diclion- 
aryofttusineistiiofirapliy,  1485.!  VV.  Ii.  Hkock 

GILMAN,  Harold  John  Wilde  (1876-1 9 19), 
painter,  was  born  11  l'ebruar>  1876  in  Road, 
Somerset,  the  second  son  of  the  Revd  John  (iil- 
man,  rector  of  Snargate  with  Snave,  Romney 
Marsh,  Kent,  and  his  wile  Emily  I'urcell  ( iulliver, 
daughter  of  a  naval  captain.  I  ic  was  educated  at 
Abingdon,  Rochester,  and  Tonbridge  schools.  In 
1894  he  went  to  Oxford  University  as  a  non-col- 
legiate student  but  ill  health  caused  him  to  leave 
and  he  spent  the  year  1895  acting  as  tutor  to  an 
English  lamily  in  Odessa.  On  his  return  in  1896 


he  attended  Hastings  Art  School,  progressing  in 
1897  to  the  Slade  School  of  Art,  London,  in  the 
great  days  of  Frederick  Brown,  Henry  Tonks, 
and  P.  Wilson  Steer  [qq.v.].  In  1901  he  went  to 
Spain,  for  the  most  part  to  study  and  copy  Velaz- 
quez in  the  Prado.  In  1904,  having  returned  to 
London,  he  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  New 
English  .Art  Club. 

The  turning-point  in  his  career  came  when  he 
met  Walter  Sickert  [q.v.]  and  through  him 
became  a  founder  member  of  the  Fitzroy  Street 
Group,  a  small  society'  of  artists  centred  on  the 
Soho  area  who  were  aw  are  of  post-Impressionist 
developments  in  France.  Robert  Bevan,  one  of 
their  number,  had  worked  at  Pont-Aven  and  had 
known  Paul  Gauguin,  and  Sickert,  whose  sym- 
pathy with  France  went  deep,  owned  a  house  in 
Neuville,  on  the  outskirts  of  Dieppe,  which  he 
lent  for  a  time  to  the  Gilmans.  Gilman  was 
attuned  to  P>ance  and  to  the  new  mood  in  French 
painting  and  at  this  time,  at  first  through  the 
example  of  Sickert,  patterned  coverage  of  the 
canvas  in  the  manner  of  Edouard  Vuillard,  and 
iutiniiste  tonal  areas  in  the  manner  of  Bonnard, 
began  to  be  apparent  in  his  work.  His  palette  was 
lighter  than  that  of  Sickert. 

The  years  before  and  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  \\  ar  I  in  19 14  were  unsettling 
for  experimental  painters.  The  New  English  Art 
Club  had  been  founded  in  1886  somewhat  in 
defiance  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the  Fitzroy 
Street  Group  was  a  dissatisfied  breakaway  from 
it.  In  the  winter  of  1910  Roger  Fry  [q.v.]  had 
staged  the  epochal  exhibition  'Manet  and  the 
Post-Impressionists'  at  the  (jrafton  Gallery, 
when  the  work  of  Paul  Cezanne,  (lauguin,  and 
\  incent  Van  Gogh  was  seen  in  England  virtually 
for  the  first  time.  The  members  ol  the  Fitzroy 
Street  Group,  notably  Gilman,  1.  Charles  Ginner 
Jq.v.j,  and  Spencer  Gore,  were  the  chief  benefici- 
aries of  it.  Gilman  and  Ciore  progressed  almost 
startlingly  in  the  use  of  flat  areas  of  brilliant  col- 
our. In  1911  the  I'itzroy  became  more  or  less 
transformed  into  the  Camden  Town  (iroup,  with 
Ciore  as  president,  and  this  in  turn  gave  way  to  a 
more  broadly  based  society,  the  London  C iroup, 
with  Ciilman  as  president,  in  191 3.  Ciilman  and 
Cjore  held  a  joint  exhibition  as  'neo-Realists'  at 
the  Cariax  (Jallery  in  the  summer  ol  1913.  In 
19 14  Ciilman  exhibited  with  (linnerat  the  Goupil 
Gallery  and  for  this  Ginner  wrote  a  catalogue 
introduction  on  Xeo-Rftilism,  which  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  manifesto.  In  these  and  the  immediate 
subsequent  years  (lilman  painted  the  well-known 
portraits  of  his  landlady,  .\lis  Mounter,  with  her 
teapot. 

The  death  of  Gore  in  1914  was  a  great  loss  to 
( lilman,  but  he  continued  to  experiment.  I  le  had 
been  to  Sweden  in  i()ii  and  Norway  in  1913, 
experiences  which  encourageil  him  in  the  use  of  a 
looser  technique  and  a  thicker  impasto.  In  19 18 
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he  was  commissioned  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment to  record  the  naval  base  at  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  1902  or  1903  he  married  in  Toledo  Grace 
Cornelia,  an  artist,  the  daughter  of  William  Eaton 
Canedy  of  Chicago,  an  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer of  heaxy  mining  machinery.  They  were 
divorced  in  19 17  and  in  the  same  year  Oilman 
married  Sylvia  Hardy,  a  former  student  at  the 
Westminster  School  of  Art.  There  were  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  from  his  first  marriage,  and 
one  son  from  his  second.  After  Oilman's  death  in 
London  12  February  191 9,  in  the  influenza  epi- 
demic, his  wife  married  one  of  his  brothers. 

[Wyndham  l.ewis  and  Louis  F.  Fergusson,  Harold  Gil- 
man,  painter:  an  Appreciation,  1919;  catalogue,  Harold 
Gilman,  Arts  Council  exhibition,  1983;  catalogue.  The 
Painters  of  Camden  Town,  Christie's  exhibition,  1988; 
family  information.)  Kf.nnkth  Garlick 

GIMSON,  Ernest  William  (1864-19 19),  crafts- 
man and  architect,  was  born  in  Leicester,  21 
December  1864,  the  fourth  child  and  second  son 
in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
Josiah  Oimson,  iron-founder,  engineer,  and 
industrial  entrepreneur,  who  established  the  \  ul- 
can  works  in  Leicester,  and  his  second  wife  Sarah 
Ansell.  Josiah  Gimson's  father  was  a  carpenter. 
From  an  early  age  Oimson's  interest  in  buildings 
was  obsessive;  as  a  young  man  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  i  am  thinking  of  architecture  all  the  time  I 
am  awake.' 

After  leaving  Franklin's  School  in  Leicester  in 
1 88 1  Oimson  was  articled  to  a  local  architect, 
Isaac  Barradale,  and  also  attended  Leicester 
School  of  .Art,  where  he  won  national  medals  for 
suburban  housing  and  for  furniture  design.  His 
father  was  a  leading  free  thinker,  founder- 
member  and  president  of  the  Leicester  Secular 
Society ,  and  a  Liberal  member  of  the  city  council. 
Oimson's  view  of  life — which  was  always  to  be 
that  of  the  'idealist  individualist' — was  formed 
more  by  the  mood  and  the  standards  of  that 
crowded,  argumentative,  intellectually  zealous, 
middle-class,  provincial  household  than  by  his 
formal  education. 

In  1884  Gimson  went  to  listen  to  William 
Morris  [q.v.]  lecturing  to  the  Leicester  Secular 
Societ)  on  'Art  and  Socialism'.  .Afterwards  he 
met  .Morris,  who  suggested  the  way  that  he 
should  go  in  combining  his  radical  conscience 
with  his  practical  abilities  in  making  and  design- 
ing. It  was  .Morris  who  encouraged  him  to  go  to 
London,  recommending  him  to  J.  D.  Sedding 
[q.v.],  the  church  architect.  Gimson  was  a  deeply 
solitary  man  with  a  contradictor)  need  for  close 
male  friendships.  In  the  mid- 1880s  in  Sedding's 
office,  he  joined  the  small  convivial  group  of 
young  Arts  and  Crafts  architects,  satellites 
around  Morris  and  Philip  Webb  [q.v.],  becoming 
a  member  of  such   earlv  architectural  action 


groups  as  the  .Art  Workers'  Guild  and  the  Societ)' 
for  the  Protection  of  .Ancient  Buildings.  In  1890 
Oimson,  Detmar  Blow,  and  W.  R.  Lethaby  [q.v.] 
set  up  an  individualistic  decorating  firm,  a 
brotherhood  of  craftsmen  making  and  selling 
their  own  furniture  designs.  This  short-lived 
(until  1892)  but  enthusiastic  enterprise  was  called 
Kenton  &  Co.  and  was  obviously  modelled  on 
-Morris's  own  firm. 

Gimson  subscribed  to  the  principle  that  'doing 
is  designing'.  He  was  fascinated  by  the  practicali- 
ties of  a  new  approach  to  traditional  crafts.  Before 
Kenton  &  Co.  opened  he  had  travelled  to  Bos- 
bur)  in  Herefordshire  to  learn  the  craft  of  turned 
rush-seated  chair-making  from  an  old  man,  Phi- 
lip Clissett,  who  had  been  bodging  chairs  since 
1838.  He  also  learned  the  techniques  of  moulded 
and  modelled  plasterwork  from  the  London  trade 
firm  of  Whitcombe  &  Priestley.  As  his  furniture 
workshops  expanded  Oimson  was  less  able  to 
take  part  in  the  actual  processes  of  making:  his 
chief  role  became  that  of  director  and  designer. 
But  plasterw  ork  w  as  the  one  craft  he  continued  all 
his  life. 

In  1893  Gimson  left  London  with  Sidney 
Barnsley,  a  furniture  maker,  and  went  to  live  in 
Pinbur),  Gloucestershire.  It  was  a  move  rich  in 
symbolic  overtones,  true  to  Oimson's  conviction 
that  one  must  live  near  to  nature  in  uncorrupted, 
incorruptible  surroundings.  The  architect  Ernest 
Barnsley,  Sidney's  brother,  joined  them  with  his 
family.  They  settled  in  Sapperton,  and  Gimson 
had  his  workshops  and  showroom  at  Daneway 
House.  Gimson  and  Ernest  Barnsley,  having 
quarrelled  bitterly,  spent  many  years  scarcely  on 
speaking  terms.  But  their  work  has  recognizable 
st)listic  affinities:  a  clear  respect  for  techniques 
and  materials,  a  deep  love  of  tradition,  and  a 
belief  in  the  vernacular  which  had  a  considerable 
impact  on  both  theor)  and  practice  of  British 
twentieth-centur)  industrial  design. 

Oimson's  furniture  was  his  supreme  achieve- 
ment, the  only  relatively  modern  work  to  bear 
comparison  w  ith  that  of  the  great  English  cabinet- 
makers of  the  eighteenth  centur).  As  an  architect 
he  w  as  a  disappointed  man.  Amongst  his  few  real- 
ized projects  the  most  original  are  Stone\-well 
Cottage  in  .Markfield,  near  Leicester,  and  the 
magnificent  timbered  librar)  at  Bedales  School, 
built  posthumously. 

With  his  tall  well-buih  frame,  his  broad  and 
rather  florid  features,  his  open  honest  gaze,  his 
countr)  yeoman's  tweeds,  Gimson  often  seemed 
the  rural  Englishman  personified.  He  loved  the 
countr)  deeply.  Beneath  his  bluff  exterior  was  an 
immense  austerit).  He  took  his  pleasures 
seriously,  and  when  he  led  the  countr)  dances  in 
the  village  hall  at  Sapperton  it  was  reported  'there 
were  no  idle  feet.' 
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In  1900  he  married  Emily  Ann,  daughter  of  the 
Revd  Robert  Thompson,  \icar  of  Skipsea  in 
Yorkshire.  They  had  no  children.  Gimson  died  in 
Sapperton  1 2  .August  1919  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  there. 

[Ernest  Gimson:  his  Life  and  Work,  1924;  Norman  Jew- 
son,  £fy  Chance  I  Did  Raie,  1973;  Mar\  Comino,  Gimson 
and  the  Bamsleys,  1980;  information  from  Edward 
Barnsley.]  Fiona  .MAcCARxm 

GLEITZE,  Mercedes  (1900-1979),  swimmer, 
was  bom  in  Brighton  18  November  1900,  the 
youngest  of  three  daughters  (there  w  ere  no  sons) 
of  Heinrich  Gleitze,  baker,  and  his  wife  .Anna 
Kurr.  She  spent  her  childhood  partly  in  Brighton 
and  pardy  with  her  grandparents  in  Herzoge- 
naurach,  Bavaria,  being  educated  in  both  coun- 
tries. In  the  early  1920s,  while  working  as  a 
bilingual  secretary  in  W  estminster,  she  spent  her 
spare  time  training  in  the  Thames  to  become  a 
long-distance  swimmer,  accompanied  by  a  hired 
oarsman  in  a  boat.  In  1923  she  set  a  British  ladies' 
record  for  Thames  swimming  (10  hrs.  45  min.). 
In  1927  she  swam  the  120  miles  from  London  to 
Folkestone  in  stages;  and  on  7  October  1927,  at 
her  eighth  attempt,  she  became  the  first  English- 
woman to  swim  the  Channel  (from  France  to 
England  in  15  hrs.  15  min.).  In  1928  she  became 
the  first  person  ever  to  swim  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar (in  12  hrs.  50  min.),  braving  the  perils  of 
whirlpools,  currents,  and  sharks.  Between  1927 
and  1932,  she  also  swam  the  Wash;  Lough 
Neagh;  from  Portstewart  in  Ulster  to  .\loville  in 
the  Irish  Free  State;  Loch  Ryan;  the  Firth  of 
Forth;  around  the  Isle  of  Man  (100  miles)  in 
stages;  the  Hellespont  (from  Europe  to  .Asia 
.Minor);  the  Sea  of  .Marmora;  Wellington  har- 
bour; Galway  Bay;  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Rob- 
ben  Island,  plus  many  more  swims  in  South 
Africa. 

During  these  years  she  also  held  the  British 
record  for  endurance  swimming,  extending  it 
from  26  hrs.  in  Januan,  1930  to  44  hrs.  30  min.  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  then  to  45  hrs.  in  1931,  and 
finally  to  46  hrs.  in  1932.  Ihese  .swims  were 
mainly  in  municipal  baths,  and  she  was  supported 
by  the  community  singing  of  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  came  to  see  her  perform.  She  retired 
in  1932. 

She  had  earned  a  great  deal  of  money  from  her 
swimming,  which  she  then  used  to  set  up  the 
Mercedes  (ileitzc  I  lomcs  for  Destitute  .Men  and 
Women.  She  bought  a  large  eight -bedroomed 
house  in  Leicester,  and  had  it  converted  into  flats, 
which  were  then  made  available  to  homeless 
families.  This  charity  was  run  in  conjunction  with 
the  Leicester  Kolary  (^lub,  which  was  involved  in 
a  scheme  to  move  families  from  distressed  areas 
lo  Leicester;  the  .Mercedes  (ileit/e  Homes  pro- 
vided temporary  accommodation  until  employ- 
ment and  permanent  lodging  could  be  found. 


The  house  was  used  for  this  purpose  from  1933 
until  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  when  it  was 
used  by  the  Leicester  committee  for  refugees 
from  Czechoslovakia,  until  it  was  destroyed  by 
enemy  action. 

In  1929  Mercedes  Gleitze  married  Patrick 
Carey,  of  Dublin,  the  son  of  Patrick  Joseph 
Carey,  tinsmith;  they  had  two  daughters  and  a 
son.  She  died  in  Kingsbury,  London,  9  February 
1979. 

(Swimming  logs  and  certificates  (in  tfie  possession  of 
fier  daughter);  personal  knowledge.] 

DoLOR.\NDA  H.  Pf.VIBF.R 

GLEN,  William  (i  778-1 849),  missionary  and 
biblical  translator,  was  born  in  Lochwinnoch, 
Renfrewshire,  30  January  1778,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Glen,  tailor.  He  matriculated  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1797,  but  left  without  a  degree  and 
studied  at  the  theological  college  of  the  associated 
synod  in  Selkirk,  under  George  Lawson  [q.v.]. 
He  was  ordained  minister  of  a  newly-formed 
congregation  of  burgher  seceders  in  Annan, 
Dumfries,  15  April  1807. 

Glen  and  his  wife  provided  lodgings  in  their 
house  for  Thomas  Carlyle  [q.v.|,  then  mathemat- 
ics master  at  his  old  school,  .Annan  Academy. 
Carlyle  praised  Glen  in  his  Reminiscences  (1881) 
as  'a  most  pure  and  excellent  man,  of  correct 
superior  intellect,  and  of  much  modest  piety  and 
amiability',  and  described  his  wife  as  'a  hand- 
some, brave,  and  cheery-hearted  woman'. 

Glen  resigned  from  Annan  in  November  1816; 
his  discouragement  was  partly  caused  by  the  fric- 
tion created  in  trying  to  raise  sufficient  funds  to 
carry^  on  the  work  of  the  congregation.  I  le  offered 
his  ser\'ices  to  the  Edinburgh  .Missionary  Society 
as  an  overseas  candidate,  thus  fulfilling  a  youthful 
ambition.  .After  training,  Cilen,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  went  as  a  missionary  to  Astrakhan,  in 
southern  Russia,  where  he  remained  for  five 
years.  I  le  achieved  little  proselytizing  success, 
but  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  Turkish  languages.  In 
about  1823  he  began  what  was  to  be  his  principal 
life's  work,  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  I  lebrew  into  Persian.  I  le  began  with  the 
Psalter  and  the  Proverbs,  and  his  translations 
were  published  separately  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  time  that  Cilen 
returned  to  Scotland,  in  1834,  his  reputation  as  a 
Persian  scholar  was  already  established. 

I  le  continued  working  on  his  translation  in 
Scotland  until  1837,  when  he  was  sent  to  Persia 
by  the  synod  ol  the  United  Secession  Church  to 
complete  his  labours.  He  lived  in  Tabriz  and 
Tehran;  in  1843  he  returned  to  Scotland,  bring- 
ing his  completed  manuscript  with  him.  It  was 
printed  by  Thomas  (ionstable  of  lidinburgh 
|q.v.|,  and  published  in  1845,  the  cost  met  by  the 
mission  board  of  the  United  Secession  Church, 
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aided  by  a  grant  of  £500  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Societ\ .  In  1 845  Glen  was  aw  arded 
the  degree  of  DD  by  St  Andrews  Universit). 

Glen  volunteered  to  superxise  the  distribution 
of  his  work  in  Persia,  and  to  circulate  with  it  a  new 
edition  of  the  Persian  translation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament by  I  lenry  Marty  n  [q.v.].  Glen  and  his  son 
Andrew  sailed  for  Persia  by  way  of  Constantino- 
ple in  1847.  In  Januar>'  1848  they  were  received 
by  the  shah,  who  was  presented  with  copies  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  and  a  translation  of 
Sketch  of  the  Evidence  from  Prophecy  (1823)  by 
Alexander  Keith  [q.v.|. 

On  28  September  18 10  Glen  married  Mar- 
garet Scott  of  Annan.  Ihey  had  five  sons,  the 
elder  two  of  them  twins.  Glen  died  of  dysentery , 
after  a  short  illness,  in  Tehran  12  January  1849, 
and  was  buried  there  in  the  Armenian  cemetery . 
[William  Ghn, Jfounia!  of  a  Tour  from  .-Ulrachan  loKiiniss, 
1823;  Frank  Miller,  'Cariyle's  Missionan,  Friend', 
Record  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  V\  ork  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  new  series,  vol.  xxiii, 
1923,  pp.  97-8;  obituarN  in  Missionur)'  Record  oj  the 
United Preilrylerian  Church,  .May  1849,  pp.  73-7.) 

Gr-wson  C.artf.r 

GLOAG,  William  Murray  (1865- 1934),  legal 
scholar,  was  born  at  27  India  Street,  Kdinburgh, 
15  March  1865,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  one 
son  and  three  daughters  of  William  Ellis  Gloag 
(later  Lord  Kincairney,  q.v.),  Scottish  judge,  and 
his  wife  Helen  Stark,  daughter  of  James  Burn, 
writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh.  1  le  was  educated 
at  Edinburgh  Academy  and  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  obtaining  a  Hrst  class  in  modern  history 
in  1887.  He  attended  law  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  became  an  advocate  in  1889. 

Success  as  a  pleader  eluded  him  and,  like  many 
counsel  in  that  position,  Ciloag  became  a  law 
reporter.  With  J.  W.  Ir\ine  he  published  Lurv  of 
Rights  in  Securit)'  Heritable  and  Moveable  including 
Caiitionar)'  Obligations  (1897)  and  the  future 
direction  of  his  career  was  set.  Two  years  later 
Gloag  became  assistant  in  Scots  law  at  Edinburgh 
University  and  in  February  1905  he  was 
appointed  regius  professor  of  law  at  Glasgow 
University .  Gloag  moved  to  Glasgow  where,  with 
an  unmarried  sister,  he  set  up  home  in  the  univer- 
sity. In  1909  he  was  made  a  KC. 

A  dedicated  scholar,  (iloag  was  an  inspired 
teacher,  even  for  students  attending  lectures  at  8 
a.m.  He  spoke  without  notes  and  sprinkled  his 
trenchant  remarks  with  a  dry  wit  which  some 
claim  to  glimpse  in  Carniina  Legis,  or  Verses 
Illustrative  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  (1920).  Though 
resened,  he  was  popular  with  his  students.  To 
the  best  among  them  he  offered  opulent  break- 
fasts ending  w  ith  stronger  drink  than  coffee.  I  le 
was  a  founder  of  the  student  law  society.  During 
term,  Gloag's  life  centred  on  the  university.  He 
acted  as  dean  of  the  law  faculty  and  sened  on  the 
court.  Outside  the  university,  in  July  191 5  he 


became  a  chairman  of  the  Glasgow  munitions  tri- 
bunal, but  he  proved  ill-suited  to  handling  its 
row  dy  proceedings  and  w  as  dismissed  the  follow  - 
ingyear.  Spells  as  a  sub-commissioner  under  the 
National  Senice  scheme  and  as  assessor  to  the 
Glasgow  dean  of  guild  court  (from  1926)  were 
successful.  I  lis  leisure  was  spent  at  the  W  estern 
Club  and,  on  Saturday  afternoons,  at  Prestwick 
Golf  Club.  \  acations  found  him  at  his  estate  at 
.\lurthly,  Perthshire,  or,  after  its  sale  in  192 1,  on 
Speyside  and  in  St  .\ndrews.  Gloag  was  an  assi- 
duous golfer  and  bridge  player.  He  achieved  a 
hole  in  one  in  Troon  in  1907. 

In  19 14  Gloag  published  The  Law  of  Contract 
(2nd  edn.,  1929),  the  principal  Scottish  mono- 
graph on  the  subject  and  his  lasting  memorial.  He 
assembled,  organized,  and  analysed  a  mass  of 
authorities,  both  Scottish  and  English.  The  result- 
ing exposition  is  so  authoritati\  e  that  practitioners 
and  the  courts  departed  from  it  only  rarely  unless 
subsequent  developments  made  this  necessary .  In 
1917  he  received  the  LLD  degree  from  Edin- 
burgh Unix  ersity .  Ten  years  later,  w  ith  Professor 
R.  Candlish  I  lenderson,  he  produced  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Law  of  Scotland  (9th  edn.,  1987),  a  suc- 
cinct and  accurate  statement  of  the  law. 

Gloag  had  a  deformity  of  the  right  arm  and  a 
somewhat  high-pitched  voice,  but  overall  made  a 
forceful  impression.  He  was  unmarried.  Having 
become  ill  in  Prestwick,  he  was  admitted  to  Park 
Nursing  I  lome,  Glasgow ,  where  he  died  two  days 
later,  5  February  1934. 

|l)a\id  M.  Walker,  The  Scottish  Jurists,  1985;  G.  R. 
Rubin,  War,  Law,  and  Labour,  1987.) 

\l.W  F.  ROIXJKR 

GLOUCESTER,  E.\ri.  of  (r.i  291- 1347),  baron. 

(See  AUDLEY,  HUGH.] 

GLOVER,  John  (18 17-1902),  chemical  manu- 
facturer, inventor  of  the  Glo\  er  tow  er,  w  as  born 
in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  2  February  181 7,  the 
son  of  Robert  Glover,  cooper.  He  was  brought  up 
in  humble  circumstances.  Glover  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  plumber  at  thirteen  and  followed  that 
trade  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  he 
acquired  a  taste  for  study  and  an  interest  in 
science.  He  studied  chemistry  at  Newcasde 
.Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  1830s. 

In  1 84 1  he  joined  the  Felling  Chemical  Works, 
where  he  maintained  the  lead  chambers  of  the 
sulphuric-acid  plant.  The  idea  for  his  invention 
of  a  tower  in  which  the  o.xides  of  nitrogen,  the 
catalyst  in  the  lead-chamber  process,  would  be 
retained  and  returned  to  the  process  for  reuse, 
dates  from  this  period.  In  1852  he  was  employed 
by  H.  L.  Pattinson  [q.v.j  at  the  Washington 
chemical  works,  where  large-scale  trials  of  his 
tower  were  made  in  about  1859.  It  was  found  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  process  by  extracting 
the  oxides  of  nitrogen,  and  facilitating  the  reac- 
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tion  before  the  hot  gases  reached  the  lead 
chambers.  After  eighteen  months'  successful 
operation  at  the  \\  ashington  works,  Glover  set  up 
his  own  chemical  works  at  Canille,  \\  allsend,  in 
1 86 1,  with  \V.  F.  Clark  and  J.  \V.  Mawson  as 
partners.  In  1868  the  works  became  the  Car\ille 
Chemical  Co.  He  continued  to  develop  his  inven- 
tion but  took  out  no  patent  and  freely  explained 
the  operation  of  the  tower  to  visitors.  Other 
chemical  manufacturers  were  thus  able  to  install 
the  tower.  Glover  and  his  partners  manufactured 
sulphuric  acid,  alkali  by  the  Leblanc  process,  and 
bleaching  pow  der,  but  competition  from  the  Sol- 
vay  process,  introduced  by  Brunner,  Mond  at 
Gateshead  in  1873,  led  to  the  decline  of  the  Le- 
blanc process  on  Tyneside  and  the  Car\  ille  works 
closed  in  1882. 

Glover  was  genial,  modest,  and  alw  ays  eager  to 
improve  himself  He  read  extensively  in  science, 
social  economy,  and  religion,  became  involved  in 
local  charitable  activities,  and  was  especially 
interested  in  the  VVellesley  training  ship  for  boys 
on  the  Tyne.  He  was  a  member  of  many  local 
societies,  including  the  Newcastle  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  and  the  Newcasde  Histori- 
cal Societ)'.  He  was  president  of  the  Newcastle 
Chemical  Society  (187 1-2)  and  a  vice-president 
until  1882,  when  it  became  the  Newcastle  section 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry ,  in  which  he 
continued  to  take  an  active  interest.  He  received 
the  first  gold  medal  awarded  by  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  for  'conspicuous  ser\'ice  to 
applied  science'  at  the  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Societ)"  in  1896. 

On  19  September  1837  Glover  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Kelly,  a  gardener. 
They  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Two  of 
the  sons,  William  and  Henry,  assisted  their  father 
at  the  Car\'ille  works,  designing  towers  for  acid 
plants.  Glover  died  i  .May  1902  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne. 

(D.  \V.  F  I4ardie,  'John  Glover',  Chemical  Age,  vol. 
Ixx\'iii,  1957,  p.  ^ib,  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry,  vol.  xxi,  1902,  pp.  595-6;  F.  Hurler,  'Presiden- 
tial .Address',  ibid.,  vol.  w,  1896,  pp.  510-11;  anon., 
'John  Glover',  ibid.,  vol.  1,  1931,  p.  95;  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle,  3  .Vlay  1902.]  N.  G.  Coley 

GODDARD,  GUYBON,  or  GUIBON  (1612- 
167 1 ),  lawyer  and  parliamentary  diarist,  of  King's 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1612,  the  only  son  of 
Thomas  Goddard  of  Stanhoc  by  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  William  (iuybon  of  Watlington.  Both 
families  were  of  long  standing  in  Norfolk.  I  le 
matriculated  at  Feterhouse,  Cambridge,  in  1629, 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1631,  and  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1639.  In  pursuit  of  a  professional  legal 
career  (ioddard  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
King's  Lynn  over  three  decades — freeman  in 
1645,  deputy  recorder  from  1645  to  1651,  and 
then  recorder  (succeeding  .Miles  (iorbet,  q.v.) 
until  the  Restoration.  In  1656  he  secured  from 


the  Protector  a  new  charter  for  the  borough.  Dur- 
ing the  1650s  he  sat  on  various  commissions:  for 
example,  for  the  assessment  in  Norfolk  and  for 
oyer  and  terminer  in  London.  A  bencher  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  in  1657,  he  became  a  judge  in  the 
sheriffs  court  of  London  in  1659.  Ten  years  later 
he  was  appointed  a  serjeant-at-law. 

Something  of  an  antiquarian,  Goddard  col- 
lected a  great  deal  of  (chiefly)  Norfolk  documents 
upon  which  later  historians  were  to  draw,  notably 
Francis  Blomefield  (1705-175 2,  q.v.)  for  his 
classic //w/orj'  (i739)  of  the  count).  But  like  many 
contemporary  lawyers  he  combined  this  taste  with 
a  concern  for  current  politics.  He  was  elected  to 
the  first  Protectorate  Parliament  in  1654  for 
King's  Lynn,  and  again  to  the  second  in  1656, 
this  time  on  a  double  return  which  was  rejected. 
Returned  'without  any  seeking  or  soliciting'  on 
his  part  to  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament  in 
1659  for  Castle  Rising,  again  on  a  double  return, 
he  was  allowed  to  sit  but  was  inactive  until  the 
election  was  overturned  a  few  days  before  the  dis- 
solution in  April.  He  did  not  sit  in  any  subsequent 
Parliament.  For  both  the  1654  and  the  1659 
Commons  he  kept  a  sort  of  diary.  That  for  1654 
was  printed  in  1828  by  J.  R.  Rutt  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  the  diary  of  Thomas  Burton, 
MP  [q.v.].  Rutt  also  drew  upon  the  1659  record  to 
annotate,  supplement,  and  modify  Burton's. 

¥oT  1654  Goddard  produced  not  a  plain  'on- 
the-spot'  piece  of  reporting  but  rather  more  of  a 
compilation,  in  which,  sometimes  with  reference 
to  the  Commons  journal,  he  summarized  pro- 
ceedings and  debates,  naming  very  few  partici- 
pants, but  indicating  the  general  drift  of  attitudes 
and  conclusions,  occasionally  at  length  but  often 
very  briefly.  Compared  with  Burton's  or  that  of 
Sir  John  Gell  [q.v.]  for  1659  his  diary  is  somewhat 
slight,  but  as  the  only  internal  account  and  com- 
mentary on  the  debates  it  has  unique  value.  God- 
dard gives  the  impression  of  a  I  louse  working 
seriously  and  in  accordance  with  traditional  pro- 
cedures towards  the  performance  of  its  roles, 
especially  the  legislative  one.  Though  in  the  event 
this  was  an  addled  Parliament,  it  was  by  no  means 
faineant.  A  good  many  bills,  public  and  private, 
quite  apart  from  the  major  one  intended  to  revise 
in  a  parliamentary  way  the  Instrument  of  Ciovern- 
ment,  were  introduced  and  pursued,  as  (ioddard, 
who  was  a  conscientious  attender,  suggests, 
mostly  without  acrimony,  though  references  to 
'the  court  party'  and  'the  soldiery  and  courtiers' 
indicate  underlying  partisanships.  Unfortunately 
and  inexplicably,  he  breaks  off  in  mid-sentence 
(about  finance)  on  1 8  1  )ecember,  leaving  us  unin- 
formed on  the  major  discussions  leading  to  the 
abrupt  dissolution  on  22  January  1655. 

The  diary  is  rather  colourless,  no  doubt  like  its 
author,  but  there  are  some  shrewd  comments  and 
occasional  lively  touches.  On  the  first  day  some 
metnbers  cn  'sii  still'  when  summoned  to  the 
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Painted  Chamber  to  hear  the  Protector.  In 
November  they  are  making  'themselves  a  Httle 
merry  with  puns'.  Tearing  into  the  Instrument, 
some  behave  'as  if  they  had  been  in  the  schools, 
where  each  man  had  libertv'  to  propose  his  own 
Utopia,  and  to  frame  commonwealths  according 
to  his  own  fancy  .  .  .  '  Goddard  himself  seems  to 
have  leaned  towards  'the  more  moderate  sort'  in 
these  matters,  as  is  shown  by  his  reaction  to  the 
Protector's  requirement  of  a  written  recognition 
by  MPs  on  1 2  September  that  go\  ernment  by  a 
single  person  and  a  Parliament  was  an  unalterable 
fundamental.  He  and  fellow  Norfolk  members 
dined  together  and  decided  (most  of  them)  to 
comply  with  'the  breach  of  privilege'  rather  than 
to  risk  putting  'the  nation  into  another  combus- 
tion and  confusion'. 

In  1642  Goddard  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Greene,  serjeant-at-law,  a  match  which 
brought  him  useful  connections,  notably  with 
Edward  Bysshe  [q.v.],  who  was  appointed  Garter 
king  of  arms  by  Parliament  in  1646.  Guybon 
Goddard,  oddly  for  a  scribacious  lawyer,  died 
intestate  in  1671. 

[Congregation  books,  King's  Lynn;  British  Library 
Add.  MS  5138;  VUitations  of  Norfolk,  Norfolk  Record 
Society;  H.J.  Hillen, ///i/ori' "y^"'^'*^-)'"".  '90?;  J-  ^■ 
Rutt  (ed.),  TheDiao'  of  Thomas  Burton  MP.,  1828,  2nd 
edn.  by  I.  Roots,  1974;  Commons  Journal;  Savernake 
Papers,  Wiltshire  Record  Office.)  Ivan  Roots 

GODOLPHIN,  Sir  Francis  (i.1534-1608), 
Cornish  landowner  and  countv  office-holder,  was 
the  elder  son  of  Thomas  Godolphin  and  his  first 
wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  Edmund  Bonython. 
Apart  from  his  brother,  he  had  one  sister,  one 
half-brother,  and  two  half-sisters.  The  family  had 
lived  at  Godolphin  in  the  parish  of  Breage,  near 
Helston,  since  Norman  times,  and  he  was  a  pro- 
minent member  of  a  group  of  interrelated  Cor- 
nish gentrv:  the  families  of  Killigrew,  .Arundell  of 
Tolverne,  and  Carew  of  Antony. 

Details  of  his  life  are  unknown  until  1570, 
when  Francis  succeeded  his  father  and  his  uncle. 
Sir  William  Godolphin,  to  large  estates,  tin  and 
silver  mines,  the  lease  and  captaincy  of  the  Scilly 
Isles,  and  a  tradition  of  ser\  ice  to  the  sovereign. 
Francis  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  from  f.1575, 
sheriff  in  1579  and  1604,  a  deputy  lieutenant 
from  1585,  a  commissioner  for  piracy  by  1587, 
cmtos  rotulorum  in  1597,  and  recorder  of  Liskeard 
by  1604  or  1605.  In  the  administration  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall  he  w  as  receiver-general  from 
1586  to  1604.  Knighted  in  1580,  he  sat  for  Corn- 
wall and  Lostwithiel  in  the  Parliaments  of  1589 
and  1593. 

Godolphin  held  office  when  England  feared 
Spanish  attack.  He  dealt  w  ith  the  seizure  of  ships, 
enforced  the  embargo  on  Spanish  trade,  and 
watched  for  enemy  ships.  He  organized  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  men,  the  fortification 
and  provisioning  of  west-countr\'  ports,  the  main- 


tenance of  beacons,  and  the  apprehension  of 
recusants.  F>om  1593,  with  the  help  of  Robert 
Adams  [q.v.],  Godolphin  had  a  fort  constructed 
in  St  Mar\'s  in  the  Scilly  Isles.  He  offered  £500 
towards  the  cost  of  fortifications  at  the  time  of  the 
renewal  of  his  lease,  and  he  secured  government 
support  for  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  there. 
Injulv  1595,  when  a  Spanish  force  landed  and  set 
fire  to  \lousehole,  Paul,  xNewlyn,  and  Penzance, 
Godolphin  'engaged  himself  ven,  worthily',  and 
rallied  men  for  the  defence  of  Penzance  and 
Marazion.  In  the  later  1590s  he  raised  men  for 
senice  in  Ireland,  and  dealt  with  those  who 
returned  maimed  and  unemployed. 

His  friend,  Richard  Carew  [q.v.],  wrote  that 
Godolphin's  'zeal  in  reUgion,  uprightness  in  jus- 
tice, providence  in  government,  and  plentiful 
housekeeping,  have  won  him  a  ver>  great  and 
reverent  reputation  in  his  country'.  He  also 
praised  'his  labours  and  inventions  in  tin  matters', 
a  reflection  of  the  mines  which  gave  Godolphin  a 
large  part  of  his  wealth  and  influence  in  his 
county. 

In  1552  Godolphin  married  .Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Killigrew  of  .\n\ennack.  They 
had  three  sons  and  si.x  daughters.  After  1600  he 
married  Alice,  daughter  of  John  Skerret  of  Tavis- 
tock, Devon,  widow  of  John  Glanville.  He  was 
buried  in  Breage  23  .*\pril  1608.  In  his  will,  dated 
4  October  1606,  he  left  bequests  to  his  family, 
£200  to  the  poor,  £40  towards  equipping  a  local 
house  of  correction,  should  it  be  set  up,  and  20 
marks  to  build  'lodges'  for  four  tinners.  Four 
preachers  were  to  receive  13s.  4d.  for  sermons  at 
Helston  church,  which  suggests  he  was  a  strong 
Protestant. 

[F.  E.  (ialliday  (ed.),  Richard  Carew  of  Antony:  the  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  1Q53;  P.  W.  Hasler,  The  House  of  Commons 
155^ /60J,  1981;  .\.  L.  Rowse,  Tudor  Cornwall,  new 
edn.,  1969.)  Jo.\N  C.  Henderson 

GONNE,  Maud  Edith  (i 866-1 953),  Irish 
nationalist,  was  bom  21  December  1866  in 
Tongham,  Surrey,  the  elder  daughter  (there  were 
no  sons)  of  Captain  Thomas  Gonne  of  the  17th 
Lancers  and  his  wife  Edith,  daughter  of  William 
Cooke,  London  merchant.  Thomas  Gonne  was  a 
professional  soldier  who  was  posted  to  Ireland  in 
1 868.  Edith  died  in  1 87 1  and  Maud  and  her  sister 
Kathleen  were  cared  for  by  a  nurse  and  govern- 
ess. They  stayed  briefly  and  unhappily  with  Eng- 
lish relatives,  an  experience  which  contributed 
towards  Maud's  dislike  of  England.  Illness  led 
them  to  France  but  in  1 883  the  family  returned  to 
Ireland.  Maud's  conversion  to  Irish  nationalism 
was  fuelled  by  a  meeting  with  Lucien  Millevoye 
(died  19 1 8),  a  French  politician.  'They  were 
unable  to  marr\  (Millevoye,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
was  separated  from  his  wife)  but  their  'passionate 
alliance'  against  the  British  empire  lasted  fifteen 
years.   Their  son  George  was  born  1 1  Januaiy 
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i8go  (died  1891)  and  their  daughter  Iseuh  was 
bom  6  August  1894  (died  1954). 

Colonel  Gonne  died  in  1886  and  on  her 
t\vent>-first  birthday  Maud  inherited  a  substan- 
tial income.  She  undertook  an  assignment  to 
enlist  Tsarist  support  for  the  Boulangists  and 
then  travelled  to  Ireland.  The  Irish  National 
League  asked  her  to  witness  evictions  taking 
place  in  Donegal  and  she  soon  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  charismatic  force.  The  poet  W.  B. 
Yeats  [q.v.]  fell  in  love  with  her,  immortalizing 
her  in  verse;  in  1902  she  appeared  in  his  play 
Cathleeti  ni  Houlihan.  She  co-founded  Daughters 
of  Erin  (1900-14),  contributing  to  their  journal 
Bean  na  hEireann  (1908-11).  She  campaigned 
against  Britain's  role  in  the  Boer  war.  In  1903  she 
married  in  Paris  Major  John  MacBride  [q.v.  J,  the 
son  of  Patrick  MacBride,  shopkeeper.  Their  son 
Sean  was  born  26  Januan.  1904  (died  1988).  The 
MacBrides  separated  after  two  years.  AlacBride 
was  executed  5  May  191 6  for  his  role  in  the  191 6 
rising  and  Maud  Gonne  returned  to  Ireland  as 
Madame  Gonne  .MacBride. 

She  was  interned  in  the  'German  plot'  arrests 
of  1 91 8  and  imprisoned  twice  in  1923.  She 
opposed  the  treaty  between  Britain  and  Ireland, 
although  involved  in  attempts  to  negotiate  a  truce 
at  the  start  of  civil  war.  She  campaigned  for  pris- 
oners' rights  as  secretar>  of  the  Women's  Pris- 
oners' Defence  League  from  1922;  edited  Prison 
Bars  in  1937-8;  and  was  the  Republican  part)  of 
Ireland  candidate  in  the  local  government  elec- 
tions of  1936.  She  published  A  Senant  of  the 
Queen  in  1938.  Sean  .MacBride  was  a  government 
minister  between  1948  and  1951  and  later  United 
Nations  commissioner  for  Namibia. 

.Maud  Gonne  hated  being  'a  prisoner  of  old 
age'.  She  died  at  Roebuck  House,  her  Dublin 
home,  27  .^pril  1953,  surrounded  by  her  family. 
.\l  her  funeral  The  O'Rahilly  paid  tribute  to  her 
love  of  justice  and  devotion  to  the  Irish  people. 
Sarah  Purser's  portrait  of  the  young  .Maud  is  in 
the  National  Galler}'  of  Ireland  and  a  bust  of  her 
by  Lawrence  Campbell  stands  in  the  I  lugh  Lane 
Gallery.  Neither  does  justice  to  her  extraordinar\ 
beauty. 

\/rish  Press,  30  April  1953;  Irish  Times,  28  April  1953; 
.Maud  Gonne  .VtacBride,  A  Senant  of  the  Queen  (auto- 
biography), 1938;  \anc\  Cardozo,  Maud  Gonne:  Lucky 
Eyes  and  a  Hi/fh  Heart,  1979;  .Margaret  Ward,  Maud 
Gonne:  Ireland's  Joan  of  Arc,  1990;  private  intbrmation.l 

MaR(JARI  I  \V  ARI) 

GOOCH,  ITiomas  Lonpidgc  (i  808-1 882), 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  London  i  November 
1808,  the  first  son  and  second  of  ten  children 
(five  sons  and  hve  daughters)  of  John  ( iooch, 
cashier  of  Bedlington  ironworks,  near  Morpeth, 
Northumberland,  and  his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of 
Thomas  l.ongridge,  iron-lounder,  of  Newcastle 
upon  Tync.  I  lis  brother  (Sir)  Daniel  (iooch  [q.v.j 
was  l(K'omr)live  superinteiuleiit  and  later  chair- 


man of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  He  was  edu- 
cated nearby  at  Crow  TIall  School,  by  the  parson 
of  Ilorton.  In  1823  he  commenced  an  appren- 
ticeship to  George  Stephenson  [q.v.],  working  for 
two  years  in  the  shops  of  Robert  Stephenson  & 
Co.  at  Newcastle  and  then  in  the  drawing  office. 
He  also  assisted  Joseph  Locke  [q.v.]  in  taking 
levels  and  making  plans  and  drawings  for  the  pro- 
posed Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway.  In  1826, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  Act,  he  went  with  George  Stephenson  to 
Liverpool,  where  he  prepared  most  of  the  work- 
ing drawings  and  plans  for  this  railway  from 
Stephenson's  rough  sketches. 

In  1829  he  became  resident  engineer  for  the 
uncompleted  Bolton  and  Leigh  Railway  and  in 
1830  resident  engineer  for  the  Liverpool  section 
of  the  Liverpool  and  -Manchester.  George 
Stephenson  then  appointed  Gooch  as  resident 
engineer  for  the  proposed  Manchester  and  Leeds 
Railway,  for  which  he  worked  almost  continu- 
ously in  preparing  plans  and  drawings  for  the  Bill 
to  be  presented  in  the  183 1  session  of  ParHament. 
However,  strong  opposition  resulted  in  rejection 
of  this  Bill  despite  his  excellent  testimony  as  an 
expert  witness.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  assisted 
Robert  Stephenson  [q.v.]  in  preparing  plans  and 
drawings  for  the  London  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way Bill.  After  its  passage  in  1833  he  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  for  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  line. 

In  1836  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Bill  was 
finally  passed.  In  1837  Gooch  was  appointed  joint 
principal  engineer  with  George  Stephenson  and 
was  responsible  for  the  line's  construction,  which 
was  his  greatest  achievement  and  required  many 
hea\y  civil-engineering  works,  including  a  t\vo- 
mile  tunnel  under  the  Pennine  hills,  the  boring  of 
which  from  thirteen  shafts  took  over  three  years. 
On  the  line's  completion  in  1841  Gooch  was 
made  responsible  for  the  construction  of  branch 
lines  to  I  leywood,  Oldham,  1  lalifax,  and  .'\shton- 
under-Lyne.  He  also  prepared  plans  for  the 
Manchester,  Bury,  and  Rossendale  (later  East 
Lancashire)  Railway.  During  the  subsequent 
'railway  mania'  period  he  was  engaged  on  pro- 
posals for  several  new  lines,  including  the  Slaf- 
fbrd-Rugby  line  through  the  Trent  valley, 
opened  in  1847,  for  which  he  was  principal 
engineer,  working  with  Robert  Stephenson  and 
(i.  P.  Bidder  [q.v.j. 

After  many  years  of  almost  continuous  work, 
broken  only  by  a  short  honeymoon  in  1833, 
(iooch's  health  failed  and  he  was  taken  ill  in  1847 
at  his  London  office.  He  was  ordered  complete 
rest  and  convalesced  abroad  for  eight  months 
before  resuming  work  as  consultant  tor  the  .Skip- 
ton-Lancaster  railway,  at  first  jointly  with 
Charles  \'ignoles  (q.v.j  and  then  as  sole  consul- 
tant. However,  in  1S51  his  health  again  gave 
cause  lor  serious  anxiety  and  he  was  compelled  to 
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give  up  full-time  activity  at  the  early  age  of  fort\- 
two.  I  le  was  a  sociable  man  of  great  abilit> ,  but 
courteous  and  unassuming,  and  with  great  kind- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
others.  His  later  years  were  devoted  largely  to 
charitable  work,  to  which  he  contributed  much  in 
an  unostentatious  manner.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 

1845- 

In  1836  he  married  Ruthanna,  daughter  of 
Robert  Scaife  of  Liverpool.  They  had  a  son,  who 
died  aged  eleven,  and  a  daughter.  Gooch  died  in 
Newcasde  upon  Tyne  23  November  1882. 

[Proceed in f;s  of  the  Imlittilioti  of  Civil  Engitieen,  \ol.  l.vxii, 
1883;  Alan  Piatt,  I'he  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  Gooch, 
1987.1  Gf.orgf.  V\.  Carpfntf.r 

GOODRICKE,  Sir  John,  fifth  baronet  (1708- 
1789),  diplomat,  was  born  in  Ribston,  near 
Knaresborough,  20  .May  1708,  the  eldest  of  three 
sons  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  Sir  I  lenrv 
Goodricke,  fourth  baronet,  and  his  wife  .Man,', 
daughter  of  Tobias  Jenkins  of  \  orkshire.  .After 
receiving  his  early  education  from  a  tutor,  he 
entered  TrinitA  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  fellow 
commoner  in  1725.  He  took  his  BA  in  1728  and 
MA  in  1734. 

On  28  September  1731  he  married  his  second 
cousin  .Mar\,  illegitimate  daughter  of  Robert 
Benson,  Baron  Bingley  [q.v.],  politician.  They 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Goodricke  suc- 
ceeded as  fifth  baronet  21  July  1738;  left  with  an 
encumbered  estate,  he  spent  some  difficult  years 
in  attempting  to  restore  the  family  fortune.  These 
attempts,  none  too  successful,  ranged  from  vari- 
ous business  ventures  to  a  stint  in  the  Nether- 
lands (1745-7)  as  observer  for  the  British 
government.  In  1750,  thanks  to  his  Yorkshire 
connections,  he  was  appointed  as  British  resident 
in  Brussels,  an  appointment  suddenly  revoked  for 
reasons  unknown.  He  remained  in  The  Hague, 
175 1-7,  where  he  established  friendships  with 
the  British  minister,  Joseph  Vorke  (later  Baron 
Dover)  and  his  brother  Philip  (\  iscount  Royston 
and  later  second  Earl  of  Hardwicke)  [qq.v.],  both 
sons  of  Philip  Yorke,  first  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  lord 
chancellor  [q.v.]. 

It  was  through  their  influence  that  Goodricke 
was  appointed  as  minister-resident  to  Sweden  in 
1758;  he  had  to  wait  in  Copenhagen  until  1764 
before  the  Swedish  government  resumed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Britain  that  had  been  severed 
at  the  outset  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  He 
remained  in  Stockholm  until  1773.  He  collabor- 
ated closely  with  the  Russian  ambassador.  Count 
Ostern,  and  worked  to  secure  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Sweden  (1766),  safeguard  British  trade,  and 
prevent  France's  resurgence  in  the  Baltic  by  sup- 
porting the  partv  of  the  Caps  in  their  resistance  to 
the  pro-France  Hats.  French  influence  revived 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  19  August  1772  by  which 


Gustavus  III,  a  protege  of  Trance,  restored  royal 
absolutism. 

Goodricke  relinquished  his  Stockholm 
appointment  in  1773,  following  his  wife's  suc- 
cession to  the  Yorkshire  seat  of  Branham  Park, 
which  brought  sudden  wealth;  he  was  then  free  to 
take  his  ease  as  a  countrx  gentleman,  and  devote 
himself  to  estate  and  agricultural  improvement. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Pontefract  in 
1774;  he  supported  Lord  North's  government  on 
the  .American  war,  and  was  in  fa\ our  of  granting 
further  relief  to  Protestant  dissenters.  He  did  not 
stand  for  re-election  to  the  Parliament  of  1780; 
but  he  was  elected  for  Ripon  in  1787,  and  became 
a  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1788. 
He  died  in  New  York  6  August  1789,  and  was 
buried  in  I  lunsingore. 

(J.  and  J.  A.  \enn,  Alumni  Cantabrigienses,  1922; 
Michael  Roberts,  British  Dtplomaiy  and  Swedish  Politics, 
ijfS-ijjj,  1980;  T.  NamierandJ.  Brooke,  I'he  House 
of  Commons  17 $4-1 -/go,  1985;  Gal\\ay  papers, 
12779-81,  Lniversit>  of  .Noningham  librarv;  British 
l.ibrarv  Add.  MSS  35425,  figcrton  MSS  1755.] 

KaRI.  \\  .  SfHWFlZFR 

GOODRIDGE,  Henry  Edmund  (1797- 1864), 
architect,  was  baptized  26  July  1797  at  St 
.Michael's  church,  Bath,  the  son  of  James  Good- 
ridge, a  leading  builder  in  the  cit\  who  carried  out 
much  of  the  development  in  the  suburb  of  Bath- 
wick,  and  his  wife  .Anna  Buck.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  John  Lowder,  then  architect  to  the  citv , 
and  supplemented  this  training  by  visits  to  France 
<.i8i8  and  later,  in  1829,  to  Italy.  Setting  up 
independently  in  the  cit\  r.1820,  he  developed  a 
successful  practice  both  in  Bath  itself  and  in  the 
neighbouring  areas  of  Somerset  and  \\  iltshire. 
Haney  Lonsdale  Elmes  [q.v.],  subsequently  the 
architect  of  St  George's  Tlall  in  Liverpool,  was  an 
assistant  in  his  office  from  1834  to  1837. 

Goodridge's  best-known  work  is  the  Lans- 
down  tower  on  the  edge  of  the  cit>,  built  in 
1824-7  for  the  celebrated  William  Beckfbrd 
(q.v.),  who  had  settled  in  Bath  in  1823;  and  this 
and  his  own  residence,  Montebello  (later  Bath- 
wick  Grange)  on  Bathwick  Hill  (1828-30),  are 
compositions  of  great  originalitv,  combining  a 
Picturesque  irregularitv  of  form  with  an  eclectic 
mi,\ture  of  Greek  and  Italianate  detail.  Others  of 
his  early  works  are  more  conventionally  neo-clas- 
sical in  manner,  but  he  also  designed  a  number  of 
churches  in  the  Gothic  stvle,  some  of  which — 
notably  that  in  Rode  Hill,  Somerset  (1822-4) — 
are  highly,  indeed  bizarrely,  indi\ idual,  while  his 
Devizes  Castle,  Wiltshire  (C1840)  is  in  a  neo- 
Norman  idiom.  In  his  entr>  for  the  competition 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  (1835)  he  proposed 
an  octagonal  House  of  Commons  and  a  House  of 
Lords  in  the  form  of  a  'baronial  hall  with  minstrel 
gallen,'. 

Goodridge's  'great  passion'  was  'the  pictures- 
que in  landscape  gardening',  which  he  exercised 
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in  the  grounds  of  his  Bathwick  villa.  He  exhibited 
occasionally  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  became  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
'at  a  ver\  early  period  of  [the]  Institution'. 

In  1822  he  married  Matilda  Yockney.  They 
had  a  son,  Alfred  Samuel,  by  whom  Goodridge's 
practice  was  continued  after  he  retired,  f.1855. 
He  died  26  October  1864  and  was  buried  at 
Lansdown  cemeten.',  Bath. 

[H.  M.  Cohin,  A  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ii, 
1822;  A.  S.  Goodridge,  'Brief  Memoir  of  the  late  Henry 
Edmund  Goodridge', /?./.5_4.  Sessional  Papers,  1864-5.] 

Pfter  Leach 

GORDON,  Alexander  (1752-1799),  medical 
practitioner,  was  born  20  May  1752  in  the  parish 
of  Peterculter  in  .Aberdeenshire.  He,  and  his  twin 
brother  James,  who  became  a  successful  farmer 
in  Logic  in  .Aberdeenshire,  were  the  second  and 
third  of  the  five  children  of  Alexander  Gordon, 
tenant  farmer  of  Miltown  of  Drum.  After  a 
general  education  he  attended  Marischal  College 
in  Aberdeen,  graduating  AM  in  1775.  He  then 
studied  medicine  in  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and 
probably  Leiden. 

In  1780  he  entered  the  Royal  Na\y  as  sur- 
geon's mate,  becoming  full  surgeon  in  1782.  He 
left  the  na\T  on  half-pay  in  1785  to  spend  nine 
months  in  London  developing  his  special  interest 
in  midwifery.  He  was  resident  pupil  at  the  Lying- 
in  Hospital  in  Store  Street,  received  clinical 
instruction  from  two  of  the  leading  obstetricians 
of  the  day,  Thomas  Denman  and  William 
Osborne  [qq.v],  and  attended  the  .Middlesex 
Lying-in  Dispensary .  When  he  returned  to  .Aber- 
deen towards  the  end  of  1785,  he  was  appointed 
physician  to  the  .Aberdeen  Dispensary.  In  1786 
he  published  his  Observations  of  the  Efficacy  of 
Cold-bathing  in  the  Prnmtion  and  Cure  of  Diseases, 
a  treatise  of  no  great  originality  on  a  fashionable 
subject.  Two  years  later  he  was  awarded  the 
degree  of  .VID  by  Marischal  College. 

Were  it  not  for  a  severe  epidemic  of  puerperal 
fever  ('childbed  fever')  in  Aberdeen,  which  lasted 
from  December  1789  to  March  1792,  Gordon 
might  well  have  been  forgotten.  Puerperal  fever 
was  previously  unknown  in  Aberdeen  and  the 
epidemic  was  thought  to  be  no  more  than  the 
common  ephemeral  fever  known  as  the  'Weed', 
which  was  rarely  fatal,  (iordon,  however,  had 
seen  many  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  London. 
Recognizing  that  the  epidemic  was  due  to  this 
deadly  disea.se,  he  kept  careful  notes  of  every 
ca.sc.  From  these  he  was  able  to  make  the  crucial 
observation  that  the  disease  tended  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  practice  c)f  a  small  minority  of  mid- 
wives.  Indeed,  he  was  able  lo  forecast  accurately 
which  women  would  develop  the  disease  merely 
by  knowing  which  midwife  had  been  in  attend- 
ance. I  ie  also  realized  that  In-  had  himself  unwitt- 


ingly carried  the  disease  from  one  midwifery 
patient  to  another. 

Gordon  was  the  first  to  provide  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  what  had  been  until  then  no  more  than  a 
faint  suspicion:  that  puerperal  fever  was  a  conta- 
gious disease  that  could  be  carried  from  patient  to 
patient  by  doctors  and  midwives.  He  also  showed 
that  it  was  closely  connected  with  ervsipelas. 
These  obserxations  were  made  some  fifty  years 
before  the  well-known  work  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  and  Ignaz  Semmelweis,  which  over- 
shadowed Gordon's  early  but  brilliant  contribu- 
tion to  the  understanding  of  puerperal  fever. 
After  more  than  a  centurv'  of  relative  obscurity, 
Gordon's  A  Treatise  on  the  Epidemic  Puerperal 
Fa-er  of  Aberdeen  (i  795)  was  recognized  for  what  it 
is,  a  masterpiece  of  early  epidemiologv'  based  on 
astute  clinical  obserxation  and  written  with 
exceptional  clarity. 

Sadly,  his  treatise  damaged  his  professional 
reputation.  As  Dispensar)'  physician  almost  the 
whole  burden  of  the  epidemic  fell  on  his 
shoulders  and  the  women  of  Aberdeen  turned 
against  him,  holding  him  responsible  for  the  facts 
he  revealed,  and  disputing  his  fer\  ent  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  purging  and  hea\y  bleeding  which 
were  'repugnant  to  popular  opinion'.  Hurt  by  'the 
ungenerous  treatment  which  1  met  with  from  that 
very  sex  whose  sufferings  I  was  at  so  much  pains 
to  relieve',  he  was  glad  to  leave  -Aberdeen  when 
recalled  to  active  dut}  in  the  Royal  Na\y.  Soon, 
however,  he  developed  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  was  invalided  out.  An  ill  man,  he  returned  to 
his  brother  James's  farm,  where  he  died  at  the 
early  age  of  forty -seven,  19  October  1799. 

In  1783  he  had  married  Elizabeth  Ilaney,  who 
sunived  until  1843.  Ihey  had  two  daughters. 
[Ian  A.  Porter,  Alexander  Gordon,  AID.,  of  Aberdeen 
ij^2-i7gg,  1958;  G.  P.  Milne,  'The  History  of  Mid- 
wifery in  Aberdeen',  Aberdeen  University  Raiew,  vol. 
xlvii,  1978;  C.J.  Cullingworth,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
and  the  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever,  1 906.  j 

Irvine  Loiidon 

GORDON,  Alexander  (1841-1931),  Noncon- 
formist historian,  was  born  9  June  1841  in 
Coventry,  the  eldest  of  the  four  .sons  (there  were 
no  daughters)  of  the  Revdjohn  (iordon.  Unitar- 
ian minister  of  Dudley,  Worcestershire,  and  his 
second  wife,  Anna  .Maria,  daughter  of  Thcmias 
I  lodgetts  of  Bristol.  Educated  at  King  I  lenry  Mil 
(irammar  School  in  (Coventry,  the  Royal  1  ligh 
School  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  entered  .Manchester  New  College, 
London,  tor  ministerial  training  in  1859.  I  le  was 
I  libbert  fellow  at  l.dinburgh  L'niversity  1863-4, 
and  graduated  .M.A  in  18^)4  in  natural  philosophy 
and  I'inglish.  1  le  was  Unitarian  minister  in 
Aberdeen  1862-3,  Liverpool  1863-72,  Norwich 
1872-7,  and  the  I'irst  Presbyterian  church,  Bel- 
fast, i877-8().  IVom  i8()0  to  191 1  (lordon  was 
principal  of  the  Unitarian  I  lome  Missionary  (lol- 
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lege,  Manchester,  and  from  1904  to  1911  lec- 
turer in  ecclesiastical  history  at  Manchester 
University. 

Gordon  was  probably  the  most  eminent  scho- 
lar of  Nonconformity  of  his  time,  with  an  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge  and  memorv'.  His  outstanding 
contribution  was  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy, for  which  he  wrote  778  biographies  cover- 
ing the  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the  twentieth 
centuries.  Through  his  exhaustive  and  objective 
scholarship  he  significantly  influenced  sub- 
sequent research  into  English  religious  dissent. 
Gordon's  erudition,  based  on  the  use  of  primar\ 
sources,  extended  to  Europe,  and  his  acquain- 
tance with  minor  Protestant  groups,  such  as  the 
Mennonites,  Collegiants,  Anabaptists,  and  Fami- 
lists,  was  hardly  less  intimate  than  his  knowledge 
of  tiny  English  sects,  such  as  the  Traskites  and 
the  Muggletonians.  He  contributed  two  articles 
to  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
(1875-88),  for  which  his  father  also  wrote,  and 
thirty-nine  articles  to  the  eleventh  edition 
(1910-11),  seven  of  which  were  revised  for  the 
fourteenth  (1929).  Amongst  his  books.  Freedom 
after  Ejection,  a  Raiew  (i6go-i6g2)  of  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Nonconformity  in  England  and 
Wales  (19 1 7),  and  The  Cheshire  Classis  Minutes 
i6gi-ij4§  (1919)  remained  standard  works,  and 
his  Heads  of  English  Unitarian  History'  (1895)  ^^^ 
reissued  in  1970.  From  1869  to  1930  articles, 
reviews,  chapel  histories,  and  biographies  flowed 
from  his  pen,  covering  ever)  branch  of  Noncon- 
formity. I  lis  correspondence  was  as  voluminous 
as  his  knowledge,  which  was  willingly  shared  with 
other  scholars. 

The  depth  and  catholicitv  of  his  detailed  learn- 
ing reflected  a  complex  and  singular  personalitv . 
Gruff  and  inordinately  self-reliant,  Gordon  was 
highly  conser\ative  in  attitude,  theologv,  and 
lifestvle.  Though  warm  and  understanding  to  his 
students,  stories  of  his  sharpness  orally  and  in 
correspondence  abound.  When  asked  by  a  pom- 
pous college  dean,  'My  good  man,  1  do  not  think  1 
know  you.'  Who  are  you.''  Gordon  replied,  'Oh  I'm 
just  myself  .Are  you  anybody.''  His  hats  were 
inscribed  inside  the  brim  'Not  Yours'.  Contemp- 
tuous of  rank  or  title,  he  rejected  offers  of  honor- 
ar)  doctorates  from  .Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and 
various  .American  universities. 

In  1872  he  married  Clara  .Maria,  daughter  of 
Swinton  Boult  (q.v.J,  Liverpool  underwriter. 
They  had  hve  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  wife 
died  in  1902  and  for  the  twentv  years  of  his  retire- 
ment he  lived  in  hotels.  He  died  in  Belfast  21 
Februar\  1931,  having  outlived  nearly  all  his 
immediate  family. 

(H.  -McLachian,  Alexander  Gordon,  1932;  obitua^^  bv 
W.  H.  Burgess,  Tramaclions  of  the  i'nitarian  Historical 
Society,  \ol.  v,  part  i,  October  193 1;  obituarv  by  H. 
McLachian,  hic/iiirer,  28  Februar%  193 1,  pp.  99-101.) 

.Alan  Ruston 


GORDON,  James  Edward  (1788?-!  864),  politi- 
cian and  Protestant  propagandist,  was  born  in 
Scodand  (either  in  Abernethy,  near  Perth,  or  in 
.'Aberdeen)  1 1  .March  1789,  one  of  the  numerous 
children  of  James  ('Brae')  Gordon  of  Little  Folia, 
factor  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and  Ann 
McDonald.  He  joined  the  Royal  Na\y  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  on  14  April  1804.  He  became  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1811,  and  in  1814  commanded  the 
schooner  St  Eaivrence,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
later  called  himself 'captain'.  .After  181 5  he  first 
involved  himself  with  the  religious  and  social 
work  of  Fhomas  Chalmers  [q.v.]  in  Glasgow  and 
then  moved  to  London  where  he  initially  pro- 
moted seamen's  charities  and  was  an  associate  of 
the  Evangelical  Clapham  sect. 

During  the  1820s  Gordon  became  a  leading 
figure  in  the  radically  conservative  wing  of  .Angli- 
can Evangelicalism,  which  rejected  compromise 
with  the  world  and  eschewed  theological  and  pol- 
itical liberalism.  .Above  all  he  was  vehemently 
anti-Catholic,  a  position  that  was  cnstallized  by 
his  involvement  in  the  second  reformation  move- 
ment in  Ireland.  In  1827  he  founded  the  British 
Societ)  for  Promoting  the  Religious  Principles  of 
the  Reformation  (later  Protestant  Reformation 
Societ> )  as  a  vehicle  for  outright  proselytism,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  participated  in  numer- 
ous public  debates  with  Roman  Catholics,  both  in 
Britain  and  in  Ireland. 

In  1 83 1  Gordon  was  returned  as  .MP  for  Dun- 
dalk  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  clashed  fre- 
quently with  Daniel  O'Connell  [q.v.]  over  the 
Irish  education  question  and  the  government 
grant  to  .Maynooth  College.  He  saw  himself  as  the 
political  leader  of  the  Evangelicals,  but  in  reality 
his  views  were  too  extreme  and  his  stvle  too  com- 
bative for  him  to  command  general  support. 
Accordingly,  when  he  lost  his  seat  as  a  result  of 
the  1832  Reform  .Act  his  efforts  to  return  to  Par- 
liament were  unsuccessful. 

I  le  shifted  his  energies  to  pressure-group  poli- 
tics, playing  a  leading  role  in  orchestrating  the  No 
Popen.  crusade  of  1834-6  and  organizing  the 
Protestant  .Association  as  a  focus  for  the  anti- 
Catholic  campaign.  Shortly  afterwards  a  serious 
paralytic  illness,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered,  forced  his  retirement  from  acti\  e  pub- 
lic life.  In  spite  of  the  strong  antagonisms  he  had 
aroused,  he  had  been  a  key  figure  in  the  religious 
and  political  reorientation  of  Evangelicalism  and 
in  its  forging  of  an  alliance  with  the  resurgent 
Consenative  party  around  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  Established  Church. 

In  1836  he  married  Barbara,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Smith,  a  banker  and  MP.  They  had  a 
daughter  and  two  sons,  the  younger  of  whom, 
George  .MaxAvell  Gordon,  was  a  prominent  mis- 
sionarv  in  the  Punjab.  Gordon  died  at  36  Por- 
chester  Square,  Bayswater,  30  .April  1864. 
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[Arthur  Lewis,  George  Maxwell  Gordon,  the  Pilgrim . Mis- 
sionary-of  the  Punjab,  1889; C.  O. SkeltonandJ.  M.Bul- 
loch, Gordons  Under  Arrns,  191 2;  Huntly  Express,  31 
August  and  7  September  1906;  Banffshire  Herald,  9 
April  1 910;  J.  Wolffe,  The  Protestant  Crusade  in  Great 
Britain,  i82g-i86o,  1991;  Chalmers  papers,  New  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh;  information  from  Dr  I.  S.  Rennie.] 

John  Wolffe 

GORE-BOOTH,  Constance,  Countess  Mar- 
KiEVicz  ( 1 868-1 927),  revolutionan',  was  born  4 
Februan  1868  at  Buckingham  Gate,  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  three  daughters  and  two 
sons  of  Sir  Henr\  Gore-Booth,  fifth  baronet, 
Anglo-Irish  landowner  and  Arctic  explorer,  and 
his  wife  Georgina  Man,,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Charles  Hill  of  Tickhill  Castle,  Yorkshire.  Eva 
Gore-Booth  [q.v.]  was  her  sister.  She  was  edu- 
cated privately  at  Lissadell  Court,  the  family 
estate  in  count)  Sligo,  Ireland.  In  1887  she  was 
presented  at  court  and  studied  art  at  the  Slade 
School  in  London  in  1893  and  in  Paris  (1898- 
1900).  In  London  on  29  September  1900  she 
married  the  painter.  Count  Casimir  Dunvin- 
Markievicz,  son  of  a  Polish  landowner  in  the 
Ukraine,  after  the  death  of  his  estranged  wife.  At 
Lissadell,  Constance's  only  child,  Maeve  Alys, 
was  bom  in  November  1901  and  the  Markieviczs, 
with  one  sur\iving  son  from  Casimir's  previous 
marriage,  settled  in  Dublin  in  1903. 

Countess  Constance  was  drawn  to  the  national- 
ist movement  including  the  Abbey  Theatre  and 
the  Gaelic  League.  She  was,  with  her  husband 
and  Ellen  Duncan,  a  founder-member  of  the 
United  .Arts  Club  in  1 907.  A  chance  perusal  oiThe 
Peasant  and  Sinn  Fein  journals  led  her  to  enter 
Sinn  Fein  politics  in  1908.  She  joined  Inghinidhe 
na  hEireann,  a  feminist  societ>  founded  by  Maud 
Gpnne  [q.v.),  and  wrote  for  its  journal.  Bean  na 
hEireann,  which  brought  her  into  contact  with  the 
Irish  suffragettes. 

In  1909  she  founded  Na  Fianna,  an  organiz- 
ation for  boys,  to  whom  she  taught  drilling  and 
the  use  of  arms.  Drawn  to  socialism  by  her  sister, 
Eva,  she  met  the  Irish  labour  leaders,  James  Con- 
nolly and  James  Larkin  Iqq.v.],  and  helped  the 
19 1 3  lockout  strike  of  Dublin  workers  by  running 
a  soup  kitchen  in  Liberty  I  lall.  Casimir  left  Dub- 
lin for  the  Balkans  as  a  war  correspondent  and 
enlistment.  In  the  1916  Easter  rising  Constance 
served  with  the  Irish  Citizen  Army  company  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin,  second-in- 
command  to  Commandant  Michael  .Vlallin. 

After  laying  down  arms  she  was  court-mar- 
tialled  in  Kilmainham  (iaol,  but  her  death  sen- 
tence was  cfjmmuted  to  penal  senitude  lor  life  in 
Aylesbury  (iaol.  Released  in  the  general  amnesty 
of  June  1917,  she  converted  to  (iaiholicism.  Sligo 
city  declared  her  a  freeman.  Rearrested  in  .May 
19 1 8,  from  I  lolloway  Prison  she  went  forward  to 
win  the  seat  for  St  Patrick's  division,  Dublin,  in 
the  December  19 iH  general  election,  the  first 


woman  elected  to  the  British  Parliament.  In 
accordance  with  Sinn  Fein  policy,  she  did  not 
take  her  seat.  A  member  of  the  first  Dail  Eireann, 
21  January  19 19,  she  was  appointed  minister  for 
labour.  Proscribed  as  a  member  of  illegal  organiz- 
ations, she  sened  two  gaol  sentences  in  Mountjoy 
and  Cork.  Opposed  to  the  Anglo-Irish  Treaty 
(1921)  she  toured  America  as  an  anti-treatant. 
Defeated  in  the  1922  general  election  for  Dail 
Eireann,  she  secured  a  seat  in  Dublin  in  the  1923 
election  but  abstained  from  taking  her  seat  as  a 
Sinn  Fein  republican.  Briefly  on  hunger  strike 
after  her  arrest  for  advocating  republicanism,  she 
wrote  a  pamphlet,  James  Connolly's  Policy  and 
Catholic  Doctrine  (1924),  and  a  play,  Broken 
Dreams.  Re-elected  to  the  Dail  (1927)  she  died  at 
Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  in  Dublin,  15  July 
1927,  supported  by  Casimir,  her  stepson,  and  her 
daughter.  Accorded  a  public  funeral,  she  was 
buried  at  Glasnevin  cemetery. 

[J.  \'an  V'oris,  Constance  de  Markievicz:  In  the  Cause  of  Ire- 
land, 1967;  Diana  Norman,  Terrible  Beauty:  a  Life  of 
Constance  Markia-icz  i868-ig2j,  1987;  Markievicz 
archives,  National  Library  of  Ireland  and  National 
.Museum  of  Ireland.]  M.  Mac  Curtain 

GORE-BOOTH,  Eva  Selina  (1870-1926),  suf- 
fragist, social  worker,  and  poet,  was  born  22  May 
1870  at  Lissadell,  county  Sligo,  Ireland,  the 
second  of  the  three  daughters  and  the  third  of  the 
five  children  of  Sir  Henr>-  Gore-Booth,  fifth  bar- 
onet, Anglo-Irish  landlord  and  Arctic  explorer, 
and  his  wife  Georgina  Mar\,  only  daughter  of 
Colonel  Charles  I  lill  of  Tickhill  Castle,  York- 
shire. Of  these  five  children  two  others  also  gave 
up  their  privileged  positions  in  society  to  promote 
a  new  order.  Josslyn  introduced  co-operatives  to 
Sligo  and  became  the  first  landlord  in  Ireland  to 
sell  his  land  to  his  tenants  after  the  1903  Land 
Act.  Constance  (later  Countess  Markievicz,  q.v.), 
became  the  'rebel  countess'  of  the  191 6  Irish 
rebellion. 

Eva  was  educated  at  home  by  a  governess.  Miss 
Noel,  who  grounded  her  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Ita- 
lian. Strongly  influenced  by  her  devout  grand- 
mother, Frances  Lumley,  she  was  a  studious  and 
intro.spective  child  quite  different  from  her  flam- 
boyant older  sister  Constance.  An  illness,  sus- 
pected consumption,  led  her  to  travel  in  Italy  in 
search  of  health  in  1896,  and  here  she  met  Esther 
Roper,  an  organizer  for  the  North  of  Kngland 
Society  for  Women's  Suffrage.  Captivated  by  the 
woman  and  her  cause,  l,\a  decided  to  leave  Ire- 
land and  join  Ksther  at  work  in  .Manchester. 

She  devoted  herself  to  trade  unionism,  suf- 
frage, and  adult  education  for  women,  working 
with  the  Manchester  University  Settlenienl  and 
the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Women  Textile  and 
Other  W  orkers'  Representation  Committee.  She 
became  the  mentor  of  the  young  (Dame) 
Christabel  Pankhurst  [q.v.]  in  1901,  but  after 
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three  years  Christabel  became  irritated  by  Eva's 
gentle  gradualism  and  pacifism  and  abandoned 
her  friendship  for  militancy.  Eva  and  Esther  were 
prominent  in  campaigns  on  behalf  of  pit  brow 
workers,  flower-sellers,  and  barmaids,  but  their 
greatest  success  was  in  attracting  large  numbers 
of  women  from  the  w  orking  class  to  the  suffrage 
movement.  In  1901,  when  the  membership  of  the 
National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies 
was  around  10,000,  they  organized  a  suffrage 
petition  with  30,000  signatures. 

She  published  ten  volumes  of  poetn.',  including 
Unseen  Kings  (1904)  and  The  Death  of  Fiomaar 
(1916).  Her  best-known  poem  was  'The  Litde 
Waves  of  Breffny'.  Her  poems,  from  the  first 
volume  of  1898,  dwelled  on  constant  themes: 
Christian  mysticism,  love  of  nature,  distaste  for 
the  'iron  fort'  of  materialism  and  for  the  male 
urge  to  dominate  and  control,  combined  in  the 
machinery  of  war.  During  World  War  I  she  was 
amongst  the  pacifist  seceders  from  the  NUWSS 
and  she  worked  as  a  representative  of  the  No- 
Conscription  P'ellowship  for  conscientious  objec- 
tors at  their  trials  by  tribunal  and  for  the  \\  omen's 
Peace  Crusade.  After  the  war  her  health  broke 
down  and  she  retired,  with  Esther,  to  I  lampstead. 
During  the  last  years  of  her  life  she  was  the  leader 
of  a  group — concerned  to  reform  sexual  beha\  - 
iour  and  discard  gender  stereotyping — that  pub- 
lished the  journal  Urania  from  191 6. 

She  died  of  cancer  30  June  1926  at  14  Frognal 
Gardens,  Hampstead.  In  her  obituan,  in  The 
Times  Evelyn  Underbill  claimed  that  Eva  Gore- 
Booth  woud  be  remembered  chiefly  as  a  mystical 
poet,  but  it  was  W.  B.  Yeats  [q.v.]  who  unjustly 
commemorated  her — dreaming  of  that  'vague 
Utopia',  her  body  and  life  wasted  by  politics.  She 
was  unmarried. 

[The  Times,  9  July  1926;  Poems  of  Eva  Gore-Booth,  with  a 
biographical  introduction  by  Hsthur  Roper,  1429;  Gif- 
ford  Lewis,  Eva  Gore-Booth  anti  Esther  Roper:  a  Biogra- 
phy, 1988;  Gore-Booth  papers  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.)  Gifford  Lkwis 

GOSSAGE,  Wiiliam  (1799- 1877),  chemist  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  i2May  I799inBurgh-le- 
Marsh,  Lincolnshire,  the  youngest  of  thirteen 
children  of  Thomas  Gossage  and  his  wife  Elea- 
nor. I  le  had  little  schooling,  and  went  to  work  at 
the  age  of  melve,  apprenticed  to  an  uncle  in  a 
chemist  and  druggist  business  in  Chesterfield.  At 
once  he  showed  a  determined  character,  setting 
himself,  for  example,  to  master  the  French 
language.  He  took  out  his  first  patent  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -four,  after  inventing  a  portable  alarm  to 
attach  to  watches  and  clocks.  For  a  time  he  was 
assistant  to  the  manager  at  a  works  at  Ardwick 
Bridge  owned  by  the  lennant  Company  of  St 
Rollox.  He  set  up  on  his  own  in  Leamington, 
trading  in  medicinal  salts,  but  in  1831  changed 
his  scope  to  that  of  manufacturing  salt  and  alkali 


in  Stoke  Prior  in  Worcestershire,  a  site  valuable 
for  its  nearness  to  the  Droitw  ich  salt  deposits,  and 
to  the  new  lines  of  transport  communication  of 
the  Birmingham  and  Worcester  canal. 

In  1836  he  demonstrated  a  solution  to  an  out- 
standing environmental  problem.  The  main 
method  of  alkali  manufacture  at  the  time  was  fliat 
of  Nicolas  Leblanc,  which  had  the  defect  of  pour- 
ing into  the  air  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  chlo- 
ride gas,  a  pollutant  of  extreme  severity.  In  1836 
Gossage  devised  a  method  of  absorbing  the  acid 
gas  in  which  a  steady  stream  of  water  descending 
a  tower  (the  'Gossage  tower')  containing  t^vigs, 
bracken,  and  bricks,  came  in  contact  with  a  steady 
stream  of  the  gas  ascending  the  tower,  so  dissolv- 
ing it  and  thus  bringing  the  dangerous  nuisance 
under  a  high  degree  of  control.  Ihis  power  of 
control  made  it  possible  to  enact  the  .\lkali  W  orks 
Act  of  1863,  the  first  act  to  provide  a  quantitative 
measure  of  pollution  control.  It  also  provided  the 
starting-point  for  the  process  devised  by  Walter 
Weldon  (q.v.)  for  making  chlorine  and  bleaching 
powder,  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  textile  industry. 

For  a  time  he  manufactured  white  lead  in 
Birmingham  (184 1-4),  and  then  adventured  in 
copper  smelting  in  Neath  in  south  Wales 
(1844-8).  Gossage  moved  to  Widnes  in  1850, 
and  experimented  with  a  method  of  extracting 
sulphur  from  copper  ores,  eventually  concentrat- 
ing on  the  manufacture  of  alkali.  Sodium  carbo- 
nate had  been  the  main  product  of  the  alkaU 
industry  but  Gossage  saw  a  need  to  develop 
sodium  hydroxide  (caustic  soda)  and  pursued 
this.  The  suppression  of  the  tax  on  soap  in  1852 
encouraged  him  to  embark  on  soap  manufacture. 
He  set  up  his  soap  works  in  1855  and  produced 
his  first  bar  of  mottled  soap  in  1 857.  This  became 
famous  under  the  brand  name  of  Gossage.  Out- 
side business  he  made  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  de\  elopment  of  Widnes. 

In  1824  Gossage  married  Mary  Herbert  of 
Leamington;  they  had  a  family  of  seven  children. 
Two  of  the  sons,  Alfred  and  Frederick,  continued 
to  expand  the  family  business  after  the  death  of 
William  Gossage  in  Bowdon,  Cheshire,  9  April 
1877. 

[J.  Fenwick  Allen,  Some  Eounden  of  the  Chemical  Indus- 
try', 1903;  D.  VV.  P.  Hardie,  A  History  of  the  Chemical 
Industr\'  in  Widnes,  1950,  and  'Chemical  Pioneers,  15: 
William  Gossage',  Chemical  Age,  vol.  Ixxix,  1958;  Peter 
N.  Reed,  'William  Gossage  and  the  Widnes  Soap 
\ni\usir\\  Journal  of  the  Sorth  Western  Society  for  Indus- 
trial Archaeology'  and  HistoT)',  vol.  iii,  1982;  D.  J.  Jeremv 
(ed.).  Dictionary  of  Business  Biography,  1 984. ) 

Fr.\nk  Grffnaway 

GOSSE,  Philip  Henn  George  (i  879-1 959), 
naturalist,  writer,  and  doctor,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don 13  August  1879,  the  only  son  and  second  of 
three  children  of  (Sir)  Edmund  William  Gosse 
(q.v. I,  poet,  and  his  wife  Ellen,  daughter  of 
George  Napoleon  Epps.  Educated  at  Haileybury, 
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he  subsequently  studied  agriculture  at  \\'ell- 
ingore  Hall,  Lincolnshire.  His  chief  early  inter- 
est, inherited  from  his  grandfather,  Philip  Henr\ 
Gosse  FRS  [q.\ .],  was  natural  histor\ ;  this  led  to  a 
trip  to  Newfoundland  in  1895.  In  i8g6  he  was 
appointed  naturalist  to  the  Fitzgerald  expedition 
to  the  Andes,  and  on  his  return  contributed 
'Notes  on  the  Natural  Histor>  of  the  Aconcagua 
\'allev'  to  E.  A.  Fitzgerald's  The  Highest  Andes 

(1899)-. 

Despite  Philip's  passionate  interest  in  natural 
histor\,  his  father  insisted  that  he  should  have  a 
recognized  profession,  and  the  choice  eventually 
fell  upon  medicine.  From  1899  he  studied  at  St 
Bartholomew's  I  lospital,  and  qualified  as  MRCS 
and  LRCP  (1907);  later  he  attained  the  degree  of 
MD  (Durham).  After  six  months  as  a  house  sur- 
geon at  Essex  Count)  Hospital,  Colchester,  he 
set  up  as  a  countr\  doctor  in  the  New  Forest,  his 
amusing  recollections  of  w  hich  appeared  in  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  Jourtial  (1933-5). 

Gosse's  career  was  interrupted  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  19 14,  in  which  he  ser\ed  as  a  captain  in 
the  Royal  .Army  Medical  Corps.  In  France  until 
autumn  191 7,  he  was  transferred  to  India  until 
the  armistice.  His  wartime  recollections,  .V/f///«m 
of  a  Camp-Follower,  were  published  in  1934,  and 
were  later  reissued  as  A  Naturalist  Goes  to  War 
(1942). 

.■\fter  1918  Gosse  worked  as  a  medical  referee 
for  the  .\Iinistr\  of  Pensions,  and  later  at  the 
Radium  Institute,  eventually  becoming  its  medi- 
cal superintendent.  He  retired  from  medicine  in 
1930,  although  for  a  brief  period  during  World 
\\  ar  II  he  acted  as  locum  for  a  Cambridge  doctor 
who  had  joined  up.  Otherwise  he  became  a  full- 
time  writer,  producing  three  biographies,  a  his- 
tors'  of  St  Helena  (1938),  and  a  His  tor}-  ofPirac\> 
(1932),  which  earned  him  an  international  repu- 
tation, being  translated  into  French,  Spanish,  and 
Dutch.  Yet  Gosse's  most  enjoyable  works  are  his 
elegantly  written  and  witty  books  of  recollections, 
which  include  Go  to  the  Country'  (1935),  Traveller's 
Rest  (1947),  iud  An  Apple  a  Day  (1948). 

Gosse  was  an  entertaining  companion;  his 
somewhat  mordant  manner  hid  an  essentially 
kind  personality,  and  he  was  especially  fond  of 
young  company.  I  lis  humour  was  sometimes 
expressed  in  .schoolboyish  practical  jokes,  but  he 
possessed  al.so  a  quicksilver  wit,  as  illustrated  by 
his  remark  to  Lady  (.Margaret)  Keynes  (nee 
Darwin),  who  lold  him  she  had  been  bitten  by  an 
ape  at  Gibraltar:  'I  ic  was  having  revenge  on  the 
Darwins.' 

(Josse's  friends  invariably  forgave  him  for  his 
wayward  humour.  I  le  possessed  a  genius  for 
friendship  which  is  reflected  in  the  many  literan, 
people  who  knew,  liked,  and  respected  him,  from 
Arthur  Waugh  and  V>'\7an  I  lolland  to  Siegfried 
Sa!iS(M)n  (q.v.j  (a  distant  relative)  and  the  Sitwells 
(qq.v.j.  He  wa.s  for  many  years  Brother  Bucca- 


neer to  the  literary  dining  club.  The  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes,  where  his  quick  repartee  was  much 
appreciated.  From  1941  until  his  death  he  was  a 
fellow  commoner  of  Irinit)'  College,  Cambridge. 
He  was  married  three  times.  In  1908  he  mar- 
ried Gertrude  Gosse  I  lay,  an  Australian  cousin. 
She  w  as  the  daughter  of  Alexander  I  lay,  colonist 
and  poHtician.  They  were  divorced  and  in  1931 
he  married  Irene  Ruth  Marden,  daughter  of 
Oliver  Hawkshaw,  gentleman  of  independent 
means,  .\fter  another  divorce,  in  1942,  he  mar- 
ried Anna  Gordon  Keown,  the  poet  and  novelist, 
who  died  in  1957.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Keown,  a  London  wool  merchant.  There 
was  a  daughter  by  each  of  the  first  two  marriages. 
Gosse  died  in  Cambridge  3  October  1959. 
[Personal  knowledge.)  Ray.viond  Lister 

GOUGH,  Richard  (1635-1723),  local  historian, 
was  born  in  Newton-on-the-Hill  in  the  parish  of 
Myddle,  Shropshire,  and  baptized  18  January 
1635,  the  son  of  Richard  Gough  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  Jenks,  formerly  of  Cockshutt.  He  was 
the  fifth  Richard  Gough  in  succession  to  live  as  a 
small  freeholder  and  yeoman  farmer  at  Newton. 
His  younger  sister,  Dorothy,  married  Andrew 
Bradocke,  of  Cayhowell,  gendeman.  In  1661  his 
father  died  at  Cayhowell.  About  this  time  Gough 
married  Joan  Wood,  of  Peplow,  by  whom  he  had 
eight  children  between  1663  and  1678. 

As  a  young  man  he  ser\ed  as  a  clerk  to  Robert 
Corbett,  of  Stanwardine,  custos  rotuloriim  of 
Shropshire  and  MP  in  1654-5.  He  continued  to 
sene  the  Corbetts,  for  example,  as  manorial 
steward,  after  he  had  inherited  the  Newton  free- 
hold. He  was  a  member  of  the  Shropshire  grand 
jur\  and  frequently  acted  on  behalf  of  his  parish 
in  legal  matters.  In  1700  he  wrote  TheAntiqiiit^'es 
and  Memoyres  of  the  Parish  of  Myddle.  During 
1 701-2  he  added  his  Observations  Concerning  the 
Seates  in  Alyddle  and  the  Faniilyes  to  which  they 
Belong,  in  which  he  systematically  recorded  the 
personal  histories  of  each  family  in  the  parish.  I  le 
was  buried  12  Februan  1723,  having  outlived  his 
wife  (who  died  in  1694)  and  all  but  two  of  his  chil- 
dren. I  lis  manuscript  w  as  presen  ed  by  the  des- 
cendants of  his  daughter,  Anne.  An  itnperfect 
version  was  printed  in  1834;  the  full  manuscript 
was  published  in  1875.  W  ith  its  uniquely  detailed 
account  of  all  the  members  of  a  rural  community, 
the  book  has  established  (iough  as  the  most 
important  of  the  early  parish  historians. 
|!).  llcy  (cd.),  KicliarJ  Goiifih:  The  Hisloo'  of  Myddle, 
1 48 1. 1  David  Hky 

GOULD,  Sir  Nathaniel  (1661-1728),  mer- 
chant, contractor,  and  MP,  was  born  3  December 
1 66 1,  the  third  (but  first  sur\iving)  son  of  John 
(iould,  a  wealthy  Nonconformist  merchant  of 
London,  and  his  wife  Mar>.  In  1688  (iould  mar- 
ried I'rances,  daughter  of  Sir  John  I  lartopp,  third 
baronet  |q.v.),  of  Freathby,  Leicestershire,  and  he 
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was  knighted  on  14  April  1721.  There  were  two 
daughters  of  the  marriage. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution  that  Gould  first 
came  to  prominence  when  he  became  one  of  the 
largest  suppliers  of  hemp,  pitch,  and  tar  to  the 
Royal  Navy;  and  in  this  capacitv,  immediately 
before  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  he 
played  an  important  part  in  providing  the  navy 
with  Russian  hemp  from  Archangel  in  place  of 
the  supplies  that  could  no  longer  be  obtained 
from  Riga  (beleaguered  by  the  Russians).  In  1694 
Gould  had  invested  £2,000  in  the  newly  founded 
Bank  of  England  and  he  was  one  of  those 
instructed  to  draw  up  its  by-laws.  In  1697  he 
became  a  director  of  the  bank  and  sened  con- 
tinuously (with  statutorv  intervals)  down  to  his 
death.  He  was  deputv'  governor  of  the  bank 
1709-11  and  governor  1711-13.  It  was  in  the 
former  role  that,  with  the  governor  and  two  other 
directors,  he  attended  the  queen  on  15  June  17 10 
to  desire  on  the  bank's  behalf  that  she  make  no 
further  ministerial  changes  following  the  replace- 
ment of  Charles  Spencer,  third  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, by  William  Legge,  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
[qq.v.]. 

Gould  was  a  member  of  the  so-called  tobacco 
contractors  who  in  1 698  had  secured  from  Peter 
the  Great  the  right  to  export  tobacco  from  Eng- 
land to  Russia.  But  to  be  able  to  do  this  the  con- 
tractors needed  to  gain  admission  to  the  Rus.sia 
Company  and  Gould  played  his  part  in  the  attack 
on  the  company.  Eventually  he  gained  admission 
to  the  company  and  became  a  director  and  some- 
time governor.  After  having  been  an  interloper  in 
the  East  India  trade  in  1696,  he  was  a  major 
investor  in  the  'new'  East  India  flotation  of  1698, 
and  was  both  a  director  of  the  company  and 
manager  for  the  united  East  India  trade  over  the 
years  1699- 1708. 

It  was  probably  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
trade  that  propelled  him  into  politics;  with  the 
'old'  East  India  company  still  in  existence,  many 
members  of  the  'new'  company  sought  election  to 
Parliament  to  protect  the  company's  interests. 
Accordingly,  Gould  contested  New  Shoreham,  a 
venal  borough  in  Sussex,  and  won  it  in  both  of  the 
1 701  elections.  (Following  the  first  election,  how- 
ever, he  was  successfully  petitioned  against  and 
had  to  withdraw,  but  he  survived  the  petition  that 
followed  the  second.)  He  represented  New 
Shoreham  170 1-8  and  17 10  until  his  death.  In 
Parliament  Gould's  career  was  of  little  note  until 
the  later  years  of  .Anne's  reign  when,  in  17 13,  he 
spoke  three  times  (and  very  effectively)  against 
the  treat)  of  commerce  with  France.  Following 
the  accession  of  George  I,  he  seconded  a  motion 
of  1 2  .April  1 7 1 7  that  English  trade  to  the  Baltic 
could  not  be  carried  on  unless  the  king  of  Sweden 
was  brought  to  reason,  and  during  the  South  Sea 
crisis  he  advocated  strong  measures  against  the 
directors. 


Thereafter  he  spoke  on  two  occasions  (1723 
and  1725)  on  customs  matters,  and  in  1726  he 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  '.An  Essay  on  the 
Public  Debts'  which  in  1727  prompted  a  rejoin- 
der, 'A  State  of  the  National  Debt',  reputedly  by 
William  Pulteney,  Earl  of  Bath  [q.v.].  It  was  on 
this  subject  that  Gould  made  his  last  recorded 
parliamentarv  speech  in  February  1728.  He  died 
six  months  later,  21  July  1728. 
IPublic  Record  Office,  PCC  208  Brook  (vsill);Jacob  M. 
Price,  'The  Tobacco  Adventure  to  Russia',  Transaciions 
uj  the  American  Philusophical  Sonel}\  new  series,  \ol.  li, 
part  I,  1 961;  R.  Sedgv^ick,  The  History  uj  Parliament:  the 
House  uj  Cummuns  iyi^-iy^4,  1970;  unpublished  bio- 
graphy of  Gould  for  the  1690-1714  Historv  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  lislorv  of  Parliament  Trust.]  I).  \\  .  JoNES 

GOW,  Andrew  Sydenham  Farrar  (1886- 1978), 
classical  scholar,  was  born  27  August  1886  at  100 
Gower  Street,  London,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
sons  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  the  Revd  Dr 
James  Gow,  who,  after  being  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  was  headmaster  of  Nott- 
ingham High  School  and  later  of  Westminster 
School,  and  his  wife  Gertrude  Sydenham 
Everett-Green.  He  was  educated  at  Nottingham 
I  ligh  School,  Rugby  School,  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  first  classes  in 
both  parts  of  the  classical  tripos  (1908  and  1909), 
in  part  ii  specializing  in  archaeology,  and  won 
several  classical  prizes. 

In  191 1  Cjow  won  a  Trinity  prize  fellowship 
with  a  dissertation  consisting  of  a  miscellany  of 
papers,  several  of  which  were  later  expanded  into 
valuable  articles.  He  applied  four  times  for  per- 
manent posts  in  Cambridge,  but  was  each  time 
unsuccessful;  it  was  feared  that  he  would  alarm 
and  discourage  his  pupils,  particularly  the  weaker 
sort.  Indeed  (jovv's  appearance  was  formidable, 
an  uncompromisingly  Scottish  kind  of  counte- 
nance being  set  off  by  bushy  eyebrows  and  side- 
whiskers,  and  anything  like  conceit  or  preten- 
tiousness on  the  part  of  a  pupil  might  provoke  a 
wounding  sarcasm.  In  1914  he  became  a  master 
at  Eton  College,  where  he  remained  during 
\V  orld  \\  ar  I,  a  heart  murmur  having  disqualified 
him  for  military  senice.  Some  pupils  were  indeed 
alienated  by  his  dryness  and  his  caustic  wit;  his 
frequent  comment  on  an  exercise  shown  up  to 
him  was  'Oh,  death,  boy!',  and  his  highest 
expression  of  praise  was  'Not  wholly  bad!'  But 
some  of  the  boys  appreciated  his  solid  scholarship 
and  the  great  pains  he  took  to  help  them,  and  the 
nickname  'Granny  Gow'  was  bestowed  upon  him 
not  without  affection. 

In  1925  Gow  returned  to  Cambridge  as  a 
teaching  fellow  of  Trinity.  He  was  better  placed 
in  a  university  than  in  a  school,  and  enjoyed  more 
than  he  could  have  done  in  any  other  society  the 
life  of  that  great  college,  which  was  to  be  his  home 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  was  a  congenial 
colleague  to  .A.  E.  Ilousman  (q.v.j,  and  in  1936, 
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the  year  of  Housman's  death,  brought  out  a  brief 
memoir  which,  though  mainly  concerned  with 
Housman's  scholarship,  throws  more  light  upon 
him  than  almost  any  of  the  studies  by  literar\  per- 
sons. Gow  acted  as  Housman's  literary  executor, 
and  super\ised  a  reprint  of  his  edition  of 
Manilius. 

Gow^  lectured  effectively,  particularly  on 
Theocritus,  and  used  the  material  collected  for 
his  lectures  to  compose  a  number  of  articles,  all  of 
solid  merit.  He  sacrificed  precious  time  by  taking 
on  the  onerous  administrative  post  of  tutor,  which 
he  held  from  1929  to  1942,  and  also  the  pious 
labour  of  bringing  out  volume  two  of  the  post- 
humously published  Early  Age  of  Greece  (193 1)  of 
Sir  William  Ridgeway  [q.v.].  In  1943  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  British  .\cademy,  and  in  1947 
Brereton  reader  in  classics  in  the  universit)'.  He 
had  honorar>-  degrees  from  the  universities  of 
Durham  (D.Litt.)  and  Edinburgh  (LLD). 

In  1950,  a  year  before  his  retirement  from  the 
latter  post,  Gow  published  a  memorable  edition 
of  Theocritus,  a  second  edition  following  three 
years  later.  The  editor's  massive  learning, 
unusual  accuracy,  and  sober  judgement  render 
this  book  indispensable  to  scholars. 

In  1952  Gow  followed  the  Theocritus  with  an 
admirable  edition  of  the  Greek  bucolic  poets  in 
the  series  of  Oxford  Classical  Texts,  and  a  year 
later  he  brought  out  a  valuable  translation  of  these 
writers  with  a  useful  introduction.  The  year  1953 
saw  also  the  appearance  of  an  edition  of  the  diffi- 
cuh  Hellenistic  didactic  poet  Nicander,  in  which 
Gow^  collaborated  with  .\.  F.  Scholfield. 

Gow  next  began  work  on  the  I  lellenistic  epi- 
grams contained  in  the  Greek  anthology.  A 
monograph  called  The  Greek  Antholo^':  Sources 
and  Ascriptions  appeared  in  1958,  and  in  1965  it 
was  followed  by  the  two-volume  Hellenistic  Epi- 
grams: the  Garland  ofMeleager,  in  which  Gow  col- 
laborated with  (Sir)  Denvs  Page  [q.v.],  Page  being 
primarily  responsible  for  the  poems  of  Meleager 
and  Gow  for  all  the  rest.  The  same  year  saw  the 
appearance  of  Cjow's  edition,  with  commentan, , 
of  the  fragments  of  the  .Alexandrian  iambic  poet 
Machon;  none  of  his  productions  makes  more 
entertaining  reading  than  his  edition  of  this  .scur- 
rilous but  amusing  author.  In  1 968  Gow  and  Page 
followed  up  their  first  volume  by  bringing  out 
Hellenistic  Epigrams:  the  Garland  oj  Philip,  again  in 
two  volumes;  this  time  CJow  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  650  epigrams  which  were 
cither  attributed  to  Antipater  of  Thessalonica  or 
left  over  as  being  either  his  work  or  thai  of  Anti- 
pater of  Sidon.  Ciow's  work  on  i  lellenistic  epi- 
Krams  has  the  same  qualities  as  his  Iheocritus,  and 
like  that  book  will  remain  an  es.scntial  instrument 
of  scholarship. 

The  fears  expressed  early  in  (lOw's  career 
regarding  (he  possible  effects  of  his  teaching  did 
not  prove  entirely  vain;  his  dryness  and  severity 


antagonized  a  number  of  his  pupils,  and  the  aus- 
terit\  of  the  regime  at  Trinit>  encouraged  alarm- 
ing departures  from  that  qualitv  by  lesser  scholars 
in  certain  other  places.  But  pupils  of  the  more 
pertinacious  sort  profited  greatly  from  his  teach- 
ing and  his  company.  During  \\  orld  War  II  he 
regularly  sent  to  pupils  who  were  on  active  serxice 
a  circular  newsletter  of  a  highly  characteristic 
kind;  these  were  pubUshed  in  1945  in  a  book 
called  Letters  from  Cambridge. 

Gow  also  did  much  to  interest  undergraduates 
in  art,  a  subject  by  no  means  popular  among  the 
Cambridge  dons  of  his  generation.  Several  mem- 
bers of  his  family  had  been  artists  or  lovers  of  art, 
and  Gow  himself  became  no  mean  collector  and 
connoisseur.  From  about  1909  he  was  a  friend  of 
(Sir)  John  Beazley  [q.v.],  with  whom  he  once 
combined  to  buy  a  Sienese  picture  they  had  dis- 
covered in  a  dealer's;  and  he  often  travelled  in 
Italy  to  look  at  pictures,  sometimes  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  friend  Scholfield.  Although  in  theor\' 
Gow  disapproved  of  all  art  later  than  1500  except 
for  Rembrandt,  Velazquez,  and,  with  some  reser- 
vations, Rubens,  he  left  to  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  of  which  he  had  been  a  syndic  from 
1934  to  1957,  tvventv-four  works  by  Degas  and 
six  each  by  Rodin  and  Forain.  From  1947  to  1953 
he  ser\  ed  as  a  trustee  of  the  National  Ciallery,  to 
which  he  left  a  fine  collection  of  photographs  of 
paintings  which  he  had  often  used  to  stimulate  a 
love  of  art  in  undergraduates.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  drop  in  on  him  between  ten  and  eleven 
in  the  evening,  when  he  could  be  an  agreeable 
companion;  and  he,  w  ho  had  spent  so  little  of  his 
life  with  women,  surprised  his  colleagues  by 
making  friends  with  the  celebrated  actress 
Dorothy  Futin. 

In  his  last  years  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  in  1965  he  left  his  rooms  in  Nevile's  Court, 
with  a  fine  Athena  for  a  door  knocker,  for  a  set  in 
the  King's  I  lostel,  where  there  was  a  lift.  After 
breaking  a  thigh  in  1973  he  moved  to  the  Evelyn 
Nursing  1  lome,  where  he  died  2  February  1978. 
He  was  unmarried. 

|F.  H.  Sandbach,  Proceedings  ofllii-  Briiisli  Academy,  xoi. 
Ixiv,  1978,  pp.  427-41;  personal  knowledge.! 

Hugh  Li.ovo-Jonks 

GRANDSON,  Sir  Otho  dc  (r.i 238-1328),  sol- 
dier, crusader,  and  diplomat.   [See  otho  de 

CiRANlXSON,  .SIR. I 

GRAY,  Christopher  (1694- 1764),  nurser\man, 
was  born  in  1694,  probably  the  second  son  of 
William  (iray,  senior,  and  his  wife  Sarah.  \\  illiam 
(iray,  junior,  the  older  son,  had  a  nursen  garden 
in  I'ulham,  al  Parson's  I ,ane,  later  Peterborough 
Road,  but  llic  better  known  Fulhani  garden  of  the 
period  was  the  one  established  belore  1700  by  the 
elder  W  illiam  ( iray  anti  later  taken  over  by  Chris- 
topher. It  occupied  nearly  thirty  acres  between 
Hurlingham  Road  and  the  (New)  King's  Road, 
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with  some  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  King's 
Road  added  by  the  middle  of  the  centun .  Early  in 
his  career,  soon  after  the  death  in  1713  of  Henn- 
Compton,  bishop  of  London  [q.\ .],  Christopher 
Grav  was  one  of  the  nurserymen  who  bought 
plants  from  the  bishop's  collections  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Fulham  Palace.  Many  North  American 
plants  were  there,  and  this  introduction  may  have 
prompted  Gray  to  specialize  in  them.  Gray  was 
also  one  of  the  twentv  nursen,  men  in  the  Society 
of  Gardeners  led  by  Philip  Miller  [q.v.],  which 
met  frequently  in  an  attempt  to  standardize  the 
names  of  the  plants  they  were  grow  ing.  The  first 
part  of  their  Catalogus  Planturiim,  the  only  section 
published,  appeared  in  1730  as  a  joint  catalogue 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  them  recent  intro- 
ductions and  several  from  North  America. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Ilortus  Britanno-Auierica- 
nus  (written  in  1 749  but  not  published  until  1 763) 
Mark  Catesby  [q.v.],  the  pioneer  naturalist  of  the 
south-eastern  states  of  America,  said  that  'Mr. 
Gray  at  Fulham  has  for  many  years  made  it  his 
business  to  raise  and  cultivate  the  plants  of  Amer- 
ica (from  whence  he  has  annually  fresh  supplies) 
in  order  to  furnish  the  curious  with  what  they 
want .  .  .  Through  his  industn  and  skill,  a  greater 
variety  of  American  forest-trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  seen  in  his  gardens,  than  in  any  other  place  in 
England.'  About  1737  Gray  published  a  broad- 
sheet catalogue  in  French  and  English,  its  alpha- 
betical list  of  'American  Trees  and  Shrubs  that 
will  endure  the  Climate  of  England'  framing  a 
Magnolia  graudijlora  which  also  appeared  in  the 
second  volume  of  Catesby's  The  Satural  History  of 
Carolina  (2  vols.,  1729-47),  engraved  after  a 
drawing  by  G.  D.  Ehret  (q.v.)  of  a  magnolia  in 
flower  in  the  garden  of  Sir  Charles  \\  ager  [q.v.] 
in  Parson's  Green  in  1737.  The  one  in  Gray's 
own  garden,  planted  before  17 19,  sunived  until 
1 8 10.  Several  American  oaks,  maples,  dogwoods, 
walnuts,  the  tulip  tree,  the  tupelo,  the  amelan- 
chier,  and  other  trees  now  settled  in  Europe  were 
also  in  this  catalogue,  with  an  occasional  less  wel- 
come import,  like  poison  i\y. 

A  later  catalogue  of  1755  listed  more  of  Gray's 
stock,  'a  greater  \'ariet>  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants 
and  Flowers  . . .  than  can  perhaps  be  found  in  any 
other  Garden,  for  Sale,  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  in  any  other  part  of  Europe'.  One  of  his  cus- 
tomers was  Horace  Walpole  [q.v.]  of  Strawberry 
Hill,  who  described  some  of  his  purchases  from 
'the  nurseryman  at  Fulham'  in  a  letter  of  8 
November  1755  to  George  Montagu:  '1  mention 
cedars  [of  Lebanon]  Hrst,  because  they  are  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  evergreen  race,  and  because 
they  are  the  dearest;  half  a  guinea  apiece  in  bas- 
kets .  .  .  Gray  .  .  .  sells  cypresses  in  pots  at  half  a 
crown  apiece;  you  turn  them  out  of  the  pot  with 
all  their  mould,  and  they  never  fail.' 

Gray  was  buried  in  Fulham  15  November 
1 764. 1  lis  wife  Hannah  lived  on  until  24  February 


1778.  Most  of  his  property  was  left  to  her,  in  a  will 
containing  no  mention  of  any  children.  The  nur- 
sery was  taken  o\er  by  William  Burchell,  whose 
familv  kept  the  land  until  it  was  sold  for  building 
in  1882. 

(John  Haney,  Early  .\urser)'meii,  1974,  pp.  78-9; 
Blanche  Henrey,  British  Botanical  and  Hortintltural 
Literature  before  1800,  vol.  ii,  1975,  pp.  348-50;  E.J. 
VViiison,    West   London    \urser)'    Gardens,    1982,    pp. 

16-20.)  SaNDR.\  R-\PHAEL 

GRAY,  Henry  (f.  182 7-1 861),  anatomist  and 
author,  was  born  ciSi-j.  Almost  nothing  is 
known  of  his  family,  childhood,  or  early  education 
except  that  his  father  was  private  messenger  to 
George  1\'  and  W  illiam  I\',  and  that  he  had  one 
sister  and  two  brothers.  In  May  1845  Gray 
entered  St  George's  Hospital  as  a  'perpetual  stu- 
dent' where  he  showed  early  signs  of  his  intense 
interest  in  anatomy  and  was  described  by  his  con- 
temporaries as  diUgent,  painstaking,  and  metho- 
dical. In  1848  he  became  MRCS  (and  soon 
became  a  fellow  'by  examination')  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  awarded  the  college's  triennial 
prize  for  an  essay  on  the  nenes  of  the  eye.  He 
won  the  .Asdey  Cooper  prize  in  1853. 

In  1 850,  as  a  newly  appointed  house  surgeon  to 
St  George's  Hospital  (where  he  later  became  lec- 
turer in  anatomy)  he  presented  a  paper  to  the 
Royal  Society  'On  the  development  of  the  optic 
and  auditory  nenes'.  'This  earned  him  the 
unusual  distinction  of  being  elected  to  a  fellow- 
ship of  the  society  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
(1852).  In  1854  he  published  On  the  Structure  and 
Use  oj  the  Spleen,  a  substantial  work  of  380  pages, 
based  on  original  obsenations.  His  famous  Ana- 
tomy, Descriptne  and  Surgical  (1858)  was  pub- 
lished by  John  \\  .  Parker  (q.v.)  in  England,  and  by 
Blanchard  &:  Lea  in  the  United  States  in  1859. 
No  medical  text  has  ever  been  so  widely  used  by 
successive  generations  of  medical  students  and 
doctors.  By  the  time  of  its  centenary ,  there  had 
been  menty -sLx  new  editions  by  eight  successive 
editors  in  Britain  and  eleven  in  the  United  States; 
by  1980,  there  had  been  thirty -six  editions. 

The  success  of  the  book  was  not  due  to  an 
absence  of  rivals.  There  were  already  several  texts 
on  anatomy,  the  most  famous  being  Elements  of 
Descriptive  and  Practical  Anatomy  (1828)  by  James 
Quain  (q.v.).  Gt2C),\  Anatomy,  however,  eclipsed 
all  others,  partly  for  its  meticulous  detail,  partly 
for  its  emphasis  on  surgical  anatomy,  but  most  of 
all  perhaps  for  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations, 
based  on  drawings  by  H.  V.  Carter,  who  assisted 
Gray  with  the  dissections,  and  engraved  by 
Messrs  Butterworth  &  Heath  with  remarkable 
skill.  The  design  of  the  book,  and  the  skill  with 
which  the  illustrations  were  interpolated  in  the 
text  could  hardly  have  been  improved.  For  a  man 
of  just  thirty  it  was  a  remarkable  achievement. 
The  book  was  well  received  bv  the  Lancet  and 
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British  Medical  Journal,  but  savagely  attacked  by 
an  anonymous  reviewer  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  of  1859,  who  dismissed  it,  in  a  ridiculous 
re\iew  for  which  the  most  likely  reason  was  per- 
sonal animosity  or  jealousy,  as  'a  book  which  is 
not  wanted  [and]  is  not  even  up  to  the  mark  of  the 
existing  vade-mecums.  A  more  unphilosophical 
amalgam  of  anatomical  detail  and  crude  surgen* 
we  have  never  met  with.' 

Gray  was  already  working  on  the  second  edi- 
tion when  he  caught  smallpox  from  his  nephew, 
developed  the  confluent  form  of  the  disease,  and 
died  at  8  Wilton  Street,  Belgrave  Square,  Lon- 
don, 8  June  1 87 1,  aged  thirt\-six  according  to  the 
obituary  notices  of  the  Lancet  and  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Societ)\  which  raises  the  question  of 
his  date  of  birth,  usually  stated  as  1827.  It  is  a 
measure  of  Gray's  single-minded  devotion  to 
anatomy  and  authorship  that  'Gray's  Anatomy^ 
remains  even  today,  not  only  an  important  book  of 
reference  but  as  virtually  a  household  phrase. 
[Charles  Mayo  Goss,.-/  BriefAccotinl  o/Hetir)'  Gray,  FRS. 
and  his  Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Surgical,  ig$g;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xii,  1863;  obituan  in  Lancet, 
vol.  ii,  1 86 1,  p.  600;  Medical  Times  and  Gazelle,  new 
series,  vol.  will,  1859;  \\ .  Brockbank,  'A  Centenar\  of  a 
False  Prophecy', Medical  History,  vol.  ii,  1 958,  pp.  67-8.  j 

Irvinf.  Lot  don 

GREATHEAD,  James  Henry  (1844- 1896),  civil 
engineer  and  inventor  of  the  Greathead  tunnel- 
ling shield,  was  born  in  Grahamstown,  Cape  Col- 
ony, 6  .August  1844,  the  son  of  James  Henry 
Greathead  of  Grahamstown,  member  of  the 
legislative  council  of  Cape  Colony  1859-60.  He 
was  educated  at  St  Andrew 's  College,  Grahams- 
town. He  went  to  England  in  1859  to  complete 
his  education  at  Westbourne  Collegiate  School, 
London. 

In  1864  he  began  a  three-year  pupillage  with 
P.  W.  Barlow  [q.v.|,  followed  by  a  year  on  the 
construction  of  the  .Midland  Railway  extension 
from  Bedford  to  London,  under  \\ .  1 1.  Barlow 
[q.v.|  and  C.  B.  Baker.  .At  about  this  time  Peter 
Barlow  was  promoting  the  idea  of  a  network  of 
underground  railways  as  the  solution  to  London's 
street-traffic  problems.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
pedestrian  tunnel,  the  Tower  subway,  should  be 
driven  under  the  Thames  'as  a  sample  of  the  sys- 
tem', but  the  memory  of  the  extreme  difficulties 
of  Isambard  K.  Brunei  |q.v.|  in  completing  the 
'Thames  tunnel  resulted  in  none  ot  the  contrac- 
tors approached  by  Barlow  being  willing  to  tender 
for  the  work.  In  1868,  however,  (ireathead  made 
an  offer  to  build  the  tunnel  for  the  sum  ol  £9,400 
and  Barlow  recommended  that  it  be  accepted. 
Work  began  the  following  year,  using  a  shield 
which,  though  similar  to  one  patented  by  Barlow 
in  1 868,  was  designed  by  (ireathead;  it  was 
forced  forward  by  powerful  screw-jacks  as  exca- 
vation prticeeded,  and  the  1,350  It.  long  tunnel 
WM  completed  in  les»  than  a  year. 


Greathead  set  up  his  own  practice  as  a  consult- 
ing engineer  in  1870  and  continued  to  devise 
improvements  to  his  tunnelling  shield  while  being 
employed  mainly  on  surface  railway  schemes.  In 
1886,  however,  work  began  on  the  long-delayed 
Cit)'  and  Southwark  subway,  the  beginning  of  a 
line  that  became  the  City  and  South  London 
Railway,  the  world's  first  underground  electric 
railway.  For  the  excavation  of  the  twin  tunnels 
through  water-bearing  strata  compressed  air  had 
to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  much-improved 
design  of  the  Greathead  shield,  which  enabled 
the  first  of  the  tunnels  under  the  Thames  to  be 
completed  in  only  fifteen  weeks. 

Greathead  was  involved  in  the  early  1 890s  with 
several  other  deep  tunnel  railway  schemes, 
including  the  Blackwall  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  and  as  a  complete  contrast  he  was  also 
associated  with  (Sir)  C.  Douglas  Fox  [q.v.]  in  the 
construction  of  the  Liverpool  overhead  electric 
railway,  opened  in  1893.  He  was  much  sought 
after  as  an  expert  witness  in  arbitrations  and  par- 
liamentary inquiries,  where  his  engineering 
expertise  and  powers  of  logical  exposition  carried 
much  weight. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  in  1879,  and  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  in  1 88 1 ,  sen  ing  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  the  latter  in  1894.  He 
retained  close  connections  with  South  .Africa  as 
consulting  engineer  to  the  Durban  Tramways. 

In  1884  he  married  Blanche,  daughter  of  Selby 
Cory  ndon  of  Kimberley.  They  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  house  in 
Streatham  21  October  1896.  The  many  under- 
ground railway  schemes  on  which  he  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death  had  to  be  completed  by 
others,  but  the  Greathead  shield  is  his  lasting 
memorial. 

[Proceedings  oflhelnsliltition  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxvii, 
1896,  pp.  365-9;  D.J.Jeremy  (ed.).  Dictionary'  of  Busi- 
ness Biography,  1985;  Transactions  of  the  Sewcomen 
Society,  vol.  xliii,  1 970-1,  pp.  41-51;  .A.  .A.Jackson  and 
D.  F.  Croomc,  Rails  through  the  Clay:  a  f/istor)'  of  Lon- 
don's Tuhe  Railmays,  1962.]  Ronald  \I.  Hirsk 

GREEN,  Benjamin  (1813-1858),  architect,  was 
baptized  15  February  1813  in  1  lorsley,  Northum- 
berland, the  younger  son  of  John  (iieen  |q.v.|  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  architect  and  civil  engin- 
eer, and  his  wife  Jane  Stobarl.  A  pupil  of  Augus- 
tus Pugin  the  elder  |q.v.|,  in  the  mid- 1830s  he 
became  a  partner  of  his  father.  Thercatter  they 
practised  together  until  the  latter's  death  in  1852, 
and  it  is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the 
work  of  one  from  that  ol  the  other.  The  somewhat 
undistinguished  ( lothic-style  ciuirches  in  North- 
umberland and  Duriuini,  which  lormed  a  sub- 
stantial element  in  the  firm's  output,  for  example, 
are  in  general  simply  ascribed  to  'John  and  Benja- 
tnin  (ireen',  and  the  same  applies  to  their  best- 
known  work,  the  monument  to  [oiiii  Lambton, 
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first  Earl  of  Durham  [q.v.],  at  Penshaw  Hill, 
count)  Durham  (1844),  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
Doric  temple.  However,  the  normal  pattern 
appears  to  have  been  that  the  father  concentrated 
on  the  civil  engineering  works  and  the  son  on  the 
more  purely  architectural. 

They  were  active  as  railway  architects,  and 
the  stations  on  the  main  line  bet\\'een  Newcastle 
and  Berwick-on- Tweed,  commissioned  by 
George  Hudson  [q.v.]  in  1846 — 'Fine,  hand- 
some buildings  .  .  .  more  like  the  villas  raised  by 
retired  tradesmen  than  residences  for  railway 
officers' — are  said  to  have  been  by  him.  More 
important,  the  Theatre  Royal  (1836-7)  and  the 
Grey  column  (1837-8)  in  Newcastle,  stately 
neo-classical  structures  which  were  key 
elements  in  the  heroic  replanning  of  the  city 
centre  by  Richard  Grainger  [q.v.|,  were  evi- 
dently also  his  conceptions,  and  suggest  that  he 
might  have  become  a  more  significant  figure  in 
his  own  right  had  he  not  died  relatively  young, 
suniving  his  father  by  a  mere  si.\  years. 

In  contrast  to  his  father,  Green  was  'an  artistic, 
dashing  sort  of  a  fellow'  whose  stvle  was  'orna- 
mental, florid  and  costly'.  He  died  in  a  mental 
home  at  Dinsdale  Park,  Durham,  24  November 
1858. 

(H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biu^raphical  Diclionary  oj British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  R.  W eW'oTiS,  Wen  oj  Murk  'twist 
Tyne  and  Tweed,  vol.  ii,  1895.I  Pf.tfr  Lf.ach 

GREEN,  Charles  (i  734-1 771),  astronomer,  was 
baptized  in  Wentworth  26  December  1734,  the 
youngest  son  of  Joshua  Green,  farmer  of  Swin- 
ton,  near  Rotherham  in  Yorkshire.  Most  of  his 
education  was  derived  from  his  eldest  brother,  Dr 
John  Green,  who  was  master  of  a  school  at  Den- 
mark Street,  Soho,  London,  where  Charles  later 
became  an  assistant  teacher.  In  1760  he  became 
assistant  to  the  astronomer  royal,  James  Bradley 
[q.v.],  at  the  Royal  Obsenator)  at  Greenwich, 
succeeding  Charles  Mason  [q.v.j,  who  went  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  1  lope  to  obsen  e  the  transit  of 
Venus,  which  Green  himself  obser\ed  with  Brad- 
ley at  Greenwich  on  6  June  1761. 

When  Bradley  died  in  July  1762,  Green 
remained  at  Greenwich  as  assistant  to  Nathaniel 
Bliss  [q.v.],  who  was  in  precarious  health  and 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Oxford,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  the  obsen  ational  work  at  Greenwich 
fell  upon  Cireen.  In  August  1763  the  board  of 
longitude  asked  Green  to  go  to  Barbados  with 
Nevil  Maskelyne  [q.v.]  to  make  obsen  ations  in 
connection  with  the  trial  of  the  fourth  timekeeper 
of  John  Harrison  [q.v.].  Bliss  agreed  that  a  tem- 
porar\  assistant  should  be  provided  at  Greenwich 
until  his  return. 

Green  and  Maskelyne  embarked  in  the  Princess 
Louisa  at  Spithead  on  9  September  1763  and 
reached  Barbados  on  7  November,  when  they  set 
up  an  obsen ator)  ashore  and  began  obsenations 


to  settle  the  longitude  of  the  island.  WiUiam  Har- 
rison (John  Harrison's  son)  and  the  timekeeper 
arrived  on  13  May  1764,  the  necessan*  obser- 
vations were  made,  and  Green  sailed  for  home  on 
4  June,  reaching  Greenwich  in  July. 

Bliss  died  in  September  1764  and  Green  took 
charge  of  the  obsen  atorv  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  astronomer  royal,  Maskelyne,  in  March 
1765.  Despite  past  disagreements,  Maskelyne 
recommended  that  Green  should  go  with  James 
Cook  [q.v.]  to  obsen  e  the  1769  transit  of  Venus 
in  the  Pacific,  which  Green,  then  sening  as 
purser  in  \ht  Aurora  frigate,  agreed  to  do  for  200 
guineas.  The  Endeavour  sailed  from  Plymouth  on 
26  August  1768  and  Green  and  Cook  success- 
fully obsened  the  transit  together  in  Tahiti  on  3 
June  1769.  During  the  subsequent  exploration  of 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  Green  was,  in 
Cook's  words,  'indefatigable  in  making  and  cal- 
culating these  obsenations  [for  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude] which  otherwise  must  have  taken  up  a 
great  deal  of  my  time  .  . .  Not  only  this,  but  by  his 
instructions  several  of  the  pett>  officers  can  make 
and  calculate  these  obsenations  almost  as  well  as 
himself 

Before  the  Endeavoitr  arrived  in  Batavia  in 
October  1770  (whence  the  records  of  his  Venus 
obsenations  were  dispatched  to  England),  Green 
had  been  sick  with  scuny  and  dysenterv .  I  le  died 
at  sea  of  fever  29  Januarv  1771.  'He  had  long 
been  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  which  he  took  no 
care  to  repair  but  on  the  contrar\  lived  in  such  a 
manner  as  greatly  promoted  the  disorders  he  had 
had  long  upon  him,  this  brought  on  the  Flux 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life'  (Cook).  He  was 
unmarried. 

[A.  Kippis,  The  Life  of  Captain  James  Cook,  1788,  pp. 
176-8,  note  by  William  Wales  who  was  married  to 
Green's  sister;  J.  C.  Beaglehole  (ed.),  The  Journals  of 
Captain  James  Cook  on  his  Voyages  of  Discovery:  the  Voyage 
of  the  Endeai'uur  ij68-tyji,\o\.  i,  1955.) 

Df.rf.k  Howsf. 

GREEN,  John  (1787-1852),  architect  and  civil 
engineer,  was  born  20  June  1787  at  Newton  Fell 
House,  Nafferton,  Northumberland,  the  son  of 
John  Green,  builder,  carpenter,  and  agricultural 
implement-maker,  and  his  wife  Ann.  His  practi- 
cal education  was  evidently  gained  working  in  his 
father's  business  and  soon  after  he  came  of  age  he 
was  taken  into  partnership,  the  firm  then  moving 
to  the  larger  settlement  of  Corbridge.  I  lere  they 
expanded  their  activities  into  general  building 
work,  John  Green  turning  his  attention  to  the 
architectural  side  of  the  business;  but  4.1820  he 
moved  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  from  where  he 
established  his  extensive  professional  practice  in 
the  area  of  Northumberland  and  count)  Durham. 
Green's  early  works  as  an  architect  included 
the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society 's  building  ( 1822-5)  ^^'^  the  beginnings  of 
a  lengthy  sequence  of  somewhat  undistinguished 
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Gothic-snle  churches;  while  he  also  developed  a 
reputation  as  a  designer  of  farmhouses,  being 
employed  in  this  capacity  on  the  Beaufront  estate 
near  Hexham  (1824)  and  by  Hugh  Percy,  second 
Duke  of  Northumberland  [q.v.].  But  his  principal 
contribution  was  in  the  field  of  civil  engineering, 
as  a  builder  of  road  and  railway  bridges.  In 
1829-31  he  erected  two  wrought-iron  suspen- 
sion bridges,  at  Scotswood  across  the  Tyne 
(demolished  1967)  and  at  WTiorlton  across  the 
Tees,  the  latter  of  which  sunives  as  the  oldest 
bridge  of  its  t\pe  in  the  countn,  still  supported 
unaided  by  its  original  chains.  He  also  built 
several  handsome  examples  in  masonr>';  and, 
most  important,  at  the  Ouseburn  and  VVillington 
Dene  bridges  (1836-9,  demolished)  on  the  New- 
castle and  North  Shields  Railway  and  in  a 
number  of  subsequent  examples  he  successfully 
employed  a  system  of  laminated  timber  arches, 
which,  for  a  short  time,  was  widely  imitated  in 
railway-bridge  construction.  In  1840  he  was 
elected  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and 
the  following  year  was  awarded  the  Institution's 
Telford  medal  for  his  work  on  laminated  arch 
design. 

Green  was  said  to  have  been  a  'plain  practical 
shrewd  man  of  business'  whose  stvle  was  'plain, 
severe  and  economical'.  In  1805  he  married  Jane 
Stobart:  they  had  two  sons,  John  and  Benjamin 
[q.v.],  both  of  whom  became  architects.  The 
latter  in  the  mid- 1830s  became  a  partner  of  his 
father.  Thereafter  they  practised  together,  and  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  distinguish  the  work  of 
the  father  from  that  of  the  son.  The  monument  to 
John  Lambton,  first  Earl  of  Durham  [q.v.],  at 
Penshaw  Hill,  county  Durham  (1844),  in  the 
form  of  a  Greek  Doric  temple,  for  example,  is 
simply  a.scribed  to  'John  and  Benjamin  Green'.  In 
general,  however,  the  father  appears  to  have  con- 
centrated on  the  civil  engineering  works  and  the 
son  on  the  more  purely  architectural.  John  (ireen 
died  in  Newcastle  30  September  1852. 

(H.  .VI.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Dictionary  oj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  1 1.  \  laggcr,  'The  Bridges  ofjohn 
Green',  Sorthem  Architect,  vol.  viii,  1976;  R.  VVclford, 
Men  of  Mark  'tmixl  Tyne  and  lipeed,  vol,  ii,  1895.I 

PlFKR  I.K.ACH 

GREENLY,  Edward  (1861-1951),  geological 
suneyor,  was  born  in  Bristol  3  December  1861, 
the  only  child  of  Charles  I  lickes  (Jreenly,  medi- 
cal practitioner,  and  his  wife  I  larriett  l^owling. 
lie  wa.s  educated  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol,  and 
in  1883  became  lor  three  years  articled  clerk  to  a 
London  solicitor.  I  lis  real  interests,  however, 
increasingly  came  to  lie  in  science  and  eventually 
his  father  paid  lor  him  to  attend  University  (Col- 
lege London,  where  he  studied  chemistry.  He 
was  mainly  self-taught  as  a  geologist,  and  in  his 
spare  lime  he  began  an  amateur  interest  in  geolo- 
gical mapping.  I  le  met  quite  by  chance  I'rofessor 


A.  H.  Green  [q.v.]  of  Leeds,  to  whom  he  showed 
his  maps.  Green  was  very  impressed  and  recom- 
mended Greenly  to  the  director  of  the  (Geological 
Sur\'ey.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Suney  in  July 
1889  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven,  and  went  to  the 
Northern  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he 
learned  geological  field  techniques  from  the 
experienced  surveyors  B.  N.  Peach  and  C.  T. 
Clough  [qq.v.],  and  where  he  also  developed  a 
Hfelong  fascination  with  Pre-Cambrian  meta- 
morphic  rocks. 

Greenly  resigned  from  the  official  Survey  in 
the  spring  of  1885  because  his  wife  was  blind  in 
one  eye  and  there  was  a  fear  for  the  sight  of  the 
other — which  in  fact  remained  intact.  By  this 
time,  as  a  man  of  modest  but  independent  means, 
he  spent  the  next  fifteen  years  mapping  the  Isle  of 
Anglesey.  His  meticulously  accurate  map  and 
report  of  these  mainly  Pre-Cambrian  rocks  were 
'adopted'  by  the  Geological  Survey  and  were 
published  in  1919.  This  magnificent,  and  sdll 
valuable,  work  earned  him  in  1920  the  Lyell 
medal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  (of 
which  he  was  a  senior  fellow  and  later  vice-presi- 
dent) and  an  honorary  doctorate  (19 19)  from  the 
University  of  Wales. 

The  Greenlys  moved  to  Clevedon  for  some 
time,  in  which  district  he  made  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  Pre-Cambrian,  Palaeozoic,  and  Quatern- 
ary geology.  From  1920  onwards  they  lived  in 
Bangor,  and  he  mapped  in  the  .Anon  district, 
which  was  a  natural  extension  of  his  studies  of 
Anglesey  and  which  became  his  final  geological 
work.  He  continued  his  researches  with  vigour, 
having  learned  to  drive  a  car  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  and  despite  the  amputation  of  a  leg  three 
years  later.  lie  led  his  last  field  excursion  to 
Anglesey  at  the  age  of  eighty  -six. 

Greenly,  in  addition  to  his  Anglesey  memoir, 
was  the  author  of  over  fifty  geological  papers, 
several  being  conceptually  far  ahead  of  their  time. 
He  also  co-authored  (with  How  el  Williams)  the 
invaluable /I  J<7//w/.s  iti  Geological  Stiniyiui^  {n)TtO), 
and  other  books  lor  the  general  reader. 

Greenly  has  been  aptly  described  as  'a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  kindly,  courteous  and  cul- 
tured'. I  le  was  a  connoi.sseur  of  music,  especially 
Beethoven's  piano  works,  and  of  poetry  and  liter- 
ature (in  several  languages).  All  the  field  sketches 
and  water-colours  illustrating  his  geological  work 
were  his  own.  I  le  was  also  a  lover  of  animals,  cats 
especially,  and  a  vegetarian.  1  lis  exc|uisite  prose  is 
perhaps  most  evident  in  his  unusual  book  7  I  laud 
'r/tronf>h  Tiiiie  (i()38),  which  he  had  originally 
intended  not  to  be  published  until  after  his  death. 
This  nu'ditative  and  philosophical  work,  written 
after  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife  in  March  1927, 
is  largely  composed  of  memories  of  her;  their 
relationship  was  unusually  close  and  nuilually 
inspiring.  It  also  includes  descriptions  of  his  early 
days  on  the  Suney  and  pen  portraits  of  the  great 
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geologists  of  those  times.  Greenly  was  a  man  of 
religious  bent,  but  in  a  pantheistic,  non-doctrinal 
sense,  and  had  a  serene  assurance  of  an  immortal 
reunion  with  his  wife. 

In  1 89 1  he  married  Annie,  fourth  of  five 
daughters  of  John  Barnard,  dispensing  chemist, 
of  Bath,  who  often  accompanied  him  on  his  geo- 
logical work.  They  had  no  children.  Greenly  died 
in  Bangor  after  a  brief  illness  4  March  1951. 

(Obituary  in  Jfoumal  of  the  Geological  Sociel}',  vol  c\i, 
1 95 1,  pp.  ixiii-ixT;  E.  Greenly,  A  Hand  Through  Time, 
1938. 1  E.  \.  K.  Clarkson 

GREENLY,  Henry  (1876-1947),  engineer,  was 
born  3  June  1876  at  36  Pilgrim  Street,  'I'ranmere, 
Liverpool,  being  the  first  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Edwin  Greenly,  railway  guard,  and 
his  wife  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Iloward,  the 
owner  of  a  wood-turning  factory  in  Newington 
Butts,  south  London.  1  lenry  started  his  education 
at  a  boarding-school  in  Birkenhead  but  in  the 
spring  of  1 887  the  family  moved  to  the  Queen's 
Park  district  of  west  London,  where  he  continued 
his  education  at  Beethoven  Street  School  in  Kil- 
burn  Lane  until  1890,  when  he  left  to  work  in  the 
jewellery  workshops  of  William  Whiteley  [q.v.]  of 
Bayswater.  I  lis  stay  was  short  and  was  followed  by 
employment  at  the  Commercial  Travellers  Insti- 
tute and  then  Smith,  Fawdon  &  Law,  solicitors. 

In  1894  he  was  awarded  a  London  county 
council  scholarship  with  distinctions,  which  took 
him  to  the  Kenmont  Gardens  Science  School 
(1894-7)  'i"*J  in  1896  he  was  awarded  an  evening 
exhibition  to  the  Regent  Street  Polytechnic.  The 
turning-point  in  what  became  a  distinguished 
career  came  on  22  February  1897,  when  he 
started  work  in  the  drawing  office  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Company  at  Neasden  works, 
where  he  pursued  both  mechanics  and  architec- 
ture, being  ultimately  appointed  as  assistant  to  the 
chief  sur\eyor  and  architect. 

As  early  as  1 895  he  w  as  a  regular  contributor  to 
the  Engineer  and  Engineering,  taking  the  great 
engineers  of  the  day  to  task  over  technical  issues, 
and  he  soon  became  well  known.  .As  a  result,  on 
15  October  1896,  he  was  appointed  to  a  sub- 
committee at  the  Science  Museum  alongside 
twenty-five  other  distinguished  engineers,  with 
the  objective  of  establishing  a  permanent  railw  ay 
museum.  \\  ith  the  introduction  of  the  Model 
Engineer  and  Ainutetir  Electrician  magazine  in  1898 
he  became  a  regular  contributor  and  was  a 
founder-member  of  the  Society  of  .Model  Engin- 
eers. 

He  published  numerous  books  throughout  his 
career,  such  asModel  Electric  LoconiotH.-es  ami  Rail- 
ways (192 1 ),  which  became  the  'bible'  for  the 
model  railway  world.  The  Model  Railways  and 
Locomotives  magazine  was  founded  by  him  in 
1908  and  became  a  platform  from  which  he  could 
share  his  knowledge  and  expertise  with  others. 


His  association  with  Bassett-Lowke  Ltd.  of 
Northampton,  the  world-famous  model  engin- 
eering company,  as  design  consultant  led  to  a 
remarkable  career  in  the  early  development  of 
miniature  passenger-carrying  railways. 

.Apart  from  many  ventures,  such  as  the  Rhyl 
Miniature  Railway  and  the  Ravenglass  and  Esk- 
dale  Railway,  his  most  notable  success  was  his 
involvement  with  the  Romney ,  I  lythe,  and  Dy  m- 
church  Railway  in  Kent  (1925-9).  In  191 5  he 
joined  the  design  staff  of  the  Royal  .Aircraft 
Factory  in  Farnborough,  where  he  invented  the 
'flash  eliminator'  for  machine-guns  and  in  1937 
patented  an  inductor  relay  for  lift  control  and 
automatic  train  control. 

On  29  September  1901,  at  the  church  of  St 
Bartholomew,  London,  he  married  Lilley  .Maria, 
daughter  of  Henry  Richardson,  a  London  busi- 
nessman. They  had  a  daughter  and  two  sons.  By 
1942  Greenly  was  in  ill  health  but  still  carried  on 
the  family  model-engineering  business.  I  le  died 
at  his  home  at  I  leston  4  .March  1947  and  is  bur- 
ied, with  his  wife  (died  1967)  at  Ileston  parish 
church. 

[Ernest  \.  Steel  and  E.  H.  Steel,  The  Miniature  World  of 
Henr}'  Greenly,  1973;  information  from  Eleanora  H. 
Steel  (daughter).)  \\ .  J.  .Milnkr 

GREENIVAY,  Francis  Howard  (i 777-1 837), 
architect,  was  baptized  23  November  1777  in 
.Mangotsfield,  Gloucestershire,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Francis  Greenway,  mason  of 
.Mangotsfield,  and  his  wife  .Ann  Webb.  He 
became  a  pupil  in  London  of  John  Nash  [q.v.j, 
and  it  w  as  presumably  through  Nash's  connection 
with  south  \\  ales  that  in  1801  he  was  employed  to 
design  a  small  public  building  in  Carmarthen. 
The  story  of  his  subsequent  career  is  an  unusually 
dramatic  one.  In  about  1805  he  and  his  brothers 
established  themsehes  in  Bristol  as  'stone- 
masons, architects,  builders  etc.',  Francis  being 
the  architect  member  of  the  partnership.  In  1 806 
he  designed  the  hotel  and  assembly  rooms  in  the 
suburb  of  Clifton,  w  hich  the  firm  contracted  to 
build;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  speculating 
by  buying  unfinished  houses  in  Clifton  which 
they  completed  and  sold,  and  in  1 809  they  w  ere 
overtaken  by  bankruptcy.  Then,  some  time  later, 
Francis  Greenway  was  accused  of  forgery  in  con- 
nection with  a  building  contract  made  shortly 
before  the  failure;  and,  tried  at  Bristol  assizes  on 
23  -March  181 2,  he  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life. 

Arriving  in  Australia  in  181 4,  however,  he 
quickly  resumed  his  profession  and  became  the 
virtual  father  of  Australian  architecture.  Within 
months  he  found  a  patron  in  Governor  Lachlan 
-Macquarie  [q.v.j  of  New  South  Wales,  who  had 
ambitious  plans  for  public  works  in  the  colony, 
and  in  181 6  he  was  appointed  government  archi- 
tect, receiving  his  emancipation  in  the  following 
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year.  In  1822,  following  Macquarie's  departure, 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  post,  but  during  his 
short  period  of  office  he  had  carried  out  or 
initiated  a  remarkable  number  of  substantial  proj- 
ects in  Sydney  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  most 
important  being  the  Macquarie  lighthouse 
(cm  8 16-18,  demolished),  the  churches  of  Wind- 
sor (r.1817),  Liverpool  (1818-24),  ^nd  St  James's 
Sydney  (r.1820),  the  stables  at  Government 
House  (18 1 7),  Fort  Macquarie  at  Benelong  Point 
(r.1817,  demolished),  and  the  Hyde  Park  convict 
barracks  (18 17).  The  stables  and  the  fort  were  in 
a  conventional  castellated  style,  but  most  of  his 
work  is  in  a  bold  and  simple  classical  idiom  of 
considerable  originality  and  merit. 

Greenway  is  said  to  have  been  self-confident, 
'temperamental  and  quick  to  take  offence'.  After 
his  dismissal  he  continued  in  private  practice  in  a 
small  way  for  some  years,  evidently  living  in 
somewhat  reduced  circumstances,  until  in  1837 
he  retired  from  Sydney  to  his  government  land- 
grant  property  on  the  Hunter  River,  where  he 
died  in  September  of  that  year.  He  was  un- 
married. 

[H.  M.  Co\\'\n,  A  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  Morton  E.  Herman,  The  Early 
Australian  Architects  and  their  Work,  2nd  edn.,  1970; 
Walter  Ison,  The  Georgian  Buildings  of  Bristol,  1952.] 

Pf.tf.r  Lkach 

GRESHAM,  Edward  (1565-16 13),  astrologer, 
of  Stainford,  Yorkshire,  was  born  14  April  1565. 
He  was  probably  connected  to  the  London  com- 
mercial and  financial  dynasty,  perhaps  through 
Sir  Richard  Gresham  [q.v.],  who  had  acquired 
extensive  monastic  properties  in  Yorkshire  at  the 
dissolution.  Gresham  (or  a  namesake)  matricu- 
lated at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1584, 
proceeding  MA  in  1606.  He  divided  his  time 
between  Stainford  and  London,  where  he  lived 
next  to  Dyers'  Hall  at  Thames  Street. 

Gresham  held  advanced  ideas  in  astronomy. 
During  the  plague  of  1603  rumours  were 
fathered  on  him  and  John  Dee  [q.v.]  to  the  effect 
that  its  future  course  depended  on  the  imminent 
fall  of  a  planet  to  earth.  To  dispel  such  idle 
notions  he  compiled  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the 
planets,  'Astrostereon',  in  which  he  championed 
the  Copernican  system  and  denied  the  existence 
of  solid  planetary  spheres,  arguing  that  the  hea- 
venly bodies  moved  freely  in  space.  For  several 
years,  1603-7,  he  published  astrological  alma- 
nacs. The  edition  for  1605,  no  longer  extant,  was 
.said  to  have  foretold  the  (lunpowder  Plot  so 
accurately  that  it  brought  him  under  suspicion  of 
complicity,  (iresham  himself,  however,  placed 
little  reliance  on  'vulgar  astrologie',  and  was  one 
of  the  earliest  English  champions  of  a  refi)rmed 
astrological  science.  A  capable  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  he  compiled  detailed  planetary 
tables  for  astrological  u.se.  To  refute  charges  ol 


atheism  he  cited  two  religious  treatises  he  had 
written,  'Sabbath-dayes  exercises'  and  'Positions 
in  Divinitie'  (apparently  unpublished  and  now 
lost).  1  le  also  practised  medicine  and  magic,  and 
the  latter  brought  him  an  unsavourv  reputation. 

In  his  last  years,  Gresham's  fame  as  a  magician 
drew  him  into  the  sordid  court  intrigues  sur- 
rounding the  divorce  of  Robert  Devereux,  third 
Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.].  The  Countess  of  Essex  had 
employed  the  magician,  Simon  Forman  [q.v.],  to 
secure  the  love  of  Robert  Carr  (later  Earl  of 
Somerset,  q.v.),  the  king's  favourite,  and  to  rid 
her  of  an  unwanted  husband.  On  Forman's  death 
in  1611  she  approached  Gresham  through  her 
confidante  Anne  Turner  [q.v.],  and  he  employed 
his  skill  in  efforts  to  render  the  earl  impotent  and 
to  win  the  queen's  goodwill.  Essex's  alleged 
impotence  was  the  central  issue  facing  the  royal 
commission  set  up  in  1613,  which  duly  ruled  the 
marriage  unconsummated  and  granted  a  divorce, 
freeing  the  countess  to  marry  Carr.  It  seems  that 
Gresham  also  employed  his  magical  arts  against 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  [q.v.],  an  open  critic  of  the 
proposed  marriage,  whom  the  countess  was 
determined  to  remove.  Richard  Weston,  an 
associate  of  Gresham's,  was  certainly  involved  in 
the  plot  against  Overbury,  and  was  later  hanged 
for  his  part  in  the  murder. 

Gresham  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the  out- 
come of  any  of  these  nefarious  schemes.  He  died 
in  London  13  January  1613,  and  was  buried  the 
next  day  at  All  Saints  the  Less.  Shortly  before  his 
death  he  had  conveyed  his  magical  paraphernalia 
(lead  and  wax  images,  crosses  and  charms)  to 
Richard  Weston,  directing  them  to  be  buried 
secretly.  He  left  only  a  daughter,  Jane,  a  lunatic.  A 
near-contemporary  judged  that  'without  all  ques- 
tion he  was  a  very  skilfull  man  in  the  Mathema- 
ticks,  and  in  his  latter  time  in  Witchcraft.'  He  was 
fortunate  in  dying  before  the  Overbury  scandal 
became  public.  A  maidsenant,  less  lucky,  is  said 
to  have  been  hanged  subsequently  as  a  witch. 

('Astrostereon',  Bodleian  l.ibran,,  MS  Ashmole  242; 
(.M.  Sparke),  The  Sarralive  History  of  King  James,  1652; 
B.  S.  C!ipp,Aslrolog)'  and  the  Popular  Press,  1979.) 

BkRN ARD  CaPP 

GRESLEY,  Sir  (Herbert)  Nigel  (i 876-1941), 
railway  mechanical  engineer,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh 19  June  1876,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son 
and  youngest  of  five  children  of  the  Revd  Nigel 
Gresley,  rector  of  Netherseale,  Leicestershire, 
and  his  wife  Joanna  Beatrice,  daughter  of  John 
Wilson,  and  grandson  of  Sir  \\  illiam  Nigel  (Jres- 
ley,  ninth  baronet.  1  le  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough College  and  began  his  engineering 
apprenticeship  in  1893  under  IVancis  Webb  at 
the  Crewe  locomotive  works  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Railway.  Subsequently  he  was  a 
pupil  of  (Sir)  John  Aspinall  Jq.v.]  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  Railway  at  1  lorwich  and 
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became  an  assistant  manager  at  their  Newton 
Heath,  Manchester,  carriage  workshops  in  1901 
and  works  manager  in  the  following  year.  In  1904 
he  was  appointed  assistant  carriage  and  wagon 
superintendent  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
and  in  1905  transferred  to  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  in  Doncaster  as  carriage  and  wagon 
superintendent. 

In  191 1  Gresley  succeeded  Henry  Ivatt  as 
locomotive  engineer.  He  introduced  more 
powerful  general  purpose  main-Une  2-6-0  and 
2-8-0  freight  locomotives,  followed  in  1922  by 
the  prototype  'Pacihc'  (4-6-2)  type  for  hea\y 
long-distance  passenger  trains.  In  1920  he  was 
appointed  CBE  for  his  direction  of  war  material 
production  at  Doncaster  works. 

In  1923  Gresley  became  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  London  and  North  Eastern,  fol- 
lowing the  merger  of  independent  companies  into 
groups.  I  le  was  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  over  7,000  locomotives,  2 1 ,000  pas- 
senger coaches,  and  300,000  goods  wagons,  as 
well  as  for  new  design  and  construction,  with 
control  of  some  30,000  workshop  and  out-station 
staff  The  task  of  integrating  the  individual  rail- 
ways into  the  LNER  was  not  easy.  Over  the  first 
five  years  he  introduced  new  locomotive  designs 
and  continued  the  development  of  the  main-line 
'Pacific'  type,  incorporating  detailed  impro\e- 
ments  pioneered  by  George  Jackson  Churchward 
[q.v.]  of  the  Great  Western,  whose  work  he 
greatly  admired.  This  was  characteristic  of  Gres- 
ley, who  ensured  that  he  and  his  design  team  were 
fully  informed  on  the  latest  developments  abroad 
and  adopted  ideas  pioneered  elsewhere  if  they 
were  proved  relevant  to  his  needs.  Thus  from 
1928  onwards  he  collaborated  closely  with  the 
French  engineer  Andre  Chapelon,  whose  re- 
building of  existing  locomotives  enabled  their 
power  and  efficiency  to  be  greatly  increased.  His 
great  technical  knowledge  and  ability  were  com- 
bined with  thoroughness;  all  important  engineer- 
ing drawings  were  personally  approved  by  him 
and  all  new  features  were  tested  on  prototypes 
before  being  put  into  quantit)  production.  \\  hilst 
he  was  a  commanding  personality  and  very  much 
the  'chief  in  his  department  he  consulted  closely 
with  and  was  advised  by  his  engineers  before  tak- 
ing technical  decisions.  1  le  also  circulated  'third 
copies'  of  all  technical  correspondence  to  his 
design  staff  to  ensure  that  all  were  fully  informed. 

His  earlier  work  on  improved  passenger 
coaches  continued  on  the  LNER  and  new  trains 
were  built  with  simple  but  attractive  internal 
decoration  and  fittings.  I'hcy  were  also  new  res- 
taurant cars  with  all-electric  cooking  to  reduce 
fire  risks,  improved  sleeping-cars,  and  new  types 
of  high-capacit)  goods  wagon.  In  1934  the 
LNER  investigated  using  high-speed  diesel 
trains,  as  in  Germany,  for  a  London  to  Newcastle 
business  service.  However,  tests  showed  that  a 


faster  schedule  could  be  operated  with  a  train  of 
Gresley's  comfortable  coaches  seating  double  the 
number  of  passengers  and  hauled  by  one  of  his 
steam  'Pacific'  t>pe  locomotives.  In  1935  the  fully 
streamlined  Silver  Jubilee  train,  the  first  in  Britain, 
went  into  ser\ice,  averaging  71  m.p.h.  between 
London  and  Darlington.  In  1938  one  of  the 
streamlined  'Pacific'  locomotives.  Mallard, 
attained  a  maximum  speed  of  1 26  m.p.h.,  a  world 
record  for  steam  traction. 

Whilst  a  strong  advocate  of  improving  the 
steam  locomotive  to  the  maximum  degree  poss- 
ible, Gresley  also  tested  diesel  locomotives  and 
railcars  and  realized  that  the  future  for  main-fine 
railway  operation  lay  with  electric  traction  when 
capital  resources  were  available.  In  1936  it  was 
decided  to  electrify  the  severely  graded  cross- 
Pennine  main  line  from  Sheffield  to  .Manchester 
and  he  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  electric 
locomotives  for  this  sen  ice.  From  1927  he,  later 
supported  by  his  friend  (Sir)  William  Stanier 
[q.v.],  advocated  the  building  of  a  national  loco- 
monve  testing  station  capable  of  handling  the 
largest  locomotives  and  in  1937  work  on  the 
station  was  started  at  Rugby. 

Gresley  was  involved  actively  for  many  years 
with  the  International  Railway  Congress  .\ssoci- 
adon  as  a  member  of  its  permanent  commission 
and  gave  a  comprehensive  report  on  improve- 
ments in  steam  locomotives  at  the  .Madrid  Con- 
gress in  1930.  He  was  president  of  the  Insntution 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1936,  the  Institution 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  1927  and  1934,  and 
the  .Association  of  Railway  Locomotive  Engineers 
in  1926  and  1927.  He  served  on  a  number  of 
government  committees,  including  those  on 
automanc  train  control  and  on  railway  electrifi- 
cadon.  In  1936  he  was  knighted  and  awarded  an 
honorary  D.Sc.  by  .Manchester  University.  He 
enjoyed  a  simple  life  in  the  country  best,  being 
with  his  grandchildren  and  his  dogs,  shooting, 
and  fishing. 

In  1 90 1  he  married  Ethel  Frances  (died  1929), 
daughter  of  W.  P.  FuUager,  solicitor,  of  St 
.Anne's,  Lancashire.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Gresley  died  at  his  home,  Watton 
House,  Hertford,  5  .April  1941. 

(H.  \.  V.  Bulleid,  Master  Builders  of  Steam,  1963,  pp. 
44-71;  Eric  Bannister,  Trained  by  Sir  Sigel  Gresley, 
1984;  private  infonnation.j      George  W.  Carpenter 

GRIESS,  Oohann)  Peter  (i  829-1 888),  indus- 
trial chemist,  was  bom  6  September  1829  in 
Kirchhosbach,  Hesse  Cassel,  Germany,  the  son 
of  Heinrich  Griess,  a  farmer  and  the  village 
blacksmith,  of  Kirchhosbach.  He  studied 
chemistry  at  Kassel  Polytechnic  and  then  at  the 
universides  of  Jena  and  .Marburg.  He  was  an 
unruly  student,  noted  for  his  eccentricity  of  dress, 
and  accumulated  large  debts  which  his  father  had 
to  settle  by  mortgaging  some  of  his  properdes. 
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This  seems  to  have  sobered  him  somewhat  and 
he  became  an  assistant  in  A.  W .  H.  Kolbe's 
laboratory  in  Marburg,  but  his  contract  was  not 
renewed.  However,  Kolbe  relented  when  Griess 
approached  him  again  in  1856  after  working  in  a 
tar  distiller)  in  Offenbach,  and  took  him  back. 
For  reasons  not  apparent  he  had  become  a 
reformed  character:  he  worked  diligently  and 
spent  long  hours  in  the  laboraton,.  He  so 
impressed  Kolbe  that  when  the  great  German 
chemist,  A.  \V.  von  Hofmann,  professor  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistr\  in  London,  visited 
Marburg  in  1858  he  recommended  Griess  for  a 
position  in  Hofmann's  laboraton .  To  support  his 
recommendation  Kolbe  provided  Hofmann  w  ith 
the  latest  (.\pril  1858)  edition  of  Liebig's.  /«wrt/fH 
der  Chemie.  This  included  a  paper  by  Griess 
entitled  W  Preliminar>-  Notice  on  the  Influence  of 
Nitrous  Acid  on  .\minonitro-  and  Aminodinitro- 
phenol'.  Hofmann  realized  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  new  and  versatile  chemical  reaction 
which  could  provide  a  route  to  a  wide  range  of 
new  compounds.  Griess  was  duly  invited  to  Lon- 
don (1858)  and  Hofmann  commissioned  him  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  his  new  diazo  com- 
pounds. The  results  of  his  experiments  were  pub- 
lished in  a  series  of  papers  in  iheAnnalen  over  the 
years  1860-6,  entitled  'On  a  New  Class  of 
Organic  Compounds  in  which  Hydrogen  is 
Replaced  by  Nitrogen'. 

For  the  latter  part  of  this  period  Griess  was  no 
longer  in  London.  \V hile  with  Hofmann  he  had 
so  successfully  completed  an  investigation  for 
Allsopps  &  Sons  of  Burton-on- Trent  that  they 
offered  him  an  appointment  as  chemist  at  the 
brew  en. .  This  he  accepted  in  1 862  and  remained 
there  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  left  free  to  pur- 
sue his  own  research.  In  1864  he  discovered  a 
further  variant  of  his  diazo  reaction,  known  as 
coupling.  In  this  the  diazo  compounds  were 
linked  w  ith  phenol  or  an  aromatic  amine,  thereby 
forming  intensely  coloured  compounds.  Thus 
were  born  the  azo  dyestuffs,  perhaps  the  greatest 
single  discover}'  in  the  histor>'  of  the  dyestuffs 
industr\.  Griess  played  little  part  in  the  industrial 
exploitation  of  these  dyes — his  few  patents  were 
not  lucrative — though  he  published  a  further 
series  of  papers  on  'New  Investigations  of  the 
Diazo  Compounds'.  In  1884  he  lodged  a  patent 
for  the  first  direct  cotton  dye:  that  is,  a  dye  requir- 
ing no  mordant.  The  originality  of  his  research 
was  recognized  by  his  election  as  FRS  in  1868. 

In  1869  he  married  Louise  Ann  (died  1886), 
daughter  of  William  .Vlason,  medical  officer  of 
health  for  Hurton-on-'Irent.  They  had  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  In  the  summer  of  1888  lie 
t(M)k  his  family  on  holiday  to  Hournemouth  and 
there  died  of  a  heart  attack,  30  .'\ugust  1 888,  frus- 
trating his  desire  to  retire  to  Kirchhosbach  when 
his  children's  education  was  complete. 


|E.  Fischer,  Berichle  der  Deulschen  Chemischen  Gesell- 
schafl,  vol.  xxiv,  1891,  pp.  1007-78;  V.  Heines,  'Peter 
Griess — Discoverer  of  Diazo  Compounds',  Journal  of 
Chemical EJtuiilion,  \o\.  WW,  1958,  pp.  187-91.] 

iRFAcm  I.  Williams 

GRIFFITHS,  Hugh  (i 891-1954)  consulting 
chemical  engineer,  was  born  at  34  Dunning 
Road,  Middlesbrough,  28  July  1891,  the  only 
child  of  Hugh  Griffiths,  blast-furnace  manager, 
and  his  wife  Emma  Jane  \\  atson.  At  school,  by 
hard  work  and  natural  abilit) ,  he  w  on  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  free  competition,  with  no  age  limit  set,  a 
national  scholarship  in  chemistn,  at  Imperial  Col- 
lege, London.  In  the  following  years  he  took  the 
diploma  of  .^RCS  and  B.Sc.  (first-class  honours, 
1910). 

He  accepted  an  appointment  with  Nobel's 
Explosive  Company  in  .Ayrshire  in  1 9 1 1  and 
began  to  examine  the  physical  analysis  of  chemi- 
cal plant  performance.  The  onset  of  World  War  I 
made  him  responsible  for  the  design  and  erection 
of  explosives  plant  for  the  .Ministn,  of  Munitions, 
as  well  as  plants  for  hea\y  chemicals,  dyestuffs, 
intermediates,  and  synthetic  drugs  which,  until 
that  time,  had  been  imported  from  Germany.  In 
1 91 7  Griffiths  set  up  as  a  consulting  chemical 
engineer  in  the  Cit\'  of  London,  a  career  which  he 
pursued  with  increasing  success  until  his  death. 

His  collaboration  with  Dr  Emil  Passburg,  the 
German  designer  of  vacuum  driers,  led  to  a  Hfe- 
long  interest  in  high-vacuum  techniques.  His 
paper  in  the  1945  Proceedings  of  the  chemical 
engineering  group  of  the  Societ)  of  Chemical 
Industry  was  the  definitive  work  on  the  subject. 
Of  great  importance  w  as  his  w  ork  on  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  crvstallizers,  which  he  dealt 
with  in  his  1947  presidential  address.  In  1932  he 
joined  the  board  of  British  Carbo-Union  and  his 
work  on  vapour  absorption  and  recovery — the 
subject  of  his  1946  presidential  address — 
resulted  in  the  design  and  erection  of  the  largest 
installation  in  the  world  for  the  reco\  er>  of  ben- 
zene from  coal  gas. 

He  gave  great  ser\'ice  to  the  Institution  of 
Chemical  Engineers.  I  le  took  on  the  lectures, 
started  by  J.  W.  I  linchley  lq.v.|  in  1909  at  Batter- 
sea  Polytechnic,  in  191 7  when  1  linchley  was 
made  an  assistant  profes.sor  at  Imperial  College, 
(iriffiths  continued  the  lectures  until  1934  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  former  pupils.  I  le  was  a 
prime  mover  in  the  creation  of  the  Societ)  of 
Chemical  lndustr>  in  19 17  and  the  Institution  of 
Chemical  Engineers  in  1922.  A  member  of  the 
board  of  examiners  from  1923  to  1952,  he  took 
the  chair  in  1929.  He  was  a  member  (at  times 
chairman)  of  the  education  committee  from  1924 
to  1949.  He  was  presiiieni  of  the  Institution  in 
1(^5  'Old  1946. 

I  ie  was  a  man  of  strong  individuality  and  force- 
fulness  of  character.  I  lis  leonine  aspect  and  the 
mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  made  his  appear- 
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ance  as  arresting  as  his  personaliU'.  With  his 
immense  practical  experience  he  was  suspicious 
of  academics;  he  was  a  perfectionist  and  would 
not  tolerate  any  sort  of  inaccuracy.  After  the  pres- 
entation of  a  complicated  paper  at  a  meeting  it 
was  a  joy  to  watch  Griffiths,  with  his  invariable 
appeal  to  'first  principles',  strip  the  paper  of  its 
frills  and  expose  the  essential  bones  of  the  contri- 
bution. He  was  a  champion  against  humbug  in  all 
its  forms. 

In  1919  he  married  Marion,  daughter  of  John 
Stilt,    railway    clerk.     They    had    no    children. 
Griffiths  died  in  Bexley,  Kent,  26  June  1954. 
(Personal  knowledge.)  S.  Rl'Ssf.ll  Tailby 

GROSVExNOR,  Sir  Richard  (1584-1645),  Puri- 
tan magistrate  and  MP,  was  born  9  January  1584, 
the  eldest  suniving  son  and  third  of  seventeen 
children  of  Richard  Grosvenor  esquire  of  Eaton, 
Cheshire,  and  his  wife  Christian,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Brooke  of  Norton,  Cheshire.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Puritan  household  of  John  Bruen 
esquire,  of  Staplefbrd  in  Cheshire,  and  at 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated 
26  October  1599  and  graduated  B.\  30  June 
1602.  Grosvenor  was  knighted  24  .August  161 7 
and  made  a  baronet  23  Februan.  1622. 1  le  repre- 
sented Cheshire  in  the  Parliaments  of  1621, 
1626,  and  1628-9. 

Grosvenor  made  his  principal  mark  in  local 
affairs.  He  succeeded  his  father  as  aJP  tor  Che- 
shire in  1619  and  sened  on  the  bench  until  his 
removal,  as  part  of  a  purge  by  George  \  illiers, 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  on  26  October 
1626.  He  was  also  sheriff  of  Cheshire  in  1624-5 
and  Flintshire  in  1625-6.  .Although  not  one  of  the 
foremost  Cheshire  gentn.  in  terms  of  wealth  or 
landholdings,  Grosvenor  became  the  most 
influential  local  governor  in  the  area  of  his  main 
estate,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Chester.  Ihis 
was  because  of  his  industn,  and  abilities  as  a  man 
of  affairs  and  also  his  reputation  as  a  supporter  of 
godly  ministers.  In  1628  he  was  described  by  the 
Puritan  preacher,  Nathaniel  Lancaster,  as  'a 
father  of  the  country '. 

.As  an  MP,  Grosvenor  was  not  in  the  front  rank 
of  Commons  spokesmen,  but  he  was  an  effective, 
if  rather  long-w  inded,  public  speaker  and  a  dili- 
gent attender  of  committees.  .Most  of  his  inter- 
ventions in  Parliament  were  concerned  either 
with  the  welfare  of  his  Cheshire  constituents  or 
the  defence  of  the  Calvinist  religion.  In  1621  he 
spoke  out  against  the  patentee.  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson  [q.v.],  and  the  popish  threat  to  the  Palati- 
nate; and  in  1629  delivered  a  notable  attack  on 
the  influence  of  the  king's  Arminian  advisers.  He 
was  also  a  meticulous  parliamentary  diarist,  pro- 
viding the  fullest  known  account  of  debates  in 
1626,  1628, and  1629. 

Betsveen  1629  and  1638  Grosvenor  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Fleet,  having  become  liable  for 


the  debts  of  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Daniel 
esquire.  Although  he  was  not  restored  to  the 
bench  after  his  return  to  the  county ,  he  remained 
an  influential  figure  in  local  politics.  In  May  1640 
he  arbitrated  a  dispute  over  the  parliamentary- 
election  for  Chester;  and  in  July  1642  he  played  a 
leading  role  in  organizing,  and  probably  also 
drafting,  the  Cheshire  'Remonstrance',  a  petition 
containing  over  8,000  signatures,  which  called  on 
the  king  and  Parliament  to  settle  their  differences 
and  a\oid  civil  war.  During  the  war  Grosvenor 
remained  neutral;  he  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
his  eldest  son,  Richard  Grosvenor  esquire,  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  royalist  defence  of 
Chester. 

Grosvenor's  speeches  and  writings  make  it 
possible  to  reconstruct  his  political  views  in  con- 
siderable detail.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  div- 
ine right  of  kingship  and  patriarchal  authority ,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  staunchly  defended  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject  and  Parliament's  role  as  'the 
representative  of  the  people'.  Above  all,  he  was 
concerned  to  root  out  the  evil  of  popery  and  over- 
come the  influence  of  'evil  counsellors'  close  to 
the  king.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  archetype  of 
the  'patriots'  and  'public  men'  who  played  a  cru- 
cial political  role  as  spokesmen  tor  their  localities 
and  'the  country'  in  the  years  preceding  the  civil 
war. 

He  was  married  three  times,  to  Lettice, 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmondeley  [q.v.]  of 
Cholmondeley,  Cheshire;  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  \\  ilbraham  of  \\  oodhey,  Cheshire; 
and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Peter  \\  arburton 
[q.v.]  of  Grafton,  Cheshire.  He  died  14  Sep- 
tember 1645. 

[R.  P.  Cust  and  P.  G.  Lake,  "Sir  Richard  Grosvenor 
and  tfie  Rhetoric  of  Magistracy',  Bullelin  uj  the  Institute  of 
Historical  Research,  vol.  li\,  iq8i,  pp.  40-53;  G. 
Ormerod,  The  Histur\'  of  the  Count)'  Palatine  an  J  Cit)'  of 
Chester,  3  vols.,  1882,  vol.  ii,  pp.  836,  842-3;  Commons 
Debates;  G.  P.  Higgins,  'County  Go\ernment  and 
Society  in  Cheshire,  1.1590-1640',  MA  thesis  (1974) 
for  the  University  of  Liverpool;  private  research.] 

RiCHARi)  Clst 

GRUFFYDD,  William  John  (1881-1954), 
writer  and  academic,  was  born  in  Gorffwysfa, 
Bethel,  Caernarfonshire,  14  February  1881,  the 
eldest  child  in  the  family  of  mo  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  John  Griffith,  quarry  man,  and  his 
wife  Jane  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  I'homas  Gruf- 
fydd.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Bethel 
Primary  School  and  Caernarfon  County  School. 
From  1899  to  1903  he  was  an  exhibitioner  at 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  eventually  graduating  with 
a  third  class  in  classical  honour  moderations 
(1901)  and  a  second  in  English  (1903).  He  taught 
for  a  year  in  Scarborough  and  for  two  years  at 
Beaumaris  Grammar  School  before  being  ap- 
pointed in  1906  to  an  assistant  lectureship  in  the 
department  of  Celtic  at  what  became  University 
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College,  Cardiff.  From  1915  to  1918  he  sened  as 
an  officer  in  the  Royal  Naval  V olunteer  Resene, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  released  he  had  been 
appointed  professor  of  Celtic  (a  title  later 
changed  to  \\  elsh)  at  Cardiff,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1946. 

From  1922  until  it  ceased  publication  in  1951 
he  edited  Y Lienor,  the  highly  successful  Welsh 
quarterly  journal,  to  which  many  of  the  leading 
\\ elsh  writers  of  the  period  frequently  contri- 
buted. The  editorial  notes,  which  commented, 
often  with  scorching  indignation,  on  many 
aspects  of  Ufe  in  \\  ales,  aroused  considerable 
interest  and  feeling  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
character  and  impact  of  the  journal.  From  1943 
until  the  seat  was  abolished  in  1950,  he  was 
Liberal  MP  for  the  University  of  Wales. 

He  rebelled  early  in  his  career  against  the  con- 
stricting standards  of  the  \  ictorian  era  and  while 
still  in  his  teens  began  to  take  a  passionate  interest 
in  Welsh  poetr\.  In  1900  he  published,  with  R. 
Silyn  Roberts,  a  book  of  lyrical  verse  entitled 
Telynegion.  His  later  volumes  of  verse  were 
Caneuon  a  Cherddi  (1906),  Ynys  yr  Hud  a  Cha- 
neuon  Eraill  (1923),  and,  more  especially,  Cania- 
dati  (1932),  a  selection  which  he  himself  made  of 
his  poetry  dow  n  to  1 93 1 .  A  subtle  and  discerning 
anthologist,  he  compiled  }'  Flodeugerdd  Neivydd 
(1909),  Bludeughvm  0  Englynion  (1920),  and  the 
much-used  Y  Flodeugerdd  Gymraeg  (193 1).  He 
wrote  two  plays,  Beddau'r  Projfrvyddi  (19 13)  and 
DyrchafiadArall  i  Gymro  (19 14),  and  made  Wdsh 
translations  for  broadcasting  oi Antigone  and  King 
Lear,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1950. 

Prose  became  his  main  medium  of  literarv 
expression  in  his  later  years  and  among  his  more 
important  works  are  the  autobiographical  Hen 
Atgofion  (1936),  his  biography  of  Owen  Morgan 
Edwards  (1937),  both  of  which  are  classics  of 
Welsh  prose  literature,  and  YTro  Olaf  (ig^g).  His 
major  contributions  to  Welsh  scholarship,  how- 
ever, were  the  numerous  studies  he  published  of 
the  intricate  structure  of  the  four  branches  of  the 
Mabinogi  and  of  aspects  of  the  Arthurian  legend, 
a  field  in  which  his  interest  had  been  aroused  by 
the  work  of  Sir  John  Rhys  [q.v.|.  Outstanding 
among  those  contributions  are  his  Math  Vah 
Mathonwy  (1928)  and  Rhiunnon  (1953)  which,  in 
spite  of  some  evident  shortcomings,  particularly  a 
failure  on  the  author's  part  to  make  sufficient  use 
of  the  comparative  method,  testify  to  (iruffydd's 
originality  of  mind,  his  general  pcrceptiveness, 
and  his  clarity  of  exposition.  The  validity  of  his 
basic  hypothesis  has  not  been  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

His  lifelong  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
tolerance  and  freedom  of  thought,  as  well  as  his 
Mrong  aversion  to  dogma  and  to  any  formalized 
critical  diKtrine,  stemmed  partly  from  his  Non- 
conformist upbringing  and  beliefs.  Tempera- 
mental, m(M)dy,  and  irascible,  he  appeared  to 


many  of  his  critics  to  be  culpably  inconsistent  in 
the  attitudes  he  took  to  some  of  the  contentious 
issues  of  his  day.  His  shifting  standpoints,  how- 
ever, were  invariably  based  on  genuine  convic- 
tion. He  was  elected  president  of  the  council  of 
the  National  Eisteddfod  (1945),  and  was  awarded 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Cymmrodorian  (1946)  and  honorar\  doctorates 
by  the  universities  of  Rennes  (1946)  and  Wales 

(1947)- 

In  1909  he  married  Gwenda,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Evans,  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  minis- 
ter of  Abercarne;  they  had  one  son.  He  died  in 
Caernarfon  29  September  1954,  and  was  buried 
at  Llanddeiniolen  graveyard,  not  far  from  the  vew 
tree  which  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  poems. 

[Alun  Ll\"welyn-\Villiams  in  GwyrLlen  (ed.  Aneirin  Tal- 
fan  Davies),  1948;  V  L/cnwr  (memorial  volume),  1955; 
John  Gwilym  Jones  in  Ysgrifatt  Beimiadol,  vol.  i  (ed.  J.  E. 
Caenvyn  Williams),  1965,  and  in  Sipyuldogaeih  Beiniia- 
daelh,  1973;  lorwerth  C.  Peate,  W.  J.  Grujfiuld  (pamph- 
let), 1966;  T.J.  Morgan,  H.  J.  Grujfydd  (Writers  of 
Wales),  1970;  personal  knowledge.)       Cf.ri  W.  Lf.wis 

GRUMBOLD,  Robert  (1639-1720),  mason  and 
architect,  was  baptized  in  June  1639  at  Raunds, 
Northamptonshire,  the  son  of  Edward  and  Mar\ 
Grumbold,  and  was  a  member  of  a  family  of 
masons  originating  at  the  quarry  villages  of 
Raunds  and  Weldon  which  was  active  in  the 
Northamptonshire  area  over  several  generations. 
It  is  not  known  where  he  learned  his  trade,  but  if  it 
was  not  in  Raunds  it  could  have  been  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  a  Thomas  Grumbold  {d.  1657)  had 
settled;  and  it  was  in  Cambridge  that  he  estab- 
lished himself,  perhaps  succeeding  to  Thomas 
Grumbold's  business.  In  the  course  of  a  long 
career  he  became  the  leading  locally  based  figure 
in  the  architecture  of  the  town  during  the  later 
seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth,  being  involved  in  many  of  the  collegi- 
ate building  projects  of  the  period. 

Like  many  other  master  masons,  Cjrumbold 
worked  as  an  executant  of  both  his  own  and 
others'  designs.  I  lis  first  recorded  project  in 
Cambridge  was  the  building  of  the  west  range  of 
Clare  College  (1669-76),  where  Thomas  (irum- 
bold  had  worked  previously  and  w  here  the  design 
was  probably  the  joint  work  ol  (irumbold,  a  'sur- 
veyor' called  Jackson,  and  the  college  authorities. 
Subsequent  works  designed  by  him  include  the 
north  range  at  Clare  (1682-6)  and  probably  the 
rebuilding  of  St  Catharine's  Ciollegc  (1674- 
1704).  The  most  important  project  on  which  he 
acted  as  contracting  mason  only  was  the  building 
ol  the  library  at  Trinity  (College  (1676-84)  to  the 
design  ol  Sir  Christopher  \\  ren  |q.v.|,  and  he  was 
also  associated  with  the  latter  over  some  work  at 
lily  Cathedral  (i69()).  The  contact  with  Wren  is 
ol  particular  interest  in  that  it  provided  an 
inlluence  on  his  own  architectural  style,  to  be 
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seen,  for  example,  in  the  Clare  north  range;  but 
otherwise  his  designs  display  a  pleasant  artisan 
manner  rather  than  a  full  understanding  of  the 
grammar  of  classical  architecture. 

Grumbold's  will  indicates  that  he  accumulated 
considerable  wealth,  acquiring  a  substantial 
amount  of  leasehold  property  in  Cambridge.  He 
appears  to  have  had  one  son  and  one  daughter  liv- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Cambridge  7  December  1720. 

(1 1.  \\.  Ql(j\\ir\,A  Biof^raphical  Diclionar)'  of  British  Archi- 
lecls  1600-1840,  1978;  D.  Knoop  and  G.  P.Jones,  'The 
Rise  of  the  .\lason  Contractor',  R.I.BA.  Journal,  17 
October  1936;  G.  F.  Webb,  'Robert  Grumboid  and  the 
Architecture  of  the  Renaissance  at  Cambridge',  Burl- 
in0on  Magazine,  IDecember  1925  and  Januan.  1926; 
Robert  Willis  and  J.  W.  Clark,  The  Architeclural  mslor\' 
of  the  Lnivenity  of  Cambridge,  vol.  iii,  i886.| 

Peter  Leach 

GUBBINS,      Norman      Hector      Leifchild 

('Nathaniel')  (1893-1976),  humorous  colum- 
nist, w  as  born  3 1  May  1 893  at  4  Somerset  Road, 
Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  only  suniving  son  (there 
were  also  three  older  daughters,  of  whom  the 
younger  two  were  twins)  of  W illiam  Gubbins, 
commercial  traveller,  formerly  an  Oxfordshire 
farmworker  who  had  run  away  to  London  at  the 
age  of  twehe  to  sell  groceries,  and  his  wife  .Marie 
Cecile  Richards.  1  lis  father  died  w  hen  he  w  as 
two.  Gubbins  was  educated  at  Battersea  Poly- 
technic, but  was  taken  awa>  at  sixteen  when  the 
headmaster  told  his  mother  that  educating  him 
had  proved  a  hopeless  task.  I  le  began  w  ork  in  the 
Daily  Express  library  at  ten  shillings  a  w  eek  w  here, 
by  his  own  testimony,  he  spent  many  miserable 
years  hling  cuttings  in  the  wrong  envelopes  and 
losing  reference  books. 

He  sened  in  World  W ar  I  as  a  private  from 
August  1 91 4  to  Februar\  1919;  it  was,  he  later 
said,  an  equally  unhappy  experience,  but  he  was 
invalided  home  early,  w hich  may  well  have  sa\ed 
his  life.  There  followed  more  years  of  miscasting 
as  a  reporter,  until  the  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Express,  John  Rutherford  Gordon  [q.v.],  decided 
he  needed  a  humorous  column.  Gubbins  got  the 
job,  he  claimed  later,  because  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  office  at  the  time.  1  lis  first  column, 
under  the  generic  strap-line  'Sitting  on  the 
P'ence',  appeared  on  30  November  1930  on  page 
3 — a  star  position — and  under  his  new  by-line, 
Nathaniel  Gubbins,  which  was  to  remain  with 
him  for  Ufe. 

The  first  few  weeks  were  shaky.  Gubbins 
seemed  uncertain  whether  he  could  pull  it  off 
But  he  soon  got  into  his  stride,  and  began  to 
develop  a  w  hole  bestian  of  characters  w  ho  w  ere 
to  delight  millions  for  the  next  twenty  -three  years. 
There  was  the  \\  orm,  apotheosis  of  the  suburban 
man  for  whom  Gubbins  wrote.  I'here  was  the 
Sparrow,  vehicle  for  his  most  sustained  and  fero- 
cious satire  on  the  sex  war  (Sparrow  dallied  w ith 


the  Other  Sparrow  at  the  Tree  Tops  Club). 
There  was  Sally  the  Cat,  an  archetypal  female, 
and  the  Ginger  Cat,  a  tom  with  all  the  foibles  of 
its  gender.  There  was  a  series  of  brilliant  dia- 
logues with  his  own  stomach,  which  acquired  a 
separate,  living,  suffering  identity  as  Tum,  his 
gastric  doppelgdnger.  (Gubbins  suffered  from 
chronic  dyspepsia,  smoked  fift>  cigarettes  a  day, 
and  confessed  he  found  the  world  intolerable 
without  a  glass  in  his  hand.) 

Gubbins  was  at  his  finest  during  World  War  II 
(he  mocked  his  I  lome  Guard  ser\  ice  but  in  truth 
was  an  artiller\  officer  at  a  secret  Home  Guard 
site).  He  was  a  hero  to  the  Eighth  .Army,  the  dar- 
ling of  W.  M.  .\itken,  first  Baron  Beaverbrook 
[q.v.],  and  the  subject  of  two  Times  leaders. 

The  BBC  ran  a  series  of  Thursday  evening 
programmes,  based  on  his  characters,  in  1944.  In 
1953,  Beaverbrook  decided  the  column  had  lost 
its  appeal.  Gubbins  was  sacked;  he  moved  to  the 
Sunday  Dispatch,  but  the  transplant  did  not  take. 
The  last  tA^enty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
retirement;  indeed,  he  had  to  write  to  the  Sunday 
Times  in  1 963  to  point  out  that  he  was  not,  as  they 
had  reported,  dead. 

In  1922  he  married  Phyllis  .Magdalen  Hughes, 
fashion  editor  of  the  Daily  Mirror.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Francis  George  Hughes,  a  furnish- 
ing company's  representative.  They  had  v^o 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
eight,  and  one  of  whom,  Stephanie,  was  to  appear 
in  the  Gubbins  uetnre  as  The  .\w ful  Child,  for- 
ever asking  awkward  questions.  She  married  the 
writer  Leo  \\ almsley.  Gubbins  died  3  February 
1976  at  \ictoria  Hospital  in  Deal. 

[The Best  ofSathaniel  Guhhins,  selected  and  introduced 
by  Godfrey  Smith,  1978;  private  information.) 

Godfrey  Smtth 

GURLE,  GARRLE,  GERLE,  or  QUARLE, 
Leonard  (t.1621-1685),  gardener  and  nursery- 
man, had  one  of  the  earliest  general  nurser>  gar- 
dens in  London  from  the  early  1640s,  when  he 
moved  from  Southwark  to  twelve  acres  in  east 
London,  between  Brick  Lane  and  Greatorex 
Street,  north  of  Old  .Montagu  Street.  During  the 
1 660s  and  1 670s  his  nurser\  was  the  largest  in 
London,  and  he  w  as  famous  as  a  supplier  of  fruit 
trees  in  particular,  though  he  sold  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  and  seeds  as  well.  Leonard 
Meager  (q.v.J,  in  The  English  Gardener  (1670), 
printed  'a  Catalogue  of  divers  sorts  of  Fruit, 
which  I  had  of  my  ver>  Loving  friend  Captain 
Garrle',  containing  over  300  varieties,  many  of 
them  from  France.  By  1661  Gurle  had  raised  the 
hardy  nectarine  Elruge  and  given  it  his  own  name 
reversed,  with  an  extra  e  for  euphony. 

In  1672  Gurle  sold  Sir  Roger  Pratt  [q.v.]  pear 
and  other  fruit  trees,  expresses,  spruces  and  other 
forest  trees,  jasmine,  and  honeysuckles,  with  a 
box  of  seeds,  for  his  garden  at  Ryston  Hall,  near 
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Downham,  Norfolk.  Late  in  1674  he  supplied 
fruit  trees  to  Sir  Richard  Temple  [q.v.]  at  Stowe 
and  William  Russell,  first  Duke  of  Bedford  [q.v.], 
at  W  oburn  Abbey.  The  Woburn  order  included 
dwarf  plums  and  cherries,  French  pears,  an 
Elruge  nectarine,  and  other  fruit,  with  more 
young  trees  'to  make  good  those  that  died  last 
year'  in  accordance  with  Gurle's  guarantee  to 
supply  'the  best  of  every  sort  in  case  any  fail  or 
die'.  After  the  death  of  John  Rose  [q.v.]  in  1677, 
Gurle  succeeded  him  as  the  king's  gardener  at  St 
James's,  with  ^^320  a  year  to  maintain  the  garden 
and  another  £240  a  year  as  his  own  salan. .  There 
he  had  an  official  residence,  but  he  continued  to 
run  his  WTiitechapel  nursen,  with  another  in 
London  Fields. 

Gurle  died  in  the  spring  of  1685,  before  2 
April,  and  was  buried  in  Woodham  Walter,  near 
xMaldon,  Essex,  which  may  have  been  his  place  of 
birth.  His  widow,  Joyce,  was  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  had  married  in  1676,  and  a  son, 
William,  was  given  the  power  to  administer  his 
estate.  Two  other  sons,  .\lartin  and  Joseph,  were 
baptized  in  1641  and  1644,  and  three  daughters, 
Rebecca,  Margaret,  and  Jane,  sunived  their 
father.  The  area  occupied  by  the  nurser\  was 
called  Gurle's  Ground  for  some  time  after 
Gurle's  death;  in  17 19  part  ofit  was  still  occupied 
by  a  .Martin  Girle,  possibly  the  nurseryman's 
eldest  son  or  a  grandson. 

[John  Harvey,  Early  \'urser\ntai,  1974,  pp.  4-5,  45-6; 
idem,  'Leonard  Gurle's  Nurseries  and  Some  Others', 
Gardai  Histor);  vol.  iii,  no.  3,  1975,  pp.  42-9;  G.  S. 
Thomson,  Life  in  a  Noble  Household  1641-ijoo,  1937, 
pp.  248-51.)  Sa.ndr.\  Raphael 

GURNEY,  Ivor  Bertie  (1890- 193  7),  composer 
and  poet,  was  born  at  3  Queen  Street,  Glou- 
cester, 28  .August  1 890,  the  elder  son  and  second 
in  the  family  of  two  boys  and  two  girls  of  David 
Gurney,  proprietor  of  a  small  tailoring  business, 
and  his  wife  Florence,  daughter  of  William  Lugg, 
hou.sc  decorator.  I  le  was  educated  at  the  King's 
School  as  a  chorister  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
then  as  an  articled  pupil  of  the  cathedral  organist, 
(Sir)  A.  Herbert  Urewer  [q.v.j,  and  finally,  on 
winning  a  composition  .scholarship  (191 1),  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  under  Sir  Charles 
Stanford  [q.v.]. 

Though  rejected  by  the  army  in  1914  on 
grounds  of  defective  eyesight,  Gurney  enlisted  on 
9  February  1915  while  still  a  student  and  from  25 
May  1916  .ser\ed  in  I'rance  as  a  private  with  the 
2nd/  5th  (iloucesters.  He  sustained  a  minor  bul- 
let wound  on  (iood  Friday  1 9 1 7  and  more  serious 
gas  injuries  on  or  about  10  September  1917  dur- 
ing the  third  battle  of  Vpres  (I'asschendaele). 
Invalided  back  to  England,  he  spent  time  in  vari- 
ous war  hospitals  and,  alter  exhibiting  signs  ot 
mental  Instability  (Including  a  suicide  attempt  on 


19  June  1918),  he  was  finally  discharged  in 
October  191 8. 

He  resumed  his  studies  at  the  Royal  College 
but  was  unable  to  concentrate.  He  returned  to 
Gloucester  and,  failing  to  find  permanent 
employment,  was  obliged  to  live  on  a  small  dis- 
ability pension  and  the  charity  of  friends  and 
family.  Music  and  poetry  now  poured  from  him, 
but  his  behaviour  (eccentric  before  the  war)  grew 
increasingly  erratic.  Further  threats  of  suicide 
followed  and  in  September  1922  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  suffering  from  paranoid  schizophrenia 
and  committed  to  Barnwood  House  Asylum, 
Gloucester.  On  21  December  1922  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  City  of  London  Xlental  Hospital, 
Dartford,  Kent,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death. 

As  a  composer  Gurney  found  his  voice  in 
1913/ 14  with  the  composition  o{ Five  Elizabethan 
Songs.  Although  he  wrote  chamber  and  orchestral 
music,  songs  were  his  true  vocation.  Manuscripts 
of  more  than  300  are  to  be  found  in  the  Gurney 
archive  at  the  Gloucester  city  public  library. 
Poetry  was  a  secondary  interest  that  grew  only 
when  conditions  in  the  trenches  made  compo- 
sition almost  impossible,  .'\fter  the  war  he  pur- 
sued both  arts  with  equal  fer\  our.  Gurney's  songs 
began  to  reach  publication  from  1920,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  Oxford  University  Press  issued  two 
volumes  of  twent>  songs  in  1938  that  his  true  sta- 
ture could  be  appreciated.  Further  collections 
followed  in  1952,  1959,  and  1979.  These  were 
made  possible  by  the  faith  and  industr\  of  Gur- 
ney's friend,  the  musicologist  .Marion  Scott,  who 
had  presented  his  manuscripts,  and  the  editorial 
expertise  of  the  composers  Cierald  Finzi  [q.v.] 
and  I  loward  Ferguson.  I  lis  manuscripts  pose 
formidable  ethical  and  aesthetic  problems 
because  so  much  of  his  work  is  uneven,  un- 
polished, and  sometimes  incoherent. 

Similar  considerations  afflict  his  poetry,  of 
which  over  1,700  items  e.xist  in  the  (iloucester 
archive.  Two  volumes  were  published  during  his 
lifetime:  Seiern  and  Sonnue  (191 7)  and  War's 
Embers  (191 9);  and  minor  selections  appeared  in 
1954  and  1973,  edited  by  Edmund  Blunden  [q.v.] 
and  Leonard  Clark  respectively.  In  1982  the 
Oxford  University  Press  issued  a  major  selection 
of  some  300  poems,  edited  by  P.J.  Kavanagh, 
and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  volume  that  his 
importance  as  a  poet  came  to  be  recognized.  Chir- 
ney's  poems  celebrate  his  love  of  the  Gloucester- 
shire countr>side  with  the  same  unsentimental 
vigour  as  they  report  on  the  realities  ol"  trench 
warfare  and  chart  his  gradual  descent  into  mad- 
ness. I  lis  songs  are  equally  (brcelul  and  direct, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  emotional  expression 
and  einpalhi/ing  with  poets  ol  ever\  period,  par- 
ticularly his  contemporaries,  the  (ieorgians.  In 
both  fields  he  was  an  Individualist,  and  in  both  his 
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successes  mark  him  out  as  an  artist  of  power  and 
originality. 

Gurney  died  from  tuberculosis  26  December 
1937  at  the  Cit\^  of  London  Mental  Hospital, 
Dartford,  Kent.  He  was  unmarried. 

(Michael  Hurd,  The  Ordeal  of  Ivor  Gume)\  1978; 
R.  K.  R.'Yhovnton,  Ivor  Gumey:  Collected  Letters,  H)()\.\ 

MiCHAKL  Hlrd 

GURNEY,  Samuel  (181 6-1 882),  businessman 
and  MP,  was  born  in  Upton,  Essex,  3  February 
1 8 16,  the  second  of  three  sons  among  the  nine 
children  of  Samuel  Gurney  [q.v.],  banker,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  Sheppard  of 
Ham  House,  Essex.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Friends'  School,  Rochester,  and  Grove  House, 
Tottenham.  Brought  up  to  business  in  the  City, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Overend, 
Gurney  &  Company,  moneylenders. 

In  1846  he  joined  the  committee  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  .•\nti-Slaver\  Societ\,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  eighteen  years,  and  immediately 
came  to  public  attention  as  principal  signer  of  a 
set  of  'resolutions  and  a  memorial  (to  MPs] 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  deputed  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  represent 
the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  respect- 
ive districts,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  slaverv'. 

In  religion  a  Quaker,  in  politics  a  Liberal,  he 
was  MP  for  Penrvn  (later  Falmouth)  from  1857  to 
1865  and  gave  general  but  independent  support 
to  the  third  \  iscount  Palmerston,  while  favouring 
the  extension  of  free  trade  and  acquiring  a  repu- 
tation as  a  respecter  of  the  rights  of  all  religious 
denominations.  In  1861  he  was  high  sheriff  of 
Surrey  and  sened  as  aJP.  A  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  and  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society , 
he  was  founder  of  the  Metropolitan  Drinking 
Fountain  and  Cattle  Trough  Association.  After 
his  retirement  from  Parliament,  he  was  co-presi- 
dent of  the  Alliance  Marine  Assurance  Company, 
as  well  as  director  of  the  Alliance,  British  and 
Foreign  Life  .A.ssurance  Company,  the  .Mediter- 
ranean Extension  Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

In  1837  he  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  William 
Reynolds,  of  Carlton  I  louse,  Surrey.  They  had 
no  children.  Gurnev  died  at  The  Spa,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  4  April  1882. 

(Frederick  Moist,. Modem  English  Biography,  vol.  i,  1 892; 
Burke's  Landed  Gentr)',  1937;  Dod's  Parliamentary  Com- 
panion, 1858  and  1865;  Illustrated  London  Sews,  24july 
1859,  with  portrait;  The  Times,  6  April  1HH2;  Biographical 
Catalogue  of  the  London  Triends '  Institute,  1 888.) 

JOSF.PH  .\1.  .McCARTm 

GWYNNE,  Sir  Roviland  (r.  165 8- 17 26),  Whig 
poHtician,  was  born  about  1658,  the  eldest  son  of 
George  Gv\ynne  of  Llanelwedd,  Radnorshire,  an 
MP  under  the  Protectorate  and  in  the  1660  Con- 
vention, and  his  wife  Sybil,  only  child  of  Roderick 
GwTnne  of  Llanelwedd.  He  attended  St  lohn's 


College,  Oxford,  was  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and 
in  1 68 1  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Having  barely  attained  his  majority  he  was 
returned  to  the  first  Exclusion  Parliament  for 
Radnorshire,  and,  although  knighted  by  Charles 
II  in  1680,  threw  himself  with  an  almost  desper- 
ate zeal  into  the  cause  of  Exclusion,  with  the 
result  that  in  1 683  he  went  into  voluntary  exile  in 
Holland,  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  Rye 
House  plot.  I  laving  wasted  his  own  considerable 
inheritance  and  his  wife's  fortune,  he  stood  in 
need  of  a  greater  reward  at  the  Revolution  than 
the  minor  place  of  treasurer  of  the  chamber, 
which,  aside  from  various  local  dignities,  was  all 
he  received.  In  1692  he  forfeited  even  this  office 
when  a  characteristic  political  gamble  backfired. 
He  laid  an  information  before  Queen  Mary 
accusing  the  Irish  lord  lieutenant,  Henry,  Ms- 
count  Sidney  (later  Earl  of  Romney,  q.v.),  of  cor- 
ruption, but  was  unable  to  prove  the  charge. 
Deprived  of  royal  favour,  and  hounded  from 
Radnorshire  politics  by  his  great  rivals  the  Ilar- 
leys,  he  sought  out  a  new  patron,  'Thomas  Grey, 
second  Earl  of  Stamford  (q.v.j,  a  new  parliamen- 
tary seat  (first  for  Breconshire  and  then  as  Stam- 
ford's nominee  for  Bere  .\lston),  and  a  new 
reputation  as  an  energetic  House  of  Commons 
man. 

It  was  Gv\-ynne  who  in  1696  proposed  the 
introduction  of  a  loyal  association,  in  response  to 
revelations  about  the  assassination  plot,  and  who 
in  1698  led  the  inquiry  into  clandestine  trade  with 
France  during  the  nine  years'  war.  By  1701  he 
was  serving  as  chairman  of  the  influential  elec- 
tions committee,  and  was  even  talked  of  as  a  poss- 
ible Speaker.  In  politics  he  was  a  thoroughgoing 
\N  hig,  committed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Re- 
volution settlement  and  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession. Indeed,  he  was  selected  to  carry  up  the 
bill  of  settlement  to  the  Lords,  and  in  1702 
piloted  through  Parliament  a  measure  to  attaint 
the  pretender.  He  was  thus  a  particular  target  for 
the  'Tories,  and  according  to  his  own  account  lost 
his  seat  at  the  1 702  election  after  a  specific  cam- 
paign against  him  inspired  by  the  Tory  leaders. 
Harassed  by  creditors,  and  pressed  by  the 
Treasury  to  render  his  long  overdue  chamber 
accounts,  he  fled  to  Hanover,  where  he  attempted 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  electoral  family. 

In  1706  Gwynne  blundered  badly  once  more 
in  permitting  his  name  to  be  subscribed  to  a  paper 
written  by  the  philosopher  Leibniz,  in  support  of 
moves  in  England  to  invite  over  the  I  lanoverian 
heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  published  in  the 
form  of  an  open  Letter  to  Lord  Stamford,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  alienate  both  Queen  .-Vnne 
and  the  Electress  Sophia.  Gwynne  retired  to 
Hamburg,  a  sad  and  lonely  figure,  'rusting  for 
want  of  the  conversation  I  was  used  to',  until 
Queen  .Anne's  death  opened  the  way  for  him  to 
return  to  England.  .Although  he  sailed  over  with 
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King  George,  as  some  nvenn-five  years  pre- 
\iously  he  had  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Orange 
on  his  voyage  to  claim  the  crown,  he  received  only 
an  annuity  of  £400  from  the  new  monarch,  was 
soon  deep  in  debt  again,  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
debtor's  prison. 

Gwynne  married  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  W  illiam  Bassett  of  Broviscan,  Glamorgan,  but 
produced  no  issue.  At  his  death  her  entailed 
estate  returned  to  her  family.  He  himself  was  able 
to  bequeath  only  plate  and  household  goods,  and 


to  request  in  his  will  to  be  buried  under  a  'plain 
black  stone'  with  a  simple  inscription  recording 
his  Christian  belief  Gwynne  died  in  the  King's 
Bench  prison  24  January  1726. 

[B.  D.  Henning,  Tlie  f louse  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  unpublished  biography,  Historv  of  Parliament 
Trust;  D.  R.  L.  Adams,  'The  ParHamentar%  Represen- 
tation of  Radnorshire,  1536-1832',  MA  thesis  {1969) 
for  the  L  niversit)  of  W  ales;  British  1  .ibran ,  Add.  MS 
61 147,  Stowe  .MS  223;  Public  Record  Office,  PCC  6 
Brook.]  D.  \V.  Hayton 
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HACKVVORTH,  Timothy  (i  786-1 850),  engin- 
eer, was  born  22  December  1785  in  Wylam, 
Northumberland,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  John  I  lackworth,  master  blacksmith 
at  Wylam  collier\ ,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Sander- 
son of  Newcastle.  1  le  went  to  Wylam  school  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  was  apprenticed,  initially  to 
his  father,  who  died  in  the  following  year.  He 
showed  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  con- 
struction, and  on  completing  his  apprenticeship 
he  was  appointed  to  his  late  father's  post  at  the 
collier\.  There  he  was  in\ol\ed  in  experiments 
with  steam  locomotion.  In  1812  Hackworth  and 
Jonathan  Foster,  the  collier>  engine-wright,  were 
responsible  for  the  'Wylam  (irasshopper'  and  in 
1 813  for  the  'Wylam  Dilly',  ^vo  locomotives 
incorporating  no\  el  means  of  propulsion. 

In  18 1 6  I  lackworth  regretfully  left  Wylam 
colliery,  because  Sunday  work  offended  his 
Methodist  principles,  and  became  foreman 
blacksmith  at  the  nearby  Walbottle  colliery.  In 
1825  he  became  locomotive  superintendent,  and 
also  manager  and  contractor,  for  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington,  Britain's  Hrst  public  railway.  Its 
early  locomotives  were  unreliable,  and  in  1827 
the  owners'  committee  authorized  I  lackworth  to 
build  a  new  one  to  his  own  design.  The  result  was 
the  'Royal  George',  a  marked  advance  on  pre- 
vious types,  which  established  the  effecti\ eness  of 
the  steam  locomotive.  It  had  two  vertical  cylinders 
with  direct  rod  drive  to  cast-iron  wheels  with 
shrunk-on  tyres  of  wrought  iron,  the  Hrst  of  their 
type;  most  importantly,  it  pioneered  the  discharge 
of  exhaust  steam  through  a  converging  nozzle 
blast  pipe,  in  the  chimney,  greatly  increasing 
combustion  intensity  and  steam  production.  It 
was  also  the  first  to  use  controlled  pre-healing  of 
boiler  feed-water.  Twehe  similar  locomotives, 
with  further  improvements,  were  built.  In  1830 
Hackworth  built  the  'Globe',  which  had  inside 
cylinders  and  crank  axle,  and  a  boiler  with  trans- 
verse water  lubes  running  through  the  main 
flue — a  forerunner  of  the  Galloway  patent  boiler. 

In  1840 1  lackworth  left  the  Stockton  and  Darl- 
ington Railway  to  concentrate  on  his  own  engin- 
eering business,  conducted  from  new  workshops 
at  New  Shildon,  where  locomotive,  marine,  and 
industrial  engines  and  boilers  were  built. 

I  lackworth  was  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of  the 
steam  locomotive  and  the  eminent  railway  engin- 
eer, D.  K.  Clark,  stated  that  no  single  individual 


had,  up  to  the  year  1830,  done  so  much  for  the 
improvement  of  the  locomotive.  He  had  the 
reputation  of  a  kindh  man,  much  respected  by 
those  who  worked  for  him.  I  le  was  elected  to  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  His  'Sanspareil',  which  competed 
unsuccessfulh  in  the  Rainhill  locomotive  trials  of 
1829,  instituted  by  the  directors  of  the  London 
and  Manchester  Railway  and  won  by  the  'Rocket' 
of  Robert  Stephenson  [q.v.],  gave  excellent  ser- 
vice until  1844  and  then  became  an  e.xhibit  at  the 
Science  Museum,  London. 

In  181 3  Hackworth  married  Jane  Golightly, 
who  shared  his  devout  .Methodism.  They  had 
three  sons  and  six  daughters;  the  eldest  son,  John 
Wesley  Hackworth  (1820-1891)  carried  on  the 
business  after  his  father's  death,  7  July  1850,  at 
his  home  in  Shildon,  county  Durham. 
[Hylum  and  iis  Railwuy  Pioneers,  1975;  Robert  Young, 
Timol/iy  Hachwrih  and  the  Lua/inolhe,  1923;  Joseph 
Tomlinson,  presidential  address  1890,  in  PruceeJingi  of 
the  Imliluliun  oj  Wechanicul  Engineers,  vol.  xli;  Daniel 
Kinnear  Clark,  Railway  Machinery',  1855. | 

Gforgf  W.  Carpf.ntf.r 

HAINES,  Richard  (1633-1685),  farmer,  paten- 
tee, and  pamphleteer,  was  baptized  4  or  14  .May 
1633,  the  eldest  son  of  Gregory  Haines,  yeoman 
farmer  of  Shere  in  Surrey  and  Sullington  in  Sus- 
sex, and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Pollard.  I  le  farmed  at 
SulHngton,  near  Horsham,  and  was  the  most  pro- 
minent member  of  the  Horsham  Baptist  congre- 
gation, of  which  Matthew  Caffyn  [q.\.l  was 
minister.  He  styled  himself  'gentleman'  and  his 
publications  show  him  to  have  been  something  of 
a  virtuoso,  interested  in  the  state  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  the  national  economy.  He  corres- 
ponded with  members  of  the  Royal  Society ,  had 
lodgings  in  Christ  Church  parish,  Newgate 
Street,  London,  and  sought  support  for  his  proj- 
ects at  court  and  in  Parliament  and  the  City . 

In  1672  Haines  obtained  a  patent  for  a  new 
method  of  cleaning  trefoil  so  as  to  improve  the 
seed,  and  this  led  to  public  controversy  with  Caf- 
tvn,  who  was  himself  a  local  farmer,  jealous  of 
Haines's  influence  with  local  notables,  and  con- 
vinced that  patents  were  unchristian  and  paten- 
tees covetous.  Haines  published  Serv  Lords,  Sew 
Laws  (1674)  in  his  own  defence,  but  his  excom- 
munication by  Caffvn  was  not  finally  overturned 
by  the  General  Baptist  .Assembly  until  1680.  Also 
in    1674    Haines   published    The  Praention   of 
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Poverty,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Causes  of  the  Decay  of 
Trade,  Fall  oj  Lands,  and  II  ant  of  Money  throughout 
the  Sation,  stressing  the  importance  of  the 
balance  of  trade  and  ad\ocating  a  25  per  cent 
devaluation  of  shilling  coins  in  order  to  stimulate 
domestic  manufactures  and  discourage  imports. 
In  the  following  years,  ho\ve\er,  Haines  turned 
his  attention  to  workhouses  as  a  panacea  for 
national  ills,  after  a  visit  to  Holland,  where  he 
admired  Dutch  methods  of  employing  the  poor. 

In  1677  he  puhMshed  Proposals  for  huilding,  in 
ever)'  Count);  a  Working-Alms-House  or  Hospital,  as 
the  best  Expedient  to  perfect  the  Trade  and  Manufac- 
tory of  Linen  Cloth.  In  1678  he  took  out  a  patent 
for  a  simple  'engine'  turning  wheels  for  spinners 
of  flax,  and  recommended  count)  workhouses  to 
Parliament  in  Provision  for  the  Poor.  Further  pub- 
lications followed,  all  aimed  at  a  parliamentar\ 
audience:  .4  Breviat  of  Some  Proposals  fir  the  pro- 
moting of  Industt)'  (1679),  including  wool  as  well  as 
linen  manufacture  in  the  workhouse  scheme;  A 
Method  of  Government  for  Such  Puhlick  Working 
Alms-Hoiises  (1679),  proposing  the  union  of  small 
parishes  for  w  orkhouse  purposes  and  the  election 
of  'delegates  or  overseers'  by  contributing  par- 
ishes to  oversee  the  new  institutions;  and  finally 
England's  Weal  and  Prosperit)'  Proposed  (1681),  a 
summar\  statement.  The  Exclusion  Parliaments 
found  no  time  to  discuss  Haines's  scheme,  but, 
along  with  the  proposals  of  Thomas  Firmin  [q.v.], 
whom  I  laines  knew,  it  influenced  later  projects 
for  reform  of  the  poor  law  s. 

I  laines's  last  publication  was  Ap/wrisms  upon 
the  .\en>  W  ay  of  Improving  Cyder  or  making  Cyder- 
Royal  (1684),  publicizing  his  third  patent  for  a 
method  of  doubling  the  strength  of  cider  and  so 
competing  with  imported  wines  and  spirits,  and 
including  general  advice  on  the  management  of 
orchards.  His  own  farming  seems  not  to  have 
been  profitable,  however,  perhaps  because  of  his 
other  activities;  he  and  his  heirs  sold  off  over  500 
acres  in  the  later  .seventeenth  century .  I  le  mar- 
ried Mary  Green  in  1654,  and  had  seven  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  (two  sons  and  one  daughter) 
sur\ivcd  infancy.  I le  died  in  London  29  .May 
1685  and  was  buried  at  (!!hrist  (Church,  Newgate 
Street. 

|i  laines's  publications;  (!.  R.  I  laines,,'/  CompU'le Memoir 
of  Richard  Haines,  1899;  J.  Thirsk  (cd.),  Agrarian  His- 
tory iif  h.rtfilanJ  and  Hates,  vol.  v,  1984;  V..  I),  ikhb, 
Xoncon/ortnitY  and  .Suriat  and  Economic  Life  iM)0-tHoo, 
1935!  Pm  I.  Slack 

HAINES,  Stafford  Bcttcsworth  O.i 801- 1860), 
political  agent  in  Aden,  was  from  a  Sussex  family, 
but  his  place  and  dale  ol  birth  are  unknown.  I  le 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  Hombay 
.Marine  in  181 7  and  arrived  in  India  in  .May  1818. 
I  laincs  made  his  name  as  a  surNcyor  in  the  Per- 
sian (iuH,  and  was  appointed  assistant  surNeyor  in 
1826.  After  a  short  period  as  quarantine  master  in 


Bombay  in  1832,  Haines  was  appointed  to  the 
suney  ship  Palinurus  to  chart  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia. 

In  1833  Haines  was  instructed  to  suney  the 
island  of  Socotra  as  a  possible  coaling  station  for 
steamships  travelling  between  Britain  and  India. 
P'ollowing  his  failure  to  buy  or  seize  Socotra, 
Haines  convinced  the  government  of  Bombay 
that  .^den  could  be  made  into  both  a  strategic  and 
a  great  commercial  centre. 

In  1837  Haines  persuaded  the  sultan  of  Lahej 
to  sell  .Aden.  He  returned  to  India,  following  a 
kidnap  attempt,  but  because  there  was  a  fear  that 
.Muhammad  Ali  Pasha,  governor  of  Fg}pt,  might 
seize  Aden,  he  stormed  the  town  on  1 9  January 
1839.  Haines  was  presented  with  a  sword  worth 
200  guineas,  appointed  political  agent,  and  later 
promoted  captain  (i 841).  He  administered  .Aden 
from  1839  to  1854.  liis  first  tasks  were  to  erect 
fortifications,  to  intrigue  to  prevent  the  Arabs 
from  uniting  to  expel  the  intruder,  and  to  use  the 
Jews  to  set  up  a  highly  efficient  intelligence 
network.  .After  he  had  beaten  off  three  attacks  to 
retake  Aden,  Haines  was  able  to  concentrate  on 
his  plans  for  turning  a  ramshackle  town  where 
600  people,  nearly  half  Jews,  lived  in  squalor  into 
the  main  entrepot  for  .Arabia  and  East  Africa.  .An 
attempt  to  bring  the  imam  of  Yemen  into  alliance 
was  vetoed  by  India,  but  he  played  tribal  politics 
better  than  the  craftiest  of  sheikhs,  cheaply  keep- 
ing the  peace  with  well-placed  bribes.  At  the 
same  time,  offering  low  rents  to  those  who  would 
agree  to  build  in  stone,  he  laid  out  a  town  which 
after  seven  years  had  a  population  of  25,000, 
sened  by  a  free  port. 

Haines  had  no  friends  in  high  places  and  his 
requests  for  administrative  help  were  unheeded. 
I  le  was  a  virtual  dictator  but  had  to  write  ever\' 
letter  himself  and  took  no  leave  for  fifteen  years. 
When  auditors  did  arrive  they  found  a  deficit  of 
/^28,ooo,  for,  in  the  absence  of  a  bank,  I  laines 
had  used  the  Treasur)  for  political  and  adminis- 
trative expenses  without  keeping  proper  records. 
I  le  was  recalled  to  Bombay  by  the  East  India 
Company  in  Februar\  1854  and  put  on  trial  for 
fraud  and  embezzlement;  although  twice  acquit- 
ted he  was  nevertheless  cashiered.  No  one 
believed  him  guilt)  of  financial  dishonestv  but  the 
governor,  John  Elphinslone  (thirteenth  Baron 
Elphinstone,  q.v.),  demanded  restitution  of  the 
money.  I  laines,  with  an  annual  salar\  ol  £2,400, 
was  unable  to  pa\  and  was  consigned  to  a  debtors' 
prison.  1  le  remained  there  lor  six  years  until  the 
new  governor  of  Bombay,  Sir  George  Clerk 
Iq.v.j,  took  pity  on  him.  He  was  released  on  9 
June  i860. 

I  laines  was  a  strange  mixture,  a  man  with  a 
romantic  vision  for  the  future  ol  the  first  conquest 
of  (.^ueen  \  icioria's  reign,  a  skilful  politician 
amongst  Arabs  but  not  amongst  his  lellow-coun- 
trymen,  with  a  sailor's  practicality  in  such  matters 
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as  building  a  town  but  not  in  administration.  He 
was  a  formidable  man,  often  devious,  but  liked  by 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates,  energetic,  and 
determined.  I  le  was  thickset  with  a  broad  fore- 
head and  full  beard  and  ver\'  light-coloured, 
widely  set  eyes  that  could  be  most  intimidating. 

In  1 83 1  he  married  Mar>  Saulez  in  Alton, 
I  lampshire.  They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter. 
Haines  died  16  June  i860,  at  Bombay  harbour  on 
a  ship  that  was  to  take  him  to  England,  one  week 
after  his  release  from  prison. 

[India  Office  records;  Gordon  Waterfield,  Sultam  of 
Aden,  1968.]  RoBiN  Bidwf.ll 

HALDANE,  Alexander  (1800-1882),  barrister 
and  newspaper  proprietor,  was  born  in  Edin- 
burgh 15  October  1800,  the  second  of  three  sons, 
one  of  whom  died  young,  and  fifth  of  nine  chil- 
dren ofjames  Alexander  Haldane  [q.\ .],  religious 
writer,  and  his  first  wife  Mar>,  daughter  of  Major 
Alexander  Joass  of  Culleonard,  Banffshire.  His 
half-brother  was  the  physician  Daniel  Rutherford 
Haldane  [q.v.].  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh 
I  ligh  School  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
before  migrating  to  London,  where  he  entered 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1820. 

Haldane's  personal  convictions  and  family 
connections  caused  him  quickly  to  assume  a  pro- 
minent role  on  the  more  extreme  wing  of  Angli- 
can Evangelicalism.  He  was  associated  with 
Edward  Ir\ingand  Henr\  Drummond  (qq.v.)  and 
participated  in  the  early  prophetic  conferences  at 
Albur\,  but  later  distanced  himself  from  the 
movement  that  was  to  result  in  the  formation  of 
the  Catholic  .Apostolic  Church.  In  1828  he  began 
to  write  for  the  fledgling  Record  newspaper  and 
subsequently  became  its  chief  proprietor  and  the 
dominant  influence  on  editorial  policy  for  half  a 
centun.'.  Under  his  leadership  the  Record  was  the 
major  public  voice  of  a  new  school  of  Evangelicals 
that  emerged  around  1830.  The  'Recordites',  as 
they  were  called,  followed  Haldane 'in  affirming 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  attacking 
liberal  theolog}  and  Catholicism,  maintaining  a 
rigorous  Sabbatarianism,  and  staunchly  defend- 
ing the  Established  Church.  Haldane  further 
contributed  to  Evangelical  self-awareness  by 
writing  the  lives  of  his  father  and  uncle,  Robert 
Haldane  [q.v.],  describing  their  careers  as  itiner- 
ant evangelists. 

Although  never  an  .VIP,  he  was  keenly  in- 
terested in  politics  and  was  an  active  force  in 
a  variet\  of  parliamentar>  and  ecclesiastical 
networks.  He  was  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of 
Anthony  Ashley  (hooper,  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury (q.v.],  and  through  him,  between  1855  and 
1865,  influenced  the  church  appointments  made 
by  the  third  Viscount  Palmerston.  .\  vigorous  and 
intellectually  acute  controversialist,  Haldane 
worked  with  great  energ\  to  sustain  the  Protestant 
character  of  the  English  Church  and  nation  and 


hence  contributed  substantially  to  the  entrenched 
conser\atism  of  Victorian  Anglican  Evangelical- 
ism. 

In  1822  Haldane  married  Emma  Corsbie, 
youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Hardcastle  of 
Hatcham  House,  Surrey,  a  merchant  and 
treasurer  of  the  London  .\lissionar\  Society.  She 
died  in  1867.  They  had  one  .son,  James  Robert 
Alexander  Chinnery -Haldane,  later  Episcopalian 
bishop  of  .Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and  five  daughters. 
Haldane  died  in  London  19  July  1882  and  was 
buried  at  Paddington  cemetery . 
I.Alexander  Haldane,  Metnuirs  oj  the  Lives  ofR.  Haldane, 
uJAirthre)',  and  uf  his  Brother  J.  A.  Haldane,  1852;  anon., 
A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Alexander  Haldune  .  .  .  communi- 
cated to  the  "Record'  of  July  28,  1882;  J.  .A.  L..  Haldane, 
The  Haldanes  of  Gleneagles,  1929;  information  from  Dr 
I.  S.  Rennie.)  Joh.n  Wolfff. 

HALDINGHAM,  Richard  of  (Ji.  1 260-1 278), 
cartographic      patron.      (See      rich.\rd      of 

H.\LD1NGH.\.M.] 

HALL,  Radclyfie  (1880- 1943),  novelist  and 
poet.     (See     r.\dclvffe-h.\ll,     .vurguerite 

.\NTONI.\.] 

HAMILTON,  Charles  (1704- 1786),  landscape 
gardener,  was  baptized  13  November  1704  in 
Dublin,  the  fourteenth  child  and  youngest  of  the 
nine  sons  ofjames  Hamilton,  sixth  Earl  of  Aber- 
corn  (q.v.j,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Reading,  first  baronet,  of  Dublin.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  (B.A,  1723),  where  he  formed  a 
lifelong  friendship  with  Henry  Fox  (later  first 
Baron  Holland,  q.v.),  to  whose  social,  financial, 
and  vocational  backing  his  career  owed  much. 
Ne.xt,  making  the  grand  tour  to  Rome,  he  became 
inspired  by  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine, 
Nicolas  Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa.  In  1727  he 
became  .VIP  for  Strabane  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 

In  1732,  on  a  second  visit  to  Rome  with  Henry 
and  Stephen  Fox,  his  portrait  by  .Antonio  David 
shows  him  fashionably  dressed,  holding  a  gun, 
with  an  attendant,  dogs,  and  a  brace  of  partridges 
— he  was  highly  rated  as  a  shot.  Here  he  acquired 
and  smuggled  home  some  antique  sculpture, 
including  busts  of  Roman  emperors  and  a  seven- 
feet-tall  Bacchus,  later  to  adorn  Painshill. 

In  1734  his  father  died,  and,  needing  an 
income,  he  won  a  post  in  the  household  of 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  (q.v.],  in  1738  through 
the  influence  of  his  sister,  Lady  .Archibald  Hamil- 
ton, the  prince's  mistress.  He  was  MP  for  Truro 
(i  741-7)  and  receiver-general  in  .Vlinorca 
{1743-57).  He  was  dismissed  by  the  prince  of 
Wales  in  1747,  and  the  loss  of  Minorca  in  1756 
cost  him  his  receivership.  Henry  Fox  secured  a 
secret  ser\ice  pension  for  him  of  £1,200  a  year  as 
compensation. 

By  1737  he  had  begun  to  acquire  over  200 
acres  of  what  was  regarded  as  desolate  heath-land 
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sloping  down  to  the  River  Mole  near  Cobham  in 
Surrey,  and  he  turned  it  into  an  ornamental  park, 
Painshill  Park.  He  used  his  varied  talents  as  a  soil 
improver,  a  collector  and  grower  of  newly  avail- 
able exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  an  impresario  of 
entertaining  devices,  ranging  from  a  water-wheel 
pump  to  a  grotto,  a  hermitage,  and  rare  sculptures 
and  follies,  ingeniously  placed  to  create  a  series  of 
agreeable  surprises  on  a  tour  revealing  successive 
aspects  of  nature  presented  in  terms  of  art.  He 
created  a  thirtv-acre  lake  and  planted  two 
vineyards. 

In  his  day  Hamilton  was  recognized  by  dis- 
criminating judges  as  having  contributed  decisi- 
velv  to  the  emergence  of  the  new  naturalistic  stvle 
of  English  landscape,  and  his  guidance  was 
sought  by  his  friends  for  such  outstanding  cre- 
ations as  Stourhead,  Bowood,  Hagley,  and  Hol- 
land Park.  He  arrived  at  a  time  when  converging 
philosophical,  political,  scientific,  and  economic 
influences  had  inspired  a  number  of  English 
landowners  to  transform  their  estates  into  pro- 
sperous miniature  centres  for  civilized  living.  To 
fulfil  the  process,  however,  they  needed  to  inte- 
grate nature  with  inspired  landscape  design  in 
terms  consistent  with  practical  land  management, 
silviculture,  and  land-forms  which  could  be 
changed  only  within  strict  limits.  By  his  talents, 
dedication,  social  connections,  and  abilit)  to  get 
quick  and  exciting  results  within  narrow  con- 
straints of  money  and  manpower,  Charles  I  lamil- 
ton  devised  the  right  model  at  the  right  moment. 

Unfortunately,  after  he  had  to  sell  Painshill  in 
1773  in  order  to  repay  Henr>  Fox's  loan,  the 
dynamic  was  lost.  Long  afterwards  neglect,  cul- 
minating in  damage  and  destruction,  almost  des- 
troyed Painshill,  until  Elmbridge  borough  council 
acquired  most  of  it  for  the  Painshill  Park  Trust, 
which  revived  Hamilton's  original  designs 
through  a  vigorous  programme  of  renewal. 

It  may  well  have  been  with  mixed  feelings  that 

I  lamiltim  gave  up  Painshill  and  its  burdens  after 
some  thirty-five  years.  Shattered  after  losing  his 
young  second  wife,  he  moved  to  Bath,  then  in  its 
social  heyday,  where  a  benign-looking  portrait 
shows  him  at  sevent>,  grasping  a  book  entitled 
P'ieips  oj  PainsliiU. 

I  Ic  was  married  three  times.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  first  wife  whom  he  married  <.i730,  but  they 
had  two  daughters.  In  1772  he  married  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Dr  David  (^ockburn  of  .Ayr,  and  they 
had  one  daughter.  Alter  Agnes's  death  in  1 772  he 
married  Frances  (Calvert  in  1774.  Hamilton  died 

II  September  17H6  in  Hath  and  was  buried  at 
Hath  Abbey. 

(.Miles  I  ladlicld,.'f  HiilorynfBrilish  Cardening,  2nd  cdn., 
I96<j;  R.  .Scdtcwick,  The  House  iilC.iimmnns  1  y  1  j;- 1 7 ;;(>, 
vol.  ii,  i«>7o;  H.  and  \.  Kit/,  /'uim  Hill  Pad;  Cohliam, 
iqK4.  pri\utcl>  published;  M.S  papers  ol  (iharlcs 
liamiltcin,  llanmscourt  archi^cs;  papers  relating  to  the 


restoration  plans  at  Painshill  held  by  the  Painshill  Park 
Trust  and  land  use  consultants.)         .Max  Nicholson 

R\MMERTON,  Sir  John  Alexander  (1871- 
1949),  author  and  editor  of  popular  works  of 
reference,  was  born  in  Alexandria,  Dunbarton- 
shire, 27  F'ebruarv  1871,  the  second  in  a  family  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  of  James  Hammerton, 
clog-maker  of  Oldham,  and  his  second  wife 
Janet,  shopwoman,  daughter  of  Alexander  Lang, 
mason.  His  father  died  when  he  was  aged  three, 
and  the  family,  then  living  in  .Manchester, 
returned  to  the  home  of  their  maternal  grand- 
mother in  Scodand.  He  attended  first  the  P>ee- 
land  School,  Glasgow,  and  then  Alexander's 
Endowed  School  in  the  same  cit\ .  .As  the  bread- 
winner in  the  family,  he  left  school  at  fourteen, 
and  for  the  next  four  years  he  was  apprenticed  as 
a  sculptor  and  tomb-cutter  to  the  firm  of  stone- 
masons, J.  &  G.  Mossman.  During  this  time  he 
attended  evening  classes  at  the  Cit)  School  and  at 
Glasgow  Universitv .  He  was  known  to  his  friends 
as  'Sandy'. 

The  most  successful  creator  of  large-scale 
works  of  reference  that  Britain  has  known,  he 
began  his  journalistic  career  in  1 889  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Scottish  temperance  paper,  the  Reformer. 
His  light,  humorous  sketches  began  to  appear 
regularly  in  London  newspapers  and  in  period- 
icals such  as  Punch.  A  succession  of  posts  in 
journalism  took  him  to  Bolton,  Blackpool,  Nott- 
ingham, and  Birmingham.  In  1900  he  settled  in 
London,  where  his  lively,  robust  sty  le  of  writing 
caught  the  eye  of  the  founder  of  modern  popular 
journalism,  Alfred  Harmsworth  (later  \  iscount 
Northcliffe,  q.v.).  In  1905  Hammerton  was  in- 
vited to  join  1  larmsworth's  .Amalgamated  Press, 
then  the  largest  periodical-publishing  empire  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  his 
employer's  energetic  and  'radium-like  person- 
ality', as  described  by  1  lammerton,  provided  him 
with  the  background  to  his  life's  work.  Of  the 
more  than  ten  million  bound  editions  thai  bear 
his  name  as  editor  or  author,  he  was  proudest  of 
the  fortnightly  Haniisnwrtli's  L'liiversal  Eiuy- 
elopedia  (1920-2)  which,  under  the  slogan  of 'a 
pennv  a  day's  subscription",  sold  twelve  million 
copies  throughout  the  English-speaking  world 
and  was  translated  into  six  languages,  including 
Japanese. 

In  1911-13  he  lived  in  Buenos  Aires  where  he 
edited  El  Dicciouario  Emyelopedieo  Hiapuno-.lineri- 
cam.  1  le  also  w  rote  under  pseudonyms,  most 
notably  a  novel,  The  ('.alloj  the  Town  (1904),  light 
reminiscences,  and  biographies  of,  among  others, 
Arthur  .\lee  and  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie  |qt|.v.|.  Despite 
the  shortage  of  paper  and  the  reqiiisilioning  ol 
most  commercial  photographic  glass  negatives  for 
the  war  effort,  he  was  never  happier,  as  he 
recounts  in  his  autobiography,  liooh  and  Myself 
(1944),  than  during  those  days  in  World  War  I 
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when  he  worked  late  into  the  night  to  the  back- 
ground of  a  pavement  barrel-organ  in  the 
Farringdon  Road,  alert  to  imminent  air  attacks  on 
the  cit). 

His  formative  influence  as  a  boy  had  been  John 
CasseU's  Popular  Educator,  first  published  in 
1852.  In  1934  Hammerton  was  able  to  consum- 
mate, in  his  own  words,  'one  of  the  romances  of 
modern  publishing',  by  revising  and  reissuing  the 
work  under  the  new  title  Practical  Knowledge  for 
All,  which  was,  in  turn,  to  become  the  most  fami- 
liar series  of  educational  books  in  millions  of 
homes  for  a  new  generation. 

To  Hammerton's  gifts  of  communication  must 
also  be  attributed  that  most  popular  of  all  gestures 
of  the  twentieth  century:  the  'V  sign.  In  late  1940 
he  reported  in  the  War  Illustrated  his  sighting  of  a 
'V  for  victory'  sign  apparently  blazed  by  a  I  lawker 
Hurricane  in  the  sky  over  the  village  of  Firle  in 
Sussex.  Within  months  the  sign  had  replaced  the 
customar)  'thumbs-up'  and  had  been  adopted 
throughout  beleaguered  Europe  as  a  symbol  of 
defiance  to  Nazism. 

A  lifelong  enthusiast  of  the  stage,  I  lammerton 
first  fell  under  the  spell  of  music-hall  as  a  boy  in 
Glasgow ;  from  then  on  he  attended  performances 
of  all  the  great  variet\  artists  of  the  day,  and  for  a 
brief  spell  managed  his  own  theatre  company  in 
Eastbourne.  In  1926  he  settled  near  Eastbourne, 
where  he  became  a  familiar  sight  driving  at  speed 
in  his  superb  Lagonda  through  the  Sussex  lanes. 

In  1895  he  married  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Colin 
Gibb  Lawrence,  bookkeeper,  of  Brechin.  After 
her  death  in  1948  he  married  in  1949  his  long- 
time friend  and  collaborator,  the  actress  and 
journalist  (Kate)  Janet  Maitland,  daughter  of 
Charles  Dallas  Alexander,  of  independent 
means,  and  widow  of  the  actor  Lauderdale 
xMaitland. 

I  le  was  knighted  in  1932  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socict)  of  Arts  and  of 
the  Royal  Societ)  of  Edinburgh.  He  died  12  May 
1949  at  the  Mayfair  Hotel  in  Westminster,  Lon- 
don. 

[J.  A.  Hammerton,  Baub  and  Myself,  1944,  and  [Viih 
Northcliffe  in  Fleet  Street,  1932;  Rc§^nald  Pound  and 
Geoffrey  Harmsworth,  Sorihcliffe,  1959.I 

Bridgkt  Hadaw  a^ 

HAMMOND,  Thomas  (r.  1600-1 658),  lieuten- 
ant-general of  artillery ,  was  the  third  son  among 
the  five  children  of  Dr  John  Hammond,  MD 
[q.v.],  physician  to  the  royal  household  under 
James  I,  and  his  wife  Marie.  His  eldest  brother 
Robert  was  the  father  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Robert  ('Robin')  Hammond  [q.v.|,  Charles  I's 
jailer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  during  1647-8,  and 
Oliver  Cromwell's  cousin  through  the  Hampden 
family.  I  lis  youngest  brother  I  Ienr\  I  lammond 
[q.v.j  was  the  eminent  Anglican  divine.  His  only 
sister,  Mar\  or  Marie,  married  Sir  John,  father  of 


the  more  famous  Sir  William  Temple  [qq.v.].The 
family  had  a  countr>'  seat  at  Chertsey  in  Surrey, 
and  by  the  dme  of  his  death  in  161 7  Hammond's 
father  was  clearly  a  wealthy  man,  giving  gener- 
ously to  charity  as  well  as  providing  for  his  widow 
and  children,  Thomas's  share  being  a  lease  worth 
£40  per  annum  and  a  legacy  of  £200. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Hammond's 
career  from  then  until  the  eve  of  the  civil  war,  but 
he  must  have  seen  militan,  senice  in  the  conti- 
nental wars,  either  in  the  Netherlands  or  Ger- 
many, since  he  was  a  trained  gunner)  officer 
before  1642.  Why  he  took  the  side  of  Parliament 
against  the  king  must  remain  surmise,  unless 
explained  by  family  connections  and  or  religious 
commitment.  Evidence  of  his  radicalism  is  found 
in  1644  when,  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance in  the  army  of  the  Eastern  Association,  he 
testified  against  his  own  commander-in-chief, 
Edward  Montagu,  second  Earl  of  .Manchester 
[q.v.],  in  the  latter's  celebrated  clash  with  his 
lieutenant-general  of  horse,  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Not  surprisingly,  I  lammond  was  appointed  to  the 
corresponding  post  in  the  New  Model  Army  from 
the  spring  of  1645. 

He  was  among  the  politically  active  officers  of 
1647-9,  ser\ing  on  the  small  standing  committee 
to  which  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (later  third  Baron 
Fairfax  of  Cameron,  q.v.)  handed  over  control  of 
issuing  all  commissions,  and  acting  as  a  spokes- 
man for  the  high  command  in  their  successive 
dealings  with  the  Parliament,  the  king,  and  the 
radicals  in  the  army  itself  (the  .Agitators  and  their 
Leveller  allies).  He  was  named  to  the  high  court 
of  justice  in  January  1649,  attending  no  less  than 
fourteen  of  its  sittings,  including  the  occasion  on 
which  judgment  was  given  against  the  king;  he 
did  not,  however,  sign  the  death  warrant, 
although  there  is  no  corroborative  evidence  for 
the  statement  that  he  positively  refused  to  do  so, 
and  in  1660-1  he  was  clearly  regarded — albeit 
posthumously — as  ha\  ing  been  a  regicide. 

I  lammond  did  not  go  on  the  Irish  expedition  of 
1649,  but  remained  on  active  ser\ice;  unlike  Fair- 
fax, he  took  part  in  the  pre-emptive  invasion  of 
Scodand  the  following  year.  Like  Cromwell  him- 
self, he  fell  seriously  ill  in  that  countn.  and  his 
health  appears  to  have  been  permanently  shat- 
tered. Hammond  retired  from  his  militan.  pos- 
ition in  the  course  of  165 1-2,  but  continued  to  be 
much  preoccupied  with  the  pa\  arrears  due  to 
himself  and  the  other  personnel  of  the  artillery 
train  from  his  years  of  ser\ice.  He  received  a 
grant  of  Irish  lands,  having  been  an  'adventurer' 
for  £200  back  in  1642.  The  ardller>  men  received 
grants  of  ex-crown  lands  in  Middlesex  and  Sur- 
rey in  settlement  of  their  arrears;  his  own  share 
was  the  royal  manor  of  Byfleet,  only  four  miles 
from  his  family's  seat  in  Chertsey.  I  le  had  already 
acquired    some    ex-episcopal    lands    back    in 
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1647-8,  in  settlement  of  earlier  debts  owing  to 
him  on  the  public  faith. 

Hammond  had  a  brush  with  the  Common- 
wealth's accounts  committee  in  1651,  but  pro- 
tested that  he  had  accounted  fully  and  properly 
for  all  the  sums  which  he  had  received  in  all  the 
three  armies  in  which  he  had  sened;  he  pointed 
out  that  his  account  from  July  1 649  on  w  as  w  ith 
the  army  in  Scodand,  where  by  this  time  George 
Monck  (later  first  Duke  of  Albemarle,  q.v.)  had 
succeeded  him  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  ord- 
nance. He  was  still  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  offi- 
cers and  men  of  the  artiller>  train  when  additional 
compensation  was  voted  out  of  crown  lands  in  the 
act  of  1652;  a  misleading  reference  from  May  of 
that  year  has  led  some  authorities  to  assume  that 
he  was  dead  by  then. 

Hammond  was  clearly  in  ver\  poor  health 
when  he  made  his  will  in  1657,  dying  the  next 
year,  not  long  before  the  protector,  his  old  col- 
league and  then  commander.  The  liberal  if  opti- 
mistic provisions  for  his  family  made  in  his  will 
(proved  27  April  1658)  were  all  destroyed  by  the 
events  of  1660.  The  ex-church  and  crown  lands 
which  he  had  acquired  were  automatically  forfeit; 
the  residue  of  his  propert\  was  confiscated  by  his 
retrospective  attainder  as  a  regicide.  His  widow 
.Martha  and  seven  suniving  children  must  have 
had  to  make  their  own  ways  in  the  world,  unless 
they  received  help  from  their  in-laws,  the  Temple 
family,  after  whom  one  of  his  sons  was  named. 
His  famous  Anglican  brother  had  died  on  the  eve 
of  the  Restoration. 

(C.  H.  Firth  (ed.),  The  Clarke  Papers,  I  and  II,  Camden 
Society,  new  series,  vols,  xlix  and  liv,  1891  and  1894; 
G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  Stale's  Senanis,  1973;  A.  W.  .Mcin- 
tosh, 'The  Numbers  of  the  English  Regicides',  Hislory; 
vol.  Ix\ii,  1982;  J  icloria  History  of  the  Counties  of  England, 
Surrey,  vol.  iv,  191 2,  p.  231,  and  ill,  191 1,  p.  401;  L.  R. 
Stevens,  'Note  on  Byfleet  manor  and  the  .Manor  House', 
Surre)'  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  xlv,  1937;  Public 
Record  Office  PROB  1 1  PCC  64  Weldon,  438  Alchin, 
217  VVoonon.l  G.  E.  .Ayl-mfr 

HAiVLMOND,  William  (1727-1793),  master 
mariner  and  merchant,  of  Kirk  Ella,  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  was  born  in  1727,  the  son  of 
Anthony  Hammond  (1696-1759)  and  his  wife 
.Mar>'  1  laves.  1  le  was  accepted  as  a  younger 
brother  of  the  I  lull  Trinity  1  louse  in  1749,  even- 
tually becoming  an  elder  brother  and  three  times 
warden,  1779,  1785,  and  1792.  As  a  representa- 
tive of  the  house  he  regularly  attended  sessions  of 
the  1  louse  of  (Commons  during  the  passage  of  the 
Spurn  Eights  Act  of  1766.  In  November  1771  he 
sold  to  the  .Admiralty  two  vessels  constructed  at 
U'hilby  which,  renamed  Resolulioti  and  .ithrnlun', 
were  fitted  out  for  the  second  great  voyage  of  dis- 
covery (1772-5)  of  C^ommander  (later  Captain) 
James  Cook  |q.v.|.  The  two  men  were  reputedly 
friends  and  these  sturdy  cat -built  vessels  were  of 


a  type  familiar  to  Cook  from  his  earliest  days  at 
sea,  apprenticed  to  a  Whitby  shipmaster. 

Hammond  represented  I'rinity  House,  in 
close  co-operation  with  David  Hartley  [q.v.],  .MP 
for  Hull,  during  the  course  of  the  Hull  Dock  Act 
of  1774.  .As  chairman  of  the  I  lull  Dock  Company 
Hammond  superintended  the  creation  of  the 
town's  first  enclosed  dock,  which  opened  for 
shipping  in  1778.  While  sheriff  of  I  lull  in  1785  he 
headed  a  committee  set  up  by  the  Hull  Trinity 
House  to  found  a  navigation  school,  an  establish- 
ment which  celebrated  its  bicentenary  in  1987. 

Hammond  married  .Ann  Bean,  of  York  (died 
1785).  They  had  twelve  children.  Hammond 
died  26  June  1793  in  Kirk  Ella  and  was  buried  at 
Welton  near  Hull.  His  son  George  [q.v.]  was 
secretary  to  David  Hartley  .MP  and  at  twenty- 
eight  became  the  first  British  resident  minister  in 
Washington,  USA  (179 1-5),  and  was  later 
under-secretan,  for  foreign  affairs.  His  grandson 
Edmund  [q.v.]  became  Baron  Hammond  and 
was  appointed  an  honorar\-  brother  of  Hull  Tri- 
nity House,  thus  renewing  the  family  link  with 
this  institution. 

[Arthur  Storey,  Trinit}'  House  of  Kingston  upon  Hull,  2 
vols.,  1967,  1969;  Dennis  Thompson, /-i  History  of  Hull 
Trinit}'  House  School,  1988;  archi\es  of  the  \Vhitb\ 
-Museum  and  Hull  Trinitv'  House.] 

.Arthur  G.  Crfdland 

HAMO  OF  HYTHE  or  HAMO  DE  HETHE 

(f.1275-1352),  bishop  and  ecclesiastical  politi- 
cian, was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Leonard's, 
Hythe,  around  1275.  In  1307  he  became  chaplain 
to  Bishop  Wouldham  of  Rochester.  On  the  resig- 
nation of  John  of  Greenstreet  in  x\lay  1314  he 
became  prior  of  Rochester.  Rivals  procured  a  visit 
from  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury'  to  the 
chapter,  but  they  failed  to  overturn  his  appoint- 
ment. 

Following  Wouldham's  death,  the  monks  of 
Rochester  elected  1  lamo  as  bishop  on  18  March 
13 17.  On  19  .March  Popejohn  .\XI1  resened  the 
see  for  John  of  Puzzuoli,  chaplain  of  Edward  IPs 
queen,  Lsabella  [q.v.].  The  contest  between  the 
two  candidates  was  first  fought  out  before  cardi- 
nals Gaucelin  and  Luke  in  England,  but  in  13 18 
the  case  was  revoked  to  the  Roman  airiti  at  Avig- 
non, where  1  lamo  was  himseU  constrained  to  go 
in  early  13 19.  His  biographer  attributes  the  pro- 
tracted proceedings  there  to  1  lamo's  unwilling- 
ness to  bribe  the  cardinals  (although  it  is  clear 
that  he  retained  at  least  Cardinal  \\  illiam  Testa  at 
the  curia),  as  well  as  to  the  proliferation  of  other 
candidates  with  royal  support.  1  lis  election  was 
confirmed  in  July  1319  and  he  was  consecrated  at 
Avignon  on  26  .August.  By  the  end  ol  the  year  he 
had  obtained  livery  ol  his  spiritualities  and  tem- 
poralities, although  a  protracted  ami  hitler  dis- 
pute ensued  for  over  a  year  with  Archbishop 
Walter  Reynolds   jq.v.j  over  the  sums   Hamo 
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claimed  as  due  to  him  for  vacancy,  during  which 
the  see  of  Rochester  had  been  in  the  archbishop's 
hands.  During  this  time  he  was  desperately 
pressed  with  debts  and  with  the  payment  of  his 
common  senice  of  1,450  florins  to  the  Roman 
curia,  which  he  effected  by  Februar>  1321. 

Nothing  in  his  episcopate  matches  the  activity 
surrounding  his  election.  His  natural  caution  kept 
him  on  the  political  sidelines,  although  he  was 
well  placed  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the 
highest  level,  as  the  i  listoria  Roffensis',  written 
by  a  clerk  in  his  entourage,  demonstrates.  He 
excused  himself  from  diplomatic  assignments  on 
the  grounds  of  (often  genuine)  ill  health  and  the 
poverty  of  his  bishopric,  and  spent  much  time 
improving  episcopal  residences,  especially  at 
Hailing  and  'Irottiscliffe.  He  appears  sympathe- 
tic to  the  regime  of  Edward  II's  last  years  and 
clearly  distrusted  the  baronial  opposition  in  1321. 
In  1326  he  advised  the  king  against  an  attempt  to 
divorce  his  wife  and  was  especially  commended 
by  him  to  Hugh  le  Despenser  the  younger  [q.v.]. 
Caught  in  London  during  the  revolution  of  that 
year,  he  refused  to  join  either  John  de  Stratford, 
bishop  of  Winchester  [q.v.],  or  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  embassies  to  Queen  Isabella,  and 
fled  to  Rochester.  1  le  was  one  of  four  prelates 
who  refused  to  do  fealty  to  Edward  111  in  January 
1327,  although  he  took  part  in  the  new  king's  cor- 
onation in  Februan, .  1  le  is  said  to  have  affirmed 
his  support  for  the  new  fourth  clause  of  the  cor- 
onation oath  at  this  time. 

1  le  soon  made  his  peace  with  the  new  regime, 
meeting  the  queen  and  the  young  king  when  they 
went  on  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  in  Lent  1327. 
He  refused  to  join  Archbishop  Simon  Meopham 
[q.v.]  in  his  precipitate  support  for  the  opposition 
to  the  Mortimer  regime.  In  June  1329  he  was 
urged  by  Roger  de  Mortimer,  first  Earl  of  .March 
[q.v. I,  to  sene  on  the  council,  but  refused.  In 
Lent  1330  he  opposed  the  grant  of  clerical  tax- 
ation to  the  crown.  He  might  have  become 
treasurer  in  1332  but  for  his  reluctance  to  buy  the 
office. 

In  1333  he  rallied  the  men  of  the  Cinque  ports 
to  defend  the  countn  during  Edward  Ill's 
absence  in  Scotland  and  through  the  early  stages 
of  the  1  lundred  Years'  \\  ar  was  ine\itably  caught 
up  in  coastal  defence.  But  he  firmly  eschewed 
political  involvement  and  devoted  his  time  to  his 
diocese  and  to  building.  The  new  bell-tower  at 
Rochester  Cathedral  was  raised  under  his  aus- 
pices. 1  le  clashed  with  the  monks  of  Rochester  on 
several  occasions,  and  in  Meopham's  visitation  of 
1329  was  accused  of  not  preaching  and  of  being 
impatient  and  irascible.  But  he  supported  Meo- 
pham in  1332  when  the  other  prelates  appealed  to 
the  Roman  curia.  In  1333  he  made  a  rare  journey 
abroad  to  deliver  the  new  archbishop,  John  Strat- 
ford, his  pallium.  From  133 1  to  1336  he  carried 


on  a  bitter  dispute  with  Bishop  William  de  Ayre- 
minne  of  Noruich  [q.v.]. 

Illness  prompted  his  resignation  of  the  bishop- 
ric shortly  before  his  death  in  May  1352.  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  de  Sheppey  [q.v.],  whom  he 
had  himself  chosen  as  prior  in  1333. 

[British  Libran,  Cotton  MS  Faustina  B.V.  ('Historia 
Roffensis');  C.  Johnson  (ed.),  The  Register  of  Hamo  de 
fleihe.  Bishop  of  Rochester.  1 311^-^2,  2  \ols.,  Canterbun, 
and  York  Societ>,  1948.]  M.  C.  Buck 

HANNINGTON,  Walter  (i 896-1 966),  trade- 
union  official  and  political  activist,  was  born  1 7 

June  1896  at  22  Randolph  Street,  Kentish  Town, 
London,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  and  the  sixth 
of  seven  sun  iving  children  of  1  lenry  William 
Hannington,  foreman  bricklayer  of  Kentish 
Town,  and  his  wife  Eliza  Smith.  Born  and  reared 
in  lodgings  in  the  basement  of  a  three-storey 
house  in  a  working-class  district  of  north  Lon- 
don, 'Wal'  Hannington  attended  the  local  ele- 
mentar>'  school  from  the  age  of  five. 

He  left  school  at  fourteen  and  after  several  jobs 
became  apprenticed  to  a  toolmaker  and  joined  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Toolmakers  in  March 
19 1 6.  Largely  self-taught  in  Marxist  literature,  he 
joined  the  \iarxist  British  Socialist  party,  where 
he  came  into  contact  with  Russian  .Marxist  exiles 
such  as  .Ma.xim  Lilvino\  and  Georgi  Chicherin. 
By  19 1 7,  aged  twenty -one,  he  was  a  foreman  in 
the  Beta  Engineering  works  in  Camden  Town 
and  president  of  the  Kentish  Town  Branch  of  the 
Toolmakers'  Society.  World  War  I,  which  the 
BSP  opposed,  and  the  Bolshevik  revolution  in 
Russia  reinforced  his  commitment  to  militant 
activity  as  part  of  the  shop  stewards'  movement  in 
the  engineering  trades.  .-Vfter  a  period  of  unem- 
plovment  in  1919  he  found  work  at  the  govern- 
ment-run Slough  Transport  Depot  where  he 
became  chairman  of  the  shop  stewards'  com- 
mittee, organizing  strikes  and  demonstrations 
against  its  eventual  closure  in  April  1920.  In  July 
of  that  year  he  followed  the  Toolmakers'  Society 
into  the  merger  which  created  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union  and  in  the  same  month 
became  a  founder-member  of  the  Communist 
party  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  the  BSP  was 
absorbed.  Both  the  .\EU  and  the  CPGB  were  to 
retain  his  allegiance  throughout  his  life. 

But  it  w  as  as  a  leader  of  the  unemployed  that 
Hannington  rose  to  national  prominence. 
Already  established  as  a  meticulous  organizer,  a 
good  platform  speaker,  and  an  activist  with  a  flair 
for  publicity,  he  was  instrumental  in  October 
1920  in  bringing  together  representatives  of 
unemploved  groups  in  the  capital  into  a  London 
district  council  of  unemployed  with  himself  as 
organizer.  Demonstrations  were  staged  outside 
poor-law  offices  and  the  slogan  of  'work  or  full 
maintenance  at  trade-union  rates'  adopted.  In 
April    1 92 1    fifty    delegates  from  England  and 
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\\  ales  set  up  a  national  organization,  the  National 
Unemployed  Workers'  Committee  Movement 
(NL'WCM),  with  Wal  Hannington  as  national 
organizer.  In  1922  it  planned  the  first  of  a  series 
of  national  hunger  marches  which  were  to 
become  the  NU\\  CM's  principal  contribution  to 
the  inter-w  ar  years.  Seen  as  a  subversive  organiz- 
ation by  the  goxernment,  the  NL'^VC^1  was 
quickly  penetrated  by  police  informers  and  its 
activities  were  harried  at  local  and  national  level. 
In  1922  Hannington  received  his  first  term  of  a 
month's  imprisonment  for  uttering  seditious 
words.  Unabashed,  he  made  a  clandestine  visit  to 
Moscow  in  1923  as  a  delegate  to  the  Red  Inter- 
national of  Labour  Unions.  In  late  1925  he  was 
one  of  twelve  leading  communists  arrested  and 
tried  on  charges  of  sedition  and  incitement  to 
mutiny,  for  which  he  received  twelve  months' 
imprisonment.  Released  in  September  1926,  fol- 
lowing the  defeat  of  the  general  strike,  he  organ- 
ized national  hunger  marches  in  1929,  1932,  and 
1934,  which  were  largely  ostracized  by  the 
Labour  movement  and  were  harassed  by  the 
police,  sometimes  leading  to  violence.  As  a  result 
of  the  1932  hunger  march  Hannington  sened 
another  three  months  in  prison  for  offences 
against  the  1931  Incitement  to  Disaffection  Act. 
The  latter  part  of  the  thirties  saw  small  tri- 
umphs amidst  a  larger  failure.  Although  led  by 
communists,  I  lannington's  movement  was  criti- 
cized by  the  Communist  part}-  for  failing  to  politi- 
cize the  unemployed,  large  numbers  of  whom 
joined  the  movement  only  to  leave  it  quickly  once 
work  was  obtained.  By  the  mid-i930s  it  was  past 
its  peak,  but  it  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  agi- 
tation which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  National 
Government's  unemployment  assistance  board 
scheme  early  in  1935.  The  now  renamed 
NU'VV'M  mounted  a  last  national  march  in  1936 
which  obtained  C.  R.  (later  Earl)  .Attlee  and 
Aneurin  Bevan  [qq.v.]  as  platform  speakers  for  its 
rally  in  London,  but  even  this  success  was  over- 
shadowed by  the  publicitv  attracted  by  the  apoliti- 
cal Jarrow  crusade  at  the  same  time,  the  one 
hunger  march  in  which  the  NUWM  was  not 
involved.  With  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  activities 
of  the  NUAV.M  were  suspended,  and  Hnally 
wound  up  in  1943.  I  lannington  returned  to  work 
a.s  a  lathe-turner  and  while  sening  as  convener  of 
shop  stewards  was  elected  a  national  organizer  of 
the  .AEU  in  November  1941.  Taking  up  the  post 
in  February  1942,  he  held  it  until  defeated  in  an 
election  in  195 1 .  In  1952  he  was  elected  assistant 
divisional  organizer  for  division  no.  25,  retiring  in 
June  1961.  Kbullient,  sociable,  and  respected 
even  by  those  who  disagreed  with  his  political 
views,  I  lannington's  work  in  the  ALU  was  re- 
warded in  1938  with  the  Tolpuddle  award,  the 
top  award  of  Britain's  trade-union  movement, 
and  the  AKU'h  special  award  of  merit  in  19^)2. 


Hannington  unsuccessfully  contested  parlia- 
mentan,  seats  in  1929,  1931,  1934,  and  1950. 
Amongst  a  large  number  of  writings.  Unemployed 
Struggles,  igig-igj6  (1936),  The  Problem  of  the 
Distressed  Areas  (1937),  Ten  Lean  Years  (1940), 
and  his  unfinished  autobiography,  Never  on  Our 
Knees  (1967),  are  important  polemical  documents 
of  the  inter-war  years.  In  1917  he  married  Polly 
Winifred,  daughter  of  Edwin  Stanley,  a  railway 
labourer.  There  was  one  daughter  of  the  mar- 
riage. Hannington  died  of  a  heart  attack  17 
November  1966,  shortly  after  attending  Ham- 
mersmith Hospital  for  a  medical  examination. 
His  wife  sunived  him. 

(Hannington's  writings;  The  Times  and  Guardian,  19 
November  1966;  John  Stevenson  and  C.  P.  Cook,  The 
Slump:  Sonet)'  and  Politics  during  the  Depression,  1977.] 

John  Stf.vf.nson 

HARGREAVES,  James  (1834-1915),  chemical 
manufacturer  and  inventor,  was  born  in  Mav 
1834,  in  Hoarstones,  Pendle  Forest,  Lancashire, 
the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  John  Hargreaves, 
schoolmaster.  Hargreaves's  education  began  at 
his  father's  school  in  Slaithwaite.  In  1844  his 
father  left  schoolmastering  to  become  a  druggist 
and  Hargreaves  was  introduced  to  medicine  and 
chemistry.  In  1856  he  turned  to  technical 
chemistrv ,  especially  the  problem  of  recovering 
sulphur  from  alkali  waste.  John  Mercer  [q.v.]  per- 
suaded him  to  contact  William  Gossage  [q.v.], 
who  had  been  experimenting  on  similar  lines,  and 
in  1859  I  largreaves  joined  Gossage's  soap  works. 
Here  he  invented  methods  for  recovering  chro- 
mates  used  for  bleaching  oils  and  fats  in  soap 
manufacture  and  bleaching  common  brown  soap. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  prepare  blue  mottled  soap. 

Leaving  Gossage  in  1865  Hargreaves  worked 
for  two  other  soap  manufacturers  in  Runcorn  and 
Liverpool;  in  1871  he  and  his  youngest  brother 
John  set  up  as  consulting  chemists  in  Widnes. 
Turning  to  metallurgv, James  proposed  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Bessemer  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel,  using  sodium  nitrate  instead  of  air. 
James  1  leaton  of  Widnes  tried  this  on  a  small 
scale  at  Langley  .Mill,  Nottinghamshire,  but  the 
cost  proved  too  high.  I  largreaves  also  devised  a 
method  for  recovering  phosphorus  from  blast- 
furnace slag;  the  by-product,  tcrric  chloride,  was 
converted  into  ferric  oxide  and  chlorine. 

About  1872  Hargreaves,  with  Thomas  Robin- 
son, an  iron-founder,  invented  a  process  and 
plant  for  making  saltcake  from  sail  without  using 
sulphuric  acid.  The  Atlas  (Chemical  Co.,  Widnes, 
was  formed  in  1873  to  make  saltcake  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  by  I  largreaves's  method.  I  lot 
gases  from  pyrites  burners,  mixed  with  steam, 
were  passed  over  small  blocks  of  moulded  salt,  a 
process  which  worked  successfully  for  many 
years;  the  works  was  absorbed  bv  the  United 
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Alkali  Co.  in  1890  and  the  last  Hargreaves- 
Robinson  saltcake  plant  closed  in  1918. 

With  Thomas  Bird,  an  electrical  engineer, 
I  largreaves  in  about  1 893  invented  an  electrolytic 
process  for  decomposing  common  sah,  using  an 
asbestos  diaphragm.  After  trials  the  General 
Electrolytic  Alkali  Co.  was  established  in  1899 
with  Hargreaves  as  a  director  and  production 
began  at  Cledford  Bridge  near  Middlewich  in 
1 90 1.  In  1914  the  company  was  reorganized  as 
Electro-Bleach  and  By-products  Ltd.  The  pro- 
cess, which  was  highly  efficient,  was  extensively 
adopted  in  Europe  and  America. 

Hargreaves's  inventions  were  numerous  and 
diverse;  besides  his  innovations  in  the  soap,  alkali, 
metallurgical,  and  electrochemical  industries,  his 
'thermo-motor'  anticipated  the  idea  of  the  diesel 
engine,  and  he  was  among  the  Hrst  to  ad\  ocate  the 
use  of  gaseous  chlorine  for  treating  sewage. 
Shrewd  in  business,  he  had  a  ready  wit  and  a  dis- 
tinctive appearance,  with  a  full  beard  and  piercing 
eyes. 

Hargrea\es  had  one  son  and  five  or  sLx 
daughters.  He  died  in  Widnes  4  April  191 5. 
\Juunial  uf  the  Society  of  Chemical  lndustri\  \ol.  xv\i\, 
1915,  p.  409;  Widiies  Examiner,  5  April  1915;  Widnes 
Guardian,  5  April  1915;  D.  W .  !'•  Hardie, .  /  Ihslor)'  of 
the  Chemical  Industry'  in  Hidnes,  1950;  P.J.  T.  Morris 
and  C.  A.  Russell,, -/rf///r«  oj  the  British  Chemical  Indus- 
try i7s;o-igi4,  1988,  pp.  85-6.)  \.  G.  Colf.v 

HARLAND,  Sir  Edward  James,  baronet  (183 1 - 

1895),  shipbuilder,  was  born  15  .May  1831  in 
Scarborough,  the  fourth  of  six  sons  (the  third  of 
whom  died  in  infancy)  and  seventh  often  children 
of  Dr  William  Ilarland,  physician,  a  close  friend 
of  the  engineer  Cieorge  Stephenson  [q.v.j,  and  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Gowan  Peirson  of  Goath- 
land,  Yorkshire.  1  le  was  apprenticed  to  Robert 
Stephenson  &  Co.  at  Newcastle  from  1846  to 
1 85 1.  Through  his  uncle,  Dr  Thomas  Harland, 
he  got  to  know  Gustav  Christian  Schwabe,  a 
partner  in  the  Liverpool  shipping  compam  of 
John  Bibby  &  Sons.  Schwabe  arranged  for  him  to 
work  for  the  Clyde  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
firm  ofj.  &  G.  'Thomson,  who  were  building  ships 
for  Bibby.  He  returned  to  the  Tyne  in  1853  to 
manage  a  shipyard,  lea\ ing  the  following  year  to 
take  up  a  similar  post  at  Robert  1  lickson's  ship- 
yard in  Belfast.  I  lere  he  quickly  became  notorious 
for  his  stern  management  which  turned  the  ship- 
yard round,  allowing  it  to  sunive  the  financial 
embarrassment  of  the  owner  in  1855.  Two  years 
later  he  recruited  Gustav  Wilhelm  Wolff  [q.v.], 
Gustav  Schwabe's  nephew,  as  his  personal  assist- 
ant. In  1858  he  purchased  the  yard,  renaming  the 
business  Edward  James  Ilarland  &;  Co.  Immedi- 
ately Bibby  placed  a  contract  for  three  boats. 
They  were  so  pleased  with  these  that  they 
ordered  a  further  six  vessels  in  i860  of  novel  long 
design,  with  a  narrow  beam  and  flat  bottom, 
which  earned  them  the  nickname  of  Bibbv's  cof- 


fins. 1  larland  and  Wolff  went  into  partnership  in 
1861  to  form  the  company  of  that  name. 

Over  the  next  thirty  years  the  shipyard  pros- 
pered. Building  on  the  technical  success  of  the 
Bibby  ships,  the  partners  established  a  strong 
relationship  with  the  W  hite  Star  Line  of  Thomas 
Ismay,  Cunard's  principal  competitor  on  the 
North  Adantic.  In  1879-80  the  partners  added  an 
engine  works  to  their  enterprise  and  the  following 
year  equipped  the  \ard  to  handle  the  newly  intro- 
duced open-hearth  steel.  By  this  time  most  of  the 
contracts  were  being  negotiated  by  William  James 
(later  Viscount)  Pirrie  [q.v.],  who  had  become  a 
partner  in  1874.  During  the  home  rule  crisis  in 
1885,  Harland  made  secret  preparations  to  with- 
draw to  mainland  Britain  if  the  situation  became 
intolerable.  This  proved  unnecessar\  and  massive 
investment  followed  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  the  latest  generation  of  Atlantic 
liners.  In  1891,  when  shipbuilding  was  dis- 
tressed, Harland  was  persuaded  to  introduce  a 
system  of  cost  plus  contracts  for  favoured  cus- 
tomers which  secured  a  large  volume  of  business 
over  the  next  four  years. 

The  success  of  the  shipyard  depended  on 
improvement  to  the  Lagan  waterway  made  by  the 
Belfast  harbour  commissioners.  Harland  ser\ed 
as  a  commissioner  from  1875  and  was  chairman 
from  1875  to  1885.  -Although  he  was  a  Unionist  in 
politics,  he  tried  to  pursue  a  policy  of  non-dis- 
crimination in  the  shipyard,  strained  by  the  sec- 
tarian troubles  in  1864  and  in  1884-5.  ^^^  ^'^^ 
mayor  of  Belfast  in  1885-7  and  helped  co-ordi- 
nate the  campaign  against  the  home  rule  bill.  He 
was  elected  .\1P  for  North  Belfast  in  1887,  mov- 
ing to  London  but  rarely  speaking  in  Parliament. 
He  was  knighted  in  1885  and  created  a  baronet 
later  the  same  year. 

In  January  i860  he  married  Rosa  Matilda,  of 
\  ermont,  near  Belfast,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
W  ann,  a  stockbroker  and  insurance  agent.  They 
had  no  children  and  the  baronetcy  became  extinct 
when  Harland  died  on  Christmas  eve  1895  at  his 
Irish  home,  Glengorne  I  lall,  county  Leitrim. 

[.Michael  .Moss  and  John  R.  Hume,  Shipbuilders  to  the 
World:  12-;  Years  of  Harland  and  Wolff  Belfast  1861- 
tgSb,  1986;  D.J.Jeremy  (ed.),  Dictionary'  of  Business  Bio- 
graphy, vol.  iii,  1 985.1  MiCHAfL  S.  .Moss 

HARMER,  Sir  Sidney  Frederic  (1862-1950), 
zoologist  and  university  teacher,  was  born  in 
Ileigham,  Norwich,  9  .March  1862,  the  second 
son  among  the  five  children  of  Frederic  W  illiam 
Harmer,  wool  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and 
his  wife  .Man,  Young  Lyon.  He  was  educated  at 
.Amersham  I  lall,  Reading,  and  at  seventeen  won  a 
mathematical  scholarship  to  University  College 
London,  where  he  studied  natural  sciences.  Tie 
subsequently  went  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  had  a  distinguished  career  as 
exhibiuoner,  scholar,  and  fellow.  He  obtained 
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first  classes  in  both  parts  (1882  and  1883)  of  the 
natural  sciences  tripos. 

In  1885  he  became  universit)-  lecturer  in 
advanced  invertebrate  inorpholog\-  and  five  years 
later  he  became  superintendent  of  the  Universit) 
Museum  of  Zoologv.  As  a  teacher  he  was  highly 
respected  for  his  industr> ,  patience,  and  accuracy 
in  obsen  ation,  his  clarit>  and  precision  in  record- 
ing, and  his  abilit>  to  impart  knowledge. 
Throughout  his  life  he  inspired  affection  by  his 
gendeness,  courtesy,  and  kindness. 

Harmer's  reputation  in  the  Universitx 
Museum  led  to  his  appointment  as  keeper  of 
zoology  at  the  British  Museum  (Natural  Histon.) 
in  1907  and  in  19 19  to  the  position  of  director. 
His  industr)  was  prodigious  and  he  left  to  the 
Museum  a  volume  of  files,  indexes,  and  note- 
books filled  with  accurate  and  methodically 
arranged  taxonomic  work,  together  with  his 
exceptionally  fine  librar>  of  works  on  Polyzoa  and 
whales. 

At  Cambridge  his  research  centred  around  the 
embr\ology ,  anatomy,  and  taxonomy  of  Polyzoa 
and  Cephalodiscus,  for  which  he  was  the  first  of  the 
Cambridge  zoologists  to  use  the  binocular  mic- 
roscope. He  also  developed  an  interest  in  whales, 
worked  at  the  Stazione  Zoologica  in  Naples  and 
the  Plymouth  Laborator\ ,  and  had  a  long  associ- 
ation with  the  Marine  Biological  .Association.  His 
first  three  volumes  on  The  Polyzoa  of  the  Sihoga- 
Expedition  were  published  in  191 5,  1926,  and 
1934,  and  the  material  for  the  fourth  was  pre- 
pared by  1 94 1.  Harmer  published  numerous 
influential  papers  on  the  Cetacca  and  enhanced 
the  collections.  \s  director  of  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  Historv)  from  1919  to  1927, 
Harmer's  equanimit)  enabled  him  to  have  good 
relationships  with  the  trustees  and  he  steered  the 
Mu.seum  smoothly  through  a  difficult  time  with 
tact  and  judgement. 

I  larmer  had  a  long  association  with  the 
.Museums  Association,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1904,  becoming  an  honorary  member  in  1922. 
For  thirty  -one  years  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society,  sening  on  the  council  in  192 1-4 
and  1927-32,  being  vice-president  in  193 1-2 
and  president  in  1927-31.  In  1934  he  received 
the  IJnncan  medal.  I  larmer  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1898,  sened  on  the  coun- 
cil, and  was  a  vice-president.  Other  honours 
included  being  made  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  academies  and  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral I  listorv  and  the  Societe  /oologique  de 
France.  I  larmer  was  appointed  KBK  in  1920. 

I  Ic  travelled  extensively,  was  fond  of  music, 
and  was  a  competent  pianist.  He  was  a  keen 
cyclist  on  the  high  bicycle  until  quite  late  in  life 
and  he  was  always  an  enthusiastic  and  know- 
ledgeable gardener.  In  1891  he  married  I, aura 
Russell,  daughter  of  Arthur  Pearce  I  lowell  of  the 


Bengal  Civil  Ser\ice.  They  had  rvvo  sons  and  two 
daughters  (a  son  and  a  daughter  predeceased 
him).  Harmer  died  in  xVlelbourn,  Cambridge,  22 
October  1950. 

[\V.  T.  Stearn,  The  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  1981;  The  Times,  24  November  1950;  W.  T. 
Caiman  in  Ohiluar\'  Xolices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society', 
vol.  XX,  1 951;  obituaries  in  Proceedings  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  vol.  clxiii,  1952,  and  Suture,  vol.  clxvi,  no.  4230.] 

Nf.1l  Chalmers 

HARRIS,  Geoffrey  Wingfield  (1913-1971), 
anatomist,  physiologist,  and  endocrinologist,  was 
born  4  June  191 3  in  Acton,  London,  the  elder 
child  and  only  son  of  Thomas  I  larris,  scientist, 
from  Oxfordshire,  who  worked  at  University  Col- 
lege London  and  the  ballistics  department, 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  and  his  wife  Winifred  Irene 
Stiles  of  Buckinghamshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Dulwich  College.  Following  a  few  months  at 
Universit)  College  London,  in  1932  he  went  to 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  double  first  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos, 
1934  and  1935.  He  did  his  medical  training  at  St 
Mary's  Hospital  (1936-40).  He  gained  the  Cam- 
bridge degrees  of  MB  in  1939,  MD  in  1944,  and 
Sc.D.  in  1950. 

As  an  undergraduate  he  had  already  developed 
ideas  on  the  possible  mechanisms  for  the  trans- 
mission of  stimuli  from  the  brain  to  the  anterior 
lobe  of  the  pituitarv'  gland  which  led  ultimately  to 
possibly  his  best-known  work,  Xeiiral  Control  of 
the  Pituitary'  Gland  (1955),  and  thus  to  the 
establishment  of  neuroendocrinologv  as  a  new 
discipline. 

From  1940  to  1947  he  was  university  demon- 
strator in  anatomy,  from  1947  to  1948  lecturer  in 
anatomy,  and  from  1947  to  1952  lecturer  in  phy- 
siologN^  at  Cambridge  University.  In  1952  he 
became  head  of  the  laboraton  of  experimental 
neuroendocrinolog)'  at  the  .Maudsley  I  lospital, 
and  in  1953  professor  of  physiologv  at  the 
University  of  London.  From  1962  until  his  death 
he  was  Dr  Lee's  professor  of  anatomy  in  Oxford 
and  honorary'  director  of  the  .Medical  Research 
Council's  neuroendocrinologv  unit  in  the  univer- 
sity. I  le  was  also  an  honorar)  consultant  in  psy- 
chiatry at  the  Littlemore  1  lospital,  Oxford.  In 
Oxford  he  played  an  important  part  in  establish- 
ing the  new  physiological  sciences  final  honours 
school,  in  which  endocrinolog)  was  one  of  the 
options.  I  lis  work  included  investigations  into  the 
effect  of  gonadal  hormones  on  sexual  differenti- 
ation of  the  brain  during  neonatal  life,  and  into 
the  isolation  ol  hypothalamic  releasing  factors. 

1  larris  was  a  large  man,  energetic,  powerfully 
built,  and  a  keen  boxer  and  rugby  player  in  his 
youth.  An  excellent  teacher  and  a  generous  and 
helpful  colleague,  his  outstanding  success  in 
research  was  based  on  the  combination  of  an 
excellent  operative  technique,  a  continual  bub- 
bling How  of  new  ideas,  and  a  huge  capacity  for 
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work.  He  received  the  Dale  medal  in  1971  and 
his  publications  included  chapters  in  more  than 
twent\'  texts,  and  over  100  original  papers  in 
scientific  periodicals.  He  was  appointed  CBE  in 
1965  and  was  elected  FRS  in  1953.  He  received 
an  Oxford  DM  in  1962. 

In  1936  he  married  Georgina  Mary  Birnie, 
daughter  of  a  Scottish  engineer.  They  had  one 
son.  Following  their  divorce  in  1951  he  married 
in  the  same  year  Margaret,  daughter  of  Dr 
Michael  John  O'Kane,  general  practitioner,  of 
Cushendall.  They  had  Vao  daughters.  Harris 
died  in  Oxford  29  November  1971. 

[.Martha  \'ogt  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  x\'iii,  1972;  obituar>  notices  in  British 
Medical  Joitrtiai,  vol.  iv,  December  1971,  p.  628,  and 
Lancet,  vol.  ii,  1 971,  pp.  1328-9;  private  information.) 

Irvink  Loldon 

HARRIS,  John  (1791-1873),  artist  and  facsimi- 
list,  was  born  17  November  1791  in  Kennington, 
the  son  of  John  Harris  (1767-1832,  q.v.),  with 
whom  he  has  often  been  confused.  Both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  Moses  Harris  (q.v.) 
were  artists;  the  younger  John  I  larris  e.vhibited  at 
the  Royal  ./\cademy  from  time  to  time  between 
18 10  and  1834.  As  an  academy  student  he 
specialized  in  portrait  miniatures,  and  with  his 
father  he  executed  the  illuminations  in  the  British 
Librar>  vellum  copy  of  John  Whittaker's  181 6 
gold-printed  .Magna  Carta.  Harris  worked  for 
Whittaker,  a  printer  and  bookbinder,  from  181 5 
until  about  1820.  By  then  he  had  also  begun  to 
produce  the  works  for  which  he  is  principalh 
remembered,  pen  or  lithographic  facsimile  repro- 
ductions of  early  printing  and  wood  engraving, 
generally  intended  to  remedy  defects  in  existing 
copies  of  books.  Both  Thomas  Grenville  and 
G.  J.  Spencer  (second  Earl  Spencer)  [qq.v.]  were 
among  the  collectors  who  employed  him  as  a  fac- 
similist. 

Harris  married  in  1820  and  about  the  same 
time  began  his  long  association  with  the  British 
Museum,  where,  in  addition  to  supplying  facsi- 
miles, he  served  as  an  attendant  in  the  reading 
rooms.  In  his  memoirs  Robert  Cowtan  described 
an  incident  in  which  (Sir)  Anthony  Panizzi  [q.v.] 
and  two  other  librarians,  unable  to  identity  the 
facsimile  leaves  in  a  rare  volume,  called  in  I  larris 
to  point  out  his  own  work,  which  he  w as  able  to  do 
only  after  considerable  examination  of  the  book. 
On  8  July  1843,  following  this  episode,  the 
Museum  trustees  at  Panizzi's  request  ordered 
that  I  larris  in  future  sign  any  leaf  he  restored  with 
the  formula  'This  is  by  J.  II.';  other  signatures 
used  on  facsimiles  include  'F.  S.  J.  H.',  'by  H', 
and  'J.  H.'  Harris's  unsigned  work  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  from  an  original,  and  his 
minute  signature  is  sometimes  overlooked,  as 
when  the  British  Museum  for  many  years  repro- 


duced as  genuine  a  signed  Harris  facsimile  of  the 
printer's  device  of  William  Caxton  [q.v.]. 

In  1 85 1  Harris  showed  his  facsimiles  at  the 
Great  Exhibition;  his  own  brief  account  of  his 
technique  and  early  work  appears  in  the  1852 
Reports  by  the  ^furies.  By  .August  1856  he  had 
become  totally  blind,  and  in  1858  an  appeal  for 
contributions  on  his  behalf  w  as  launched  in  the 
ad\ertisement  columns  oi Soles  andQiieries.  Two 
years  later  Harris  and  his  wife  Man  became  resi- 
dents of  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion for  Aged  Freemasons  in  Croydon;  he  had 
been  an  active  Freemason  since  1818,  and  in 
1849  had  published  a  set  of  designs  for  lodge 
tracing  boards,  which  became  standard  for  many 
years.  W hilst  resident  at  Croydon,  where  he  died 
28  December  1873,  Harris  published  two  poems, 
'Lines  on  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion', sold  in  aid  of  the  Freemasons'  Life  Boat 
Fund  in  1871,  and  'Lines  on  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  the  Wedding  Day  of  John  and 
Man,  Harris'  (1870).  His  son,  John  .Alfred,  for  a 
time  continued  his  father's  business  of  supplying 
facsimiles. 

[Robert  Cowtan,  Memories  oj  the  British  Museum,  1872; 
'John  Harris,  Facsimilist',  Times  Literary'  Supplement,  23 
Januan,  1919,  p.  48;  Barn,  Gaines,  'John  Harris  and  the 
Rylands  Cop\  of  Caxton's  Edition  of  .\laior>',  Bulletin  of 
the  John  RylanJs  Library-,  vol.  lii,  1969-70,  pp.  1 15-28; 
private  information  from  Philip  J.  \\  eimerskirch.[ 

Janet  I.ng  Free.m.\n 

HARRISON,  Edward  (i 766-1 838),  physician, 
was  baptized  5  November  1766  in  Sefton,  Lan- 
cashire, the  son  of  Edward  Harrison.  He  studied 
medicine  in  London,  Paris,  and  Edinburgh  (MD, 
Edinburgh,  1784)  before  setding  in  Lincolnshire, 
first  in  Louth  and  then  in  Horncastle,  where  he 
founded  the  Ilorncasde  Dispensan..  One  of  the 
first  physicians  to  recognize  the  parlous  state  of 
medical  education  and  the  practice  of  physic,  he 
was  persuaded  in  1804  by  the  Lincolnshire 
.Medical  Benevolent  Socien,  (which  he  had 
founded)  to  investigate  medical  practice  in 
Britain.  His  findings,  which  included  a  vivid 
account  of  the  scandalous  extent  of  quacker>, 
were  published  in  1806  as  a  pamphlet  entitled 
Remarks  on  the  Ineffective  State  of  the  Practice  of 
Physic  in  Great  Britain;  ipith  Proposals  for  its  Future 
Regulation  ami  Impn/vement .  This  caused  such  a 
stir  that  Harrison  threw  himself  into  the  cause  of 
medical  reform. 

His  proposals  for  reform  of  the  education  and 
organization  of  all  medical  practitioners  had 
much  merit.  He  moved  to  London  where,  with 
the  backing  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  [q.v.]  and  the 
support  of  many  influential  physicians  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  a  bill  for  medical  reform  was 
drawn  up.  William  Pitt,  the  prime  minister,  pro- 
mised his  support,  but  died  before  anything  could 
be  done.  WTien  success  was  near,  however,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  fearing 
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loss  of  countenance  and  despising  Harrison  as  an 
'outsider'  from  the  provinces,  succeeded  in 
defeating  the  bill. 

Bitterly  disappointed,  Harrison  abandoned 
medical  reform,  but  his  ideas  lived  on  to  provide  a 
solid  basis  for  future  important  developments, 
which  culminated  in  the  Medical  Act  of  1858. 
From  1817  Harrison  specialized  in  the  treatment 
of  spinal  disorders,  a  subject  on  which  his  unorth- 
odox \  iew  s  {Pathological  and  Practical  Observations 
on  Spinal  Diseases,  1827,  and  Obsenations  on 
Spinal  Diseases,  1832.')  were  initially  derided  but 
accepted  after  his  death.  A  disappointed  man,  he 
died  6  May  1838,  while  travelling  between  Marl- 
borough and  Devizes,  on  his  way  to  see  a  patient 
with  a  spinal  affliction.  He  appears  to  have  been 
unmarried. 

[British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  vi,  1838,  p.  289; 
Journal  of  Health  and  Disease,  vol.  iii,  1847-8,  pp.  65-9; 
Lancet,  vol.  ii,  1837-8,  pp.  262-3.]        Irvinf.  Loldo.n 

HART,  Horace  Henry  (1840-19 16),  printer, 
was  bom  in  Sudbur>,  Suffolk,  23  March  1840, 
the  son  of  William  Hart,  tradesman  and  school- 
master, and  his  wife  Caroline  Elizabeth  Clark. 
After  schooling  in  Sudbury,  he  was  apprenticed 
as  a  compositor  in  London  at  fourteen,  and  later 
held  three  managerial  posts  with  London 
printers.  He  was  appointed  controller  of  the 
printing  business  of  Oxford  University  Press  in 
1883:  the  position  later  became  known  as  printer 
to  the  university . 

I  lart  soon  adjusted  to  the  style  and  demands  of 
an  academic  press.  .Meanwhile,  Benjamin  Jowett 
[q.v.j  started  an  inquiry  into  the  alleged  deterio- 
ration in  the  qualit}  of  Oxford's  printing  which 
gave  impetus  to  I  lart's  re-equipment  and  exten- 
sion of  the  machine-room.  I  le  introduced  new 
papers,  notably  Oxford  India,  and  enlarged  the 
ink  and  roller  factor).  New  type  was  badly 
needed,  which  meant  Hart  searching  for  new 
faces,  as  Bishop  John  Fell  [q.v.]  had  done  two 
centuries  earlier.  Oxford's  type  foundr\  was  re- 
cquipped  from  (jcrman  sources,  and  thus  the 
Press  became  self-sufficient  for  t)pe  until  mecha- 
nical composition  developed.  I  lart  installed 
.Monotype  in  1903.  He  established  collotype 
printing  for  illustrations  and  created  the  nucleus 
of  a  binderv. 

Hart,  when  a  member  of  the  London  .Associ- 
ation of  C^orrectors  of  the  Press,  had  collected 
samples  of  preferred  spellings  and  styles  as  non- 
conformity in  the  trade  was  general.  I  le  started 
afresh  on  this  work  which  appeared  pri\ately  in 
1893  as  Rules  Jor  Compositors  and  Readers  at  the 
University  Press,  Oxford.  Ihis  modest  and  pio- 
neering rule-book  was  in  such  demand  thai  he 
was  forced  to  publish  the  fifleenlh  edition  in 
1904.  Hart's  Rules  was  respected  worldwide  and 
ran  into  thirty-nine  editions. 


Oxford  University  Press  had  collected  a 
unique  treasury  of  punches  and  matrices.  There 
had  been  occasional  attempts  to  re-use  the  Fell 
types  but  this  was  frustrated  by  their  condition. 
Hart  realized  their  importance  and  organized  the 
cleaning,  presenation,  and  classification  of  the 
7,000  matrices  and  related  punches  in  his  monu- 
mental Notes  on  a  Century  of  Typography  (1900). 
This  led  to  the  Fell  material  being  used  again  and 
widely  appreciated.  Hart  was  well  respected  but 
somewhat  feared  by  his  men.  He  once  annotated 
a  proof:  'The  man  who  mixes  Fell  and  Caslon  will 
get  the  sack.'  Hart  w  as  a  great  master  printer  and, 
as  he  had  said  of  Charles,  third  Earl  Stanhope 
[q.v.],  'he  did  soHd  good  to  the  Art  of  Printing  at  a 
time  when  help  was  sorely  needed'  (Hart,  Charles, 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
1896). 

Hart  was  twice  married,  having  two  daughters 
by  his  first  wife  and  a  son  and  daughter  by  his 
second,  whose  forenames  were  Susan  Ellen.  Ill 
health  forced  him  to  retire  in  1 9 1 5 .  He  was  found 
dead  in  a  pond  near  his  home  at  Boar's  Hill, 
Oxford,  8  October  19 16;  suicide  was  assumed. 

[Horace  Hart,  Notes  on  Typography,  1900,  and  reprint  of 
1970  with  new  material;  Signature,  new  series,  vol.  xviii, 
1954;  Printing  World,  vol.  ii,  1892;  The  Times,  10 
October  1916;  Oxford  University.  Press  archives.] 

Richard  Russf.ll 

HASLAM,  Sir  Alfred  Scale  (1844-1927), 
engineer  and  politician,  was  born  27  October 
1844  in  Derby,  the  fourth  of  the  five  sons  and  the 
fourth  of  the  eight  children  of  William  I  laslam, 
ironmaster  of  Derby,  and  his  w  ife  .Ann,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Smith  of  Branstone,  Staffordshire.  He 
was  educated  privately  in  Derby  and  was  taken 
into  apprenticeship  with  the  .Midland  Railway 
Company.  Once  qualified,  he  joined  the  firm  of 
Sir  William  G.  .Armstrong  (later  Baron  .Arm- 
strong of  Cragside,  q.v.)  in  London  as  a  hydraulic 
engineer.  In  1 868,  in  partnership  w  ith  his  father 
and  financed  by  his  uncle  Joseph  Smith,  he  pur- 
chased the  old  Union  Foundrv'  in  Derby. 

I  le  started  the  I  laslam  engineering  works  with 
a  staff  of  twentv  and  by  187 1  he  was  able  to  repay 
the  loan  from  his  uncle  and  later  dissolve  the 
partnership  with  his  father,  leaving  himself  in  sole 
charge.  By  1876  the  company  had  become 
limited. 

I  le  was  a  perceptive  developer  of  the  promis- 
ing research  of  others,  having  that  rare  combi- 
nation of  commercial  acumen  and  technical 
expertise,  making  him  one  of  the  great  engineers. 
I  le  could  see  that  refrigeration  would  bring  about 
a  complete  change  in  people's  lileslylcs  and  in 
1880  he  took  over  the  patents  of  the  Bell-Cole- 
man cold-air  machine  and  developed  what  was 
known  as  (lie  dr\  air  refrigerator.  The  excellence 
(»l  this  machine  eventually  gave  him  a  monopoly 
in  refrigerated  shipping.  1  lis  equipment  on  board 
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ship  and  on  land  enabled  British  people  to  enjoy 
meat,  fruits,  and  other  perishable  products  from 
countries  overseas.  On  5  October  1881  the  SS 
Orient  docked  at  Plymouth  with  150  tons  of  fro- 
zen Australian  meat  on  board,  an  event  described 
vividly  by  many  newspapers  (for  example.  Daily 
News,  5  October). 

By  1900  the  dr>  air  refrigerator  had  lost  its 
place  to  chemical  machines  using  CO,  or  am- 
monia. I  laslam  produced  equipment  using  these 
refrigerants  for  most  purposes  where  cold  was 
required,  such  as  meat  freezing  stations,  meat 
cargoes  on  board  ship,  cold  stores  of  all  kinds  for 
perishable  food,  ice  factories,  chemical  works, 
dye  works,  and  works  for  the  manufacture  and 
storage  of  explosives  and  ammunition  on  land  and 
on  warships. 

I  laslam  also  played  a  busy  role  in  public  life.  In 
1879  he  became  a  Derby  town  councillor  and  in 
1886  was  made  a  JP  for  the  borough.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Derby  and  in  1891  became 
JP  for  the  county .  I  lis  biggest  achievement  in  his 
year  of  ofHce  was  the  replacement  of  the  old  W  il- 
liam  Strutt  Inhrmarv .  I  le  invited  Queen  \  ictoria 
to  lay  the  foundation  stone  for  the  new  Derb\- 
shire  R(nal  Inhrmarv  and  at  the  end  of  her  visit 
she  knighted  1  laslam  (1891). 

Politically  1  laslam  w  as  prominent  in  the 
Liberal  Unionist  cause.  In  1892  he  unsuccess- 
fully contested  Derby,  but  he  entered  Parliament 
in  1900  as  a  representative  of  Newcastle  under 
Lyme,  retaining  his  seat  until  the  election  of 
1906.  He  was  a  generous  benefactor — for 
example,  he  presented  bronze  statues  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  Derbv,  and 
London. 

His  fellowships  and  honours  were  numerous 
and  included  membership  of  the  iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  the  Institution  of  .Mechanical  Engin- 
eers, the  Royal  Institution,  and  the  Institute  of 
Refrigeration,  of  which  he  was  president  in 
19 14-15.  I  le  was  a  liven,  man  of  the  (^ity  of  Lon- 
don and  in  1905  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  having  occupied  the 
chair  of  mayor  for  three  consecutive  years 
(1901-4). 

In  1875  he  married  Annie  (died  1924),  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Tatam,  farmer,  of  Little 
Eaton,  Derbyshire.  The)  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  killed  in  World  War  I,  and  three 
daughters,  .\nother  son  and  the  youngest 
daughter  predeceased  I  laslam,  who  died  at  the  St 
Pancras  Hotel,  London,  13  Januar\  1927  whilst 
on  a  business  trip.  He  was  buried  in  .\lorley 
churchyard. 

\Brilish  Journal  of  Commcra\  11  June  i8g2;  Kdgar  \\  . 
Wfbbe,  Oddfcllowi  Coiiipaii ion  and  Guide  lo  Derl>}\  i8cj2; 
Derlr)s/iire  Advcriiier,  14  Januan  1^27;  familv  in- 
formation.! Alan  |.  Cooper 


HATCH,  Frederick  Henry  (1864- 193  2),  geolo- 
gist, was  born  7  .March  1864  in  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  Henry  Hatch,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Ann.  His  brother,  Herbert  Lincoln,  became  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon.  Educated  at  Universit>  Col- 
lege London  (1879-83)  in  general  science.  Hatch 
qualified  for  the  gold  medal  and  Tuffnell  scholar- 
ship in  analytical  chemistr>  in  the  intermediate 
science  examination  in  1881.  He  subsequently 
studied  mineralogy ,  chemistn, ,  geology ,  and  min- 
ing at  the  University  of  Bonn  (1883-6)  under  .A. 
von  Lasaulx,  to  whom  he  became  university 
assistant,  and  was  awarded  his  Ph.D.  with  a  thesis 
on  the  volcanic  rocks  of  .Arequipa  (Peru). 

.Acknowledged  as  'one  of  the  best  trained 
younger  petrologists  in  Britain',  he  joined  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain  in  1886  as  a 
temporarv  assistant  geologist  (petrologist  for 
England  and  Wales),  undertaking  studies  of  the 
chemistrv  and  petrology  of  rocks  from  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  He  translated  C.  II.  P\  Rosenbusch's 
Petrugrupliiail  Tables  (1880)  and  published  his 
own  InlruJuitun'  Text -Book  of  Petrology  (1891)  and 
Mineralo^'  (1892),  which  greatly  assisted  the 
growth  of  petrology  as  a  subject  in  Britain.  Ik- 
was  also  instructor  in  geology  at  the  Royal  Geo- 
paphical  Society  and  lectured  aspiring  explorers 
in  the  subject. 

Hatch  resigned  his  appointment  in  1892  and 
went  to  work  as  a  mining  engineer  in  Johannes- 
burg. He  became  assistant  to  the  .American  J.  H. 
Hammond  and  they  undertook  exploration  for 
gold  on  the  \\  itvvatersrand  and  were  associated 
w  ith  the  mining  ventures  of  Cecil  Rhodes  [q.v.]  in 
Rhodesia.  I  low  ever,  tension  between  the  Trans- 
vaal government  and  the  mine  ow ners  was  rising 
and  Hammond  was  imprisoned  in  1896  as  a 
result  of  the  raid  into  the  Transvaal  by  (Sir) 
Leander  Jameson  [q.v.].  .As  the  political  situation 
steadily  worsened.  Hatch  left  in  1898  to  study 
gold  and  other  deposits  in  Canada,  Spain,  India, 
and  Eritrea.  I  le  returned  to  Johannesburg  at  the 
close  of  the  Boer  war  in  1902  and  during  the  next 
four  years  proved  that  ore  deposits  similar  to 
those  of  the  central  Rand  goldheld  were  also 
present  in  the  east  Rand. 

Returning  to  England  in  1906,  he  sub- 
sequently advised  on  mines  in  Russia,  South 
.Africa,  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  Between  19 10 
and  1913  he  lectured  on  economic  geologv  at 
Cambridge.  During  W  orld  V\  ar  I  he  worked  with 
the  -Ministry  of  .Munitions,  being  concerned  with 
iron-ore  supplies.  In  1919-20  he  served  on  a 
number  of  national  committees  concerned  with 
the  mining  industrv  and  ore  supplies.  His  later 
publications  included  The  Gold  Mines  of  the  Rand 
(with  J.  A.  Chalmers,  1895);  The  Geolo^'  of  South 
Africa  (with  G.  S.  Corstorphine,  I909);.'i«  Intru- 
duction  to  the  Stud)'  of  Ore  Deposits  (1929);  and  The 
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Petrology  of  the  Igneous  Rocks  (with  A.  K.  Wells,  8th 
edn.,  1926). 

He  was  an  ex-president  of  both  the  Institution 
of  Mining  and  Metallurg\  (19 14)  and  the  Geolo- 
gical Societ>  of  South  Africa  (1905);  and  James 
Forrest  lecturer  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers (1911).  The  rare  sulphide  mineral  hatchite  is 
named  after  him.  He  was  appointed  OBE  in 
1920. 

In  1 89 1  he  married  Mary  Elizabeth  ('Pearl'), 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Henr>  Randall,  mer- 
chant, of  Madeira.  They  had  four  sons  (the  two 
eldest  were  killed  in  the  war  of  1914-18)  and  one 
daughter.  Hatch  died  22  September  1932  in 
London. 

[Sature,  vol.  v,  1932,  p.  130;  G.  H.  Safford  (ed.),  Ww's 
W  7/«  in  Mining andAIetallurgt;  1  go8;Mineralogical Alaga- 
zine,  vol.  v,  1933,  p.  32.)  RichardJ.  Howarth 

HATHAWAY,  D.wie  Sibyl  Mary  (i 884-1 974), 
dame  of  Sark,  Channel  Islands,  was  born  13 
Januar)  1884  in  Guernsey,  at  the  house  once 
owned  by  her  privateer  great-great-grandfather, 
John  Allaire,  whose  business  dealings  led  to  the 
seignior,  of  Sark  passing  into  her  family.  The 
elder  daughter  (there  w  ere  no  sons)  of  William 
Frederick  CoUings,  r\vent\-first  seigneur  of  Sark, 
and  his  Canadian  wife,  Sophia  Wallace  (daughter 
of  George  .Moffat  of  .Montreal),  she  grew  up  on 
Sark  to  become  a  lively,  intelligent,  and  head- 
strong young  woman,  encouraged  by  her  eccen- 
tric father  to  ignore  her  congenital  lameness  and 
follow  many  physically  demanding  pursuits.  With 
the  rest  of  the  household  she  also  had  to  contend 
with  his  uncertain  temper  and  even  wilder 
moments  during  occasional  drinking  bouts.  Few 
of  her  governesses  stayed  for  long  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  terms  at  a  French  convent  near 
Tours,  she  had  little  formal  education. 

She  met  Dudley  John  Beaumont,  son  of  Cap- 
tain William  Spencer  Beaumont,  of  14th  King's 
Hussars,  in  the  spring  of  1899  when  he  visited 
Sark  and  painted  her  portrait.  Two  years  later, 
following  a  fierce  argument  with  her  father,  she 
fled  to  England  and  married  Beaumont  in  Lon- 
don. The  marriage  produced  four  sons  and  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born  seven 
months  after  her  husband's  death,  at  the  age  of 
forty-one,  in  the  iniluen/.a  epidemic  of  191 8. 

From  192 1  to  1923  she  lived  with  her  family  in 
Cologne,  helped  run  VMCA  canteens,  and 
learned  the  Cierman  which  twenty  years  later  was 
to  prove  so  useful  to  her.  On  her  father's  death  in 
June  1927,  she  succeeded  to  the  seignior,  and 
became  dame  of  .Sark,  determined  from  the  out- 
set to  bring  improvements  to  the  island  without 
itacrihcing  its  unusual  charms. 

After  a  brief  engagement  to  a  man  later  con- 
victed for  bigamv  and  fraud,  in  1929  she-  married 
American-born  Robert  Woodward  Hathaway 
(ftccond  of  three  sons  of  Charles  I  iathaway,  a 


Wall  Street  banker).  According  to  Sark  law,  by 
her  marriage  her  estate,  including  the  seigniory, 
passed  to  her  husband,  but  she  had  no  intention 
of  relinquishing  her  hold  on  island  affairs  and, 
although  he  then  became  the  official  seigneur, 
she  sat  beside  him  at  meetings  of  the  chief  pleas 
(Sark's  governing  body),  prompting  his  actions 
and  continuing,  albeit  illegally,  to  give  voice  to  her 
own  opinions. 

It  was  during  World  War  II  that  she  was  to  face 
her  greatest  challenge  when  Sark,  with  the  other 
Channel  Islands,  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
in  July  1940.  She  managed  throughout  the  fol- 
lowing years  to  maintain  a  front  of  firmness  and 
dignitv',  earning  the  respect  of  the  Germans  and 
at  the  same  time  extracting  the  best  terms  she 
could  for  Sark  and  its  people,  with  whom  she 
shared  the  hunger  and  other  privations  of  occu- 
pation, the  anxieties  engendered  by  Uvo  unsuc- 
cessful British  commando  raids,  and  the  pain  of 
separation  when  many  islanders,  including  her 
husband,  were  deported  to  German  prison 
camps.  Liberation  finally  came  on  10  .May  1945. 

When  Robert  Hathaway  died  in  December 
1954,  she  regained  her  full  status  as  dame  of  Sark 
and,  despite  many  stormy  passages  with  her 
islanders,  continued  to  be  treated  by  the  majority 
with  the  greatest  respect,  if  not  always  with  affec- 
tion. Through  her  travels  and  writings  (which 
included  a  novel,  Ahiid  of  Sark,  in  1939  and  an 
autobiography.  Dame  of  Sark,  1961)  and  tele- 
\ision,  radio,  and  press  interviews,  her  island 
became  known  worldwide  and  its  subsequent 
prosperity'  owed  much  to  her  determination  to 
retain  its  unique  laws  and  peaceful  atmosphere, 
unpolluted  by  cars  or  aeroplanes.  She  was 
appointed  QBE  (1949)  and  DBE  (1965).  She 
died  1 4  July  1974  on  Sark,  having  outlived  five  of 
her  children.  I  ler  eldest  son  was  killed  in  an  air 
raid  on  Liverpool  in  1941,  the  second  died  in 
.Australia  in  1973,  the  third  (aged  nine  months)  in 
1909,  and  two  of  her  daughters  in  1948  and  1967 
respectively.  Her  grandson,  (lohn)  .Michael 
Beaumont,  succeeded  her  to  the  seignior) . 

IHarbara  Stoney,  Sibyl,  Dame  of  Sark,  1978;  Sibyl 
I  Iathaway,  Dame  (fSarh,  1961;  official  documentation; 
personal  information.]  Harhara  Stonky 

HAVELL,  Ernest  Binfield  (i8f)  1-1934),  artist 
and  art  teacher,  was  born  i()  September  1861  at  i 
Jesse  Terrace,  Reading,  the  second  son  and  third 
child  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Charles  Richard  Havel),  pro- 
fessional artist,  and  his  wife  Charlotte  Amelia 
Lord.  He  was  educated  at  Reading  .School. 
Trained  at  the  Royal  (College  of  Art,  Paris  stu- 
dios, and  in  Italy,  I  lavell  joined  the  .Madras 
School  ol  Arts  as  principal  in  1 884,  a  post  he  held 
until  1892,  when  he  relurned  to  England.  1  le  won 
early  recognition  with  his  report  on  Indian  indus- 
trial arts,  thus  laying  the  foundations  of  his  later 
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influential  doctrine  on  the  Indian  arts.  The  revi- 
val of  traditional  handloom  weaving  initiated  by 
him  was  later  to  win  the  support  of  M.  K.  Gandhi 
[q.v.]. 

Appointed  principal  of  the  Calcutta  School  of 
Art  and  keeper  of  the  Government  Art  Gallerv  in 
1896,  a  post  he  held  until  1906,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  momentous  changes  in  the  art-school 
curriculum  which  led  to  the  Hrst  Indian  national- 
ist art  movement,  the  Bengal  School  of  Painting, 
under  the  artist  Abanindranath  Tagore.  Although 
a  believer  in  raj  paternalism,  I  lavell's  aesthetically 
radical,  anti-Renaissance,  arts  and  crafts  tenets, 
and  his  synthetic  vision  of  architecture  as  unifying 
all  the  different  traditional  arts  of  India,  helped 
undermine  the  primacy  of  salon  art  in  India, 
hitherto  identified  as  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the 
raj  westernization  of  the  subcontinent. 

Even  though  his  period  in  Calcutta  was 
extremely  brief,  for  he  was  forced  to  retire  in 
1906  after  a  breakdown,  he  became  celebrated  in 
the  West  and  in  India  for  'preaching'  the  great- 
ness of  Indian  art  with  fervour  that  bordered  on 
fanaticism.  I  le  was  largely  responsible  for  its  rec- 
ognition in  the  West:  by  his  pioneering  studies  in 
ancient  Indian  art,  such  as  Indian  Sculpture  and 
Painting  (1908)  and  The  Ideals  of  Indian  Art 
(19 11);  by  encouraging  the  fledgling  Bengal 
School  with  sustained  writings  on  its  behalf;  and 
finally  by  helping  to  found  the  India  Society  with 
(Sir)  William  Rothenstein  |q.v.],  for  many  years 
the  bastion  of  Indian  culture  in  Kurope.  The 
society  was  set  up  in  19 10  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  disparaging  remarks 
of  Sir  (jeorge  Birdwood  |q.v.|  about  Indian  art. 

Though  I  lavell  was  awa\  from  Britain  between 
19 16  and  1923  as  a  member  of  the  British  lega- 
tion in  Copenhagen,  'India  was  his  hrst  and 
remained  his  only  love.'  He  plunged  headlong 
into  the  contro\ersy  over  the  architectural  style 
for  New  Delhi,  urging  the  imperial  go\  ernment  to 
adopt  the  Mogul  style  for  its  new  capital  as  a  ges- 
ture of  goodwill  towards  their  Indian  subjects. 
The  appointment  of  Sir  Edwin  Lutxens  [q.v.]  as 
the  city 's  architect  put  an  end  to  I  lavell's  dream. 
None  the  less  the  pronounced  Indian  elements  in 
the  otherwise  classical  design  of  New  Delhi  were 
a  tribute  to  I  lavell's  persistence. 

In  1894  he  married  Lili,  daughter  of  Admiral 
George  Jacobson,  of  the  Danish  Royal  .\a\y. 
They  had  one  daughter.  Havell  died  30 
December  1934  in  Oxford. 

[The  Times,  1  Januar\  1935;  Partha  .\litter.  Much 
Maligned. Monsters:  llistor}'  of  European  Reactions  lo  Indian 
An,  1977;  information  from  Lady  Sonia  Wilson 
(daughter)  and  H.  Mbert.)  Parmia  MiriFR 

HAWKINS,  Laetida-Matilda  (i  759-1 835), 
author,  was  born  in  London  and  baptized  8 
August  1759,  the  second  of  three  children  and 
only  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  attorney, 


musicologist,  and  biographer  whom  Samuel 
Johnson  [q.v.]  famously  called  'unclubbable',  and 
his  wife  Sidney  Storer,  whose  inheritance  (added 
to  her  original  dowrv)  enabled  the  family  in  1760 
to  acquire  a  fine  house  in  Twickenham. 

Her  first  novel  was  pubUshed  before  1780  by 
Thomas  Hookham  after  rejection  by  Thomas 
Cadell  [q.v.].  \\  ritten  to  raise  money  for  'a  whim 
of  girlish  patronage',  it  brought  in  twice  as  much 
as  was  needed:  the  work  is  now  unidentified,  as 
are  'many  subsequent  volumes'  whose  produc- 
tion she  was  too  ashamed  to  mention. 

.^fter  the  deaths  of  her  father  in  1789  and  her 
mother  in  1793  she  remained  at  Twickenham, 
living  with  her  scholarly  brother  Henry  and  a 
friend,  .Margaret  .Mitchell.  In  1793  she  replied  to 
the  politicalh  radical  Letters  frum  France  of  Helen 
-Maria  W  illiams  [q.v.]  with  Letters  on  the  female 
Mind,  its  Powers  and  Pursuits.  .After  maintaining 
that  with  few  exceptions  'the  feminine  intellect 
has  less  strength  but  more  acuteness',  she  argued 
the  Christian  anti-re\olutionary  case. 

Hitherto  anonymous  ('I  chuse  to  be  con- 
cealed'), she  set  her  name  in  1806  to  her  transla- 
tion from  German  of  Johann  Martin  Miller's 
Siegivart  and  then,  'with  the  utmost  repugnance', 
to  The  Countess  and  Gertrude,  or  Modes  of  Discipline 
(181 1).  Hawkins  is  a  busy  authorial  presence  in 
this  Bildungsroman,  which  she  dedicated  to  1  len- 
rietta  .Maria  Bowdler  (q.v.],  not  for  her  own  writ- 
ings but  as  friend  and  editor  of  the  scholar 
Elizabeth  Smith  (q.v.).  The  popularity  of  this 
novel  has  been  linked  to  its  didacticism:  a  second 
edition  followed  the  next  \ear.  Rosanne:  or,  A 
Father's  Labour  Lost  (1814),  in  which  a  daughter 
becomes  her  father's  religious  and  moral  salva- 
tion, and  Heraline,  or  Opposite  Proceedings  (1821) 
share  many  of  its  features:  slightly  hea\\-handed 
authorial  notes,  careful  attention  to  the  influences 
which  shape  their  heroines'  moral  and  intellec- 
tual de\elopment,  condemnation  of  \arious 
aspects  of  beha\  iour  prescribed  for  women,  and 
matter-of-fact  presentation  of  libertinism  in  high 
Ufe.  Each  is  published  by  name  and  dedicated  to  a 
noblewoman.  Jane  .Austen  (q.\.]  called  Rosaline 
'very  good  and  clever,  but  tedious'.  'The  anony- 
mous .lHHi<////f.-  or,  Motrie-IIunting {1S24)  is  also 
ascribed  to  1  lawkins. 

Hawkins  collaborated  with  her  brother  Henry 
on  Sennonets  (18 14),  '.Addressed  to  Those  Who 
have  not  yet  Acquired,  or  w  ho  may  have  lost.  The 
Inclination  to  .Apply  the  Power  of  Attention  to 
Compositions  of  a  Higher  Kind':  her  topics 
include  female  dress,  female  education,  and  'the 
female  Character  of  the  present  Age',  which 
begins  with  the  fact  that  Christ  chose  to  confide  in 
women.  She  compiled  Daotional Exercises  (1823) 
from  an  earlier  book  by  Bishop  St  Patrick  [q.v.], 
and  left  to  .Margaret  .Xlitchell  a  manuscript  diary 
of  travels  round  much  of  England  and  \Vales  in 
1824-7.  i^ier  Anecdotes,  Biographical  Sketches,  and 
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Memoirs  (1822)  and  Memoirs,  Anecdotes,  Facts  and 
Opinions  (1824),  which  is  more  personal  and 
autobiographical,  are  her  best-known  work,  and 
they  were  abridged  and  adapted  by  F"rancis  Henr} 
Skrine  (1926)  and  D.  H.  Simpson  (1978). 

Laetitia-Matilda  Hawkins  died  22  November 
1835  in  Twickenham.  She  was  unmarried. 
(George  Paston  (Emily  Morse  Symonds),  'A  Spinster's 
Recollections'  in  Side-Lights  on  the  Georgian  Period^ 
1902;  Percy  A.  Scholes,  The  Life  and  Activities  of  Sir  John 
Hamkins,  i953;J.  Paul  de  Castro,  'Laetitia  Hawkins  and 
Bosweir,  Sotes  and  Queries,  18  December  1943;  Ber- 
tram H.  Da\is,  A  Proof  of  Eminence:  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  1973.)  Isobf.l  Grundy 

HAY,  William  Thomson  ('Will')  (i 888-1 949), 
comedian,  was  born  6  December  1888  in  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, the  second  of  three  sons  and  the 
third  of  si.\  children  of  William  Robert  Hay, 
engineer  of  Inverness-shire,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth Ebden,  the  daughter  of  a  Barnsley  fish  mer- 
chant. He  was  educated  at  local  authority  schools 
in  Lowestoft,  Hemel  Hempstead,  and  London, 
and  evening  classes  in  .Manchester.  While  work- 
ing as  a  commercial  correspondent  in  .Man- 
chester, he  married  on  7  October  1907  Gladys, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Perkins,  postmaster,  of 
Broughton,  Salford.  They  were  to  have  three 
children;  \V  ill  junior,  Gladys  (both  of  whom  went 
on  the  stage),  and  Joan.  The  marriage  broke 
down  in  1934,  but  the  couple  were  never 
divorced. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Will  Hay  embarked 
upon  a  music-hall  and  concert-party  career,  bas- 
ing his  initial  sketch,  'Bend  Down',  on  the  tales  of 
his  schoolteacher  sister,  Elspeth.  .After  valuable 
experience  with  the  Fred  Karno  [q.v.]  troupe,  he 
concentrated  on  his  character  of  'the  School- 
master Comedian',  and  his  main  sketch,  'the 
Fourth  Form  at  St  .Michael's',  soon  became 
something  of  a  national  institution.  In  1925  the 
sketch  was  featured  in  the  royal  command  perfor- 
mance. 

Will  I  lay  created  the  role  of  the  seedy,  bluster- 
ing, and  ineffectual  teacher  to  such  effect  that  his 
name  remains  a  byword  for  the  caricatured 
sch(K)lmaster,  and,  usually  with  a  small  company 
of  two  or  three  'boys',  he  topped  variety  bills 
across  the  country,  made  successful  trips  over- 
sca.s,  and  became  a  noted  radio  performer.  I  le 
was  also  a  self-educated  man,  with  a  particular 
interest  in  a.stronomy,  and  in  1933  he  discovered 
a  white  spot  on  the  surface  of  Saturn.  I  le  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Astrrmomical  Society. 

1  le  transferred  his  master)  of  comic  timing  and 
expression  more  successfully  to  film  than  many 
British  comedians.  .Most  notably  in  concert  with 
Graham  .Vloflail,  as  the  lat  boy,  and  .Moore  .Mar- 
rioll,  as  the  old  man,  he  made  some  seventeen 
films.  I  le  rang  the  changes  on  his  characteriza- 
tion of  grudging,  evasive,  and  inadequate  auth- 
ority by  playing,  for  in»tancc,  a  prison  governor,  a 


sea  captain,  and  a  police  sergeant,  as  well  as  the 
schoolteacher.  'Oh,  .Mr  Porter!'  (1937),  with  Will 
Hay  the  stationmaster  of  Buggleskelly,  is  re- 
garded as  both  the  popular  and  critical  pick  of  the 
genre,  and  has  been  favourably  compared  with 
the  work  of  the  .Marx  Brothers. 

He  died  18  .April  1949  at  his  Chelsea  flat. 

[Ray  Seaton  and  Roy  Martin,  Good  Morning  Boys:  Hill 
Hay,  Master  of  Comedy,  1978;  F>ic  .Midwinter,  .Vfafe  'Em 
Laugh:  Famous  Comedians  and  their  iVorlds,  1979.) 

Eric  Midwinter 

HAYCOCK,  Edward  (1790-1870),  architect, 
was  baptized  20  September  1790  at  St  Chad's 
church,  Shrewsbun,,  the  second  of  the  three  sons 
of  John  Hiram  Haycock,  architect  and  builder  of 
Shrewsbun ,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Trevitt  of  Newport.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  (Sir)  Jeffn  Wyanille  [q.v.),  studied  at  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools,  and  exhibited  student's  work 
at  the  Royal  Academy  from  1808  to  1810. 
Returning  to  Shrewsburv  to  join  his  father  in  the 
family  business,  he  exhibited  at  the  Liverpool 
.Academy  from  1 8 1 2  to  1 8 1 4  and  in  the  latter  year 
became  involved  in  an  ambitious  public  project  in 
the  town,  the  erection  of  a  monumental  column  in 
honour  of  the  first  \  iscount  Hill  [q.v.].  A  compe- 
tition was  held,  in  which  I  laycock  won  the  second 
premium;  and  it  was  then  decided  to  adopt  his 
design  but  to  put  it  'into  the  hands'  of  Thomas 
Harrison  of  Chester  [q.v.],  who  made  certain 
minor  modifications  to  it. 

Thereafter  it  appears  that  I  laycock  himself 
rather  than  his  fiither  was  the  main  architect 
member  of  the  firm,  although,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Robert,  he  continued  to  engage  in 
building  as  well  as  architecture  until  ^.1845,  after 
which  he  practised  as  an  architect  only.  From 
1834  to  1866  he  was  also  countv  suneyor  for 
Shropshire,  a  post  previously  held  byjohn  I  liram 
Haycock  from  1824  until  his  death  in  1830.  He 
was  a  moderately  prolific  architect  with  an  exten- 
sive practice  in  Shropshire,  the  Welsh  .Marches, 
and  south  Wales,  his  output  encompassing 
further  public  buildings,  numerous  churches, 
and  countPi  houses.  The  churches  are  in  a  con- 
ventional lancet  Ciothic  style  of  no  particular 
quality,  but  in  his  major  country-house  com- 
missions, notably  (ilytha  Court,  Nlonmouthshire 
(<■.  1830),  and  Millichope  Park,  Shropshire 
(1835-40),  he  confirmed  his  promise  as  a  neo- 
classical designer  ol  considerable  merit. 

I  laycock  also  played  an  active  part  in  the  politi- 
cal life  of  .Slirewsbur\ ,  sitting  on  the  council  for 
thirty- four  years,  rising  to  become  an  alderman, 
and  serN ing  as  mayor  in  i  S42.  In  1 827  he  married 
.Mar\,  daughter  of  Kolurl  1  liiickesman  o(  Lon- 
don, merchant;  they  had  three  sons  and  four 
daughters.  The  eldest  son  l.dward  1  laycock 
junior  continued  his  practice  after  his  death, 
which  (Kxurred  21  December  1870. 
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[H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Diclmiar\>  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  J.  L.  Hobbs,  'The  Haycocks', 
Shropshire  Magazine,  February  i960.  J       Pktkr  Lk.ach 

HAYES,  Edward  (^.1550-^.1613),  seaman  and 
promoter,  was  born  in  West  Derby,  Lancashire, 
^-.1550,  the  son  of  Edward  Hayes  and  his  wife 
Alice,  small  landow  ners  in  Lancashire.  I  lis  father 
moved  into  Liverpool  before  1567  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant,  and  the  younger 
Edward  probably  attended  a  grammar  school 
there  before  his  admission  to  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1565.  His  presence  was  not  con- 
tinuous as  he  was  entered  again  as  a  scholar  com- 
moner in  1 57 1,  but  did  not  take  a  degree.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  apparently  became  tutor  to  a  son  or 
sons  of  Sir  Thomas  Hoby  [q.v.],  of  Bisham 
Abbey,  Berkshire,  whose  wife  Elizabeth  [q.v.] 
commended  him  to  her  brother-in-law  William 
Cecil  (later  Baron  Burghley,  q.v.),  whom  1  layes 
apparently  sened  in  unknown  capacities  for  at 
least  twenty  \  ears.  1  le  may  have  accompanied 
(Sir)  Edward  1  loby  [q.v.]  on  a  continental  tour  in 
1576  or  1577. 

Hayes  e\  idently  had  a  taste  for  the  sea  and  for 
exploration.  In  1578  he  subscribed  to  the  first 
unsuccessful  colonizing  voyage  of  Sir  1  lumphrey 
Gilbert  [q.v.].  He  acquired  a  small  ship  of  40 
tons,  which  he  named  the  Golden  Hind  in  honour 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake  [q.v.].  After  interminable 
waiting,  he  accompanied  Gilbert  to  Newfound- 
land in  1583,  witnessed  Gilbert's  actions  there, 
and  sur\'ived  various  disasters,  culminating  in  the 
loss  of  Gilbert  at  sea,  to  bring  his  ship  home  in 
September  1583  as  the  sole  vessel  to  sunive  the 
expedition.  He  contributed  information  on  the 
voyage  to  A  True  Report  by  Sir  George  Peckham 
[q.v.]  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sat  dow  n  to 
record  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  voyage  and  some 
description  of  Newfoundland.  This  he  passed 
eventually  to  Richard  Hakluvt  [q.v. J  for  pubU- 
cation  in  his  Principall Savigatiom  in  1 589.  'I'his  is 
one  of  the  hnest  \  oyage  narratives  in  this  collec- 
tion, vivid  and  informative,  and  conveying  well 
the  atmosphere  of  an  exploring  voyage. 

During  the  Spanish  war  Hayes  is  found 
engaged  in  privateering  between  1589  and  1591, 
but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  largely  in  project- 
ing. He  bombarded  Burghlev  with  schemes  for 
exploinng  Newfoundland  in  1585  and  1586, 
interestingly  proposing  the  financing  of  one  of 
them  on  the  tontine  principle,  but  they  involved 
impractical  proposals,  as  the  international  fishery 
could  not  be  controlled  by  any  one  countr\  except 
at  vast  expense.  In  the  early  1590s  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  .Maritimes  and  New  England  and 
his  long  proposal  for  colonizing  and  developing 
the  commerce  of  this  region  is  one  of  the  fullest 
and  most  sensible  colonial  projects  of  the  period. 
It  was  printed  in  shortened  form  in  die  Briefe  and 
True  Relation  (1602)  by  John  Brereton  [q.v.]. 


Hays 

Hayes  moved  his  residence  frequently.  He 
lived  at  Charing  Cross  in  1585,  in  1589-90  in 
Writtington,  Essex,  by  1596  he  writes  from  'my 
house  in  Hamsell  Park,  Sussex',  while  early  in  the 
1 600s  he  may  have  li\ed  for  a  time  in  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  In  association  with  his  technically 
minded  relative,  Thomas  (the  exact  relationship 
is  not  known),  he  may  have  had  an  iron  furnace 
and  hammer-pond  at  Hamsell  Farm,  and  pos- 
sibly a  smelter  and  perhaps  a  coining  press  in 
Isleworth  at  the  end  of  the  centur> .  He  wrote 
numerous  promotion  schemes,  mostly  involving 
the  grant  of  monopolies  to  himself  and  his  associ- 
ate. I  lis  favourite  was  the  making  of  a  copper 
coinage  for  England,  with  which  he  approached 
successive  lord  treasurers  between  1579  and 
1613.  He  got  his  sole  opportunit>  in  1599  when 
he  induced  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (later  first  Earl  of 
Salisbur>,  q.v.)  to  appro\e  a  copper  coinage 
scheme  for  Ireland  which  was  put  into  operation 
in  1 60 1,  though  he  was  not  able  to  secure  a 
monopoly  for  its  production.  I  le  also  planned  the 
issue  of  a  debased  silver  coinage,  which  caused 
much  hardship  in  Ireland  and  was  finally  with- 
drawn in  1603. 1  le  was  for  a  time  in  Ireland  over- 
seeing the  introduction  of  these  changes,  and  he 
and  Thomas  were  both  given  substantial  pensions 
(/^loo  each)  in  1603. 

His  other  projects  from  time  to  time  involved 
the  militia,  the  London  water  supply,  various 
technical  innovations  in  rolling-mill  design,  a 
stamping  machine  for  coinage  (these  may  well 
have  originated  w  ith  Thomas  I  layes),  and  others. 
In  1606  he  returned  to  the  financing  of  colonies. 
With  'Thomas,  he  proposed  a  scheme  by  which 
government  and  private  capital  could  be  com- 
bined for  the  financing  of  the  proposed  Virginia 
colony:  this  is  some  of  interest,  but  was  not  taken 
up.  lie  disappears  from  view  in  161 3,  and  may 
have  died  shortly  afterwards.  He  was  a  typical 
projector  of  the  period,  and  he  also  had  gifts  as  a 
writer,  though  some  of  his  projects  appear 
wrapped  in  airv  rhetoric:  only  his  colonizing  plans 
are  of  enduring  interest. 

|D.  B.  Quinn,  England  and  the  Discovery  of  North  Amer- 
ica, 1974;  D.  B.  and  A.  .\1.  Quinn  and  Susan  Hillier 
(eds.),  \en>  American  IVurld:  a  Documentary  History  of 
\orth  America  to  1612,  vols,  ill  and  iv,  1979.] 

David  B.  Qulnn 

HAYS,  Man-  (i 760-1 843),  author,  was  bom  in 
1760  in  Southwark  into  a  family  of  Rational  Dis- 
senters which  included  an  older  brother.  .•Vs  a 
ver>  young  w  oman  she  cherished  'exquisite  sensi- 
bilitv'  and  exhibited  'a  restless  melancholy'.  In 
1778,  while  living  with  her  recently  widowed 
mother  and  two  unmarried  sisters  at  Gainsford 
Street,  Southwark,  she  began  a  correspondence 
with  John  Eccles,  and  after  much  opposiuon  from 
both  families,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  could 
marrv.  Eccles  died  weeks  before  the  ceremony, 
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however,  and  she  never  recovered  from  the  'irre- 
vocable blow'. 

She  sought  solace  in  her  religion  under  the 
tutelage  ot  Robert  Robinson  [q.v.],  and  attended 
the  newly  established  dissenting  academy  at 
Hackney.  The  attack  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  [q.v.] 
there  on  public  w  orship  roused  her  to  its  defence 
in  Cursory  Remarks  on  an  Enqiiir)'  into  the  Expe- 
dienq'  and  Propriety  of  Public  Worship  (1792),  using 
the  pseudonym  'Eusebia'.  The  pamphlet  was 
widely  acclaimed  and  a  second  edition  produced. 
Its  success  precipitated  her  acceptance  into  the 
radical  circle  surrounding  the  publisher  Joseph 
Johnson  [q.v.],  which  included  William  Blake, 
Thomas  Paine,  and  \\  illiam  Godwin  [qq.v.].  The 
following  year  she  published  Letters  and  Essays, 
Moral  and  Miscellaneous. 

She  wrote  articles  for  the  Monthly  Magazine 
during  1796  and  1797,  joining  in  debates  about 
the  female  intellect  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Claude-.Adrien  Helvetius,  insisting  on  the  re- 
cognition of  environmental  and  educational 
influences.  She  felt  that  this  sensationalism  legiti- 
mated the  passions  within  rational  philosophy. 
During  1795-6  she  engaged  in  a  one-sided  cor- 
respondence with  the  radical  William  Godwin, 
who  had  taken  over  the  role  vacated  by  Eccles. 
Her  initial  encouragement  led  to  his  marriage  to 
her  friend  .\lar\  Wollstonecraft  [q.v.]. 

She  had  also  met  and  won  approval  from  lead- 
ing Dissenters  such  as  George  Dyer,  Joseph 
Priesdey,  John  Disney,  and  William  P'rend 
[qq.v.].  \\.  his  instigation,  she  formed  a  close  but 
unresolved  relationship  with  Frend,  which 
formed  the  substance  of  her  scandalous  first 
novel  Memoirs  of  Emma  Courtne)'  (1796).  It  is 
unapologetically  autobiographical  and  her  frank- 
ness about  her  fictionalized  feelings  for  PVend 
won  her  notorietv',  despite  the  preface's  insist- 
ence that  it  was  'calculated  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, rather  than  as  an  example'.  1  ler  second  novel 
The  Victim  of  Prejudice  was  published  in  1799  and 
delineates  'the  mischiefs  that  have  ensued  from 
the  too  great  stress  laid  on  the  reputation  for 
chastity  in  women'.  She  continued  to  write, 
including  books  for  children  and  an  acclaimed 
Female  Biography:  or  Memoirs  of  Illustrious  and  Cel- 
ebrated Women  of  All  Ages  and  Countries  (6  vols., 
1802).  Her  forthright  depictions  of  female  pas- 
sion made  her  a  target  for  satire,  most  notably  as 
Bridgetina  liotherim  in  Memoirs  of  Modern  Philo- 
sophers {1800-1)  by  Klizabeth  Hamilton  [q.v.], 
and  as  Lady  Cicrtrude  Sinclair  in  Edmund  Oliver 
(1798)  by  Charles  Lloyd  [q.v.]. 

She  never  married  and  died  20  February  1843 
in  Camberwell.  Despite  her  wish  to  become 
accepted  within  rational  circles  she  insisted  on 
the  acceptance  of  'the  affections'  and  may  have 
been  iasirumental  in  Ciodwin's  revisions  of  his 
writings.  Her  'exquisite  misery'  and  longevity 


were  ironic  comments  on  her  search  for  happi- 
ness and  frequent  wishes  to  be  dead. 

[J.  O.  Baylen  and  N.J.  Gossman  (eds.),  Biographical 
Dictiunar)'  of  Modem  British  Radicals,  vol.  i,  1979;  Hays 
and  Godwin  correspondence,  Pforzheimer  Library, 
New  \'ork;  .\.  V.  Wedd  (ed.),  The  Lne-Letters  of  Maty 
Hays,  1925.1  .\Urilyn  L.  Brooks 

HAYWARD    or    HEYWARD,    Sir    Rowland 

(r.  1520-1593),  merchant  and  alderman  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Haward  of 
Bridgnorth,  Shropshire,  and  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  John  Whitbrooke.  He  was  educated 
at  Bridgnorth  School,  and  then  apprenticed  to  a 
London  clothworker,  becoming  a  freeman  in  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  of  London  in  1541  or 
1542  (and  its  master  in  1559).  By  1560,  when  he 
was  elected  alderman,  he  was  already  a  substan- 
tial figure  in  London,  and  he  became  one  of  the 
Cit>'s  commercial  magnates.  He  was  a  Merchant 
Adventurer  (he  had  traded  at  Antwerp  before 
1553),  exporting  cloth,  importing  fustians,  cam- 
lets, and  buckram,  and  dealing  in  silk.  I  le  w  as  a 
founder-member  of  the  Russia  Company  in 
1555,  and  remained  active  in  its  affairs,  sening  as 
governor  eight  times  between  1567  and  1587.  He 
was  a  promoter  of  the  third  slaving  voyage  of  (Sir) 
John  Hawkins  [q.v.]  in  1567  and  a  governor  of  the 
Mineral  and  Batten.-  Works  from  1568  onwards. 
These  varied  interests  brought  him  considerable 
wealth  and  influence.  In  1 553  he  bought  property 
in  four  counties,  some  of  it  ex-monastic,  and  by 
his  death  he  had  seventeen  manors  in  five  coun- 
ties, besides  London  property .  I  le  had  a  large 
house,  Elsinge  Spital,  in  the  Cit>,  and,  from 
1583,  a  country-  residence,  King's  Place,  Hack- 
ney, where  he  entertained  the  queen,  to  whom  he 
also  lent  money. 

A  major  figure  in  the  politics  as  well  as  the 
business  of  the  Cit\',  1  lavAvard  emerges  from  the 
records  of  the  Corporation  as  the  most  active  and 
energetic  of  Elizabethan  aldermen,  a  man  w  ith  a 
finger  in  even,  pie  and  an  obsessive  devotion  to 
committee  work.  I  le  was  president  of  St  Bartho- 
lomew's I  lospital  from  1572  to  his  death,  comp- 
troller-general of  all  the  hospitals  from  1581,  and 
MP  for  the  Citv  from  1572  to  1583,  naturally 
sening  on  I  louse  of  Commons  committees  con- 
cerning 1  .ondon,  trade,  and  industry .  I  le  was  lord 
mayor  in  1 570-1,  when  he  was  knighted,  and 
again  in  1 591 ,  when  he  stepped  in  on  the  death  of 
a  mayor  in  mid-term.  .Vs  father  of  the  (iity  (senior 
alderman)  from  1586,  he  was  involved  in  matters 
as  various  as  military  preparations  in  case  of  Spa- 
nish attack,  the  management  of  the  (lily's  prop- 
erty, and  the  furtherance  of  its  interests  in 
Parliament.  He  was  a  mainstay  of  (lity  govern- 
ment in  the  crisis  caused  by  plague  in  i  ^i)},,  when 
he  yvas  in  his  seventies,  just  as  lie  had  been  thirty' 
years  before,  in  the  devastating  epidemic  of  1 563. 
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Hav'vvard  married  twice,  first  Joan  Tillesworth, 
daughter  of  a  London  goldsmith,  and  then 
Catherine,  daughter  of  'customer'  Thomas 
Smith  [q.v.]  and  granddaughter  of  alderman  Sir 
Andrew  Judde  [q.v.].  Nine  children  sunived 
infancy:  two  sons,  both  subsequently  knights, 
George,  who  died  childless  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  and  John,  who  settled  in  Kent;  and  seven 
daughters,  including  Elizabeth,  who  married 
Thomas,  Baron  KnvAet  of  Escrick  [q.v.],  and 
Joan,  wife  of  John  Thynne,  son  of  the  builder  of 
Longleat.  Havw  ard's  fortune  was  dispersed  at  his 
death,  his  personal  estate  being  divided  according 
to  the  custom  of  London  between  his  widow,  his 
children,  and  various  legacies.  He  left  money  for 
the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  an  endowment  of  £20  a 
year  for  Bridgnorth  School.  I  le  died  5  December 
1593,  and  was  buried  at  St  Alphage,  London 
Wall. 

[W.Jay,  'Sir  Rowland  1  layward',  Tramactiuns  uj  the  Lon- 
don ami  Middlesex  Anhaeulogical  Suciet}',  new  series,  vol. 
vi,  1933,  pp. 509-27;  P.  W.  Hasier  (ed.),  The  House  uj 
Commons  1558-160J,  1981;  T.  S.  VVillan,  The  Muscmy 
Merchants  of  1555,  J953;  F-  f-  Foster,  The  Politics  of 
Stability':  a  Portrait  of  the  Rulers  in  Elizabethan  London, 
1977.]  Paul  Slack 

HEADLAM,  Stewart  Duckworth  (1847- 1924), 
Anglican  clerg>man,  was  born  12  Januar>  1847  in 
Wavertree,  near  Liverpool,  the  elder  son  and 
third  of  four  children  of  Thomas  Duckworth 
Headlam,  undenvriter  of  Liverpool.  I  le  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  third  class  in  the  classical  tri- 
pos in  1869.  At  Cambridge  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  [q.v.j 
who,  it  is  clear,  shaped  his  life,  starting  with 
I  leadlam's  resolve  to  take  holy  orders.  1  lis  paren- 
tal home  was  strictly  evangelical,  though  not  nar- 
row or  severe,  but  I  leadlam  rejected  with  horror 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  Ihe  ensuing 
clash  was  a  symbol  and  a  foretaste  of  the  countless 
later  occasions  on  which  he  challenged  orthodox 
opinions,  both  religious  and  secular. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1870,  and  priest  in 
1872,  but  in  his  first  curacy  he  fell  foul  of  both  his 
vicar  and  his  bishop  for  his  heterodox  beliefs;  the 
former  asked  him  to  leave  the  parish  and  the  latter 
delayed  his  ordination.  It  was  not  only,  or  even 
mainly,  a  matter  of  dogma.  I  le  outraged  respec- 
table Victorian  society  by  his  public  championing 
of  the  poor  and  his  denunciations  of  the  uncaring 
rich;  in  addition,  he  not  only  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  theatre  and  ballet  as  harmless  and  enjoy- 
able pastimes,  but  rejected  entirely  the  received 
opinion  that  these  entertainments  constituted  the 
inescapable  gateway  to  the  everlasting  bonfire. 

To  promulgate  this  cause,  he  founded  the 
Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  caused  another 
sensation  by  giving  a  lecture  entitled  'The  .Art  of 
Dancing'.  .Xleanwhile,  he  was  making  friends  of 
working  men  and  trade  unionists,  and  devoting 


himself  to  educational  work.  He  moved  from  par- 
ish to  parish,  almost  always  because  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  affronted  orthodox;  far  from  making 
compromises,  he  founded  the  Guild  of  St 
Matthew,  one  of  the  earUest  focuses  of  Christian 
Socialism.  Among  his  publications  were 
Municipal  Puritanism  (1905)  and  The  Sodalisl's 
Church  (1907). 

He  debated  frequently  with  Charles  Bradlaugh 
[q.v.],  and  conceived  a  great  admiration  for  his 
opponent's  integrit) ,  then  promptly  made  matters 
w  orse  by  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  blasphemy 
laws.  He  went  even  further  than  that;  when  Brad- 
laugh  was  imprisoned  during  the  oath  struggle, 
Headlam  sent  him  a  telegram  reading:  '.Accept 
my  warmest  sympathy.  1  wish  you  good  luck  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Emancipator,  whom  so 
many  of  your  opponents  blaspheme.'  The  last 
straw — though  a  haystack  could  have  been  built 
with  1  leadlam's  last  straw s — was  a  speech  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  advocating  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  after  which  he  was  refused  a 
licence  by  his  bishop,  for  eleven  years. 

Radical,  impetuous,  and  hot-tongued,  Head- 
lam was  nevertheless  a  profoundly  devout  man, 
and  no  broad  churchman,  either;  he  was  a  high 
ritualist,  and  refused,  with  great  sorrow,  the  wish 
of  the  divorced  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  [q.v.]  that 
he  should  officiate  at  his  marriage  to  Kitty 
O'Shea.  He  went  bail  for  Oscar  Wilde  [q.v.], 
though  he  had  only  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  him;  for  Headlam  it  was  a  matter  of  justice. 

His  greatest  passion  was  for  spreading  edu- 
cation, and  the  good  works  he  did  in  this  field 
were  prodigious  in  number  and  scope;  he  was 
instrumental  in  the  work  of  the  Day  Continua- 
tion Schools,  the  London  Schools'  Swimming 
.Association,  the  London  Shakespeare  League, 
and  the  Men's  Institutes.  He  sat  for  sLxteen  years 
on  the  London  school  board,  and  seventeen  on 
the  London  county  council. 

He  married  in  1878  Beatrice  Rosamond, 
daughter  of  Charles  Plumer  Pennington,  gentle- 
man, but  the  marriage  was  a  failure,  and  an  early 
separation  followed;  there  were  no  children. 
Headlam  died  at  his  home  in  St  .\largaret's-on- 
rhames,  after  a  number  of  heart  attacks,  18 
November  1924.  His  memorial  is  the  only  one 
this  lover  of  his  fellow  men  would  have  felt 
acceptable;  a  school,  in  a  poor  London  district, 
was  named  after  him. 

[F.  G.  Benany,  Stewart  Headlam,  1926;  Kenneth  Leech, 
Stewart  Headlam,  1847-1924,  1968.]    Bernard  Levin 

HEBDON,  Sir  John  (161 2-1670),  Russia  Com- 
pany merchant,  agent  for  Tsar  .Alexis,  and  envoy 
to  Russia,  was  born  in  161 2,  probably  in  London, 
the  elder  son  and  eldest  of  three  children  of  John 
Hebden,  merchant  tailor  of  London,  whose 
family  came  from  Yorkshire,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Richard  Pope  of  Oxfordshire. 
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He  is  first  recorded  in  Russia  in  1640,  and  in 
1 65 1  he  was  a  signaton,  for  a  loan  from  Tsar 
Alexis  to  Charles  II  of  20,000  roubles  (£10,000), 
paid  in  furs  and  grain.  Possibly  as  a  result,  Heb- 
don  became  a  roving  agent  for  Alexis  from  1652, 
bming  to  order  arms  and  many  examples  of  west- 
em  craftsmanship,  recruiting  militar)  and  other 
professional  men  to  the  tsar's  ser\ice,  and  acting 
as  partial  translator  at  audiences  with  Oliver 
Cromwell's  envoy  to  Russia  in  1654.  In  1656  he 
arranged  ships  to  carry  the  tsar's  embassy  to 
\  enice  (from  Archangel  to  Leghorn). 

After  the  Restoration  Hebdon  settled  in  Toot- 
ing, but  remained  Alexis's  agent.  He  addressed 
t\vo  remonstrances  to  the  king,  urging  him  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Russia,  and  arranged 
accommodation  for  Russian  ambassadors  in  Eng- 
land. WTien  Charles  II  repaid  the  Russian  loan,  in 
the  presence  of  Russian  envoys  in  May  1663, 
Hebdon  was  knighted  and  appointed  a  pri\y 
councillor.  Soon  afterwards  he  accompanied 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle  [q.v.],  as  envoy 
to  .\lexis,  but  was  not  admitted  to  the  negoti- 
ations, the  Russians  probably  suspecting  him  of 
changing  masters.  Carlisle's  negotiations  for  the 
restoration  of  the  long-standing  English  trading 
privileges  withdrawn  on  the  execution  of  Charles 
I  were  unsuccessful,  as  were  Hebdon's  own 
efforts  when  he  returned  to  Russia  in  1667  for  the 
last  time,  this  time  as  envoy  himself. 

He  and  his  wife  Phillippa  had  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  eldest  son  John  w  as  envoy  to 
Russia  in  1676.  The  second  son,  Richard,  a  mer- 
chant, died  in  January  1668,  and  the  third  son, 
Thomas,  died  while  accompanying  Thomas 
Bryan  (who  also  died),  Sir  John's  son-in-law,  on  a 
mission  to  Persia  in  1669  for  Alexis.  Sir  John  died 
in  Tooting  5  June  1670  and  was  buried  in  the  old 
church;  his  will  shows  a  debt  due  from  the  tsar 
and  an  amount  still  owed  him  for  his  allowance  as 
ambassador.  His  portrait,  now  in  the  Helen 
Campbell  Blaffer  Foundation,  Houston,  Texas, 
was  painted  by  Ferdinand  Bol  in  1659. 

(Russia  Company  minutes;  Public  Record  Office  SPyi 
3,  PC2;  Calendars  of  Slate  Papers;  I'hurloe  Stale  Papers; 
Calendar  of  (Clarendon  Slate  Papers;  S.  Konovalov,  'Kng- 
iand  and  Russia  i M)(>- 1 668',  Oxford Staiimii  Papers,  \o\. 
xiii,  1 967,  pp.47-7 1 ;  (ieraldinc  .Vlarie  I'hipps,  'ikitons  in 
.Scvcnteenih-Centurx  Russia",  Ph.D.  thesis  (1971)  tor 
the  L'nivcrsit)  ofPcnnsylvania;  Philip  l.ongworth,  Alexis, 
Tsar  of  alt  the  Russias,  1 984.  |  John  Rkid  HKBDi';N 

HENRY  OF  AVRANCHES  {J.  1262/3),  latin 
poet,  wa.s  a  Norman  by  birth;  his  father's  name 
may  have  been  '  Troleman'.  The  title  of  master 
was  accorded  him,  but  nothing  is  known  oi  his 
education.  I  lis  works  show  a  knowledgeable 
interest  in  grammar,  logic,  Aristotelian  philos- 
ophy, medicine,  and  canon  law,  and  a  marked 
penchant  tor  the  translation  of  prose  texts  into 
venc. 


Henn's  poetic  career  began  as  early  as  1215. 
He  was  in  England  by  12 19,  when  he  wrote  an 
epitaph  for  William  .Marshal,  first  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke [q.v.].  In  the  1220s  he  began  the  series  of 
verse  lives  of  English  saints  which  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  his  work:  Saints  Birinus,  Guthlac, 
Hugh  of  Lincoln,  Oswald,  Edmund  [qq.v.], 
Fremund,  and  an  account  of  the  translation  of  the 
relics  of  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  a 
Becket,  q.v.).  At  this  time  Henry  contributed  a 
poem  to  the  fund-raising  campaign  for  the  con- 
struction of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  also  wrote 
for  patrons  in  Cologne. 

In  about  1228  Henry  moved  to  the  papal  court, 
where  he  wrote  occasional  verse  for  patrons  from 
all  over  western  Europe.  He  composed  his  mag- 
num opus,  the  Life  of  St  Francis,  for  Pope  Gregory 
IX.  He  also  wrote  at  the  court  of  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia,  and  approached  the  Emperor  Frederick 
II  with  a  series  of  poems  in  about  1 236.  Henr\  left 
Italy  in  the  late  1230s.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
in  the  Rhineland,  and  was  in  Paris  in  1241,  when 
he  commemorated  the  arrival  of  the  relics  of  the 
crucifixion,  and  then  in  Angers,  where  he  taught 
and  disputed  with  local  poets. 

By  1243  Henrv  had  entered  the  service  of 
Henry  III  of  England,  composing  lives  of  St 
Edward  (Edward  the  Confessor,  q.v.)  and  St 
George  (both  now  lost)  for  the  king.  I  le  left  the 
king's  ser\ice  for  a  few  years  after  March  1 245;  it 
was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  compiled 
a  metrical  grammar  for  the  children  of  Hamo  de 
Pecche,  a  Cambridgeshire  baron.  In  1251  Henry 
returned  to  the  royal  sen  ice.  I  le  seems  to  have 
been  intimate  with  the  king  and  perhaps  promi- 
nent at  court:  writing  in  1258,  the  poet  John  Gar- 
land [q.v.]  praised  Henry  in  a  list  of  the  great 
figures  of  the  English  court;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  1  lenry  held  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  poet  laureate,  as  has  sometimes 
been  alleged.  Henr\  is  best  known  today  for  the 
series  of  public  contests  of  poetic  invective  in 
which  he  engaged  with  his  student  Michael  the 
Cornishman  [q.v.]  in  the  mid- 1250s;  unfortu- 
nately, only  -Michael's  verses  sur\ive.  These  con- 
tests were  notable  events,  judged  by  such 
prominent  patrons  as  the  king's  hall-brother 
Aymer  de  N'alence  [q.v.|,  bishop  elect  of  Win- 
chester. I  lenr\  died,  presumably  in  England, 
between  26  January  1262  and  2  April  1263. 

jjosiah  (iox  Russell  and  John  Paul  I  leironinuis,  The 
Shorter  Latin  Poems  0/ Master  l/enr)'  of.lvranches,  1435; 
Peter  Hinkley,  'Thirteenth  (xntuiy  I.aiin  Poetry  Con- 
tests Associated  with  I  lenry  ot  Avranches',  Ph.D.  thesis 
(1990)  for  the  University  of'Toronto.j 

PlIKR  UlNKl.l  V 

HENRY  DE  BRAY  (uute  1 248-(.  1 3  1 3),  adminis- 
trator, first  appears  in  surviving  records,  but 
already  in  a  responsible  position,  in  i2f)<).  I  le  is 
therefore  likelv  to  have  been  born  some  vears 
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before  1248.  He  was  the  son  of  William  de  Bray 
of  Hinton  in  Woodford  Halse  in  Northampton- 
shire. 1  lis  use  of  the  title  w/a^/i/fr  indicates  that  he 
had  received  a  university  education,  presumably 
at  Oxford.  In  the  late  1260s  and  early  1270s  he  is 
to  be  found  acting  as  the  business  agent  of  the 
west  midland  baron  John  de  Verdun. 

In  1273  he  became  a  king's  clerk.  His  hrst 
royal  commission  was  levying  arrears  of  a  clerical 
tenth  granted  to  the  king.  Later  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  custody  of  various  Welsh 
casdes  and  honours  which  had  come  into  the 
king's  hands  on  the  death  of  George  de  Cantilupe 
[q.v.].  In  1275  he  surrendered  custody  of  Kilger- 
ran  but  retained  Abergavenny  till  1281  and  was 
embroiled  during  this  period  in  a  number  of  dis- 
putes with  the  tenants  of  the  honour.  In  1281  he 
was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  search  the  chir- 
ograph chests  for  all  deeds  relating  to  Jewish 
debts,  which  had  come  into  the  king's  hands 
through  the  forfeiture  of  the  creditors  concerned, 
and  then  to  levy  those  debts  for  the  king.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  was  also  given  the  status  of  a  justice 
of  the  Jews.  He  was  paid  as  such  down  to  1287 
and  in  1290  was  still  in  possession  of  a  key  to  the 
Jewish  treasurv',  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
actually  acted  as  a  justice  for  most  of  this  period, 
since  in  February  1283  he  was  appointed  to  the 
full-time  position  of  escheator  of  England  south 
of  Trent. 

He  held  this  position  until  iMay  1290,  when  he 
was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  and  his  lands 
seized,  probably  as  the  result  of  an  allegation 
made  against  him  in  the  course  of  the  'State 
Trials'.  One  contemporarv'  chronicler  (Bartholo- 
mew Cotton,  q.v.)  tells  us  that  he  attempted  to 
drown  himself  en  route  to  the  Tower  and  that  he 
also  attempted  to  dash  his  brains  out  while  in  cus- 
tody, but  he  came  to  no  harm  and  by  October  had 
been  released  and  begun  paying  a  fine.  By  Easter 
term  1 292  he  was  back  in  the  Tower  and  his  lands 
once  more  in  the  king's  hands,  apparently  after  a 
second  conviction.  .Although  the  amount  of  his 
tine  was  fixed  at  2,000  marks  as  early  as  October 
1292,  he  remained  in  prison  in  the  Tower  and 
later  in  Winchester  Castle  till  1294,  when  his 
release  was  obtained  in  return  for  a  promise  by 
1  lenrv  and  his  sureties  to  pay  the  fine  off  at  the 
rate  of  300  marks  a  year.  In  1299  he  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  king,  granting  him  some  of 
the  Northamptonshire  lands  he  had  acquired  in 
return  for  a  remission  of  all  the  king's  financial 
claims  against  him.  I  le  was  never  again  employed 
directly  by  the  king. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Henry  de  Bray  was 
ever  married  and  by  1284  he  had  taken  orders  in 
the  church  which  were  incompatible  with  married 
status.  I  le  is,  however,  known  to  have  had  a  son, 
also  named  I  lenrv .  I  le  was  still  alive  at  the  end  of 
13 II  but  was  dead  by  September  13 13. 


(Public  Record  Office,  Memoranda  Rolls  (E  159)  and 
Common  Pleas  Plea  Rolls  (CP  40);  Calendars  of  Patent 
and  Close  Rolls  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1.] 

Paul  Br.\nd 

HENRY  OF  EASTRY  {ft.  1 285-1 331),  monastic 
administrator,  was  born  to  unknown  parents, 
probably  in  the  village  of  Eastrv,  Kent,  as  his 
name  indicates.  While  still  a  young  man  he 
entered  the  Benedicdne  prion,  of  Christ  Church 
in  Canterburv'.  Over  the  next  few  years  he  gained 
considerable  administrative  experience,  serving 
first  as  a  member  of  the  household  of  .Archbishop 
Robert  Kilwardby  [q.v.]  and  later  as  warden  of 
the  priory 's  Essex  manors  and  as  treasurer  for  two 
terms.  In  1285  he  was  elected  prior  after  the 
resignation  of  Thomas  de  Ringmere,  and  he 
remained  in  charge  for  the  next  forty-seven  years. 
By  the  1290s  the  prion's  hnancial  base  was 
secure  enough  to  enable  Eastrv  to  invest  in  the 
local  land  market  and,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jews,  to  acquire  the  former  Jewish  tenements  in 
the  citv  of  Canterburv .  But  the  election  of  .Arch- 
bishop Robert  de  Winchelsea  [q.v.)  and  the  out- 
break of  war  with  France  and  Scotland  imposed 
new  strains  on  the  priorv's  resources.  Further- 
more, the  monks'  support  of  W  inchelsea  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Crown  caused  them  to  be  tem- 
porarily driven  out  of  their  house  and  they  had  to 
watch  their  grain  rot  in  their  granarv .  Eastrv ,  how- 
ever, reorganized  and  improved  the  method  of 
collecting  revenues  from  the  manors,  bringing  in 
additional  funds.  Later  high  grain  prices,  at  a  time 
of  excellent  harvests,  allowed  the  treasurers  to 
build  up  a  substantial  surplus.  By  the  end  of  1 299 
the  prion,  had  nearly  one  year's  revenue  in  hand. 

This  surplus  revenue  financed  agricultural 
improvement  and  extensive  rebuilding  at  both  the 
local  and  central  level.  Under  Eastrv 's  leadership 
the  priorv  poured  substantial  sums  into  increas- 
ing the  size  of  sheep  flocks  and  cow  herds.  In 
addition,  on  some  manors,  the  liberal  application 
of  marl  made  possible  an  extension  of  the  area 
under  wheat.  The  priorv  also  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  wind,  water,  and  fulling  mills. 
The  building  of  sea-walls  helped  to  protect  its 
marsh  manors  from  flooding.  On  the  manors 
themselves  new  barns,  halls,  and  chapels  were 
erected  and  in  the  house  at  Canterburv,  Eastry 
renovated  the  choir  and  chapter  house. 

During  the  political  unrest  of  Edward  ITs 
reign,  Eastrv  sought  to  restore  tranquillity  to  the 
realm.  He  co-operated  with  Walter  Reynolds 
[q.v.]  after  Reynolds  became  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  they  wrote  to  each  other  constantly, 
passing  on  gossip  and  information.  Both  men 
were  anxious  not  to  antagonize  any  faction,  but 
their  pleas  for  order,  at  a  dme  of  political  violence 
and  uncertainty ,  went  unheeded.  Nor  was  Eastry 
any  more  successful  in  maintaining  peace  at 
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home.  Within  the  convent  he  faced  a  group  of 
unruly,  ill-disciplined  monks;  his  tenants  at 
Sandwich  were  ousted  from  their  houses,  and  at 
one  point  the  citizens  of  Canterbur)  rose  in  revolt 
and  threatened  to  blockade  the  monks.  None  the 
less,  he  did  succeed  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
the  convent  and  on  his  death  in  133 1  he  left  the 
prior}  a  considerable  estate  of  books,  vestments, 
plate,  and  horses. 

(Eastr)  correspondence,  Canterburs  Cathedral  archives 
and  librar\;  Cambridge  Lniversit)  Libran,  MS  Ee  V 
31;  British  Libran,,  Cotton  MS  Galba  E  I\;  T.  L. 
Hogan,  'The  Memorandum  book  of  Henr\  de  Eastn, 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbur\',  Ph.D.  thesis 
(1966)  for  London  Universit};  J.  B.  Shepherd  (ed.), 
Literae  Cautuariaises,  vol.  1  (Rolls  Series),  1887-9.) 

.Mavis  E.  .Matf. 

HENRY  DE  WAKEFIELD  (f.1335-1395),  royal 
ser\ ant  and  bishop,  was  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  probably  from  a  family  of  modest 
account.  His  spinster  sister,  Alice,  lived  with  him 
and  was  his  principal  legatee.  Other  kinsfolk 
included  at  least  one  other  sister,  the  brothers 
John  and  Thomas  Sneynton,  Cecily  Sneynton, 
John  Thomas,  and  Eleanor  and  Joanne, 
daughters  of  .Agnes.  He  also  had  'poor  relations' 
in  Aton-in-Pickering  in  1395.  He  became  a  royal 
clerk,  probably  by  July  1359,  certainly  by  1361. 
Exhibiting  nothing  more  than  competence,  he 
became  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  on  27  June 
1369,  at  the  time  when  Edward  III,  and  hence 
his  court  and  government,  were  lapsing  into 
passivity. 

In  such  circumstances  Wakefield,  like  others 
well-placed,  could  direct  royal  patronage  in  the 
Church  towards  himself  without  doing  much  in 
return:  the  treasurership  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
(1369-75),  the  archdcaconn.  of  Northampton 
(1371-2),  the  prestigious  archdeaconr\  of  Can- 
terbury (1374-5),  and  much  el.se.  Wakefield  even 
secured  election  to  the  small  but  immensely  rich 
see  of  Ely  in  June  1373,  but  such  was  the  disarray 
round  the  old  king  that  Edward  III  also  nomi- 
nated his  confessor,  John  Woodruff.  Pope 
Gregory  XI  plumped  for  Thomas  .Arundel  [q.v.], 
the  twenty -year-old  son  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl 
of  Arundel  [q.v.],  and  a  future  archbishop  of 
Canterbur).  Undoubtedly  this  proved  the  right 
choice,  if  for  the  wrong  reasons.  On  12  Sep- 
tember 1375  the  pope  awarded  Wakefield  the 
lesser  see  of  Worcester,  his  share  of  the  spoils 
caned  out  between  royal  and  papal  envoys  at  the 
concordat  of  Bruges;  this  superseded  an  election 
by  the  chapter  of  their  prior,  supposedly  con- 
firmed by  the  king, 

Wakefield  was  consecrated  in  I  latfield  on  28 
October  1375.  According  to  scandal,  his  pro- 
motion al.so  da.shed  the  hopes  ol  John  Wydiffe 
(q.v, I,  who  thereupon  took  the  road  to  heterodoxy 
in  his  disappointment:  this  cannot  be  more  than  a 
fragment  of  the  story.  Wakefield  was  a  court  crea- 


ture, and  only  a  draught  animal  at  that.  Still,  after 
the  court  had  been  rocked  by  the  impeachments 
and  accusations  of  corruption  made  in  the  'Good 
Parliament'  of  1376,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster  [q.v.],  led  a  vicious  counter-attack 
against  the  critics,  and  on  1 1  January  1377  put  in 
Wakefield  as  treasurer  of  the  realm,  an  uncom- 
promising and  unconvincing  choice.  As  soon  as 
Edward  III  died  (Wakefield  being  an  executor  of 
his  will)  and  a  general  reconciliation  was  mooted 
to  look  after  the  young  Richard  II,  Wakefield  was 
replaced  (19  July  1377).  He  retired  from  public 
life  (or,  just  as  likely,  was  not  invited  to  continue 
in  it). 

Although  he  came  to  Parliaments  regularly 
enough,  he  spent  his  last  twenty  years  running  his 
diocese  with  the  same  competent  mediocrity  by 
which  he  had  come  by  it.  None  the  less,  his 
deathbed  will  is  a  surprisingly  sensitive  and  aus- 
tere statement,  with  an  unusual  concentration  of 
his  goods  upon  the  sick  and  poor,  especially  those 
amongst  his  own  tenants,  'particularly  those  who 
have  been  hurt  by  me'.  Though  his  kin,  senants, 
and  three  former  benefices  were  remembered 
dutifully  enough,  there  is  nothing  of  the  wider, 
political  world  where  he  had  made  his  fortune, 
scarcely  more  of  his  own  diocese  or  even  of  the 
cathedral  itself,  before  whose  pulpit  he  sought 
burial.  He  died  the  next  day,  1 1  March  1395. 

[W.  P.  .\larett  (ed.),  A  Calendar  of  the  Register  ofllenr}' 
Wakefield,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  1375-95,  \Vorccstcrshire 
Histon,  Societ\',  new  series,  vol.  vii,  1972  (includes  will); 
R.  G.  Davies,  'The  Episcopal  .Appointments  in  England 
and  Wales  of  1375',  Medianal  Studies,  vol.  xiiv,  1982; 
R.  G.  Davies,  'The  Episcopate  in  England  and  Wales, 
1375-1443',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1974)  for  the  Universit)  of 
Manchester.)  R.  G.  Davifs 

HEPPLEWHITE,  George  {d.  1786),  cabinet- 
maker and,  probably,  furniture  designer,  is  first 
recorded  at  Christmas  1785  when  he  and  his  son, 
George,  insured  premises  at  48  Redcross  Street, 
Cripplegate,  with  the  Sun  Insurance  Company. 
'Utensils  and  stock'  were  valued  at  ^^500.  I  lep- 
plewhite  had  died  intestate  at  Redcross  Street  by 
27  June  1 780,  when  administration  was  granted 
to  his  widow,  .Alice.  1  lis  estate  w as  valued  under 
£600.  In  1786  'Kepplewhite  &  Son'  (sic)  were 
listed  in  Lowndes  London  director*  at  48  Red- 
cross  Street.  The  auction  ol  '  The  valuable  stock 
in  trade  and  household  furniture  ol  .Mr.  1  lepple- 
white,  cabinet  manufacturer  deceased'  was 
announced  in  the  Piihlic  Ledger  (10  October 
1786).  That  another  son,  John,  subscribed  to  the 
Treatise  011  the  i'ivc  Orders  iif.  Ircliitccttire  ( 1 787)  by 
(ieorge  Richardson,  a  draughtsman  lor  the  Adam 
firm,  suggests  connections  with  the  book  trade 
and  architectural  circles. 

In  1788  Isaac  |q.v.)  and  Josiah  Taylor  jnib- 
lishcd  The  Cahinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer's  (iiiidc: 
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or,  repository'  of  designs  for  a-ery  article  of  household 
furniture,  in  the  newest  and  most  approved  taste  .  .  . 
The  whole  exhibiting  near  three  hundred  different 
designs,  engraved  on  one  hundred  and  tiventy-six 
plates:  from  drawings  b)>A.  Hepplewhite  (sic)  and  Co. 
cabinet-makers  from  their  architectural  library'  at 
no.  56  Holborn.  No  compendium  of  furniture 
designs  had  appeared  since  1762,  when  Thomas 
Chippendale  [q.v.]  issued  the  third  edition  of  his 
Gentleman  and  Cabinet-Maker's  Director.  In  pub- 
lishing the  I  lepplewhite  Guide  the  Taylors  were 
filling  a  yawning  gap.  The  plates  were  issued  in 
batches  at  the  beginning  of  July,  September,  and 
October  1787.  In  January  and  February  1788  a 
subscription  was  promoted  in  such  papers  as  the 
Lincoln,  Rutland  and  Stamford  Mercur}'  and  Wil- 
liamson 's  Liverpool  Advertiser.  The  price  was  two 
guineas.  The  preface  adopts  a  modest  tone:  'To 
unite  elegance  and  utility,  and  blend  the  useful 
with  the  agreeable,  has  ever  been  considered  a 
difficult,  but  an  honourable  task.'  It  stressed  the 
Guide's  utility  to  'the  mechanic',  'to  young  work- 
men in  general,  and  occasionally  to  more  experi- 
enced ones'.  A  successful  subscription  'enabled 
us  to  exceed  the  number  of  plates  originally 
proposed'. 

The  designs,  covering  many  furniture  types, 
are  plain  and  functional  or  in  a  competent  but 
unimaginative  neo-classical  manner,  which 
seems  indebted  to  the  example  of  James  Wyatt 
[q.v.].  Given  their  backward  character  and  the 
fact  that  they  appeared  scarcely  a  year  after 
George  I  lepplewhite's  death,  the  traditional 
suggestion  that  Alice,  his  widow,  was  capitalizing 
on  his  designs  seems  plausible.  I  lowever,  the 
appearance  in  1789  of  a  second  edition  with  an 
extra  plate,  and  of  six  plates  signed  'I  lepplewhite' 
or  TIeppelwhite'  dated  October,  November,  and 
December  1792,  and  May  1793,  in  The  Cabinet- 
Makers'  London  Book  of  Prices  of  1793  suggests 
that  the  firm  designed  after  his  death.  This  was 
proven  when,  in  reaction  to  criticism  from  Tho- 
mas Sheraton  [q.v.],  who  stated  in  his  Cabinet- 
maker and  Upholsterer's  Drawing  Book  (1793)  that 
the  Hepplewhite  Guide  had  'already  caught  the 
decline'  in  design  standards,  a  third  edition  was 
issued  in  1794  containing  new  or  altered  plates, 
in  which  many  cunilinear  or  shield-back  chairs 
and  sofas  of  1 788  are  replaced  by  neat  rectilinear 
forms  in  the  French  st>le,  which  Sheraton  had 
derived  from  IIenr\  Holland  [q.v.]  at  Carlton 
House.  Usualh  the  Guide's  text,  containing  infor- 
mation on  nomenclature,  fashion,  materials, 
finishes,  and  upholsten,  was  altered  in  1794  to 
take  account  of  the  altered  plates,  only  two  of 
which  bear  that  date,  but,  curiously,  comments  of 
1788  on  a  chair  'executed  with  a  good  effect  for 
his  Royal  1  lighness  the  Prince  of  Wales'  apply,  in 
1794,  to  a  completely  different  design. 

The  I  lepplewhite  Guide  was  influential  beyond 
England,  in  America,  in  Denmark,  where  j.  C. 


Lillie  used  it  in  designing  chairs  for  Liselund  in 
1793,  and  in  Germany,  where  V.  G.  Hoffmann 
pirated  Hepplewhite  designs  in  his  Meubles- 
Alagazin  (Leipzig,  1795).  A  late  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Hepplewhite  revival  led  to  an  1897  reprint  of 
the  Guide  by  Batsford,  and  a  modest  myth  grew 
up  around  George  I  lepplewhite,  who  was  stated 
to  have  been  apprenticed  to  Gillow  s  of  Lancaster 
and  London;  in  1801,  however,  they  wrote  'We 
have  not  Hebbelthwaite's  Publication.' 

(G.  Beard  and  C.  Gilbert  (eds.).  Dictionary  of  English 
Fumiiure  Makers  1660-1840,  1986. j         SimonJkrvis 

HERBERT,  Aubrey  Nigel  Henry  Molyneux 

(1880-1923),  politician,  diplomat,  traveller,  and 
secret  agent,  was  born  3  April  1880  at  Ilighclere 
Casde,  Hampshire,  the  son  of  Henry  Howard 
Molyneux  Herbert,  fourth  Earl  of  Camar\'on 
[q.v.],  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  under 
Lord  Derby  (1866-7)  and  Disraeli  (1874-8),  and 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  Lord  Salisbury 
(1885-6),  and  his  second  wife  Elisabeth  Cathar- 
ine ('Elsie'),  daughter  of  Henry  Howard  of  Grey- 
stoke  Casde,  Cumberland,  his  first  cousin. 
.\ubrey  was  the  elder  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  by  the  second  marriage,  Lord  Carnar- 
von already  having  had  a  son  and  three  daughters 
by  his  first.  Although  born  into  a  family  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  I  lerbert  suffered  an  afflic- 
tion of  the  eyes  from  an  early  age  which  made  him 
effectively  blind  for  much  of  his  life.  1  le  scraped 
through  the  Eton  of  Dr  Edmond  W  arre  [q.v.], 
under  the  particular  care  of  .Arthur  Benson  [q.v.], 
his  housemaster,  without  distinction,  but  in  1902 
gained  a  first  class  in  modern  history  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  also  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  as  a  roof-climber,  despite  his  blind- 
ness. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  he  was  secured  the  pos- 
ition of  honorary  attache  at  the  embassy  in  Tokyo 
in  1902,  but  never  allowed  himself  to  become 
much  interested  in  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It  was  his 
next  appointment  in  March  1904,  to  the  embassy 
in  Constantinople,  which  fired  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  Middle  East  and  settled  the  subsequent 
course  of  his  brief  but  eventful  life.  He  was  the 
model  for  the  eponymous  hero  of  Greerimantle 
(19 1 6)  bv  John  Buchan,  first  Baron  Tweedsmuir 
[q.v.]. 

On  his  marriage  in  1910  to  Mary  Gertrude, 
only  child  of  John  Robert  William  \  esey,  fourth 
Viscount  de  \ esci,  and  his  wife  Lady  Evelyn 
Charteris,  daughter  of  the  tenth  Earl  of  W  emyss, 
his  mother  gave  him  Pixton  Park,  in  Somerset, 
with  5,000  acres,  and  a  substantial  family  prop- 
erty in  Portofino,  Italy.  Lady  de  \  esci  gave  them 
her  splended  London  house  at  28  Bruton  Street, 
and  it  was  thought  he  should  have  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. After  twice  contesting  South  Somerset  in 
the  Conservative  interest  in  191  o,  he  won  in  the 
'coupon'  election  of  1911  and  remained  an  MP 
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for  the  rest  of  his  life,  for  South  Somerset  until 
1918,  and  then  for  Yeovil. 

Membership  of  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  interrupt  his  extensive  travelling  in  the 
Middle  East.  Throughout  19 11  his  attention  was 
focused  almost  exclusively  on  the  Balkans,  to 
which  he  travelled  frequently,  having  many 
friends  among  remote  inland  brigands  as  well  as 
among  the  cream  of  Kemal  Atatiirk's  reformist 
movement  in  Constantinople.  Mis  tireless  work 
for  the  cause  of  .Albanian  nationalism  was  re- 
warded in  19 1 3  with  the  first  of  t\vo  enquiries  on 
the  point  of  whether  he  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  throne  of  Albania,  if  it  was  formally 
offered  to  him.  On  this  occasion  Herbert  was 
quite  keen  to  accept,  but  H.  H.  Asquith,  later  first 
Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith  (a  close  family 
friend),  was  not  encouraging  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  (later  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  q.v.),  the 
foreign  secretary ,  was  against  any  British  involve- 
ment in  the  Balkan  tangle.  The  prize  this  time 
went  to  Prince  \\  illiam  of  Weid,  representing  the 
.'\ustrian  faction.  He  did  not  last  six  months. 
Herbert  was  largely  responsible  for  the  creation 
of  the  modern,  independent  state  of  Albania  after 
World  War  I,  championing  the  rights  of  the 
Albanians  against  the  other  Balkan  states. 

On  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  Herbert 
joined  the  Irish  Guards,  despite  his  near-blind- 
ness, by  the  simple  method  of  buying  himself  a 
second  lieutenant's  uniform  and  falling  in  as  the 
regiment  boarded  ship  for  France  in  August 
19 1 4.  .After  being  wounded  and  briefly  taken 
prisoner  during  the  retreat  from  .Mons,  he  joined 
the  Intelligence  Bureau  in  Cairo,  later  known  as 
the  .Arab  Bureau,  in  December  19 14  with  T.  E. 
Lawrence  [q.v.],  who  became  a  close  friend  and 
ally.  As  liason  officer  and  interpreter,  he  took  part 
in  the  Gallipoli  campaign  in  19 15.  He  found  that 
his  ready  command  of  French,  Italian,  German, 
Turkish,  .Arabic,  Greek,  and  Albanian,  and  his 
personal  friendship  with  many  of  the  key  figures 
in  the  area,  made  his  presence  invaluable  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  although  eyebrows  were 
sometimes  raised  at  his  unremittingly  pro- 
Turkish  stance.  I  le  spent  the  rest  of  the  war  in 
intelligence  work  in  Mesopotamia,  Salonika,  and 
Italy. 

By  1920,  although  still  receiving  the  (^onsena- 
tive  whip  in  Parliament,  I  lerbert  regarded  him- 
self as  an  Independent,  formally  crossing  the 
floor  on  the  Irish  vote  (m  20  November  and  there- 
after sitting  on  whichever  side  he  felt  inclined. 
Effectively  he  was  immersed  in  Albanian  politics, 
although  in  February  1921,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Basil  Ihomson  Iq.v.j  of  Scotland  Yard's  Special 
Branch,  he  (ravelled  to  (lermany  for  a  secret 
meeting  with  Talaat,  the  Turk  generally  held 
responsible  for  the  post-war  Armenian  mas- 
sacres. Eater  that  year,  in  (Constantinople,  he 
found  himself  put  under  surveillance  by  British 


militan,-  intelligence,  the  task  being  entrusted  to 
his  nephew,  Henr\  Herbert,  Lord  Porchester 
(later  sixth  Earl  of  Carnarvon). 

Herbert's  eccentricity  was  to  dress  as  a  tramp, 
and  his  appearance  was  further  affected  by  his 
blindness  and  by  a  piebald  hair  coloration,  after 
an  early  attack  of  alopecia.  Herbert  and  his  wife 
had  one  son  and  three  daughters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Laura,  was  the  wife  of  Evelyn  Waugh 
[q.v.].  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  Herbert  was  revi- 
sited by  the  total  blindness  which  had  afflicted  his 
earlier  years.  In  1923,  at  a  Balliol  gaudy,  he  met 
his  old  tutor,  A.  L.  Smith  [q.v.],  now  the  master, 
who  advised  him  that  the  best  cure  for  blindness 
was  to  have  the  teeth  extracted.  Following  this 
advice,  Herbert  developed  blood  poisoning  and 
died  23  September  1923  at  his  London  home  in 
Bruton  Street. 

[Desmond  MacCarthy,  .-^  Memoir,  1924;  .Aubrey  Her- 
bert, .VJows,  Anzac,  and  Km,  1919  (reprinted  1930  with 
introduction  by  Desmond  .\lacCarthy);  Aubrey  Her- 
bert, Ben  Kendim,  u  Record  of  Eastern  Travel,  1924;  .Mar- 
garet Fit/Herbert,  The  Man  mho  was  Greenmanlle,  1983; 
personal  knowledge.]  Aubf.ron  W.-kugh 

HERLAND,  Hugh  (f.1330-1411),  London  car- 
penter, was  probably  the  son  of  William  Herland 
(died  1375),  with  whom  he  impressed  carpenters 
in  1360  for  work  at  Westminster  Palace  and  the 
Tower  of  London.  In  1364  Hugh  was  granted 
wages  of  8d.  a  day  when  working  at  Westminster. 
On  10  October  1366  he  was  granted /;6  13s.  4d.  a 
year  for  life  on  account  of  his  long  sen  ice  and  a 
small  house  by  the  palace  for  keeping  his  tools 
and  moulds,  and  in  1368  and  1370  he  had  grants 
of  the  pesage  of  wools  at  Queenborough,  Kent. 
On  William  Herland's  death  in  1375  he  received 
the  office  of  disposer  of  the  king's  works  of  car- 
pentr>-  at  £18  5s.  a  year  and  a  robe.  Next  year  he 
supervised  works  at  Havering  manor  in  Essex. 

After  Edward  Ill's  death  Herland  was  re- 
granted  the  pesage  of  wools  at  Queenborough, 
and  in  1378  received  also  the  pesage  at  Sandwich 
and  was  appointed  carpenter  and  controller  of 
works  at  Rochester  Castle.  Appointed  in  March 
1379  one  of  the  king's  master  carpenters,  in  1380 
he  was  charged  with  works  at  1  ,eeds  (lasllc,  Kent, 
though  he  continued  at  Rochester  until  1387.  At 
this  time  he  also  impressed  fifty  carpenters  for 
.service  in  Brittany,  and  worked  on  Portchester 
Castle,  Hampshire.  In  1383  he  surrendered  his 
post  as  a  master  carpenter  because  'verging  on  old 
age',  but  his  fees  and  robe  were  continued.  With 
the  masons  I  Icnrv  Yevele  and  W  illiam  W  ynford 
[qq.v.|  he  entered  into  a  contract  for  repairs  at 
(iarisbrooke  Castle  (Isle  ol  Wight)  in  1384. 

I'rom  about  1380  .Master  I  lugh  was  in  charge 
ol  the  timber-work  for  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
from  1387  he  also  worked  lor  Bishop  William  of 
Wykeham  [q.v.j  at  I  lighclere,  Hampshire.  In 
1388-95  he  al.so  worked  fi)r  Wykeham  at 
Bishop's  Waltham.  With  Yevele  and  Wynford  he 
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was  put  in  charge  of  repairs  at  Winchester  Castle 
in  1390,  and  also  at  Canterbury  Castle.  From 
1387  onwards  he  supenised  the  carpentn,'  of 
Winchester  College,  though  his  home  was  in 
Upchurch  in  Kent  when  in  1390,  with  his  wife 
Joan,  he  bought  large  propert\-  in  Kingston  upon 
Thames,  and  also  took  a  sixt>-year  lease  of  the 
Bishop's  Hall  there  from  18  October  1392. 

Ilerland's  last  and  greatest  work,  the  new  roof 
of  hammer-beam  construction  for  Westminster 
Hall,  started  injanuarv  1394  and  continued  until 
shortly  after  1400:  Master  Hugh  was  both  master 
carpenter  and  controller.  Notwithstanding  this 
heaw  responsibilit) ,  1  lerland  w  as  still  one  of  the 
masters  charged  with  repairs  at  Winchester  Cas- 
tle, and  in  1398  was  to  impress  labour  for  making 
a  new  harbour  at  Great  Yarmouth.  In  1400  he 
was  put  on  a  commission  to  investigate  the  repair 
of  the  timber  bridge  over  the  Thames  in 
Kingston,  and  in  1402  was  entertained  to  supper 
by  the  warden  of  Winchester  College.  At  the  end 
of  1404  he  retired  from  his  position  as  king's  chief 
carpenter,  but  his  pensions  were  paid  until  18 
October  1 4 1 1 . 1  lugh's  son  Thomas  I  lerland  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lease  of  Bishop's  I  lall  in  Kingston, 
and  in  1413-14  entertained  King  1  lenn.  \'  there. 
IJ.  \\iT\t\,  English Mediaaal ArchitecU,  1984.] 

JOH.N  HaR\FY 

HERLE,  William  {d.  1589?),  political  agent  and 
envoy,  was  persona  grain  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth  1 
by  1560.  'Though  described  as  a  gentleman,  and 
obviously  well  educated,  his  birth,  parentage,  and 
schooling  all  remain  obscure.  William  Cecil, 
Baron  Burghley  [q.v.j,  was  his  principal  master 
and  patron  and  his  exceptional  utilitv  to  the 
government  lay  in  his  linguistic  achievements. 
Herle  spoke  Latin,  Flemish,  and  Italian;  probably 
also  French  and  Spanish.  I  le  was  a  specialist  on 
the  Netherlands  and  studied  the  affairs  of  France 
and  Spain.  I  le  must  have  been  radical  in  religion 
and  he  fa\  oured  English  support  for  the  cause  of 
the  Netherlands,  possibly  being  used  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham  |q.v.|  and  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester  [q.v.|,  to  urge  this  policy  on  Burghley. 
Herle  ser\ed  on  \arious  missions,  as  envoy  to 
Hamburg,  the  Netherlands,  Cologne,  Emden, 
and  Utrecht.  Normally,  however,  he  was  resident 
in  London,  operating  as  an  undercover  agent 
there.  l"o  gather  intelligence  he  interrogated 
Catholics,  suspects,  and  prisoners,  and  even 
requested  employment  as  'sur\eyor  of 
foreigners'. 

It  seems  that  I  lerle  was  rather  exploited  than 
gainfully  employed.  He  had  to  support  a  sister 
and  her  children — the  only  relatives  we  know 
of — and  his  whole  career  was  blighted  by  impe- 
cuniosity.  At  one  time  he  engaged  in  privateering 
and  Burghley  recommended  marriage  to  any  rich 
widow.  In  1580  he  obtained,  and  sold,  the  office 
of  ragler  (sherifO  in  Cardiganshire.  In  1582  and 


1586  he  sened  Leicester  in  the  Netherlands  and 
later  in  1586  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
Callington,  Cornwall.  Eventually  he  obtained  an 
annuit)  from  the  Exchequer  of  £66  13s.  4d.,  but 
he  was  already  close  to  death.  Little  is  known  of 
Herle's  character  and  quaUties  and  comments 
tend  to  be  coloured  by  financial  altercations. 
Burghley  commended  his  learning  and  wisdom, 
and  his  correspondence  demonstrates  his  abilitv'. 
Apparently  Herle  never  married,  whether  rich 
widow  or  otherwise.  He  began  to  fail  about  the 
middle  of  1588  and  probablv  died  in  January 
1589. 

|P.  W.  Hasler  (ed.).  The  House  of  Commons  1^^8-1603, 
1981.)  N.M.Sutherland 

HERNE,  Sir  Joseph  (1639-1699),  merchant, 
financier,  and  .\1P,  was  born  in  London  and  bap- 
tized 17  April  1639,  the  eighth  son  of  Nicholas 
Heme,  merchant  tailor,  and  fourth  son  of  Susan, 
his  second  wife.  His  early  career  is  obscure,  but  in 
1 67 1  he  became  a  freeman  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  on  23  July  1672  he  married  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Sir  John  Frederick  of  Old 
Jewr\,  London.  Frederick  was  himself  a  major 
figure  in  trade  w  ith  the  Peninsula  and  1  lerne  suc- 
ceeded him  as  head  of  their  joint  firm  in  1685. 
The  Hemes  had  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 

During  the  1670s  Heme's  elder  brother,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Heme  (<.i 629-1 679),  second  son  of 
Susan  and  also  partner  in  the  firm,  was  the  more 
prominent  in  public  life.  But  in  1678  Joseph  was 
elected  to  the  committee  of  tfie  East  India  com- 
pany, sening  continuously  down  to  1686,  and 
then  from  1687  to  1694  and  from  1698  until  his 
death.  In  1686  he  became  a  London  alderman, 
sitting  for  Broad  Street;  but  he  discharged  him- 
self the  follow  ing  year,  probably  in  anticipation  of 
the  purging  of  Anglicans  from  the  bench.  .Mem- 
bership of  the  .Mercers'  Companv  followed  in 
1687. 

It  was  after  the  Revolution,  howe\er,  that 
Heme,  having  been  elected  MP  for  Dartmouth 
on  28  November  1689  (representing  the  con- 
stituency until  his  death),  and  knighted  on  15 
September  1690,  emerged  to  some  prominence. 
I  le  invested  widely  in  a  number  of  the  new  indus- 
trial and  trading  concerns  of  the  early  1690s  and, 
in  partnership  w  ith  the  goldsmith  banker  Sir  Ste- 
phen Evance  and  others,  used  his  international 
trading  connections  to  handle  the  government's 
militar}  remittances,  first  to  Ireland  (i  690-1)  and 
then,  between  .May  1691  and  October  1694,  to 
the  Continent.  This  latter  business  was  under- 
taken in  the  most  difficult  financial  circumstances 
and,  even  after  the  newly  founded  Bank  of 
England  had  taken  over  from  Heme,  it  was  his 
credit  that  kept  the  artillery  train  in  Flanders  from 
star\ing  late  in  1694. 

Elected  governor  of  the  East  India  Company 
for    1690-2,   Heme   defended   the   company's 
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monopoly  and  the  record  of  its  previous  governor, 
Sirjosiah  Child  [q.v.],  in  the  Commons.  With  Sir 
Thomas  Cooke,  his  successor  as  governor.  Heme 
appears  to  have  been  part)  to  some  extremely 
shady  deals  to  break  up  the  opposition  group  in 
1693-4,  and  to  have  engaged  in  briber,  to  help 
secure  a  new  charter  for  the  company  in  1694;  all 
this  brought  a  parliamentar>  storm  on  his  head  in 
the  spring  of  1696.  But  when  in  1698  a  new  com- 
pany finally  won  the  trade  in  return  for  a  loan  of 
£1  million,  Heme  broke  with  Child  and  brought 
the  'old'  company  into  the  subscription  so  that  it 
could  continue  in  the  trade. 

East  India  affairs  apart,  Heme's  parliamentan,' 
career  was  limited  to  sitting  on  a  number  of  com- 
mittees (the  committee  set  up  early  in  1695  to 
prevent  the  clipping  of  the  coin  being  probably 
the  most  notable).  During  1696  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  a  land  bank,  but  the  subscription  failed;  and  in 
1697  he  was  made  one  of  the  trustees  for  circulat- 
ing exchequer  bills.  .As  chairman  of  the  trustees,  it 
fell  to  Heme  to  face  the  parliamentary  attack  of 
earlv  1698  on  the  fraudulent  endorsements  of 
these  bills  by  (Sir)  Charles  Duncombe  [q.v.]. 
.About  the  same  time,  and  rather  surprisingly  for  a 
Tory  committed  to  the  old  East  India  Company 
and  one  who  had  lost  the  remittance  contract  to 
the  newly  founded  Bank  of  England,  Heme  also 
joined  the  so-called  tobacco  contractors.  These 
contractors  had  won  from  Peter  the  Great  the 
right  to  export  tobacco  from  England  to  Russia, 
but  many  were  'whiggish'  and  closely  connected 
with  both  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  soon  to  be 
established  'new'  East  India  Company.  (Possibly 
this  connection  has  some  bearing  on  Heme's 
break  with  Child.) 

Heme  died  suddenly  of  a  brain  haemorrhage 
26  Februan.  1699  worth  'near  £200,000'  and 
received  a  sumptuous  funeral. 

(J.  R.  Woodhcad,  The  Rulers  of  I  mi  Jon  i66o-i68g, 
1965;  B.  13.  Ilcnning,  7'lie  House  of  Com  mom  1660- 
i6go,  19K3;  unpublished  biography  of  Heme  for  the 
1690-17 1 4  IlistoPt  of  PaHiament,  Miston  of  Parlia- 
ment'Iru.st;  D.  W.Jones,  War  and  Economy  in  the  Age  of 
William  III  and  Marlborough,  i988;Jac()b  M.  Price,  'The 
Tobacco  .Ad\  enture  to  Russia',  Transaelions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society ,  new  series,  vol.  li,  part  i ,  1 96 1 .  | 

D.  W.JONKS 

HERRINGMAN,  Henry  (i 628-1 704),  book- 
seller-publisher, was  bom  in  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
the  son  of  John  Herringman,  yeoman,  and  was 
christened  14  March  1628  at  the  Carshalton  par- 
i.sh  church.  I  lis  mother's  name  may  have  been 
Margaret.  I  le  sened  an  apprenticeship  with  the 
l^mdon  bookseller  Abel  Roper  from  i  August 
1644  until  28Junc  1652,  when  he  became  free  of 
the  Stationers'  (Company. 

I  icrringman  is  probably  best  known  as  the 
publisher  of  John  I)r)dcn  Iq.v.J,  but  his  Hrst 
cnicrpri<iing  move  was  to  purchase  the  stock  of 


John  Ilolden,  who  had  died  in  May  1652,  and  to 
set  up  business  at  1  lolden's  former  shop  at  the 
Blue  Anchor  in  the  Lower  Walk,  New  Exchange, 
during  1653.  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.]  writes  of 
several  occasions  when  he  met  friends  and  had 
news  of  Herringman's  authors  there.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  began  buying  copyrights:  the  first 
book  to  bear  his  imprint  was  an  edition  of 
Horace's  Lyrics,  published  in  1653;  the  first  copy- 
right he  registered  with  the  Stationers'  Company 
was  a  translation  by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  [q.v.]  of 
.Albert  the  Great's  Treatise  Adhering  to  God, 
entered  19  September  1653.  By  the  late  1660s  it 
is  almost  certain  that,  as  Thomas  Shadwell  [q.v.] 
suggests  in  The  Medal  of  John  Bayes  (1682),  he 
began  employing  the  young  Dn  den  to  write  pre- 
faces, commencing  a  relationship  that  developed 
through  the  1660s  and  1670s  when  Herringman 
bought  up  the  copyrights  to  most  of  Drvden's 
work.  Dr\den  briefly  mentions  his  publisher  in 
MacFlecknoe  (1682),  describing  Herringman  as 
captain  of  a  guard  of 'bilk'd  stationers'. 

Herringman's  early  association  with  the  estab- 
lished Hterar)  publisher  Humphrey  Moseley 
[q.v.]  was  another  important  element  of  his 
career.  The  Uvo  published  a  number  of  works 
together  and,  after  Moseley's  death  in  1661, 
Herringman  purchased  from  Moseley's  estate 
copyrights  to  the  poems  of  Abraham  Cowley, 
Richard  Crashaw,  Sir  John  Denham,  John 
Donne,  Sir  John  Suckling,  and  Edmund  Waller 
[qq.v.],  as  well  as  some  of  the  plays  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Sir  William  Davenant  [qq.v.].  Although 
numerous  entries  in  the  Stationers'  Company 
register  attest  to  the  variety  of  1  lerringman's  early 
trade  list,  he  concentrated  on  the  publication  of 
belles-lettres  from  the  1660s. 

I  lis  middle  career  w  as  assisted  in  some  ways  by 
the  great  fire  of  London,  which  saw  the  disrup- 
tion of  his  competitors'  businesses  and  the  des- 
truction of  whole  editions  of  many  books, 
including  much  of  Shakespeare's  third  folio. 
1  lerringman  was  instrumental  in  the  publication 
of  the  fourth.  Herringman  bought  few  copyrights 
alter  1678,  concentrating  instead  on  republishing 
popular  literary  works  and  bringing  out  collected 
editions — Francis  Beaumont  and  John  Fletcher 
[qq.v.]  in  1679,  Shakespeare  in  1685,  Jonson  in 
1692.  In  1684  he  turned  over  the  retail  side  of  his 
business  to  I'rancis  Saunders  and  his  partner 
Joseph  Knight.  A  year  later  he  became  master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company. 

It  is  evident  from  iiis  will,  written  the  day 
belbre  his  death,  that  I  lerringman's  iiope  was  to 
keep  his  publisiiing  business  in  the  lamily.  I  le 
stipulated  that  his  kinsman  John  I  lerringman 
should  have  'my  ( ^oppyes  and  partes  ol  ( ioppys  of 
Books  as  they  stand  entered  in  the  Register 
Booke  of  the  Company  of  Staconers  .  .  .  provided 
that  he  senes  out  his  seaven  years  of  Apprenli- 
shipp  justly  and  truly'.  Instead  the  younger  I  lerr- 
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ingman  abandoned  a  book-trade  career  for  the 
wardenship  of  the  Carshahon  parish  church. 
Many  of  these  copies  were  acquired  by  Jacob 
'I'onson  [q.v.],  who  developed  even  more  strongly 
the  line  of  Hne  literan.  publishing  begun  by 
Moseley  and  I  lerringman. 

Herringman  probably  retired  to  Carshalton  in 
the  mid- 1 690s,  when  his  name  no  longer  appears 
in  the  Poor  Rate  ledgers  for  the  parish  of  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields.  He  married  Alice  Abel  29 
September  1653  at  the  church  of  St  Dunstan  in 
the  West,  London,  and  with  her  had  rt\e 
daughters  and  four  sons.  Herringman  died  in 
Carshalton  1 5  January  1 704  and  was  buried  at  the 
parish  church,  where  there  is  a  memorial. 

[C.  William  Miller,  'Henry  Herringman,  Restoration 
Bookseller-Publisher',  Papm  of  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of. America,  vol.  vlii,  1948,  pp.  292-306;  I  lenn,  R. 
Plomer,  A  Dictionary'  of  the  Booksellers  aiul  Printers  who 
mere  at  Work  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  from  1 641  to 
i66j,  1907;  Carshalton,  St  Dunstan  in  the  \V  est,  and  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields  parish  registers;  Henr>  Herr- 
ingman's  will,  PROB/i  1/474/  40.)     ^-  ^-  Ff.roin.wd 

HERSCHEL,  Sir  William  James,  second  bar- 
onet (1833-1917),  the  originator  of  Hngerprint- 
ing  as  a  means  of  identiHcation,  was  born  in 
Slough  9  January  1833,  the  eldest  child  in  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  nine  daughters  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  (q.v.],  astronomer  and  chemist, 
and  his  wife  Margaret  Brodie,  daughter  of  the 
Revd  Alexander  Stewart,  Presbvterian  minister  of 
Blair  Atholl. 

He  was  educated  at  Clapham  Grammar 
School  and  the  East  India  Company's  college  at 
Haileyburv.  From  1853  he  served  in  Bengal, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Board 
of  Revenue  at  Calcutta,  commissioner  of  Cooch 
Behar  (1874),  district  judge  in  Dingepore  and 
Nuddea,  and  magistrate  and  collector  in  several 
districts  including  .Midnapore  (1866-71),  Shaha- 
bad  (1877),  and  1  iooghly.  Whilst  in  Jungipoor  in 
1 858  he  realized  that  taking  and  recording  finger- 
prints could  prevent  impersonation.  Over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  he  noted  that  not  only  were 
the  ridge  and  furrow  patterns  of  each  individual's 
prints  unique,  but  that  they  never  changed. 
Although  fingerprinting  was  not  officially 
adopted  in  India  until  1897  it  was  Herschel  who, 
when  a  magistrate  in  Ilooghly  in  1877-8,  insti- 
tuted the  first  known  system. 

Despite  claims  made  by  1  lenrv  Faulds,  who 
was  the  first  to  publish  on  the  subject,  the  import- 
ance of  1  lerschel's  contribution  is  generally 
recognized.  His  work  as  the  pioneer  of  finger- 
printing was  later  built  upon  by  Sir  Francis 
Galton  and  Sir  Edward  Henrv  [qq.v.],  whose 
methodical  and  systematic  methods  had  practical 
applications  tor  the  detection  of  criminals. 
Herschel  pays  tribute  to  them  in  his  book  The 
Origin  of  Finger-printing  (19 16). 


He  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  in  1871,  left 
India  in  1878,  and  settled  in  Oxford.  There  he 
became  an  unattached  member  of  the  university 
and,  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  forty -eight,  was 
awarded  a  first-class  degree  in  theology.  For  a 
few  years  he  was  a  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Hertford 
College  and  in  191 1  pubHshed  ^4  Gospel  Mono- 
gram. 

Living  at  Lawn  Upton,  Littlemore,  he  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  philanthropic  and  religious 
activities,  including  the  Temperance  Society ,  and 
recorded  the  local  dialect  and  vocabulary .  I  le  was 
a  member  of  Oxfordshire  county  council  from 
1895  to  1904.  Inspired  perhaps  by  his  father's 
early  photographic  inventions,  he  took  a  special 
interest  in  colour  photography .  W  hen  presiding 
at  the  photographic  convention  held  in  Oxford  in 
1 90 1,  Herschel  described  developments  by  F.  E. 
Ives  and  G.  J.  Lippmann. 

An  efficient  but  gentle  administrator,  with  a 
particular  sympathy  and  concern  for  the  least 
important,  he  let  people  make  their  own 
decisions  whilst  watching  from  the  background. 
'Sir  \\  illiam  the  Good',  an  Indian  called  him  in 
a  farewell  tribute.  Typical  of  him,  wrote  a 
friend,  was  his  willingness  to  'clothe  himself  in 
the  humility  of  a  commoner's  gown'  {Oxford 
Magazine,  2  November  191 7). 

In  1864  he  married  Anne  Emma  Haldane, 
daughter  of  .Alfred  Hardcastle  of  Hatcham 
1  louse,  Surrey.  She  died  at  the  birth  of  their 
youngest  son  in  1873,  leaving  three  other  young 
children,  tw  o  girls  and  a  boy.  I  lerschel  mo\  ed  to 
Warfield,  Berkshire,  in  1908,  died  there  24 
October  191 7,  and  is  buried  in  the  family  vault 
in  Ilawkhurst,  Kent.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcv  bv  his  son  John  Charles  William  (born 
1869). 

ITrederick  R.  Cherrill,  The  Fingerprint  System  at  Scotland 
Yard,  1954;  Gerald  Lambourne,  The  Fingerprint  Story, 
1984;  India  Office  Library  records;  family  papers  (Bod- 
leian Library);  information  from  relatives,  the  Finger- 
print Society,  and  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.) 

.\nn  Spokfs  Sv.VtONDS 

HERVEY  OF  BORER\M  (ri  228-1 277), 
administrator,  was  probably  born  some  time 
before  1228  in  the  village  of  Boreham  in  Essex 
and  was  the  son  of  Ralph,  son  of  William  of  Bore- 
ham, minor  landowner.  He  had  at  least  one 
brother,  named  John.  I  lis  first  appearance  in  sur- 
viving records  appears  to  be  late  in  1 249,  when  he 
was  appointed  the  abbot  of  Westminster's 
attorney  for  litigation  in  the  Common  Bench.  He 
may  already  by  then  have  become  the  abbot's 
steward,  a  position  he  is  known  to  have  held  in 
1254  and  apparently  retained  until  1259.  In  that 
year  he  passed  into  the  service  of  Richard  de 
Clare,  seventh  Earl  of  Gloucester  [q.v.|,  as  his 
steward  and  went  round  the  earl's  estates  hearing 
complaints  against  the  earl's  officials. 
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Although  an  ordained  cleric,  Heney  is  said  by 
a  contemporarN  chronicler  (William  of  Ris- 
hanger)  to  have  been  one  of  two  standard-bearers 
of  the  men  of  London  at  the  battle  of  Lewes  in 

1264.  After  the  victor)  of  Simon  of  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester  [q.v.],  he  became  a  king's  clerk. 
For  a  few  months  Heney  was  one  of  those  in  day- 
to-day  control  of  the  royal  administration.  In 
Michaelmas  term  1264  he  was  appointed  a  junior 
justice  of  the  Common  Bench  and  remained  a 
justice  of  the  court  till  the  end  of  Trinit)  term 

1265.  He  may  not,  however,  have  sat  in  the  final 
term  as  he  was  under  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion, possibly  for  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Lewes. 

His  retention  of  the  custody  of  a  number  of 
escheated  royal  honours  in  Essex  and  of  Hadleigh 
Casde  (originally  granted  to  him  in  July  1 264) 
until  the  end  of  1265  or  beginning  of  1266,  and 
his  subsequent  association  with  John  de  Burgh  in 
June  1266  in  the  keeping  of  the  peace  in  the 
counties  of  Essex  and  Hertfordshire,  indicate  that 
he  successfully  negotiated  the  transition  from 
Montfortian  rule  to  royalist  restoration  after  the 
battle  of  Evesham.  He  may  already  have  been 
linked  by  this  date  with  Earl  Richard's  son,  Gil- 
bert, eighth  Earl  of  Gloucester  [q.v.].  He  was  cer- 
tainly in  the  earl's  ser\ice  by  1267,  when  he  was 
one  of  those  w  ho  advised  him  to  occupy  London 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  'disinherited'  and 
was  given  a  safe  conduct  to  bring  a  message  from 
the  earl  to  the  king. 

I  len  ey  re-entered  the  king's  serxice  in  the  last 
month  of  Henr\  Ill's  life  and  in  early  November 
1272  was  appointed  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  final  years  of  his  life  I  Ier\  ey  achieved  high 
office  in  the  church.  By  1272  he  had  become  pre- 
centor of  Hereford  Cathedral  and  a  canon  of  St 
Paul's;  in  1274  he  became  dean  of  St  Paul's.  In 
1275  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  serious  rival  to  the 
saintly  Thomas  de  Cantelupe  [q.v.]  for  the  see  of 
Hereford.  IIer\ey  probably  died  a  few  days 
before  7  Februar>  1 277. 

IPublic  Record  Office,  Curia  Regis  Rolls  (KB  26)  and  !•. 
1 59/  47,  m.  2d,  C  62/49,  mm.  2,3;  British  I  .ibrar> ,  I  lar- 
leian  Charters  46.  1.  40;  British  l,ibrar\,  MS  Cotton 
Tiberius  C  ix,  ff.  24 rr,  i^t,x; I lislorical Manuscript  (Joni- 
mission  gift  Report,  pp.  35,  41;  (^lose  Rails  oj  the  rcigti  (if 
Hfttry  III;  Calendars  i/J  I'aleni  and  (Mlendars  of  Libera  I  c 
Rolls  of  the  rci(?n  otllcnr)  ill;  Caletular  of  Inquisitions 
I'oit Mortem,  \(}\.  ii,  |{>o6,  nos.  214-15;  Diana  I.,  (irccn- 
way  (cd.),  I'asti  Lcclesiae  .ingtiianae,  io6(>-ijoo,  vol.  i, 
1968,  pp.  8, 93.1  Paul  Brand 

HETHE,  Hamo  dc  (<.i 275-1 352),  bishop  and 
ecclesiastical  politician.  [See  hamo  01  nviliK.j 

IIEVRICK,  Elizabeth  (i76(>-i83  0,  slaver\  abo- 
lilionist,  was  born  in  Leicester  in  December 
1769,  the  eldest  daughter  and  second  child  in  the 
family  of  two  girls  and  three  boys  (ol  whom  one 
died  young)  of  dissenting  parents.  I  ler  father, 
John  (tollman,  a  pupil  of  John  Aikin  the  elder 
Iq.v.j,  wa»  a  scholarly  worsted  manufacturer;  her 


mother,  Elizabeth  Cartwright,  was  a  skilled 
handicraftswoman,  a  published  poet  and  book 
reviewer,  and  a  friend  of  Robert  Dodsley  and 
William  Shenstone  [qq.v.j.  John  Wesley  [q.v.j 
visited  their  house.  Elizabeth,  or  Bess,  'was 
singular  in  her  childhood':  anecdotes  depict  her 
giving  scarce  pennies  to  a  beggar  and  rescuing  a 
kitten.  Her  talent  for  landscape  painting  gave  her 
father  'half  a  mind'  to  'make  an  Angelica  Kauff- 
man  of  her'.  Instead,  in  1789,  aged  nineteen,  she 
married  John  Heyrick,  eldest  son  of  John  Hey- 
rick,  Leicester  town  clerk,  and  descendant  of  the 
poet  Robert  Herrick  [q.v.].  He  soon  exchanged  a 
legal  career  for  a  cornetcy  in  the  P'ifteenth  Light 
Dragoons,  and  they  lived  thereafter  in  English 
and  Irish  barracks.  lie  died  of  angina  in  1797,  in 
the  act  of  proof-reading  a  sheet  of  his  own  poems. 
The  marriage  was  said  to  have  been  stormy,  but 
she  mourned  fenently,  with  lifelong  obserxance 
of  the  anniversar}-  of  his  death.  There  were  no 
children. 

Elizabeth  Hevrick  rejoined  her  family,  became 
a  member  of  the  Societ\"  of  Friends,  and  'stepped 
boldly  forward  the  champion  of  black  men  and 
tortured  beasts'.  Her  twentv  or  more  books  and 
pamphlets  also  address  war,  prisons,  corporal 
punishment,  the  level  of  wages  and  the  plight  of 
the  industrial  poor,  election  issues,  and  vagrancy 
legislation.  In  1809  she  stopped  a  bull-baiting  in 
Derbyshire  by  purchasing  the  bull;  with  her 
friend  Susannah  Watts  [q.v.],  she  canvassed  large 
areas  of  Leicester,  promoting  the  boycott  of  West 
Indian  sugar.  She  visited  prisons  and  liberated 
long-incarcerated  poachers  by  paying  their  'gaol- 
fees'.  Late  in  life  she  campaigned  against  capital 
punishment,  in  alliance  with  William  Allen  of 
Guy's  I  lospital. 

She  published  anonymously,  in  Leicester  and 
London.  Her  first  work,  Tlic  Wuniiiig  [1805], 
opposes  war:  'multitudes,  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  origins  and  the  object,  are  always  eager  to 
rush  to  the  standard  of  blood.'  She  imitates  I  lan- 
nah  .More  [q.\ .[  in  fiiill-Bditini;:  a  I  'llhigc  Dialogue 
between  Jdhu  Brown  and  John  Siinms  [1809],  and 
treats  public  as  well  as  private  morality  in  Fatniliar 
Letters  Addressed  to  Children  and  )oiing  Persons  of 
the  Middle  Ranks  (181 1),  written  for  a  sister-in- 
law's  children.  1  ler  anti-slaver)  works  include 
appeals  to  British  women  and  'not  to  the  (iovern- 
nient,  but  to  the  People  of  Ijigland'.  The  best 
known  is  Immediate.  .\ot  Cradiial  Alxdition  of  Sla- 
very (1824),  a  pamphlet  which  broached  the  idea 
of  speedy  abolition  while  William  Wilberforce 
[q.v. I  and  other  male  leaders  were  still  gradualist. 
It  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  in  Britain 
and  the  USA. 

I  leyrick's  philanthropy  has  been  belter  recog- 
nized than  her  executive  acumen,  her  grasp  of 
power  systems  and  of  pressure-group  politics,  or 
her  forceful  analysis  of  the  inlerdeixiidence  of 
s(K'ial  evils.   She  left   'a   mass  of  unpublished 
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manuscripts,  chiefly  consisting  of  essays,  ser- 
mons, prayers,  etc'  She  died  in  Leicester  i8 
October  1831. 

[Family  MSS  at  Leicester  County  Record  Office;  anon., 
A  Brief  Sketch  of  llie  Life  and  Labours  of  Airs.  Elizahelh 
Heyrick,  1862;  Catherine  Hutton,  'A  Sketch  of  a  Family 
of  Originals',  Ainsmorth  's  Magazine,  ed.  \\ .  Harrison 
Ainsworth,  vol.  v,  1844;  Catherine  Hutton  Beale,  Cath- 
erine Hutton  and  Iter  Friends,  1895;  Kenneth  Corfield, 
'Elizabeth  Heyrick:  Radical  Quaker'  in  Gail  .\lalmgreen 
(ed.),  Religion  in  the  Lives  of  English  Women,  1760-igjo, 

ig86.]  ISOBF.I.  GrL'NDY 

HEYWARD,  Sir  Rowland  (r.i  520-1 593),  mer- 
chant and  alderman  of  London.  [See  h.\y\v  ard, 

SIR  ROWLAND.] 

HICKEY,  William  (i  749-1 830?),  Calcutta 
attorney  and  writer  of  memoirs,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don 30  June  1749,  the  eighth  child  of  Joseph 
Hickey,  an  Irishman,  a  successful  London 
attorney,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Boulton,  whose 
family  were  landed  property  owners  in  Yorkshire. 
Joseph  was  evidently  an  indulgent  parent,  whose 
efforts  to  advance  William's  career  were  largely 
wasted  on  what  was,  by  his  own  account,  an 
exceptionally  way-ward  adolescent.  \\  illiam  went 
to  Westminster  School  from  1757  until  he  left  in 
1763,  as  he  himself  put  it,  'most  deservedly  in 
high  disgrace'.  By  then  his  disinclination  for  sys- 
tematic work  or  stud\,  his  capacity  to  spend 
money,  and  what  he  called  his  'propensity  to 
women'  were  all  well  developed.  .\  succession  of 
scandals  finally  persuaded  his  father  that  \\  illiam 
must  seek  his  fortune  overseas.  In  1769  he 
obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Last  India  Company's 
army  at  Madras,  made  the  journey  to  India,  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  advancement  there, 
returned  to  London  via  China.  An  attempt  in 
1775  to  set  him  up  in  Jamaica  was  no  more 
enduring.  In  1777,  however,  he  was  packed  off  to 
India  again,  this  time  to  Calcutta,  where,  with  the 
exception  ol  an  interval  of  two  years  in  London 
managing  a  parliamentary  petition,  he  was  to 
remain  until  he  retired  in  1808. 

For  some  thirty  years  Hickey  practised  as  an 
attorney  at  the  Supreme  Court  established  in 
1774  in  the  capital  of  the  new  British  empire  in 
India  to  administer  English  law  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Calcutta  and  to  British  subjects  in  Bengal 
generally.  In  addition  Hickey  served  for  some 
years  as  deputy  to  the  sheriff  of  Calcutta  and 
became  clerk  to  Sir  Henry  Russell  (q.v.],  ulti- 
mately chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Although  in  his  sty  le  of  living  I  lickey  remained 
for  many  years  something  of  a  rake,  his  career  in 
Calcutta  appears  to  have  been  a  success.  He  built 
up  a  large  practice,  relying  especially  on  'native' 
clients,  and  earned  enough  money  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  a  very  opulent  w  ay,  even  if  he  did  not 
save  any  considerable  fortune.  I  le  prided  himself 
on  being  a  very  well  esteemed  member  of  the 


British  community .  He  was  known  as  'the  gentle- 
man attorney'  and  kept  'the  best  company  of  the 
place'.  Fearing  for  his  health,  Hickey  reluctantly 
left  India  in  1808.  Little  is  known  of  his  retire- 
ment in  Britain,  where  he  settled  in  Beaconsfield. 

Any  assessment  of  Hickey's  career  and  of  his 
personality  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  a 
single  source  provided  by  the  subject  himself,  the 
742  pages  of  memoirs  which  Hickey  wrote  shortly 
after  his  return  to  Britain.  Little  is  otherv\ise 
known  about  him.  No  collection  of  his  own 
papers  survives,  nor  is  there  much  about  him  in 
the  letters  of  others.  At  least  one  portrait  of  him 
can,  however,  be  definitely  identified;  it  was 
painted  in  India  by  Thomas  Hickey  (no  relation 
to  \\  illiam). 

The  memoirs  are  extremely  detailed,  yet 
Hickey  states  that  he  wrote  them  almost  entirely 
from  memory ,  hav  ing  only  a  few  documents  avail- 
able to  him  and  those  mostly  from  his  later  years. 
By  strict  standards,  therefore,  the  memoirs  must 
contain  much  that  can  only  be  regarded  as  fiction. 
For  instance,  Hickey  includes  many  conver- 
sational passages  that  purport  to  be  verbatim 
records,  but  must  be  reconstructions  of  what 
I  lickey  thought  was  appropriate  to  have  been  said 
on  the  occasion.  Nevertheless,  the  memoirs 
undeniably  deal  with  real  persons,  places,  and 
events.  Subject  to  many  small  mistakes,  the 
memoirs  stand  up  well  to  cross-checking  with 
other  records.  They  therefore  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant historical  source,  above  all  in  bringing  to  life 
the  British  community  in  Calcutta. 

For  I  lickey,  howev  er,  the  memoirs  were  evi- 
dently much  more  than  a  mere  record  of  past 
events.  In  them  he  tried  to  recreate  the  characters 
of  people  who  had  meant  much  to  him.  In  some 
cases  he  was  brilliantly  successful,  as  with  the 
'irresistibly,  attracting  and  engaging'  (but  also 
outrageously  insensitive)  Robert  Pott,  his  friend 
for  thirty  years.  The  main  character  of  the 
memoirs  is  of  course  ultimately  their  author,  and, 
although  he  ostensibly  denied  this,  the  memoirs 
constitute  his  apologia.  In  them  he  presents  him- 
self as  a  'pickle',  that  is  as  a  self-confessed  repro- 
bate, who  made  good.  Even  at  his  worst,  he 
implies  that  he  never  transcended  the  ultimate 
standards  of  gentlemanly  conduct  and  human 
decency,  or  at  least  never  did  so  without  sincere 
repentance. 

1  lickey  never  married.  Being,  as  he  freely 
admitted,  of  an  'amorous  disposition',  among 
innumerable  liaisons  he  formed  a  number  of 
enduring  relationships  with  women.  One  of 
these,  Charlotte  Barry,  took  the  name  of  '.Mrs 
Hickey'.  .\fter  Charlotte's  death  in  1783,  the 
great  love  of  Hickey's  life  was  Jemdanee,  one  of 
his  Indian  mistresses,  who  bore  him  a  short-lived 
son.  He  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  William 
I  lickey  whose  death  was  recorded  in  London  3 1 
May  1830. 
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[Manuscript  of  the  memoirs  on  deposit  at  the  British 
Libran,  (India  Office  Libran  and  Records),  MS  Eur 
G.I  i8;  Alfred  Spencer  (ed.),  Memoin  ufWilliam  Hicke)\ 
4  vols.,  1913-25;  Peter  Quenneil  (ed.),.U«/;wm  of  Wil- 
liam Hickey,  i960,  2nd  edn.,  1975.)      P.  J.  .Marshall 

HICKMAN,  Henry-  (i  800-1 830),  pioneer  of 
anaesthesia,  was  born  in  Lady  Halton,  Bromfield 
parish,  Shropshire,  27  Januan,-  1800,  die  fifth  son 
and  seventh  child  in  the  family  of  eight  sons  and 
five  daughters  of  John  Hickman,  farmer  (also 
clerk  of  the  course  at  the  Ludlow  races),  and  his 
wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hill,  yeoman  of 
Stanton  Lac\.  From  1 819  he  sometimes  inserted 
'Hiir  after  'Henrv ',  although  this  was  not  a  bap- 
tismal name.  Hickman's  early  education,  appren- 
ticeship, and  hospital  attendance  are  unknown 
save  for  a  surviving  fair-copy  notebook  dated 
1 8 16-18,  containing  extracts  from  textbooks  and 
a  record  of  attendance  for  two  weeks  at  Brookes's 
School  of  .Anatomy,  London.  In  November  1819 
Hickman  matriculated  in  Edinburgh,  registered 
with  the  universit) ,  and  joined  the  Royal  Medical 
Societv,  but  he  did  not  graduate.  In  1820, 
although  under  age,  he  became  .\IRCS. 

Hickman  set  up  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  Lud- 
low. .Advertising  for  an  apprentice,  he  promised 
instruction  in  the  different  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession and  access  to  his  museum.  In  May  1824, 
however,  before  moving  to  Shifnal,  he  auctioned 
some  of  the  natural  histor>  specimens.  Commer- 
cial directories  listed  him  as  physician  in  Shifnal. 

In  Februar)  1824  he  wrote  to  T.  .\.  Knight, 
FRS  [q.v.],  suggesting  the  use  of  suspended  ani- 
mation to  tranquillize  fear  and  relieve  suffering 
during  surgical  operations.  He  reported  standard 
surgical  procedures  on  animals  rendered  insen- 
sible under  a  bell  glass  by  denying  them  fresh  air 
or  by  administering  carbon  dioxide,  without  evi- 
dence of  pain  and  with  full  recoven, .  Usually  hae- 
morrhage was  trifling  and  healing  clean.  I  le 
attributed  the  latter  to  antiputrescent  properties 
of  carbon  dioxide.  The  origins  of  his  inspiration, 
twenty  years  before  I  lorace  \\  ells  discovered 
nitrous  oxide  anaesthesia,  are  unknown.  Sugges- 
tions that  I  lickman  experimented  with  nitrous 
oxide  remain  unsub.stantiated. 

In  .August  1824  1  lickman  produced  a  pamph- 
let entitled-^  Letter  on  Suspended  Animalioii,  con- 
taining experiments  showing  that  it  may  he  safely 
employed  during  operations  on  animals,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  its  probable  ittilit)'  in  surgical  operations 
on  the  Human  Subject,  addressed  to  i.  A.  Knight 
Esq.  oJDownton  (lastle,  Herefordshire,  one  of  the  Pre- 
sidents oj  the  Royal  Societ)' .  . .  The  next  line  (over- 
scored  on  the  only  sun  iving  copy)  reads: ' . . .  and 
read  before  it  h\  Sir  //umphrty  Doty' — an  event 
which  did  nol  take  place.  The  text  was  also  repro- 
duced in  the  Shrewsbun'  (Chronicle.  The  Lancet 
responded  in  1826  with  a  scathing  letter  under 
the  headin^t  'Surgical  I  iumbug'  signed  'Anti- 
quack*. 


In  1828  Hickman  appealed  to  Charles  X,  king 
of  France,  for  the  collaboration  of  the  king's 
medical  schools  with  his  experiments  on  insensi- 
bilitv  produced  by  'introduction  of  certain  gases 
into  the  lungs',  which  were  ridiculed  by  the 
Academic  de  Medecine.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, he  practised  in  Tenbury  Wells,  Worcester- 
shire. 

In  1 82 1  Hickman  married  Eliza  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Gardner,  a  farmer,  of 
Leigh  Court,  near  Worcester.  They  had  one  son 
and  three  daughters.  Hickman  died  2  April  1830 
in  Tenbun-  Wells  and  was  buried  at  Bromfield. 
\Laiuel,  vol.  ix,  1826,  p.  646;  Wellcome  Historical 
Medical  Museum,  Souvenir,  fh-tin'  Hill Hichiuiu  Centen- 
ary Exhibition  iS^^o-igjo,  1930;  F.  F.  Carrwright,  The 
English  Pioneers  of  Anaesthesia:  Bcddoes,  Davy  and  Hick- 
man, 1952;  \\  .  D.  A.  Smith,  articles  in  British  foitnial of 
Anaesthesia,  vol.  xxxTiii,  1966,  vol.  xlii,  1970,  and  vol.  1, 
1978.J  W.  D.  A.  S.viiTH 

HILL,  John  (1786-1855),  Oxford  Evangelical, 
was  born  23  October  1786  in  the  Cit)  of  London, 
the  son  of  John  Hill.  A  pupil  of  the  Revd  Edward 
Spencer  at  Winkfield  rector>,  Wiltshire,  he  was 
also  influenced  by  F.  F.  Biddulph  |q.v.]  at  Bris- 
tol. Hill  matriculated  from  St  Edmund  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1806,  obtaining  a  second  class  in 
literae  human  lores  (B.A  1 809).  1  le  was  made  assist- 
ant tutor,  proceeding  .\1A  in  1812,  when  he 
became  sole  tutor  and  vice-principal.  .An  early 
pupil,  W.  H.  Ilavergal  |q.v.|,  'often  spoke  ...  of 
his  kindness  and  fitness  for  his  office'.  E.  A. 
Litton,  his  able  successor,  looked  back  on  1  lill's 
'fine  simplicitv  of  character,  and  benevolence  of 
spirit'.  \\  ith  entire  responsibility  for  teaching  and 
discipline,  1  lill  had  little  time  for  original  work; 
but  his  edition  (1816)  oi.trlis  Loglcae  Compvudiiim 
by  Henrv  Aldrich  (q.v.|  proved  an  acceptable 
universitv  textbook,  reaching  a  sixth  edition  in 
1850. 

Ordained  priest  in  18 10, 1  lill  officiated  as  cur- 
ate of  1  lampton  (iay,  becoming  perpetual  curate 
in  1 8 14,  and  tailhlully  sened  the  little  parish  until 
1831.  In  181 1  I  lill  married  Sophia,  only  daughter 
of  Cieorge  Warriner,  linen-draper  of  New  Bond 
Street,  and  of  Blovham  Cirove,  Oxfordshire. 
Fheir  house  in  I  ligh  Street,  Oxford  (latterly  no. 
65),  a  locus  fi)r  Evangelicals  from  near  and  far, 
became  the  centre  ol  an  allectionate  family  life, 
where  between  1812  and  1824  four  sons  (two 
dying  young)  and  lour  daughters  were  born. 

In  1825  and  1827  Hill  founded,  successively, 
continuing  local  associations  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionar\  Society  and  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews,  effectively  advanc- 
ing each  as  its  active  secretaiT  until  he  ceased  to 
reside  in  the  university.  J.  II.  Newman  |q.v.] 
acted  as  assistant  secretar\  of  the  former  in  1829 
{Journal of l-cclesiastical History,  \n\.  xxi,  i()70,  pp. 
65-74).  By  this  time  I  lill  had  become  a  recog- 
nized Evangelical  leader  in  Oxford.  I'tancis  New- 
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man  (q.v.,  brother  of  J.  1 1.),  an  undergraduate  at 
Worcester  College  in  1822-6,  recorded  that  'to 
young  Academicians  of  the  Evangelical  school, 
whatever  their  College,  the  Revd.  Mr.  Hill  was  an 
important  standard  bearer.  He  invited  me  to  not  a 
few  tea  parties  and  was  ver\'  gracious  and  talked 
most  sociably.'  W.  E.  Gladstone  saw  Hill's  men 
as  extremely  Calvinistic;  but  conclusive  evidence 
that  Hill  himself  was  more  than  a  moderate 
Calvinist  is  lacking.  Eight  of  his  earlier  pupils, 
including  a  Hampton  lecturer  and  a  Savilian  pro- 
fessor, are  represented  in  this  Dictiunar)',  with 
only  one  (the  notorious  Charles  Voysey)  from 
later.  In  1844  Hill  proceeded  BD. 

The  death  of  his  wife  in  1 849  was  probably  a 
decisive  factor  in  1  lill's  decision  to  quit.  Late  in 
1 85 1  he  became  rector  of  Wyke  Regis,  Dorset, 
but  he  was  appointed  also  a  cit>  lecturer  at  St 
Martin's,  Carfax,  requiring  occasional  dut\  in 
Oxford.  Amid  'the  affectionate  esteem  of  his  par- 
ishioners' he  died  at  his  rectorv  in  Wyke  Regis  22 
February'  1855.  A  mural  tablet  in  Wyke  church 
commemorates  his  ministry  there  and  at  Oxford. 
He  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  St  Peter's-in- 
the-East  churchyard,  Oxford.  His  diaries  were 
presented  to  St  Edmund  Hall  in  1925. 

[J.  S.  Reynolds,  The  Evangelicals  at  Oxfurd,  1953,  2nd 
edn.,  1975;  V.  H.  H.  Green,  Religion  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  1964^.  \.  D.  Kelly, 5/.  EdmundHall,  1989; 
Record,  5  March  1855;  Oxford  Chronicle,  3  March  1855; 
M.  W.  VVarriner,  Ihe  IVarriner  Family,  privately  repro- 
duced, 1975;  VVarriner  papers,  Warwickshire  County 
Record  Office  (on  loan):  letters  of  J.  Hill  to  (j.  Warriner 
junior,  1814-23;  Hodleian  !,ibrar\  (on  loan):  MS  diaries 
of  J.  Hill,  1805-8,  1 8  20-5  5. 1      ■         J.  S.  Rk.vnolds 

HILL,  Oliver  Falvey  (1887-1968),  architect,  was 
born  15  June  1887  at  89  Queen's  Gate,  London, 
the  third  son  and  seventh  of  eight  children  of  Wil- 
liam Neave  I  lill,  manufacturer,  of  London,  and 
his  wife  Kate  Ida,  daughter  of  .Martin  Franks.  He 
was  educated  at  Uppingham  School.  Having 
decided  to  become  an  architect,  he  was  advised  by 
Sir  Edwin  Lutvens  |q.v.],  a  family  friend,  to  gain 
experience  in  a  builder's  yard.  This  developed  his 
sense  of  texture  and  materials.  Simultaneously, 
he  trained  his  colour  sense  by  studying  Persian 
and  Chinese  ceramics  in  the  \  ictoria  and  Albert 
Museum.  Between  1909  and  191 1  Hill  attended 
evening  classes  at  the  Architectural  Association 
while  a  pupil  of  \\  illiam  Flockhart. 

I  lill's  first  major  commission  was  the  recon- 
struction of  the  house  and  garden  at  .Moor  Close, 
Binrield,  Berkshire,  in  which  his  love  of  rich  col- 
our and  baroque  forms  was  displayed.  1  le  sened 
in  World  War  I  in  the  London  Scottish  Regiment 
and  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  Returning  to 
architecture,  he  designed  Cour,  .\rg\llshire 
(192 1-3),  a  picturesque  country  house  in  local 
stone,  and  a  series  of  houses  either  thatched  and 
timbered  or  in  neo-Georgian  st>le,  such  as  Cock 
Rock,  Croyde,  Devon  (1926)  and  Woodhouse 


Copse,  Holmbur>  St  Mar\,  Surrey  (1926).  Hill 
designed  furniture  and  paid  great  attention  to 
interiors  and  colour  schemes.  He  became  a 
fashionable  architect  for  London  houses  and 
flats,  and  designed  nvo  much-publicized  houses 
in  Gayfere  Street,  Westminster,  for  W  ilfrid  Ash- 
ley (later  Baron  Mount  Temple,  q  v.)  in  1926 
and  1931.  In  these,  his  use  of  mirrors  and  simple 
room  arrangements  indicated  his  developing 
interest  in  the  modern  movement  in  Europe, 
which  became  the  main  theme  of  his  work  in  the 
1930s,  although  never  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
stvles.  Among  Hill's  modernist  houses  were 
Joldwynds,  Holmbun  St  Man  (1930-2),  for 
Wilfred  (later  Baron)  Greene  [q.v.];  Holthanger, 
Wentworth,  Surrey  (1935);  and  Landfall,  Poole, 
Dorset  (1938).  He  also  designed  the  Midland 
Hotel,  .Morecambe,  Lancashire,  in  1933  as  a 
pioneer  modernist  public  building,  and  was 
imolved  in  the  attempt  to  build  a  modernist  sea- 
side resort  at  Frinton  Park,  Essex. 

As  designer  of  the  exhibition  of  British  indus- 
trial art  in  the  home  at  the  Dorland  I  lall,  London, 
in  1933  and  the  contemporar\  industrial  art  in  the 
home  exhibition  (1934)  in  the  same  hall.  Hill  pro- 
moted modernism  in  architecture  and  household 
objects.  He  was  architect  of  the  British  pavilion  at 
the  Paris  exhibition  of  1937,  and  was  involved  in 
designing  displays  and  selecting  exhibits  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Frank  Pick  [q.v.].  His 
approach  to  modernism  was  aesthetic  rather  than 
sociological  or  mechanistic,  although  he  built  a 
fine  primary  school  at  Whiuood  .Mere,  near 
Castleford,  Yorkshire  (1939).  Architects  and  cri- 
tics with  purist  views  were  suspicious  of  Hill,  but 
he  helped  to  popularize  the  modern  st>le.  He  was 
notable  for  commissioning  works  of  art  for  build- 
ings and  displays  from  (A.)  Eric  Gill,  Eric 
Ravilious  [qq.v.],  John  Skeaping,  and  others. 

."Xfter  1945  Hill  suffered  neglect,  although 
completing  some  hne  work,  notably  Newbury 
Park  bus  station  in  Essex  (1949)  and  Uppingham 
School  library  and  war  memorial  in  Leicester- 
shire (1949).  He  organized  the  Cotswold  Tra- 
dition exhibition  at  Cirencester  in  195 1  with 
considerable  panache,  and  retired  to  Daneway 
House,  Sapperton,  Gloucestershire,  where  he 
created  a  new  garden.  He  wrote  several  books  on 
architecture,  notably  English  Country'  Houses: 
Caroline  162^-168^  (with  John  Cornforth,  1966). 
He  loved  being  out  of  doors,  often  without 
clothes,  and  kept  many  animals.  He  was  tall  and 
rather  deaf,  an  unselfconscious  eccentric,  with  a 
great  appetite  for  work. 

In  1953  Hill  married  Margaret  ('Titania'), 
daughter  of  Sam  Beverley,  architect,  who  shared 
in  the  creation  of  a  lifestyle  of  unworldly  fantasy  at 
Daneway,  where  he  died  29  .April  1968.  They  had 
no  children. 

[Documents  in  British  Architectural  Library;  private 
information.!  .Alan  POWERS 
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HILL,  Philip  Ernest  (1873-1944),  propern- 
developer  and  tinancier,  was  born  in  Torquay  1 1 
April  1873,  the  younger  son  and  youngest  of 
three  children  of  Philip  Hill,  cab  proprietor,  and 
his  wife  Man  Smith.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  ten.  After  leaving  Taunton  Independent  Col- 
lege at  sixteen,  he  joined  an  estate  agency  in 
Newton  Abbot,  later  moving  to  Cardiff.  He  set  up 
in  the  West  End  of  London  in  1 9 1 2,  following  the 
death  of  his  first  wife  and  only  daughter,  having 
realized  that  property  deals  yielded  far  better 
returns  in  the  metropolis  than  in  the  provinces. 
How  ever,  a  venture  as  public-w  orks  contractor  in 
World  \\ ar  I  left  him  with  a  considerable  bank 
overdraft,  not  liquidated  until  1922. 

He  entered  the  w  orld  of  company  finance  and 
take-overs  in  1923,  as  adviser  to  the  Beecham 
family,  whose  pill-making  firm  had  become 
entangled  in  property  matters  after  Sir  Joseph 
Beecham's  purchase  of  the  Covent  Garden  estate 
in  London.  By  1924  Hill  had  bought  out  the 
family  interests  and  established  Beecham  Estates 
and  Pills  Ltd.  P'our  years  later,  by  an  adroit  prop- 
erty deal,  he  separated  the  company's  two  sides, 
becoming  chairman  of  Beechams  Pills  Ltd.  and 
of  the  Covent  Garden  Properties  Company.  By 
1939  he  had  strengthened  Beechams  by  adding  to 
it  the  firms  which  manufactured  Macleans  tooth- 
paste and  powders,  Eno's  fruit  salts,  and  the  hair 
preparation  Brylcreem.  He  also  acquired  the 
chemists'  chains,  Timothy  Whites  and  Taylors, 
gained  a  large  stake  in  cinemas,  and  purchased 
the  exhibition  centre  at  Olympia.  In  1935  he 
helped  to  form  the  1  lawkcr  Siddeley  Aircraft 
Company,  and  thus  facilitated  the  development  of 
the  I  lurricane  aircraft  w  hich  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  Britain  (1940). 

In  1929  Hill  had  become  a  director  of  the 
Eagle  Star  Insurance  Company,  which,  in  the 
economic  recoven,-  of  the  1930s,  grew  rapidly  and 
had  substantial  funds  to  invest.  With  the  support 
of  Eagle  Star's  chairman.  Sir  Edward  .Mountain, 
in  1932-3  he  established  Philip  Hill  &  Partners 
(later  the  merchant  bank  I  lill  Samuel)  and  the 
Second  Covent  Ciarden  Property  (Company  (later 
part  of  .MEPC)  to  finance  industn  and  commer- 
cial properties  respectively.  I  le  bought  com- 
panies for  cash,  rai.sed  by  issuing  shares  that  were 
largely  taken  up  by  financial  institutions.  I  low- 
c>'cr,  he  seldom  subjected  his  acquisitions  to 
thorough  reorganization.  .More  successful  in 
selecting  firms  than  managers,  he  was  perhaps 
over-loyal  to  underpertorming  subordinates. 

i  lis  business  skills  and  integrity  earned  him 
wide  respect,  and  a  strong  personality  reinforced 
hl.s  large  physical  presence — he  latterly  weighed 
eighteen  stones.  With  so  many  business  commit- 
ments, recreation  was  necessarily  limited.  I  le  had 
boxed  during  a  brief  spell  in  the  army,  and  he 
enjoyed  golfing  and  playing  poker;  he  also  read 
thrillers  and  was  a  film  addict.  An  initiative  by  him 


in  1944  ensured  that  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
Covent  Garden,  would  return  to  its  proper  activi- 
ties after  wartime  use  as  a  dancehall. 

In  1897  he  married  Katherine  Keziah, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Evans,  a  Cardiff  gentleman. 
They  had  one  daughter  w  ho  died  at  the  age  of  six; 
the  mother  died  shortly  afterwards.  In  19 17,  his 
second  marriage  was  to  Jessica  Gertrude 
(daughter  of  Richard  Gerrard,  civil  engineer), 
actress  and  former  wife  of  Eric  Spencer 
Wentworth  Fitzwilliam  (later  ninth  Earl  Fitz- 
william).  She  introduced  him  to  London  cafe 
society.  After  a  divorce,  in  1922  he  married  Vera 
Blanche  Neville  (daughter  of  Alfred  Neville 
Snepp,  cigarette  manufacturer),  actress  and  for- 
mer wife  of  Henr\  .Algernon  Claude  Graves  (later 
se\enth  Baron  Graves),  a  bookmaker.  Having 
separated  from  \'era,  in  about  1930  he  began  liv- 
ing with  Phyllis  Lytton  Partington,  a  racehorse 
owner  twenty-five  years  his  junior,  who  changed 
her  surname  to  Hill;  they  married  in  1934.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Reuben  Partington,  manu- 
facturer's agent.  'There  w  ere  no  children  of  the 
last  three  marriages,  .\fter  some  years  of  poor 
health.  Hill  died  15  August  1944  in  Windlesham 
Moor,  Surrey.  He  left  £3,008,327  gross. 
(J.  Max  Keyworth,  memoir  of  Hill  in  Cahhages  and 
Things,  privately  printed,  1990;  D.  J.Jeremy  (ed.),  Dic- 
liunary  of  Business  Biography,  1985;  company  archives  of 
Beechams  E.states  and  Pills  Ltd.  and  Covent  Garden 
Properties  Co.  Ltd.  at  MKPC,  and  of  Ueechams  Pills 
Ltd.,  at  SmithKline  Beecham;  private  information.) 

r.  A.  B.  CORLKV 

HILL,  William  (1903-1971),  bookmaker,  was 
born  in  Birmingham  16  July  1903,  the  second  son 
and  fourth  of  the  eleven  children  (there  were  also 
a  twin  son  and  daughter  who  died  at  birth)  of 
William  1  lill,  journeyman  coach-painter,  and  his 
wife  Lavinia  Knight,  the  daughter  of  a  farmer, 
who  also  kept  an  inn  on  the  border  of  Warwick- 
shire and  Leicestershire.  I  lill  ran  away  from 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  work  on  an  uncle's 
farm.  After  a  short  time  working  for  his  lather  he 
moved  to  a  tool-making  facton  in  Birmingham, 
where  he  took  up  bookmaking  in  a  small  way,  by 
collecting  bets  on  his  motor  bicycle.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  became  a  more  serious  bookmaker,  but 
plunged  too  heavily  at  first  and  lost  all  his  capital. 
However,  he  started  again  in  the  cheaper  rings, 
and  after  five  years  moved  to  London  in  1929. 

I  le  started  betting  at  greyhound  stadiums,  then 
extended  lo  pony  racing  at  Northoll  Park,  and  in 
1934  opened  a  one-room  office  injcrmyn  vStreet. 
I  le  soon  moved  to  much  larger  premises  in  Park 
Lane,  and  later  to  even  larger  offices  at  Piccadilly 
Circus  in  1947.  '^y  '*).V^  he  had  given  up  the  dogs 
and  the  main  business  was  credit  betting,  though 
he  was  still  operating  at  Northoll  Park. 

In  i(>44  he  produced  the  first  fixeii-odds  loot- 
ball  coupon,  ami  set  up  a  separate  lootbail  com- 
pany in   1944.  In   1955  he  gave  up  on-course 
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bookmaking.  In  i960  his  great  rivals,  Ladbrokcs, 
went  into  the  football  business,  and  I  lill  sued 
them  for  infringement  of  the  copyright  in  his  cou- 
pon. The  case  went  to  the  1  louse  of  Lords,  where 
Hill  won  the  £1  damages  for  which  he  had  asked, 
with  costs.  In  1954  he  bought,  with  Lionel 
Barber,  75  per  cent  of  Holder's  Investment 
Trust,  to  which  he  sold  his  interests  between 
1955  and  1961  for  over  £5  million.  So  successful 
was  the  business  that  I  lolder's  shares  rose  from 
2s.  lod.  in  1956  to  £iS  los.  in  i960.  This  pur- 
chase of  a  'shell'  company  was  the  hrst  time  that 
the  manoemre  had  been  executed  and  the  hrst 
time  that  a  bookmaking  company  had  been 
floated  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 

I  lill  loathed  the  idea  of  betting  shops,  which 
were  legalized  in  i960,  but  rivals  moved  in  and  he 
followed  in  1966.  In  the  same  year  he  reluctantly 
began  to  take  bets  on  elections.  I  le  did  not,  as  he 
said  on  9  December  1958,  when  as  owner  of  Be 
Careful  he  spoke  at  the  Gimcrack  dinner,  object 
to  bookmakers  paying  something  towards  the  rac- 
ing industn,  's  expenses.  1  lowever,  as  he  wrote  in 
the  following  May,  it  galled  him  to  be  expected  to 
do  so  and  still  to  be  refused  admission  to  the 
members'  enclosures  at  smart  meetings. 

I  lill's  first  stud  was  Whitsbur)  in  I  lampshire, 
which  he  bought  in  1943.  Nimbus  was  foaled 
there  in  1946,  and,  having  been  sold  for  5,000 
guineas  at  the  yearling  sales,  won  the  1949  Two 
Thousand  Guineas  and  Derby.  In  1945  he 
bought  Sezincote  stud  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  stood  his  stalUon  Chanteur  II,  sire  of  Pinza, 
winner  of  the  1953  Derby. 

William  I  lill  was  a  great  bookmaker,  who  had 
the  courage  to  take  enormous  bets.  I  le  was  an 
ebullient,  sometimes  irascible,  charming  man.  In 
his  latter  years  he  took  little  day-to-day  interest  in 
racing,  but  was  seen  as  an  elder  statesman  of  the 
turf  I  le  had  become  accustomed  to  great  wealth, 
but  he  had  a  social  conscience  and  may  even  have 
considered  himself  a  socialist. 

In  1923  he  married  I\a  Burley,  a  ladies'  hair- 
dresser of  Smallheath,  Birmingham,  who  sur- 
vived him.  They  had  one  daughter.  Hill  died  in 
Newmarket  15  October  1971. 
[The  Hill  SUir\\  privately  published,  1955;  Richard 
Kaye,  The  Luclbrokes  Stor\\  1969;  The  Times,  16  October 
1971;  (Christopher  R.  1  lill.  Hone  Power:  the  Politics  of  the 
Turf,  1988;  William  Hill  Organization  press  release  4 
Tebruan  1988;  pri\ ate  information.) 

Christophkr  R.  HlLX 

HILLARY,  Richard  Hope  (19 19-1943),  Battle 
of  Britain  pilot  and  author,  was  born  20  .April 
1919  in  Sydney,  Australia,  the  only  child  of 
Michael  I  lillarv ,  DSO,  OBE,  .Australian  go\ern- 
ment  official,  and  his  wife  Edwyna  Hope.  He 
came  to  England  at  the  age  of  three,  when  his 
father  received  a  London  posting.  From  Shrews- 
bun,  School  liillarv  in  1937  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,   Oxford,  starting  to  read  philosophy. 


politics,  and  economics  and  then  moving  to 
modern  historv.  He  stroked  the  Trinity  boat  to 
head  of  the  river,  and  as  a  notably  good-looking 
but  somewhat  challenging  undergraduate 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  leisured  life  of  his  college. 
He  also  joined  the  Universitv  Air  Squadron  with 
the  motive,  he  later  asserted,  not  of  patriotism  but 
self-realization.  World  War  II  began  before  he 
took  his  degree. 

.After  enlistment  and  commissioning  in  the 
RAF  and  completion  of  his  service  flying  training 
Hillary  was  posted  on  6  July  1940  to  No.  603 
(Citv  of  Edinburgh)  Fighter  Squadron  in  D\ce. 
The  Battle  of  Britain  was  beginning,  and  on  10 
.August  No.  603  was  ordered  south  to  Horn- 
church.  I  lillarv 's  valiant  combat  career  lasted 
three  weeks,  during  which  he  was  credited  with 
five  enemy  aircraft.  On  3  September  1940,  over 
the  North  Sea,  he  was  himself  shot  down.  He  fell 
from  his  Spitfire,  but  was  sustained  in  the  water 
by  his  buoyancy  jacket  and  parachute.  Horribly 
burned  about  the  face  and  hands,  he  was  rescued 
after  three  hours  by  the  .Margate  lifeboat.  There 
followed  months  in  hospital  and  repeated  oper- 
ations, mostly  by  (Sir)  Archibald  .\lcIndoe  [q.v.j. 
I  lis  face  was  miraculously  mended — he  was  given 
new  upper  eyelids  and  a  new  upper  lip — but  he 
was  left  with  \er\  wasted  and  weakened  hands. 

During  1941  I  lillarv  persuaded  the  .Air  .\linis- 
tn  to  send  him  to  the  United  States  on  a  speaking 
tour.  But  when  he  arri\ed  there  the  British 
embassy  expressed  fears  that  his  scarred  features 
would  only  reinforce  anti-involvement  senti- 
ments among  .American  parents.  I  lis  talks  were 
confined  to  broadcasts,  where  he  could  not  be 
seen.  In  .America  I  lillarv  met  many  prominent 
people  and  enjoyed  the  affection  of  the  film  star 
.Merle  Oberon.  He  also  finished  a  book  and 
secured  its  publication  there  (in  February  1942) 
under  the  title  Falling  Through  Space. 

Retitled  The  Last  Enemy  and  published  in  Eng- 
land the  following  June,  this  begins  with  a  vivid 
account  of  Hillan's  final  flight.  The  narrative 
switches  back  to  Oxford  and  the  RAF,  and  then 
forward  again  to  his  hospital  and  surgical  experi- 
ences. But  it  is  concerned  less  with  the  facts  of  his 
Ufe  than  with  his  feelings  and  modvation.  The 
self-analysis  is  sustained  and  unflattering.  He 
presents  himself  as  an  individualist,  who  only 
later  and  almost  reluctantly  becomes  aware  of  the 
wider  aspects  of  the  war  as  a  battle  for  civilization 
and  humanitv.  The  success  ol  The  Last  Enemy  was 
immediate.  Hillarv  was  acclaimed  not  only  as  a 
born  writer  but  also  as  a  representative  of  the 
doomed  youth  of  his  generation,  although  in  his 
constant  self-analysis  he  was  in  fact  a  most  un- 
tvpical  British  fighter  pilot  of  1940. 

.After  returning  from  the  United  States  in 
October  1941   Hillan   had  gone  through  Staff 
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College,  and  thence  to  HQ  Fighter  Command. 
But  he  became  obsessed  with  a  desire  to  return  to 
operations — as  he  saw  it,  to  keep  faith  with  his 
dead  comrades.  After  repeated  pleas  he  secured  a 
medical  board  to  consider  his  case.  Surprisingly, 
it  passed  him  fit  for  operations.  On  24  November 
1942  Hillary  joined  No.  54  Operational  Training 
Unit  at  Charter  Mall  in  Berwickshire  for  training 
as  a  night  fighter  pilot.  On  8  Januan  1943,  in  a 
night  of  poor  weather,  he  was  circling  a  beacon  on 
an  exercise  when  his  Blenheim  lost  height  and 
crashed  nearby,  killing  both  Hillary  and  his  radio 
operator.  The  subsequent  inquiry,  unable  to 
determine  a  specific  cause  for  the  accident,  con- 
cluded that  the  pilot  had  lost  control  of  his  air- 
craft. After  Hillary's  death  a  Richard  Hillary 
Trust  was  instituted  and  a  Hillary  archive  was 
accumulated  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

After  Hillary's  death  a  considerable  literature 
developed.  Arthur  Koestler,  Eric  Linklater,  and 
John  Middleton  Murn  [qq.v.]  all  wrote  about 
him,  the  last-named  falsely  hypothesizing  a 
death-wish  and  suicide.  Lovat  Dickson,  his  pub- 
lisher, wrote  a  biography.  Much  later,  in  1988, 
Michael  Burn,  in  Alari'  and  Richard,  published  a 
selection  of  the  love  letters  which  had  passed  in 
1942  between  Hillary  and  Mary  Booker,  an 
understanding  and  beautiful  woman  twenty  -t\vo 
years  Hillary's  senior,  whom  Burn  later  married. 
Hillary's  letters,  remorselessly  self-analytical  as 
ever,  confirm  the  writing  talent  of  this  brave, 
charming,  self-assertive,  mocking,  and  rather 
uncomfortable  young  man. 

(Richard  Hillar\,  The  Last  Enemy,  1942;  Arthur 
Koestler,  'Ihe  Birth  of  a  Myth',  Horizon,  .April  1943; 
Eric  Linklater,  'Richard  1  lillan,'  in  The. Art  ofAdirniiire, 
1947,  pp.  73-9H;  R.  L.ovat  Dickson,  Richard  I  Hilary,  a 
Biography,  1950;  .Michael  Burn,  Man  and  Richard, 
1988. 1  Dknis  Richards 

HINCHLEV,  John  William  {1871-1931), 
chemical  engineer,  was  born  2 1  January  1 87 1  in 
Grantham,  the  fourth  in  the  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren of  John  I  linchley,  plough  fitter,  and  his  wife 
Eliza  I  lolland,  a  worker  in  a  lace  factory .  1  lis  edu- 
cation was  hampered  by  lack  of  money  but,  fol- 
lowing a  move  to  Lincoln,  he  attended  Lincoln 
Grammar  School  on  a  scholarship.  Between 
school  hours  he  earned  money  cleaning  and 
mending  clcKks  and  watches  for  a  local  clock- 
maker.  Leaving  school,  he  became  an  engineer- 
ing apprentice  with  Ruston  Proctor  &  Co.  I  ,td.  of 
Lincoln,  1887-90.  At  this  time  he  attended,  with 
distinction,  Lincoln  School  of  Science.  In  1892 
he  moved  to  London  and  graduated  in  mining  in 
1896  at  the  Royal  School  o( Mines. 

(iradualion  was  followed  by  a  difficult  period 
in  consulting  and  his  appointment  as  assayist  to 
the  Rmal  .Mini  of  Bangkok  in  1903  was  a  wel- 
come relief.  He  was  glad  lo  return  from  Siam  in 
1907  when  he  slarled  consulting  again,  covering 
topics  as  diverse  as  sherardizing  and  the  manu- 


facture of  composition  billiard  balls.  Another 
consulting  activity  which  lasted  until  his  death 
concerned  the  manufacture  of  pencils. 

It  was  later  that  I  linchley  became  a  teacher  of 
chemical  engineering,  starting  in  1909  with  an 
evening  course  of  nventy  -five  lectures  and  practi- 
cal work  at  Battersea  Polytechnic.  He  moved  to 
Imperial  College  in  19 11,  was  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  chemical  engineering  in  191 7,  and 
elevated  to  the  chair  in  1926.  There  was  a  'down- 
to-earth'  element  in  Ilinchley's  courses.  His 
earliest  students  learned  the  hard  way  by  helping 
to  erect  experimental  plant  and  doing  the  pipe  fit- 
ting. Hinchley's  thinking  was  reflected  in  his 
teaching  and  his  methods  trained  men  to  work 
well  in  the  chemical  industry  of  the  day. 

Parallel  with  his  teaching  was  I  linchley's  con- 
cern with  professional  bodies.  His  work  led  to  the 
formation  in  1919  of  the  chemical  engineering 
group  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  This 
was  not  enough;  he  pursued  with  renewed  vigour 
his  ideal  of  a  qualifying  body  and,  following  many 
meetings  of  kindred  enthusiasts,  the  Institution  of 
Chemical  Engineers  was  incorporated  on  21 
December  1922,  with  I  linchley  as  its  first  honor- 
an  secretary .  One  who  attended  these  meetings 
described  I  linchley  as  'an  enthusiast,  obviously 
highly  strung,  quick  in  thought  and  rapid  in 
speech,  as  though  his  overfilled  brain  could 
scarcely  get  rid  of  the  thoughts  and  ideas  quickly 
enough — sensitive  to  a  hostile  audience  but  quick 
to  respond  to  a  friendly  one'. 

.A  characteristic  of  I  linchley's  life  was  its 
balance.  I  le  never  allowed  the  professor  or  the 
scientist  to  overpower  the  man,  and  his  leisure 
was  as  full  and  useful  as  his  working  hours.  In 
later  life  his  love  for  seeking  that  which  unites 
rather  than  that  which  divides  found  full  scope  in 
his  devotion  to  Freemasonry,  which  became  the 
ruling  factor  of  his  every  action. 

Hinchley  married  Edith  .Mary,  an  artist, 
daughter  of  a  widow,  Mrs  John  .Mason,  in  1903. 
He  died  in  London  13  .\ugust  1931. 

Illdith  M.  Hinchley,  7"'"'  IMlliam  IlinchUy,  Chemical 
Hngineer,  1935;  Institution  of  ('.hcniical  I'.ngincers,  Pro- 
fhior  Hinchle)\  Memorial  Bulletin,  i()3 1 ;  personal  knowl- 
edge.! I'-  "    •    IIOHl.VN 

HIORNE,  Francis  (i  741-1789),  architect,  was 
born  in  1741,  the  elder  son  of  William  Iliorne, 
mason  and  architect  of  W  arwick,  and  his  first  wife 
.Man  Duncalfe.  \\  illiam  1  liorne  and  his  younger 
brother  David  (d.  175^))  had  established  them- 
selves as  leading  practitioners  of  their  trade  in  the 
midlands  area,  and  Francis  1  liorne  succeeded  to 
the  family  business  on  ihe  death  ol  his  lather  in 
1776.  By  ihen  he  was  already  active  as  an  archi- 
tect and  his  subsequent  practice,  mainly  in  the 
midlands  but  also  on  occasion  further  afield, 
developed  immediately;  but  his  career  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death  at  the  age  of  forty-eight 
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and  the  total  number  of  his  executed  works  was 
not  large. 

Hiorne's  work  in  a  classical  idiom  included  two 
buildings  of  some  individualit> ,  the  churches  of 
St  Anne's,  Belfast  (1776,  demolished),  which 
showed  the  influence  of  the  baroque  St  Philip's, 
Birmingham,  and  lardebigge,  Worcestershire 
(1777),  with  its  striking  needle  spire;  but  it  was  as 
an  architect  specializing  in  the  Gothic  style  that 
he  gained  a  particular  reputation.  I  lis  best-known 
work,  Tetburv  church,  Gloucestershire 
(1777-81),  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  examples  of 
late  eighteenth-centur}  Gothic  and  was  widely 
admired  at  the  time,  the  poet  William  Mason 
[q.v.],  for  example,  commenting  that  it  gave  him 
'the  ver\  highest  opinion'  of  I  home's  'Gothic 
taste';  and  his  approach  to  Gothic  design  also 
appears  to  have  embraced  at  least  the  rudiments 
of  scholarship  as  well  as  its  decorative  appeal.  His 
preparations  for  carrying  out  work  at  Arundel 
Castle,  Sussex — a  project  curtailed  by  his 
death — were  reported  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
antiquary  Richard  Gough  [q.v.]  in  1787:  'At 
Greystoice  Castle  I  found  Mr.  I  Home  the  gothic 
architect,  whom  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  invited 
there  to  consult  with  relative  to  his  intended 
repairs  at  Arundel  Castle;  and  we  made  a  party  to 
see  Alnwick  Castle,  etc.  in  Northumberland,  for 
Mr.  Hiorne's  information.' 

Hiorne's  antiquarian  leanings  are  reflected  in 
his  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquar- 
ies in  1784;  and  like  his  father,  who  had  been  an 
alderman  of  Warwick  and  served  as  mayor  in 
1765-6,  he  was  also  a  prominent  flgure  in  the 
public  life  of  his  home  town.  I  le  was  elected  an 
alderman  in  October  1773,  held  office  as  mayor 
in  1773-4,  1782-3,  and  1787-8,  served  as 
treasurer  to  the  corporation  from  1781  to  1789, 
and  as  the  \\  arvvickshire  county  bridge-master 
during  the  same  period.  1  le  died  in  \Varwick  9 
December  1789. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Diilionan  oj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  \\.  Papworth  (ed.),  .■!«  Emyclo- 
paedia  of  Architecture,  4  edns.,  1852-88;  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  ii,  1789,  vol.  ii,  1800;  A.  Gomme,  'Wil- 
liam and  David  Hiorne'  in  Ihe  Architectural  Outsiders 
(ed.  R.  Brov\n),  1984;  John  Nichols,  Illustrations  ufthe 
Literar)'  History'  of  the  Eighteaith  Century,  1817-58,  vol. 
vi.]  Pktf.r1.kach 

HISLOP,  Joseph  Dewar  (1884- 1977),  operatic 
tenor  and  teacher  in  the  tradition  of  Francesco 
Lamperti,  was  born  at  1 6  Bowmont  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, 5  April  1884,  the  second  child  in  the 
family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Joseph 
Dewar  Hislop,  painter  and  decorator,  and  his 
wife  Mary  White  Lunn.  He  was  educated  in  the 
choir  school  of  St  Mary's  Episcopal  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh.  Having  trained  as  a  photo-process 
engraver,  he  took  up  the  post  of  demonstrator  in  a 
firm  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  1907.  In  his 
spare  time  he  sang  in  a  male  voice  choir.  His 


potential  was  recognized  in  1910  by  a  visidng 
soloist  who  introduced  him  to  Dr  Gillis  Bratt  in 
Stockholm.  Hislop  trained  with  Bratt  and  made 
his  debut  as  a  principal  singer  at  the  Royal 
Swedish  Opera,  Stockholm,  as  Faust  in  C.  F. 
Gounod's  opera  on  12  September  19 14. 

He  sang  for  a  season  at  the  San  Carlo  Opera  in 
Naples  in  the  spring  of  1920.  He  made  his 
Covent  Garden  debut  on  14  .May  1920  as 
Rodolfo  in  Puccini's  La  Boheme.  In  1920  and 
192 1  he  appeared  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
touring  America  three  times.  .\  return  to  Italy  in 
1923  saw  him  in  \  enice,  Turin,  and  at  La  Scala, 
Milan.  Hislop  made  a  fartwell  British  tour  in 
1934.  He  became  a  Swedish  citizen  in  1937  in 
order  to  take  up  the  offer  of  teaching  posts  in  the 
Royal  Opera  School  and  the  Music  High  School 
(later  renamed  the  Royal  Academy  of  .Music), 
Stockholm,  where  he  had  great  influence  on  a 
generation  of  singers,  including  Birgit  Nilsson 
and  Jussi  Bjorling,  whom  he  taught  priv  ately.  In 
1949  he  became  professor  of  singing  at  that  acad- 
emy. From  1948  to  1954  he  was  an  artistic  adviser 
to  the  Royal  Opera  I  louse,  Covent  Garden,  and 
Sadler's  W  ells.  In  1952  he  became  a  professor  of 
singing  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  .\lusic  before 
retiring  to  Fife  in  1964,  where  he  continued  to 
teach  for  many  years. 

Hislop  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  Litteris  et 
Artihus  in  1922  by  Sweden  for  achievement  in  the 
arts.  In  1926  he  was  made  a  knight  of  Dannebrog 
(Denmark)  and  in  1929  made  a  knight  of  the  \  asa 
(Sweden). 

In  191 5  he  married  Karin,  daughter  of  Olof 
Asklund,  owner  of  a  large  Gothenburg  bakery 
firm.  They  had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  one  of 
whom,  Geraldine,  trained  as  an  actress  and  singer 
and  appeared  with  some  success  before  her  death 
in  1984.  Divorced  in  1940,  in  the  same  year  His- 
lop married  .\gnes  ('Nancy')  Eraser,  daughter  of 
Walter  Passmore,  character  comedian  in  the 
Savoy  Opera  Company.  There  were  no  children 
of  the  second  marriage.  Hislop  died  6  May  1977 
at  his  home  in  Upper  Largo,  Fife. 

|M.  F.  Bott,  'Joseph  Hislop',  Record  Collector,  vol.  xxiii, 
nos.  9  and  10,  June  1977,  and  vol.  xxv,  nos.  i  and  2, 
■March  1979;  idem,  'Joseph  Hislop — a  Centenary  Tri- 
bute', Opera, }u\\  1984,  pp.  730-4;  Robert  Hay,  'Talk- 
ing v\ith  Joseph  Hislop',  Scuts  Magazine,  .Slav  1973,  pp. 
173-8;  M.  T.  R.  B.  Turnbull,  'Joseph  Hislop  (1884- 
1977):  a  Cultural  .Ambassador',  Rniew  of  Scottish  Cul- 
ture, no.  6,  1990,  pp.  21-6.I  .MiCHAF.L  Tlr.\bl'LL 

HOARE,  Henry-  (1705-1785),  banker  and  crea- 
tor of  the  gardens  at  Stourhead,  was  born  7  July 
1705,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no  daughters)  of 
Henry  Hoare  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
W  illiam  Benson  of  Bromley.  His  grandfather  Sir 
Richard  Hoare  [q.v.]  was  the  founder  of  Hoare's 
Bank  and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  17 12.  His 
father,  Henry  Hoare  I,  bought  the  Stourhead 
estate  in  17 17  and  employed  Colen  Campbell  to 
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build  the  new  house,  which  was  completed  in 
1724. 

Henn  Hoare  II,  known  in  the  lamily  as  'Henn 
the  Magnificent',  was  a  partner  in  the  family  bank 
for  almost  sixty  years  from  1726  until  his  death. 
Astute  and  prudent,  he  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  through  hazards  of  the  eighteenth  centur\ 
with  sound  judgement,  achieving  good  profits 
and  an  excellent  reputation. 

He  went  to  live  at  Stourhead  after  his  mother's 
death  in  1742,  and  over  the  next  fort\  years  he 
became  a  discriminating  collector  and  patron  of 
the  arts,  laying  the  foundations  of  an  important 
librar>,  but  above  all  he  transformed  the  land- 
scape at  Stourhead,  creating  the  lake  and  the 
classical  temples,  which  so  vividly  recall  a 
Claudian  idyll. 

The  gardens  of  Stourhead  are  historically 
important  as  an  early  example  of  the  union  of  art 
and  nature,  which  became  known  as  'le  jardin 
anglais'.  In  about  1 744,  shortly  after  the  death  of 
his  second  wife,  Hoare  dammed  the  Stour  to 
create  the  lake  in  the  gardens  and  called  upon 
Henr>-  Flitcroft  [q.v.]  to  design  the  temples 
around  it.  Flitcroft  worked  at  Stourhead  for  some 
twenty  years:  the  temple  of  Flora  was  built  i.  1745, 
but  the  best-known  building  is  the  Pantheon  of 
1753-4,  which  recalls  the  painting  by  Claude 
Lorrain,  '.\eneas  at  Delos'  (National  Gallery, 
London). 

Henn  Hoare  II  started  the  picture  collection  at 
Stourhead:  he  patronized  John  Wootton,  Samuel 
Woodforde,  and  his  namesake,  William  Hoare 
(qq.v.l  of  Bath  (no  relation).  Among  his  old  mas- 
ters were  two  pictures  by  Nicolas  Poussin,  a 
double  portrait  by  Carlo  Maralta,  and  pictures  by 
Rembrandt,  Gaspard  Dughet,  and  Claude- 
Joseph  \emet.  He  commissioned  'Caesar  and 
Cleopatra'  from  Anton  Raffael  .\lengs  in  1758. 
Some  of  the  pictures  were  sold  at  the  Stourhead 
heirlooms  sale  at  Christie's  in  1883.  The  sculptor 
John  Rysbrack  [q.v.|  was  associated  with  Stour- 
head from  1744  to  his  death  in  1770.  I  lis  best- 
known  work  for  Stourhead,  'I  lercules'  (1756),  is 
in  the  Pantheon  at  Stourhead,  together  with  his 
'Flora'  (1761).  The  terracotta  model  for  the 
figure  of  I  lercules  was  bequeathed  to  1  loare  in 
Rysbrack's  will. 

Hoare  married  firstly  in  1726  Anne,  daughter 
of  Samuel  Masham,  first  Baron  .Vlasham  |q.v.|: 
she  died  without  sur\iving  issue  in  1727.  In  1728 
he  married  Susan  (died  1743),  the  daughter  of 
Stephen  Colt,  and  from  this  marriage  he  had  a 
son  (died  1752)  and  two  daughters.  I  lis  younger 
daughter  Anne  married  her  first  cousin  (Sir) 
Richard  Hoare,  first  baronet:  their  son.  Sir 
Richard  (.olt  Hoare,  second  baronet  |q.v.|, 
inherited  Stourhead  (rotn  his  grandfather.  This 
grandson  recalled  his  grandfather  as  'tall,  comely 
in  his  person,  elegant  in  his  manners  and  address 
and  well  versed  in  literature'. 


Hoare  was  concerned  that  his  grandson,  upon 
succeeding  to  Stourhead,  should  relinquish  all 
connection  with  the  bank,  because  of  his  fears 
that  the  'great  National  Debt  must  sooner  or  later 
be  our  ruin:  if  any  public  calamity  happen,  Stour- 
head should  not  be  threatened'.  This  separation 
of  ownership  caused  much  distress  to  the  family 
at  the  time.  Hoare  himself  moved  to  a  villa  on 
Clapham  Common,  built  for  him  by  Flitcroft, 
where  he  died  8  September  1785.  He  was  buried 
at  Stourhead. 

(Archives  of  C.  Hoare  &  Co.;  Kenneth  V\  oodbridge, 
Landscape  and  Antiquity:  Aspects  of  English  Culture  at 
Stourhead  iyi8-i8^8,  1970;  National  Trust  guide- 
books, including  Kenneth  W'oodbridge,  fhe  Stourhead 
Landscape,  1971.]  Chari,k.s  Skbag-Montf.fiorf. 

HOBHOUSE,   Sir   Charles   Edward   Henry, 

fourth  baronet  (i  862-1 941),  Liberal  politician, 
was  born  30  June  1862  in  Dormansland,  near 
Lingfield,  Surrey,  the  only  son  and  third  of  six 
children  of  (Sir)  Charles  Parn  Hobhouse,  later 
third  baronet,  Wiltshire  landowner  and  former 
judge  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta,  and  his  wife 
Edith  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Turton, 
second  baronet,  of  Felcourt.  His  mother  died  in 
1867  and  his  father  soon  remarried,  having  a 
further  son  and  four  daughters.  Hobhouse  was 
educated  at  Eton  (1875-9)  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  seemed  destined  for  a  militan,' 
career,  attending  the  Royal  Militar\  College, 
Sandhurst.  He  joined  the  King's  Royal  Rifle 
Corps.  He  was  diverted  into  politics  both  by  his 
upbringing  in  a  Liberal  tradition  and  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1890  to  Gcorgina  Fleetwood,  daughter  of 
George  Pargiter  Fuller,  of  Neston  Park,  a  neigh- 
bouring squire  and  Liberal  MP. 

In  1892  Hobhouse  narrowly  won  Wiltshire 
East  for  the  Liberals  against  a  formidable  Con- 
ser\'ative  opponent.  In  the  ensuing  Parliament  he 
ser\ed  as  a  private  secretar\  at  the  Colonial 
Office.  The  Liberal  set-back  in  1895  cost  him  his 
seat,  and  his  chronic  hay  fever  directed  him  to  an 
urban  constituency.  I  le  won  l>ast  Bristol  in  1900 
and  retained  it  in  the  general  elections  of  1906 
and  1910. 

The  Liberals  returned  to  office  in  1905,  and  in 
1907  I  lobhouse  became  under-secretan  ol  state 
for  India.  I  le  headed  a  royal  commission  into 
decentralization  whose  report  inlluenced  sub- 
.sequent  Indian  legislation.  In  April  1908  he 
became  financial  secretarx  to  the  Treasur),  and  in 
October  kjii  gained  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as 
chancellor  of  the  I  )uch\  of  I  .ancasler.  1  lis  career 
reached  what  would  prove  its  peak  in  l''ebruar> 
1914  when  he  became  postmaster-general,  an 
office  just  then  involved  in  the  early  developments 
of  wireless  telegraphy  and  the  controversies  con- 
cerning rival  telegraphic  systems.  I  le  succeeded 
his  lather  in  the  baronetcy  in  i()i(). 
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Hobhouse  commanded  confidence  as  a  hard- 
working administrator  and  straightfonvard 
spokesman  for  his  department.  He  did  not  make  a 
great  impact  beyond  his  own  office.  Nor  was  he  in 
sympathy  with  some  trends  in  Liberal  affairs.  He 
stood  by  traditional  causes  such  as  free  trade  and 
Irish  home  rule.  But  he  believed  that  David  Lloyd 
George  (later  first  Earl  Lloyd-George  of  Dwy- 
for),  as  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  should 
restrain  spending  and  not  encourage  it.  He 
deplored  (Sir)  Winston  Churchill's  big-na\y 
policy,  and  he  opposed  quite  provocatively  the 
campaign  for  women's  suffrage. 

World  War  I  terminated  Hobhouse's  career. 
He  lost  office  when  the  first  coalition  was  formed 
in  .May  191 5.  He  suffered  discredit  by  opposing, 
and  then  capitulating  to,  the  campaign  for  military 
conscription.  And  as  a  supporter  of  H.  H. 
Asquith  (later  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  .Asquith) 
he  was  crushed  in  the  1918  election  by  a  Lloyd 
George  Liberal  and  a  Labour  candidate.  (He 
even  suffered  the  indignity  of  losing  his  deposit,  a 
provision  but  recently  instituted  to  discourage 
'freak'  candidates.)  1  lobhouse  remained  active  in 
Liberal  affairs  after  19 18.  Only  as  the  party  faded 
did  he  turn  his  attention  from  politics  to  his 
estates. 

I  lobhouse  began  keeping  a  diary  during  his 
round-the-world  honeymoon  in  1893  ^^'^  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  five  years.  1  le  returned  to  the 
practice  in  1904  and  did  not  cease  until  he  lost 
office  in  191 5.  These  documents  are  of  particular 
interest  in  a  succession  of  dramatic  episodes. 
Notwithstanding  personal  predilections  and 
occasional  misunderstanding  of  events,  his  diar- 
ies pro\ide  incisi\e  sketches  of  key  individuals 
and  insights  into  the  course  of  affairs.  Their  value 
is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  there  were 
no  cabinet  records  (apart  from  the  prime  minis- 
ter's low-key  letter  to  the  king)  and  few  diaries 
have  sur\ived  this  period. 

Of  medium  height  and  strong  build,  Hobhouse 
(despite  his  hay  fe\ er)  was  much  gi\en  to  outdoor 
activities,  undertaking  long  expeditions  on  his 
bicycle  and  riding  to  hounds  with  a  recklessness 
that  sometimes  resulted  in  personal  injun.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1927.  In  193 1  he  married  Aimee 
Gladys  (died  1965),  widow  of  Benjamin  Adams 
Brendon,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser\ice,  and 
daughter  of  David  Charles  Ballinger  Griffith,  of 
Huntworth,  Bedford.  Both  marriages  were  child- 
less. Hobhouse  died  in  .\lonkton  Farleigh,  Wih- 
shire,  26  June  1941.  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
baronetcv  bv  his  half-brother,  Reginald  Arthur 
(born  1878)] 

[Edward  David  (ed.),  Inside. -Isquilh's  Cahinel,  1977;  Tiie 
Times  and  Manchester  Guardian,  27  June  1941;  IVevor 
Wilson  (ed.).  The  Political  Diaries  of  C.  P.  Scott  igii- 
/92S,  1970.)  Trf.vor  Wilson 


HOBSON,  Paul  {d.  1666),  Particular  Baptist  and 
preacher,  variously  described  as  a  tailor  and  a 
surgeon,  first  appears  in  the  early  1640s  as  a 
member  of  the  London  separatist  congregation  of 
John  Spencer  and  John  Green.  By  1644,  when  he 
joined  the  parliamentan.  army,  he  and  'Thomas 
Gower  had  established  their  own  Particular  Bap- 
tist church  in  London  and  were  signatories  of  the 
Confessions  of  Faith  of  1644  and  1646. 

Hobson  sened  first  with  the  Eastern  .Associ- 
ation regiment  of  Charles  Fleetwood  [q.v.], 
becoming  a  captain,  and  was  soon  well  known  for 
preaching  wherever  he  went.  In  June  1645  he  and 
Captain  Beaumont  preached  at  Newport  Pagnell, 
where  they  complained  that  they  were  abused  by 
the  garrison's  officers.  The  governor.  Sir  Samuel 
Luke  [q.v.],  in  his  turn  objected  to  their  conduct 
and  appeals  were  made  by  both  sides  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  (later  third  Baron  Fairfax  of 
Cameron,  q.v.).  Hobson  left  the  army  in  1645  or 
1646,  but  had  rejoined  by  1647,  as  major  of  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Robert  Lilburne  [q.v.], 
which  he  accompanied  to  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
where  Sir  Arthur  Ilesilrige  [q.v.]  was  governor. 
In  1648  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  and 
deputy  go\ernor  and  signed  a  letter  protesting  at 
the  treats  with  the  king  at  Newport.  He  was  prob- 
ably involved  in  founding,  with  Thomas  Gower,  a 
Baptist  congregation  in  Newcastle  in  1649.  For 
most  of  the  next  tw  o  years  he  serv  ed  with  the  army 
in  Newcastle,  though  in  1650  the  council  of  state 
declared  him  to  be  unfit  to  be  deputy  governor  of 
the  garrison.  I  le  remained  in  the  north  as  elder  of 
a  Durham  Baptist  congregation  and  became 
involved  in  a  length\  dispute  with  the  Baptist 
minister  at  Hexham,  Thomas  Tillam.  In  1653  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel  in  northern  counties. 

In  1654  he  became  chaplain  of  Eton  College,  a 
post  he  held  until  he  was  ejected  in  1660.  He 
strongly  supported  Barebone's  Parliament  (July- 
December  1653)  and  deplored  the  Protectorate, 
proposing  that  members  of  his  congregation  who 
swore  the  oath  of  loyalty  be  excommunicated, 
though  he  did  not  join  its  more  militant  oppo- 
nents. .\fter  the  Restoration  in  1660  he  took  part 
in  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  godly  common- 
wealth in  the  Palatinate  and  maintained  his  con- 
nection with  the  Durham  Baptists,  while 
practising  as  an  apothecar\  in  London.  He  was 
arrested  in  1661  and  1662  but  did  not  engage  in 
seditious  activity  until  1663,  when  he  became 
involved  in  the  Farnley  Wood  or  Yorkshire  plot. 
He  was  held  in  the  Tower  of  London  and  then  at 
Chepstow  Castle  and  was  released  in  1 665  with- 
out having  been  tried,  on  the  understanding  that 
he  sailed  for  Carolina,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  that  he  had  turned  informer.  Soon  after- 
wards he  was  accused  of  wanton  conduct  with 
three  members  of  the  Devonshire  Square  con- 
gregation. He  did  not  go  to  Carolina. 
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Hobson  retained  a  consistent  theologx  during 
his  life,  advocating  believers'  baptism  and  fre- 
quently engaging  in  public  disputes  with  his 
opponents.  His  published  sermons  reveal  a  man 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  Bible  rather  than  in 
classical  learning,  w  ith  a  clear  and  direct  message 
to  his  audience.  He  was  married  to  Hester  and 
had  a  son  and  three  daughters,  leaving  to  them 
propertN-  in  Durham  when  he  died  in  England  in 
1666. 

[A.  G.  Matthews,  Calamy  Raised,  1934;  R.  L.  Greaves 
and  R.  Zailer,  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  British  Radicals, 
1983;  T.  Edwards,  Gangraetia,  1646;  H.  Tibbutt  (ed.). 
The  Letterbooks  of  Sir  Samuel  Luke  1644-j;,  1963;  Paul 
Hobson,  .4  Garden  Inclosed,  1647;  R.  L.  Greaves,  5a/«/i 
and  Rebels,  1985.I  Anne  Lalrkncf. 

HOBY,  Margaret,  Lady  (1571-1633),  diarist, 
was  baptized  10  Februars  1 571,  the  only  child  of 
Arthur  Dakins,  gentleman  and  JP  of  Linton  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  wife  Thoma- 
sine  Gye.  She  was  educated  in  the  household  of 
Henn.  Hastings,  third  Earl  of  Huntingdon  [q.v.], 
president  of  the  council  in  the  north,  and  she 
learned  there  the  Puritan  habits  of  self-examin- 
ation and  regular  religious  exercises  which  she 
later  practised  in  her  own  household.  As  an  heir- 
ess she  was  a  valuable  commodity'  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan marriage  market,  and  she  was  married 
three  times,  to  well-connected  younger  sons 
approved  by  the  I  lastings  family. 

In  1588  or  1589  she  married  Walter,  son  of 
Walter  Devereux,  first  Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.],  the 
Irish  adventurer.  The  younger  Walter  was  the 
brother  of  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.], 
and  stepson  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
brother,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  [q.v.]. 
The  manor  and  parsonage  of  I  lackness  in  the 
North  Riding  were  purchased  for  the  couple,  and 
remained  .Margaret's  property  after  the  death  of 
Devereux  at  the  siege  of  Rouen  in  1591.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  she  had  been  married  again,  to 
Thomas  Sidney,  brother  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the 
poet  [q.v.],  and  nephew  of  the  Countess  of  I  lunt- 
ingdon.  When  Sidney  died  in  1595,  Margaret 
agreed  to  I  luntingdon's  deathbed  request  that 
she  marn.  another  suitor  of  1591,  Sir  Thomas 
Posthumous  I  loby,  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby  [q.v. I,  of  Bisham,  Berk.shire,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  [q.v.],  one  of  the  learned  daughters  of 
Sir  .Anthony  Cooke  [q.v.J.  They  were  married  9 
August  1596  and  lived  at  I  lackness,  where  I  loby 
established  a  political  powerbase  (he  was  JP  and 
.MP)  and  a  reputation  as  a  humourless  Puritan 
and  cantankerous  opponent  ot  rival,  especially 
Catholic,  gentr). 

.Margaret  I  loby's  diar>' — the  earliest  known  by 
an  Kngli.shuoman — is  notable  for  its  depiction  of 
ihc  domestic  disciplines  ol  Elizabethan  Purilan- 
i.sm.  Written  between  1599  and  1605,  it  des- 
cribes the  religious  exerci.ses  and  prayers  for  the 
whole  household  a»  well  as  the  private  prayers 


and  readings  which  occupied  a  large  part  of  each 
day,  and  in  which  Lady  Hoby  was  guided  by  her 
chaplain,  Richard  Rhodes.  The  dian.'  also  shows 
other  aspects  of  the  household  routine  of  a 
gentlewoman:  managing  the  estate  in  her  hus- 
band's frequent  absences,  supenising  and  paying 
ser\ants,  sorting  linen,  playing  music,  gardening, 
giving  medical  advice  and  treatment  to  neigh- 
bours and  tenants.  It  tells  us  little  about  the 
writer's  private  feelings.  It  is  a  document  written 
as  a  pious  exercise,  and  its  discipline  and  restraint 
spring  from  that.  References  to  Sir  Thomas 
Hoby  are,  perhaps  deceptively,  formal,  though 
Margaret  was  strong-minded  enough  to  resist 
until  1632  his  request  that  she  make  over  her 
Hackness  and  other  properties  to  him  and  his 
heirs.  She  had  no  children  herself  Puritanism, 
the  household,  and  property  dominate  the  diary, 
as  perhaps  her  whole  life. 

She  died  in  1633  and  was  buried  6  September 
in  the  chancel  of  I  lackness  church,  where  her 
husband  erected  an  alabaster  monument  to  her.  It 
still  survives  (1990),  but  St  Margaret's  chapel  in 
Harwood  Dale,  which  Hoby  also  built  to  her 
memory,  is  in  ruins. 

[Dorothy  W.  .Meads  (ed.),  Diarf  of  Lady  Margaret  Hoby 
i!;gg-i6o-i,  1930;  Claire  Cross,  The  Puritan  Earl,  1966; 
J.  T.  Cliffe,  The  Yorkshire  Gentr)',  from  the  Refunnation  to 
the  Civil  War,  1969.]  Paul  Slack 

HODGSKIN,  Thomas  (i  787-1 869),  economist, 
political  theorist,  and  journalist,  was  born  12 
December  1787  in  Chatham,  the  son  of  a  keeper 
of  stores  at  the  Admiralty  docks.  I  lodgskin  des- 
cribed his  childhood  as  impoverished  and  joyless. 
W hen  he  reached  twelve  his  father  cut  short  his 
education  and  procured  him  a  naval  cadetship  in 
.March  1800.  For  the  next  twelve  years  he  cruised 
in  the  North  Sea  and  .Mediterranean  and  along 
the  coasts  of  .Africa.  .Although  he  distinguished 
himself  in  action,  I  lodgskin  found  naval  disci- 
pline irksome  and  his  comrades'  company  desul- 
tory.  Whilst  at  sea  he  began  to  read  widely,  but 
necessarily  un.systematically.  Conflicts  with  his 
.superiors  deprived  him  of  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-tivc  he  found 
himself  on  the  retired  list,  reduced  to  half  pay  in 
181 2.  In  his  first  published  work,  . //;  Essay  on 
Sinuil  Discipline  (1813),  he  contrasted  the  arbi- 
trary brutality  of  naval  lile  with  the  good  govern- 
ment with  which  Britain  was  reputedly  blessed. 
Publication  ol  the  Essay  brought  I  lodgskin  to  the 
attention  of  the  London  radicals,  notably  Francis 
Place  [q.v.J,  who  was  to  offer  I  lodgskin  intellec- 
tual companionship  and  patronage. 

In  July  1815  I  lodgskin  embarked  on  a  walking 
tour  which  took  him  first  to  Paris  and  later  to 
(iermany,  where  he  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
political  aiul  economic  institutions  of  I  lanover. 
Although  I  lodgskin's  investigations  were  shaped 
by  a  questionnaire  devised  by  Jeremy  Bentham 
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[q.v.],  his  suggestion,  in  Travels  in  North  Germany 
(2  vols.,  1820),  that  'many  evils  are  in  Germany, 
occasioned  by  go\  erning  too  much'  was  far  from 
Benthamite.  Hodgskin  expounded  a  minimalist 
conception  of  the  state,  insisting  that  government 
tended  to  shackle  the  energies  and  liberties  of 
individuals.  The  guarantor  of  good  government 
was  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  I  lodgskin 
concluded  that  if  Britain  was  better  governed 
than  the  states  of  Germany  this  was  principally 
because  of  the  greater  freedom  of  expression  in 
Britain  and  because  the  poHtical  education  of  the 
working  classes  had  progressed  further  in  Britain 
than  in  Germany.  By  18 19  Hodgskin  was  in 
Edinburgh,  married  to  Elisabeth,  a  young  Ger- 
man woman  whose  surname  is  unknown.  The 
next  few  years  were  marked  by  excruciating 
povert\.  Hodgskin  failed  to  break  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and 
was  constantly  held  back  by  his  painful  self-abne- 
gation and  the  growing  radicalism  of  his  opinions. 
Late  in  1822  he  arrived  back  in  London  and  Place 
secured  him  a  position  as  a  correspondent  for  the 
Morning  Chronicle. 

Respectable  journalism  gave  Hodgskin  a  reg- 
ular income,  but  no  outlet  for  his  real  opinions.  In 
1823  he  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 
Meihanici  Wla^azitie  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
where,  in  1825,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
later  published  as  Popular  Political  Economy 
(1827).  Hodgskin's  reputation  as  an  economist 
rests  on  these  lectures,  the  trenchant  Labour 
Defended  against  the  Claims  of  Capital  (1825)  and 
The  Natural  and  Artificial  Right  of  Property'  Con- 
trasted (1832).  Hodgskin  has  frequently  been 
described  as  a  'Ricardian  socialist',  but  the  des- 
cription is  more  ironic  than  accurate.  Certainly 
Hodgskin  used  elements  from  Ricardian  econ- 
omics, but  only  as  tools  with  which  to  undermine 
the  Ricardian  edifice.  At  the  same  time  he 
pressed  the  labour  theor\  of  value  to  far  more 
radical  ends  than  David  Ricardo  [q.v.],  seeing 
skilled  labour  as  both  the  measure  and  producer 
of  all  value.  Fixed  capital  was  no  more  than  accu- 
mulated labour.  Hodgskin  saw  a  shameless 
deception  at  the  centre  of  Ricardian  economics 
and  British  capitalism:  both  pretended  that  capi- 
tal was  productive  and  the  essential  spring  to 
greater  prosperit\ ,  but,  I  lodgskin  argued,  capital- 
ists were  always  parasitic,  holding  wages  close  to 
subsistence  levels  and  diverting  the  fruits  of 
labour's  productivity  to  unproductive  and  anti- 
social consumption.  Although  Karl  Marx's  for- 
mulation of  the  theor)  of  surplus  value  was  more 
sophisticated,  his  debt  to  I  lodgskin  is  unmistak- 
able. 

Hodgskin  fathered  seven  children,  and  the 
need  to  provide  for  his  family  may  explain  his  fail- 
ure to  produce  any  major  work  after  1832.  He 
intended  to  complete  a  critical  study  of  law,  'I'he 
Absurdity  of  Legislation  Demonstrated',  but  this 


never  appeared.  Instead  he  became  a  prolific 
journalist,  contributing  to  at  least  four  daily  news- 
papers, as  well  as  se\  eral  provincial  w  eeklies;  and 
for  a  time  he  assisted  Thomas  Hansard  [q.v.]  in 
publishing  parliamentan.  reports.  In  the  early 
1 840s  he  published  pamphlets  for  the  .\nti-Corn 
Law  League,  and  in  1846  he  joined  the  staff  of 
The  Economist.  In  the  same  year  the  na\y  awarded 
him  the  rank  of  retired  commander.  I  lodgskin's 
enthusiasm  for  free  trade  was  rooted  in  a  belief 
that  the  power  of  governments  would  wither  as 
the  relationships  within  societ>  became  subject  to 
economic  laws  rather  than  arbitran,  legal  systems. 
In  two  lectures  in  1857  he  attributed  crime  not  to 
personal  depravit)  but  the  corrupting  tendencies 
of  the  law.  He  died  in  Feltham,  Middlesex,  21 
August  1869  after  a  short  illness.  No  London 
newspaper  published  a  notice  of  his  life  and  work. 
[F.lic  Halm,  Thomas  Hud^kin,  1903  (new  edn.  and 
trans.  A.J.  Taylor,  1956);  William  SiatTord,  Socialism, 
Radicalism,  and  Suslalgia:  Social  Criliiism  in  Britain, 
i77y-i8jo,  1987;  Samuel  Hollander:  'The  Post-Ricar- 
dian  Dissension',  Oxford  Economic  Papers,  vol.  xii,  1980.] 
D.wiD  S.  Eastwood 

HOECHSTETTER,  Daniel  (i 525-1 581),  min- 
ing and  smelting  expert  and  merchant,  was  born 
in  1525  in  .Augsburg,  the  second  son  of  the 
twent) -year-old  Joachim  Hoechstetter  and  his 
wife  Anna,  daughter  of  Eitelhans  Langenmantel, 
patrician  and  Anabaptist.  Joachim  died,  probably 
in  Denmark,  in  1535;  some  time  before  1541  his 
relatives  placed  Daniel  with  a  branch  of  his 
grandmother's  \\  ieland  family,  who  trained  him 
at  their  lead,  copper,  and  silver  mines  and  smeh- 
ing  works  in  the  Rauris  and  Gastein  valleys  in  the 
Tyrol,  part  of  the  archbishopric  of  Salzburg.  He 
was  apparently  fully  trained  by  1549  and  began  to 
operate  independently.  Between  December  1555 
and  Januan  1557  Daniel  returned  to  live  in 
.Augsburg  \s  ith  his  growing  family. 

Nothing  is  known  about  his  activities  until  he 
was  authorized,  by  Elizabeth  Ts  signet  of  8  July 
1563,  to  prospect  for  minerals  in  England,  which 
he  did  during  that  summer.  For  reasons  which 
can  only  be  guessed  at  he  decided  to  establish 
himself  near  Keswick  in  Cumberland  and 
returned  in  the  following  year  with  1  lans  Loner, 
a  relative  by  marriage,  and  rv\el\e  German 
workers,  to  set  up  works  and  to  prospect  more 
fully.  In  1564  he  also  concluded  an  agreement 
with  the  Augsburg  firm  of  I  laug,  Langnauer  & 
Co.  to  finance  the  enterprise  with  himself  as 
manager,  and  to  invite  English  participation.  By 
1568  they  were  incorporated  as  one  of  the  first 
two  EngUsh  joint-stock  companies,  the  Societ) 
of  the  .\ lines  Royal,  with  some  important  royal 
senants  and  London  merchants  as  members. 
The  English  partners  became  increasingly  reluc- 
tant to  supplement  their  original  investment  of 
£1,200  per  share  and  finally  refused  in  1580,  and 
agreed  to  lease  the  works  and  mines  to  Daniel 
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and  'customer'  Thomas  Smith  [q.v.],  one  of  the 
wealthiest  London  merchants. 

Daniel  had  meanwhile  built  up  the  works,  from 
a  large  smelter  in  three  storeys  to  coal-sheds, 
workshops,  a  stamp  mill,  and  housing  in  Brigham, 
almost  a  mile  east  of  Keswick  on  the  river  Greta. 
They  produced  fair  quantities  of  copper  and  a 
little  silver  but,  with  a  declining  market  for  cop- 
per, could  not  cover  the  costs  of  installations  and 
the  travelling  expenses  of  almost  150  Austrian 
and  German  craftsmen,  a  total  which  amounted 
to  about  £50,000.  The  lease  from  1580  worked 
well  enough  to  provide  some  regular  rent  for  the 
societv,  even  after  Daniel's  death  just  before  14 
May  1 58 1,  when  he  was  buried  in  Crosthwaite 
church.  On  fragmentar\  evidence,  Daniel 
impresses  as  a  reasonable  and  well-educated 
man,  with  a  tvpical  prospector's  irrepressible 
enthusiasms.  M  first  two  of  his  sons,  Emanuel, 
who  died  22  August  1614,  with  Daniel  Hech- 
stetter  (as  the  English  descendants  called 
themselves),  and  then  Daniel  with  Emanuel's  son 
Joseph  continued,  more  modestly  and  suc- 
cessfully, to  operate  the  works  and  mines  until 
about  1634,  when  they  went  bankrupt. 

On  16  July  1553  Daniel  senior  married,  in 
.•\ugsburg,  the  twent\-year-old  Radagunda, 
daughter  of  the  prominent  Augsburg  merchant 
Leonhard  Stammler.  They  had  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  of  whom  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  sunived  infancy.  Radagunda  herself 
was  buried  next  to  her  husband  in  Crosthwaite 
church  in  1610. 

|G.  Hammersley ,  Daniel  Hechsletler  the  Younger,  Memor- 
abilia and  Letters,  i6oo-i6jg,  1988;  F.  Blendinger, 
'Hoechstetter',  Seue  Deutsche  Biugraphie,  1972,  vol.  xi, 
pp.  302-5;  VN .  Hoechstetter,  Stammlafel  der Hoechstetter, 
1976.1  Gkorgf.  Ha.vimf,rslky 

HOFFNUNG,  Gerard  (1925-1959),  cartoonist 
and  musical  humorist,  was  born  Gerhardt  I  loff- 
nung  in  Griinewald,  Berlin,  22  .March  1925,  the 
only  child  of  German-Jewish  parents,  Ludwig 
I  loffnung,  a  wealthy  grain  merchant,  and  his  wife 
I  lildc,  a  widow,  whose  first  husband,  Schnabel, 
was  killed  in  V\  orld  War  1. 1  lis  mother  was  a  keen 
amateur  musician  and  artist  who  encouraged  his 
arti-stic  talents.  From  his  earliest  years  he  was 
interested  in  the  macabre — fairv  tales,  practical 
jokes,  and  the  comic  drawings  of  the  famous 
German  illu.stralors  and  caricaturists. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  persecutions  the  1  lo(f- 
nungs  left  (iermany  in  1938.  Ludwig  Hoffnung 
settled  permanently  in  Israel,  (ierard  and  his 
mother  went  to  London,  renting  a  house  in 
Ilampstead  (jarden  Suburb  which  was  to  be 
lloffnung's  home  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1939 
Hoffnung  became  a  pupil  at  Highgate  School. 
where  he  was  remembered  for  his  anarchic  spirit. 
1  le  studied  at  I  lorn.sey  (College  of  Art  but  was 
expelled  and  became  art  master  at  Stamford 


School  in  1945  and  later  at  Harrow.  He  was 
already  working  as  a  freelance  cartoonist  and  his 
work  appeared  in  a  number  of  magazines.  He 
developed  a  distinctive  stvle  which  owed  some- 
thing to  the  German  illustrator  Wilhelm  Busch. 
His  illustrations  in  colour  for  Colette's  libretto  for 
Ravel's  opera,  L  'Enfant  et  les  sortile^^es,  were  out- 
standing. .Much  of  Hoffnung's  humour  centred 
on  the  world  of  music,  particularly  the  various 
instruments  of  the  orchestra  with  which  he  was 
fascinated.  He  taught  himself  to  play  the  tuba.  In 
1953  he  published  The  Maestro,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  six  little  books  of  cartoons  on  musical 
themes  which  had  a  worldwide  success.  He  broke 
new  ground  in  musical  humour  when  in  1956  he 
organized  the  first  of  a  series  of  concerts  of  sym- 
phonic caricature  at  which  new  music,  some  of  it 
by  respected  composers  like  Malcolm  Arnold, 
was  played  on  ludicrous  instruments  or  to  the 
accompaniment  of  vacuum  cleaners  or  road  ram- 
mers. These  concerts,  which  became  more  and 
more  elaborate,  proved  highly  popular  with  the 
public. 

In  1950  Hoffnung  began  a  career  as  a  broad- 
caster, during  the  course  of  which  he  made  many 
appearances  on  the  radio  as  both  raconteur  and 
panel  member.  He  was  a  brilliant  improviser  with 
a  dr)  wit  and  a  masterly  sense  of  timing.  An 
Oxford  Union  speech  in  1958  in  which  he  told 
'The  Stor\  of  the  Bricklayer'  became  a  classic 
recording.  The  storv,  involving  a  bricklayer's 
misfortunes  as  he  attempted  to  lower  some  bricks 
from  the  top  of  a  building  in  a  barrel,  was  not 
especially  funny,  but  Hoffnung's  manner  and 
deliver)  reduced  his  audience  to  hysterics.  In 
appearance  Hoffnung  was  stocky,  bald,  and 
benign.  Nicolas  Bentley  [q.v.]  described  him  as 
looking  like  a  'Teutonic  Pickwick'.  I  lis  manner, 
voice,  and  looks  w  ere  those  of  a  much  older  man 
and  his  wife  was  sometimes  mistaken  for  his 
daughter. 

In  1952  he  married  .Annetta,  daughter  of  Percy 
Allred  Bennett,  electrical  contractor,  of  Folke- 
stone. They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Hoff- 
nung was  only  thirr\-fi)ur  when  he  died  of  a 
cerebral  haemorrhage  in  1  lampstead  28  Sep- 
tember 1959. 

\lhe  limes,  29  September  1959;  Aniictta  Hoffnung, 
Gerard  Hoffnung,  1988.I  Ru  hard  Incr-vms 

HOLFORI),  Robert  Stayner  (1H08-1892),  art 
and  plant  collector,  was  horn  i()  .March  1808,  the 
only  child  of  (ieorge  Peter  llolford,  master  in 
(Chancer),  of  Westonbirt,  (iloucestershirc,  and 
his  wile  Anne,  daughter  of  tiie  Rcvd  Averill 
Daniel  of  Lilford,  county  Donegal.  I  lolford  took 
a  BA  from  Oriel  College,  Oxibrd,  in  1829.  In 
1838  he  inherited  a  fortune  of  a  million  pounds 
from  his  uncle,  Robert  I  lolford. 
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I  lis  earliest  zeal  was  for  landscape  gardening. 
In  1829  he  began  the  arboretum  at  Westonbirt, 
where  a  tract  of  sandy  loam  covering  114  acres 
allowed  the  planting  and  raising  of  trees  from 
almost  any  country  in  the  world.  The  increasing 
collection  of  different  species  of  trees  and  plants, 
skilfully  grouped  by  season  or  by  collections  of 
single  types  of  trees,  and  designed  in  glades, 
avenues,  and  drives  caused  the  eventual  expan- 
sion of  the  arboretum  to  600  acres. 

Holford  began  to  collect  works  of  art  in  1839 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  collec- 
tors of  his  time,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  A.  N.  L.  .\lunby  [q.v.]  described 
him  as  'a  collector  with  an  eye  for  quality  and  the 
means  to  indulge  it  without  stint'  and,  no  doubt  in 
tribute  to  the  superb  quality  of  his  illuminated 
manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  referred  to 
him  as  the  'Ideal  Connoisseur'.  Apart  from  his 
pictures,  manuscripts,  and  early  printed  books, 
I  lolford  collected  old-master  prints  and  etchings 
by  Rembrandt,  sculpture,  Delia  Robbia  ware, 
bronze  portrait  busts,  majolica,  porcelain,  furni- 
ture, tapestries,  and  gold  and  silversmiths'  work. 

The  picture  collection,  which  was  made  with 
the  help  of  the  dealer  William  Buchanan,  was 
formed  chiefly  betw  een  1 840  and  1 860  from  most 
of  the  important  auctions  in  London  and  from 
Italian  collections.  I  lolford's  collection  included 
works  by  Rubens,  Velazquez,  Justus  Sustermans, 
Van  Dyck,  and  Rembrandt;  French  and  Italian 
landscapes  by  Claude,  Gaspard  Dughet,  Nicolas 
Poussin,  and  Salvator  Rosa;  Dutch  landscape  and 
genre  painters;  the  early  Flemish  school;  and 
English  portraits. 

In  1849  I  lolford  purchased  the  freehold  of  the 
old  Dorchester  I  louse,  with  its  100  yards  of  fron- 
tage to  Park  Lane:  he  chose  Lewis  V'uUiamy  [q.v.] 
as  his  architect  to  design  the  Italianate  palazzo  he 
planned  for  the  site.  He  commissioned  much  of 
the  interior  decoration  from  Alfred  Stevens  [q.v.]: 
there  was  a  special  relationship  between  patron 
and  sculptor,  under  which  Stevens  was  given  a 
very  free  hand.  The  house,  which  was  completed 
in  1856,  was  celebrated  for  its  huge  marble  stair- 
case and  for  the  splendid  series  of  staterooms  on 
the  piano  nohile,  designed  for  the  reception  and 
display  of  I  lolford's  collections.  Betw  een  1 863 
and  1870,  he  rebuilt  Westonbirt,  again  commis- 
sioning Vulliamy,  but  choosing  an  Elizabethan 
design. 

In  public  life,  Holford  ser\'ed  as  Consenative 
MP  for  East  Gloucestershire  from  1854  to  1872 
and  was  a  JP,  but  he  took  litde  interest  in  poUtics. 
He  was  an  original  member  of  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club.  In  1854  Holford  married  Mary 
Anne,  daughter  of  General  James  Lindsay,  MP, 
of  Balcarres,  Fife,  and  thus  became  brother-in- 
law  to  three  collectors,  Alexander  Crawford 
(twenty-fifth  Earl  of  Crawford),  Robert  Lindsay 
(Baron  Wantage)  [qq.v.],  and  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay. 


Holford  had  three  daughters  and  one  son.  He 
died  22  February  1892  at  Dorchester  House, 
London. 

[Robert  Benson,  The  Holford  Collection,  privately 
printed,  1924;  private  information.) 

Charlfs  Sfbag-.VIontf.fiore 

HOLLAND,  Sir  John,  first  baronet  (1603- 
1701),  MP,  was  born  in  October  1603  in  .\sh- 
wellthorpe,  Norfolk,  the  first  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Holland  of  Quidenham,  by  his  first  wife  Mary 
KnvAett.  Educated  at  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Middle  Temple,  liolland  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1626  and  was  created  a 
baronet  three  years  later.  Despite  his  earnest  Pro- 
testantism he  married,  by  licence,  on  3  .August 
1630  a  Catholic  heiress,  Alathea,  daughter  of 
John  Panton  of  Br\ncunallt,  Denbighshire, 
widow  of  William  Sandys,  fourth  Baron  Sandys. 

I  loUand  represented  .Norfolk  in  the  Short  Par- 
liament of  1640,  but,  wounded  by  attacks  on  the 
sincerity  of  his  religious  beliefs  by  some  of  his 
countr>men,  he  chose  to  sit  for  Castle  Rising  in 
the  Long  Parliament,  having  inherited  a  family 
loyalty  to  the  I  lowards.  Despite  his  zealous  advo- 
cacy of  Norfolk  interests  and  his  popularity  with 
the  people,  Holland  never  again  represented  the 
county.  .Much  in  demand  as  a  conciliator,  he 
believed  that  the  redress  of  grievances  should 
proceed  'with  all  temper  and  due  moderation'. 
.Although  he  took  Parliament's  side  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  he  attempted  to  arrange  a 
neutrality  pact  with  the  Norfolk  Royalists,  and 
was  soon  advocating  peace.  .Attacked  in  the 
House  for  his  failure  to  take  part  in  the  business 
of  sequestration,  Holland  obtained  permission  to 
join  his  family  in  the  .Netherlands. 

On  his  return  to  Westminster  in  December 
1645  he  supported  an  Erastian  church  settle- 
ment. Convinced  by  his  period  of  residence  with 
the  king  at  Holdenby  as  a  parliamentar>  com- 
missioner in  1647  that  Charles  'was  a  prince 
under  whose  government  we  may  yet  be  happy', 
I  lolland  returned  to  the  Continent  after  the  fail- 
ure of  further  peace  moves.  He  later  declared  that 
in  his  experience  long  intermissions  of  Parlia- 
ment were  less  mischievous  than  long  sessions. 
He  was  elected  a  councillor  of  state  on  the  return 
of  the  secluded  members  to  the  Long  Parliament 
in  Februar\  1660,  and  on  re-election  to  the  Con- 
vention Parliament  (.April  1660)  was  included  in 
the  delegation  to  attend  the  king  in  Holland. 

Holland  represented  .-Mdeburgh  in  the  Cava- 
lier Parliament  (from  1661).  By  now  a  moderate 
Anglican,  he  distinguished  peaceful  Noncon- 
formists from  potential  rebels.  He  was  disgusted 
by  the  proceedings  against  Edward  Hyde,  first 
Earl  of  Clarendon  [q.v.],  although  personally  on 
good  terms  with  Henr\  Bennet,  first  Earl  of 
Arlington  [q.v.].  His  criticism  of  the  prodigality  of 
government    in    October    1675    ^^^    very    ill- 
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received  at  court,  and  when  a  pension  to  his  son 
failed  to  secure  his  support,  the  king  wrote  him 
off  among  those  people  'who  will  never  be 
obliged'.  Holland  declined  to  stand  for  Norfolk  in 
1679,  although  he  voted  for  the  exclusionists,  and 
stood  unsuccessfully  in  1685  as  a  trimmer.  He 
opposed  the  abolition  of  the  penal  laws,  and 
accepted  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Described  by  Bulstrode  WTiitelocke  [q.v.]  as  'a 
gendeman  of  excellent  parts  as  well  as  person', 
Holland  died  19  January  1701,  the  last  sur\iving 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  w  as  buried 
in  Quidenham.  He  was  sur\ived  by  three  sons 
and  five  daughters.  His  private  papers,  which 
include  a  diar>  of  the  first  year  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment and  copies  of  his  speeches,  are  contained 
among  the  Tanner  manuscripts. 
(B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  Bodleian  Library,  Tanner  MSS  239,  321;  C.  S. 
Durrant,  A  Link  Between  Flemish  Mystia  and  English 
Aiartyrs,  1925;  C.  Holmes,  The  Eastern  Association  in  the 
English  Civil  iVar,  1975;  R.  \\ .  Ketton-Cremer,  \otfolk 
in  the  Civil  War,  1969.]  E.  A.  Rf.ID 

HOLLAND,  John  Charles  Francis  (1897- 
1956),  soldier  and  secret  organizer,  was  born  in 
India  (probably  Calcutta)  21  November  1897,  the 
only  son  and  elder  child  of  (Sir)  Thomas  Henn,' 
Holland  [q.v.],  geologist,  and  his  wife  Frances 
Maud,  daughter  of  Charles  Chapman,  deput> 
commissioner  in  Oudh.  Close  friends  called  him 
'Jo'. 

He  went  from  Rugby  to  the  Royal  iMilitan' 
Academy,  Woolwich,  whence  he  was  commis- 
sioned into  the  Royal  Engineers  on  28  July  1915. 
He  was  posted  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
arriving  too  late  for  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  but 
sening  on  the  Salonika  front  for  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  war.  He  was  mentioned  in  dispatches 
in  19 1 7,  and  in  the  summer  of  1918  was  awarded 
the  DFC  for  gallantr\  in  action  with  the  Royal  Air 
Force.  He  was  badly  wounded  in  Dublin  during 
the  troubles  of  1919-2 1 ,  in  which  he  admired  the 
technical  skills  of  his  Irish  guerrilla  opponents. 

In  1922  he  reverted  from  temporar)  major  to 
lieutenant;  he  was  promoted  captain  in  1924  and 
major  seven  years  later.  He  pa.ssed  the  staff  col- 
lege, and  held  a  staff  captain's  appointment  in 
northern  command  in  1934-6.  In  1938,  again 
due  for  promotion  but  medically  unfit,  he  took  an 
appointment  as  a  second-grade  staff  officer  in  the 
VVar  Office  to  research  on  any  subject  he  chose. 
I  le  chose  irregular  warfare.  I  lis  branch,  in  which 
he  was  al  first  the  only  officer,  was  called  (iS  (R). 

I  lis  Irish  experiences  led  his  lively  imagination 
well  outside  the  normal  range  of  mililar>  thinking 
at  the  lime.  Karly  in  1939  his  branch  was  renamed 
Ml  K,  and  placed  in  the  militar>  intelligence  dir- 
ectorate, though  i  lolland  concentrated  rather  on 
opcration.s.  Kncouraged  by  A.  P.  (later  first  l-^arl) 
Wavcll  (q.v. I,  he  laid  the  foundations  oi  several 
wartime  secret  seniccK,  and  wa.s  one  of  the  origi- 


nators of  the  Commandos.  For  a  few  months  in 
the  summer  of  1939  he  worked  at  2  Caxton 
Street,  Westminster,  alongside  L.  D.  Grand,  a 
Woolwich  contemporarv'  who  ran  the  then  inad- 
missible section  D  of  the  secret  ser\ice.  On  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  September  Holland  went  back 
to  the  War  Office. 

He  gathered  like-minded  officers  round  him, 
and  dispatched  each  in  turn  to  run  the  sen  ice  for 
which  he  seemed  fit:  N.  R.  Crockatt,  whose 
prowess  he  had  admired  at  Rugby,  to  secure 
intelligence  from  prisoners  of  war;  E.  R.  Coombe 
to  form  the  inter-ser\ices  securit\  board,  which 
handled  code-names  and  deception  as  well  as 
securit}-;  (Sir)  Gerald  Templer  [q.v.]  to  run  the 
securit)  of  the  expeditionary  force;  and  M.  R. 
Jefferis  to  invent  and  exploit  secret  gadgets.  He 
sent  (Sir)  Colin  Gubbins  [q.v.]  to  the  indepen- 
dent companies  in  Norway,  then  to  command 
projected  stay-behind  parties  to  damage  the  com- 
munications of  any  invading  German  forces,  and 
eventually  to  run  the  Special  Operations  Execu- 
tive. 

In  July  1940  his  staff,  and  Grand's,  and  a  semi- 
secret  propaganda  branch  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
were  all  amalgamated  to  form  the  SOE.  Holland 
thereupon  went  back  to  regimental  dut\-,  on  being 
offered  a  regular  Heutenant-colonel's  command. 
By  July  1943  he  was  back  in  the  War  Office,  as 
deput}-  chief  engineer  and  a  major-general.  He 
was  appointed  CB  in  1945,  and  received  also  the 
American  legion  of  merit  and  medal  of  freedom 
with  silver  palm.  In  1 947-8  he  was  chief  of  staff. 
Western  Command;  in  1949-50  he  was  again 
employed,  briefly,  on  secret  planning;  and  he 
retired  in  195 1. 

I  le  was  a  shortish,  burly  man  w  ho  went  bald 
early;  a  hea\y  cigarette  smoker;  quick-tempered, 
but  recovering  fast  from  anger.  1  le  married  in 
1924  Anne  Christabel,  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Bennett  Brunyate,  KCSI,  CIE,  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Senice;  they  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 
He  died  at  his  elder  son's  house  in  Wimbledon  17 
March  1956. 


[Irmy  Lists;  private  information.! 
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HOLLAND,  Sir  Robert  ((.1283-1328),  baron, 
was  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  1  lolland  ol  Upholland, 
Lancashire,  and  his  wile  Eli/abcth,  daughter  of 
Sir  \\  illiam  SainicsbuiT  of  Sainlcsbur> ,  1  ,anca- 
shire.  Robert  I  lolland  senior  held  moderately 
extensive  estates  in  his  county  and  played  an 
active  part  in  its  government,  but  his  son's  career 
was  to  be  altogether  more  exceptional.  Through 
his  friendship  with  Thomas,  luirl  of  Lancaster 
(q.v.j,  Edward  ITs  cousin  and  the  most  powerful 
of  his  earls,  he  rose  Irom  the  middle  ranks  of  the 
gentr>  into  the  upper  ranks  ol  the  baronage. 
Their  connection  probably  began  in  1298,  when 
I  lolland  sened  Lancaster  as  his  vallctliis  on  the 
Falkirk  campaign.  By  1305  he  hail  been  knighted. 
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From  1300,  if  not  before,  he  began  to  receive  a 
steady  stream  of  lands  from  Lancaster,  amount- 
ing eventually  to  some  rvventv  -five  manors  worth 
perhaps  £^s°  P-^-  f-ancaster  was  also  responsible 
for  his  marriage,  which  took  place  about  1 308  and 
led  to  still  greater  gains.  His  wife  was  Maud,  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Alan  la 
Zouche,  a  prominent  Leicestershire  magnate, 
who  brought  to  her  husband,  on  Zouche's  death 
in  13 14,  the  greater  part  of  her  father's  lands, 
worth  nearly  £720  a  year.  It  was  probably  in  con- 
sequence of  this  great  accession  of  landed  wealth 
that  Holland  was  summoned  to  Parliament  for 
the  first  time  in  July  13 14.  At  the  height  of  his 
career  his  whole  estate,  including  his  patrimony, 
was  probably  worth  rather  more  than  £1,300  a 
year. 

In  return  for  all  this  Holland  became  Lancas- 
ter's chief  agent  and  confidant.  'He  truste  more 
oppon  him  than  oppon  eny  man  al\Ae,'  says  the 
Brut  chronicle.  Chronicles  and  records  suggest 
that  he  exercised  a  general  supenision  over  all 
Lancaster's  affairs:  directing  his  estate  officials, 
recei\ing  dubiously  acquired  lands  to  which  the 
earl  wished  to  bar  legal  claims,  acting  as  Lancas- 
ter's intermediar)  with  the  king,  and  supporting 
him  in  his  political  and  militarv  ventures.  He 
joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Piers  Gaveston  [q.v.]  in 
13 1 2  and  ser\ed  Lancaster  in  Scotland  in  13 18. 
I  le  also  sen  ed  the  king,  acting  for  three  periods 
as  justice  of  Chester  and  holding  the  usual  range 
of  local  commissions.  It  was  to  the  king  that  1  lol- 
land  turned  during  the  great  crisis  of  132 1-2, 
when  Lancaster  rebelled  against  Edward.  In  early 
March  1322,  when  Lancaster  was  retreating 
through  the  north  midlands  before  the  royal 
army,  Holland  crossed  over  to  Edward.  His 
treachen  cost  Lancaster  the  campaign  and  ulti- 
mately his  life,  and  I  lolland  his  reputation  and  his 
freedom. 

For  the  next  five  years  he  remained  the  king's 
captive,  and  only  in  December  1327,  a  year  after 
the  old  reign  had  ended  in  a  revolution,  did 
Edward  III  order  his  release  and  the  return  of  his 
lands.  His  restoration  was  short-lived.  On  15 
October  1328  he  was  murdered  in  Boreham- 
wood,  near  Elstree,  in  I  lertfordshire,  probably  by 
a  group  of  Lancastrian  partisans  and  possibly  with 
the  connivance  of  I  lenn.  Earl  of  Lancaster  [q.v.], 
Thomas's  brother.  The  bulk  of  his  lands  des- 
cended to  his  eldest  son,  another  Robert,  but  it 
was  his  second  son.  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  first 
Earl  of  Kent  [q.v.],  who  refounded  the  family's 
fortunes,  winning  fame  in  the  French  war,  marr>  - 
ingjoan  of  Kent,  granddaughter  of  Edward  I,  and 
acquiring  the  earldom  of  Kent  in  right  of  his  wife. 

Holland's  linkage  with  the  most  powerful 
noble  of  his  generation,  and  the  scale  of  his  con- 
sequent enrichment,  made  his  career  in  some 
respects  sui  generis.  In  another  way,  however,  it 
typified  one  of  the  main  routes  to  social  advance- 


ment in  the  middle  ages:  through  service  in  the 
following  of  a  great  man. 

IJ.  R.  Maddicott,  'Thomas  of  Lancaster  and  Sir  Robert 
Holland:  a  Study  in  Noble  Patronage',  English  Historical 
Review,  vol.  Ixxx^i,  1971.I  J.  R.  Maddicott 

HOLTBY,  Winifred  (1898-1935),  novelist, 
feminist,  and  social  reformer,  was  born  in  Rud- 
stone,  Yorkshire,  23  June  i8g8,  the  younger 
daughter  (there  were  no  sons)  of  David  I  loltby,  a 
prosperous  farmer,  and  his  wife  Alice  \\  inn  of  the 
East  Riding.  An  independent  and  precocious 
child,  she  was  encouraged  in  her  literarv 
ambitions  while  at  Queen  Margaret's  School, 
Scarborough.  She  went  up  to  Somenille  College, 
Oxford,  in  191 7,  but  left  a  year  later  to  join  the 
\\ omen's  Army  Auxiliarv  Corps,  and  ser\ed  in 
France  until  August  1919  as  a  hostel  forewoman. 

Returning  to  Somenille,  she  formed  a  close 
friendship  with  a  contemporan, ,  \  era  Brittain 
(q.v.).  Iloltby — tall,  fair,  confident,  gregarious — 
was  Brittain's  'opposite';  but  they  discovered  in 
each  other  complementarv  experience,  literar> 
ambitions,  and  social  ideals.  They  left  Oxford  in 
1 92 1 ,  w iih  seconds  in  modern  histor> ,  and  shared 
a  flat  in  London  while  establishing  parallel 
careers. 

Holtby's  forceful,  witt>  articles  and  reviews 
soon  gained  her  a  high  reputation  as  a  journalist. 
She  became  a  regular  contributor  (and  from  1 926 
a  director)  of  the  feminist  journal  Time  and  Tide, 
and  a  friend  of  its  founder  and  editor,  Margaret 
I  laig  Thomas,  \  iscountess  Rhondda  [q.v.].  With 
\  era  Brittain  she  became  an  influential  feminist 
and  member  of  Rhondda's  Six  Point  Group.  Both 
also  joined  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  lectur- 
ing widely  for  it  on  world  peace;  and  in  1922  they 
toured  Europe  to  investigate  postwar  conditions. 
Both  joined  the  Labour  part).  Both  published 
novels  in  1923  and  1924. 

In  1926  Winifred  Iloltby  visited  South  .Africa 
for  over  five  months,  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
League  of  Nations  Union.  Appalled  by  the  racism 
she  obser\ed  there,  she  worked  energetically 
against  it  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  giving  extensive 
financial  support  to  the  Black  trade  union  move- 
ment. On  her  return  to  London,  she  was  wel- 
comed by  \'era  Brittain,  who  was  now  married, 
into  a  household  soon  further  enlivened  by  two 
children,  to  whom  Holtby  became  a  beloved 
'aunt'.  They  now  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquain- 
tances, mutual  or  individual,  many  prominent  as 
writers,  feminists,  and  socialists. 

Extremely  generous  and  dutiful,  Winifred 
Holtby  sacrificed  much  of  her  dme  and  energy  to 
her  friends  and  family  (she  later  likened  her  Ufe  to 
'a  clear  stream  which  has  simply  reflected  other 
people's  stories  and  problems').  Yet  her  literan, 
career  of  less  than  fifteen  years  was  notably  proli- 
fic. Her  first  two  novels — Anderby  Hold  (1923) 
and  The  Crowded  Street  (1924) — were  followed  by 
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The  Land  of  Green  Ginger  (1927),  Poor  Caroline 
(193 1),  and  Mandoa,  Mandoa!  (1933).  Increas- 
ingly satirical  and  ambitious,  they  are  unpreten- 
tiously direct  and  witt>  in  st>le,  imaginative  in 
using  her  experience,  and  firmly  focused  on  social 
and  political  problems.  Among  the  other  seven 
books  she  published  are  a  fine  pioneering  critical 
study  of  lirginia  Wbo//"  (1932);  The  Astonishing 
Island  (1933),  a  satire;  a  feminist  treatise.  Women 
and  a  Changing  Civilisation  (1934);  Truth  is  Not 
Sober  and  Other  Stories  (1934);  and  a  collection  of 
poems.  The  Frozen  Earth  (1935).  A  play  attacking 
the  rise  of  F'ascism,  Take  Back  Your  Freedom 
(1939),  was  published  posthumously,  as  were  a 
further  volume  of  short  stories  (1937)  and  two 
selections  from  her  lively  correspondence  (1937 
and  i960). 

During  the  last  four  years  of  her  life,  Winifred 
Holtby  fought  gallantly  against  the  depredations 
of  a  kidney  disease.  Her  courage  and  consider- 
ation were  so  remarkable  that  even  close  friends 
did  not  know  until  near  the  end  that  she  was 
seriously  ill.  Equally  remarkable  were  the 
ambition  and  determination  that  pushed  to  com- 
pletion her  final  novel,  which  is  also  her  master- 
piece. South  Riding  (published  posthumously  in 
1936  and  awarded  the  James  Tait  Black  memor- 
ial prize):  a  rich  regional  study  of  social  change 
and  local  government,  it  drew  to  some  extent  on 
her  mother's  experiences  as  the  first  woman 
alderman  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

On  her  deathbed  in  a  London  nursing  home, 
Winifred  Holtby  was  betrothed  to  the  man  she 
loved,  Harr>-  Pearson.  She  died  29  September 
1935- 

[\'era  Brittain,  Teslamenl  of  Friendship:  the  Stor)'  uf 
Winifred  Holtby,  1940;  Geoffrey  Handley- Taylor, 
Winifred  llolib)':  a  Concise  and  Selected  Bibliography 
together  with  some  Letters,  1955;  Paul  Hern  and  Alan 
Bishop  (cds.),  Testament  of  a  Generation:  the  Journalism  of 
Vera  Brittain  and  Winifred  Holt b)',  1985;  Vera  Brinain, 
Diat}'  of  the  Ihirties  igj2-igjg:  Chronicle  of  Triatdship, 
ed.  Alan  Bishop,  1986.]  A.  Ci.  Bishop 

HOOLEY,  Ernest  Tcrah  {185 9- 1947),  company 
promoter  and  dealer  in  shares  and  real  estate,  was 
born  5  Fcbruarj  1859  in  Sneinton,  .Nottingham- 
shire, the  only  child  of  Terah  I  looley,  lacemaker, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Peach.  In  his  autobiogra- 
phy he  claimed  that  the  family  had  been  farmers 
at  Long  Eaton,  Derbyshire,  since  the  eighteenth 
ccniuf)'.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  joined  his 
father's  lace  business,  and  in  the  following  year 
(1881)  he  married  Annie  Maria  Winlaw,  the 
daughter  of  a  baker,  with  whom  he  had  four 
daughters  and  three  sons.  I  lis  earnings  in  his 
father's  business  (possibly  helped  by  an  inheri- 
tance from  his  mother)  enabled  him  in  1888  to 
buy  Ri.slcy  ilall  for  £5,000.  In  1889  he  kit  the 
late  business  in  search  of  larger  fortunes  and  set 
up  su»  a  »tockbrokcr  in  Nottingham. 


In  the  1 890s  Hooley  discovered  a  talent  for 
making  large  sums  of  money  by  selling  off  com- 
panies at  inflated  prices  and  pocketing  a  sizeable 
percentage  of  the  proceeds.  Among  them  was  his 
first  public  flotation  in  1894 — that  of  an  Ameri- 
can subsidiar)  of  Humber  &  Co.  Ltd.,  cycle 
manufacturers — as  well  as  household  names  such 
as  Raleigh,  Singer,  Swift,  and  above  all  the  Dun- 
lop  Pneumatic  Tyre  Company,  bought  by  Hooley 
and  M.  D.  Rucker  in  1896  for  £3  million  and 
promptly  floated  at  £5  million  (which  was  80  per 
cent  over-subscribed).  Other  celebrated  com- 
panies to  pass  through  Hooley's  hands  included 
Schweppes  and  Bovril  (both  in  1897).  He  also 
caused  a  stir  with  his  purchase  in  1 896  and  resale 
in  segments  of  the  Trafford  Park  estate  in 
Manchester. 

Partly  for  reasons  of  image-building,  Hooley 
moved  his  business  to  London  in  1896.  He  culti- 
vated members  of  the  aristocracy  and  sprinkled 
them  among  his  company  boards  to  impress 
potential  investors.  He  affected  a  lavish  lifestyle, 
purchasing  Papworth  Hall  in  Cambridgeshire  for 
£70,000  in  1895,  and  later  adding  several  adjac- 
ent estates  costing  £210,000.  His  entertainment 
featured  abundant  wine  and  cigars,  though  he 
himself  was  a  non-smoking  teetotaller. 

Hooley's  gilded  years  came  to  an  abrupt  end  in 
June  1898,  when  he  himself  filed  a  petition  for  the 
first  and  most  sensational  of  his  four  bankrupt- 
cies. The  background  to  this  was  the  ending  of 
the  cycle  boom  in  the  previous  year.  The  specific 
causes  of  1  looley's  failure  remain  obscure,  owing 
partly  to  deliberate  obfuscation  and  partly  to  the 
erratic  nature  of  his  business  methods,  including 
a  total  absence  of  accounts.  I  le  was  certainly 
faced  with  claims  for  large  commission  payments 
arising  out  of  his  company  promotions;  and  he 
alleged  that  his  partner  Martin  Rucker  had 
removed  £506,000  from  the  business  (in  addition 
to  shares)  in  six  months. 

Bankruptcy  sharply  lowered  1  looley's  social 
position,  but  made  less  difference  to  his  lifestvle, 
not  least  because  before  his  crash  he  had  made 
over  to  his  wife  both  Papworth  and  Risle\  1  lall 
and  their  contents.  1  le  was  also  allowed  to  con- 
tinue trading,  on  condition  that  he  kept  his  trustee 
supplied  with  a  record  of  his  financial  alfairs,  so 
as  to  facilitate  repayment  of  outstanding  credit- 
ors. In  the  years  1899-1904  1  looley  was  involved 
in  a  series  of  dubious  companies  concerned  with 
exploiting  concessions  on  foreign  territories.  It 
was  in  relation  to  one  oi  these,  the  Siberian  Ciold- 
field  Development  Company  formed  in  May 
1900,  that  I  looley  and  his  associate  1 1.  J.  Laws(m 
were  charged  in  1(^04  with  fraudulent  share  pro- 
motion. Hooley  was  acquitted  but  l.awson 
received  a  Iwehe-nionth  jail  senleiKe. 

Thereafter  I  looley  steered  clear  ol  companies 
for  some  time,  concentrating  on  huul  deals.  In 
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1911-12  he  was  involved  almost  simultaneously 
in  three  distinct  sets  of  legal  proceedings.  First, 
his  trustee,  Mr  Basden,  charged  him  with  con- 
tempt of  court  for  failing  to  produce  statements  of 
his  financial  affairs  over  the  preceding  five  years, 
and  Hooley  was  eventually  committed  to  Brixton 
Prison  for  a  month.  Secondly,  in  October  igi  i  he 
faced  a  charge  of  obtaining  money  on  false  pre- 
tences in  connection  with  an  abortive  land  deal  in 
Nottinghamshire,  which  ended  with  a  twelve- 
month jail  sentence.  Thirdly,  he  was  declared 
bankrupt  for  the  second  time  in  191 2  on  a  credi- 
tor's petition. 

During  the  boom  which  followed  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  Hooley  became  involved  in  trading 
shares  in  the  cotton  industn.  In  1921  he  and  five 
others  were  charged  with  fraudulent  misrep- 
resentation in  floating  shares  of  Jubilee  Cotton 
Mills  Ltd.  in  1919-20.  Hooley  as  ringleader 
received  a  three-year  jail  sentence.  1  le  was  also 
declared  bankrupt  for  the  third  time  in  Sep- 
tember 1 92 1.  His  fourth  bankruptcy  followed  in 
Januan  1939  on  a  petition  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
for  an  income-ta.\  claim  of  £699  17s.  jd. 

For  all  his  legal  transgressions,  Hooley  was  not 
an  unattractive  character:  warm-hearted,  dyna- 
mic, musically  gifted  (he  played  the  piano  and  the 
organ),  and  with  a  contagious  sense  of  humour. 
I  lis  enduring  legacy  was  on  the  Papworth  estate, 
where  he  left  behind,  not  merely  a  reputation  for 
kindness  and  generosity,  but  a  series  of  'new 
model  cottages'  for  farm  workers  which  con- 
tinued to  be  appreciated  several  decades  after  his 
death.  I  le  died  1 1  Februan  1947  in  Long  Eaton. 
I'l'he  tluoltf)'  Bouk\  1904;  K.  T.  Hooley,  f/oolq's  Cun- 
fessions,  1925;  Rowland  Parker,  On  the  Road:  the  Pap- 
worth Stor)',  1977;  P.  I..  Payne,  'The  Emergence  of  the 
l.arge-Scaie  Company  in  Great  Britain,  1870-1914', 
Economic  Hiitor)'  Rniav,  vol.  x.\,  1967;  D.J.Jeremy 
(ed.),  Dictionary  of  Business  Biography^  1985.] 

P.  .\1.  Oppfnhf.i.mfr 

HOPKINS,  Gerard  Manley  (1844- 1889),  poet, 
was  born  in  Stratford,  Essex,  28  July  1844,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  six  sons  (one  of  whom  died 
when  a  year  old)  and  three  daughters  of  Manley 
I  lopkins,  marine  insurance  adjuster  and  consul- 
general  in  London  of  the  kingdom  of  Hawaii,  and 
his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Simm 
Smith,  a  prosperous  surgeon.  Two  of  his  brothers 
became  professional  artists,  and  Gerard  (he  did 
not  use  his  middle  name),  who  had  some  talent  at 
drawing,  toyed  v\ ith  the  idea  of  being  a  painter 
before  wisely  settling  on  his  poetic  bent.  It  was  an 
affectionate  family,  but  its  warmth  and  devout 
I  ligh  Anglicanism  were  occasionally  constricting 
for  I  lopkins. 

After  a  family  move  to  Hampstead  when  he  was 
eight,  he  was  sent  to  a  local  preparatorx  school, 
then  to  I  lighgate  School,  where  he  was  a  prefect, 
much  liked  by  the  other  boys  for  his  honest)  and 
uprightness.  In  i860  he  won  the  headmaster's 


poetr\  prize  with  'The  Escorial';  another  school- 
boy poem  appeared  in  February  1863  in  Once  a 
licek,  one  of  the  few  to  be  published  during  his 
hfetime.  In  1863  he  was  matriculated  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  with  an  exhibition  from  High- 
gate. 

At  Balliol,  where  the  prevailing  Broad  Church 
theology  was  quite  counter  to  his  own,  he  studied 
with  a  succession  of  brilUant  tutors,  who  recog- 
nized the  independent,  unconventional  cast  of  his 
mind;  Benjamin  Jowett  [q.v.]  was  reputed  (prob- 
ably wrongly)  to  have  called  him  the  star  of  Bal- 
liol. Much  of  his  training  was  linguistic,  which 
obviously  shaped  the  poetry  he  was  to  write,  and 
he  also  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  Hellenism  from 
Jowett  and  aesthetic  theon  from  \\  alter  Pater 
(q.v.|.  The  breadth  of  his  studies  helped  keep  his 
poetry  from  being  parochial.  In  1864  he  received 
a  first  class  in  classical  honour  moderations,  and 
then  in  1867  a  first  in  literae  huinaniores,  even 
though  he  was  said  to  have  read  no  more  than  half 
the  required  books. 

.At  ()xford  he  had  many  friends  in  religious  and 
artistic  circles,  chief  among  them  Robert  Bridges 
[q.v. I,  his  trusted  confidant  and  poetic  sounding- 
board  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  as  well  as  his  first  edi- 
tor, who  put  his  poems  before  the  world.  One 
other  acquaintance  was  Digby  Dolben  [q.v.],  a 
wa\A\ard  and  charming  Etonian  cousin  of 
Bridges,  who  was  also  a  talented  poet  and 
extreme  high  churchman.  He  and  Hopkins  met 
only  once,  but  that  was  enough  to  cause  an 
emotional  crisis  in  I  lopkins,  who  was  upset  at  the 
unexpected  depth  of  his  feelings  for  him,  even 
after  he  was  drowned  two  years  later  at  the  age  of 
nineteen. 

As  an  undergraduate  Hopkins  became 
increasingly  High  Church,  with  Edward  Pusey 
and  Henry  Liddon  [qq.v.)  as  advisers  and  con- 
fessors. His  surviving  private  journals  show  how 
closely  connected  were  his  religious  sense  and  his 
aaxiety  over  his  sexual  nature.  In  1866  he  became 
a  Roman  Catholic  comert,  was  received  into  the 
Church  by  his  model,  John  IIenr\  Newman 
[q.v.],  and  confirmed  by  .\rchbishop  Henry  Man- 
ning [q.v.].  His  conversion  was  at  the  cost  of  some 
estrangement  from  his  parents  and  friends.  In 
1 867-8  he  taught  unhappily  in  Newman's  school 
at  the  Orator\  in  Edgbaston  before  joining  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

.At  Oxford  he  had  written  poems  of  consider- 
able competence,  most  of  them  religious  but  a 
handful  presumably  composed  with  Dolben  in 
mind;  onl\  one  or  tw  o  hinted  at  the  great  original- 
ity he  was  to  display  in  maturity .  Shortly  before  he 
joined  the  Jesuits  he  burned  all  he  had  written,  as 
a  sacrifice  to  his  vocation.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Bridges  had  copies  of  most  of  them.  There  fol- 
lowed a  seven-year  period  in  which  he  wrote 
nothing  except  'two  or  three  little  presentation 
pieces  which  occasion  called  for'. 
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In  1868  he  began  a  two-year  novitiate  at  Man- 
resa  House,  Roehampton,  after  which  he  spent 
three  years  as  seminarian  at  St  Mar\'s,  Stony- 
hurst.  In  the  seminan  librar>  he  came  across  the 
works  of  the  medieval  Franciscan  theologian 
Duns  Scotus  [q.v.],  and  almost  instantly  recog- 
nized in  them  the  philosophical  backing  for  his 
own  instinctive  perception  of  the  uniqueness  of 
each  being  and  created  thing.  From  this  aware- 
ness of  individuation  or,  to  use  the  Scotist  term, 
haecceitas,  came  Hopkins's  overriding  concern 
with  'inscape'  in  even,  aspect  of  the  created 
world:  the  obsession  w ith  the  'selfhood'  of  ever\ 
object  or  being,  at  the  same  time  that  he  perceived 
behind  it  the  generically  divine.  Both  idea  and 
phrase  had  immediate  applicabilit}'  to  religious 
and  poetic  symbolism. 

Following  three  years  at  Stonyhurst,  he 
returned  to  teach  at  Manresa  for  a  year,  then  went 
to  study  theolog)  at  St  Beuno's  College  in  north 
Wales  in  1874.  Although  he  was  much  attracted 
to  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  landscape  of 
Wales,  he  still  wrote  no  poetn.  until  December 
1875,  \vhen  the  rector  suggested  that  he  comme- 
morate the  shipw  reck  of  the  Deutschland  in  the 
English  Channel,  where  five  German  nuns  were 
among  those  drowned.  His  response  was  the 
great  ode,  'The  \\  reck  of  the  Deutschland',  a 
masterpiece  reflecting  all  the  thinking  he  had 
done  about  poetr\,  pain,  and  redemption  during 
his  years  of  silence.  The  revolutionan ,  apparently 
irregular  and  discordant  sprung  rhythm  in  which 
it  w  as  w  ritten,  the  vivid,  kinetic,  but  often  difficult 
diction,  the  perception  of  the  universalit)  of  suf- 
fering: all  mark  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
experimental  of  nineteenth-centur)  poems. 
Unfortunately,  the  editor  to  whom  it  was  sub- 
mitted refused  to  publish  a  poem  he  found 
incomprehensible.  In  spite  of  his  disappointment 
I  lopkins  now  felt  released  from  his  renunciation 
of  poetr>\  and  a  succession  of  exuberant  lyrical 
celebrations  of  the  natural  world  followed, 
including  'The  Windhover'  and  many  of  his  other 
best-known  poems. 

.After  ordination  in  1877  he  went  to  teach  near 
Chesterfield,  then  spent  several  months  at  the 
fa.shionable  Jesuit  church  in  Farm  Street,  Lon- 
don. Neither  of  these  a.ssignments  nor  his  cure  in 
a  new  church  in  Oxford,  St  .Aloysius,  to  which  he 
returned  w  ith  high  hopes,  was  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful, although  the  Oxford  stay  resulted  in 
another  burst  of  lyricism,  including  'Duns  Sco- 
tus's  Oxford'  and  'Uinsey  Poplars'.  The  idea  of 
publication  had  been  all  but  strangled  by  the 
rcjctlion  of 'The  Wreck  of  the  Deutschland'.  I  lis 
ba.sic  unsuitability  for  parish  work  was  luriher 
demonstrated  by  assignments  during  the  next  tew 
years  in  Liverpool  and  (ilasgow. 

I  le  returned  to  St  Heuno's  for  his  final  vows  in 
1H82,  then  taught  classics  for  tw(»  \ears  at  Stony- 
hurst. In  1884  he  took  up  his  last  post,  as  fellow  of 


the  Royal  University  of  Ireland  and  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Universit)  College,  Dublin. 
His  universit)  duties  consisted  chiefly  of  marking 
examinations  five  or  six  times  a  year,  avalanches 
of  which  arrived  from  all  over  the  countr\ ;  he 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  judge  them, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  about  marks  while 
driven  by  conscience  to  become  ever  more  scru- 
pulous. He  w  as  painfully  aw  are  of  being  an  exile 
in  a  land  he  did  not  understand,  and  he  reacted 
occasionally  w  ith  a  kind  of  jingoistic  longing  for 
England.  At  times  the  yoke  of  his  vocation  was 
almost  unbearable,  although  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  he  ever  regretted  assuming  it.  On  the 
worst  of  occasions  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
communicate  with  God. 

Yet  out  of  the  alienation,  the  desperation,  and 
the  neurosis  of  his  final  five  years  came  what 
Bridges  called  the  'terrible'  sonnets,  such  mag- 
nificent poems  of  spiritual  desolation  as  'Carrion 
Comfort',  'No  worst,  there  is  none',  or  'I  wake 
and  feel  the  fell  of  dark'. 

He  had  a  quick  sense  of  humour,  w  ith  a  Victor- 
ian weakness  for  outrageous  puns,  little  of  which 
show  s  in  his  mature  poetr\  except  in  his  play  with 
language.  .As  a  young  man  he  made  friends  effort- 
lessly, but  after  his  conversion  he  w  ithheld  prof- 
fers of  easy  affection,  as  if  afraid  of  rebuff.  His 
normally  responsive  facial  expression  was  firmly 
controlled;  an  Oxford  contemporar\  remem- 
bered that  for  all  its  serenit)  an  obsener  seemed 
'to  be  gazing  upon  some  great  portrait  of  a  face 
rather  than  upon  a  face'.  I  le  was  little  more  than 
five  feet  tall,  slender  all  his  life,  and  exuding  a 
febrile  energ)  that  ser\ed  in  place  of  strength 
until  it  w  as  periodically  depleted  and  he  fell  into  a 
relapse,  paralleled  as  he  grew  older  by  deep 
depression  of  spirits.  I  le  loved  to  swim  and  w  as 
capable  of  walking  thirt)  or  forty  miles  a  day  with 
a  quick,  light  step  described  as  slightly  feminine. 
As  an  undergraduate  he  was  something  of  a 
dand\ ,  and  even  as  a  priest  his  appearance  was 
remarkably  trim. 

1  lopkins's  attitude  to  the  publication  of  his 
poetr)  had  always  been  ambivalent,  but  his  habit 
of  sending  copies  to  Bridges  indicates  that  he  did 
not  want  them  lost.  1  le  left  them  in  safe  hands. 
Bridges  waited  until  i()i8,  by  which  time  he  was 
poet  laureate,  belore  publishing  a  nearly  com- 
plete edition,  but  he  had  already  published  a  few 
poems  individually  to  test  the  reception  of  the 
shockingly  unfamiliar  rhythm  and  language. 
\\  ilhin  a  few  years  ol  this  edition  I  lopkins  was 
lirmly  established  in  the  canon  of  English  poetn. . 
1  lis  passionate  compression,  luxuriant  sound, 
and  eclectic  mixture  ol  Anglo-Saxon,  Latinate, 
and  Celtic  diction  have  made  him  lor  many 
readers  both  the  greatest  of  \  ictorians  and  the 
first  of  the  moderns.  Some  two  dozen  of  his 
poems,  chiefly  lyrics,  are  among  the  most  endur- 
ing in  the  language. 
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Hopkins  died  in  Dublin  8  June  1889  of  typhoid 
fever.  He  was  buried  in  die  common  plot  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Glasnevin  cemetery.  At  his  death  he  was 
unknown  as  a  poet;  on  8  December  1975,  the 
centenary'  of  the  wreck  of  the  Deutschland,  a  pla- 
que to  his  memory  was  unveiled  in  poets'  corner, 
Westminster  Abbey,  honouring  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic there  for  the  first  dme  since  John  Dr\den 
[q.v.]. 

(Humphry  House  and  Graham  Storey  (eds.).  The  Jour- 
nals and  Papers  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  1959;  Claude 
Colleer  Abbott  (ed.),  The  Letters  of  Gerard  Manle)'  Hop- 
kins to  Robert  Bridges,  1935;  idem.  The  Correspondence  of 
Gerard  Manle}'  Hopkins  and  Richard  Watson  Dixon,  1935; 
idan.  Further  Letters  of  Gerard  Manle)'  Hopkins,  Including 
his  Correspondence  with  Coientrj'  Patmore,  2nd  edn., 
1956;  Robert  Bernard  Martin,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  a 
Ver)'  Private  Life,  1991;  private  information.) 

Robert  Bernard  Martin 

HOPPE,  EMIL  OTTO  (i 878-1972),  photo- 
grapher, was  born  14  April  1878  in  Munich, 
Germany,  the  only  son  and  elder  child  of  Philip 
Hoppe,  a  Munich  bank  director,  and  his  wife 
Marie  von  der  Porter,  pianist.  Educated  in  Paris 
and  Vienna,  he  took  some  art  classes.  .Moving  to 
London  in  1900,  he  joined  the  Deutsche  Bank. 
I  laving  received  a  camera  as  a  twenty-fifth  birth- 
day gift,  Hoppe  taught  himself  photography  and 
in  1907  won  £100  in  a  photographic  competition. 
He  left  the  bank  and  opened  a  portrait  studio, 
using  the  prize  money  as  capital. 

In  1909  Hoppe  organized  the  Brirish  pictorial 
contribution  to  the  vast  Dresden  international 
exhibition;  in  1910  he  held  his  first  one-man 
show.  Over  the  next  decade  he  became  one  of 
London's  most  celebrated  portraitists  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  theatre  photographer,  working 
for  Harley  Granville-Barker  [q.v.]  and  J.  E.  \ed- 
renne  (at  the  Court),  George  Edwards,  .Max 
Reinhardt,  and  Diaghilev. 

In  1913  Hoppe  moved  into  7  Cromwell  Place, 
once  the  home  of  the  painter  Sir  John  Millais 
[q.v.].  Determined  to  make  the  house  a  .Mecca  for 
the  rich  and  famous,  he  decorated  it  elaborately 
and  expensively.  But  he  made  the  studio  (which 
he  used  for  twenty  years)  simple  and  plain, 
matching  a  portrait  style  in  which,  in  his  own 
words,  'character  rather  than  flattery  was  the 
dominant  note.'  I  lis  celebrity  portraits  were  soon 
in  great  demand,  their  frequent  publication  earn- 
ing him  handsome  reproduction  fees.  Late  in 
World  War  I,  Hoppe  took  up  fashion  photogra- 
phy: when  Vogue  came  to  Britain,  he  was  well 
placed  to  become  one  of  its  leading  photo- 
graphers. He  also  worked  for  ( unity  Fair. 

In  1 92 1  Hoppe  was  invited  to  photograph  the 
king  and  queen  at  Buckingham  Palace:  the 
unusually  informal  results  were  a  great  success. 
In  the  next  year,  he  exhibited  no  less  than  221 
photographs — mostly  portraits — at  the  Goupil 
Gallery.  The  catalogue  introduction  was  by  John 


Galsworthy  [q.v.],  the  critics  were  enthusiastic, 
and  the  show  was  seen  throughout  Britain. 

Feeling  he  had  exhausted  the  possibiUties  of 
working  in  studios,  Hoppe  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  landscape,  travel,  and  news  photogra- 
phy, in  Britain,  Europe,  and  .America,  publishing 
several  books  of  the  resulting  pictures.  Later  he 
travelled  further  afield,  to  India,  Ceylon,  .Austra- 
lia, New  Zealand,  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
When  VV  orld  War  II  broke  out  he  was  on  holiday 
in  Austria.  He  returned  to  London  to  run  a  pic- 
ture agency  and  to  work  as  a  photojournalist. 

If  some  of  Hoppe's  portraits  and  gaire  pictures 
have  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  his  influence  on 
his  contemporaries,  his  restless  e.xperimentation, 
his  role  in  helping  to  found  the  London  Salon  of 
Photography,  and  his  nineteen  books  made  him 
an  important  figure  in  the  history  of  twentieth- 
century  photography.  Only  at  the  end  of  a  very 
long  career  did  he  occasionally  depart  from  the 
highest  standards  of  restrained  good  taste. 

In  1905  he  married  .Marion  Bliersbach.  They 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Hoppe  died  in  Wild- 
hern,  Hampshire,  9  December  1972. 
|K.  O.  Hoppe,  Hundred  Thousand  Exposures  {autoh'io^z- 
phy),  1945;  family  recollections.)  Coi.iN  Ford 

HOPTON,  Walter  de   (r.i 235-1 296),   judge. 

[See  W.\LTER  DE  HOPTON.] 

HORNBY,  Frank  (i  863-1 936),  toy  manufac- 
turer, was  born  at  77  Copperas  Hill,  Liverpool, 
1 5  .May  1863,  the  only  son  of  the  three  children  of 
John  Hornby,  provisions  dealer,  and  his  wife 
.Martha  Ihomlinson.  He  was  educated  at  local 
council  schools  until  he  obtained  employment  as 
a  shipping  clerk,  working  with  several  companies 
until  he  was  thirty -eight.  .Always  interested  in 
mechanical  devices,  experimennng  in  his  home 
workshop,  he  developed  the  .Meccano  construc- 
tion idea  by  using  metal  strips  perforated  with 
holes  at  half-inch  intervals  and  assembled  with 
screws  and  nuts.  VV  heels,  rods,  cranks,  and  other 
components  were  added  so  that  boys  (girls  were 
never  specified  in  the  advertising),  with  instruc- 
tion manuals,  could  build  the  illustrated  models. 
Hornby  obtained  his  first  patent  in  1901;  the  fol- 
lowing year  sets,  produced  in  rented  premises 
and  marketed  as  '.Mechanics  .Made  Easy', 
appeared  in  Liverpool  toy  shops.  In  1908  .Mec- 
cano Limited  was  registered  and,  within  five 
years,  manufacturing  plants  were  established  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  Barcelona,  and  Elizabeth  in  New 
Jersey.  The  success  of  Hornby's  invention  was 
due  largely  to  the  principle  of  gradation  from  sim- 
ple sets  to  others,  larger  with  more  complicated 
mechanisms.  Over  many  years  .Meccano  became 
widely  used  by  designers  to  demonstrate  ideas 
useful  in  mechanical  research. 

In  1914  Meccano  Ltd.  moved  to  a  purpose- 
built  factory  at  Binns  Road  in  Liverpool  which,  by 
1928,  employed  over   1,200  people  supplying 
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Meccano  sets  to  agents  and  distributors  all  over 
the  world,  including  the  Soviet  Union  and  China. 
To  publicize  Hornby's  business,  Meccano  Maga- 
zine was  founded  in  1916  and  continued  publi- 
cation (usually  monthly  in  up  to  seventeen 
languages)  for  over  hftv  years. 

Prior  to  191 4  clockwork  toys  had  been  manu- 
factured mainly  in  Germany  and  Hornby 
shrewdly  foresaw  that,  with  the  war  oxer,  there 
would  be  a  demand  for  such  toys  made  in  Eng- 
land. In  1920  Meccano  Ltd.  produced  the  first 
Hornby  model  trains,  replicas  of  British  trains 
with  authentic  colours  and  lettering  used  by  the 
railway  companies  of  the  time.  All  kinds  of  roll- 
ing-stock, signal-bo.xes,  stations,  level-crossing 
gates,  complementan  buildings,  and  scener\ 
were  added  to  increase  the  realism  of  railway 
modelling.  Clockwork  w  as  eventually  replaced  by 
low-voltage  electric  power  to  drive  the  engines 
and  automate  switching-points  on  the  railway 
track.  In  1933  'Dinky'  was  introduced,  miniatures 
of  cars,  lorries,  trucks,  motor-cycles,  farm 
machinerv,  rural  animals,  and  other  models. 
\\  hen  Hornby  died  at  the  height  of  his  company's 
success,  the  annual  output  of  his  factories  totalled 
millions  of  Meccano  sets,  Hornby  trains,  and 
Dinky  toys,  which  had  become  household  names 
throughout  the  world.  By  then  employment  at 
Binns  Road  was  2,000,  made  up  of  management, 
designers,  production  workers,  and  marketing 
and  advertising  specialists. 

In  1 93 1  Hornby  won  the  House  of  Commons 
seat  of  Everton  for  the  Conser\  ative  party.  It  w  as 
a  short  and  not  very  effective  venture;  he  resigned 
before  the  1935  general  election  because  of  busi- 
ness pressures,  declining  health,  and  failing  eye- 
sight. In  1887  he  married  Clara  Walker,  daughter 
of  William  Godefroy,  mariner  and  customs 
worker.  They  had  a  daughter  who  died  at  four- 
teen, and  two  sons  who  both  became  directors  of 
Meccano  Ltd.  Hornby  died  21  September  1936 
at  the  David  Lewis  Northern  1  lospital,  Liverpool, 
leaving  an  estate  of  £231,536. 

|.VI.  P.  Gould,  Frank  flomby,  1 9 1 5;  IVank  Honiby, '  The 
l-ife  Stor\  of  .Meccano',  Meccano  Magazine,  March  1 9 1 7 
to  April  1 922;  Liverpool  Daily  Post  and  Eclio,  18  August 
1928,  12  September  1935,  21  September  and  11 
.\o\'cmbcr  1936;  I'he  limes,  22  September  1936;  \i.  N. 
{AnK,  Model  Building  in  Meccano,  1971;  Hernard  Hunt- 
ington, Along  Hortib}'  Lines,  1976;  Peter  Randall,  The 
Products  oj  Binns  Road,  1981.)  A.  A.  VVarukn 

HORNE,  (Charles)  Kenneth  (1907-1969), 
comedian,  was  born  27  February  1907  at  Amp- 
thill  Square,  London,  the  youngest  in  the  family 
of  three  sons  and  four  daughters  of  the  Rovd 
(Charles)  Silvester  Home  |q.v.|,  (Congregational 
minister  of  Newport,  Shropshire,  and  his  wife 
Katharine  .Maria,  daughter  of  I  lerbert  1  lardy 
Cozcns-Hardy  (later  hrsi  Haron  Co/ens-l  lardy, 
q.v.),  later  master  of  ihe  rolls.  1  iorne  was  edu- 
cated at  St  George's  School,  I  iarpendcn,  I  Icrt- 


fordshire,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Though  popu- 
lar with  his  contemporaries,  and  a  hne  sportsman, 
gaining  a  tennis  half-blue  at  Cambridge,  Home 
did  not  have  a  spectacular  academic  career  and 
was  sent  down  in  December  1927. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Austin 
Pilkington,  a  director  of  the  Pilkington  Glass 
Company,  I  Iorne  secured  a  job  with  the  Triplex 
Safet}  Glass  Company  in  1928.  In  1938  he 
enlisted  in  the  RAF  \olunteer  Resene.  He  was 
commissioned  as  acting  pilot  officer  and  posted  to 
911  Squadron  (barrage  balloons).  He  sened  in 
the  RAF  throughout  the  war,  reaching  the  rank  of 
wing  commander,  and  on  demobilization  in  1945 
he  rejoined  Triplex  Glass  as  sales  director.  He 
became  managing  director  of  the  British  Indus- 
tries P'air  (1954-6),  and  chairman  and  managing 
director  of  the  Chad  Valley  Toy  Company 
(1956-8).  He  gave  up  his  business  interests  in 
1958,  when  he  was  partially  incapacitated  by 
coronan,  thrombosis. 

From  1940,  when  he  made  his  first  broadcast 
as  a  quiz-master  in  the  BBC  radio  series. ^^Z.',  Ack, 
Beer,  Beer,  he  was  a  constant  broadcaster  and  in 
1943,  by  then  stationed  at  the  Air  Ministrv  in 
London,  he  created  and  wrote  with  Squadron 
Leader  Richard  Murdoch  the  long-running  radio 
series  Much  Binding  in  the  Marsh,  a  take-off  of  a 
fictitious  RAF  station.  He  was  subsequently  the 
eponymous  Ken  of  the  radio  series  Be)'oud  Our 
Ken  (1958-64).  Round  the  Home  succeeded 
Biyond  Our  Ken  in  1965  and  ran  until  1968.  Ken- 
neth Home's  rich,  fruit>  voice  and  warm  patri- 
cian manner  made  him  the  ideal  link  man  and 
that,  coupled  with  a  mischievous  sense  of 
humour,  ensured  that  any  programme  in  which 
he  was  involved  was  the  better  for  his  presence. 
His  skill  in  handling  staff  and  co-directors  when 
in  industry  was  equally  evident  in  his  broadcast- 
ing career. 

I  Iorne  married  three  times.  I  lis  first  wife  was 
Mar\,  daughter  of  IIenr>  Francis  1  lope  Pelham- 
Clinton-IIope,  eighth  Duke  of  Newcastle.  They 
were  married  in  1930  and  the  tiiarriage  was 
annulled  in  1933.  There  were  no  children.  In 
1936  he  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Ernest  Bur- 
gess, chairman  and  managing  director  of  I  larri- 
sons  (Birmingham)  Ltd.,  brass  founders.  They 
had  one  son,  who  was  stillborn.  Following  their 
divorce  in  1945,  he  married  in  the  same  year 
Marjorie,  widow  of  Lieutenant  Cieorge  Ambler 
Thomas  and  daughter  ol  I  lain  George  Sadler, 
clerical  ofhcer  in  the  Minislr>  of  Pensions;  she 
had  one  daughter  from  her  previous  marriage. 
I  Iorne  died  14  l"ebruar>  1969  of  a  heart  attack 
during  the  awards  presentations  of  the  (iuild  of 
British  Film  and  Television  Producers  at  the 
Dorchester  1  lotel,  London. 

I ///(•  //wo,  15  I'ehruar)  i()69;  NOriiian  I  lacktorth,  .S'«/» 
/or  Home,  1976;  personal  knowledge!        Hakrv  Took 
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HORNE,  (Charles)  Silvester  (1865-1914), 
Congregational  minister,  was  born  in  Cuckfield, 
Sussex,  15  April  1865,  the  youngest  of  three  sons 
and  four  children  of  Charles  I  lorne,  Congre- 
gational minister  and  later  editor  of  the  Newport 
Advertiser,  and  his  wife  Harriet  Simpson, 
daughter  of  the  superintendent  of  go\ernment 
tobacco  warehouses  in  Liverpool.  Home  was 
educated  at  Newport  Grammar  School,  joined 
Newport's  Congregational  church  and,  with  the 
ministry  in  mind,  went  to  Glasgow  Universit) 
(MA,  1 886)  and  then  MansHeld  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  three-year  college  course  in 
theology.  In  1887  he  was  invited  to  Kensington 
chapel,  where  he  was  ordained  17  October  1889: 
determined  that  I  lorne  should  be  its  minister, 
Kensington  waited  eighteen  months  for  him  to 
complete  his  course. 

He  arrived  the  freshest  star  in  the  Noncon- 
formist firmament;  he  left  heir  presumptive  to 
I  lugh  Price  Hughes  and  John  Clifford  Iqq.v.j.  1  le 
galvanized  his  congregation,  as  admired  for  his 
campaigns  to  students  or  country  towns  as  for  his 
commemorative  ser\'ices.  1  le  wrote  a  novel  A 
Modem  Heretic  (1893); ./  MamutI  of  Church  Fel- 
lowship (1893);  and  popular  histories  of  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society  (1895)  and  the  Free 
Churches  (1903).  Thus  he  became  known  and  he 
declined  repeated  calls  to  important  churches 
before  accepting  the  challenge  of  the  debt- 
burdened  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  in  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  London. 

I  lorne  moved  there  in  September  1903  to  pro- 
mote a  mission  modelled  on  VVesleyan  central 
halls.  The  Whitefield's  combination  of  Congre- 
gationalism and  club-cum-business  house  for 
Christ,  captured  in  its  banner  (a  knight  ascending 
to  shining  towers  burdened  by  a  broken  comrade) 
and  its  motto  'No  quest,  no  conquest',  appeared 
to  be  effordess. 

In  1 9 10,  at  the  height  of  the  New  Theology 
contro\ersy.  Home  became  chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and  W  ales,  his 
friendship  w  ith  the  chief  protagonists  preventing 
undue  blood-letting.  He  was  now  a  national 
figure,  a  passive  resister,  pro-Boer,  and  a  rum- 
bustious electioneer,  fighting  as  a  Progressi\e  in 
London,  and  being  urged  to  fight  in  Birmingham. 
In  December  1909  invitations  to  become  their 
MP  came  from  both  .\lerthyr  and  Ipswich. 
Encouraged  by  friends  who  saw  him  as  a  Non- 
conformist Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (later  Baron 
Quickswood,  q.\ .),  1  lorne  stood  for  Ipswich. 

He  sat  from  January  1910,  the  first  Noncon- 
formist MP  in  pastoral  charge  since  Praisegod 
Barebones  [q.v.].  He  gained  no  instant  parlia- 
mentary fame  although  he  was  a  useful  back- 
bencher. His  maiden  speech  was  on  the  Congo 
and  his  last  was  on  home  rule  for  Ireland.  In 
between  he  delivered  speeches  on  peace,  colonial 
exploitation,  and  Welsh  disestablishment. 


By  19 14  he  was  faltering,  for  his  effortlessness 
was  illusory.  The  voice  which  had  charmed  his 
early  hearers  grew  hoarse.  The  techniques  of  the 
pulpit  were  too  dominant  for  \V estminster,  and 
those  of  the  platform  worried  Whitefield's.  Their 
doubts  shook  him.  I  le  resigned  from  W  hitefield's 
and  intended  to  resign  from  Parliament,  and  w  ent 
to  lecture  at  Vale  University  on  'The  Romance  of 
Preaching'.  After  Vale  he  travelled  to  Canada.  He 
died  2  May  191 4  while  standing  on  deck  as  his 
steamer  entered  Toronto  harbour. 

Home,  whose  passion  was  golf,  seemed  for- 
ever off  in  a  taxi  to  address  a  meeting  somew  here. 
He  attracted  children  and  men,  but  women  were 
less  at  ease  with  him.  He  was  a  poor  but  amusing 
correspondent.  Oddly  for  so  fluent  a  man  he 
wrote  his  sermons  and  he  also  prayed  with  his 
eyes  open,  which  added  to  the  impact  of  his  pub- 
lic prayer.  In  London  he  lived  at  Campden  1  lill 
Gardens  and  later  at  .\mplhill  Square.  I  le  built 
The  Bluff  at  Sheringham  and  The  White  House 
at  Church  Stretton,  whose  architect,  P.  R.  Mor- 
ley  Horder  |q.v.|,  collaborated  with  him  in  plans 
and  designs  for  The  Institutional  Church  (1906). 

In  .August  1892  he  married  Katharine,  elder 
daughter  of  Sir  1  lerbert  Hardy  (later  first  Baron) 
Cozens-Hardy  (q.v.|,  .\1P,  later  master  of  the 
rolls.  The  youngest  of  their  seven  children  (three 
boys  and  iour  girls),  C.  Kenneth  Home  (q.v.), 
became  a  notable  radio  comedian. 

[^V.  B.  Selbie,  The  Lije  of  Charles  Sihester  Home,  1920; 
C.  Bintield,  So  Down  lo  Prayers:  Studies  in  English  \'on- 
c(infonnit)\  iyHo-ig20,  1977;  J.  ().  Baylcn  and  N.J. 
Gossman  (eds.),  Biographical  Dictionary  of. Modem  British 
Radicals, \ol.  iii,  1870-1914, 1988;  private  information.] 

ClVOF.  BlNFIF.LD 

HORNE,  Herbert  Percy  (1864-19 16),  art  his- 
torian, architect,  poet,  and  connoisseur,  was  born 
in  London  18  February  1864,  the  son  of  Horace 
Home,  architect,  and  his  wife  Hannah  Louise 
Porter.  .\t  Miss  .Moore's  day  school  at  Hereford 
Square,  Kensington,  he  was  taught  by  Daniel 
Barron  Brightwell,  art  critic  of  the  Birmingham 
Post,  to  w  hom  he  dedicated  his  book  on  Botticelli 
in  1908.  He  went  on  to  Kensington  Grammar 
School  before  being  articled  to  a  sur\eyor  in  the 
City  of  London.  An  'aesthete'  and  an  expert  col- 
lector of  water-colours  from  a  very  early  age,  he 
became,  in  1883,  a  partner  of  the  architect  A.  H. 
Mackmurdo  [q.v.],  founder  of  the  Century  Guild, 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  unification  of  the  arts. 
The  partnership  lasted  until  1890.  He  became 
co-editor  w  ith  .\lackmurdo  of  the  Century  Guild 
Ilobby  Horse,  a  journal  that  published  new  poetry 
as  well  as  essays  of  artistic  and  antiquarian  inter- 
est. Home's  qualifications  for  this  post  were  his 
own  skills  as  bookbinder,  architect,  and  designer; 
he  was  also  an  authority  on  furniture  and  antique 
musical  instruments,  as  well  as  a  connoisseur  of 
music-hall. 
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Home's  principal  architectural  achievement, 
the  chapel  of  the  Ascension,  Bayswater  Road, 
partly  modelled  on  Santa  Maria  della  Grazie  at 
Pietrasanta  in  Tuscany,  was  destroyed  by  bomb- 
ing in  1940,  as  were  most  of  his  London  build- 
ings. His  single  publication  as  a  poet  was  Diversi 
Colores  (1891),  with  his  own  typography  and 
design.  It  is  accomplished  though  of  small 
importance,  ver>  much  of  its  historical  moment. 
In  1 89 1  he  also  became,  socially  speaking,  the 
central  figure  of  the  newly  founded  Rhymers 
Club.  His  extensive  acquaintance  included  Oscar 
Wilde,  Walter  Sicken,  W  alter  Crane,  Roger  Fr\, 
Lionel  Johnson,  Ernest  Dowson,  Arthur  Symons, 
W'.  B.  Yeats,  Selwyn  Image,  and  Arnold  Dol- 
metsch  [qq.v.],  one  of  whose  harpsichords  he 
decorated. 

-After  a  quarrel  with  Mackmurdo  and  the 
demise  of  the  Hobb)'  Horse  in  1894,  Home  devel- 
oped a  learned  interest  in  the  Italian  quattro- 
cento, and  especially  in  Botticelli,  who  had  been 
rediscovered  in  mid-centur>.  In  1904  he  sold  part 
of  his  collection  of  eighteenth-centur)  English 
water-colours  to  (Sir)  Edward  Marsh  [q.v.]  and 
thereafter  devoted  much  time  to  his  Botticelli 
studies,  from  1905  living  mostly  in  Florence, 
where  he  bought  and  restored  an  old  palazzo, 
which  became  the  Museo  Home  after  his  death. 
Meanwhile  he  had  written  his  Alessandro  Filipepi 
called  Sandro  Botticelli:  Painter  of  Florence  ( 1 908),  a 
book  he  himself  designed  throughout,  allowing 
neither  chapter  divisions  nor  index,  and  printing 
only  240  copies.  He  was  much  admired  by  Fried- 
rich  ('Fritz')  Saxl  [q.v.],  an  art  historian  also  dedi- 
cated to  Botticelli. 

Home  was  unmarried.  He  lived  frugally  in 
Florence,  and  died  there  on  or  about  14  April 
1916,  leaving  his  house  to  the  municipality.  WTiat 
remained  of  his  collection  of  English  water- 
colours  was  transferred  to  the  Uffizi  art  galler>, 
Florence,  in  1963. 

[Ian  Fletcher,  'Herbert  Home:  the  Earlier  Phase',  F.ng- 
lish  Miscellany,  Rome,  vol.  xxi,  1970,  pp.  117-57,  and 
Rediicuiering  Herbert  Home,  1 990;  1  lerbert  1  lome,  San- 
dro Botlicelli:  Painter  of  Florence,  1908,  facsimile  reprint 
with  introduction  by  John  Pope-Hennessy,  1980;  I'rit/ 
Saxl,  'Three  "Florentines'",  in  Lectures,  1957;  Randall 
Davies,  The  Burlington  Fine  Art  CJub  Exhibition  of  Mr 
Herbert  Home's  Collection  of  Drawings,  1916.) 

Frank  Kf.rmodf. 

HORNE,  John  (i  848-1 928),  geologist,  was  born 
I  Januar>  1848  in  Campsie,  Stirlingshire,  the  son 
of  James  Home,  farmer  of  Newmill,  Clampsie, 
and  his  wife  Janet  iiraid.  Educated  at  (ilasgow 
High  School  and  (ilasgow  University,  he  joined 
the  Cicological  Suney  in  1867,  and  sened  in 
Scotland  until  his  retirement  in  191 1.  (ieologists 
link  his  name  with  that  of  H.  N.  Peach  |q.v.|. 
I'hcir  collaboration,  the  most  productive  in  Scot- 
tish gcolog),  led  to  sixty  publications.  Their  most 
famous  works  were  their  prolonged  surveys  of  the 


Southern  Uplands  and  the  North  West  High- 
lands. Together  Home  and  Peach  were  the  intel- 
lectual leaders  of  Scottish  geology  for  half  a 
centur) \  It  was  Home's  ability  as  a  writer,  editor, 
and  speaker,  that  brought  the  partnership's  dis- 
coveries to  the  public,  for  Peach's  talents  lay  else- 
where. Home  once  wrote  'Peach  is  a  genius,  the 
gift  of  the  gods;  I  am  not',  a  statement  which  illu- 
minates the  relationship  between  the  two,  both 
scientists  of  the  first  rank,  the  clarity  of  Home 
complementing  the  insight  of  Peach. 

The  partnership  with  Peach  began  in  1867, 
when  Home  joined  Peach  in  the  sur\ey  of  the 
Southern  Uplands.  Home  then  independently 
investigated  glacial  deposits.  He  suneyed  the 
Dalradian  of  north-east  Scotland  (1877-85), 
which  led  to  his  discovery'  of  progressive  regional 
metamorphism,  a  previously  unrecognized  phe- 
nomenon. Work  with  Peach  resumed  in  1888, 
after  Charles  Lapworth  [q.v.]  had  demonstrated 
the  stratigraphical  value  of  fossil  graptolites. 
During  their  holidays  the  two  men  investigated 
the  glacial  deposits  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland,  publishing 
papers  (1879-84)  for  which  both  received 
awards  from  the  Geological  Society.  In  1883 
(Sir)  Archibald  Geikie  [q.v.],  director  of  the 
Geological  Sur\ey,  selected  Peach  and  I  lome  to 
lead  a  sur\  ey  of  the  North  West  Highlands,  long 
a  subject  of  geological  controversy.  Lapworth's 
recognition  of  thrusting  was  incompatible  with 
an  interpretation  advocated  by  Geikie's  prede- 
cessor. Sir  Roderick  Murchison  [q.v.].  Within  a 
year  Home  and  Peach  settled  the  issue  in  Lap- 
worth's  favour  and  went  on  to  demonstrate  great 
horizontal  displacements  of  rock  along  the  Moine 
Thrust,  a  discovery-  which  established  their  inter- 
national reputation.  It  fell  to  Home  to  prepare  the 
resulting  iVc;r//z  West  Highland  Memoir\\i)0-j).  I  lis 
chapter  reviewing  the  thirty  years  controversy  that 
had  followed  .Murchison's  work  demonstrates 
I  lorne's  judicial  cast  of  mind,  as  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  opposing  views  are  clearly  set 
out. 

As  assistant  director  of  the  Geological  Sun  cy 
of  Scotland  (1901-1 1)  Home  established  harmo- 
nious working  conditions,  set  about  the  revision 
of  the  work  on  Scottish  coalfields,  saw  to  the  pub- 
lication of  many  memoirs,  and  recruited  excellent 
young  geologists.  On  retirement  he  retained  his 
connection  with  the  Sur\ey,  his  last  memoir,  on 
the  I'indhom  district,  appearing  in  1923.  Home 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
(19 1 3-1 9)  and  played  an  active  part  in  many 
other  Scottish  scientific  societies,  where  he  was 
renowned  for  his  excellent  lectures.  Elected  I'RS 
in  1900,  he  received  honorary  degrees  from 
Aberdeen,  St  Andrews,  and  Edinburgh,  and, 
jointly  with  Peach,  the  Wollaston  medal  (1921) 
from  the  Geological  Society. 
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Home  was  fair-minded,  generous,  compa- 
nionable, an  excellent  organizer,  and  able  to  han- 
dle men.  The  accuracy  of  his  geological  maps  was 
legendan.',  his  crisp  and  lucid  style  apparent  in 
everything  he  wrote.  Home  married  .^nna  Ley- 
land  (died  1926),  daughter  of  Henr\  Taylor  of 
Pernambuco,  Brazil.  They  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Home  died  in  Edinburgh  30  May 
1928. 

[7'he  limes,  i  June  1928;  obituary  in  Proceediiijis  of  the 
Royal  Society,  series  B,  vol.  civ,  1929;  private 
information. i  J.  Sltto.n 

HORNUNG,  Ernest  William  (i 866-1 921), 
writer,  was  born  in  Middlesbrough  7  June  1866, 
the  youngest  son  of  John  Peter  I  lornung,  solici- 
tor. He  was  at  school  at  Uppingham;  then,  suffer- 
ing from  asthma,  he  went  for  three  years  to 
Australia  (1884-6).  His  Australian  experience 
was  woven  into  his  early  books,  .^  Bride  from  the 
Bush  (1890),  Under  Two  Skies  (1892),  The  Boss  of 
Taroomba  (1894),  and,  later,  Stingaree  (1905),  the 
adventures  of  a  gentlemanly  bush-ranger. 

On  his  return  to  London  he  made  his  living  as  a 
novelist  and  freelance  journalist;  between  1886 
and  1889  he  pubUshed  ten  novels.  In  1893  he 
married  Constance,  daughter  of  Charles  Alta- 
mont  Doyle,  clerk  in  the  Board  of  Works  and 
artist,  and  sister  of  (Sir)  Arthur  Conan  Doyle 
[q.v.].  They  were  to  have  one  son.  In  1899  he 
wrote  The  Amateur  Cracksman,  a  book  of  short 
stories  in  which  he  created  .\. }.  Raftles,  the 
character  who  was  to  make  Hornung  famous. 
Raffles  was  an  ex-public  schoolboy,  a  dis- 
tinguished amateur  cricketer — 'perhaps  the  ver\ 
finest  slow  bowler  of  his  decade' — who  shone  in 
society  and  at  Lord's  by  day,  and  burgled  by 
night.  What  I  lornung  had  done  was  to  take  his 
brother-in-law's  famous  detective,  Sherlock 
Holmes,  and  put  him  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
law;  a  friendly  dedication  acknowledged  the  debt. 
Raffles  was  equipped  with  a  Watson  figure, 
Bunny  Manders,  the  narrator  of  most  of  the  Raf- 
fles stories.  Two  further  volumes  of  Raffles  stor- 
ies appeared — The  BUuk  Mask  in  1901  and  A 
Thief  in  the  Night  in  1905.  The  stories  were  an 
immediate  success,  though  a  novel,  Mr  Justice 
Raffles  (1909),  was  a  failure,  after  which  I  lornung 
abandoned  his  creation  in  book  form.  Raffles  was, 
however,  to  have  a  long  career  on  the  stage  and  in 
films.  Hornung  collaborated  with  Eugene  Pres- 
brey  in  writing  a  play  in  four  acts — Raffles,  the 
Amateur  Cracksman — which  was  produced  by  Sir 
Gerald  du  Maurier  [q.v.]  with  himself  as  Raffles, 
and  ran  in  London  for  tw  o  years  and  in  New  York 
for  168  performances.  In  1905  Raffles  was  the 
subject  of  a  silent  film  lasting  ten  minutes;  in 
1917  John  Barrvmore  played  Raffles  in  a  full- 
length  film.  Over  the  years,  four  more  films  and  a 
television  series  were  to  follow:  the  heroes  found 
some    difficulty   in   impersonating   Raffles    the 


cricketer,  the  arts  of  slow  bowling  being  in  short 
supply  among  leading  actors. 

In  spite  of  his  asthma  and  short-sightedness, 
Hornung  was  a  competent  club  cricketer,  a  game 
for  which  he  had  a  passion;  he  was  proud  of  his 
membership  of  the  MCC,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1907. 

During  World  War  I,  he  served  in  an  anti-air- 
craft unit  and  then,  in  19 16,  was  sent  to  Prance  by 
the  YMCA  to  organize  rest-houses  and  libraries 
for  troops  out  of  the  front  line.  He  was  greatly 
saddened  by  the  death  of  his  only  son  in  action  at 
Ypres,  and  in  191 7  he  published  two  poems  in 
The  Times,  'Bond  and  Free'  and  'Wooden 
Crosses',  which  aroused  wide  interest. 

He  was  in  Arras  when  the  last  great  German 
offensive  began  in  March  191 8,  and  he  wrote  a 
vivid  description  of  the  bombardment  of  the  town 
in  his  last  book,  Xotes  of  a  Camp  Follower  on  the 
Hestem  Front,  published  in  19 19.  After  the  war, 
his  health  failing,  he  retired  to  St  Jean  de  Luz,  in 
France,  where  he  died  of  pneumonia  22  March 
1921. 

[The  Times,  24  March  192 1 ;  Peter  Haining,  foreword  to 
E.  W .  Hornung,  The  Complete  Short  Stories  of  Ruffles — 
ihe  Amateur  Cracksman,  1984.I  G.  H.  L.  Le  .\1\V 

HOTHAM,  Sir  Richard  (i 722-1 799),  mer- 
chant, -MP,  and  founder  of  the  seaside  resort  of 
Bognor,  Sussex,  was  born  in  York  5  October 
1722,  the  youngest  of  five  children  (of  whom  only 
he  and  his  sister  survived  infancy)  of  Joseph 
I  lotham,  gentleman,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Bradley. 
In  1 79 1  Sir  Richard  erected  a  memorial  to  his 
parents  at  Skelton  church,  near  York. 

IS'othing  is  known  of  Hotham's  early  years,  but 
at  some  time  he  established  himself  as  a  hatter 
and  hosier  in  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  Lon- 
don, and  later  (f.  1752)  in  the  Strand,  advertising 
his  wares  by  circulating  copper  tokens  in  London 
and  the  provinces.  .Around  1760  his  interests 
extended  to  chartered  shipping  with  the  East 
India  Company  and  he  was  the  author  of  two 
pamphlets,  Reflections  upon  East  India  Shipping 
(1773)  and  A  Candid  State  of  Affairs  Relative  to  the 
East  India  Shipping  (1774),  which  sharply  criti- 
cized the  company's  bad  management. 

I  lotham  built  his  own  house,  Merton  Grove,  at 
Wimbledon.  He  was  knighted  on  12  .April  1769, 
allegedly  for  expressing  the  loyalty  of  Surrey  to 
King  George  III  during  the  agitation  by  John 
Wilkes  [q.v.],  and  appointed  sheriff  of  Surrey, 
1770-1.  .A  prolonged  dispute  with  Wimbledon 
vestr\'  committee,  over  developing  a  public  high- 
way to  W  andsworth,  led  to  his  election  as  their 
chairman  in  1778. 

In  1780  he  was  elected  MP  for  Southwark, 
defeating  Henry  Thrale  and  thereby  provoking 
the  contempt  of  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  [q.v.].  He 
w  as  a  member  of  the  WTiig  opposition  and  of  the 
St  Alban's  Tavern  Group,  which  attempted  a 
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union  of  parties.  After  narrowly  losing  the  1784 
bv-election,  Hotham  visited  Sussex,  where  he 
embarked  upon  the  ambitious  scheme  of  trans- 
forming the  fishing  hamlet  of  Bognor  into  the 
select  watering-place  of  'Hothamton'.  Some 
1,600  acres  of  land  were  purchased  and  the 
building  of  several  mansions  and  terraces  com- 
menced in  Januan.  1787.  Having  created  his  sea- 
bathing resort,  this  enterprising  and  sometimes 
contentious  individual  achieved  the  recognition 
he  sought:  the  patronage  of  the  upper  classes. 
Substantial  debts  led  to  the  dispersal  of  his  estates 
after  his  death,  but  Bognor's  reputation  for  health 
and  respectabilit}  continued  to  attract  royalt)  and 
nobilit). 

He  married  in  1743,  by  licence  at  Chelsea 
Hospital,  Prances  Atkinson,  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  who  died  without  issue  i  Februarx  1777. 
He  had  adopted,  unofficially,  arms  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hotham  baronetcy,  to  which  he  w  as 
not  connected.  George  Romney  [q.v.]  painted  his 
portrait  in  1793.  Hotham  died  in  Bognor  13 
March  1799  and  was  buried  in  the  local  parish 
churchyard  of  South  Bersted. 

(G.  \oung,  A  History  of  Bognor  Regis,  1983;  J.  B.  Davis, 
The  Origin  and  Description  of  Bognor,  or  Hothamton,  1 807 ; 
L.  NamierandJ.  Brooke,  1  he  House  of  Commons  1754- 
ijgo,  vol.  ii,  1964;  Gentleman's  Aiagazine,  vol.  xl,  1770, 
vol.  xlvii,  1777,  and  vol.  Ixix,  1799;  parish  registers  of 
Holy  Trinity,  King's  Court,  ^ork,  and  Skelton,  near 
Y  ork  (both  at  Borthwick  Institute,  York);  Chelsea  1  los- 
pital  marriage  register  at  Public  Record  Office;  parish 
register  of  South  Bersted,  Sussex,  at  West  Sussex 
Record  Office.  1  R.  Iijkn 

HOWARD,  Charles  ( 1 630-1 7 1 3),  aristocrat  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  born  13  September 
1630,  the  fourth  son  in  the  family  of  nine  sons  and 
three  daughters  of  I  lenrv  Frederick  I  loward, 
third  Earl  of  .'\rundel  (q.v.j,  and  his  wife  Lady 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  daughter  of  Esme,  Earl  of 
March  and  later  third  Duke  of  Lennox.  In  the  late 
1640s  and  early  1650s  Howard  spent  time  in 
France  and  I  lolland.  In  1652,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  inherited  the  estate  of  Deepdene,  near 
Dorking,  Surrey,  and  thereafter  he  devoted  much 
effort  to  its  beautification,  constructing  an  ela- 
borate Italianate  garden  of  the  kind  popular  in 
scvcnteenth-centur)  England,  with  terraces 
landscaped  on  a  L-shaped  hillside,  and  with 
appendages  including  a  laboratorv.  The  garden 
was  admired  by  John  Evelyn  jq.v.j  in  1655,  while 
John  Aubrey  jq.v.j  gave  a  lengthy  illustrated 
account  of  the  estate  in  his  I'criimhiilulinii  oJSurny 
(1673).  I'he  remains  of  Howard's  landscaping 
arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Deepdene;  a  further  sur\iv- 
ing  relit  of  his  horticultural  activities  there  is 
pnnidcd  by  his  herbarium,  dated  1660,  now  at 
Arundel  Castle.  In  the  1650s  Howard  evidently 
also  developed  an  interest  in  industrial  practices, 
and  on  27  October  1660  he  applied  lor  a  patent 
for  a  new  method  of  tanning:,  the  subject  of  a 


printed  broadsheet.  Brief  directiom  how  to  Tanne 
Leather  according  to  a  new  Invention  (n.d.). 

On  24  December  1662  Howard  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Societv ;  he  almost  immedi- 
ately began  to  participate  in  its  proceedings,  tak- 
ing a  special  interest  in  agrarian  and  technological 
matters.  \  arious  of  the  committees  on  such  topics 
that  the  societv-  instituted  in  1663  and  1664  met  at 
his  lodgings  at  .Arundel  1  louse,  notably  the  agri- 
cultural or  georgical  committee.  Howard's  own 
contribution  to  the  latter  particularly  concerned 
kitchen  gardens  and  winter  greens.  In  addition,  a 
paper  by  him  on  the  cultivation  of  saffron  was 
published  in  the  society's  Philoiophical  Trans- 
actions in  1678  (a  paper  on  his  novel  tanning  tech- 
nique had  appeared  there  in  1674).  In  1678  he 
applied  for  a  patent  for  a  new  w  ay  of  processing 
flax,  which  may  have  been  related  to  investi- 
gations of  this  topic  made  under  the  societv's 
auspices  in  the  1660s. 

In  the  early  1 680s  Howard  w  as  twice  involved 
in  the  public  arena.  In  1681  he  was  the  victim  of 
blackmail  involving  Titus  Oates  [q.v.].  More 
important,  Howard  engaged  in  protracted  litiga- 
tion against  his  brother,  Henrv  Howard,  sixth 
Duke  of  Norfolk  [q.v.],  concerning  the  barony  of 
Greystoke.  His  father  had  provided  for  this  title 
to  pass  to  Charles  if  his  brother  inherited  the  earl- 
dom of  .Arundel;  but  when  this  occurred  in  1677 
Henry  refused  to  give  up  the  title,  and  Charles 
took  the  case  to  Chancery,  in  1682  obtaining  a 
celebrated  decision  in  his  favour  by  1  leneage 
Finch,  first  Earl  of  Nottingham  [q.v.].  This  was 
challenged  by  his  brother,  however,  and  reversed 
by  the  lord  keeper,  Francis  North,  first  Baron 
Guilford  jq.v.],  and  the  case  continued  after 
I  lenry's  death  and  the  succession  to  the  dukedom 
of  Charles's  nephew,  Henry  [q.v.[,  being  finally 
resolved  in  Charles's  favour  in  the  1  louse  of 
Lords  in  June  1685. 

In  his  later  years  1  loward  seems  increasingly  to 
have  retired  from  public  life.  I  lis  attendance  at 
the  Royal  Society  dwindled  after  the  early  1670s, 
and  he  evidently  divided  his  time  between  Lon- 
don and  Deepdene,  devoting  himself  to  horticul- 
tural, alchemical,  and  other  pursuits.  1  lis  wife 
.Mary,  daughter  of  (leorge  Tallershall  of  Fin- 
champstead,  Berkshire,  whom  he  had  married  in 
the  early  1660s,  died  7  November  161)5,  and 
1  loward  himself  died  31  .March  17 13,  both  being 
buried  in  Dorking  church.  As  laid  down  in  the 
will  that  he  had  made  on  29  April  i6()6,  revising 
an  earlier  one  dated  13  July  1685,  in  which  his 
wile  had  been  named  as  his  sole  heir,  I  loward's 
estates  were  inherited  b\  his  only  surviving  child, 
I  lenry  Charles  I  loward  (born  18  October  1668); 
from  him  they  descended  to  his  son,  Charles 
1  loward  [q.v.j,  who  became  tenth  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk in  1777. 

|l  li'iin  I  toward,  hiJiailions  o/  the  Wemimals  of  the  lloiv- 
aiil  I  (imily,  1  H  ^,  pp.  v>.  4f>-7;  '  '■  '■•  ^  •■  ^  ii'*-'  (t-'d),  l.i»d 
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Nottingham's  Chancery  Cases,  Selden  Societ)',  vols.  Ixxiii, 
Ixxix,  1957,  1 961;  Doris  Mercer,  'The  Deepdene, 
Dorking',  Siirre)'  Archaeological  Collections,  \ol.  Ixxi, 
1977;  Michael  Hunter,  The  Royal  Society  and  its  Fellows, 
1660-1700,  1982;  idem.  Establishing  the  .\ew  Science, 
1989;  H.  K.  S.  Causton,  The  Howard  Papers,  1862; 
Arundel  Castle  archives.)        .Michafl  C.  W  .  Hlntf.r 

HOWARD,  David  (1839-1916),  fine  chemical 
manufacturer,  wa.s  born  in  Tottenham,  London, 
in  1839,  the  third  of  four  sons  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Robert  Howard,  chemical  manu- 
facturer of  Stratford,  London.  He  studied  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London,  under 
A.  W.  von  Hofmann,  and  in  i860  joined  as  a 
partner  the  well  established  chemical  manufac- 
turing business  founded  by  his  grandfather,  Luke 
Howard  [q.v.],  in  1807.  Howards  began  by 
manufacturing  fine  chemicals,  especially  the  anti- 
malarial drug  quinine  and  its  derivatives,  for  the 
pharmaceutical  industrx.  David  Howard's  uncle, 
J.  E.  I  loward  [q.v.]  did  much  original  research  on 
the  chemistry  of  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  he  him- 
self pursued  the  same  line  of  enquiry.  He  became 
an  acknowledged  authority'  in  this  Held,  publish- 
ing a  number  of  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chetnical  Society  from  1 87 1 . 

During  the  nineteenth  century  quinine  was  the 
firm's  most  profitable  product,  though  it  also 
manufactured  many  other  fine  chemicals,  includ- 
ing cocaine,  ether,  borax,  and  citric  acid.  In  1888, 
the  year  in  which  the  Kodak  camera  was 
launched,  Howards  acquired  Hopkin  &  Wil- 
liams, of  Wandsworth,  who  made  photographic 
chemicals.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  manu- 
facture began  to  be  concentrated  at  a  new  site  in 
llford.  In  1903  David  Howard  succeeded  his 
father  as  chairman  and  there  folloyved  a  period  of 
rapid  growth.  In  1905  the  firm  acquired  an  inter- 
est in  Bow  mans  of  Warrington,  making  chemicals 
for  the  brewing  industry ,  and  Thorium  Ltd.  was 
established  in  1914  to  make  thorium  nitrate  for 
gas  mantles.  Two  years  later  aspirin  manufacture 
was  commenced. 

David  1  loward's  lifelong  interest  in  chemistry 
and  the  chemical  industry  was  not  limited  to 
manufacture.  He  served  on  the  council  of  the 
Chemical  Society  and  yvas  president  of  the 
Societv  of  Chemical  Industry  (1886-7)  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Chemistry  (1903-6).  He  yvas  much 
concerned  with  strict  honesty  in  business  trans- 
actions and  was  closely  involved  in  the  agitation 
that  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of  Cor- 
ruption Act  in  1900:  he  was  subsequently  chair- 
man of  the  Bribery  and  Secret  Commissions 
Prevention  League,  set  up  to  give  effect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  1  le  also  sery  ed  as  deputy 
lieutenant  for  the  county  of  Essex. 

In  1865  he  married  .Anna  Dora,  daughter  of 
Johnjoyvitt  of  Leeds,  i'hey  had  rvvo  sons,  both  of 
whom  became  directors  of  the  firm.  David  How- 
ard maintained  an  active  interest  in  his  company 


to  the  end  of  his  long  life.  He  died  suddenly  14 
November  1 9 1 6  yvhile  travelling  from  his  home  at 
Buckhurst  Hill  to  the  llford  factory. 

{Journal  of  the  Societ}'  of  Chemical  Industry  yol.  xxxv,  30 

November  1916,  p.  1 144;  ibid.,  jubilee  number  1931,  p. 

55;  Society  of  Friends  archives,  Euston  Road,  London.) 

Trfvor  1.  Williams 

HOWARD,  Louise  Ernestine,  L.\dy  How.^rd 
(1880- 1 969),  classicist,  international  civil  ser- 
vant, and  ecological  pioneer,  was  born  26 
December  1880  at  10  Priory  Grove,  Kensington, 
London,  the  third  daughter  of  Carl  Hermann 
Ernst  Matthaei,  commission  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Louise  Henriette  Elizabeth  Sueur,  musician. 
Of  German,  French,  and  Swiss  stock,  she  was 
educated  at  South  Hampstead  I  ligh  School  and 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in 
addition  to  several  scholarships  and  prizes,  she 
obtained  firsts  in  both  parts  of  the  classical  tripos 
(1903  and  1904),  followed  by  a  research  fellow- 
ship. In  1909  she  became  lecturer  and  director  of 
studies  in  classics  at  Neyvnham,  where  she  gained 
a  reputation  as  a  rigorous  but  very  stimulating  and 
sympathetic  teacher.  In  19 18  she  published 
Studies  in  Greek  Tragedy,  focusing  on  the  role  of 
tragic  accident. 

Anti-German  feeling  in  World  War  I  caused 
Louise  Matthaei  to  leave  the  academic  yvorld  in 
1916  and  in  1918  she  became  assistant  editor  to 
Leonard  Woolf  [q.v.]  on  the  International Reiiew. 
In  1920  she  sat  the  competitive  examination  to 
enter  the  International  Labour  Office  in  Geneva 
and  joined  its  agricultural  sery  ice.  In  1924  she 
was  promoted  to  chief  of  that  section  and  in  1935 
she  published  Labour  in  Agriculture,  an  Inter- 
national Stiney.  During  the  1930s  and  1940s  she 
helped  German  refugees  from  Nazism. 

In  193 1  she  married  (Sir)  Albert  Howard,  MA, 
FLS,  economic  botanist  to  the  government  of 
India,  the  yvidower  of  her  elder  sister  Gabrielle, 
yvho  had  been  a  botanist.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Howard,  a  Shropshire  farmer.  Like  her 
sister  before  her  Louise  devoted  herself  to  furth- 
ering her  husband's  work.  He  was  a  passionate 
campaigner  against  the  use  of  chemicals  to 
restore  fertility  to  the  depleted  soils  of  the  world, 
being  a  doughtv  champion  of  compost  and 
manure  instead.  He  argued  that  the  plant  should 
be  studied  together  yvith  its  environment  as  a 
single  unit  and  that  mankind  should  respect  the 
traditional  w  isdom  gained  from  the  trial  and  error 
of  generations  of  peasants  the  world  over. 
Together,  the  Howards  brought  out  Fanning  and 
Gardening  for  Health  or  Disease  (ig^^)  and  in  1947 
Louise  I  loyvard  published  The  Earth  V  Green  Car- 
pet, yvhich  foreshadoyy  ed  the  later  ecological 
movement's  central  concerns,  yvith  its  chapters  on 
'Soil  Fertility  and  I  luman  I  lealth',  'The  \Vheel  of 
Life',  'The  Growth  of  the  Plant',  and  'The 
Retreat  of  the  Forest'.  Louise  Howard's  hope  for 
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a  world  without  frontiers  fused  with  her  advocacy 
of  'a  free  exchange  between  the  nations  of  the 
direct  and  indirect  products  of  sunUght'  (and  of  a 
fertile  soil)  as  the  birthright  of  all  races.  After  her 
husband's  death  in  1947  she  co-founded  the 
Albert  Howard  Foundation,  which  in  1953 
merged  with  the  Soil  Association,  of  which  she 
became  honorar)  life  vice-president. 

To  all  three  of  her  careers,  as  classics  don, 
international  civil  ser\ant,  and  publicist  of  organic 
husbandr>,  Louise  Matthaei  Howard  brought 
wide  social  sympathies,  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
and  a  large  measure  of  dr\  humour.  She  died  1 1 
March  1969  in  Blackheath,  London.  She  had  no 
children. 

[L.  E.  Howard,  Sir  Albert  Homard  in  Indiii,  ig^y^Mother 
Earth,  October  1953;  Semnham  College  Roll,  1969;  \ir- 
ginia  Woolf,  Diary,  vol.  i,  1977.]  Sybil  Oldfif.ld 

HOWSON,  George  (1886-1936),  founder  of  die 
poppy  factor),  was  born  7  September  1886  at  the 
recton,  in  Overton,  Flintshire,  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  (the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
infancy)  and  one  daughter  of  George  John  How- 
son,  rector  of  Overton  and  later  archdeacon  of 
Liverpool,  and  his  wife  Ethel,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Dealtn,  vicar  of  Maidstone.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  dean  of  Chester  (John  Saul 
Howson,  q.v.),  and  his  maternal  great-grand- 
father was  bishop  of  Madras  (Thomas  Dealtr\', 
q.v.).  Educated  at  Loretto  and  at  Heriot  Watt 
Engineering  College,  Howson  was  assistant 
manager  at  the  Melalap  rubber  estate  in  British 
North  Borneo  from  1909. 

In  19 1 4  I  low  son  was  in  England  on  sick  leave 
when  \\'orld  War  I  started.  In  September  he 
joined  the  1 1  th  Sen  ice  battalion  of  the  I  lamp- 
shire  Regiment  and  sened  on  the  western  front 
throughout  the  war,  being  awarded  the  MC.  By 
the  end  of  the  war  he  was  a  major. 

.After  the  war  he  founded  the  Disabled  Societv , 
lobbying  the  government  to  improve  the  quality  of 
artificial  limbs.  I  lowson's  engineering  expertise 
was  invaluable;  so  was  his  recognition  that  the 
disabled  fated  demoralization  as  well  as  hardship 
unless  they  secured  employment.  Armistice  day 
1 92 1  saw  the  first  poppy  day  appeal,  sponsored  by 
the  British  Legion.  The  poppies  were  made  in 
France  by  war  victims'  families.  British  demand 
outstripped  French  supply,  and  I  iowson  per- 
suaded the  Legion  to  contract  the  {disabled 
SiK-icty  to  supply  the  1922  Armistice  day  appeal. 
I  Iowson  started  production  in  a  former  collar  fac- 
tory off  the  Old  Kent  Road  with  a  workforce  of 
hvc  disabled  men.  I  le  had  not  only  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  artificial -flower  trade  but  to 
compete,  while  paying  lull  male  wages,  against 
m«)M  manufacturers,  who  employed  low-waged 
girls.  I  lis  practical  genius  for  ergonomics  allowed 
him  to  succeed  in  adapting  tasks  to  suit  a  disabled 
workforce.  0\'cr  forty  disabled  cx-scrviccmcn 


were  employed  within  a  month,  and  they  pro- 
duced their  first  million  poppies  within  two 
months.  By  November  1924,  185  persons  were 
employed,  and  tvsent) -seven  million  poppies 
were  produced.  In  1925  the  Disabled  Society 
merged  with  the  British  Legion.  The  factory 
became  a  limited  company,  with  I  Iowson  as  its 
chairman,  moving  to  Richmond  and  becoming 
the  British  Legion  poppy  factorv .  The  indications 
are  that  throughout  his  time  as  chairman  Howson 
put  into  the  factorv  a  good  deal  of  family  money 
(his  wife  was  wealthy  by  inheritance).  In  1930  the 
Brinsh  Legion  stated  that  on  the  annual  poppy 
day  collection  depended  their  ability  to  assist  all 
ex-ser\  icemen.  In  1928  I  Iowson  devised  the  field 
of  remembrance  sen  ice  at  Westminster  Abbey. 

Howson  was  never  a  well  man  after  Borneo. 
He  was  a  straightfonvard  patriot,  and,  most  of  all, 
a  man  of  action,  who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  natural  sensitivitv  towards  suffering.  He  never 
patronized  the  disabled  but  restored  in  them  a 
zest  for  life  and  work. 

In  1 9 18  Howson  married  Jessie,  daughter  of 
William  Gibson,  of  Melbourne,  a  Scottish- 
Australian  department-store  magnate.  They  had 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  Howson  died  28 
November  1936  at  5  The  Boltons,  South  Kens- 
ington, London,  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas.  At  his 
christening  his  mother  gave  him  a  second  fore- 
name, 'Arthur',  which  he  did  not  like  and  never 
used. 

[Royal  British  Legion  poppy  factor}  archives;  family 
information.)  P.  J.Wallf.r 

HUBBACK,  Eva  Marian  (1886- 1949),  social 
reformer  and  feminist,  was  born  at  23  Oxford 
Square,  London,  13  April  1886,  the  second  child 
and  elder  daughter  in  the  family  of  n\o  daughters 
and  two  sons  of  (Sir)  .Meyer  .Adam  Spielman, 
stockbroker  (later  inspector  of  1  Ionic  OfHcc 
schools),  and  his  wife  Cicrtrude,  daughter  of 
George  Raphael,  banker.  After  St  Felix  School, 
Southwold,  E\a  persuaded  her  parents  to  allow 
her  to  go  up  to  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  in 
October  1905.  This  was  the  formative  time  of  her 
lite  intellectually — she  received  a  second  class 
(division  I)  in  part  i  of  the  economic  tripos  (1907) 
and  a  hrst  in  part  ii  (1908) — and  emotionally, 
through  enduring  friendships  formed.  I  ler  circle 
included  Rupert  Brooke  |q.v.|,  Dudley  Ward,  the 
Olivier  sisters,  Dorothy  Layton,  Ka  Cox,  and 
Shena  Potter. 

In  191 1,  after  voluntarx  social  work  for  the 
London  county  council  and  for  the  suffragists, 
she  married  Francis  William,  son  ol  John  Hub- 
back,  corn  merchant  of  1  .i\ erpool.  I  le  had  been  a 
(iambridge  friend  and  was  then  lecturing  in 
classics  and  economic  histor)  at  Manchester 
University.  She  shareil  his  love  ol  strenuous  holi- 
days by  the  sea  and  in  the  mountains,  which  she 
kept  throughout  life.   Two  daughters  and  a  son 
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were  born  to  them  before  'Bill'  was  killed  on  the 
western  front  in  February  19 17.  Eva  Hubback 
taught  economics  briefly  at  Newnham  in  1916-17 
before  becoming  parliamentan  secretary  to  the 
suffragists,  in  19 19  transformed  into  the  National 
Union  of  Societies  for  Equal  Citizenship.  She 
rapidly  mastered  the  art  of  lobbying,  working  on 
all  legislation  concerning  women  and  children, 
from  franchise  reform  to  divorce  law.  Her  organ- 
izational flair  complemented  the  charisma  of 
Eleanor  Rathbone  [q.v.]  in  the  campaign  for 
family  allowances. 

In  1927  Eva  succeeded  Barbara  VVootton  (later 
Baroness  Wootton  of  Abinger,  q.v.)  as  principal 
of  Morley  College,  which  provided  non- 
vocational  adult  education  in  Lambeth.  She 
secured  new  buildings;  and  her  recruitment  of 
distinguished  lecturers  and  performers  from 
many  spheres  brought  intellectual  excitement  and 
cultural  richness.  Morley  became  well  known  for 
its  music  (Sir  .Michael  Tippett),  its  theatre  and 
ballet  (Rupert  Doone),  and  its  art  (Eric  Ravilious, 
q.v.,  and  Edward  Bawden). 

-Morley  took  up  her  evenings  but  daytime  was 
given  to  voluntary  work.  Her  initiatives  led  to  the 
creation  in  1930  of  the  Townswomen's  Guilds; 
the  founding,  with  Sir  Ernest  Simon  (later  first 
Baron  Simon  of  W'ythenshavve,  q.\.),  of  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Citizenship,  1934; 
and  the  launching  of  the  Children's  .\iinimum 
Committee,  1936,  to  campaign  for  better  stan- 
dards of  care  and  nutrition.  She  became  a  JP  in 
1939  and  an  LCC  Labour  councillor  in  1946. 
Her  work  for  the  Eugenics  Societv  and  the 
Family  Planning  Association  gave  her  a  keen 
interest  in  population  issues.  .Many  considered 
she  should  ha\  e  been  a  member  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  population  (1946-9)  but  she  did  give 
evidence  and  published  her  widely  read  The 
Populatiou  of  Britain  in  1947.  Perhaps  her  \er> 
strengths,  her  enthusiasm  and  dri\e  for  so  many 
causes,  led  to  inadequate  public  recognition  of 
her  work.  Illness  and  death  came  suddenly:  it  was 
as  if,  over  many  years,  she  had  simply  worn  her- 
self out.  She  died  at  Edgyvare  Cieneral  1  lospital  in 
London  15  July  1949. 

|Archi\es  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge;  Diana 
Hopkinson,  Family  Inlieritana;  a  life  (f  Eva  Ihihiuid\ 
1954,  and  7'lic hict'nse-'J'ree,  1968;  Brian  Harrison,  Pni- 
deiil  Rniiliitiuiiuries,  1987;  family  information.] 

Gll.l.t\.\  Si  THKRLA.ND 

HUGHES,  Elizabeth  PhiUipps  (1851-1925), 
teacher  and  organizer,  yvas  born  in  Carmarthen 
22  June  1851,  the  eldest  of  three  daughters  and 
second  of  five  children  of  John  Hughes,  surgeon 
of  Carmarthen,  and  his  wife  .\nne,  the  daughter 
of  a  Jeyvish  banker  of  1  Ia\  erfordyvest  \y  ho  had 
converted  to  Christianity  and  changed  his  sur- 
name from  Levi  to  PhiUipps.  Elizabeth's  elder 


brother,  Hugh  Price  Hughes  [q.v.],  became  an 
eminent  Methodist  preacher. 

Little  that  is  definite  is  known  of  her  earlv 
years,  except  that  she  was  said  to  have  been  a 
backward  child;  that  she  was  sent  to  a  private 
school,  Hope  House,  in  Taunton;  that  she  broke 
away  from  the  family  tradition  of  Methodism  and 
became  an  Anglican;  and  that  she  came  to  the 
attention  of  Dorothea  Beale  [q.v.],  and  taught  at 
Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  from  1877  until 
1 88 1.  There  she  acquired  the  qualifications  that 
took  her  in  1881  to  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  she  got  a  first  in  the  moral  sciences 
tripos  in  1884,  and  a  second  in  history  in  1885; 
she  also  helped  to  form  the  .Association  of  .Assist- 
ant .Mistresses.  On  going  down  from  .Neyvnham, 
she  was  appointed  as  the  first  principal  of  Cam- 
bridge Training  College,  formed  yvith  the  pur- 
pose of  training  university  yvomen  to  teach  in 
girls'  secondary  schools.  In  1949,  when  the  col- 
lege became  a  'recognized  institution'  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  was  renamed  1  lughes 
Hall,  in  her  honour. 

The  college  opened  with  fourteen  students,  in 
cramped  premises,  in  October  1885.  Elizabeth 
Hughes  was  responsible  at  first  for  most  of  the 
teaching,  and  had  no  assistant  e.xcept  a  resident 
housekeeper.  By  1898  the  college  had  been 
incorporated  as  a  limited  liability  company;  it  had 
acquired  neyv  premises,  a  large  lecture  hall,  a 
library  of  3,000  books,  a  museum,  and  a  gymna- 
sium; there  yvas  an  academic  staff  of  three  besides 
the  principal,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  picture  collec- 
tion acquired  by  the  principal  during  her  e.xten- 
sive  travels.  It  had  been  securely  established. 

In  1899  Elizabeth  Hughes  resigned  as  princi- 
pal, pleading  ill  health,  and  went  to  live  yvith  her 
younger  brother,  .Arthur,  in  Barry .  She  had  a  pri- 
vate income.  She  tray  elled  round  the  yvorld,  paid 
X\\o  visits  to  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time 
taught  English  in  Japan.  She  yvas  much  in 
demand  as  a  speaker  at  educational  conferences. 
She  formed  the  Barry  Twentieth  Century  Club 
for  women.  She  yvas  co-opted  to  the  Cilamorgan 
county  education  committee,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  court  of  governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  \V  ales.  She  organized  the  first  Red  Cross 
women's  camp,  and  during  World  War  1  yvas 
commandant  of  a  \  oluntary  .Aid  Deteachment 
hospital  in  Glamorganshire,  for  yvhich  she  was 
appointed  .MBE.  She  received  an  honorary  LED 
from  the  University  of  Wales  in  1920.  She  devel- 
oped an  interest  in  Welsh  literature,  and  took  the 
bardic  name  of  Merch  Myrddin  as  a  reminder  of 
her  birthplace. 

She  wrote  no  books,  but  her  strong  views  on 
education  yvere  expressed  in  her  evidence  in  1 894 
to  the  Bry  ce  commission  on  secondary  education; 
in  her  speeches  at  educational  conferences;  and 
in  her  pamphlets,  especially  'The  Education  of 
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the  Majorit)'  (a  plea  for  middle  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  beUveen  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen), 
'The  Training  of  Teachers',  and  'A  National 
Education  and  its  Application  to  \\  ales'.  In  spite 
of  her  fears  for  her  health,  she  was  remarkably 
energetic  (she  climbed  the  Matterhorn  at  the  age 
of  fort) -eight).  She  died  in  Barn.  19  December 

1925- 

In  appearance,  she  was  described  as  'rather 
short,  rotund,  and  plain'.  A  medallion  in  Hughes 
Hall  portrays  her  with  short  hair,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  a  determined  chin.  She  was  unmarried. 

[The  Cannarlhai  Historian,  vol.  viii,  1 97 1 ;  M.  \  .  Hughes 
(no  relation),  .'I  London  Girl  oj  the  Eighties,  1936;  Mar- 
garet Bottrall, //m^A« //a//,  1885-1985,  1985.] 

G.  H.  L.  Lf.  May 

HUGHES,  Thomas  McKenny  (1832-19 17), 
geologist  and  speleologist,  w  as  born  in  December 
1832,  in  .\berv  stwyth,  one  of  the  family  of  three 
sons  and  five  daughters  of  the  Revd  Joshua 
Hughes,  afterwards  bishop  of  St  .\saph,  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  widow  of  Captain  Gun  and 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  McKenny,  first  baronet, 
alderman  of  Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  the  col- 
leges of  Leamington  and  Llandoverv  (Carmarth- 
enshire), entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  BA  degree  in  1857  and  \\.\  in  1867. 
Hughes  had  a  brief  career  as  a  diplomat  in  Rome 
in  1 860-1,  first  as  secretan  to  the  consul,  then  as 
acting  consul.  When  Giuseppe  Garibaldi  was 
marching  on  the  city ,  I  lughes  acted  officially  to 
help  the  papal  officers  understand  the  language  of 
an  Irish  brigade,  a  valuable  experience  in  dealing 
with  men. 

While  at  Cambridge  Hughes  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Professor  .^dam  Sedgwick  [q.v.],  and  he 
continued  his  geological  interests  by  fieldwork  in 
Italy.  In  1861  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  (q.v.),  then  director-general 
of  the  Geological  Suney  of  Great  Britain,  to  join 
the  Survey.  In  his  first  years  he  developed  his 
interests  in  stratigraphy  of  the  C^halk  and  in  Pleis- 
tocene and  Recent  deposits,  before  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Lake  District.  I  lere  he  worked  on 
the  home  ground  of  his  old  master,  Adam  Sedg- 
wick, and  began  his  long  continued  interest  in 
Lower  Palaeozoic  stratigraphy.  After  Sedgwick's 
death  in  1873,  I  lughes  succeeded  him  as  Wood- 
wardian  professor  at  Cambridge,  remaining  in 
the  post  until  his  death. 

I  lughes  gathered  about  him  a  staff  of  distinc- 
tion, which  included  the  petrologist  Alfred 
Harkcr,  J.  E.  .\larr  |qq.v.|  (who  succeeded 
I  lughes  in  the  chair),  and  the  palaeontologists 
Henry  Woods  |q.v.|,  !•'.  R.  C.  Reed,  and  (ier- 
trudc  L.  Ellcs.  Under  this  leadership  the  school 
of  gcolog)'  at  (Cambridge  spawned  a  long  list  of 
well-known  geologists  who  sened  in  universities, 
geological  suneys,  and  museums  in  Britain, 
India,  South  Africa,   and  other  countries.   A 


notable  achievement  by  Hughes  was  to  negotiate 
by  patience  and  persuasion  the  completion  of  the 
Sedgwick  Museum  as  a  memorial  to  his  prede- 
cessor, and  to  move  the  collections  into  this 
building.  I  lughes  continued  fieldw  ork  on  Lower 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  caves,  and  drift  deposits  in 
\\  ales,  and  made  many  contributions  to  archae- 
ology. Hughes  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1 889,  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  by  the  Geological 
Societ)  of  London  in  1891,  and  was  chevalier  of 
the  Italian  order  of  SS  .\Iaurice  et  Lazarus. 

I  lughes  w  as  a  popular  and  gregarious  man.  In 
1882  he  married  .\Iar\-  Caroline  (died  1916), 
daughter  of  the  Revd  George  Frederick  \\  eston, 
honorarv  canon  of  Carlisle.  His  w  ife  w  as  a  good 
linguist  and  keen  geologist,  and  accompanied  her 
husband  on  field  excursions  at  home  and  abroad, 
as  w  ell  as  working  on  the  Pleistocene  deposits  of 
the  Cambridge  area.  They  had  three  sons:  one 
became  clerk  to  the  Goldsmiths'  Company,  one 
an  entomologist,  and  the  third  was  killed  in  the 
war  of  1914-18.  Hughes  died  at  his  home  in 
Cambridge  9  June  1917. 

['Thomas  McKenny  Hughes',  Geological  Magazine,  new^ 
series,  vol.  iii,  1906;  Sattire,  vol.  xcix,  June  1917,  pp. 
326-7;  The  Times,  1 1  June  1917;  private  information.! 

H.  B.  WHllTlNGTON 

HUGO  OF  BURY  ST  EDMUNDS  (//.  1130), 
artist,  was  active  at  the  abbey  of  Burv  St  Edmunds 
under  abbots  Anselm  (i  121-48)  and  Ording 
(1148-56).  Documents  written  at  the  abbey 
record  that  he  worked  in  several  media.  He  cast  a 
bell  for  the  newly  rebuilt  abbey  church.  He 
'painted  incomparably'  a  large  Bible,  for  w  hich  he 
obtained  vellum  from  Ireland.  He  'car\ed  incom- 
parably' a  cross  and  figures  of  the  \  irgin  and  St 
John.  For  the  west  front  of  the  church  he  made  a 
pair  of  decorated  bronze  doors,  of  w  hich  it  w  as 
judged  that  'as  he  surpassed  all  others  in  other 
works,  in  this  work  he  wonderfully  surpassed 
himself  Some  other  works  may  be  his.  A  lead 
seal  of  r.i  150,  which  portrays  an  unnamed  abbot 
of  Bury,  shows  the  hallmarks  of  his  style.  A  wall- 
painting  of  (.1160  in  the  chapel  of  St  Anselm 
[q.v. I  at  Canterbur)  Cathedral,  which  shows  St 
Paul  bitten  by  a  viper  on  the  island  of  .Malta,  has 
been  attributed  to  I  lugo,  although  it  may  be  the 
work  of  a  follow  er. 

I  lugo's  career  at  Bur\'  probably  lasted  from  the 
late  1 120s  until  the  1 150s.  Talbot,  the  prior,  and 
I  ler\ey,  the  sacrist,  w ho  commissioned  1  lugo  to 
illuminate  the  large  Bible,  held  office  between 
(.1 125  and  (.1 136.  Elias,  sacrist  during  most  of 
Ording's  abbacy,  commissioned  the  cross,  the 
latest  ol  Hugo's  recorded  works.  The  title  of 
'master',  repeatedly  applied  to  I  lugo  in  the  Bur>' 
Dfi'ds  of  the  Smrisls  implies  that  he  was  probably 
not  a  monk,  but  a  secular  artist  hired  by  the  abbey. 

I  lugo's  cross  may  be  identifiable  as  the  walrus- 
ivory  cross  at  the  Cloisters  in  New  \  ork.  To  this 
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cross  a  figure  of  Christ  in  the  Oslo  Museum 
probably  belongs.  The  first  part  of  the  Bible 
which  Hugo  illuminated  is  presened  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge.  This  despoiled 
manuscript,  containing  the  Old  Testament  up  to 
the  Book  of  Job,  still  preser\es  six  large-scale  pic- 
tures of  biblical  scenes,  a  decorative  page  of 
script,  and  fort)  -one  initials. 

Hugo's  figure  style  in  the  Bible  derives  from 
the  art  of  the  Alexis  Master  [q.v.],  who  may  have 
worked  at  Bun,  during  his  career.  I  lugo's  use  of 
double  frames  and  panelled  backgrounds  also 
recalls  that  master's  pictures,  but  1  lugo's  palette 
is  richer,  and  his  figures  have  greater  weight  and 
grace.  His  'damp  fold'  technique  for  rendering 
draperies  derives  from  Byzantine  art,  while  the 
cunilinear  patterns  of  his  folds  show  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  sty lization.  The  st>le  which  he 
created  strongly  influenced  English  art  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twelfth  centun,,  and  found 
echoes  on  the  Continent. 

Whether  or  not  Hugo  was  a  wall-painter,  the 
records  of  his  acti\  ities  as  can  er  and  manuscript 
painter  attest  to  his  versatilitv .  I  lis  sun  iving  work 
in  the  Bur>  Bible  shows  that  he  was  worthy  of  the 
admiration  which  the  written  sources  accord  him. 

|C.  M.  Kauffmann,  'The  Bur>  Bible',  Journal  of  the 
liarbiirx  tint!  Cuurtaiild  Imtiliites,  vol.  xxix,  1966,  pp. 
60-81;  R.  .\1.  Thomson,  'Early  Romanesque  Book- 
Illustration  in  England:  the  Dates  of  the  Pierpont 
.Morgan  /  ilae  Suiuli  EJmundi  and  the  Bur\  Bible'.  /  iu- 
lor,  vol.  ii,  1971,  pp.  211-25;  ^-  ^T  Thomson,  'The 
Date  of  the  Bun.  Bible  Reexamined',  I  iaior,  vol.  vi, 
1975,  pp.  51-8;  C.  R.  Dodwell,  The  Pklorial  Arts  uj  the 
Wesi,  1 99 1. 1  'T.  C.  GR.\HA.\t 

HUMPHRYS,  Sir  Francis  Henry  (1879-1971), 
Indian  administrator,  diplomat,  and  chairman  of 
several  companies,  was  born  in  Oswestrv ,  Shrop- 
shire, 24  .April  1879,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Revd 
Walter  Humphrvs,  assistant  master  at  Oswestr>' 
Grammar  School,  and  his  wife  Helen  .Agnes, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  .Alfred  Francis  Boucher.  He 
was  educated  at  Shrewsburv  School  (1893-8), 
where  he  was  captain  of  cricket  and  head  of  the 
school,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where  he 
graduated  with  a  third  class  in  classical  honour 
moderations  in  1900.  In  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  2nd  Worcestershire  Regiment  as  a  second 
lieutenant  and  served  in  the  South  .African  war. 
In  1902  Humphrvs  began  his  career  in  the 
Indian  Political  Sen  ice,  much  of  which  was  spent 
among  the  tribes  of  the  North-West  Frontier 
province.  During  World  War  I  he  was  political 
agent  with  the  \\'aziristan  Frontier  Force,  and 
also  held  a  temporarv  commission  in  the  R.AF  as  a 
pilot  (191 8),  an  experience  which  evidently 
instilled  an  enthusiasm  for  flying  which  he 
retained  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  the  war 
Humphrvs  became  political  agent,  Khyber 
(19 1 9),  and  deput)  foreign  secretary  of  the 
government  of  India  (1921),  a  post  which  he  held 


until  1922,  when  he  was  appointed  British  minis- 
ter to  .Afghanistan. 

Three  years  before  Humphry  s's  arrival  in 
Kabul,  King  AmanuUah  had  launched  the  third 
Afghan  war  against  Britain,  which  had  ended  in 
.Afghanistan's  gaining  the  right  to  control  its  own 
foreign  relations.  .AmanuUah's  pursuit  of  his  two 
most  cherished  objectives,  to  modernize  his 
country  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  to  make 
it  independent  of  Britain,  soon  brought  him  into 
headlong  conflict  with  Humphrys,  whose  pre- 
vious eighteen  years  in  India,  mostly  among  the 
tribes  across  the  frontier  from  Afghanistan,  had 
not  prepared  him  to  deal  with  a  ruler  of  such 
independence  of  mind.  In  addition,  I  lumphrys 
seems  to  have  had  some  difficulty  in  adjusting  to 
the  fact  that  .Afghanistan  was  no  longer  a  depen- 
dency of  British  India. 

Matters  came  to  a  head  in  the  summer  of  1928 
after  AmanuUah's  return  from  an  eight-month 
visit  to  Europe.  He  immediately  announced  a 
wide-ranging  programme  of  social  and  political 
reforms,  which  appears  to  have  aroused  the  wrath 
of  the  tribes.  In  late  autumn  Kabul  was  besieged 
by  rebel  forces,  and  Amanullah  was  eventually 
forced  to  abdicate.  Early  in  1929  Humphry's 
supenised  the  safe  aerial  evacuation  of  several 
hundred  Europeans  from  the  city  (a  pioneering 
feat  of  aviation  in  sub-zero  temperatures  over 
high  mountain  ranges);  both  he  and  his  wife  were 
commended  for  their  'courage  and  fortitude'  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  4  February.  The 
extent  of  British  involvement  in  the  revolt 
remains  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  Humphrys 
and  his  colleagues  warmly  supported  the  candi- 
dature of  Nadir  Khan,  .AmanuUah's  successor, 
and  vigorously  opposed  .AmanuUah's  attempt  to 
stage  a  comeback  from  his  retreat  in  Kandahar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1929  Humphrys  was 
appointed  high  commissioner  (from  1932  first 
British  ambassador)  to  the  British  mandated  state 
of  Iraq,  where  he  stayed  for  six  years.  The 
decision  to  support  Iraq's  candidature  for  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1932  had  been  taken  before 
Humphrys's  arrival,  but  some  misgivings  were 
expressed  about  the  lack  of  any  guarantees  for  the 
.Assyrian  and  Kurdish  minorities  after  the  transi- 
tion to  independence.  For  his  part  Humphrys 
maintained  with  some  justice  that  any  binding 
provision  would  not  be  compatible  with  Iraq's 
future  independent  status.  Unfortunately  sub- 
sequent events,  particularly  the  tragic  fate  of  the 
Assyrians  in  the  summer  of  1933,  showed  the 
minorities'  fears  to  have  been  well  founded. 

In  1935  Humphrys  left  the  public  sen  ice  and 
embarked  on  a  career  in  the  City.  He  presided 
over  the  creation  of  the  British  Sugar  Corpor- 
ation, sened  as  its  chairman  between  1935  and 
1949,  and  was  also  chairman  of  a  number  of  other 
companies,  including  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Com- 
pany between  1 94 1  and  1950. 
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Humphns  took  a  keen  interest  in  sport 
throughout  his  life;  he  is  said  to  have  bowled  out 
\V.  G.  Grace  [q.v.]  three  times  while  at  Oxford. 
Photographs  show  a  distinguished  proconsular 
figure  with  a  commanding  presence.  He  was 
appointed  KBE  in  1924,  GCVO  in  1928,  KCMG 
in  1929,  and  GC.\IG  in  1932;  he  was  also  an 
honoran  air  commodore.  In  1907  he  married 
Gertrude  Man.  (DBE  1929),  daughter  of  Sir 
Harold  Arthur  Deane,  first  chief  commissioner  of 
the  North-\\  est  Frontier  province.  I'hey  had  one 
son  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  London  28 
August  1 97 1. 

[The  Times,  i  September  1971;  Sugar  Xerns,  October 
197 1 ;  Salopian,  }3n\iiT\  1972;  \artan  Gregorian,  The 
Emergence  of  Modem  Afghanistan.  Politics  of  Reform  and 
Modernization,  1880-1946,  1969;  Leon  B.  Poullada, 
Reform  and  Rebellion  in  Afghanistan,  igig-igzg,  1973; 
Peter  Sluglen,  Britain  in  Iraq  igi4-igj2,  1976.] 

Pktf.r  Sllglftt 

HUNT,  Henry  George  Bonavia-  (1847-19 17), 
founder  of  Trinitv  College  of  Music,  London, 
was  bom  30  June  1847  '"  ^  aletta,  Malta,  the 
eldest  surxiving  son  of  William  Hunt,  former  pri- 
vate secretarv  to  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  his 
second  wife.  Marietta  Bonavia,  daughter  of  a 
Maltese  doctor  of  Italian  extraction.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  King's  College  School,  London,  and 
later  made  journalism  his  career,  but  the  strong 
religious  instinct  on  his  father's  side  and  a  love  of 
music  inherited  from  his  Italian  forebears  com- 
bined to  provide  another  vocation.  On  becoming 
choirmaster  at  south  Hackney  parish  church 
(1872-5)  Hunt  gathered  the  support  of  leading 
organists  in  London  and  in  1872  set  up  an  inde- 
pendent institution  to  provide  better  training  for 
church  musicians.  Known  to  begin  with  as  the 
Church  Choral  Society,  it  was  renamed  the  Col- 
lege of  Church  .Music  in  the  following  year. 

.Meanwhile  Hunt  was  studying  music  in  his 
spare  time.  I  le  matriculated  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  1872  and  graduated  B..Mus.  in  1876. 
Persuaded  by  his  own  musical  studies  of  the  need 
to  educate  rather  than  indoctrinate  church 
musicians,  he  extended  the  aims  of  the  College  of 
Church  .Music,  incorporating  it  for  the  purpose  in 
1875  'by  special  licence  under  Act  of  Parliament' 
as  Trinity  College,  London.  I  le  was  warden  from 
1872  to  1892.  To  equip  future  .students  to  sit  for 
degrees  in  music  made  newly  available  at  London 
University  after  1879,  Hunt  now  arranged  an 
'arts'  cla.ss  at  the  college  10  prepare  candidates  for 
matriculation,  while  broadening  the  music  curri- 
culum to  conform  with  the  university's  new  sylla- 
buses. Then  in  1879  he  sought  affiliation  with  the 
University  of  Durham;  but  objections  by  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Royal  (iollege  of  .Music  pre- 
vented his  developing  stronger  links  with  either 
university. 

However,  soon  after  graduating  at  Oxford, 
Hunt  had  achieved  a  long-held  aspiration  upon 


his  ordination  at  Winchester  in  1878.  Following 
successive  curacies  at  Lsher  in  Surrey,  St  Philip's 
in  Regent  Street,  and  St  James's,  Piccadilly,  he 
was  then  inducted  vicar  of  St  Paul's,  Kilburn,  in 
1887.  In  all  those  appointments  he  was  popular 
both  as  preacher  and  pastor,  but  he  kept  up  his 
musical  activities,  graduating  D.Mus.  (Trinity 
College,  Dublin)  in  1887. 

Energetic  and  many-sided.  Hunt  edited  or 
sub-edited  several  popular  magazines  and  jour- 
nals, including  the  Quiier  (1865-1905)  and  Cas- 
sell's  Magazine  (1874-96),  besides  founding  and 
editing  a  children's  paper.  Little  Folks,  until  1876. 
Further,  between  1 900  and  1 906  he  was  lecturer 
in  musical  histor\  at  London  Universitv  and  his 
Concise  Ilistor)'  of  Music  (1878)  was  much  used, 
reaching  a  nineteenth  edition  in  191 5. 

In  1870  Hunt  married  Louisa  Madeline, 
daughter  of  Eugene  Carless,  chemical  manufac- 
turer, of  Stratford.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  On  his  induction  as  incumbent  of 
Burgess  Hill,  Sussex,  in  1905  Hunt  resigned  his 
remaining  London  appointments.  He  died  of 
heart  failure  under  anaesthetic  during  a  routine 
operation  27  September  191 7  in  Brighton. 

\Mid-Siissex  Times,  2  and  9  October  191 7;  Musical 
Opinion,  November  191 7;  Percy  A.  Scholes,  The  Mirror 
uf  Music,  1947;  George  Grove,  Dictionar)'  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  ist  edn.,  1878-89;  Organist  and  Choirmaster, 
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HURTER,  Ferdinand  (1844- 1898),  industrial 
chemist,  was  born  15  March  1844  in  Schaffhau- 
sen,  Switzerland,  the  only  son  of  the  nvo  children 
of  Tobias  Hurter,  bookbinder,  and  his  wife  Anna 
Oechslein.  He  went  to  the  gymnasium  at  Schaff- 
hausen,  and  then,  after  apprenticeship  with  a  dyer 
in  Winterthur,  he  moved  to  Zurich  to  w  ork  with  a 
silk  firm.  He  attended  the  Zurich  Polytechnic 
under  G.  Staedler,  and  then  studied  at  1  leidel- 
berg  University  under  R.  W .  Bunsen.  I  le  gra- 
duated Ph.D.  {sumtiia  cum  luiuJc)  at  the  age  of 
tvventy-one. 

I  le  refused  a  professorship  in  Switzerland  and 
went  instead  to  Manchester,  armed  only  with  a 
few  letters  of  introduction.  In  1867  he  joined 
Deacon  &  CJaskill,  alkali  manufacturers  at 
Widnes.  I  le  became  chief  chemist,  and  with 
llenr\  Deacon  Iq.v.j  developed  the  process  by 
which  the  by-product,  hydrochloric  acid,  was 
converted  to  marketable  chlorine  and  bleaching 
powder — an  important  contribution  to  the  suni- 
val  of  the  l.eblanc  soda  process. 

I  lurler  was  a  pioneer  in  applying  the  disci- 
plines of  physical  chemistr\  and  thermodynamics 
lo  industrial  processes.  By  1880  he  was  recog- 
nized as  an  inleriialional  authority  on  alkali 
manufacture,  (iompelilion  from  the  more  cost- 
effective  ammonia-soda  process  forced  the  many 
l.eblanc  soda  manufacturers  to  combine,  and  in 
1 89 1   the  I  nited  Alkali  (Company  was  formed. 
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with  Hurler  in  charge  of  its  research  centre  at 
Widnes.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  asked  to  assess  a 
new  process,  the  production  of  caustic  soda  and 
chlorine  by  the  electrolysis  of  brine.  Following  his 
advice,  the  company  then  made  a  disastrous 
decision  to  decline  the  investment  opportunity. 
At  a  time  when  his  health  was  failing,  Hurter's 
judgement  was  affected  by  emotional  loyalty  to 
the  Leblanc  process,  to  which  he  had  made  such 
valuable  contributions  in  the  past. 

He  collaborated  with  Vero  Driffield,  an  engin- 
eer, in  research  into  photography;  they  published 
many  papers  and  were  awarded  the  progress 
medal  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  in  1895. 

I  lurter  was  a  sociable  man,  who  loved  music 
and  played  the  clarinet  and  piano.  He  cam- 
paigned for  free  education,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion into  Britain  of  the  metric  system.  He  was 
active  in  founding  the  Society  of  Chemical  Indus- 
try, and  read  an  important  paper  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Liverpool  section  in  1881;  he  was  its 
chairman,  1889-91. 

On  3  August  1 87 1  he  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  R.  Garnett  of  Farnworth;  they  had  six 
children.  He  remained  a  Swiss  citizen.  He  died 
12  March  1898  and  was  buried  at  Farnworth 
churchyard.  The  Hurter  laboratory  of  the  United 
Alkali  Company  (later  ICI  Ltd.)  of  \V idnes  was 
named  in  his  memory .  The  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  endowed  the  triennial  Hurter  memorial 
lecture. 

[D.  W.  F.  Hardie,  A  Hktor)'  ofihe  Chettiiial  lndustr\'  m 
Widnes,  1950;  'Life  and  \Vork  of  Ferdinand  Hurler', 
Journal  uj  the  Society  0)  Chemical  Industry,  31  May  1898, 
p.  406;  ibid.,  special  jubilee  issue,  1931;  D.  V\'.  Broad, 
Centennial  Histon'  of  the  Liverpool  Section,  Society  of 
Chemical huhistr)-,  i gH  1 . |  N.J.  Tr.avis 

HUTCHLNSON,  Richard  (i 597-1670),  col- 
onist, religious  radical,  merchant,  and  naval 
administrator,  was  born  in  Alfbrd,  Lincolnshire, 
3  January  1597,  the  fourth  child  and  fourth  son  in 
the  family  of  six  sons  and  two  daughters  (one  of 
whom  died  young)  of  Ldward  Hutchinson  and  his 
wife  Susannah.  1  le  came  from  a  prosperous  or  at 
least  commercially  successful  Lincolnshire  family 
which  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  1633  and 
1634.  Fhe  Hutchinsons  were  involved  in  the 
great  Antinomian  controversy  by  which  the  infant 
colony  was  riven  in  1636-8,  Richard's  sister-in- 
law  being  the  feminist  leader  Anne  Hutchinson 
(nee  Marbury,  q.v.),  and  his  brother-in-layv  her 
closest  ally,  the  Revd  John  W  heehvright.  1  lut- 
chinson  had  become  a  freeman — that  is,  a  full 
church  member — in  1634  but,  along  with  others 
considered  theologically  unsound,  was  ordered  to 
be  disarmed  in  1637,  and  yvith  the  rest  of  his 
family  moved  to  the  more  tolerant  atmosphere  of 
Providence  (later  Rhode  Island)  in  1638.  He 
seems  to  have  returned  briefly  to  Massachusetts, 
perhaps  in  connection  yvith  his  property  there,  but 
was  back  in  England  by  1643,  in  the  seryice  of  the 


younger  Sir  Henry  Vane  [q.v.],  who  as  governor 
of  the  Bay  colony  at  a  precociously  early  age  had 
been  something  of  a  fellow-traveller  yvith  the 
alleged  heretics. 

Hutchinson's  first  official  yvork  yvas  under  the 
nayy  and  customs  committee  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment; by  1645  he  yvas  acting  as  Vane's  deputy  in 
the  very  important  post  of  nayy  treasurer.  In  view 
of  Vane's  other  commitments,  Hutchinson  must 
have  had  practical  charge  of  parliamentarian 
naval  finance,  although  it  yvould  seem  that  he  yvas 
only  paid  a  salary  out  of  the  treasurer's  profits. 
Then  in  1650  Vane  yvas  voted  out  of  the  position 
and  Hutchinson  succeeded  him,  holding  it  from 
the  beginning  of  1651  until  the  Restoration. 

\\  ith  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  war 
(1652-4),  the  treasurership  became  much  more 
lucrative,  its  holder  being  remunerated  partly  on  a 
poundage  basis  related  to  naval  expenditure. 
Hutchinson  yvas  also  actiye  in  the  Ironmongers' 
Company  of  London,  of  yvhich  he  had  purchased 
the  freedom.  His  earlier  association  yvith  V  ane 
(who  had  actually  tried  to  resist  being  replaced  by 
his  oyvn  deputy)  did  not  prevent  Hutchinson  from 
remaining  in  office  under  the  Cromwellian  Pro- 
tectorate. While  inevitably  losing  office  in  1660, 
he  cleared  his  accounts  successfully,  while  years 
later  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.]  believed  that  the 
finances  of  the  nayy  had  never  been  better  han- 
dled than  yvhile  he  was  treasurer. 

Hutchinson  seems  to  have  resumed  his  part  in 
a  family  transatlantic  trading  network;  although 
according  to  tradition  his  losses  in  the  great  fire  of 
London  exceeded  £60,000,  he  seems  to  have  died 
a  wealthy  man.  In  1621  he  married  Mary  Hiley. 
They  had  six  sury  iving  sons  and  four  daughters. 
His  decendants  included  the  earls  of  Donough- 
more;  the  governor  and  historian  of  Massachu- 
setts, Thomas  Hutchinson  [q.v.],  was  a  collateral 
descendant. 

Confusingly,  it  was  another  Richard  Hutchin- 
son, of  the  City  and  later  of  Stepney,  yvho  was  co- 
treasurer  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  widows, 
and  orphans  from  1643  to  1660  and  a  judge  for 
imprisoned  debtors  in  1653-4,  and  yvho  sen  ed  as 
co-paymaster  of  the  nayy  under  the  treasurers  in 
1 688-7  J '  appearing  in  the  latter  part  of  Pepys's 
diary.  (The  ex-naval  treasurer's  yvill  was  proved 
in  April  1670,  and  the  co-paymaster  was  still 
serving  the  following  year  and  being  called  to 
account  after  that.) 

[G.  E.  Ayimer,  The  State's  Senants,  1973;  R.  Latham 
and  W.  .Matthews  (eds.),  The  Diar}'  of  Samuel  Pepys,  1 1 
vols.,  1970-83;  \ioiet  A.  Rowe,  Sir  Henr}'  lane  the 
Younger,  1970;  B.  Bailyn,  The  \erv  England  Merchants  in 
the  Snetiteenth  Century,  1955;  Public  Record  Office, 
E.351,  Declared  Accounts,  \a\y;  PROB/ii  PCC  47 
Penn,  129  North,  174  Pen.)  G.  E.  .Avlmer 

HUXTABLE,  Anthony  (1808-1883),  scientific 
farmer,  was  born  30  November  1808  in  WiUiton, 
Somerset,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  of  Anthony 
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Huxtable,  a  Bristol  surgeon.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinit)-  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained 
his  BA  in  1833.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833 
and  priest  in  1834.  In  1834  he  became  vicar  of 
Sutton  Waldron,  north-east  Dorset,  a  small  par- 
ish and  one  of  the  most  backward  agriculturally  in 
that  count} .  An  energetic  builder  and  engineer, 
he  made  use  of  innovative  designs  and  newly 
available  materials,  such  as  india  rubber.  He 
demolished  the  existing  Saxon  church  and 
erected  St  Bartholomew's  (1847),  which  was 
noted  for  the  interior  decorations  by  Owen  Jones 
[q.v.].  A  Tractarian,  whose  work  for  the  Societv 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  attracted 
national  attention,  he  became  archdeacon  of 
Dorset  in  1862  but  resigned,  through  ill  health, 
nine  months  later. 

About  1840,  aided  by  his  wife's  wealth  and  the 
patronage  of  the  first  \'iscount  Portman  [q.v.],  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society ,  he  rented  two  farms  in  the  parish  to  pur- 
sue experimental  scientific  farming  with  the 
object  of  relieving  the  misen,  of  farmer  and 
labourer  alike  in  the  face  of  the  impending  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  In  1845  he  published  in  vol.  vi 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  the  results  of  a  successful  experiment  in 
cultivating  swedes  to  determine  what  would 
happen  when  the  essential  constituents  of  a  plant 
were  supplied  to  'barren'  land.  This  attracted 
national  attention,  causing  Huxtable  to  be 
appointed  to  the  chemical  committee  of  the 
Society,  of  which  he  was  a  member  till  1867.  I  lis 
fanning  methods  were  unique  in  that  all  stock 
were  housed  and  fed  in  sheds;  there  were  no 
fences  or  trees.  Employing  a  steam-engine,  liquid 
animal    and    artificial   manures   were   pumped 


through  ceramic  pipelines  to  deliver)  points  in 
the  fields  and,  in  collaboration  with  the  sanitation 
pioneer  (Sir)  Edwin  Chadwick  [q.v.],  Huxtable 
also  carried  out  experiments  to  test  the  possi- 
bilities of  disposing  of  urban  sewage  by  pumping 
it  on  to  farm  land.  In  1845  Huxtable  passed  hquid 
farm  manure  through  a  bed  of  Dorset  loam,  the 
emerging  liquid  being  clear  and  free  of  any 
offensive  smell.  This  was  a  fundamental  contri- 
bution to  the  phenomenon  of  absorption  and  led 
to  changes  in  the  composition  of  artificial 
manures.  It  also  inspired  the  Revd  I  lenrv  Moule 
[q.v.]  of  Dorchester  to  design  his  patent  earth  clo- 
set, which  enjoyed  great  commercial  success. 

Huxtable  was  an  effective  propagandist,  by  the 
spoken  or  written  word,  for  his  innovative  ideas 
for  recycling  waste  materials  and  consenting 
resources,  his  principle  publication  being  The 
'Present  Prices '  (1850),  which  went  through  seven 
editions,  .'\lthough  his  farms  attracted  many  dis- 
tinguished visitors,  including  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he 
became  the  centre  of  great  controversy.  This 
probably  exacerbated  his  tendency  to  long 
periods  of  ner\ ous  exhaustion,  which  caused  his 
absence  from  his  parish  while  he  recovered. 

Huxtable  was  twice  married:  to  Maria  Lang- 
stone  in  1840  and  Susannah  Gott  in  1875.  There 
were  no  children  of  either  marriage.  He  died  19 
December  1883  and  was  buried  in  Sutton  Wal- 
dron. 

|E.  R.  Ward,  'Archdeacon  Anthony  Huxtable  (1808- 
1883),  Radical  Parson,  Scientist  and  Scientific  Farmer', 
Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Matural  Histor\'  and  Archaeological 
Society,  vol.  ci,  1979.)  Edward  R.  Ward 

HYTHE,  Hamo  of  (^1275-1352),  bishop  and 
ecclesiastical  politician.  [See  hamo  of  hythe.] 
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INGE,  William  (f.1260-1322),  lawyer  and  judge, 
was  probably  born  in  or  before  1260  in  or  near 
Dunstable  in  Bedfordshire,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Inge  of  Dunstable,  a  minor  local  landowner  active 
in  local  administration.  Between  1281  and  1285 
he  acted  as  the  attorney  of  a  number  of  different 
litigants  in  the  Common  Bench  and  the  Exche- 
quer, perhaps  while  studying  law  as  an  apprentice 
of  the  king's  court.  He  was  retained  by  the  king  as 
one  of  his  Serjeants  between  1287  and  1293  and 
is  to  be  found  acting  for  him  in  the  1 287  Glouces- 
tershire eyre  and  in  the  northern  circuit  eyres  of 
1 292-3  as  well  as  in  the  Common  Bench  and  in 
the  Exchequer.  Suniving  reports  show  that  he 
also  acted  for  other  litigants  during  the  same 
period,  both  in  the  Common  Bench  and  in  eyres. 
In  1293  he  became  a  regular  assize  justice  but 
continued  to  act  for  private  clients  in  the  Com- 
mon Bench  until  the  court  moved  to  York  in 
1298. 

In  1303  he  accompanied  Edward  I  to  Scotland 
and  in  1305  and  again  in  1307  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  one  of  the  trailbaston  circuits.  By  1303 
he  had  also  entered  the  senice  of  the  future 
Edward  11  and  become  one  of  his  closest  and 
most  trusted  advisers.  In  1305  it  was  only 
Edward's  intenention  which  prevented  him 
being  appointed  a  justice  in  Scodand.  William 
remained  close  to  Edward  II  after  his  accession, 
being  retained  as  part  of  the  king's  household; 
and  in  1310-1 1  he  was  sent  to  Gascony  as  one  of 
English  commissioners  at  the  process  of  Peri- 
gueux.  In  llilar>  term  13 13  he  was  appointed  a 
justice  of  the  Common  Bench  and  served  in  that 
capacity  for  just  oxer  three  years. 

When  Roger  Brabazon  [q.v.]  retired  from  the 
chief  justiceship  of  King's  Bench,  Inge  replaced 
him  (at  Easter  term  13 16).  But  serious  allegations 
had  already  been  made  against  him  by  this  date.  It 
was  claimed  that  he  had  purchased  the  Surrey 
manor  of  \\  oodmansterne  from  its  tenant  w  hile 
litigation  about  the  manor  was  pending  in  the 
Common  Bench  before  him  and  his  colleagues. 
This  allegation  seems  never  to  have  been  proved, 
but,  in  connected  proceedings  brought  against 
the  sheriff  of  Surrey,  a  jur>  found  that  Inge  had 
borrowed  the  plaintiffs  original  writ  from  the 
sheriff  and  tampered  with  it.  Inge  was  not  himself 
a  part)  to  the  latter  proceedings  and  the  verdict 
came  only  after  his  dismissal  from  the  chief  jus- 
ticeship (in  June  13 17)  but  it  seems  probable  that 


the  dismissal  was  connected  with  these  charges. 
Inge  took  no  further  part  in  public  life. 

His  first  wife,  Marger\  (whom  he  married 
between  1298  and  1300),  was  one  of  four 
daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  Henn,  Grapinel,  a 
landowner  in  Essex  and  Sussex.  His  second  wife, 
Isolda  (whom  he  married  between  March  13 11 
and  .March  13 12),  was  the  widow  of  Urian  de 
Sancto  Petro.  His  only  sur\  iving  issue  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  Joan,  his  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  who  was  the  wife  of  Eon  la  Zouche.  He  died 
shortly  before  10  May  1322. 

(Public  Record  Office,  Common  Pleas  Plea  Rolls  (CP 
40)  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1;  published  and  unpublished 
reports  of  cases;  Calaidars  uj  (llust:  and  PaUtil  Rulls;  Year 
Books  8  Edward  //,  Selden  Societ>,  vol.  xli,  1(^25,  pp. 
216-20;  Year  Books  gEdward  II,  Selden  Societ>,  vol.  xlv, 
1928,  pp.  xl-\liii;  Calendar  uj  Inquisitions  Post  Mortem, 
vol.  vi,  1910,  no.  3281  .|  Pai  i.  Bilvnd 

\S\AC  OF  NORWICH  (^.i  170-1235  6), 
moneylender,  patron,  and  scholar,  was  born 
t.1170,  the  only  known  son  of  Eliab  (Jurnet)  of 
Norwich  {c.i  130-1 197)  and  his  wife  .\luriel.  His 
father,  also  a  moneylender  and  scholarly  patron, 
was  the  dominant  figure  in  the  twelfth-centun 
Jewish  communitv  of  Norwich,  and  was  one  of 
the  half-dozen  or  so  wealthiest  Jews  in  England. 
Although  Eliab  suffered  serious  losses  in  1 177  in 
a  failed  consortium  to  lend  money  to  the  Crow  n, 
and  was  briefly  exiled  from  England  during  the 
1 1 80s,  he  returned  from  the  Continent  in  1186 
on  promise  of  a  2,000  mark  fine,  and  resided 
thereafter  in  Norwich  until  his  death  in  1 197. 

Isaac  appears  in  the  records  in  1194,  as  a 
partner  w  ith  his  father  and  mother  in  a  small  loan 
contract.  Three  years  later,  on  his  father's  death, 
he  paid  a  i  ,000  mark  fine  to  accede  as  heir  to  his 
father's  estate.  I  le  appears  to  have  been  immedi- 
ately successful.  In  11 99  his  personal  wealth 
amounted  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
taxable  wealth  of  the  English  Jewish  communit>. 
His  financial  transactions  extended  throughout 
the  eastern  counties,  and  although  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  almost  certainly  came  from  moneylend- 
ing,  his  six  houses  in  King's  Lynn  and  the  quay 
attached  to  his  ow  n  stone  house  in  Norw  ich  sug- 
gest that  he  also  had  interests  in  trade. 

Like  his  father,  Isaac  became  the  leading  figure 
in  the  Jewish  community  of  Norwich,  carrying  on 
a  family  tradition  of  financial  support  for  rabbin- 
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ical  study  which  earned  Eliab,  Isaac,  and  Isaac's 
own  sons  Moses  and  Samuel  the  honorific  title, 
HaSadib,  'the  generous'.  Under  the  family's 
patronage,  Norwich  became  one  of  the  mo  lead- 
ing centres  in  England  for  Hebrew  learning  in 
the  half-centun  after  1190.  Isaac  and  Samuel 
may  have  been  rabbinical  teachers  themselves,  as 
weU  as  patrons  of  other  teachers. 

Along  with  other  prominent  English  Jews,  in 
1 2 10  Isaac  fell  victim  to  the  wholesale  confisca- 
tions and  imprisonments  ordered  by  Kingjohn  in 
connection  w  ith  the  Bristol  tallage  of  that  year. 
Isaac  avoided  execution  by  promising  the  king  a 
10,000  mark  fine,  and  in  12 13  was  transferred 
from  Bristol  to  the  Tower  of  London.  But  he  may 
not  have  been  released  from  the  Tower  until 
1 2 1 7,  when  his  remaining  bonds  were  returned  to 
him  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  Jew  s  of  Norwich 
were  given  letters  of  royal  protection.  In  his  last 
years  he  featured  in  a  number  of  important  legal 
cases,  and  also  became  the  subject  of  a  famous 
caricature  drawn  on  a  tallage  roll  of  1233.  A 


rumour  of  his  death  circulated  in  1 230,  but  he  did 
not  in  fact  die  until  late  1235  or  1236. 

Isaac  had  two  sons,  Moses  (born  before  1 200) 
and  Samuel  (born  before  1 204),  and  a  sister  .Vlar- 
galita,  who  was  active  on  her  own  account  in 
1 20 1.  Moses  moved  to  London,  but  was  dead  by 
October  1238.  Samuel,  Isaac's  second  son, 
thereupon  became  the  head  of  the  family  and  the 
leader  of  the  Norwich  Jewish  communit\ .  Moses 
had  three  sons:  Abraham,  who  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  1 2 5  2  or  early  1253  but  died  in  1 2 5  5 ;  Isaac, 
who  converted  to  Christianit>  in  1253  after  being 
accused  of  coin-clipping;  and  Eliab  (Jurnet),  who 
was  also  dead  by  1255.  All  were  frequent  business 
partners  with  their  uncle  Samuel.  Samuel  himself 
had  no  known  children,  however,  and  with  his 
death  in  1273  the  line  of  Eliab  and  Isaac  of 
Norwich  came  to  an  end. 

[Public  Record  Office:  Originalia  Rolls,  E  371,  Fine 
Rolls,  C  60,  and  Pipe  Rolls,  E  372;  V.  D.  Lipman,  The 
Jewso/MedieialXorwicli,  1967;  H.  G.  Richardson,  The 
English  Jewry  under  Angevin  Kings,  1960.) 
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JACKSON,  Humphrey  (1717-1801),  pioneer- 
ing chemist,  born  in  17 17,  was  probably  the  son 
of  Thomas  Jackson  of  Stockton-on-Tees.  He  was 
apprenticed  in  1735  to  a  Stockton  apothecary  and 
surgeon  before  moving  to  London,  where  he  set 
up  as  a  chemist  in  Upper  East  Smithrteld  during 
i-]^^.  Reflexions  Concerning t lie  Virtues  ojTar  Water 
(1744),  his  Hrst  book,  cogently  argued  the  case  for 
his  product  over  the  well-known  medicine  of 
George  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne  |q.v.).  His 
chemical  skill  was  further  evidenced  by  his  exper- 
imental findings  in  1751  in  support  of  the  famous 
fever  powder  patented  by  Dr  Robert  James  |q.v.] 
and  by  his  patent  specification  of  1753  for  a  very 
successful  cordial  bitter  tincture.  Jackson's  next 
work,  .4w  Essay  on  Bread  (1758),  defended  bakers 
and  millers  against  malpractice  charges  levelled 
by  Peter  Markham  [q.v.]  and  Joseph  .Manning, 
and  it  represents  the  first  reliable  book  on  the 
chemical  detection  of  food  adulteration.  In  1768 
he  patented  a  method  for  hardening  and  preser\  - 
ing  wood,  which  was  effecti\ely  applied  to  several 
warships  and  publicized  by  an  eight-page  adver- 
tisement (1770);  it  describes  thirty -one  items 
tested  at  his  Great  Tower  I  iill  works,  ranging 
from  brewing  implements  and  wooden  pipes  for 
London  waterworks  to  twenty-five  gun-carriages 
treated  for  the  Tower  of  London  garrison. 

Jackson  obtained  another  patent  in  1760,  for 
manufacturing  isinglass  from  British  materials  at 
his  own  factory ,  follow  ing  a  journey  to  Russia.  His 
unique  book,  .4/;  Essay  on  British  Isinglass  (1765), 
graphically  describes  his  chemical  method  for 
producing  isinglass  from  the  air-bladders  of  cer- 
tain fishes.  l"he  Society  of  .Arts,  of  which  he 
became  a  member  in  1760,  awarded  him  a  pre- 
mium in  1766  for  importing  American  stur- 
geon— he  informed  Benjamin  Franklin  about  a 
technique  for  making  glue  from  it.  Elected  FRS 
on  19  November  1772,  Jackson  contributed  a 
paper  to  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1773, 
stressing  that  over  forty  tons  of  isinglass  had  been 
processed  from  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  resem- 
bling those  imported  expensively  from  Russia. 
Captain  James  Cook  [q.v.],  on  completing  his 
second  global  circumnavigation,  highly  praised 
Jackson's  beer  concentrate,  which  had  been  used 
for  its  antiscorbutic  qualities. 

Jackson  received  an  MD  from  .Aberdeen 
University  in  176 1.  .A  Freemason,  he  sened  as  a 
JP  for  Kent  (1780),  Middlesex  (1783),  and  the 


Tower  of  London  Liberty.  On  27  .March  1791  he 
wrote  in  this  capacity  to  \\  illiam  Pitt,  first  minis- 
ter, detailing  improvements  in  the  impress  sys- 
tem. 

Jackson  was  married  three  times:  to  Elizabeth 
Savon  (died  1748)  in  1743;  to  .Mary  or  .Maria 
(daughter  of  Benjamin  Martin,  q.v.,  optician  and 
instrument-maker),  who  died  at  their  home  on 
Woolwich  Common  in  1784;  and  to  Jane 
(Chamberlain.'),  a  widow.  .Nothing  is  known  of 
any  children.  Jackson  died  in  Tottenham  29  June 
1801. 

(John  H.  Appleby,  'Humphrev  Jackson,  F.R.S.,  1717- 
1801:  a  Pioneering  Chemist',  \uies  and  Records  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  \oi.  xl,  1986,  pp.  147-68;  John 
H.  .Applebv  andjohn  R.  .Millburn,  '1  lenr\  or  Humphrey? 
The  Jacksons,  Eighieenth-Centun  Chemists',  Library, 
6th  series,  vol.  x,  no.  1,  1988.) 

John  H.  Applf.by 

JACKSON,  Joseph  Devonsher  (1783-1857), 
Irish  judge  and  politician,  was  born  in  Cork  23 
June  1783,  the  eldest  son  of  Stretiel  Jackson  of 
Peterborough,  Cork,  a  prosperous  carrier,  des- 
cendant of  an  English  family  which  settled  in  Ire- 
land in  the  early  seventeenth  century ,  and  his  wife 
Mary  Cossens.  His  early  education  in  Cork  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Revd  .Mr  Lee,  a  Church  of  Ire- 
land clergyman  of  evangelical  disposition.  Ma- 
triculating at  DubUn  University  in  1800,  the 
Protestant  tradition  of  his  boyhood  was  rein- 
forced by  his  tutor,  .Arthur  1 1.  Kenney  [q.v.],  later 
rector  of  St  01a\e's,  Southwark.  He  graduated 
BA  with  honours  in  1806.  In  1832  he  proceeded 
.AM  and  in  1835  became  a  Cambridge  .M.A. 

Jackson  entered  as  a  student  of  law  in  the 
King's  Inns,  Dublin,  in  1803  and  the  .Middle 
Temple,  London,  the  following  \  ear.  In  1 806  he 
was  called  to  the  Irish  bar  and  took  silk  twenty 
years  later.  Initially  attached  to  the  .Munster  cir- 
cuit, he  was  known  as  a  zealous  ad\ocate  and  'an 
amiable  man,  of  courteous  manners,  and  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  with  a  fine  forensic  counte- 
nance' (.Madden).  Although  he  lacked  the  wit, 
pathos,  or  imagination  traditionally  associated 
with  distinguished  ad\  ocates  of  the  Irish  bar,  his 
scrupulous  fair  dealing  and  evangelical  pro- 
pensities led  Hugh  Percy,  third  Duke  of  North- 
umberland [q.v.],  to  appoint  him  chairman  of  the 
Londondern  quarter  sessions  in  1830.  Ser\ice  as 
a  private  in  \V  estropp's  Grenadiers  and  member- 
ship   of   Hardinge's    Orange    Lodge    copper- 
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fastened   his   acceptabilin    by  the  consenative 
establishment. 

In  1812  Jackson  was  co-opted  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Kildare  Place  Societ) ,  estabUshed  in 
1811,  where,  as  secretan,  he  strengthened  the 
Protestant  influence.  He  gave  detailed  evidence 
in  1824-5  before  the  commissioners  of  the  Irish 
education  inquir\ . 

The  borough  of  Bandon  was  reputed  to  have 
the  most  sectarian  electorate  in  count)  Cork  and, 
in  1835,  Jackson  contested  it  in  the  Consenative 
interest.  He  easily  surpassed  his  opponent,  James 
Redmond  Barr\  of  Glandore,  a  feat  repeated  two 
years  later  against  William  G.  Cavendish.  In  1 841 
he  was  returned  unopposed  for  the  borough,  a 
year  before  becoming  one  of  the  members  for 
Dublin  L  niversit) .  Success  in  politics  led  to  pro- 
fessional advancement.  In  1835  he  was  the  third 
serjeant-at-law  in  Ireland  and,  shortly  afterwards, 
second  serjeant.  In  1841  he  was  named  solicitor- 
general  and,  on  the  death  of  John  Leslie  Foster 
(q.v.)  in  1842,  justice  of  the  common  pleas.  He 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  in  September 
1842. 

\'ariously  dubbed  a  'biblical  barrister'  and  a 
'scriptural  Tor>',  Jackson's  parliamentarx  inter- 
ventions were  largely  confined  to  representing 
Irish  loyalist  interests.  In  1837  he  spoke  for  nearly 
four  hours  against  the  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Corporation  Reform  Bill,  a  measure  not  destined 
to  reach  the  statute  book  until  1 840.  Thoughtful 
and  trenchant,  his  prolix  arguments  could  often 
be  tiresome,  although  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  first  Baron  .\Iacaulay  [q.v.],  thought 
his  attack  on  the  National  Board  system,  in  the 
first  debate  on  the  issue  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
came  to  power  in  1841,  led  to  'the  ver\  best 
parliamentar)  set-to  between  the  secretan,  and 
the  solicitor-general  for  Ireland  which  has  ever 
been  witnessed'. 

In  181 1  Jackson  married  Sarah  Lucinda  (died 
1858),  ninth  daughter  of  Benjamin  Clarke  of 
CuIlcn.swood,  Dublin.  I  le  died  at  Sutton  I  louse, 
Howth,  20  December  1857  and  was  interred 
there  in  St  Fintan's  graveyard. 
(F.  K.  Hall,  The^iidnes  in  Ireland  /  22;-/ 92/,  vol.  ii,  1926; 
The  (jinslilulion  or  Cork  Athertiser,  22  December  1857; 
Freeman's  Journal,  24  December  1857;  Kildare  Place 
Societ)  records,  IMS  835,  (ihurch  ot  Ireland  Clollege, 
Rathmincs;  D.  ().  Madden,  Inland  and  ils  Rulers  sime 
ifizy,  vol.  ii,  1844,1  ^  •  "^^  .\l<:Ci.Ki.l.AM) 

JACKSON,  Ralph  Ward  (i8of)-i88o),  founder 
of  the  port  of  West  I  lartlepool,  county  !  )urham, 
wa.s  born  7  June  1806  in  (Cleveland,  the  third  in 
the  family  of  eight  son.s  and  one  daughter  of 
William  Ward  Jack.son  of  Normanby  I  iall,  north 
York-shirc,  and  his  wife  Susanna  Louisa, 
daughter  of  K.  Martin  Atkins  esquire  of  Kingston 
LmIc,  Hcrk.shirc.  Kducated  at  Rugby,  Jackson 
served  article!!  at  Preston,  Lancashire.  Living  at 
Grcatham  I  Iall,  JackM)n  practLscd  as  a  solicitor 


in  Stockton-on-Tees.  Commercial  speculation 
rather  than  the  law  fired  his  imagination.  Exploit- 
ation of  the  Auckland  coalfields  entered  a  new 
era  in  1825  with  the  Darlington-Stockton  rail- 
way, soon  extended  closer  to  the  sea  at  Middles- 
brough, where  a  town  arose  with  startling 
suddenness.  The  promoters,  led  by  the  Pease 
family  (Edward  Pease  and  his  sons  1  Ienr\  and 
Joseph,  qq.v.),  saw  .Middlesbrough  'taking  the 
lead  of  both  lyne  and  Wear'.  Their  vision 
sparked  rival  ambitions  in  Jackson,  subsequently 
dubbed  'a  bottomless  man'  by  Edward  Pease 
(diarv,  27  March  1857). 

Jackson's  counter-strateg>  emerged  in  the 
Stockton  and  Hartlepool  Railway  Company 
(1836)  and  Stockton  and  Durham  Count)  Bank 
(1838).  The  bank  was  merely  a  device  to  raise 
capital  for  railway  and  port  construction  and  was 
transferred  to  the  National  Provincial  after  Jack- 
son obtained  parliamentarv  authorit)  to  build  the 
West  Hartlepool  harbour  and  dock  in  1844. 
Hartlepool  then  comprised  6,000  people,  no 
longer  a  simple  fishing  village  since  dock  facilities 
had  recently  brought  it  into  the  coal-export  and 
timber-import  trades;  but  Jackson's  sights  were 
set  on  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Stranton,  with  a 
population  of  350.  West  Hartlepool  grew  there. 
Two  more  docks  were  added  in  1852  and  1856. 
Jackson  conceived  that  \\  est  1  lartlepool  would 
'ultimately  become  a  port  of  Liverpool  on  the  East 
Coast'.  I  le  planned  a  trans-Pennine  route  to  Hnk 
the  London  and  North  \\  estern  Railway,  and  he 
promoted  bills  to  eclipse  the  Pease  interest  in  the 
north-east,  where  a  struggle  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  Cleveland  ironstone  intensified  the  orig- 
inal rivalr)  over  coalfields.  Jackson's  company 
became  overextended  financially,  having  invested 
in  steamships  and  collieries  as  well  as  docks  and 
railways.  .Malpractice  and  recklessness  there 
were,  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  Jackson's 
errors  to  fraudulent  intent  for  personal  profit. 
The  agent  of  his  downfall  through  protracted  liti- 
gation, one  Benjamin  Coleman,  was  not  moti- 
vated solely  by  shareholder's  vigilance:  he  was 
embittered  against  Jackson's  family  and  may  even 
have  been  sponsored  by  rival  railway  interests, 
perhaps  the  North  Eastern  which  subsequently 
absorbed  Jackson's  Hartlepool  Company. 

In  1861  the  population  of  Stranton-West 
Hartlepool  was  13,600.  Separated  lor  local 
government  purposes,  the  1  lartlepools  were 
united  as  one  parliameniar)  constituency  in  1868. 
Jackson,  widowed  in  1865,  became  the  first  MP 
by  a  majority  of  three  votes.  An  election  petition 
was  initiated  but  withdrawn.  1  lis  zeal  for  West 
I  lartlepool  had  roused  antipathies,  for  he  was  apt 
to  think  that  his  personal  preferences  and  the 
public  good  were  synonymous.  An  unedifying 
dispute  with  the  incumbent  of  Christ  church  (a 
church  built  by  his  company)  over  control  of  local 
schools  showed  his  uncompromising  bent.  Jack- 
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son's  family  tradition  in  politics  was  Whig- 
Liberal;  now  he  styled  himself  a  Conserxative 
'opposed  to  all  rash  and  hast)  innovations'.  He 
voted  against  church  disestablishment  in  Ireland, 
also  against  the  secret  ballot,  though  for  temper- 
ance reform.  In  Parliament  Jackson's  principal 
interest  was  not  party  politics,  rather  the  pro- 
motion of  West  Hardepool.  I  le  spoke  only  in  the 
harbours  of  refuge  debates,  soliciting  government 
money  for  docks  improvements.  Jackson  was  not 
re-elected  in  1874.  His  commercial  reputation 
was  now  in  shade,  but  Jackson  was  hatching  spe- 
culative schemes  to  the  last.  lie  was  never  a  Uto- 
pian communitarian  of  the  Owenite  type.  His 
founding  of  a  town  was  as  the  by-product  of  his 
business.  Nevertheless,  communir\  building 
increasingly  occupied  his  time  and  money,  and 
his  lasdng  reputation  is  that  of  an  urban  pioneer, 
the  first  and  foremost  West  I  lartlepool  patriot. 

In  1829  Jackson  married  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Charles  Swainson  of  Cooper  I  lill,  Lancashire. 
They  had  one  son.  Jackson  died  6  .August  1880  in 
London  and  is  buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemeten . 

jMajor  R.  Martin,  Hislorkal  Soles  and  Pcnotial  Reailkc- 
liom  of  West  Hartlepool  and  Us  rounder,  1924;  F.ric  W  ag- 
gott,  Jackson's  Town,  1980;  Robert  Wood,  West 
Hartlepool:  the  Rise  and  Development  of  a  I  ictorian  \en> 
Town,  1969.)  P.J.  \\ ALLKR 

JAGGARD,  William  (r.i 568-1 623),  publisher, 
printer  of  the  Shakespeare  First  Folio,  was  born 
r.1568,  the  son  of  a  London  barber-surgeon.  On 
20  August  1584  he  was  apprenticed  for  eight 
years  from  29  September  to  the  distinguished 
printer  Ilenrv  Denham  [q.v.];  his  brother  John 
was  apprenticed  to  another  printer,  Richard  Tot- 
tel  [q.v.],  on  29  October.  William  became  a  free- 
man of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  6  December 
1 59 1.  He  set  up  shop  as  a  publisher  and  on  26 
August  1594  married  Jayne  \'rique;  a  son,  Isaac, 
was  baptized  on  19  April  1595;  three  other  chil- 
dren, Thomas,  Joan,  and  Alice,  figure  in  his  will. 
Jaggard's  first  book  was  registered  with  the 
Stationers'  Company  on  4  .March  1595;  he 
rapidly  became  a  successful  businessman.  Ill  feel- 
ing followed  his  publication  in  1599  of  The  Ptis- 
siunule  Pilgrim.  Ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  this 
poetical  anthology  includes  versions  of  sonnets 
138  and  144,  three  extracts  from  L(Jir's  Lahuitr's 
Lust,  and  other  short  poems,  some  by  writers 
other  than  Shakespeare,  others  of  unknown 
authorship.  In  a  third  edition  of  161 2  Jaggard 
added  without  authority  nine  poems  from  Troia 
Brifanniai  (1609)  by  I'homas  Heywood  [q.v.]. 
He\"wood,  in  his  Apolog)'  for  Acturs  (16 12),  pro- 
tested and  declared  Shakespeare  'much  offended 
with  M.  laggard  (that  altogether  vnknowne  to  him) 
presumed  to  make  so  bold  with  his  name'  (sig- 
nature G4r+v).  I'he  original  title-page  was 
replaced  with  one  that  did  not  mention  Shake- 
speare's name. 


Jaggard's  career  prospered.  He  seems  to  have 
taken  at  least  nine  apprendces,  the  last  in 
November  1622;  one,  bound  in  1610,  was  John 
Shakespeare,  son  of  a  Warwick  butcher.  In  1601 
Jaggard  collaborated  with  Thomas  Pavier  to  pub- 
lish the  only  book  of  his  own  composition,  a  sum- 
mar\  historv  of  the  lord  mayors  of  London  from 
Elizabeth's  accession  until  1601,  and  in  1602  he 
acquired  what  seems  to  have  been  a  monopoly  on 
the  printing  of  playbills  (none  sunives).  In  1604 
he  received  a  lucrative  royal  commission  to  print 
the  Ten  Commandments  for  use  in  churches 
throughout  the  countrv.  Around  this  time  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  James  Roberts 
[q.v.],  whose  printing  business  he  soon  took  over. 
On  1 7  December  1 6 1 0  Jaggard  became  official 
printer  to  the  City  of  London  (Guildhall  records: 
Letter  Book  DD  fo.  225b).  Around  161 2  he 
became  blind  as  a  result  of  syphilis;  an  account  of 
his  treatment  is  preserved  in  the  British  Library 
(Sloane  MS  640).  On  23  June  1613  Isaacjaggard 
was  admitted  freeman  of  the  company  by  patri- 
mony, doubtless  to  help  his  father. 

In  1619  W  illiam  joined  Pavier  in  an  attempt  to 
publish  plays  by  and  attributed  to  Shakespeare, 
apparently  intending  to  sell  them  in  sets  of  nine 
volumes.  He  had  printed  four  volumes  before 
the  lord  chamberlain  forbade  the  Stationers' 
Company  to  print  any  of  the  King's  Men's  plays 
without  permission.  Jaggard  then  issued  the 
remaining  plays  with  false  dates.  This  fraud 
caused  much  confusion  until  it  was  exposed  as 
the  result  of  bibliographical  detective  work  bv 
A.  W.  Pollard,  Sir  W .  W .  Greg  [qq.v.],  and 
others. 

Jaggard  is  best  remembered  as  joint  publisher 
and  printer  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare; 
printing  was  completed  in  late  October  or  early 
November  of  1623,  around  the  time  of  his  death; 
he  is  named  in  the  colophon,  but  the  title-page 
(probably  printed  last)  names  Isaac,  who  on  4 
November  became  printer  to  the  City  of  London 
'in  the  place  of  W  illiam  Jaggard  his  late  Father 
deceased'  (Guildhall  records:  Letter  Book  JJ,  fo. 
51).  Jaggard's  will,  made  on  28  March  1623,  was 
proved  on  17  November;  he  left  a  substandal 
estate. 

|L.  E.  \\  illoughby,.-i  Printer  of  Shakespeare:  the  Books  and 
Times  of  William  Jaggard,  1934;  F.  P.  Wilson, '  Thejag- 
gards  and  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare',  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  5  and  12  November  1925.) 

Stanley  Wells 

JAMES  OF  ST  GEORGE  (ri 230-1309),  mili- 
tary architect,  is  first  recorded  as  Master  James, 
son  of  Master  John  cetnentarius,  working  in  1261 
with  his  father  on  the  castle  of  V\  erdon  tor  Peter  of 
Savoy,  Earl  of  Richmond  [q.v.];  by  1265  he  was 
chief  master  mason.  In  the  1 260s  and  1 270s  he  was 
concerned  with  works  throughout  Savoy,  notably 
Aosta,  Chillon,  and  St  Georges-d'Esperanche. 
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He  worked  with  the  count's  militan  engineer,  Sir 
John  de  Masoz,  knighted  by  Henn,  III  after  the 
siege  of'Benauges  (1254).  The  surname  by  which 
he  w  as  known  in  England  may  reflect  his  connec- 
tion with  the  building  of  Count  Philip's  casde  at 
St  Georges  in  the  \  iennois,  which  was  nearing 
completion  when  Philip  did  homage  there  to  his 
great-nephew,  the  as  yet  uncrowned  King 
Edward  I,  during  Edward's  return  from  crusade 
in  1273.  More  probably,  however,  James,  and  the 
brothers  Tassin  and  Giles  of  St  George,  masons 
named  in  the  building  accounts  of  Saxon  (\  alais) 
in  1279-80,  all  sprang  from  the  well  authenti- 
cated 'de  sancto  Jorio'  family,  originating  at  St 
Jeoire  in  P'aucigny. 

James  of  St  George  first  appears  in  English 
records  in  March  1278,  when  as  Master  James 
ingeniator  he  travelled  to  Wales  'to  ordain  the 
works  of  the  casdes  there'.  He  thus  assumed  con- 
trol of  the  works  begun  in  July  1277,  probably 
under  the  ageing  Master  Bertram  ingeniator  (d. 
1284),  at  Flint,  Rhuddlan,  Ruthin,  Aberystwyth, 
and  Builth.  By  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Welsh 
war  in  March  1282  Rhuddlan  was  complete  and 
the  others  well  advanced;  James  proceeded  to 
Aberystwyth  ad  caslrum  regis  ibidem  comtniendiim; 
in  July  1282  he  ordered  the  demolition  of  the  old 
keep  at  Hope.  Later,  as  James  macliinator,  he  was 
involved  with  works  at  Ruthin  and  Denbigh.  In 
January  1 283  he  was  at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of 
Dolvsyddelan,  whose  nodal  position  made  its 
capture  crucial  to  the  English  conquest  of 
Snowdonia. 

The  campaign  of  castle  building  which  James 
now  directed  as  'master  of  the  king's  works  in 
Wales'  marked  the  climax  of  his  career.  The  cas- 
tle and  walled  town  of  Conwy,  adjudged  together 
to  be  'incomparably  the  most  magnificent  of 
Edward  I's  Welsh  fortresses'  (Sir  J.  Goronwy 
Edwards,  q.v.,  1944)  were  begun  in  .March  1283 
and  virtually  completed  by  late  1287.  Harlech, 
started  in  .\Iay  1283,  was  finished  in  1289.  Caer- 
narfon was  commenced  in  June,  but  not  com- 
pleted in  James's  lifetime.  With  its  polygonal 
towers  and  decorative  banding  in  the  imperial 
style  of  Constantinople,  Caernarfon  was  envis- 
aged as  the  state  capital  of  a  future  dynasty  of 
English  princes  of  Wales,  and  was  designed  on  an 
altogether  grander  scale  than  its  contemporaries. 

In  December  1280  .Master  James  was  granted 
letters  of  protection  for  seven  years,  probably  the 
estimated  time  for  completing  (he  works  he  took 
over  in  1278.  In  1284  his  responsibility  for  the 
operations  launched  a  year  earlier  was  put  on  a 
permanent  footing  with  the  grant  of  3s.  od.  a  day 
for  life  and  a  future  widow's  pension  of  is.  6d.  a 
day  for  his  wife  Ambrosia  should  she  sur\'ive  him. 
There  is  no  (urihcr  mention  of  .Ambrosia  in  the 
records,  and  possibly  she  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  'Dame  Ambroi.sc  dc  Saint-Joire'  nained  in 
1 2KK  among  the  hrst  entrants  to  the  Carthusian 


nunner>  of  .Melan  (Hautc-Savoie)  founded  in 
1282  by  Beatrice  de  Faucigny.  James  himself  was 
appointed  in  1290  to  the  constableship  of  his 
newly  completed  Harlech  Castle. 

The  defeat  of  the  W  elsh  rising  of  1 294  led  to 
the  inception  in  1295  of  James's  last  great  com- 
mission, Beaumaris  Castle  in  Anglesey,  Britain's 
most  perfect  example  of  the  concentric  castle 
plan.  The  first  eighteen  months  saw  phenomenal 
progress,  with  a  labour  force  of  3,000  men,  400  of 
them  masons,  and  expenditure  of  over  £10,000. 
Thereafter  the  more  urgent  demands  of  Gascony 
and  Scotland  reduced  the  average  yearly  outlay  to 
a  mere  £300.  P'rom  1298  to  1305  Master  James 
was  with  the  king  in  Scotland,  where  he  executed 
works  at  Linlithgow  and  Kildrummy  castles;  in 
1304  he  was  probably  directing  engineer  of  the 
siege-works  at  Stirling.  He  resumed  work  at 
Beaumaris  in  1306  but  died  before  May  1309. 

On  any  reckoning  James  of  St  George's  achie- 
vement in  the  field  of  medieval  miHtar\-  architec- 
ture was  outstanding.  His  was  the  genius  that 
enabled  King  Edward  I  to  raise  great  fortresses  by 
threes  and  fours  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  sum- 
mers. Unstereot>ped,  of  striking  beaut\  and 
enduring  strength,  the  north  Wales  castles  have 
sunived  as  a  unique  and  lasting  monument  to 
their  age  and  their  creator. 

[A.  J.  Taylor,  '.Master  James  of  St.  George',  English  His- 
torical Reiiew,  vol.  Iw,  1930;  idem,  'Edward  I's  Castle 
Building  in  Wales',  Proceedings  ofthe  British  Academy ,  vol. 
xxxii,  1946;  idem,  'The  King's  Works  in  Wales,  1277- 
1 330'  in  History'  of  the  King's  Horks,  ed.  Howard  Colvin  et 
al.,  vol.  i,  1963;  idem,  'Castle-building  in  thirteenth- 
century  Wales  and  Savoy',  Proceedings  0/  the  British  Acad- 
emy, vol.  Ixiii,  1977;  idem,  '.Master  ikrtram,  Ingeniator 
Regis'  in  Studies  in  Medieial  Ilistor\'  presented  lo  R.  Allen 
Brown,  ed.  Christopher  Harper-Bill,  1989.) 

Arnold  Tavi.or 

JANE,  (John)  Frederick  (Thomas)  (1865- 
1916),  author  and  illustrator,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  6  August  1865,  the  eldest  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters  of  the  Revd  John  Jane, 
later  vicar  of  Upotter\,  Devon,  and  his  wile  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Re\d  James  I'rederick 
Todd,  vicar  of  Liskeard.  The  family  had  a  nauti- 
cal ancestr) :  in  the  sixteenth  century  John  Jane 
sailed  with  the  navigator  John  Davis  lq.v.|  to  the 
Arctic;  Captain  I  lenr>  Jane  commanded  HMS 
Seahorse  during  the  war  of  1739-48. 

At  school  in  Exeter,Jane  demonstrated  a  liking 
for  practical  jokes  that  was  lo  endure  for  his  lite- 
time,  and  also  a  .socially  unpopular  talent  lor 
manufacturing  explosives.  I  lis  lather  intended 
him  for  an  army  career,  but  that  and  a  project  for 
farming  in  the  colonies  came  to  nothing;  and  by 
1885  he  was  living  hand  to  mouth  in  Chelsea  as 
an  illustrator  and  journalist. 

In  .August  i88()  he  was  commissioned  by 
Pictorial  World  to  cover  a  month  ot  naval 
manoeuvres,  preceded  by  an  inspection  of  the 
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combined  fleets  at  Spithead  by  the  German 
emperor  Wilhelm  II.  Jane  was  able  to  sketch 
nearly  one  hundred  ships,  as  well  as  paying  off  his 
mess  bill  by  painting  decorative  panels  in  his  host 
ship's  wardroom.  From  then  onwards,  'Fred  T. 
Jane'  became  a  recognized  signature  on  bold 
black  and  white  illustrations  in  a  number  of  books 
and  magazines;  so  realistic  was  the  picture  in  the 
Illustrated  Loudon  News  of  the  torpedoing  of  the 
ironclad  Blanco  Encalada  in  the  Chilean  revol- 
utionary war  of  1 89 1  that  a  legend  grew  that  Jane 
had  been  present  at  the  action. 

Aircraft,  television,  and  laser  holograms  were 
recognizably  foreshadowed  in  a  series  of  draw- 
ings, 'Guesses  at  Futurit} ',  in  the  Pall  Mall  Maga- 
zine, 1894-5.  Jane  became  a  successful  novelist 
with  Blake  of  the  'Rattlesnake'  (1895),  followed  by 
science-fiction  titles.  The  Incubated  Girl  (1896), 
To  Venus  in  Five  Seconds  (1897),  and  The  Violent 
Flame  (1899),  which  featured  an  armament  with 
the  characteristics  of  a  nuclear  weapon. 

As  early  as  1882,  inspired  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean fleet's  bombardment  of  .Alexandria,  he  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  warship  sketch-book,  pro- 
visionally entitled  'Ironclads  of  the  World'.  This 
bore  fruit  in  1898  with  the  publication  of  Jane's 
All  the  World's  Fighting  Ships  (shortened  lo  Jfane's 
Fighting  Ships  in  1905),  with  details  of  all  major 
surface  warships;  this  was  to  be  used  as  a  ship 
recognition  and  intelligence  aid  by  all  sides  in 
many  future  naval  conflicts.  The  edition  of  1903 
contained  an  article,  '.\n  Ideal  Warship  for  the 
British  Navy'  by  V'ittorio  Cuniberti,  which  fore- 
shadowed the  main  features  of  the  'Dreadnought' 
class  of  battleships.  In  1909  the  first  edition  was 
published  oi' jfane's.  Ill  the  World's  Aircraft. 

In  1906  Jane  stood  unsuccessfully  as  an  inde- 
pendent 'na\y  before  part)'  parliamentar>  candi- 
date for  Portsmouth.  The  years  1908-9  were 
dramatic:  on  the  lookout  for  spies,  Jane  abducted 
a  German  who  seemed  to  be  acting  suspiciously 
in  Portsmouth,  and  'deposited  him  in  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  animal  park'  at  \\  oburn.  The  publicity 
generated  by  this  e.vploit  produced  letters 
denouncing  other  suspect  spies  which  Jane 
handed  to  the  War  Office,  thus  assisting  what  was 
to  become  MI5.  .As  a  practical  joke,  he  kidnapped 
by  car  the  socialist  MP,  \  ictor  Grayson,  who  was 
due  to  address  a  Portsmouth  meeting;  a  similar 
plan  to  kidnap  (Sir)  Winston  Churchill  failed 
when  travel  arrangements  were  altered. 

To  his  chagrin,  Jane  was  not  appointed  to  any 
official  position  during  World  War  1,  and  had  to 
be  content  with  privately  supporting  naval 
recruiting  and  propaganda. 

He  was  married  rsvice:  first,  in  1892,  to  Alice 
Beattie  (one  daughter,  who  died  in  1908);  and 
second,  in  1909,  to  Edith  Frances  Muriel  Carre 
(one  daughter).  He  died,  of  a  heart  attack  follow- 
ing severe  influenza,  in  Portsmouth,  8  March 
1916. 


[Jane's  Fighting  Ships,  IQ48;  Christopher  Andrew,  ^errf/ 
Service,  1987;  company  archives  of  Jane's  Information 
Group,  Coulsdon,  Surrey.)         Robert  Hltchinson 

JARDIXE,  William  (1784- 1843),  physician  and 
merchant,  was  born  24  Februan  1784  at  Broad- 
holm,  a  farm  near  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire, 
the  younger  son  and  fourth  of  fi\e  children  of 
-Andrew  Jardine,  farmer.  Educated  in  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  he  obtained  a  dip- 
loma from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edin- 
burgh, in  March  1802. 

In  that  same  month  Jardine  secured  a  position 
with  the  East  India  Company  as  ship's  surgeon's 
mate  aboard  HCS  Brunswick,  bound  for  India. 
Captured  by  the  French  and  shipwrecked  in 
1805,  Jardine  was  repatriated  that  autumn  and 
returned  to  EIC  senice  as  ship's  surgeon.  'Privi- 
lege tonnage',  a  benefit  accorded  ships'  officers, 
allowed  him  a  measure  of  cargo  space  for  private 
trade.  When  profits  from  such  trade  far  surpassed 
his  wages  as  ship's  surgeon,  his  career  interests 
shifted. 

Returning  from  Canton  in  .May  1817,  Jardine 
gave  up  medicine  for  commerce,  which  he 
learned  from  Thomas  W  ceding,  a  London  mer- 
chant and  EIC  agent.  He  sailed  for  Bombay  in 
1 81 8  and  in  succeeding  years  travelled  between 
Bombay  and  Canton,  as  supercargo  on  the  Sarah, 
of  which  he  was  co-owner.  At  Bombay  in  1820, 
he  met  a  fellow  Scot,  (Sir)  James  Matheson  [q.v.], 
who  was  speculating  in  the  opium  trade.  In  time 
their  names  would  identify  the  biggest  British 
trading  concern  in  the  Far  East. 

From  1822  until  1839  Jardine  was  resident  in 
China.  At  Canton  his  early  success,  as  commer- 
cial agent  for  opium  merchants  in  India,  led  to  his 
association  with  Magniac  &  Company,  and  by 
1826  he  was  controlling  that  firm's  Canton  oper- 
ations. Shortly  thereafter  Matheson  joined  him, 
and  in  1832  the  firm  was  reconstituted  as  Jardine 
Matheson  &  Company. 

By  1834  Jardine  Matheson  was  regularly  oper- 
ating beyond  the  traditional  British  trade  with  the 
Hong  merchants  of  Canton,  speculating  in  smug- 
gled opium  and  piece-goods  along  the  coast.  Pek- 
ing ordered  the  opium  importers  to  be  expelled  in 
1836,  but  Jardine,  the  most  influential  British 
figure  at  Canton,  refused  to  leave.  The  pressure 
intensified  and  opium  sales  were  at  a  stand.still  by 
1838  when  Lin  Tse-hsu  was  appointed  imperial 
commissioner  in  Canton. 

Shortly  before  Lin's  arrival,  Jardine  retired 
from  Canton,  in  January  1 839,  intending  a  leisur- 
ely trip  home  via  Bombay  and  Suez.  But  startling 
news  awaited  him  at  Naples.  Lin  had  confiscated 
20,000  cases  of  British-owned  opium,  worth  S9 
million  (Chinese).  Jardine  hastened  to  London, 
arriving  early  in  September,  and  immediately 
prepared  to  press  the  foreign  secretary,  H.  J. 
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Temple,  third  \'iscount  Palmerston  [q.v.],  for  a 
forceful  response  to  Lin's  actions. 

His  consultations  with  Palmerston  began  late 
that  month  and  extended  into  1840.  He  advised  a 
militar>  and  naval  action  involving  seizure  of  one 
or  more  Chinese  islands  for  British  commerce. 
Then  a  negotiation  could  be  conducted  along  the 
lines  'You  take  my  opium — I  take  your  Islands  in 
return — we  are  therefore  Quits, — &  thenceforth 
if  you  please  let  us  live  in  friendly  Communion 
and  good  fellowship'  (fardine  to  Palmerston,  5 
December  1839). 

During  the  period  of  the  first  Opium  war 
(1840-2)  Jardine  pursued  banking  and  insurance 
in  London,  and  successfully  stood  for  election  in 
1 84 1  as  the  WTiig  candidate  for  Ashburton 
(Devon).  In  the  Commons  he  seldom  spoke,  but 
in  1842,  after  the  Treat)  of  Nanking  had  secured 
Hong  Kong  and  opened  five  new  'treat)  ports', 
Palmerston,  who  had  relied  heavily  on  his  advice, 
credited  him  with  a  major  role  in  the  success  of 
British  policy  toward  China. 

I  le  embodied  a  complex  amalgam  of  shrewd 
political  judgement,  raw  business  'sauy',  and 
philanthropic  inclinations  (he  contributed  to  the 
Morrison  Education  Societ>  for  free  education  in 
Chinese  and  English  for  Chinese  youths  and  he 
provided  money  for  medical  treatment  for  poor 
Chinese),  .\mong  the  Chinese  he  was  known  as 
the  'iron-headed  rat',  referring  to  an  incident  at 
Canton  when  he  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  club 
and  shrugged  off  the  attack.  His  stern  personality 
and  disdain  for  idleness  were  reflected  in  his 
practice  of  keeping  only  one  chair  in  his  office,  on 
which  he  sat  while  visitors  stood. 

Jardine  saw  opium  as  the  only  source  of  ready 
Chinese  currenc) ,  with  which  to  trade  in  silk,  tea, 
and  other  items.  In  1830  he  described  the  opium 
trade  as  'the  safest  and  most  gentlemanlike  spe- 
culation I  am  aware  of,  and  later  argued  that  it 
was  Chinese  buyers,  rather  than  British  mer- 
chants, who  were  doing  the  smuggling.  1  le  told  a 
parliamentary  committee  in  1840  that  once  the 
money  was  received  and  the  Chinese  buyer  got 
his  opium  from  the  ships  offshore,  then  it  was  the 
buyer's  business  what  became  of  the  opium. 

1  le  never  married.  Upon  returning  to  London 
he  joined  the  (Jricntal  Club  and  resided  at  Upper 
Bclgrave  Street,  where  he  died  27  Februar\' 
«H4.V 

[I'arliumaitar)'  Papen,  1H40;  A.  R.  VMIIiamson,  Eiisleni 
I'raJen  (privately  published,  no  date);  .Ma((g;ie  Kesvsick 
(cd,),  I  he  Iliiillf  unJilif  JaJe,  1(^82;  John  K.  I'airhank, 
IraJf  and  Ihplumaiy  on  iht  China  Coail,  iH42-ifi-;4, 
1964; jardine  Icltcni  in  Cambridge  Lniversit>  I  .ihrar>.| 

Kl(  ll\KI)J.  (JRACI 

JKBB,  Richard  (1874-1953),  publicist  and 
ihcorisi  on  imperial  themes,  was  born  at  The 
Lyth,  Kllcsmcre,  .Shropshire,  16  October  1874, 
the  M:cond  son  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  five 
daughtcn»  of  .Arthur  Trevor  Jehh,  landowner,  and 


his  wife  Eglantine  Louisa  (a  distant  cousin), 
daughter  of  Robert  Jebb  of  Killiney,  Ireland.  His 
sister  was  the  philanthropist  Eglantine  Jebb  [q.v.] 
and  his  uncle  the  classical  scholar  Sir  Richard 
Jebb  [q.v.].  His  family  had  been  landowners  in 
\\  ales  and  Shropshire.  He  was  educated  at  Marl- 
borough and  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
obtained  second  classes  in  classical  honour 
moderations  (1895)  and  literae  liumuriiores  (1897). 
His  interest  in  the  British  empire  was  stimulated 
by  a  schoolmaster's  setting  for  a  Latin  essay  prize 
a  subject  involving  imperial  federation.  Jebb  won 
the  prize,  and  made  the  empire  his  principle  con- 
cern for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

He  intended  to  join  the  Indian  Civil  Senice, 
but  while  he  was  at  Oxford  his  father  and  his  only 
brother  died,  and  he  inherited  the  family  estate, 
which  provided  him  w  ith  an  income  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  years  1 898- 1 90 1  were  spent  in  travel 
abroad,  mainly  in  the  self-governing  colonies.  He 
made  many  journeys  on  a  bicycle,  including  a 
honeymoon  trip  the  length  of  the  north  island  of 
New  Zealand.  The  colonial  experience  gave  him 
material  for  his  propositions  about  colonial 
nationalism,  the  subject  which  he  quickly  made 
his  own. 

In  1905  he  published  Studies  in  Colonial 
Nationalism,  the  book  which  brought  him  into 
public  notice.  A  fer\ent  follower  of  the  tariff 
reform  movement  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  [q.v.j, 
he  began  to  write  leaders  and  articles  for  the 
Morning  Post  under  the  editorship  of  his  friend 
(Sir)  Fabian  Ware  [q.v.];  in  1906  he  wrote  articles 
for  it  during  the  course  of  a  journey  through 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa. 

In  19 10  Jebb  made  his  only  attempt  to  enter 
Parliament,  contesting  the  seat  of  East  .Maryle- 
bone  as  a  Unionist  with  tariff-reform  beliefs;  the 
official  Unionist  candidate  won,  with  a  Liberal 
second  and  Jebb  third.  I  le  took  no  further  part  in 
party  politics,  confining  himself  to  local  bodies: 
he  was  a  magistrate  and  ser\  ed  on  the  Shropshire 
county  council  from  1923  to  1934.  I  le  continued 
to  express  firm  opinions  in  letters  to  newspapers, 
but  seems  to  have  lost  faith  in  parliamentar\  in- 
stitutions, even  toying  with  Fascism  and  social 
credit.  In  WOrld  War  I  he  ser\ed  from  1914  to 
1919  in  the  King's  Shropshire  Light  Intantn', 
mostly  in  Britain,  and  in  World  War  II  he  com- 
manded the  I'.llesmere  company  of  the  I  lome 
Ciuard. 

1  lis  books  included  the  iwo-volunic  The  Imper- 
ial (jmlerenee  (191 1),  I'he  lirttaniiic  Question 
(1913),  I'lie  Empire  in  Eclipse  (i92()),  and  His  liri- 
tanuH  .Wajestr  (1935).  In  May  I<)14  he  had  appar- 
ently financed  a  journal,  the  lirilannie  Ririeu\  but 
it  did  not  sur\i\e  the  outbreak  of  war  in  August. 
llic  Imperial  (jin/erenee  received  much  jniblic 
notice,  hut  the  other  books  did  not. 
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Jebb's  ideas  were  relatively  simple.  1  le  saw  that 
there  was  a  sentiment  which  he  called  colonial 
nationalism,  which  was  not  merely  separation,  but 
a  complex  of  local  feeling  and  attachment  to 
Britain.  Imperial  federations  and  the  Round 
Table  group  headed  by  Lionel  Curtis  [q.v.]  did 
not  understand  the  strength  of  this  sentiment: 
their  proposals,  not  taking  account  of  it,  would 
therefore  fail.  Jebb  favoured  a  system  of  alliance 
or  partnership  between  Britain  and  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  dominions:  he  approved  of  sep- 
arate dominion  navies  in  co-operation  with  the 
Royal  Navy;  he  wanted  tariff  reform  and  imperial 
preference  as  means  of  binding  the  dominions 
more  closely;  and  he  wanted  the  imperial  confer- 
ence turned  into  a  continuous  body  handling 
large  defence  and  economic  questions. 

In  1900  he  married  Margaret  Ethel  (died 
1949),  daughter  of  George  Lewthwaite  of  Little- 
bank,  Settle.  They  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter.  Jebb  died  peacefully  at  The  Lyth  in 
EUesmere  25  June  1953. 

[John  D.  B.  Miller,  Richard  ;jehh  and  the  Problem  of 
Empire,  1956;  John  Eddy  and  Dervck  Schreuder  (eds.). 
The  Rise  of  Colonial  Nationalism,  1 988.)     J.  D.  .\llLLF  R 

JEFFERSON,  Arthur  Stanley  (1890-1965), 
comic.  [See  l..-\URtL,  sta.\.| 

JEKYLL,  Gertrude  (i  843-1 932),  garden 
designer,  writer,  artist,  and  craftswoman,  was 
born  29  November  1843,  in  Grafton  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Hfth  of  seven  children  and  second 
daughter  of  Edward  Joseph  I  lill  Jekyll  (the  son  of 
Joseph  Jekyll,  q.v.,  wit  and  politician),  a  retired 
Grenadier  Guards  ofHcer,  and  his  wife  Julia, 
daughter  of  Charles  I  lammersley,  banker. 
Among  her  forebears  were  Sir  Joseph  Jekvll, 
master  of  the  Rolls;  Thomas  Jekyll,  clergvman; 
and  Thomas  Jekyll,  antiquary  (qq.v.J.  She  was 
educated  at  home  by  her  intellectual  and  artistic 
parents.  Her  father  was  an  expert  on  classical 
Greek  art  and  her  mother  a  pupil  of  Felix  .Men- 
delssohn. The  family  moved  to  Bramley  in  Surrey 
when  she  was  five  and  there  she  developed  a  pas- 
sionate interest  in  wild  flowers.  From  1861  to 
1863  she  studied  at  the  Kensington  School  of 
Art.  She  used  to  copy  the  paintings  of  J.  .\L  \V . 
Turner  [q.v.],  learned  'colour  beauty'  from  Her- 
cules Brabazon  [q.v.],  and  studied  The  Principles 
of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of  Colours  (1854)  by 
Michel  Chevreul,  director  of  tints  at  the  Gobehn 
tapestrv  factorv.  She  met  John  Ruskin  [q.v.], 
whose  writings  greatly  influenced  her;  also  \\  il- 
liam  Morris  [q.v.],  who  inspired  her  ideas  of  craft 
ideologv.  She  travelled  in  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Algeria,  where  she  studied  the  flora  and  drew 
plants  in  their  natural  habitat. 

W  hen  the  family  moved  to  W  argrav  e  I  lill  in 
Berkshire  in  1 868  she  superv  ised  everv  aspect  of 
the  renovations.  Her  artistic  talent  was  soon 
recognized  and  her  advice  was  sought  on  interior 


decoration  at  Eaton  Hall  and  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  After  her  father's  death  in  1876  the 
family  returned  to  their  beloved  W  est  Surrey.  In 
1 89 1,  after  she  learned  that  she  was  suffering 
from  progressive  myopia  and  would  have  to  give 
up  painting,  embroidery,  and  other  close  work, 
she  turned  whole-heartedly  to  garden  designing. 
At  this  time  she  met  the  young  (Sir)  Edwin 
Lutyens  [q.v.],  also  a  native  of  West  Surrey,  and 
together  they  drove  around  the  narrow  lanes  in 
her  dogcart,  sketching  and  photographing  details 
that  appealed  to  them:  a  buttressed  wall,  a  pat- 
terned chimney,  the  angle  of  a  building  which, 
although  the  result  of  chance,  was  pleasing  in 
design.  For  her  it  was  the  accompaniment  of  cot- 
tage gardening  with  the  domestic  buildings  which 
was  especially  noted  and  assimilated  into  a  garden 
style:  lavender  and  hollyhocks  by  an  old  weather- 
boarded  barn,  snapdragons  along  a  brick  wall, 
cottage  porches  with  roses,  ferns  in  dipping  wells, 
patterns  of  brick  and  millstones  set  in  garden 
paths. 

For  Gertrude  Jekyll  the  arts  and  crafts  creed  of 
unity  of  the  arts  was  not  just  an  artistic  concept 
but  fundamental  to  her  special  art  and  skills  in 
home-making  which  she  passed  on  to  Lutyens, 
inspiring  him  to  build  not  just  houses  but  homes. 
In  1894  she  was  in  a  position  to  build  her  own 
home  at  Munstead  Wood  and  it  was  Lutyens, 
sharing  her  feelings  for  the  Surrey  vernacular  and 
the  arts  and  crafts  lifestyle,  who  designed  it  for 
her.  Deeply  religious,  serene,  and  hard-working, 
Lutyens,  who  affectionately  called  her  '.\unt 
Bumps',  wanted  to  provide  'a  Utile  of  the  feeUng 
of  a  convent'.  The  garden  she  created  there  was 
an  inspiration  for  a  new  garden  art,  combining  the 
skills  of  a  painter  with  a  deep  appreciation  of  col- 
our beauty,  and  a  gardener  who  understood  the 
living  materials  of  her  art,  where  and  how  to  grow 
plants,  and  when  they  would  flower  in  her  colour 
schemes.  She  went  on  to  design  over  300  gar- 
dens, some  in  continental  Europe  and  .America, 
often  to  accompany  house  plans  sent  by  Lutyens. 
A  list  of  her  commissions  is  in  Jane  Brown's  Gar- 
dens of  a  Gulden  Afternoon  (1982).  Her  gardens  at 
Hestercombe  in  Somerset,  Lindisfarne  in  North- 
umberland, and  Upton  Gray  in  I  lampshire  have 
been  authentically  restored.  The  Jekyll  plans 
from  the  Reef  Point  Gardens  Collection  are  at 
the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and  on 
microfilm  at  the  National  Monuments  Record. 
There  is  a  permanent  Jekyll  exhibition  at 
Godalming  Museum  and  Guildford  Museum 
houses  the  collection  of  her  West  Surrey  craft 
objects,  including  hne  examples  of  W  ealden  iron- 
work. 

It  is  through  her  writings  that  her  influence  has 
been  greatest.  She  reconciled  sty  les  seemingly  at 
variance  with  each  other,  the  formal  one  advo- 
cated by  Reginald  BlomHeld  and  the  so-called 
wild  gardening  of  W  illiam  Robinson  [q.v.].  She 
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contributed  extensively  to  garden  magazines, 
including  Robinson's  The  Garden,  and  was 
Country  Life's  chief  garden  adviser.  Her  books, 
among  them  Hood  and  Garden  (1899),  Home  and 
Garden  (1900),  and  Colour  in  the  Flower  Garden 
(1908),  were  widely  read  and  followed  in  Britain 
and  her  ideas  were  taken  up  by  Mrs  Francis  King, 
a  founder  of  the  Garden  Club  of  America,  who 
recognized  her  as  having  'made  the  planting  of 
gardens  in  the  English-speaking  countries  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts'.  She  received  the  Victoria  medal  of 
honour  and  the  \  eitch  gold  medal  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societ>. 

Gertrude  Jekyll  died  at  Munstead  Wood, 
Godalming,  8  December  1932.  Her  portrait  by 
Sir  W  illiam  Nicholson  is  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallen  and  his  painting  of  her  famous  boots  in 
the  Tate  Gallen, .  She  was  unmarried. 

[The  Times,  10  and  12  December,  1932;  F"rancis  Jekyll, 
Gertrude  Jekyll:  a  Memoir,  1934;  MichaelJ.  Tooley  (ed.), 
Gertrude  Jekyll  .  .  .  Essays  (with  a  bibliography  of  G. 
Jekyli's  articles),  1984;  Sally  Fasting,  Gertrude  Jekyll, 
1 99 1.]  Mavis  Batf.y 

JENKINS,  Claude  (1877-1959),  scholar, 
claimed  to  have  been  born  26  May  1877  (his  birth 
certificate  counter-claimed  24  May)  in  Hands- 
worth,  Staffordshire,  the  eldest  son  of  Oswald 
Jenkins,  cashier  and  later  land  agent,  and  his  wife 
Sarah,  daughter  of  \\  illiam  Palmer.  He  was  a 
foundation  scholar  at  King  Edward's  School, 
Birmingham,  and  was  elected  to  a  classical  ex- 
hibition at  New  College,  Oxford,  in  1896.  He 
obtained  second  classes  in  classical  honour 
moderations  (1898),  lilerae  humaniores  (1900), 
and  theolog\  (1901),  and  was  awarded  a  Liddon 
exhibition  in  1900  and  a  Denyer  and  Johnson 
scholarship  in  1902.  After  studying  palaeography 
with  Robinson  Ellis  Iq.v.j,  he  assisted  C.  H. 
Turner  [q.v.]  with  a  projected  edition  of  Euse- 
bius;  his  research  in  France  and  Italy  yielded  his 
edition  of  catena  fragments  of  Origen  {Journal  of 
Theological  Studies,  vol.  ix,  1908).  For  a  year  he 
taught  at  .Magdalen  College  School,  and  after 
ordination  in  1903  became  curate  of  St  .Martin- 
in-thc-Fields  and  assistant  chaplain  at  Charing 
Cross  I  lospital.  I  lis  abilities  impressed  A.  C. 
I  ieadlam  [q.v.|,  principal  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, who  secured  lectureships  in  ecclesiastical 
history  (1905-11)  and  patristics  (1911-18)  for 
him  and  made  him  sub-editor  (1903-18)  and 
later  joint  editor  (1921-7)  of  the  Church  ihiarterly 
Revietp. 

In  1910,  with  llcadlam's  support,  he  became 
librarian  of  Lambeth  Palace  Library,  where  he 
extended  the  foundations  of  his  immense  erudi- 
tion. (Constitutionally  disinclined  to  surrender 
preferment,  being,  as  he  once  obsened,  'of  a 
modest  if  not  of  a  retiring  disposition',  he 
remained  librarian  until  1952. 1  le  \\as  chaplain  to 
Archbishop    Randall    Davidson    (later    Haron 


Davidson  of  Lambeth,  q.v.)  from  19 11  and 
helped  to  revise  the  coronation  senice,  but  was 
not  closely  involved  in  church  affairs.  In  1918  he 
became  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
King's,  where  he  wished  to  integrate  historical 
studies  with  the  collections  at  Lambeth,  and  in 
193 1  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  London 
University.  He  was  canon  of  Canterbury  from 
1929  to  1934,  when  he  was  appointed  regius  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history  and  canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  Jenkins  published  litde  except  a 
few  articles  and  reviews,  notably  his  devastating 
critique  of  A.  S.  Barnes's  Bishop  Barlow  and  Ang- 
lican Orders  (1922)  (JTS,  vol.  xxiv,  1923).  His 
learning,  which  was  perhaps  too  diffuse,  w  as  that 
of  the  antiquarian  rather  than  the  historian. 

.•\t  Christ  Church  his  eccentricities,  which 
became  celebrated,  recalled  an  earHer  gener- 
ation. W ith  his  low-crowned  hat  and  antiquated 
clerical  costume,  his  broad  scholarship  and  unen- 
thusiastic  divinity,  his  uncompromising  insistence 
on  ancient  rights  (especially  in  chapter),  his  beUef 
that  land  and  'the  funds'  were  the  only  proper 
investment  for  the  college  and  industrial  shares  a 
new  form  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  he  seemed  to 
have  stepped  out  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
term  he  usually  lectured  continuously  three 
mornings  a  week,  often  to  an  audience  of  one,  an 
ancient  alarm  clock  reminding  him  to  change  the 
subject,  perhaps  from  the  Paston  letters  to  the 
Puritans  or  from  Greek  epigraphy  to  the  Oxford 
.Movement.  He  was  very  discursive:  his  lectures 
on  .Augustine,  the  date  of  whose  birth  he  was  still 
discussing  at  the  end  of  term,  contrived  to  include 
a  list  of  books  on  the  law  of  tort.  Similarly  his  ser- 
mons were  memorable  less  for  their  theology  than 
for  digressions  ranging  from  the  price  of  second- 
hand books  to  a  dramatic  reading  from  Macbeth. 
In  the  late  1950s  the  congregation  was  startled  to 
be  apostrophized  with  the  words,  'Those  of  you 
who  remember  the  siege  of  .Mafcking".  I  lis  only 
luxury  was  the  purchase  of  books,  which  filled  his 
canonical  lodgings  almost  to  the  point  of  impene- 
trability— even  the  bath  contained  the  Hies  of  the 
Church  Quarterly  Rrciciv — but  his  library  was 
unsystematic  and  lacked  bibliographical  distinc- 
tion. 

Often  exasperating  to  colleagues,  he  was 
always  courteous  and  never  bore  personal  ran- 
cour. I  le  delighted  in  the  young  and  was  assi- 
duous in  attendance  at  the  Oxford  Union,  where 
he  was  senior  librarian.  In  private  life  he  was  very 
generous,  and  gave  a  large  sum  anonymously  to 
St  I'Ainuind  I  lall,  the  first  £10,000  characteristi- 
cally arriving  in  a  dirty  used  envelope.  1  le  led  a 
remarkably  frugal  existence  but  his  idiosyncra- 
.sies,  which  embraced  the  recycling  of  cigar  butts, 
were  from  preference  rather  than  parsimony. 
.Said  to  have  an  ei|ual  aversion  to  women  and  cats, 
he  left  most  of  his  library  to  a  women's  college,  St 
Anne's,  i'o  Christ  (Church  senior  common  room 
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he  bequeathed  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of  snuff,  of 
which  he  was  inordinately  fond.  He  died  in  Tun- 
bridge  Weils  17  January  1959  when  on  holiday. 

[Information  from  Lord  Blake,  Eric  \V.  Kemp,J.  N.  D. 
Kelly,  J.  F.  A.  Mason,  B.J.  Wigan;  persona!  know- 
ledge.] Gf.offiu.v  Bill 

JENKS,  (Clarence)  Wilfred  (1909-1973),  inter- 
national jurist  and  an  architect  of  the  post-war 
system  of  international  organizations,  was  born  7 
March  1909  in  Boode,  Lancashire,  the  son  of 
Richard  Jenks,  who  was  in  the  merchant  na\y, 
and  his  wife  Alice  Sophia  Craig.  Educated  at  the 
Collegiate  School,  Liverpool,  he  graduated  in 
1930  with  distinction  in  history  and  law  from 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  won  the  Cecil  Peace  prize  (1928)  and  became 
president  of  the  Union  (1930).  He  was  called  to 
the  bar  by  Gray's  Inn  in  1936.  His  early  interest  in 
international  co-operation  drew  him  to  Geneva 
and  in  1931  he  joined  the  International  Labour 
Office.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  lifelong  associ- 
ation, during  which  he  rose  through  successive 
levels  of  the  organization  to  become  director- 
general  in  1970. 

During  that  period  he  witnessed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  was  present  at 
the  creation  of  the  new  order,  participating  in 
both  the  Bretton  Woods  (1944)  and  San  Fran- 
cisco (1945)  conferences.  Jenks  believed  inter- 
national organizations  were  not  mere  conference 
secretariats,  but  should  be  active  participants  in 
shaping  the  postwar  world.  Such  a  role  called  for 
financial  autonomy,  an  independent  international 
civil  senice,  and  collaboration  between  world 
organizations.  With  characteristic  \ision  and 
energs,  Jenks  seized  an  unparalleled  historical 
opportunitv  to  turn  these  ideas  into  realir\.  He 
was  co-author  of  the  declaration  of  Philadelphia 
of  1945  which  set  postwar  goals  for  the  ILO,  and 
affirmed  that  economic  and  financial  policies 
were  to  be  judged  by  their  contribution  to  social 
justice.  It  was  a  view  which  the  Cieneral  Assembly 
of  the  UN  was  to  adopt  some  twenty-five  years 
later.  I  lis  influence  extended  far  beyond  the  ILO: 
between  1944  and  1973  he  left  his  mark  on  the 
evolution  of  the  system  of  international  organiz- 
ations as  a  whole. 

Soon  after  his  election  as  director-general,  the 
ILO  was  involved  in  a  political  controversy  which 
touched  upon  the  principle  of  universalitv  in 
international  organizations.  It  was  a  principle  he 
consistently  defended.  'The  world  communitv', 
he  remarked,  'is  not  a  club  of  the  mutually  conge- 
nial.' The  financial  and  political  consequences  of 
the  dispute  clouded  his  tenure  of  office,  which 
was  cut  short  by  his  premature  death. 

Jenks  charted  new  courses  in  nvo  worlds:  in  the 
domain  of  international  law;  and  in  the  theorv  and 
practice  of  international  organizations.  Both  were 
inspired  by  the  potential  of  law  to  create  a  disci- 


plined framework  for  global  technological  and 
social  change.  The  range  and  qualitv  of  Jenks's 
contribution  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
writers  on  international  law  of  his  generation.  His 
Space  Law  (1965),  for  example,  anticipated  many 
issues  space  exploration  was  to  raise  in  succeed- 
ing decades.  It  was  but  one  of  his  many  books. 
Jenks  recognized  that  the  future  could  not  be 
shaped  merely  by  the  projection  of  legal  prin- 
ciples: they  had  to  be  embodied  in  appropriate 
global  institutions.  His  works  on  international 
immunities  {i960)  and  international  adjudication 
(1964)  were  virtual  textbooks  on  the  law  of  inter- 
national organizations.  But  for  Jenks  thought  was 
alw  ays  the  precursor  to  action.  I  le  pioneered  new 
processes  and  procedures  within  the  ILO  to  pro- 
vide international  guarantees  for  human  rights, 
particularly  those  relating  to  freedom  of  associ- 
ation, and  freedom  from  discrimination  and 
forced  labour.  .\nd  his  involvement  with  indus- 
trial relations  in  such  countries  as  Japan,  Portu- 
gal, and  Greece  set  the  pattern  for  their  future 
development  while  creating  new  techniques  of 
international  supenision.  He  was  awarded 
several  honorar>  degrees  in  recognition  of  this 
intellectual  and  institutional  contribution. 

Jenks  was  an  imposing  figure,  both  ph\sically 
and  intellectually,  with  an  incandescent  energy 
and  uncompromising  integritv.  Never  intolerant 
of  individuals,  he  had  little  patience  for  pettiness 
of  mind.  But  to  those  in  distress,  and  towards 
unrecognized  or  emerging  talent,  he  was  unfail- 
ing in  his  generositv  and  support.  \  genial  and 
stimulating  host,  his  'Homeric  laugh'  was  the 
delight  of  a  generation  of  international  lawyers, 
politicians,  officials,  and  \  oung  people  who  were 
entertained  in  his  book-lined  apartment  in 
Geneva. 

He  was  married  in  1949  to  Jane  Louise, 
daughter  of  Frederick  S.  Broverman,  business- 
man, of  New  York  Citv,  whose  charm  comple- 
mented his  intellectual  austeritv  w  ith  warmth  and 
grace.  They  had  two  sons.  Jenks  died  in  Rome  9 
October  1973.  His  portrait,  by  Benedict  Rubbra, 
is  now  in  the  International  Labour  Office  in 
Geneva. 

[The  British  Yearbook  of  Intemalionat  Law,  1972  3;  pri- 
vate information;  personal  knowledge.] 

PaD.MANABH  GOPINATH 

JENNINGS,    (Frank)    Humphrey     (Sinkler) 

(1907- 1 950),  documentar)  film  maker,  was  born 
at  '\\itt  Gazebo,  W alberswick,  Suffolk,  19  August 
1907,  the  only  child  of  Frank  Jennings,  architect, 
and  his  wife  Mildred  Jessie  I  lall,  amateur  painter. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Perse  School,  Cam- 
bridge, and  won  a  scholarship  to  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  w  here  he  received  a  first  class  in 
part  i  of  the  English  tripos  in  1928  and  a  first  class 
with  distinction  in  part  ii  in  1929.  At  both  school 
and  university  he  showed  talent  for  acting  and 
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theatrical  design.  After  graduation  he  was 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  do  research  for  a  doc- 
toral thesis  on  Thomas  Gray  [q.v.],  apparently 
never  completed,  under  the  supenision  of  I.  A. 
Richards  [q.v.]. 

In  Cambridge  in  the  1930s  he  ran  a  gallen.'  of 
modern  art  with  Julian  Trevelyan,  edited  Shakes- 
peare's 1593  Quarto  of  I  en  us  and  Adonis,  with 
Jacob  Bronowski  [q.v.|  founded  and  wrote  for  the 
magazine  Experiment,  and  designed  sets  and  cos- 
tumes for  theatrical  productions.  In  1934  he 
joined  the  GPO  Film  Unit.  His  attention  was 
diverted,  however,  by  two  other  interests.  In  1936 
he  ser\ed  on  the  committee  organizing  the  spec- 
tacular international  surrealist  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  1937  he  was  involved  with  Tom 
Harrisson  [q.v.]  and  Charles  Madge  in  founding 
Mass  Obsenation.  The  London  Galler}  had  an 
exhibition  of  his  paintings,  strongly  influenced  by 
surrealism,  in  1937. 

In  1939  he  turned  to  films  in  earnest.  His  dis- 
tinctive st\le  emerged  in  Spare  Time  (1939),  an 
impression  of  leisure  activities  among  British 
working-class  people,  in  an  edited  structure  of 
countless  visual  details,  an  overlapping  sound 
track  providing  continuit) .  He  continued  to  paint 
and  write  poetr\  from  time  to  time  but  he  was  now 
a  professional  and  energetic  film  director,  turning 
out  twenty  documentaries  during  the  next  eleven 
years.  Many  were  scripted  by  himself,  and  many 
edited  by  his  valuable  collaborator,  Stewart 
Mac.Allister.  Most  were  for  the  GPO,  later 
Crown  Film  Unit,  and  distributed  by  the  Central 
Office  of  Information  to  cinemas  and  overseas. 
The  best  were  made  during  the  war,  including 
Listen  to  Britain  (1942),  Fires  Were  Started  (1943), 
and  Diary  for  Timothy  (1944/5).  He  was 
appointed  OBE  in  June  1946  for  his  work  in  sus- 
taining morale  at  home  and  publicizing  Britain's 
fighting  spirit  abroad.  After  the  war  he  left  the 
Crown  Film  Unit  to  work  with  the  producer  Ian 
DalPi'mple,  making  three  unsuccessful  films 
between  1947  and  1950. 

Lively  and  original,  Jennings  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  only  real  poet  produced  by  the 
British  cinema.  The  painter's  eye,  the  poet's 
search  for  meaning,  and  the  social  anthropolo- 
gist's interest  in  the  ever\day  came  together  in  a 
unique  film  style  which  built  overall  impressions 
from  the  juxtaposition  of  detail.  The  cool  and 
neutral  intellectual  who  had  obserxed  the  work- 
ing class  in  Spare  Time  matured  during  the  war. 
I  lis  love  of  Britain  and  wholehearted  support  for 
the  fight  against  Fascism  gave  his  films  an 
urgency  and  richness  which  were  lacking  in  the 
few  he  made  after  the  war. 

In  I929jennings  married  (iicely  .\lar\  W  ilhel- 
mina  Kaimonde,  daughter  of  Richard  l.dward 
Synge  (iooper,  civil  engineer.  They  had  iwo 
daughters.  Jennings  died  as  the  result  of  a  fall  on 
the  Greek  island  of  Foros,  24  September  1950, 


choosing  locations  for  a  film  for  the  European 
Economic  Commission. 

[Basil  Wright,  'Humphrcn  Jennings',  Sijilil  and  Sound, 
December  1950;  Mar\ -Lou  Jennings  (ed.),  Humphrey 

Jfennings:  Film  Maker,  Painter,  Fuel,  1982;  Anthony  W. 
Hodgkinson  and  Rodney  E.  Sheratsky,  Humphrey  Jen- 
nings— Mure  than  a  Maker  of  Films,   1982;  Mar>-Eou 

Jennings  and  Charles  Madge  (eds.),  Fandaemonium 
1660-1886:  the  Coming  of  the  Machine  as  seen  b)'  Contetn- 

porar)'  Obseners,  1985.]  Rachafx  Low 

JERMYN,  Sir  Thomas  (1573-1645),  soldier  and 
courtier,  was  baptized  12  P'ebruarx  1573  in 
Rushbrooke,  Suffolk,  the  eldest  son  of'Sir  Robert 
Jermyn  of  Rushbrooke  I  lall,  leading  Puritan  and 
count)  administrator,  and  his  wife  Judith, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Blagg.  Fellow  commoner 
at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  in  1585,  he 
should  not  be  confused  with  his  cousin  Thomas 
Jermyn  of  Depden,  MP  for  Sudbur>  in  1589 
(died  161 7).  In  1585  his  father  had  joined  the 
expedition  to  the  Low  Countries  of  Robert  Dud- 
ley, Earl  of  Leicester  [q.v.],  and  Thomas  became 
a  militant  follower  of  Leicester's  stepson  Robert 
Devereux,  second  Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.].  In  Sep- 
tember 1591  he  was  one  of  twent\-four  young 
men  whom  Essex  knighted  in  the  Rouen 
expedition.  He  was  with  Essex  in  his  Cadiz 
expedition  in  1596,  in  Ireland  in  early  1597,  and 
around  the  Azores  in  summer  and  autumn  1597. 
In  Januan,  1599  he  raised  levies  in  Suffolk  for 
Ireland,  and  was  in  Connaught  by  April;  in  Jan- 
uary 1600  he  accompanied  Essex  to  Dublin, 
although  the  queen  had  previously  ordered  him 
to  stay  in  England.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  in 
Hanworth,  .Middlesex,  but  the  tragic  accidental 
death  of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  from  eating  a 
piece  of  bread  baited  with  rat-poison  may  have 
impelled  his  move  from  Hanworth  after  1605. 

Jermyn  avoided  involvement  in  Essex's  abor- 
tive 1 60 1  rising.  In  .March  1604  he  was  returned 
.MP  for  Andover;  in  161 4  he  succeeded  to  Rush- 
brooke I  lall,  and,  with  this  new  dignity ,  was 
elected  .MP  for  Suffolk.  From  January  1621  until 
the  Long  Parliament  he  was  repeatedly  returned 
.MP  for  Bury  St  Edmunds.  In  1616  he  presented 
William  Bedell  [q.v.]  as  rector  ol  I  lorringer,  Suf- 
folk, probably  having  known  him  as  preacher  of 
St  Mary's,  Bury  St  Edmunds;  later  he  was  the 
means  of  Bedell's  promotion  to  an  Irish  bishop- 
ric. Court  ser\ice  now  replaced  his  military^ 
career.  In  July  1616,  on  the  embassy  of  James, 
Lord  1  lay  (later  first  Earl  oi  Clarlisle,  q.v.)  in  mar- 
riage negotiations  between  Princess  Christina 
and  Prince  Charles,  he  suffered  a  serious  acci- 
dental fall  which  left  him  in  France  ibr  some 
months  alter  the  embassy.  In  1623  he  was  deputy 
lieutenant  in  (Cambridgeshire,  and  in  1O25.  a  col- 
onel of  the  .Suffolk  regiments  deieiuiing  the 
coasts.  In  July  162S  he  became  vice-chamberlain 
to  (^ueen  Henrietta  Maria,  and  on  30  .March 
1629  was  unsuccessfully  seeking  the  comptroller- 
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ship  of  the  household.  On  22  December  163 1  he 
became  non-resident  governor  of  Jersey,  and 
through  the  1630s  sat  on  several  administrative 
commissions.  In  Januan,'  1639  he  finally  achieved 
his  comptrollership  of  the  king's  household.  His 
busyness  in  seeking  profitable  office  suggests 
little  sympathy  for  the  austere  ideals  of 
'Thorough':  a  pri\y  councillor  throughout  the 
decade,  he  had  no  scruples  in  gathering  a  clutch 
of  reversions  for  his  young  sons  Thomas  and 
Henry  (later  first  Earl  of  St  Albans,  q.v.),  which 
inhibited  the  king's  freedom  of  appointment  in 
legal,  financial,  and  administrative  offices.  The 
younger  Thomas  rose  through  various  appoint- 
ments to  become  in  1638  groom  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Prince  Charles,  and  Henry  became 
the  queen's  master  of  the  horse. 

The  death  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Suffolk, 
Theophilus  Howard,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk 
[q.v.],  on  3  June  1640,  brought  Jermyn  joint 
appointment  as  lord  lieutenant  with  James  How- 
ard, the  third  earl  [q.v.];  he  succeeded  in  quelling 
troop  unrest  at  Beccles  and  Bungay  in  July  1640, 
and  during  the  summer  was  also  appointed 
deputy  lieutenant  in  Cornwall.  In  1640  he  sur- 
rendered his  comptrollership  to  Sir  Peter  Wyche 
[q.v.],  reportedly  for  £2,000  compensation.  He 
was  returned  to  the  Long  Parliament  for  Bur\' 
with  his  son  Thomas;  however,  in  1642  the 
younger  Thomas  openly  joined  the  king  at 
Oxford  while  Henr>  iled  abroad. 

Jermyn  showed  his  alarm  at  Parliament's  pro- 
ceedings by  retiring  home,  pleading  ill  health. 
The  I  louse  summoned  him  to  attend  in  .\ugust, 
and  in  October  Rushbrooke  was  searched  for 
arms;  in  mid-November  he  was  again  sum- 
moned, accused  of  sending  the  king  money  and 
discouraging  the  Bur\  townsmen  from  contribut- 
ing on  the  Propositions.  After  offering  100  marks 
on  the  Propositions,  he  was  allowed  to  return 
home,  but  soon  disabled  from  sitting.  In  January 
1644,  assessed  at  £1 ,000,  he  pleaded  for  a  mitiga- 
tion; his  lack  of  money  may  have  been  due  to  per- 
sonal extravagance  at  court  as  much  as  political 
troubles. 

Jermyn,  at  home  both  on  the  battlefield  and  at 
court,  is  a  curiously  neat  transitional  figure 
between  his  austere  and  deeply  religious  father 
and  his  extrovertly  Cavalier  sons;  his  friendship 
with  Bedell  suggests  a  mainstream  Protestant 
piety  unaffected  by  the  Laudian  theological  re\  ol- 
ution.  He  married  first  in  early  1600  Catherine, 
daughter  of  William  Killegrew  of  Hanworth, 
Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  and 
four  sons,  including  Thomas  and  Henry; 
secondly  Mary  (died  1679),  daughter  of  Edmund 
Barber  of  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  widow 
of  Thomas  Newton  of  Edgefield,  Norfolk,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  He  was 
buried  in  Rushbrooke  (where  his  monument 
remains)  7  January  1645. 


(S.  H.  A.  Her\ey  (ed.),  Rushbrooke  Parish  Registers  lybj 
to  18^0  with  jermyn  and  Davers  Annals,  1903;  J.  J.  Mus- 
ktXt,  Suffolk  Manorial  Families,  1908,  vol.  ii,  pp.  243-58; 
G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  King's  Senanls,  1961;  P.  W .  Hasler 
(ed.),  The  House  of  Commons  i§^8-i6oj,  1981.J 

DlAR.\lAlD  MacCuLLOCH 

JERVIS-SMITH,  Frederick  John  (1848-191 1), 
inventor  and  physicist,  was  born  2  April  1848  in 
Taunton,  Somerset,  the  only  child  of  Frederick 
Jeremiah  Smith,  prebendary  of  \\  ells,  a  wealthy 
philanthropist  and  educational  reformer,  and  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Glover,  gentleman, 
of  Taunton.  He  was  educated  privately  and,  from 
1868,  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
read  classics  but  was  awarded  only  a  pass  degree, 
graduating  BA  in  1872.  .\fter  a  time  at  Wells 
Theological  College  he  was  ordained  deacon  in 
1877  and  became  his  father's  curate  at  St  John's 
church.  Bishop's  Hull,  near  Taunton.  Tie  was 
ordained  priest  in  1880. 

Smith's  true  interest,  however,  was  mechanics, 
his  natural  talent  in  which  w  as  encouraged  by  the 
engineer  W.  E.  Metford  [q.v.j.  His  first  patent 
was  taken  out  in  1875;  he  constructed  dyna- 
mometers which  won  a  medal  at  the  1878  Paris 
e.xhibition;  and  in  1879  he  invented  the  liquid 
microphone.  Although  succeeding  his  father  as 
vicar  of  St  John's  in  1885,  he  resigned  two  years 
later  to  pursue  a  scientific  career.  He  had  been 
invited  to  establish  a  mechanical  laboratory  at 
'Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  became  Mil- 
lard lecturer  in  experimental  mechanics  (and 
later  engineering)  in  October  1885.  Equipped  at 
his  own  expense,  the  Millard  laboratory  opened 
in  January  1886.  Smith's  course,  based  on  that 
taught  in  London  by  (Sir)  .Alexander  B.  W. 
Kennedy  [q.v.],  was  open  to  the  entire  university, 
a  fact  recognized  in  1888  when  he  was  made 
university  lecturer  in  mechanics. 

His  own  research  flourished  in  its  new  setting, 
generating  eleven  patent  applications  in  the  years 
1888-99.  One  speciality  was  the  measurement  of 
high-speed  events,  such  as  explosions  and  gun- 
shots, using  his  tram  chronograph,  invented  in 
1888.  This  led  to  his  appointment  by  the  home 
secretary  to  a  commission  on  explosions  of  com- 
pressed gas  cylinders  (1895-6).  In  1897  he  used 
the  chronograph  to  measure  the  speed  of  a 
vehicle  in  an  Oxford  street,  and  presented  the 
results  in  court.  He  also  experimented  with 
photography,  and  did  significant  early  work  with 
X-rays  from  1896,  and  with  radio  waves  from 

1897. 

On  14  February  1897,  on  the  centenary  of  the 
great  naval  victory  of  his  distant  kinsman  Admiral 
John  Jer\'is,  Earl  of  St  Vincent  [q.v.].  Smith 
changed  his  name  by  deed  poll  to  jenis-Smith. 
After  failing  to  be  appointed  to  Oxford's  new 
chair  of  electrical  physics  in  1900,  he  worked  to 
achieve  similar  recognition  for  engineering.  In 
1905  a  diploma  was  created,  and  in  1907  the 
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universin  finally  decided  to  establish  a  chair  of 
engineering  science.  It  was  not,  however, 
intended  for  Jer\is-Smith;  and  in  April  1908  he 
retired. 

In  retirement  he  continued  his  experiments, 
and  compiled  a  book  on  Dynamometers  (1915), 
which  w  as  completed  posthumously  by  his  friend 
(Sir)  C.  \  .  Boys  [q.\ .].  Jer\is-Smith's  other  inter- 
ests and  recreations  were  world  travel,  anthropo- 
logy,  and  music;  he  w  as  an  accomplished  organist 
and  pianist.  He  held  the  medal  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Societ)  for  saving  a  person  from  drown- 
ing. He  was  elected  FRS  in  1894,  and  in  1898 
received  a  honorary  MA  from  the  Universit)-  of 
.Adelaide. 

He  married  in  1874  .\nnie  Eyton,  the  second 
daughter  of  Thomas  Taylor,  physician,  of  Taun- 
ton, formerly  of  Adelaide.  They  had  one  son. 
.\fter  six  months  of  illness,  Jenis-Smith  died  at 
his  home,  Battramsley  House,  near  Boldre, 
Hampshire,  23  August  191 1. 

[Archives  in  Museum  of  the  Histor\  of  Science,  Oxford, 
especially  MSS  Museum  29,  62,  and  89;  obituar\  by 
C.  \ .  Boys  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  series  A, 
vol.  IxxxTiii,  1 91 3;  V  ictor  G.  Plarr,.V/CTj  and  Women  of  the 
Time,  15th  edn.,  1899.)  A.  \.  Simcock 

JESSOP,  William  (i 603-1 675),  parliamentary 
administrator,  was  baptized  in  Stafford  22  Sep- 
tember 1603,  the  son  of  Thomas  Jessoppe,  and 
his  wife  Margen,.  He  moved  to  London,  becom- 
ing a  law  clerk  and  then  confidential  man  of  busi- 
ness to  Sir  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  Warwick 
[q.v.].  Jessop  ser\ed  as  secretar\  or  chief  clerk  to 
the  Providence  Island  Company  from  1631  to 

1 64 1,  and  to  the  Saybrook  plantation  trustees;  his 
command  of  shorthand  (then  known  as  secret 
writing)  must  have  been  a  valuable  qualification. 
In  1640  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  John  Pym 
[q.v.],  his  colleague  as  treasurer  of  the  Providence 
Island  Company.  With  the  outbreak  of  civil  war  in 

1642,  he  moved  into  both  militan.  and  naval 
administration.  When  his  patron  ceased  to  be 
Parliament's  lord  admiral,  with  the  passage  of  the 
self-denying  ordinance  in  1645,  Jes.sop  stayed  on 
as  secretary  to  the  .Admiralty  commissioners, 
holding  this  post  until  the  demise  of  the  Rump 
Parliament  in  1653.  Through  his  sen  ice  under 
the  war  treasurers  back  in  1642,  he  had  also 
become  man  of  business  to  Robert  Devereux, 
third  Earl  of  E.ssex  |q.v.|,  and  sened  conscien- 
tiously as  an  executor  of  the  ex-lord  general's 
encumbered  estate  after  his  death  in  1646. 

Jessop  had  considerable  scruples  about  taking 
the  'engagement',  or  loyalty  oath  to  the  republic; 
the  abolition  of  the  I  louse  of  Lords  seems  to  have 
upset  him  more  than  the  1649  regicide  and  abol- 
ition o(  the  monarchy.  I  le  may  have  found  sen  ice 
under  the  Proteclorate  more  congenial  than  that 
of  the  Commonwealth;  in  1653-4  he  moved  Irom 
the  navy  to  the  central  executive,  becoming  assist- 


ant secretary-  and  then  clerk  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
council  and  treasurer  of  the  protector's  con- 
tingencies. He  also  served  on  numerous  other 
committees  and  commissions.  In  the  1659  Parlia- 
ment he  sat  for  his  old  home  town;  in  one  of  his 
two  recorded  speeches  he  had  to  justify  having 
arrested  a  leading  Fifth-Monarchy  man  on  the 
orders  of  the  late  lord  protector.  His  Cromwellian 
sympathies  were  no  doubt  strengthened  by  the 
marriage  of  the  protector's  younger  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  grandson  early  in  1658,  and 
not  surprisingly  he  left  public  life  altogether  with 
the  restoration  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1659. 
This  and  his  aristocratic  connections  ser\ed  him 
well  at  the  Restoration.  He  was  assistant  clerk  of 
the  Parliaments  in  the  Convention  of  1 660,  a  wit- 
ness against  the  regicides,  and  briefly  employed 
under  the  na\y  commissioners.  Due  either  to  age 
or  lack  of  an  appropriate  patron,  he  held  no  cen- 
tral office  again  until  1668-9,  when  he  was  sec- 
retary to  the  public  accounts  committee,  the  body 
charged  with  investigating  whether  financial  mal- 
practice had  contributed  to  the  naval  disaster  at 
the  end  of  the  second  Dutch  war.  Jessop  held  two 
offices  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  without  a  break, 
from  the  1650s  until  his  death  at  his  house  in 
Holborn  in  March  1675. 

He  married  first  Margaret  Edwin,  secondly 
.\lar\'  Cox,  w  idow  and  sister-in-law  of  a  politically 
moderate  parliamentarian  colonel.  His  daughter 
by  his  first  wife,  and  only  child,  married  into  the 
Hulton  family  of  Lancashire,  w  hich  accounts  for 
the  sun  i\  al  of  his  papers  in  the  Count)  Record 
Office  at  Preston  and  in  the  British  Library .  Jes- 
sop's  efficiency  and  discretion  are  as  evident  from 
the  record  as  is  his  dislike  of  political  extremism. 

[G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  Slate's  Servants,  1973;  J.  1".  Rutt 
(ed.),  Ditir\'  of  Thomas  Burton,  4  vols.,  1828;  R.  Latham 
and  W.  Matthews  (eds.).  The  Diar\'  of  Samuel  Pepys,  1 1 
vols.,  1970-83;  R.  Somen  ille,  O/Jice-Holden  in  the 
Duchy  and  (bounty  Pahitine  0/  Lancaster  from  160^,  1972; 
British  Library  Add.  MSS  ()3854A  and  B.| 

Ci.  K.  AVLMKR 

JESSOP,  William  (1745-18 14),  civil  engineer, 
was  born  at  Plymouth  Dock,  Devon,  23  January 
1745,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  three  sons 
and  one  daughter  otjosias  jessop,  quartermaster, 
H.\l  Dockyard,  Devonporl,  and  his  wile  Eliza- 
beth I'oot.  He  was  educated  at  Plymouth  Dock, 
showing  a  talent  tor  mechanics,  learning  French 
and  mathematics,  and  making  some  progress  in 
classical  studies.  In  1759  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  civil  engineer  John  Smeaton  |q.v.|,  lor  whom 
his  lather  had  worked  on  the  new  Ixldystone 
lighthouse.  Jessop  became  Smeaton's  assistant  in 
1767.  I  le  set  up  business  on  his  own  in  1772.  I  le 
worked  with  .Smeaton  on  the  improvement  of  the 
.Aire  and  Calder  river  navigation,  and  assisted 
him  with  a  canal  suney  in  Ireland  in  1773.  Sub- 
sequent work  included  canal  and  river  navigation. 
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land  drainage,  and  harbour  projects,  as  well  as  a 
brief  venture  into  canal  contracting. 

As  Smeaton  gradually  retired,  Jessop  came  to 
be  regarded  as  'the  first  engineer  of  the  kingdom', 
becoming  overloaded  with  work  during  the  canal 
mania  of  the  1790s.  He  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  for  the  Grand  Junction  (later  the  Grand 
Union)  canal  in  1793.  Ihis  was  opened  in  1800. 
He  worked  on  the  Cromford  canal  linking  the 
mill  of  Richard  Arkwright  [q.v.]  in  Bradford  and 
the  Derbyshire  coalfield.  His  first  tunnel  was  the 
Butterley  tunnel,  i  74  miles  long,  on  the  Crom- 
ford canal.  Jessop  also  pioneered  iron  railways, 
recommending  them  where  canals  would  be 
uneconomic,  and  building  the  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way, the  first  public  railway  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment, opened  in  1803.  He  played  an  important 
part  in  the  development  of  iron  structures,  in 
1795  recommending  the  use  of  iron  for  the  Pont- 
cysyllte  aqueduct  on  the  Ellesmere  canal,  com- 
pleted in  1805.  After  1800  Jessop  became 
increasingly  involved  in  dock  and  harbour  proj- 
ects, his  most  important  works  being  the  \\est 
India  docks  in  London  and  Bristol  docks.  In 
addition  to  engineering  Jessop  also  had  several 
business  interests.  He  invested  in  a  cotton  mill, 
and  in  1791  became  a  founding  partner  of  the 
Butterley  Ironworks  Company,  which  was  to 
become  one  of  the  country's  leading  ironworks, 
building  many  iron  bridges. 

Jessop  had  an  economical  and  pragmatic 
approach  to  engineering,  preferring  simple, 
affordable  solutions;  costly  spectacular  structures 
or  long  tunnels  were  not  usually  found  on  his 
works.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,  always 
ready  to  encourage  young  engineers,  yet  not 
becoming  jealous  of  colleagues'  successes.  He 
also  showed  concern  for  the  safety  of  workmen  on 
his  projects  and  sensitivity  towards  their  impact 
on  the  environment.  In  1773  Jessop  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Ci\  il  Engineers,  and 
from  1786  to  1805  was  an  alderman  of  Newark, 
Nottinghamshire. 

On  3  Kebruar)  1777  he  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  John  Sav\yer  of  Iladdlesey.  They  had 
seven  sons  and  one  daughter.  Jessop  died  at  But- 
terley I  lall,  Derbyshire,  1 8  November  1 8 1 4  after 
several  years'  illness. 

['Jessop,  William',  Edinburgh  Emydupcdia,  \ol.  xi,  1817; 
Samuel  Hughes,  'Memoir  of  William  Jessop',  HeaU's 
Quarterly  Papen  on  Engineering,  \ol.  i,  1844;  Charles 
Hadfield  and  A.  W .  Skempton,  William Jeaop,  Engineer, 
1979;  D.  Abbott  (ed.),  The  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Scientists,  Engineers  and Inienton,  1985. J 
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JESTY,  Benjamin  (1736-18 16),  farmer  and  vac- 
cinator, was  born  in  Yetminster,  Dorset,  and  bap- 
tized there  19  August  1736.  His  father,  Robert 
Jesty ,  butcher,  had  at  least  four  sons  of  whom 
Benjamin  appears  to  have  been  the  youngest. 
Little  else  is  known  of  his  earlv  life,  in  .March 


1770  Jesty  married  Elizabeth  Notley  (bom  1740) 
in  Longburton,  four  miles  north-east  of  Yetmins- 
ter, and  the  marital  home  was  established  at 
Upbury  Farm  adjoining  Yetminster  churchyard. 
They  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 

It  was  known  in  the  dairy-farming  areas  of 
south-west  England  that  milkmaids,  and  others 
who  contracted  the  relatively  mild  and  non-infec- 
tious disease  of  cowpox  through  handling  udders 
of  infected  cows,  obtained  immunity  from  small- 
po.\,  and  in  1765  the  Medical  Society  of  London 
received  from  a  Dr  Fewster  a  paper  on  'Cow  Po.\ 
and  its  .Ability  to  prevent  Smallpox'.  In  1774 
smallpox  was  widespread  throughout  England 
with  epidemics  in  countless  towns  and  villages, 
including  Yetminster.  Jesty 's  servants  .Ann  Notley 
and  .Mary  Reade,  who,  Uke  him,  had  been 
infected  with  cowpox,  had  nursed  smallpox 
patients  w  ithout  themselves  catching  the  disease. 
W  orried  for  his  family's  safety  in  the  epidemic, 
Jesty  resolved  to  provide  immunity  by  giving  his 
wife  and  two  elder  sons  cowpox.  Finding  a  suit- 
able cow  in  neighbouring  Chetnole,  he  used  a 
needle  to  transfer  the  pox  matter  and,  copying  the 
technique  used  by  inoculators,  infected  his  wife 
and  sons  by  scratching  their  arms.  The  boys  had 
local  reactions  and  quickly  recovered  but  his 
wife's  arm  became  very  inflamed  and  for  a  time 
her  condition  gave  cause  for  concern.  Thus  took 
place  the  earliest  known  vaccinations,  although 
the  treatment  was  thought  of  as  inoculation  with 
cowpox  until  the  term  vaccination  (from  the  Latin 
vaaa  for  cow)  was  coined  in  1802. 

Jesty 's  e.xperiment  was  met  by  hostility  in  the 
neighbourhood  and,  labelled  inhuman,  he  was 
'hooted  at,  reviled  and  pelted  whenever  he 
attended  markets  in  the  neighbourhood'.  The 
introduction  of  an  animal  disease  into  a  human 
body  was  thought  disgusting  and  some  even 
'feared  their  metamorphosis  into  horned  beasts'. 
But  the  treatment's  efficacy  was  several  times 
demonstrated  in  the  years  which  followed  when 
his  X\\o  elder  sons,  e.vposed  to  smallpox,  failed  to 
catch  the  disease. 

Interest  in  the  prophylactic  powers  of  cowpox 
virus  was  now  growing  and  in  .May  1796  Edward 
Jenner  [q.v.]  began  his  series  of  vaccination 
experiments.  .About  1797  Jesty  became  tenant  at 
Downshay  .Manor  Farm  in  Worth  .Matravers 
where,  encouraged  by  Andrew  Bell  (q.v.),  rector 
of  neighbouring  Swanage  from  1801,  he  con- 
ducted more  vaccinations.  Following  Jenner's 
reward  of  £10,000  from  the  House  of  Commons 
in  June  1802  for  discovering  and  promoting  vac- 
cination. Bell  took  up  Jesty 's  cause  and  in  .August 
1803  wrote  to  George  Pearson  [q.v.],  founder  of 
the  \  accine  Pock  Institute,  describing  in  detail 
the  1774  vaccinations.  In  1805  Jesty  gave  his  evi- 
dence in  London  at  the  institute's  invitation, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a  long  testimonial 
and  pair  of  gold-mounted  lancets.  The  institute 
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also  commissioned  his  portrait  from  Michael 
William  Sharp  [q.v.]. 

Jest}  died  in  Worth  Matravers  i6  April  1816 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  His 
widow  Elizabeth  died  8  Januar\  1824  and  was 
buried  alongside  him. 

[E.  .\1.  Crookshank,  History  and  Pathology  oj  Vaccination, 
vol.  i,  1889;  C.  \V.  Dixon,  Smallpox,  1962;  Charles 
Creighton,.-/  History  of  Epidemics  in  Britain,  vol.  ii,  1894; 
James  F.  Hammarsten  el  al.,  'Who  Discovered  Smallpox 
\  accination.'  Edward Jenner  or  Benjamin Jestv?',  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Clinical  and  Climatological  Associ- 
ation, vol.  xl,  1978;  J.  R.  Smith,  The  Speckled  Monster, 
1987;  E.  .\larjorie  \Vallace,  The  First  Vaccinator,  1981; 
parish  registers  of  Longburton,  Yetminster,  and  Worth 
Matravers  in  Dorset  Countj'  Record  Office.] 

J.  R.  S.MITH 

JOHN  DE  LOVETOT  (f.i  236-1 294),  adminis- 
trator and  judge,  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Richard  de  Lovetot  {d.  1235),  who  was  lord  of 
one-third  of  the  Huntingdonshire  barony  of 
Southoe,  and  his  wife  Christine,  who  survived 
him.  John  cannot  therefore  have  been  born  later 
than  1236.  It  was  probably  this  John  de  Lovetot 
who  acted  as  bailiff  of  the  escheated  honour  of 
Peverel  of  Nottingham  from  1258  to  1260  or 
1 261.  In  1263-4  he  was  one  of  four  men  who 
administered  the  count)  of  Yorkshire  in  oppo- 
sition to  its  royalist  sheriff.  In  the  late  1260s  he 
w  as  an  under-sheriff  in  Norfolk  and  in  the  early 
1 270s  successively  steward  of  Norwich  Cathedral 
priory  and  in  the  service  of  Robert  de  \  ere,  fifth 
Earl  of  Oxford,  again  possibly  as  his  steward. 

I Ic  may  have  owed  his  entry  into  royal  senice 
to  Robert  de  Tibetot  (or  Tiptoft)  [q.v.],  whom  he 
represented  when  Robert  went  on  crusade  with 
the  future  Edward  I  in  1270.  He  had  certainly 
entered  Edward's  service  by  1274,  when  he  was 
appointed  joint  custodian  of  the  vacant  see  of 
Durham.  John  became  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Bench  in  Easter  term  1275  and  the  formal 
records  of  the  court  show  him  acting  as  a  justice 
continuously  down  to  the  end  of  1289.  He  is, 
however,  known  to  have  been  sent  abroad  by  the 
king  on  at  least  eight  different  occasions  during 
these  years,  both  on  diplomatic  missions  and  on 
commissions  concerning  the  administration  of 
Ponthieu,  and  these  overseas  journeys  caused 
him  to  mi.ss  part  or  all  of  several  law  terms.  John 
was  al.so  active  during  the  same  period  as  an 
assi/e  and  gaol  delivery  justice  and  managed  to 
find  time  to  act  as  one  of  the  trusted  sen  ants  ot 
Edward's  wife,  (|ueen  Eleanor. 

John  was  disgraced  early  in  1290  with  his 
judicial  colleagues  for  (ailing  to  prevent  the  chief 
justice  of  the  court  i'homas  de  VVeyland  Iq.v.j 
altering  the  record  of  a  ca.se  heard  in  the  court. 
IkMween  June  1 290  and  October  1 293  he  paid 
the  fine  of  £1,000  which  had  secured  his  release 
from  the  r<mer  of  Lotidon.  In  1293  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  a  second  time,  perhaps 


for  misconduct  in  the  service  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
and  only  released  for  a  second  fine  of  1,000 
marks. 

John  de  Lovetot's  first  wife  Margaret  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  d'Ewille  and  his  wife  Denise. 
They  were  certainly  married  by  1 268. 1  lis  second 
wife  was  Joan,  daughter  of  William  of  Standon, 
who  had  previously  been  married  to  Bartholomew 
de  Briaunzon.  This  marriage  probably  took  place 
in  1290  or  1 29 1.  John  had  at  least  four  sons  and 
three  daughters,  probably  all  by  his  first  wife.  He 
died  shortly  before  5  November  1294.  In  1302-3 
his  son  and  heir  John  alleged  that  he  had  been 
murdered  at  the  insfigation  of  Walter  Langton, 
bishop  of  Coventn,'  [q.v.].  The  younger  John 
claimed  that  Langton  had  been  carrying  on  an 
adulterous  reladonship  with  his  stepmother  Joan. 
John  was  unable  to  prove  his  allegations. 

[Public  Record  Office,  Feet  of  Fines,  CP  25  (i); 
.Memoranda  Rolls,  E  159;  Common  Pleas  Plea  Roils, 
CP  40;  Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls;  A.  Clarke  et  al. 
(eds.),  Foedera,  1816-69,  vol  i,  part  II,  pp.  956-7.] 

Paul  Br.\nd 

JOHN  OF  FORDHAM  ((.134(^1425),  royal 
servant  and  bishop,  was  born  in  Fordham,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, to  a  family  of  no  obvious  disdnction. 
His  only  certain  kinsman,  John  Kirkby,  worked 
for  him  in  later  years,  as  did  John  Fordham  saitifer 
and  Thomas  Fordham.  Employed  first  by 
Edward  III,  he  rose  under  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  [q.v.],  and  became  his  secretary  in  1375 
and  an  executor  of  his  will  in  1376.  From  i  Janu- 
ary 1377  he  was  general  receiver  and  keeper  of 
the  Pri\y  Seal  to  the  Black  Prince's  young  son, 
Richard,  prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  latter's 
accession  to  the  throne,  Fordham  at  once  (on  26 
June  1377)  became  keeper  of  the  king's  Privy 
Seal.  At  that  time  this  office  was  doubtless 
regarded  as  less  significant  than  under  an  adult 
king,  and  Fordham  was  no  politician,  but  proxi- 
mity to  the  boy  king  and  his  household  soon 
proved  more  important  than  had  been  intended. 
The  insurgents  in  London  in  1381  called  for 
Fordham's  death,  but  in  the  event  he  suffered  no 
more  than  damage  to  his  house  and  \\  ine-cellar. 
1  le  could  afford  this,  for  the  royal  household 
had  brazenly  looked  after  its  own.  1  laving  secured 
the  deanship  of  Wells  in  1379  by  royal  request 
and  the  prestigious  archdeaconry  of  (Canterbury 
in  1380  I,  I'Ordham  secured  election  on  30  May 
1 38 1  lo  the  mighty  see  of  Durham,  lie  resigned 
the  Privy  .Seal  (as  was  conventional)  and  was  con- 
secrated at  Lambeth  on  5  January  1382.  I  le  went 
north  in  the  summer  and  stayed  there.  Problems 
over  the  Anglo-.Scottish  border  he  could  not 
avoid,  but,  that  apart,  his  days  in  royal  service 
seemed  done.  However,  Richard  II  and  his 
governmeni  were  lurching  towards  an  angry 
showdown   with    their  critics.    With    the   crisis 
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already  well  in  motion,  the  beleaguered  king 
recalled  his  family's  loyal  ser\ant  to  become 
treasurer  of  the  realm  on  17  Januan.  1386. 

This  was  a  hapless  task,  and  inevitably  Ford- 
ham  could  not  sun'i\e  the  general  onslaught  on 
the  chief  ministers  in  the  'Wonderful  Parliament'. 
He  resigned  on  24  October  1386  with  the  rest. 
Even  so,  he  remained  with  the  king  in  1387  as 
Richard  prowled  the  midlands  seeking  to  regain 
control.  When  the  opposition  took  to  arms  to 
break  the  king's  afhnity ,  Fordham  was  amongst 
those  banished  from  court.  Still,  he  was  not 
arrested  or  forced  to  tlee,  and  could  attend  the 
'Merciless  Parliament'  in  Februar>  1388  without 
fear  of  being  amongst  those  indicted.  In  March 
he  was  ordered  with  other  northern  lords  to 
hasten  to  defend  the  border  against  Scottish 
invasion.  There,  like  others,  he  left  the  Percys  to 
suffer  from  their  rashness  at  the  battle  of  Otter- 
burn.  Already  though,  on  3  .April,  he  had  been 
translated  by  the  pope  (at  the  opposition's 
request)  to  Ely,  as  part  of  an  unprecedented  pol- 
itical reshuffle  of  the  episcopate.  Yet,  if  Durham 
had  special  strategic  and  political  features  which 
made  Pordham  unacceptable  there  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Crown's  opponents  and  of  key  northern  lords, 
Ely  was  notoriously  the  rich  neo-sinecure  of  Eng- 
lish bishoprics,  and  for  Fordham  a  homecoming. 
I  le  took  to  it  at  once  after  the  bull  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember 1388.  Probably  he  was  not  sorr)  and 
never  wanted  to  be  recalled  to  secular  politics 
again. 

He  attended  Parliaments  fairly  regularly  until 
late  in  life,  and  once  (in  1 406)  agreed  to  help  set- 
tle Baltic  trade  disputes.  That  apart,  he  came  to 
live  almost  permanently  at  his  episcopal  manor  of 
Downham.  I  lis  longevity  exasperated  contenders 
for  episcopacy,  particularly  his  perennial  abilit>  to 
fail  then  rally.  His  will  (3  October  1425)  is  an 
attractive  snapshot  of  an  old  man  at  peace  in  a 
little  world  of  cathedral,  household,  and  staff,  for 
all  of  whom  he  made  careful  provision  in  a 
modest,  surprisingly  austere  account.  From  the 
outside  world,  only  Edward  III,  the  Black  Prince, 
and  Richard  11  entered  his  Hnal  thoughts,  and 
that  is  no  surprise.  Even  now,  he  hung  on  seven 
weeks  more.  I  le  died  18  November  1425  and  was 
buried,  as  he  requested,  not  in  the  nave  but  in  the 
Lady  Chapel  of  Ely. 

|F..  F.Jacob  (ed.),  Tin'  Register  0/  Heun  Chichele,  Arch- 
bUhdp  (ij  Cunlerhury,  1^14-^j,  vol.  ii,  1938,  pp.  327-Q 
(will);  R.  G.  Davies,  'The  Episcopate  in  Kngland  and 
Wales,  1375-1443',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1974)  for  Manchester 
Universitv;  idem,  'The  Kpiscopate  and  the  Political  Cri- 
sis in  England  of  1386-88',  Speculum,  vol.  li,  1976,  pp. 
659-93.1  R.  G.  Daviks 

JOHN  OF  METHNGHAM  (ante  1 249-1301), 
judge,  makes  his  first  appearance  in  sur\iving 
records  in  1270,  bringing  an  action  of  trespass  in 
the  Common  Bench  as  rector  of  Shotley  in  Suf- 
folk. He  was  probably  already  a  clerk  of  Gilbert 


de  Preston  [q.v.],  the  chief  justice  of  that  court, 
and  his  senice  to  Preston  may  go  back  to  at  least 
1265.  After  Preston's  death  he  received  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  regular  justices  of  the  newly 
established  assize  circuits  in  1274.  When 
arrangements  were  made  in  the  summer  of  1278 
to  establish  two  permanent  circuits  of  the  general 
eyre  he  was  one  of  the  justices  appointed  to  the 
'northern'  circuit  and  he  sat  as  a  junior  justice  in 
even,  eyre  of  that  circuit  down  to  1288.  He 
became  chief  justice  of  the  circuit  for  the  1288 
Dorset  eyre.  Mettingham  seems  to  have  been 
assigned  special  responsibilit>  for  hearing  quo 
warranto  and  related  pleas  on  his  eyre  circuit,  but 
this  was  certainly  not  the  only  business  that  he 
heard.  Suni\ ing  reports  and  other  evidence  show 
that  he  also  sat  in  on  the  hearing  of  ordinary  civil 
litigation  in  at  least  hve  counties. 

From  1285  onwards  he  was  also  (Hke  most  of 
his  colleagues)  assigned  to  take  assizes  during 
vacations  in  one  of  the  newly  reorganized  assize 
circuits.  Mettingham  seems  to  have  been  fortu- 
nate to  escape  con\iction  during  the  so-called 
'State  Trials'  of  1289-93.  ^Vhen  one  complainant 
alleged  that  he  had  been  sitting  in  the  Common 
Bench  while  the  complainant  had  had  his  proper 
challenges  to  jurors  refused,  the  auditors  of  com- 
plaints simply  accepted  his  statement  that  he  had 
been  sitting  on  the  bench  not  as  a  justice  but  as  a 
well-wisher  of  the  complainant's  opponent  (the 
prior  of  Sempringham).  In  a  series  of  other  cases 
from  eyres  where  Mettingham  had  been  one  of 
the  justices  the  auditors  accepted  his  'record'  that 
he  had  not  been  sitting  in  the  court  when  the  case 
concerned  was  decided.  B\  the  time  these  cases 
were  heard  Mettingham  had  replaced  the  dis- 
graced Thomas  de  W  eyland  [q.v.j  as  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Bench,  a  post  which  he  held  from 
the  beginning  of  1290  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
During  this  period,  as  the  sun  iving  reports  show, 
Mettingham  was  clearly  the  major  Hgure  in  his 
court,  though  this  dominance  came  increasingly 
to  be  shared  from  the  mid- 1290s  with  his  col- 
league William  de  Bereford  (q.v.j. 

John  of  Mettingham  was  a  benehced  clergy- 
man and  seems  to  have  left  no  issue.  He  died 
between  the  end  of  Trinity  term  and  19  Sep- 
tember 1301,  when  Ralph  de  Hengham  [q.v.] 
replaced  him  as  chief  justice  of  the  Common 
Bench. 

(Public  Record  Office, JUST  1  540B;  mainly  unprinted 
law  reports;  David  Crook,  Records  uf  the  General  Eyre, 
1982;  Calendars  of  Patent  and  Close  Rolls  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.j  Pali.  Br.\.\d 

JOHN  OF  PONTOISE,  PONTISSARA,  or 
PONTEYS  (r.  1 240-1 304),  bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, was  perhaps  born  c.  1 240.  1  le  was  it  seems  an 
Englishman,  though  the  family  no  doubt  derived 
from  Pontoise.  .At  some  stage  during  his  early 
career  he  and  his  mother  Joan  were  granted  the 
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manor  of  Easrinscton  on  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  Dor- 
set, by  the  prion*  of  Christ  Church  Twynham,  to 
be  held  for  their  lifetimes.  He  probably  studied  at 
Oxford,  though  the  evidence  is  indirect:  his 
executors  endowed  200  marks  to  establish  a  loan- 
chest  for  the  masters  and  scholars  and,  no  doubt 
because  he  was  a  benefactor,  his  death  anniver- 
sar\"  was  to  be  obser\ed  by  the  universit} .  Cer- 
tainly he  trained  at  Bologna  and  was  a  doctor  of 
civil  law  by  c.  1 270,  when  he  was  invited  to  lecture 
on  ci\il  law  for  a  year  by  the  cits  of  Modena  in 
northern  Italy.  He  was  already  beneficed  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  for  in  1 264  he  had  obtained  a 
papal  dispensation  to  hold  the  rector)  of  Welwick 
in  Holderness  with  two  other  benefices  with  cure 
of  souls.  It  is  interesting  that  he  should  have  first 
obtained  benefices  in  the  north;  in  the  late  thir- 
teenth centur\  ver>  many  royal  clerks  were  bene- 
ficed in  the  province  of  York,  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
was  in  the  king's  serxice  by  1262,  acting  as  a  pro- 
ctor for  Henr\  III  in  the  French  court. 

He  became  a  canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral  in 
May  1274  and  archdeacon  of  Exeter  in 
December,  obtaining  also  the  recton,-  of  Taw- 
stock,  diocese  of  E.\eter,  in  1275.  He  was  soon  in 
demand  as  a  proctor  in  Rome,  where  he  must 
have  spent  much  of  his  time,  acting  for  the  clergy 
of  the  province  of  Canterbun*  and  also  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  1277,  and  for  John  Peckham  [q.v.j, 
archbishop  of  Canterbur>,  between  1279  and 
1282.  He  was  a  papal  chaplain  by  1281,  and,  fol- 
lowing nvo  disputed  elections  to  the  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  he  was  appointed  by  papal  provision 
to  this  see  on  g  June  1 282. 1  le  was  coasecrated  by 
the  cardinal-bishop  of  Ostia  and  \  elletri  before 
15  June,  returned  to  England  to  profess  obedi- 
ence to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  i 
August,  was  granted  the  temporalities  of  the  bish- 
opric on  1 1  .August,  and  was  enthroned  in  his 
cathedral  church  in  September. 

\\.  first  his  relations  as  bishop  with  Edward  I 
were  tense  (partly  no  doubt  because  the  king  had 
wanted  the  extremely  wealthy  bishopric  of  Win- 
chester for  his  chancellor,  Robert  liurncll,  q.v.), 
and  he  began  his  career  of  high  office  in  the  Eng- 
lish church  in  close  alliance  with  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbun.,  John  Peckham.  Hut  matters  soon 
changed,  for  he  was  to  become  one  of  the  king's 
leading  and  most  active  councillors  and  diplo- 
mats: on  royal  senice  in  Paris  in  1283,  with  the 
king  in  (iascony  in  1 287-y,  presiding  with  Bur- 
ncl!  and  others  over  the  trial  of  royal  ministers 
following  the  return  from  (iascony,  negotiating 
for  peace  in  France  and  Rome  in  1 2yf)-8  and  in 
France  in  1299,  back  in  Rome  and  Paris  in 
1300-1,  and  Paris  again  in  1303.  I  lis  legal  train- 
ing and  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  Roman 
curia  were  put  tirelessly  at  the  scr\ice  of  the 
Crown.  I  lis  work  for  both  king  and  pope  marked 
him  out,  along  with  (he  bishop  of  I  .incoln,  tor  the 
unpopular  role  of  chief  asjicsiior  and  collector  of 


the  famous  papal  taxes  initiated  in  1 291-2  for  the 
king's  planned  but  unexecuted  crusade. 

Despite  all  this  external  activity  he  spent  long 
periods  of  time  in  his  diocese,  active  in  e\  er)  facet 
of  ecclesiastical  administration,  as  is  revealed  by 
his  register,  the  first  to  sunive  for  the  diocese  of 
Winchester.  There  is  no  lack  of  evidence  here  for 
his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  cathedral 
church  and  of  the  monasteries  and  churches  of 
his  diocese;  but  this  occasionally  confused  regis- 
ter suggests,  even  so,  a  bishop  with  political  and 
financial  interests  which  extended  beyond  routine 
local  and  parochial  concerns,  for  it  includes  many 
documents  which  show  his  close  interest  in  inter- 
national political  developments.  He  stands  in 
contrast  to  those  prelates  of  his  day,  often  trained 
in  theology,  who  shunned  close  involvement  in 
secular  government  and  even  openly  opposed 
royal  policies.  I  le  had,  for  example,  little  in  com- 
mon with  Robert  de  Winchelsea  [q.v.].  Peck- 
ham's  successor  at  Canterbury,  the  champion  of 
ecclesiastical  liberties  in  the  face,  as  he  saw  it,  of 
the  encroachments  of  the  Crow  n.  His  aloofness 
from  Winchelsea  was  demonstrated  by  the  rare 
exemption  of  his  diocese  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  archbishop,  obtained  from  Pope  Boniface 
VIII  in  1297.  .As  a  man  of  affairs  and  political 
influence  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  had  his  oppo- 
nents. An  anonymous  memorandum  sent  to 
Rome  just  after  his  death  accused  him  of  storing 
up  great  wealth  and  even  of  having  profited  from 
the  neglect  of  the  episcopal  estates,  accusations 
which  cannot  be  substantiated  but  which  may  not 
have  been  complete  fabrications.  1  le  died  4 
December  1304  at  his  manor  at  Wolvesey,  close 
to  his  newly  founded  college  dedicated  to  St 
Elizabeth  of  Hungar\,  and  was  buried  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral  church. 
|C.  13eedes  (ed.),  Registrum  Juhanim  Jc  Poiilissiiru,  Can- 
terbun* and  York  Socict>,  1915,  1924;  A.  \\.  Kmden,./ 
Biographical  Register  of  the  University  of  Oxford  to  i=;oo, 
vol.  iii,  1959;  J.  H.  Denton,  Robert  IVinelielsiy  ami  the 
Crown,  1980;  idem,  '(Complaints  to  the  Apostolic  See  in 
an  early  I'ourtccnth-centur*  .Memorandum",  hrhiium 
Historiae  Ponlijieiae,  vol.  xv,  1982.)  J.  11.  DlNTON 

JOHN,  Gwendolen  Mary  (i  876-1 939),  artist, 
was  born  22  June  1876  in  Haverfordwest,  Pem- 
brokeshire, Wales,  the  elder  daughter  and  the 
second  of  four  children  of  Ixlwin  W  illiam  John, 
solicitor,  and  his  wife  Augusta  Smith,  who  came 
from  a  Brighton  family.  The  artist  Augustus  John 
[q.v.j  was  her  younger  brother.  Her  childhood 
was  spent  at  I  laverlbrdwest  aiul,  trom  the  age  of 
eight,  at  Tenby.  She  was  educated  first  at  home 
by  governesses  and  subsequently  at  .Miss  Wil- 
son's Academy  in  Tenby  and  .Miss  Philpott's 
Educational  listablishment  in  London. 

.All  four  children  escaped  the  repressive  John 
household  al  their  earliest  opportunity,  (iwen 
John  in  1893  by  going  to  London  to  enter  the 
Slade  School  of  Fine  An,  then  the  most  progress- 
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ive  art  school  in  Britain.  She  studied  there  for 
three  years  with  Frederick  Brown  and  IIenr\ 
Tonks  [qq.v.],  winning  a  certificate  for  figure 
drawing  (1896-7)  and  the  Melvill  Nettleship 
prize  for  figure  composition  (1897-8).  Among 
her  fellow  students  were  A.  Ambrose  McEvoy 
[q.v.],  Ursula  Tyrwhitt,  Ida  Nettleship  (later  .Mrs 
Augustus  John),  Gwen  Salmond  (later  Mrs 
Matthew  Smith),  and,  most  gifted  of  all,  her 
brother  Augustus.  I  ler  lifelong  tendency  to  form 
intense  and  smothering  attachments  to  both  men 
and  women,  by  their  ven,'  nature  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, became  apparent  at  this  time.  Seemingly 
meek  and  self-effacing,  she  was  in  fact  strong- 
willed  and  fiercely  passionate. 

Upon  leaving  the  Slade  she  went  to  Paris  in 
September  1898.  There  she  studied  for  several 
months  at  the  Academic  Carmen  with  James 
McNeill  Whistler  [q.v.],  who  admired  her  'fine 
sense  of  tone'.  In  January  1899  Gwen  John 
returned  to  London,  where,  for  the  ne.xt  four 
years,  she  lived  what  she  later  called  a  'subterra- 
nean' existence  in  various  dismal  Bloomsbury  and 
Bayswater  rooms.  During  this  period  she  had  an 
unhappy  love  affair  with  the  painter  Ambrose 
McEvoy.  She  exhibited  for  the  first  time  in  spring 
1900  at  the  New  English  .Art  Club,  an  organiz- 
ation with  strong  Slade  connections,  and  con- 
tinued to  show  there  twice  yearly  until  1903.  In 
March  1903  she  and  Augustus  had  a  joint  exhibi- 
tion at  Carfax  &  Co.,  London;  she  had  already 
acquired  the  reputation  of  working  extremely 
slowly,  and  contributed  only  three  pictures  to  her 
brother's  forty -five.  Her  early  art  reflects  her 
Slade  training.  l"he  paintings  are  usually  faintly 
Victorian  genre  scenes  of  women  in  interiors; 
executed  in  sombre  earth  colours,  they  are  small 
and  highly  finished.  The  drawings  are  mostly 
assured,  slightly  restrained  studies  of  women. 

In  autumn  1903  she  made  a  walking  tour 
through  France  with  Dorelia  McNeill,  later 
Augustus  John's  companion.  .After  slopping  for 
several  months  in  Toulouse,  they  arrived  in  Paris 
in  Februarv  1904;  she  was  never  to  leave.  For  the 
next  decade,  she  lived  in  a  series  of  modest  Mont- 
parnasse  residences,  several  of  them  subjects  of 
paintings.  She  had  a  small  group  of  friends, 
usually  women,  though  one  was  the  poet  Rainer 
Maria  Rilke.  I  ler  requirements  were  few,  and  she 
earned  a  meagre  living  as  an  artist's  model,  most 
notably  for  Auguste  Rodin,  whom  she  met  in 
1904,  and  for  whose  unfinished  monument  to 
Whisder  she  posed.  Although  an  unhappy  liaison 
with  Rodin  consumed  much  of  her  attention  dur- 
ing the  next  several  years,  she  did  produce  many 
drawings,  among  them  most  of  her  famous  cat 
studies,  and  at  least  a  dozen  paintings.  She  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  at  the  New  English  .Art  Club 
(1908-11). 

As  her  love  affair  with  Rodin  drew  to  a  close, 
she  focused  increasingly  on  her  art,  and  the  next 


decade  was  a  productive  one.  From  1911  John 
Quinn,  the  American  lawyer  and  collector,  pro- 
vided her  with  a  stipend  and  purchased  any  pic- 
ture she  offered.  Equally  valuable  was  his 
encouragement  and  emotional  support,  although 
they  did  not  meet  until  1921. 

In  January  191 1  she  took  rooms  at  29  rue 
Terre  Neuve  in  the  Paris  suburb  of  Meudon 
where  Rodin  lived.  There  she  began  instruction 
in  Catholicism  and  was  received  into  the  church 
probably  early  in  1913.  She  was  commissioned  by 
the  nuns  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Soeurs  de 
Charite  Dominicaines  de  la  Presentation  de  la 
Sainte  Merge  de  Tours  to  paint  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  their  founder.  Mere  Marie  Poussepin. 
Gwen  John  did  many  water-colours  of  church 
interiors,  populated  by  those  nuns  and  their 
charges,  the  little  girls  of  the  Orphelinat  St 
Joseph. 

She  remained  in  Paris  during  World  War  I, 
though  she  made  frequent  trips  to  the  Brittany 
coast,  where  she  did  profoundly  moving  drawings 
of  children.  Because  of  war  restrictions,  she 
ceased  exhibiting  in  London;  she  showed  several 
times  in  New  York  (Armorv  show,  191 3;  Penguin 
Club,  1918). 

.Apart  from  a  few  still  lifes,  interiors,  and  land- 
scapes, the  pictures  of  Gwen  John's  artistic 
maturity  are  all  female  portraits,  usually  of  a 
model  known  only  as  'the  convalescent',  the 
monumental  figure  isolated  or  before  a  simple 
background.  The  pictures  are  relatively  small, 
their  compositions  simplified.  The  surfaces  are 
fresco-like,  the  pigment  dry  and  chalky,  and  the 
palette  severely  restricted.  She  now  painted  mul- 
tiple versions  of  each  subject. 

The  early  1920s  were  years  of  achievement 
and  satisfaction.  She  exhibited  in  Paris  (salons  of 
1919-25)  and  New  York  (Sculptors'  Gallery, 
1922).  In  1920  she  met  the  poet  .Arthur  Symons 
[q.v.],  of  whom  she  made  drawings.  John  Quinn's 
death  in  1924  closed  this  happy  period,  and 
brought  genuine  financial  insecurity .  She  painted 
less  and,  without  Quinn's  encouragement,  she 
was  less  eager  to  exhibit.  However,  in  1926  she 
had  the  largest  show  of  her  lifetime,  at  the  New 
Chenil  Galleries,  London,  and  received  con- 
siderable attention.  By  1930  she  was  represented 
in  various  public  collections  (Tate  Gallery, 
London;  City  of  Manchester  .Art  Galleries; 
Whitworth  .Art  Gallery,  University  of  Manches- 
ter; Hugh  Lane  Municipal  Gallerv  of  .Modern 
.Art,  Dublin;  .Albright-Knox  .Art  Gallerv ,  Buffalo; 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago).  This  was  the  period  of 
her  last  obsessive  attachment,  to  V  era  Ouman- 
Qoff,  sister-in-law  of  the  philosopher  Jacques 
.Maritain. 

By  about  1930  she  had  ceased  painting,  though 
for  several  more  years  she  made  small,  colour- 
ful, increasingly  abstract  water-colours.  She 
occasionally  exhibited   earlier  work   (Carnegie 
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Institute,  Pittsburgh,  1930;  Deffett  Francis  Art 
Galler>,  Swansea,  1935;  National  Eisteddfod  in 
Fishguard,  1936).  She  purchased  a  shack  at  8  rue 
Babie,  Meudon,  to  which  she  moved  in  1932. 
Her  last  vears  are  somewhat  mysterious.  She 
withdrew  more  and  more  completely,  and  dis- 
played total  disregard  for  her  own  well-being. 
She  still  made  occasional  trips  to  Brittany;  on  the 
last  of  those,  she  fell  ill  and  died  18  September 
1939  in  the  Hopital  de  Dieppe.  She  was  un- 
married. 

[Susan  Chitt\,  Gwenjohn,  1 981;  Man  Taubman,  Gmen 
John,  1985;  Cecily  Langdale  and  David  Fraser  Jenkins, 
Gtvefi  John:  an  Inlerior  Life,  1985;  Cecily  Langdale, 
Gmen  John:  with  a  Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Paintings  and 
a  Selection  of  the  Drawings,  1987.)      Cf.cilv  Langdale 

JOHNSON,  Bertha  Jane  (1846-1927),  pro- 
moter of  women's  higher  education,  was  born  at  3 
New  Street,  Charing  Cross,  London,  20  Januar\ 
1846,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  and  third 
of  four  children  of  Robert  Bentley  Todd,  FRS 
[q.v.],  professor  of  physiology  at  King's  College, 
London,  and  a  supporter  of  nursing  education, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Hart.  She  was  educated  at 
home,  sharing  lessons  with  her  younger  brother, 
and  at  the  Slade  School  of  Art.  She  became  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  several  of  her  pictures 
w  ere  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  1 873  she 
moved  to  Oxford  after  her  marriage  to  the  Revd 
Arthur  Henry  Johnson,  second  son  of  Captain 
George  John  Johnson,  gendeman,  of  London. 
Her  husband,  by  whom  she  had  tvvo  sons,  was 
chaplain  of  All  Souls  and  lecturer  in  modern  his- 
ton  at  several  undergraduate  colleges. 

The  introduction  of  women  students  to  an 
ancient  residential  universit),  already  pioneered 
at  Cambridge  by  Henry  Sidgwick  and  S.  Emily 
Davies  [qq.v.],  was  a  challenge  that  appealed  to 
the  'young  married  Oxford'  of  the  1 870s.  Bertha 
Johnson  was  on  the  committees  that  organized  a 
series  of  lectures  for  ladies  from  1874,  .set  up  the 
more  ambitious  A.ssociation  for  Promoting  the 
I  ligher  Education  of  Women  in  Oxford  (AEW)  in 
1878,  and  founded  the  Anglican  hostel.  Lady 
Margaret  I  lall,  which  opened,  together  with  the 
undenominational  Somer\ille  Hall,  in  1879.  The 
success  of  these  women's  societies,  which  were 
not  formally  recognized  by  the  university  until 
1 9 10,  depended  on  voluntary  support  by  dons 
and  their  wives:  Bertha  Johnson  made  it  her  life's 
work.  She  was  secretar)  to  1  ,ady  .Margaret  I  lall 
from  1880  to  191 4  and,  as  lady  secrctarv  to  the 
AKVV  (1883-94),  was  responsible  for  organizing 
tuition  for  women  students  and  for  super\ising 
those  not  attached  to  a  hall,  who  lived  at  home  or 
with  'hostesses'  in  the  city.  I  ler  encouragement 
also  played  a  part  in  the  success  of  two  further 
women's  halls,  St  Hugh's,  opened  by  (Dame) 
Elizabeth  \Vordsw(»rlh  in  iHHf),  and  .St  Hilda's, 
founded  in  1893  by  Dorothea  Beale  [qq.v.j.  But 


the  welfare  of  home  students,  as  they  were  known 
after  1889,  was  her  particular  concern;  in  1894 
she  was  appointed  by  the  AEW  as  their  principal, 
a  post  which  she  held  on  a  voluntary  basis  until 
192 1.  In  1 910,  when  a  delegacy  for  women  stu- 
dents was  set  up,  control  of  the  home  students 
was  taken  over  by  the  university  and  Bertha  John- 
son became  the  hrst  woman  to  hold  a  senior 
university  appointment  in  Oxford  as  principal  of 
the  Society  of  Oxford  Home  Students.  In  1920, 
when  women  were  admitted  to  degrees  and 
membership  of  the  university,  she  was  the  first  of 
the  five  women  principals  to  receive  the  MA  by 
decree. 

Bertha  Johnson's  conser\  atism,  shown  equally 
by  her  Unionist  politics,  her  lifelong  attachment 
to  the  flowing  Liberty  gowns  fashionable  in  her 
youth,  and  her  reluctance  to  see  chaperonage 
rules  relaxed,  led  her  to  resist  the  assimilation  of 
women's  education  to  patterns  developed  for 
men.  Herself  no  academic,  she  saw  no  value  in 
the  evolution  of  the  halls  into  colleges  with  staffs 
of  women  tutors,  nor  in  the  opening  of  degrees  to 
women  while  Oxford's  matriculation  require- 
ment included  Latin  and  Greek.  Forced  to  resign 
the  secretary  ship  of  the  AEW  when  the  Somer- 
ville  council  challenged  her  control  of  tuition 
arrangements,  she  became,  with  her  husband,  an 
influential  opponent  in  1895-6  of  a  bid  to  secure 
the  admission  of  women  to  the  Oxford  BA.  In 
1897  she  supported  moves,  viewed  with  dismay 
by  the  established  women's  societies,  to  found  a 
separate  women's  university  to  examine  students 
at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Royal  I  loUoway  Col- 
lege, London.  Yet  within  Oxford  her  energies 
and  charm  were  employed  chiefly  in  defence  of 
the  home  students,  a  growing  society  that 
included  mature  students  and  foreigners  and 
prospered  under  her  quietly  autocratic  but  kindly 
regime.  Twenty-five  years  after  her  death  the 
society  became  Oxford's  fifth  women's  college,  St 
Anne's. 

I  ler  voluntary  work  outside  the  university 
included  senice  as  poor-law  guardian,  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Oxford  Charity  Organization 
Society,  and  as  a  member  (1903-22)  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  of  ()xfi)rdshirc  county  council. 

She  died  in  Oxford  24  April  1927  (her  hus- 
band had  died  31  January  the  same  year).  There 
is  a  portrait  of  her  at  St  Anne's  College. 

(R.  I".  Uutler  and  M.  H.  Prichard  (eds.),  The  Socict)'  of 
Oxforil  /lome-SliiJents.  Retrospects  and  Recollections 
(iHj(f-i()2i),  Kj.^o;  (icmma  Uailcy  (cd.),  Lady  Margaret 
Natl,  a  Short  lliston,  i<)i^;  Annie  M.  A.  11.  Rogers, 
degrees  h'  Degrees,  19.^8;  Uertha  Johnson  MSS  and 
'Uertha  Johnson  1840-1927.  A  I'ortrait',  by  Heryi 
I  lardini:,  in  .Si  Anne's  ("ollege  archive.] 

Jam  I  ilouARin 

JOHNSON,  Richard  (1753-1827),  the  first  cler- 
gyman of  the  (!luirch  otT'ngland  to  arrive  in  Aus- 
tralia, was  born  in  1753,  the  son  of  John  Johnson 
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of  Welton,  Yorkshire.  I  Ic  was  educated  at  the 
Kingston-upon-HuU  grammar  school  and  gra- 
duated BA  at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1784.  After  ordination  in  1786  he  was  appointed 
as  'chaplain  to  the  settlement'  at  New  South 
Wales  on  24  October  in  the  same  year.  His 
appointment  was  influenced  by  the  Eclectic 
Society  of  which  John  Newton  and  William 
Wilberforce  [qq.v.]  were  members. 

An  evangelical  of  great  piet)  and  a  man  of  gen- 
tle character  and  inflexible  integrit\,  Johnson  was 
charged  with  a  mission  beyond  the  powers  of 
most  because  he  was  to  be  custodian  of  the  morals 
of  the  infant  settlement  but  he  had  also  to  con- 
form to  the  pragmatism  of  Arthur  Phillip  [q.v.j, 
the  first  governor  of  New  South  Wales.  Phillip's 
yardstick  was  sun  ival.  To  the  degree  that  religion 
and  moralit)  assisted  that  end  he  tolerated  the 
role  of  Johnson. 

.Accompanied  by  his  wife,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried shortly  before  sailing,  Johnson  arrived  with 
the  first  fleet  and  celebrated  the  first  Anglican 
ser\ice  under  'a  great  tree'  at  Sydney  cove  on  3 
Februar>  1788.  I  le  took  as  his  text  'WTiat  shall  I 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  I  lis  benefits  toward 
me'  (Psalm  116:12)  which  probably  aroused  a 
chill  response  in  his  convict  hearers. 

Johnson  threw  himself  unsparingly  into  his 
daily  tasks,  whether  celebrating  divine  senice, 
catechizing,  marrying,  baptizing,  bur\ing,  or 
attending  frequent  executions.  To  and  fro  from 
Sydney  to  Parramatta  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
spiritual  and  physical  w  elfare  of  the  convicts.  1  le 
went  down  into  the  foetid  holds  of  the  'sick  ships' 
of  the  second  fleet  w  here  hundreds  lav  dving  or 
ill. 

Francis  Grose,  the  successor  to  Phillip, 
regarded  Johnson  as  'one  of  the  people  called 
Methodists  ...  a  ver)  troublesome,  discontented 
character'  and  obstructed  his  w  ork  in  all  possible 
ways  (liistoriail  Records  of  Australia — see  below). 
Grose  was  unable  to  prevent  him  erecting  a 
pleasing  but  modest  church  in  1793,  which 
Johnson  paid  for  in  rum.  The  church  was  burnt 
down  in  1798.  Johnson  was  the  first  to  extend 
his  apostolate  to  the  .Aborigines,  taking  one  into 
his  own  home  and  giving  his  first-born,  a 
daughter  born  in  1790,  the  .Aboriginal  name 
Milbah.  A  son  was  born  in  1792.  I  lis  ecumenical 
spirit  was  such  that  when  two  Spanish  vessels 
visited  Sydney  in  1793  he  'outdid  himself  in  his 
sociable  gestures,  particularly  toward  our  chap- 
lain fathers  approaching  them  with  a  kindness 
and  humilit)  and  a  simplicitv  that  was  truly  evan- 
gelical' {The  Spanish  at  Purt  Jackson,  .Australian 
Documentarv  Facsimile  Societv,  1967).  His 
main  relief  was  farming,  which  he  engaged  in 
with  considerable  proficiency. 

Johnson  returned  to  England  in  1800,  leaving 
'as  a  mere  skeleton',  said  his  successor  Samuel 
Marsden  [q.v.].  He  sened  firstly  as  a  curate  in 


Essex  and  then  as  rector  of  the  combined  parishes 
of  St  .Antholin  and  Saint  John  Baptist  in  London. 
His  An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Colonies 
established  at  .\ew  South  it  dies  and  \orfolk  Island, 
published  in  London  in  1794,  was  an  early  item  of 
Australian  literature.  He  died  in  London  13 
March  1827,  and  was  sunived  by  his  wife. 

[Historical  Records  of  \en>  South  Wales,  i-i\;  Historical 
Records  of  Australia  (i)  i-v;  James  \ionW\cV,  Australia's 
First  Preacher,  1898;  W .  H.  Raine>,  The  Real  Richard 
Johnson,  1947;  G.  .Mackaness  (ed.).  Some  Letters  ofRei. 
Richard  Johnson,  1954;  K.J.  Cable,  'Johnson,  Richard 
(1753-1827)'  in  Australian  Dictionary  of  Biography,  vol. 
ii,  1967.]  JOH.N  N.  .MOIONT 

JONES,  Agnes  Elizabeth  (i  832-1 868),  pioneer 
of  workhouse  nursing,  was  born  10  November 
1832  in  Cambridge,  the  elder  daughter  of  .Major 
(later  Lieutenant-Colonel)  Joseph  Jones  of  Lon- 
dondern,,  and  niece  of  John  (later  first  Baron) 
Lawrence  [q.v.],  later  viceroy  of  India  and  friend 
of  Florence  Nightingale  [q.v.].  The  family  spent 
six  years  in  .Mauritius,  1 837-1 843,  and  then 
settled  in  Ireland,  at  Fahan.  Apart  from  tw  o  years 
at  .Miss  Ainsworth's  school  at  .Avonbank, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  1848-50,  .Agnes  Jones 
was  educated  at  home. 

In  1853  she  visited  Kaiserswerth  in  Germany, 
where  nurses  for  the  sick  were  trained.  Inspired 
by  the  work  of  Florence  Nightingale  in  the  Cri- 
mea, she  was  determined  to  become  a  nurse,  and 
eventually,  in  i860,  she  overcame  her  mother's 
opposition  and  embarked  on  eight  months'  train- 
ing at  Kaiserswerth.  In  1862  she  became  a  .Night- 
ingale probationer  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital, 
London.  .After  one  year's  training  there,  where 
she  was  a  model  pupil,  she  worked  as  a  sister  at 
the  Great  Northern  I  lospital. 

In  April  1865,  after  months  of  hesitation, 
Agnes  Jones  decided  that  God  had  called  her  to 
Liverpool  and  agreed  to  become  matron  ot  the 
Liverpool  Workhouse  Infirman  at  Brownlow 
Hill,  \\illiam  Rathbone  [q.v.]  had  offered  to  pay 
for  a  matron  and  trained  nurses  for  three  years,  as 
an  experiment,  to  be  supplied  by  the  .Nightingale 
Fund,  and  Florence  .Nightingale  had  nominated 
Agnes  Jones.  Previously,  there  had  been  no 
trained  nurses  in  poor-law  institutions,  nursing 
being  done  by  the  paupers  themselves,  and  there 
was  widespread  sickness  among  workhouse 
inmates.  She  began  work  in  charge  of  the  male 
wards  only,  but  in  1867  her  authority  was 
extended  to  all  the  w  ards,  and  the  experiment  was 
made  permanent.  At  first,  her  uncompromising 
attitude  led  to  clashes  w  ith  the  governor,  George 
Carr,  but,  after  intenention  by  Florence  Night- 
ingale, relations  improved.  She  was  greatly  over- 
worked, with  between  1,300  and  1,500  patients, 
several  hundred  more  than  the  number  of  beds, 
and  only  fift)  nurses.  She  had  only  four  hours 
sleep  a  night. 
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Agnes  Jones's  intense  religious  fenour,  which 
had  led  her  into  nursing  in  the  first  place,  caused 
Florence  Nightingale  some  anxiet}.  She  took 
Bible-reading  classes  among  her  nurses,  and 
tried  to  lead  sinners  to  repentance,  and  Florence 
Nightingale  was  afraid  this  might  damage  the 
reputation  of  workhouse  nursing.  After  Agnes 
Jones's  death,  her  two  aunts,  Georgina  and 
Esther  Smythe,  wrote  to  Forence  Nightingale 
w  ith  stories  of  miracles  performed  by  her. 

She  died  of  t\phus  fever  in  the  Liverpool 
Workhouse  Infirman,,  19  February  1868.  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  wrote  about  her  work  in  Good 
Words  in  1868  under  the  title  'Una  and  the  Lion', 
without  mentioning  her  name.  Una  was  Agnes 
Jones,  and  the  lion  represented  the  paupers  she 
had  to  nurse.  This  eulog)  was  designed  as  a 
recruiting  appeal  for  women  to  train  as  hospital 
nurses.  Although  the  Liverpool  scheme  collapsed 
shortly  after  her  death,  as  she  had  trained  no  suc- 
cessor and  there  was  no  one  suitable  to  replace 
her,  she  had  proved  the  importance  of  pro- 
fessional workhouse  nursing,  and  in  1879  the 
Workhouse  Infirmar>  Nursing  Association  was 
formed. 

[Memorials  of  Agnes  Jones  by  her  sister,  1871;  Edwin 
Pran,  Pioneer  Women  in  Victoria's  Reign,  '897;  Margaret 
E.  Tabor,  Pioneer  Women,  2nd  series,  1927;  Cecil 
\^ ood\\!imSm\t\\,  Florence  Nightingale,  1950;  Monica  E. 
Baly,  Florence  S'ightingale  and  the  \ursing  Legac}\  1986.] 

Anne  Baker 

JONES,  Mary  (i  707-1 778),  poet,  was  bom  in 
Oxford  8  .March  1707,  the  second  of  four  chil- 
dren of  Oliver  Jones,  cooper  of  St  Aldates, 
Oxford,  and  his  second  wife,  who  was  one  of  the 
daughters,  probably  Man*-  (born  1670),  of 
Thomas  Penn,  a  yeoman  of  South  Newington 
near  Banbun.  .\lar\- Jones's  elder  brother  Oliver 
became  chanter  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  and 
later  senior  chaplain  of  Christ  Church.  Two 
younger  brothers  did  not  sur\ivc  infancy. 

Jones  learned  French  and  Italian  from  a  mas- 
ter, and  could  translate  from  Italian  by  the  age  of 
sixteen.  She  may  subsequently  have  worked  as  a 
governess  or  tutor.  By  the  early  1730s  she  had 
made  friends  among  an  aristocratic  circle  which 
included  the  Lovelace,  Clayton,  and  Bowyer 
families.  One  of  her  closest  friends  was  .Martha 
Lovelace,  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Baron  Love- 
lace of  Hurley  Iq.v.).  .Martha  Lt)vclacc  became  a 
maid  of  honour  to  (.^ueen  Caroline  in  1732  and  in 
1756  was  appointed  housekeeper  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Jones  often  visited  Lovelace  al  the  castle 
and  later  at  New  Lodge  in  Windsor  I'oresi,  w here 
Lovelace  moved  after  her  marriage  to  Lord 
llenn  Bcauclerk  in  June  1739. 

Jones  was  modest  about  her  poetr\  and  con- 
cealed it  from  her  friends  in  Oxford.  .She  was  sur- 
prised to  distcner  in  April  1742  thai  her  ballad 
'The  La.sh  of  the  Hill'  had  been  published  in 
London.  At  about  thi.s  time  another  poem  of  hers. 


on  the  death  of  Lord  Aubrey  Beauclerk  [q.v.],  was 
published  anonymously  in  London.  Around  1745 
she  published  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Pitt,  comically  chid- 
ing a  neighbour  for  the  state  of  a  wall  between 
their  properties.  In  1750  her  Miscellanies  in  Prose 
and  Verse  was  published  by  subscription  in 
Oxford.  The  \  olume  w  as  w  armly  received  and  the 
London  Magazine  published  excerpts  throughout 
1752.  Jones's  characteristically  gentle  satires  on 
the  lot  of  talented  women  who  lack  means  are 
among  the  most  accomplished  poems  written  by 
w  omen  in  the  eighteenth  centur) . 

Jones  had  numerous  literar\'  acquaintances, 
including  Samuel  Johnson,  Joseph  Spence,  and 
Thomas  Warton  [qq.v.].  Warton  wrote  to  James 
Boswell  [q.v.]  in  1786:  'She  was  a  ver}-  ingenious 
poetess  .  .  .  and,  on  the  whole,  was  a  most  sen- 
sible, agreeable,  and  amiable  woman.' 

Jones  appears  to  have  lived  in  Oxford  through- 
out her  life.  In  1772  her  address  is  recorded  as  16 
Fish  Street  (later  St  .-Mdates);  she  remained  at  this 
address  until  her  death.  She  was  postmistress  of 
Oxford  at  the  end  of  her  life.  She  died  in  Oxford 
10  February  1778  (Jackson's  Oxford  Journal,  14 
Februar>'  1778). 

[Parish  register  of  St  Aldates,  Oxford,  registers  of  South 
Newington,  and  will  of  Thomas  Penn,  1727,  MS  Wills 
Oxon.  145  3  30,  Oxfordshire  Count\  Record  Office, 
Oxford;  H.  Salter  (ed.),  Sun-ey  of  Oxford  in  17J2,  191 2; 
European  Magazine,  vol.  xix,  1791,  pp.  247-8;  Janet 
Todd  (ed.),  .^  Dictionar)'  of  British  and  American  Women 
Writers,  1984;  Roger  Lonsdale  (ed.),  Eighteenth  Centur^' 
Women  Poets:  an  Oxford  Anthology,  1989.] 

Richard  Greene 

JONES,  Robert  (1560-1615),  priest  of  the 
Societ)  of  Jesus,  and  superior  of  the  English 
Mission  1609-13,  was  born  in  1560  near  Chirk, 
Clwyd,  or  in  Oswestr>.  In  1581  he  travelled  to 
France  with  Richard  and  I'rancis  Edwardes  of 
Chirkland,  and  he  w  as  w  ith  Richard  in  Rome  on  6 
November  1582.  He  entered  the  Jesuit  novitiate 
on  26  May  1583.  From  1590  he  was  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  Roman  College  (now  (iregorian 
University)  and  students'  notes  of  his  lectures 
exist  in  several  European  libraries.  1  le  was  sent 
back  to  England  in  1593  and  by  1605  he  had  set 
up  an  organization  of  recusant  W elsh  gentry, 
\Velsh  secular  priests,  and  Jesuits  (centred  in 
Ciwent  and  extending  up  the  marches).  I  lis  con- 
vert, Lady  IVances  .Morgan  ol  Llantarnam, 
funded  the  enterprise  while  Jones  was  her  chap- 
lain. 1  le  maintained  two  Jesuits  in  north  W  ales 
and  two  in  south  \\  ales,  later  based  in  the  'col- 
lege' of  St  I'rances  Xavier  at  a  larm  called  the 
Cwin,  in  Llanrothal,  Herefordshire.  In  1604  he 
sent  students  to  Xalladolid  and  Douai  from 
Shropshire,  W  orcestersiiire,  I  lerefordshire,  and 
(iwent,  and  in  1605  tiie  sherill Ot  Hereford 
accused  'Jones  the  Jesuit,  the  tirebrand  ol  all'  of 
political  subversion. 
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On  30  March  1609  Jones  became  vice-prefect 
of  the  whole  Jesuit  mission  at  a  time  of  severe 
government  repression.  1  Ienr\  Foley's  Records 
contain  fort)  -eight  pages  of  his  letters,  which  dis- 
play resolute  leadership.  In  1 609  he  completed  an 
English  translation  of  a  trtatise  De  Potestate  Papae, 
but  the  Jesuit  general  refused  to  allow  its  publi- 
cation. He  also  wrote  (in  Italian)  the  ston  of  the 
execution  of  Roger  Cadualadr  at  Leominster  in 
1610.  In  appearance  he  was  tall,  broad-faced, 
with  a  high  forehead,  and  large  eyes.  His  health 
declined  in  161 1,  and  he  laid  down  his  office  in 
161 3.  He  died  20  August  161 5  of  a  fall  at  night  on 
his  way  to  baptize  a  child.  By  that  date,  largely 
thanks  to  his  efforts,  there  were  ten  Welsh  Jesuits, 
and  fifty-seven  priests  in  England  and  Wales. 

[Henry  Foley,  Records  of  the  English  Pnnince  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  7  vols.,  1875-83,  vols,  iv,  vi,  vii;  Stonyhurst  .MS 
Atiglia,  ii,  4;  Catholic  Record  Societ;)',  vols,  x  (191 1),  xxx 
(1930),  xxxTJi  (1940),  xlix  (1942);  Archivuni  Romatium 
SJ,  .Angiia,  Epp.  Gen.  i,  transcripts  at  1 14  Mount  St., 
London;  R.  J.  Jenkins  (ed.),  Diciionar)'  ofiVelsh  Biogra- 
phy, 1959;  'VVorcester  Recusant'  \n  Journal  of  the  Horces- 
lenhire  Catholic  History  Societ;\\  no.  47,  June  1986.) 

J.  .VI.  Clfary 

JONES,  Thomas  Gwynn  (i  871-1949),  poet, 
scholar,  and  writer,  was  born  at  Gwyndy  Uchaf 
farm,  Betws-yn-Rhos,  Denbighshire,  10  October 
1 87 1,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Jones,  farmer,  and  his  wife  Jane 
Roberts.  He  was  baptized  Thomas.  By  his  early 
teens  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  publicit)  gained 
through  the  frequency  with  which  his  poems 
appeared  in  the  local  newspapers  and  resorted  to 
using  a  \  ariety  of  noms  de  plume:  his  Bibliography 
lists  over  ninety .  As  I'homas  Jones  was  a  common 
name  he  adopted  'Gwynn'  (Gwy  ndy  means  white 
house)  as  a  second  Christian  name. 

After  leaving  the  village  school  at  fourteen  he 
was  employed  as  a  junior  clerk  in  a  local  estate 
office,  but  was  encouraged  to  receive  private 
tuition  in  classics  and  French,  with  a  view  to 
entering  Oxford  Universitv'.  .\  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia  a  few  weeks  before  the  entrance 
examination  destroyed  his  universit>  hopes,  and 
he  resigned  himself  to  working  on  his  father's 
farm. 

His  poems  so  impressed  Thomas  Gee,  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  influential  weekl\  Batter 
acAimeratt  Cyinrii  (Banner  and  Times  of  Wales) 
that  he  in\  ited  him  to  join  his  staff  as  a  trainee 
journalist.  Towards  the  end  of  1893  he  moved  to 
Liverpool  as  a  freelance.  A  further  bout  of  pneu- 
monia during  1897,  followed  by  depression, 
forced  him  to  return  home  to  rejoin  \  Fanens  a 
sub-editor,  while  also  contributing  to  the  recently 
founded  Xort/i  If  ales  Titttes.  Once  more,  as  in  his 
youth,  he  was  befriended  by  the  Revd  Robert 
Ambrose  Jones  CEmr\s  ap  Iwan'),  a  well-known 
literar)  critic  and  political  commentator,  who  sti- 
mulated his  interest  in  European  languages  and 


literature.  In  1898  he  moved  to  Caernarfon  and 
joined  the  Herald  group  of  newspapers,  where  a 
sympathetic  editor,  Daniel  Rees,  introduced  him 
to  Italian. 

At  the  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  in  1902, 
he  won  the  premier  literary  award  (the  chair)  for 
an  ode  composed  in  the  traditional  strict  metres 
on  'Ymadawiad  Arthur'  (The  Passing  of  .\rthur) 
which  established  him  as  the  precursor  of  a  new 
era  in  \\  elsh  literature.  Two  years  later,  as  joint 
secretar>  of  the  Celtic  congress  held  in  Caernar- 
fon, he  acquired  a  deep  and  fruitful  interest  in 
both  Irish  and  Breton  literatures  which  inspired 
some  of  his  more  notable  odes,  for  example  'Tir- 
na-nOg',  'Broseliawnd',  '.Anatiomaros',  and 
'.Argoed'. 

Endowed,  as  he  was,  with  a  compelling  creative 
genius,  he  drove  himself  with  little  regard  for  his 
own  health  and  welfare,  contributing  (over  and 
above  his  journalistic  duties)  serial  novels,  literar\ 
and  political  commentaries,  and  poems  to  news- 
papers, and  an  increasing  flow  of  scholarly 
articles  and  essays  to  monthly  and  quarterly  jour- 
nals. He  suffered  another  attack  of  pneumonia 
and,  on  medical  advice,  he  spent  the  winter  of 
1905-6  in  Egypt,  where  he  made  a  good  recovery. 

.\t  the  National  Eisteddfod  held  in  the  .\lbert 
Hall  in  1909  he  was  again  awarded  the  chair  for 
an  outstanding  aipdl  (ode)  on  'Gwlad  y  Br>niau' 
(The  Land  of  the  I  lills),  and  soon  after  his  return 
home  he  was  appointed  a  cataloguer  at  the  newly 
founded  National  Library  of  Wales.  During  the 
next  four  years  he  wrote  two  substantial  biogra- 
phies which  were  highly  acclaimed,  those  of  his 
mentor  Emr\s  ap  Iivau,  and  Thomas  Gee,  the  most 
influential  publisher  in  W  ales  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  a  great  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  young  Da\  id  Lloyd  George  (later  Earl  Lloyd- 
George  of  Dwyfor).  He  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  the  development  of  \\  elsh  drama  with  both 
original  plays  and  translations,  w  hile  his  book  on 
Welsh  Folklore  and  Folk-Custom  (1930,  revised 
edn.  1979)  was  the  fruit  of  a  lifelong  study  of  the 
subject. 

,  In  19 13  he  became  reader  in  Welsh  literature 
at  the  University  College  of  Wales  at  Aberys- 
twyth, and  was  awarded  an  M.\.  Six  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  the  Gregy  nog  chair  of  \V  elsh 
literature,  from  which  he  retired  in  1937.  In  that 
year  he  was  appointed  CBE,  and  received  the 
degree  of  honorary  D.Litt.  from  both  the  univer- 
sities of  Wales  and  Ireland.  Gwynn  Jones 
received  many  other  honours  but  none  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  the  publication  of  a  selec- 
tion of  his  poems,  Detholiad  0  Ganiadaii,  by  the 
Gregy  nog  Press  in  1926,  and  the  de  lu.xe  edition, 
issued  in  1932-7  by  Hughes  &  Son,  Wrexham, 
of  six  volumes  of  selected  poems  and  essays. 
Even  so,  in  his  mid-sixties  and  preparing  to 
retire,  he  created  more  than  a  literar\'  stir  with  the 
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publication  of  a  series  of  poems  in  vers  lihre  on 
contemporan  themes  (Fascism,  war,  pacifism) 
which,  in  1944,  were  published  in  a  volume 
entitled  Y Divymyn  (The  Fever)  (2nd  edn.  1972). 
In  1899  he  married  Margaret  Jane  ('Megan') 
(died  1963),  daughter  of  Thomas  Davies,  butcher 
of  Denbigh.  They  had  one  daughter  and  two 
sons.  Thomas  Gwynn  Jones  died  in  Aber)  stv\yth 
7  March  1949  and  was  buried  in  the  town's  public 
cemeterv. 

[David  Jenkins,  Cofiaut  T.  Gtvynn  Jones,  1973;  W. 
Beynon  Davies,  Thomas  Gwynn  Jones,  1970;  D.  Hv^el 
E.  Roberts  (ed.),  Lfyftyddiaeth  Thomas  Gw}nn  Jones: 
Bibliography,  1981.]  David  Jenkins 

JONES,  Thomas  Wharton  (i  808-1 891),  phy- 
siologist and  ophthalmic  surgeon,  was  born  in  St 
.Andrews  9  January  1808,  the  second  of  three 
sons  (there  were  also  three  daughters)  of 
Richard  Jones  (died  1821),  sometime  secretan, 
of  HM  Customs  for  Scotland,  and  his  wife  .Mar- 
garet Cockburn  of  .Ayton  .Mains,  countv  Ber- 
wick. Through  his  maternal  grandmother,  Jones 
fancied  he  could  trace  a  distinguished  ancestn 
back  to  the  Norman  conquest,  but  he  grew  up  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  money  remained  a 
problem  throughout  his  life.  .After  early  edu- 
cation in  Stirling,  Dalmeny,  and  .Musselburgh, 
he  enrolled  in  arts  classes  at  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1822.  Switching  to  medicine,  he  dis- 
tinguished himself,  qualifying  LRCS  in  1827. 
His  appointment  as  demonstrator  in  the  extra- 
mural anatomy  school  of  Robert  Knox  [q.\.] 
coincided  with  the  scandal  of  William  Burke  and 
William  Mare  [qq.v.],  and  Jones  left  Edinburgh 
for  Gla.sgow  in  1829.  There  his  interests  in  oph- 
thalmologv  and  cmbr\ologv  were  cultivated. 
Around  1835  he  moved  to  a  practice  in  Cork; 
after  an  extended  tour  of  continental  univer- 
sities, he  settled  in  London  in  1838. 

Never  a  particularly  successful  medical  prac- 
titioner, Jones  brought  a  sound  scientific  repu- 
tation with  him.  In  .May  1841  he  was  appointed 
lecturer  in  physiologv  at  Charing  Cross  1  lospital 
Medical  School.  1  le  had  been  elected  FRS  in 
1840  and  became  FRCS  in  1844.  From  1851  to 
1 88 1  he  was  professor  of  ophthalmic  medicine 
and  surgery  at  University  College  London,  and 
although  he  inlluenced  the  earliest  microscopical 
investigations  of  Joseph  (later  first  Baron)  Lister 
(q.v.|,  he  never  took  much  part  in  college  life  and 
eventually  became  an  object  of  derision  among 
medical  students,  who  called  him  'Mummy 
Jones'.  I'or  many  years  he  lived  with  his  mother. 

I  lis  scientific  work  was  mostly  microscopical, 
and  included  important  obser\  ations  on  the  blood 
circulation  through  capillaries,  the  mammalian 
mum,  the  pathophysiology  ot  intlammaiioii,  and 
ihc  nature  ol  the  while  blood  corpuscles.  Much  of 
this  was  summarized  in  his  '.State  of  the  Blood 
and  UI(M)d-vcsscls  in  Inllammaticm,  as  Ascer- 


tained by  Experiments,  Injections,  and  Obser- 
vations under  the  .Microscope',  his  .Astley  Cooper 
prize  essay  {Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1850).  His 
Failure  of  Sight  from  Railway  and  Other  Injuries  of 
the  Spine  and  Head  (1869)  was  a  speculative 
attempt  to  apply  his  theories  of  inflammation  to 
clinical  problems. 

Jones  was  a  competent  eye  surgeon,  and  his  A 
Alanual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (1847)  reached  its  third  edi- 
tion in  1865.  He  published  in  addition  shorter 
primers  aimed  at  medical  students  and  general 
practitioners.  His  views  on  the  nature  of  astigma- 
tism were  important  and  he  improved  the  treat- 
ment of  acute  glaucoma.  .After  Hermann  von 
Helmholtz  introduced  his  ophthalmoscope,  Jones 
became  adept  at  using  it,  though  he  had  earlier 
failed  to  recognize  the  significance  of  an  ophthal- 
moscope devised  by  Charles  Babbage  [q.v.]. 

Jones  was  a  religious  man  who  published  a 
treatise  on  natural  theology  and  was  hostile  to  the 
evolutionary  work  of  Charles  Darwin  [q.v.].  He 
was  saved  in  old  age  from  extreme  poverty  by  a 
private  subscription  and,  on  the  recommendation 
of  r.  H.  Huxley  [q.v.],  a  civil  list  pension.  This 
permitted  him  to  retire  to  V  entnor.  Isle  of  Wight, 
where  he  died,  unmarried,  7  November  1891. 
[Sir  Rickman  J.  Godlee,  'Thomas  Wharton  Jones, 
F.R.S.',  British  Journal  of  Ophthalmology,  March  and 
April  1 92 1  (also  separately  printed,  London,  George 
Puiman,  192 1);  Plarr's  Lives  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  vol.  i,  1930,  pp.  628-31; 
Lancet,  vol.  ii,  1891,  pp.  1 256-8. |  W.  F.  BvNU.vt 

JOSSELIN,  Ralph  (1617-1683),  diarist,  was 
born  in  RoxAvell,  Essex,  26  January  161 7,  the  first 
son  and  third  child  ofjohn  Josselin,  farmer,  and 
Anne  his  wife.  1  le  was  educated  at  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  received  his  \i.\  in  1636-7 
and  his  MA  in  1640.  .After  several  moves,  in 
-March  1641  he  became  vicar  of  Earls  C^olne  in 
E.ssex,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Josse- 
lin's  reputation  is  based  on  the  detailed  diary 
which  he  kept  from  5  .August  1644  until  a  few 
davs  before  his  death.  1  le  was  buried  30  August 
1683. 

Josselin  was  a  clergyman  throughout  the  more 
than  forty  years  covered  by  the  diary  and  this, 
above  all,  gave  his  life  its  shape.  The  dian  gives 
an  intimate  record  of  his  ministry  and  ol  his  pri- 
vate doubts  and  triumphs  as  a  Christian.  During 
the  years  1650-6  he  was  particularly  interested  in 
the  promised  second  coming  ol  ( Ihrisl  and  spe- 
culated extensively  on  millenarianism.  I'rom 
1655  to  1656  he  was  especially  learlul  about  the 
(.Quakers  and  records  their  progress  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Between  1660  and  1669  his  diary 
illustrates  the  insecurities  of  the  Restoration  for  a 
man  on  the  borderline  of  Nonconformity.  I  lis 
own  backslidings,  tears  oi  ilealh  and  damnation, 
altitude  to  neighbouring  ministers,  and  many 
other  subjects  are  vividly  recorded. 
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Josselin  gradually  built  up  a  large  farm  in  Earls 
Colne,  starting  with  a  land  purchase  in  1 646.  The 
dian  provides  a  detailed  description  of  farming 
life  in  the  middle  of  the  centurv :  the  price  of  com- 
modities, state  of  the  hanest,  debts  and  loans, 
yearly  accounts  of  his  estate,  the  weather,  manor- 
ial transfers,  and  farming  methods. 

Josselin  was  married  28  October  1640  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Constable  of  Olney,  Buck- 
inghamshire. His  wife  had  ten  live-born  children, 
six  daughters  and  four  sons.  There  are  numerous 
allusions  to  the  rearing  of  the  children,  from  the 
agonies  of  pregnancy  and  child-bearing,  weaning 
and  teething  and  walking,  through  to  apprentice- 
ship and  marriage.  We  also  learn  much  of  the 
deep  but  often  difficult  relationship  of  husband 
and  wife.  P'amily  and  kinship  relations  in  an  Essex 
village  are  laid  open  to  us  through  the  diary. 

Josselin's  life  as  a  villager,  village  events, 
epidemics,  small  accidents,  crimes,  witchcraft 
beliefs,  fires,  friendships,  and  conflicts  are  vividly 
recorded.  Likewise  his  interest  in  local,  national, 
and  international  politics  is  well  shown.  He 
ser\ed  with  the  Parliamentary  army  as  a  chaplain 
on  two  occasions,  although  he  also  disapprov ed  of 
putting  the  king  to  death.  1  lis  frequent  comments 
on  events  occurring  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  in 
England  show  how  well  informed  and  absorbed 
were  the  lower  levels  of  the  'political  nation'  at 
this  period. 

Intimate  details  of  Josselin's  heahh,  moving 
descriptions  of  the  frequently  fatal  sickness  of  his 
children,  and  numerous  comments  on  the  epide- 
mics which  afflicted  the  \illage  re\eal  another 
side  of  his  character.  The  overriding  importance 
of  death  and  disease  in  the  seventeenth  century 
have  seldom  found  such  a  chronicler.  Josselin  was 
schoolmaster  of  Earls  Colne  from  1650  to  1658 
and  we  learn  about  education  and  about  his  own 
reading  habits,  as  well  as  his  theories  and  even  his 
dreams. 

Josselin  himself  does  not  emerge  from  his  diary 
as  lovable  or  even  endearing.  His  conscientious 
and  suffering  figure  simply  stands  before  us,  to 
wonder  at,  pity ,  and,  for  all  its  frailty,  respect.  He 
stands  alongside  Samuel  Pepys,  Oliver  Heyw  ood, 
James  Woodforde,  and  Francis  Kilvert  [qq.v.] — 
the  great  English  diarists. 

[Alan  Macfarlane,  The  Family  Life  of  Ralph  Josselin:  a 
Sneiileetilh  Century  Cler^'nian,  1970;  iiletn  (ed.),  fhe 
Diar\' of  Ralph  Josselin,  i6i(y-i6Hj(,  1976.) 

Ala.n  .\Iacf.\rla.\k 

JOURDAIN,  (Emily)  Margaret  (1876-195 1), 
authority  on  English  furniture  and  decoration, 
was  born  15  August  1876  in  Derwent,  Derby- 
shire, the  eighth  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  five 
daughters  of  the  Revd  Francis  Jourdain,  vicar  of 
Derwent  Woodlands,  Derbyshire,  and  his  wife 
Emily,  daughter  of  Charles  Clay  (q.v.],  a  Man- 
chester surgeon.   Stories  about  her  childhood 


suggest  that  she  was  shrewd,  self-reliant,  and 
unorthodox.  She  rejected  Christianity:  i  don't 
want  to  hear  any  more  about  that  poor  man,'  she 
is  said  to  have  told  her  governess. 

Margaret  had  little  affinity  with  her  siblings, 
including  her  brother  Francis  [q.v.],  an  ornitholo- 
gist, and  her  sister  Eleanor,  author,  with  C.  .\.  E. 
Moberly,  oi  The  Adventure.  She  was  privately  edu- 
cated, and  then  went  to  Lady  Margaret  Hall, 
Oxford,  where  she  took  a  third  class  in  classical 
honour  moderations  in  1897.  On  her  father's 
death  in  1898,  Margaret  moved  with  her  mother 
to  lodgings  in  Cambridge,  and  then  to  Broad- 
winter  Farm,  Dorset.  But  family  life  and  obli- 
gations were  not  to  her  liking,  and  she  left  home 
whenever  she  could  afford  to  do  so. 

By  earning  a  pittance  as  a  contributor  to 
learned  periodicals,  she  managed  from  time  to 
time  to  share  rooms  in  London  with  friends.  She 
translated  from  the  classics  and  the  French  sym- 
bolist poets.  Lord  Alfred  Douglas  (q.v.],  editor  of 
the  A cadetny  between  1907  and  1910,  published 
her  occasional  verse,  induding.^w  Outdoor  Bra' i- 
UT}'  (1909),  a  collection  of  pastoral  prose  poems. 
Haunted  by  penury  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  she 
habitually  made  notes  over  other  people's  letters 
and  wrote  her  own  on  the  back  of  old  laundry 
bills. 

During  \\  orld  \\  ar  I  she  met  the  novelist  \\y 
Compton-Burnett  [q.v.].  In  October  1919,  at  the 
age  of  forty-three,  she  moved  into  hy's  flat, 
thereby  establishing  a  friendship  which  brought 
the  two  ladies  considerable  renown.  From  poetry 
Margaret  Jourdain's  interests  gradually  shifted  to 
furniture  and  decorative  artefacts.  Between  1903 
and  1 9 10  she  wrote  nearly  sixty  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  lace,  samplers,  stumpwork,  wall- 
papers, tea  caddies,  silks,  and  velvets.  Edward 
Hudson  of  Country  Life  enlisted  her  ser\ices  in 
making  that  periodical  the  exponent  of  culture 
and  the  arts  to  a  wide  public.  In  19 10  her  The 
History  of  English  Secular  Embroidery  appeared  and 
it  was  followed  in  191 4  by  Furniture  in  England 
from  1660  to  I J  JO  and  Decoration  in  England  from 
1660  to  1770,  albeit  both  under  the  name  of  the 
fashionable  decorator  Francis  Lenygon,  by 
whom  Margaret  was  casually  employed.  .\  suc- 
cession of  books  on  kindred  subjects  was  pub- 
lished by  Batsford.  Decoratiie  Plastenvork  of  the 
Renaissance  (1927)  was  the  first  to  treat  of  that 
particular  craft.  Margaret  Jourdain  was  one  of 
ten  contributors  to  Percy  .\lacquoid  and  H.  C. 
Ralph  Edwards's  massive  three-volume  The  Dic- 
tionary oj  English  Furniture  (1924-7). 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  1939  brought  these 
pursuits  to  a  temporary  halt.  Ihey  were  resumed 
by  the  publication,  jointly  with  H.  C.  Ralph 
Edwards,  of  Georgian  Cabinet-Makers  (1944),  the 
first  serious  recognition  of  furniture  designers 
other  than  Thomas  Chippendale,  George 
Hepplewhite,  and  Thomas  Sheraton  [qq.v.].  The 
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Ifork  of  William  Kent  (1948),  though  strictly  fac- 
tual and  dn,  was  also  original  and  scholarly. 
Lastly,  English  Interior  Decoration  1500  to  i8jo 
(1950)  was  a  worthy  symposium  of  a  life's  study  of 
the  ancillar)  arts. 

Margaret  Jourdain  was  squat,  broad,  and  plain. 
Dressed  in  clothes  subfusc  and  neat  she  favoured 
large  hats  with  rampageous  feathers.  At  the  end 
of  a  long  gold  chain  she  carried  a  Georgian  spy- 
glass which  she  applied  in  a  rather  menacing 
manner  to  a  small,  beady  eye.  Her  speech  was 
clipped  and  deprecaton, ,  yet  she  was  sought  after 
by  a  host  of  admirers  who  held  her  in  awe  and 
sometimes  felt  affection  for  her.  She  was 
extremely  generous  to  aspiring  young  art  histor- 
ians. Records  of  the  gatherings  around  her  and 
I\y  Compton-Bumett's  ample  though  moderate 
table  at  Braemar  Mansions,  Kensington,  have 
contributed  to  the  mytholog\  of  English  literary 
anecdote.  The  bluestocking  pair  dispensed 
eccentricit)  and  cheer.  To  hy's  irreparable  loss 
Margaret  died  from  heart  failure  6  April  1951  in 
the  Charing  Cross  Hospital.  Her  last  words  were, 
'Don't  let  Day  [their  maid]  eat  all  the  Elvas 
plums.'  She  was  unmarried. 

(Hilan  Spurling,  hy  Wlten  Young,  1974,  and  Secrets  of  a 
H Oman's  Heart,  1984;, 4  Cottversation  between  I.  Cotnpton- 
Bumett  and  M.  Jourdain,  Orion:  a  .Miscellany,  vol.  i, 
1945;  personal  knowledge.)  Ja.mfs  Lees-Milne 

JOY,  David  (1825-1903),  engineer  and  inventor, 
was  born  3  March  1825  in  Leeds,  one  of  the  five 
sons  of  Edward  Joy,  oil-mill  owner  of  Leeds,  and 
his  wife  Ruth.  He  showed  keen  interest  in 
machinery  from  his  early  days  and  made  ship  and 
engine  models,  including  a  charcoal-fired  model 
locomotive  which  ran  at  the  Leeds  exhibition  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  went  to  Wesley  College,  Shef- 
field, where  he  studied  engineering  drawing  and 
The  Steam  Engine  hy  Thomas  Iredgold  [q.v.]. 

Joy  entered  his  father's  seed-crushing  and  oil- 
refining  works  in  1841.  He  then  started  an 
apprenticeship  with  Fenton,  .Murray  &  Jackson, 
locomotive  builders.  When  this  firm  closed  down 
in  1843  he  transferred  to  the  locomotive  drawing 
office  of  the  Railway  Foundry  works,  Leeds,  of 
Messrs  Shepherd  &  Todd,  where  he  became  act- 
ing chief  draughtsman.  I  lere  in  1847  he  designed 
the  famous  'Jenny  Lind'  2-2-2  t)pe  express  loco- 
motive for  the  Londcm,  Brighton  and  South 
Coast  Railway.  Tested  on  the  .Midland  Railway  in 
the  following  year,  one  of  these  machines  aver- 
aged 56  m.p.h.  for  sixty-four  miles.  This  type  had 
considerable  influence  on  locomotive  design  for 
many  years.  In  1850  Joy  and  Edward  Uilson 
patented  twin  boilers  working  in  parallel  within 
the  same  casing. 

In  1850  Joy  became  superintendent  of  the 
Nottingham  and  (irantham  Railway  and  in  1853 
of  the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton, 
both  of  which  were  operated  under  contract  by 


E.  B.  Wilson  &  Co.  Here  all  his  skill  and  experi- 
ence were  fully  stretched  in  keeping  the  senice 
running  despite  frequent  breakdowns  of  second- 
hand and  unsatisfacton  locomotives.  Returning 
to  the  Railway  Foundry  in  1855,  he  was  involved 
in  the  building  of  the  'farm  engine'  of  Robert  Wil- 
lis [q.v.],  the  forerunner  of  the  tractor  and  road 
locomotive,  and  in  1857  built  a  double  expansion 
marine  engine  with  innovative  features.  In  1859 
he  became  manager  of  De  Bergue's,  bridge- 
builders  of  Manchester,  and  took  out  patents  for 
an  improved  steam  hammer  whose  manufacture 
was  started  in  his  own  Cleveland  engine  works  in 
Middlesbrough. 

In  1874  he  went  to  the  Barrow  Shipbuilding 
Co.  as  manager  of  the  water-tube  boiler  depart- 
ment, becoming  secretary  in  1876.  In  1879,  fol- 
lowing several  years'  work,  he  patented  his  radial 
valve  gear,  of  simple  and  compact  design,  to  give 
improved  steam  distribution  in  locomotive  and 
marine  engines.  This  was  applied  in  1880  to  a 
new  LNWR  design  of  0-6-0  freight  locomotive. 
Well  over  3,000  locomotives  of  the  LNAVR,  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  other  railways  were 
fitted  with  Joy's  valve  gear,  which  was  also  applied 
by  Maudslay  &c  Co.  to  marine  engines,  where  a 
saving  of  25  per  cent  in  space  and  weight  was 
achieved. 

In  1882  Joy,  with  his  sons,  set  up  an  engineer- 
ing consultancy  practice  in  Westminster  to  con- 
tinue and  develop  applications  of  his  inventions. 
Among  his  many  in\entions  one  of  the  most 
important,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  1 885  inventions  exhibition,  was  the 
conjugating  mechanism  enabling  the  three  valves 
of  a  triple-e.xpansion  marine  engine  to  be  driven 
by  only  rsvo  sets  of  valve  gear.  Thirt)  years  later 
this  principle  was  applied  to  locomotives,  and 
over  1 ,000  were  so  equipped.  I  le  was  a  member 
of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers,  and  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Archi- 
tects in  England  and  in  the  USA. 

In  1867  Joy  married  Kate,  daughter  of  C.  F. 
I  lumbert  of  \\  atfbrd.  They  had  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Joy  died  in  1  lampstead,  London, 
14  March  1903. 

[Proceedinfrs  oj  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  \oI. 
l\iv,  May  1903,  pp.  357-60;  C.  I  lamilton  I'.ilis,  'i'amous 
Locomotive  l-.nginecrs  \i\,  David  Joy',  Locomotive, 
Railway  ( Carriage  and  Wagon  Rnicw,  15  June  1940; 
H.  .\.  V.  Hulleid,  The Aspinall  Era,  1967.I' 

Georgf.  W.  Carpkntkr 

JOYCE,  William  Brooke  (1906- 1946),  Fascist 
and  wartime  broadcaster  in  English  from  Nazi 
(iermany,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  ^ork,  24 
April  1906,  the  eldest  of  three  sons  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Michael  IVancis  Joyce,  an  Irish 
Catholic  building  contractor  from  county  Mayo 
who  emigrated  to  llie  I  nilid  States,  and  his  wife 
(iertrude  ImuIK  Brooke,  the  daughter  of  a  doctor 
of  Irish  Frotestant  descent  living  in  Shaw,  Lan- 
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cashire.  The  Joyces  returned  to  Ireland  in  1909, 
and  William  was  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  where  he  excelled 
in  Latin,  French,  and  German.  The  Joyces  were 
staunchly  British,  and,  like  many  loyalists,  felt 
betrayed  by  the  Irish  treat)  of  1921.  Two  days 
after  its  signing,  Joyce  went  to  England  and  joined 
the  army,  but  was  discharged  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  was  only  sixteen.  An  ardent 
patriot,  he  drifted  into  right-wing  political  move- 
ments, and  in  1924,  in  an  affray  with  communists 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  he  received  a  deep 
razor-slash  on  the  right  side  of  his  face,  which  left 
a  permanent  scar.  I  le  first  came  to  prominence  as 
a  speaker  when  he  joined  the  British  Union  of 
Fascists,  founded  by  Sir  Oswald  .Vlosley  [q.v.], 
after  some  years  at  Birkbeck  College  where  he 
obtained  a  first-class  honours  degree  in  English, 
and  he  helped  to  found  a  National  Socialist  party 
in  London. 

In  1933  he  took  out  a  British  passport,  falsely 
claiming  his  place  of  birth  as  Galway,  Ireland.  He 
had  by  this  time  divorced  his  first  wife.  He 
renewed  his  passport  in  August  1939,  and  trav- 
elled with  his  second  wife  to  Berlin,  where  (not 
without  difficulty)  he  pursued  Josef  Goebbels's 
propaganda  ministr\  to  employ  him  as  an  editor 
and  announcer  for  radio  broadcasts  in  English. 
Joyce's  drawling  nasal  deliver)  (the  result  of  a 
broken  nose  in  his  schooldays)  attracted  wide- 
spread interest  in  Britain,  where  no  restrictions 
were  placed  on  listening  to  enemy  broadcasts, 
and  he  was  quickly  dubbed  'Lord  I  law-Haw',  a 
kind  of  malign  Bertie  Wooster  (see  Sir  P.  G. 
VVodehouse,  q.v.),  whose  opinions  were  a  subject 
only  for  entertainment.  The  authorities  were  dis- 
concerted, however,  when  the  broadcasts  pro- 
voked an  extraordinan,  wave  of  rumours,  mostly 
concerned  with  town  clocks,  and  suggesting  that 
German  spies  were  ever\"vvhere.  In  1944  Adolf 
I  litler  awarded  him  the  cross  of  war  merit,  first 
class. 

He  was  shot  in  the  thigh  while  trving  to  avoid 
arrest  at  the  Danish  frontier  in  May  1945,  ^^^ 
tried  for  treason  in  London  in  September. 
Although  he  was  an  American  citizen,  the  pros- 
ecution argued  that  by  taking  a  British  passport 
he  owed  allegiance  to  the  Crown.  1  le  was  found 
guilt)  and  sentenced  to  death,  and,  after  his 
appeal  to  the  I  louse  of  Lords  was  rejected,  he  was 
hanged  at  Wandsworth  prison  3  Januan  1946. 

In  1927  he  married  Hazel  Kathleen  Barr. 
They  were  di\orced  in  1937  and  in  the  same  year 
he  married  Margaret  Cairns  \\  hite,  daughter  of  a 
Lancashire  textile-warehouse  manager  of  Irish 
descent.  There  were  two  daughters  of  the  first 
marriage  and  no  childVen  of  the  second. 

[John  A.  Cole,  Lord  Haw- Han> — and  William  "Joyce:  the 
FullSloo\  i964;John  W .  Hall  (ed.),  The  Trial  of  Hilliam 
Joyce,  1946.1  A.  T.  Q.  Stewart 


JUDDE,  Sir  Andrew  (f.i 492-1 558),  merchant 
and  alderman  of  London  and  founder  of  Ton- 
bridge  School,  was  born  the  third  son  of  John 
Judde,  gentleman,  of  Tonbridgc,  Kent,  and  his 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  \'alentine  Chiche  and 
grand-niece  of  .\rchbishop  Henn.  Chichele 
[q.v.].  He  was  apprenticed  in  1509  to  John  Buk- 
nell,  a  skinner  of  London  and  merchant  of  the 
Staple  of  Calais,  and  took  up  his  freedom  as  a 
member  of  the  Skinners'  Company  in  1520  (he 
was  master  in  1533  and  five  times  thereafter).  He 
profited  initially  from  exports  of  English  wool 
through  Calais,  and  he  remained  heavily  involved 
there:  he  was  mayor  of  the  Staple  in  1552,  1555 
(when  he  entertained  King  Philip  of  Spain  in  the 
city),  and  1558.  But  he  also  had  interests  in  the 
cloth  trade;  he  dealt  in  lead,  alum,  and  bullion;  he 
lent  money,  arranged  loans  for  the  Crown,  and 
bought  and  sold  ex-monastic  land;  he  was  a  pro- 
moter of  early  voyages  to  Russia  and  W  est  .Africa, 
and  a  founder-member  of  the  Russia  Company. 
It  is  highly  unlikely  that  he  himself  travelled  to 
.\lusco\y  and  Guinea,  as  a  later  epitaph  alleged 
(though  he  had  an  elephant's  head  displayed  as  a 
curiosit)  in  his  house),  but  he  was  certainly  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  prominent  of  overseas  mer- 
chants in  early  Tudor  London. 

He  was  also  a  public  figure  of  some  note,  being 
alderman  from  1541  and  lord  mayor  in  1 550-1, 
when  he  had  to  deal  with  the  problems  caused  by 
dearth  and  by  the  1 55 1  'calling  down'  of  the  coin- 
age. 'Judde's  Law',  regulating  the  estates  and 
marriages  of  orphan  children  of  freemen  of  Lon- 
don, was  passed  during  his  mayoralt) .  I  le  was  a 
member  of  commercial  deputations  to  the  coun- 
cil, one  of  the  Cit)  elite  who  gave  nominal  assent 
to  the  accession  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  [q.v.]  by  sign- 
ing the  letters  patent  of  1553  in  her  favour,  and 
then  one  of  those  organizing  the  defence  of  Lon- 
don in  1554  on  behalf  of  Queen  .Mar)  against 
rebels  led  by  Sir  Thomas  \\  yatt  (q.v.j.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  religious  inclinations,  but,  like  his 
friend  Sir  Thomas  White  [q.v.],  he  had  many 
charitable  interests.  He  was  treasurer  of  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital  when  it  was  remodelled 
in  1547,  and  sur\ eyor-general  of  all  the  London 
hospitals  in  1557-8.  M  the  end  of  his  mayoralty 
he  founded  six  almshouses  at  St  Helen's  Bis- 
hopsgate,  with  the  Skinners  as  trustees,  and  in 
May  1553  he  obtained  letters  patent  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  free  school,  'Tonbridge  School,  again 
with  the  Skinners'  Company  as  trustees.  The 
founder  stressed  the  importance  of  instruction  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  school  was 
built  by  the  time  of  Judde's  death  and  endowed 
with  propert)  worth  £60  3s.  8d.  a  year.  Its  first 
master  was  John  Proctor  [q.v.],  fellow  of  .All 
Souls,  Chichele's  foundation,  and  author  of  the 
account  of  Wyatt's  rebellion  which  notes  Judde's 
part  in  the  defence  of  London  bridge. 
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Judde  married  three  times:  first,  Mar>-, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  .Mirt\n,  himself  a  skin- 
ner and  lord  mayor  of  London  in  1518;  second, 
Agnes,  about  whom  nothing  is  known;  and  third, 
.\Iar\,  daughter  of  Thomas  Mathews  of  Colches- 
ter and  wealthy  w  idow  of  another  skinner,  Tho- 
mas Langton.  Three  children  sur\ived  from  the 
first  marriage,  John,  Richard,  and  Alice,  who 
married  Thomas  Smith  [q.v.],  the  customs 
official,  and  one  daughter  from  the  third,  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  Sir  William  Morgan  of  Mon- 
mouthshire. Sir  Thomas  Smith  (i558?-i625?, 


q.v.),  Judde's  grandson,  was  a  later  benefactor  of 
Tonbridge  School.  Judde  died  4  September 
1558,  leaving  lands  in  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hert- 
fordshire worth  £141  p. a.  to  his  widow,  with 
reversion  to  John  and  Richard.  I  le  was  buried  in 
St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  London. 

|H.  S.Xere-Hodge,  Sir Andreipyudde,  1953;  T.  S.  Wil- 
lan,  The  Musany  Merchants  of  I  ^-i^,  1953;  W.  K.Jordan, 
'Social  Institutions  in  Kent  1 480-1660',  Archaeologia 
Caniiana,  vol.  Ixxt,  1961;  F.  Lambarde,  'Sir  Andrew 
)udde\  Archaeologia  Canliaiia,  vol.  xliii,  1931.] 

P.AUL  Sl.\ck 
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KARNO,  Fred  (i  866-1 941),  comedian,  was 
born  Frederick  John  Westcott  26  March  1866  in 
Exeter,  the  eldest  of  the  six  sons  and  the  seven 
children  of  John  Westcott,  cabinet-maker  and 
french  polisher  of  Exeter,  and  his  wife  Emily 
Bowden,  also  of  Exeter.  I  le  had  a  perfunctory 
elementarv  educadon  in  Exeter  and  Notdngham. 

He  began  as  a  circus  acrobat  and  g>  mnast  with 
the  Karno  Trio  (from  which  he  took  his  stage 
name  in  the  1880s),  but,  by  the  1890s,  he  had 
developed  his  flair  for  low  comedy,  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  an  entrepreneur  of  often 
'speechless'  sketches.  From  Karno's  Fun  Factor) 
in  Camber\vell  he  sent  forth  teams  of  comedians 
to  perform  his  endless  series  of  slapstick  mini- 
shows  as  set  pieces  on  music-hall  bills.  1  Ic  had  an 
early  success  with  'Jail  Birds',  while  other  fa\  our- 
ites  were  'The  Football  Match',  starring  Harr\ 
VVeldon  as  Stiff\  the  goalkeeper,  and  'Karno's 
Komics'.  I  lowever,  the  cameo  which  won  ever- 
lasdng  fame  was  'Mumming  Birds',  first  per- 
formed in  1904  at  the  Star  Music  Hall, 
Bermondsey.  Fhis  is  reputed  to  be  the  funniest 
burlesque  of  music-hall  there  has  been,  and,  with 
its  stage  within  a  stage,  it  ran  in  one  form  or 
another  for  thirtv  years. 

In  19 13  he  expended  a  huge  part  of  the  fortune 
he  had  gathered  on  buying  Tagg's  Island  on  the 
Thames  in  I  lampton  and  there  built  his  'Karsino' 
at  a  cost  of  £70,000.  The  outbreak  of  World  War 
I  ruined  all  chance  of  its  success,  and  he  never 
quite  recovered  financially  or  professionally.  He 
ran  an  off-licence  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

His  'Army'  gave  either  a  solid  start  or  valuable 
experience  to  dozens  of  comedians.  (Sir)  Charles 
Chaplin  [q.v.]  was  spotted  as  a  film  prospect  when 
with  a  Karno  company,  while  other  famous 
names  associated  with  him  include  Stan  Jefferson 
(Laurel,  q.v.,  of  Laurel  and  I  lardy),  Fred  Kitchen 
(of  the  famous  catchphrase,  'Meredith,  we're  in') 
Will  Hay  [q.v.],  Sandy  Powell,  Wee  Georgie 
Wood,  and  Max  Miller.  Immortalized  by  the  sol- 
dier)' in  the  war  of  1 914-18,  Fred  Karno's  .Army 
lives  on  as  a  descriptor  of  chaotic  organization. 

I  le  married  Edith,  daughter  of  John  Cuthbert, 
journeyman  rope  manufacturer  of  Stockport,  in 
Lambeth,  15  Januar)  1889.  They  were  to  have 
eight  children,  of  whom  six  died  in  extreme 
infancy  and  only  tw  o  sons,  Frederick  .Arthur  and 
Leslie,  survived.  On  16  June  1927,  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  he  married  Marie  Theresa  Laura, 


daughter  of  Thomas  William  Moore  of  London, 
theatrical  manager  and  co-founder  of  the  Moore 
and  Burgess  Minstrels.  P'red  Karno  died  17  Sep- 
tember 1 94 1  near  Poole,  Dorset. 
(J.  P.  Gallagher,  Fred  Kama — Master  oj Mirth  and  Team, 
1 971;  S.  Theodore  Felstead,  Stan  mho  Made  the  Halls, 
1 946. 1  Eric  .Midwinter 

K.'\UFFMAN,  Niklaus  (r.i  620-1 687),  mathe- 
matician   and    astronomer.    [See    MERC.vroR, 

MCOL.\US.] 

KEENAN,  Sir  Patrick  Joseph  (1826- 1894), 
Irish  educationist  and  administrator,  was  born, 
probably  in  Dublin,  in  1826,  the  son  of  John  Kee- 
nan  esquire  of  Phibsborough,  Dublin,  and  his 
wife  .Mar) ,  daughter  of  Patrick  Sherlock  of  Dub- 
lin. He  had  at  least  one  sister.  He  was  educated  at 
Ratoath  National  School,  count)  .\leath,  and 
trained  as  a  teaching  monitor  at  the  Central 
Model  Schools  of  the  Board  of  National  Edu- 
cation, -Marlborough  Street,  DubUn.  In  1845  he 
was  appointed  headmaster  of  the  Central  Model 
Schools  and  in  1 848  a  district  inspector  of  the 
National  Board.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  to 
become  head  inspector  (1855),  chief  of  inspec- 
tion (1859),  and  resident  commissioner  of 
nadonal  educadon  (1871-94). 

A  man  of  marked  abilit),  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Irish  education  were  widely  recog- 
nized. He  was  both  the  child  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation system  and  its  architect.  In  1857  he 
published  a  pamphlet  Model  Schools — a  Sketch  of 
their  Suture  and  Objects,  and  in  1868  was  called  as 
a  leading  witness  to  the  royal  commission  on 
priman  educadon  (Ireland).  As  a  Catholic  and 
exemplar  civil  servant  he  acted  as  adviser  to  and 
mediator  between  the  government  and  the  Cath- 
olic Church  authorities.  He  was  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  the  system  of 'payment  by  results'  which 
was  introduced  into  Irish  national  schools  in 
1872,  and  as  such  was  appointed  by  the  British 
government  to  report  on  the  education  system  of 
Trinidad  in  1869  and  that  of  Malta  in  1878.  In 
both  colonies  his  Irish  experience  of  the  problems 
of  language  and  religion  in  education  proved 
invaluable. 

•Among  his  main  achievements  as  resident 
commissioner  were  the  passing  of  the  Interme- 
diate Education  Act  (1878)  which  established  a 
system  of  'payment  by  results'  for  secondar) 
schools,  based  on  success  in  public  examinadons; 
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the  recognition  of  the  Irish  language  as  an  'extra' 
subject  (for  resuh  fees)  in  national  schools  from 
1879;  the  provision  of  state  grants  for  denomina- 
tional teacher-training  colleges;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  compulsor>  free  education  by  the  1892 
Irish  Education  Act.  He  also  gained  popularity 
with  national  schoolteachers  by  his  official  recog- 
nition of  their  newly  formed  union — the  Irish 
National  Teachers'  Organization.  He  gave  evi- 
dence on  Irish  education  to  both  the  royal  com- 
mission on  technical  instruction  (188 1-4)  and  the 
royal  commission  on  the  workings  of  the  Elemen- 
tar\  Education  Act  (England  and  Wales) 
(1886-8). 

In  his  later  years  he  suffered  ill  health  and  his 
work  was  curtailed.  He  was  appointed  CB  (187 1), 
KCMG  (1881),  PC  (1885),  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  JP  for  county  Dublin. 
He  was  president  of  the  education  department  of 
the  social  science  congress  held  in  Dublin  in 
1881. 

Keenan  married  Elizabeth  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Michael  Quin,  JP,  of  Watenille,  count)  Limer- 
ick, in  i860.  They  had  two  sons.  Keenan  died  at 
Delville,  Glasnenn,  near  Dublin,  i  November 
1894. 

(Fiachra  O'Dubhthaigh,  'A  review  of  the  contribution  of 
Sir  Patrick  Keenan  (1826-1894)  to  the  Development  of 
Irish  and  British  Colonial  Education',  M.Kii.  thesis 
(1974)  for  Trinit)  College,  Dublin;  Thom's  Dublin 
directories.,  obituan  in  Irish  Times,  4  November  1894.) 

Slsan  M.  Parkf.s 

KELL,  Sir  Vernon  George  Waldegrave  (i  873- 
1942),  intelligence  officer,  was  born  in  Great 
Yarmouth  21  November  1873,  the  only  son  of 
Major  Waldegrave  Charles  Vernon  Kell  of  the 
South  Staffordshire  Regiment,  who  ser\ed  in  a 
number  of  Imperial  outposts  and  with  distinction 
in  the  Zulu  wars,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
Polish  count  named  Konarpki,  with  exiled  rela- 
tives in  other  parts  ot  Europe  by  whom  her  son 
was  helped  to  become  an  accomplished  linguist. 
Before  entering  Sandhurst,  he  was  privately  edu- 
cated and  in  1894  joined  his  father's  old  regi- 
ment, in  which  his  languages  immediately  proved 
useful.  I  le  became  an  interpreter  in  French  and 
(ierman  and  in  1899  was  posted  to  .Mo.scow  for 
further  language  studies  and  in  1900  to  Shanghai, 
where  he  sened  in  the  Boxer  campaign  and  was 
mentioned  in  despatches.  Later  he  became  chair- 
man of  the  Japan  Society. 

In  time  for  her  to  accompany  him  to  (ihina,  he 
married  (Constance  Rawdon,  daughter  of  James 
W.  Scott  of  Westlands,  (|ueenstown,  county 
Cork.  'I"he>  had  two  s(»ns  and  one  daughter.  On 
returning  lo  England  he  sened  as  a  staff  captain 
in  the  War  Office  and  then  as  an  assistant  sec- 
rclar)  lo  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  an 
appointment  which  was  10  alter  completely  the 
counic  of  his  career. 


During  the  span  of  his  appointment,  the  CID 
was  considering  how  best  to  fill  a  serious  gap 
in  the  countr)'s  defence  arrangements.  There 
existed  no  organization  to  cope  with  the  rising 
dangers  of  German  espionage  nor  one  to  obtain 
secret  intelligence  on  German  militar\  expansion. 
The  Committee  finally  proposed  and  the  cabinet 
approved  the  creation  of  a  Secret  Sen  ice  Bureau 
to  cover  both  these  functions.  .\i  thirty  -six  years 
of  age  Kell  was  chosen  as  one  of  its  first  two 
directors  and  shortly  aftenvards  took  over  full 
responsibility  for  the  defensive  side.  I  le  was  to 
hold  this  position  for  the  next  thirty  -one  years  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  founding  father 
of  the  organization  which  later  became  known  as 

Ml5- 

Kell  started  work  in  October  igog  and  was 
characteristically  slow  and  methodical  in  his 
approach  to  his  utterly  new  functions.  By  191 4  he 
still  employed  only  three  officers,  one  barrister, 
and  seven  clerks.  Nevertheless,  on  the  first  night 
of  the  war  he  was  able  to  round  up  a  ring  of 
twenty  -one  German  spies  in  an  effectively  timed 
and  executed  coup  which  probably  deprived  the 
Germans  of  any  information  on  Britain's  initial 
military  dispositions.  By  the  end  of  the  war  he 
accounted  for  thirt\-five  more  spies  to  complete  a 
wartime  record  which  impressed  the  general  staff 
and  ensured  the  continuance  of  his  organization 
into  the  peace,  though  on  a  much  reduced  basis 
from  his  final  wartime  strength  of  800. 

The  period  between  the  wars  coincided  with 
the  remainder  of  his  working  life  and  was  highly 
formative  for  Britain's  later  intelligence  system. 
In  19 19  a  Secret  Sen  ice  committee  of  senior 
ministers  was  established  to  monitor  its  develop- 
ment and  decide  the  delicate  issues  involved  in 
fitting  it  into  its  democratic  framework.  This  took 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  193 1  that  Kell  was 
chosen  as  the  director  around  whom  something 
like  a  national  security  sen  ice  could  be  built.  This 
meant  adding  a  civil  commitment  to  his  existing 
military  one  and  augmenting  his  staff  from 
selected  members  of  the  civilian  staff  at  Scotland 
Yard.  It  was  a  considerable  tribute  to  his  growing 
reputation  in  high  official  circles,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  proposed  for  it  by  Sir  John  Anderson  (later 
\  iscount  \Vaverley,  q.v.),  then  permanent  under- 
secretar\  at  the  Home  Office,  indicates  that  he 
already  enjoyed  the  trust  of  the  home  depart- 
ments he  would  henceforth  be  sening. 

Kell  was  appointed  CB  in  19 17  and  KBE  in 
i()i().  1  le  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  I  lonour 
and  had  many  other  foreign  decorations.  I  le 
reached  the  rank  of  major-general  and  received 
the  Jubilee  medal  in  1935.  ' '^"  ^^''''  ''  calm, 
modest,  and  patient  man,  which  made  it  seem 
obvious  that  fly-fishing  was  his  chosen  hobby. 
I'rom  first  lo  last  he  kept  himselfOut  of  the  public 
limelight.  I  le  selected  his  staff  by  personal 
recommendation  and  from  nun  neariim  the  end 
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of  their  careers  in  other  public  sen  ices,  the  army 
and  na\A',  the  home  and  overseas  police.  It  was  a 
safe  and  economical  procedure  which  also 
initially  guaranteed  the  loyalty  and  discretion 
needed  for  the  maintenance  of  securit) .  He  ruled 
his  staff  with  a  light  touch  and  a  delightful  sense 
of  humour,  thereby  setting  standards  of  unity  and 
comradeship  which  were  gratefully  inherited  by 
his  successors.  But  the  end  of  the  1930s  was  a 
time  of  trial  for  him.  I  lis  health  began  to  fail  as  a 
result  of  severe  attacks  of  asthma.  He  worried 
over  the  pace  of  his  build-up,  which  he  knew 
should  be  quickened  though  resources  for  this 
were  severely  limited.  In  the  early  summer  of 
1940  he  was  quietly  retired  and  he  died  at 
Emberton,  Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  27  .March 
1942. 

|F.  H.  HinsleyandC.  A.  G.S\mV.m%y  British  Intelligence 
in  the  Second  World  Har,  \o\.  iv,  1990;  Constance  Kell 
(wife),  '.A  Secret  \\  ell  Kept',  unpublished  .\1S  in  Imper- 
ial War  Museum,  L.ondon;  personal  knowledge.) 

Dick  W  hitf 

KELLY,  Isabella  (r.i 759-1 857),  poet  and  nove- 
list, was  born  ^.1759  at  Cairnburgh  Castle,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  \\  illiam  For- 
dyce,  a  militar\  ofhcer  of  .Aberdeen,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Eraser,  niece  of  .Alexander  Eraser, 
Lord  Strichen.  She  had  at  least  one  brother,  who 
was  younger  than  she.  I  ler  grandfather,  \\  illiam 
Eordyce  of  .Anchorthies,  was  a  Hgure  of  scandal:  a 
successful  merchant  and  sometime  baillie  of 
Aberdeen,  he  was  eventually  convicted  for  his 
part  in  a  kidnapping  ring.  I  ler  parents  were  both 
cut  off  by  their  wealthy  families,  following  a  clan- 
destine marriage  in  the  early  1750s.  Her  father 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Marines  in 
1755,  was  promoted  to  captain  by  1761,  and  later 
became  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  George  III, 
though  in  time  he  fell  from  favour  at  court.  She 
claimed  to  have  been  'nursed  in  a  cottage  by  one 
of  the  family  cotters,  and  bred  at  Court'. 

In  December  1789  she  married  Robert  Kelly, 
who  had  ser\ed  with  the  East  India  Company  in 
Madras  since  1760,  the  son  of  Colonel  Robert 
Kelly.  In  1794  she  published  her  Collecliun  of 
Poems  ami  Fables,  by  which  time  she  had  suffered 
a  number  of  domestic  calamities,  including  the 
death  of  a  child  and  apparently  the  imprisonment 
of  her  husband.  In  a  number  of  poems  she  speaks 
of  having  been  deserted.  Robert  Kelly  evidently 
returned  to  Madras  and  died  there  with  the  rank 
of  major  by  1807. 

In  an  attempt  to  support  her  two  sun  iving  chil- 
dren, Kelly  became  a  professional  writer,  pub- 
lishing her  rtrst  novel,  Madeline,  in  1794.  She 
published  a  total  of  si.vteen  books  in  her  career,  of 
which  ten  were  Gothic  novels.  Two  of  her  books 
were  educational,  suggesting  that  she  may  have 
worked  as  a  teacher. 


By  1 8 16  she  had  married  a  wealthy  merchant 
named  Hedgeland,  who  was  dead  by  1820.  In 
1 8 19  her  son,  (Sir)  Eitzroy  Kelly  [q.v.],  entered 
Lincoln's  Inn  and  subsequently  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tinguished career,  sening  variously  as  soHcitor- 
general,  attorney-general,  and  lord  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer.  Her  last  book,  A  Memoir  of  the 
Late  Mrs.  Henrietta  Fordyce,  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1823,  evidently  in  an  attempt  to  silence 
rumours  that  she  had  taken  advantage  of  a  gener- 
ous elderly  relative.  She  herself  enjoyed  a  pros- 
perous old  age.  She  is  said  to  have  been  ninety 
years  old  in  1849.  She  died  in  London  25  June 
1857  after  an  accident. 

[Gentleman's Magazine,  1782,  p.  149;  ibid.,  part  2,  1789, 
p.  1208;  ibid.,  part  2,  1857,  p.  229;  The  Royal  Kalendar 
for  fjSji,  p.  89;J.  \\  atkins.  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Liv- 
ing Authors,  1816,  p.  152;  .\.  D.  Fordyce,  Family  Record 
of  the  .\ame  of  Dingwall  Fordyce,  1885,  pp.  xlii-xliii, 
xlvii-xjviii;  Janet  Todd  (ed.),  Dictionary  of  British  and 
American  Women  Writers,  1984;  Roger  Lonsdale  (ed.). 
Eighteenth  Century  Women  Poets:  an  Oxford  Anthology', 
1989.)  Richard  Grf.f.nf. 

KELSALL,  Charles  (1782-1857),  traveller, 
scholar,  author,  and  amateur  architect,  was  born 
in  1782,  the  son  of  Thomas  Kelsall,  a  member  of 
the  council  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  became  a  fellow-commoner  in 
1800.  He  left  in  1803  without  taking  a  degree  and 
spent  three  years  in  a  \\  iltshire  militia  regiment. 
In  subsequently  adopting  the  life  of  a  travelling 
scholar,  he  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  aca- 
demic study  of  Greece  being  undertaken  around 
1800  by  a  remarkable  group  of  Cambridge  scho- 
lars. He  first  visited  Sicily  while  he  was  still  an 
undergraduate,  and  it  was  on  a  second  visit  to  the 
island  in  1808-9  that  he  wrote  the  first  of  his 
many  privately  published  books,  a  translation  of 
Cicero's  The  Last  Two  Pleadings  .  .  .  against  Caius 
Verres  (181 2).  He  une.xpectedly  appended  to  this  a 
'Post  Script  containing  remarks  on  the  State  of 
.Modern  Sicily'  in  which  his  sympathy  with  con- 
temporary trends  in  secular  rationalist  thought 
led  him  to  argue  that  Sicily  was  in  need  of  drastic 
modernization  along  liberal  and  democratic  lines. 
He  adopted  the  cause  of  Greek  independence 
in.  4  Letter  from  Athens  addressed  to  a  Friend  in  Eng- 
land, a  lengthy  poem  published  in  181 2,  the  same 
year  as  Childe  Harold  by  Lord  Byron  [q.v.].  In  a 
footnote  he  held  up  the  Greek  Doric  style  as  the 
model  for  a  reformed  modern  architecture.  In 
idealist  language  derived  from  J.  J.  Winckel- 
mann,  he  praised  Doric  for  its  permanence  and 
longevity,  recording  'the  rapid  progress  of  the 
present  age  to  the  attainment  of  true  taste  in 
architecture'.  He  admired  recent  Greek  Revival 
buildings  in  St  Petersburg,  BerUn,  Trieste,  Lon- 
don, and  Cambridge,  but  resened  his  greatest 
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praise  for  Paris,  where  'grccian  architecture  tri- 
umphs' and  which  is  consequently  'a  better 
school  for  young  architects  than  either  Rome  or 
\enice'. 

Kelsall  designed  buildings  in  various  styles, 
including  Grecian,  of  which  he  published  engrav- 
ings by  Henn  Moses  [q.v.l  and  other  artists  in 
Phantiism  of  an  University  (1814),  a  book  which 
has  something  in  common  with  Claude-Nicolas 
Ledoux's  L  'Architecture  cons ideree  sous  le  rapport  de 
I'art,  des  moeurs,  et  de  la  legislation  (1804),  with  the 
proposals  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  with  the  founding  of  London 
University.  Kelsall  argued  for  the  fundamental 
reform,  academically  and  architecturally,  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  urging  them  to  'Take  at 
last  measures  to  keep  peace  with  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  present  age,  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  science  and  art.'  Denying  that  'universal 
science  is  centred  in  mathematics,  in  the  classics', 
he  proposed  as  fields  of  study  civil  policy  and 
languages,  fine  arts,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy,  and 
mathematics.  The  course  would  be  followed  by  a 
world  tour.  The  university  buildings  were  them- 
selves instructive,  incorporating  all  the  'orders  to 
be  seen  in  the  ruins  of  Greece  and  Italy'  as  well  as 
English  mediaeval  styles. 

In  his  Classical  Excursion  from  Rome  tu  Arpino 
(1820)  he  published  designs  for  a  monument  to 
Cicero  in  the  .'Xmalthea  at  .Arpino.  In  1841  he 
acquired  a  villa  called  Knightons  in  Hythe, 
Hampshire,  which  he  renamed  the  \illa  Amal- 
thea,  setting  up  busts  of  poets  and  scholars  in  the 
garden.  I  lis  Remarks  touching  Geography  especially 
that  of  the  British  Isles  (1822)  proposed  the  intro- 
duction of  Napoleonic  departments,  while  his 
Horae  Viaticae  (1836)  included  a  novel  about  a 
radical  reforming  pope.  Kelsall  also  published 
Esquisse  de  mes  travaia;  de  mes  voyages,  et  de  mes 
ffpinions  (1830).  On  his  death  in  1857  he  left  his 
books  and  manuscripts  to  .\lorden  College, 
Blackheath,  where  they  sur\ive  in  a  building 
designed  for  them  by  Philip  Hardwick  [q.v.|. 

|D.  J.  VVatkin,  'Charles  Kelsall:  the  Quintessence  of 
Neo-Classicism',.4rf/n/<'<-///r<// /?«•/<'«',  vol.  cxI,  iq66,  pp. 
109-12,  and  'Iliiimas  Hope  (1 76^-18}!)  ami  the  Neo- 
(llasiical  Idea,  i g68. |  I  )avii)  W'a  pkin 

KEMPE,  Sir  Alfred  Bray  (1849-1922),  ecclesi- 
astical lawyer,  mathematician,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Royal  Society,  was  born  6  July  1H49  in  Kens- 
ington, the  third  of  four  sons  and  the  fourth  ol 
five  children  of  the  Revd  John  Kdward  Kempe, 
rector  of  St  James,  Piccadilly,  and  his  wife  I  lar- 
rict,  daughter  of  the  Revd  Robert  Serrell  W  ood. 
I  le  was  educated  al  St  Paul's  School  and  Trinity 
(College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  twenty- 
second  wrangler  in  1872.  Called  to  the  bar  (Inner 
Temple)  in  1H73,  he  practised  on  the  V\esiern 
circuit.  At  the  request  of  Archbishop  A.  Ci.  I  ait 


[q.v.]  in  1 88 1,  he  became  secretary  of  the  royal 
commission  on  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  com- 
piled its  report  (1883).  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
to  Newcastle,  the  first  of  his  six  diocesan  chancel- 
lorships. 

Despite  the  demands  of  his  profession,  he  kept 
up  mathematical  work.  In  1877  he  published  his 
best-known  work,  How  to  Draw  a  Straight  Line. 
But  his  greatest  achievement  was  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  and  logic  with  his  paper,  The  Rela-  . 
tion  between  the  Logical  Theor)'  of  Classes  and  the 
Geometrical  Theory'  of  Points  (1890),  which  antici- 
pated and  even  extended  arguments  later  pro- 
pounded by  Bertrand  (third  Earl)  Russell  [q.v.]  in 
The  Principles  ofMathematia  (1903). 

Kempe  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societ)-  in  1881  and  its  treasurer  in  1898.  He 
played  a  major  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
national  Antarctic  expedition  of  190 1-4  led  by 
R.  F.  Scott  [q.v.],  and  Mount  Kempe  in  South 
Victoria  Land  was  named  in  recognition  of  this. 
He  was  active  in  one  of  the  Society's  most  import- 
ant projects,  the  founding  of  the  National  Physi- 
cal Laboratory  in  1902  and  its  eventual  transfer  to 
the  government  in  1918.  In  many  previous  cases 
the  government's  encouragement  to  the  Society 
to  organize  research  projects  had  not  been 
matched  by  funding;  Kempe  strove  to  remedy 
this. 

He  received  an  honorary  DCL  (Durham)  in 
1908,  was  elected  a  bencher  of  the  .Middle  Tem- 
ple in  1909,  was  knighted  for  his  Royal  Society 
work  in  19 12,  and  was  appointed  to  the  premier 
diocesan  chancellorship,  London,  in  the  same 
year.  But  at  this  high  point  in  his  career  his  health 
began  to  fail  under  the  heavy  pressures,  and  in 
1917  he  suffered  a  major  breakdown.  I  le  gave  up 
the  treasureship  in  19 18.  .Almost  the  last  of  the 
gifted  amateurs  to  hold  their  own  among  scien- 
tific professionals,  his  considerable  intellect  also 
allow  ed  him  to  provide  clear  analysis  of  adminis- 
trative problems,  w  hich  he  tackled  in  conciliator)' 
style. 

He  married  first  in  1877,  .\lar\,  daughter  of 
(Sir)  William  Bowman  [q.v.|,  oculist.  They  had 
no  children.  She  died  in  1893  and  in  1897  he 
married  Ida,  daughter  ofjudge  .Meadows  W hite. 
They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Kempe 
died  in  London  21  April  1922. 

[Obituan,  by  A.  (ieikie  in  Proanliiifis  ifllic  Royal  Society, 
\()1.  cii,  1923;  Kempe-  fanilK  papers,  West  Sussex 
Record  Office.)  I*i  ri  r  \1.  \\  ii.kin.son 

KKMPE,  Charles  Earner  (1837-1907),  artist  in 
stained  glass  and  church  decoration,  was  born  29 
June  1837  at  Ovingdean  Hall,  Sussex,  the  fifth 
son  anil  seventh  and  last  child  of  Nathaniel 
Kemp,  J P  who  died  when  his  son  was  six,  and  his 
second  wile  Augusta  Caroline,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Earner,  a  former  lord  mayor  of  1  .oiulon. 
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Kempe  (he  added  the  'e'  in  the  i86os)  was  edu- 
cated at  Rugbv  and  Pembroke  College,  Oxford 
(MA  1862). 

A  severe  stammer  prevented  his  taking  holy 
orders,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his  Anglo- 
Catholic  fenour  to  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical  art. 
He  gained  practical  experience  in  the  office  of  the 
young  G.  F.  Bodley  |q.v.],  son  of  the  Kemp 
family  physician,  and  a  leading  figure  in  the  later 
phase  of  the  Gothic  revival  in  architecture.  I  le 
studied  briefly  in  the  London  stained-glass  stu- 
dios of  Clayton  &  Bell,  and  in  1866  set  up  his  own 
business  in  stained  glass  and  church  decoration. 
Three  years  later  he  received  his  first  major  com- 
mission, to  decorate  Bodley's  new  church  of  St 
John,  Tue  Brook,  Liverpool. 

Thereafter  Kempe's  business  prospered,  and 
his  work  graces  many  cathedrals,  including  those 
in  Wells,  Lichfield,  Southwark,  Winchester, 
Durham,  Gloucester,  Canlerbur>,  and  York 
Minster.  Of  his  many  foreign  commissions  one  of 
the  most  prestigious  was  the  window  ordered  in 
1877  by  Princess  .'\lice  [q.v.],  Grand-Duchess  of 
Hesse,  for  the  royal  mausoleum  in  Darmstadt,  in 
commemoration  of  the  death  of  her  young  son. 

In  1875  Kempe  bought  an  Elizabethan  house. 
Old  Place,  Lindfield,  which  he  greatly  enlarged 
and  decorated  lavishK  with  his  growing  collection 
of  furniture  and  works  of  art.  Although  he  is  often 
characterized  as  retiring  and  eccentric,  he  enter- 
tained distinguished  visitors  in  style,  and  studio 
staff  were  frequently  welcomed  to  Old  Place  and 
treated  with  considerable  generosity . 

Never  more  than  competent  as  a  draughtsman 
himself,  Kempe  was  adept  at  selecting  and  train- 
ing young  designers  and  craftsmen  to  carry  out 
schemes  under  his  direction.  I  lis  early  work  was 
inspired  by  English  fifteenth-centur\  glass,  and 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  his  appreciation  of  late  medi- 
eval styles.  By  1880  he  was  turning  to  German 
models,  and  as  business  increased  (he  is  believed 
to  have  employed  as  many  as  a  hundred  men) 
production  became  stereotyped.  In  1882  the 
eighteen-year  old  (Sir)  (.lolin)  Ninian  Comper 
[q.v.]  was  Kempe's  pupil  and  already  anticipated 
the  view  of  most  subsequent  critics  with  his  pre- 
ference for  Kempe's  early  work. 

Kempe  died,  unmarried,  at  his  home  in  Lon- 
don 28  April  1907,  and  was  buried  in  the  family 
vault  at  Ovingdean.  The  business  passed  to  his 
cousin,  Walter  E.  Tower,  and  the  weak  deriva- 
tives of  the  Kempe  formula  produced  until  the 
studio's  demise  in  1934  did  little  to  advance 
Kempe's  reputation.  Vet  his  role  in  the  advance- 
ment of  late  nineteenth-centun  art  and  architec- 
ture was  an  important  one.  I  lis  adaptations  of  late 
Gothic  and  northern  Renaissance  styles  were 
influential  and  had  many  admirers.  That  he  had 
established  an  alternative  path  to  Pre-Raphaelite 
styles  was  recognized  by  W .  Owen  Chadwick, 
who  suggested  in  The  Victorian  Church  (1966)  that 


'the  art  of  stained  glass  reached  its  zenith,  not 
with  the  innovations  of  William  Morris  and 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  but  in  the  tractarian  artist, 
Charles  Earner  Kempe.' 

(Martin  Harrison,  Victorian  Stained  Glass,  1980;  Mar- 
garet Stavridi,  Master  of  Glass,  1988.I 

Martin  Harrison 

KEMPE,  Harry  Robert  (1852-1935),  elec- 
trician, proprietor  of  the  Electrical  Raiew,  and  co- 
founder  of  Kempe's  Engineers '  Year-buok,  was  born 
in  London  i  .March  1852.  He  was  the  youngest  in 
the  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter  of  the 
Revd  John  Edward  Kempe,  later  rector  of  St 
James,  Piccadilly  (1853-95),  prebendary  of  St 
Paul's,  and  chaplain-in-ordinar>  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria (1864- 1 901),  and  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  Revd  R.  Wood  of  Osmington  House,  Dor- 
set. One  of  his  older  brothers  was  .Alfred  Bray 
Kempe  [q.v.J,  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  (1865-7)  and  at 
King's  College,  London  (1867-70),  where  he 
studied  applied  science  but  took  no  degree.  His 
autobiographical  reminiscences  mention  two 
years  spent  in  the  laboratory  of  Sir  Charles 
Wheatstone  [q.v.].  He  worked  for  three  years 
with  Sir  Samuel  Canning  [q.v.],  engineer-in- 
chief  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  .Main- 
tenance Co.,  and  was  involved  with  the  laying  of 
the  .Malta-Gibraltar  cable.  1  le  also  had  a  working 
association  w  ith  the  civil  engineer  Robert  Sabine, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  transatlantic  telegraphy. 

1  le  moved  to  Southampton  to  work  with  (Sir) 
William  H.  Preece  [q.v.],  divisional  engineer  in 
the  Postal  Telegraph  Department  (i  April  1872). 
Preece  was  appointed  electrician  to  the  post- 
master-general in  1877  and  Kempe  was  sub- 
sequently transferred  to  London  on  2  March 
1 878  to  act  as  his  assistant.  During  the  1 890s  they 
carried  out  work  on  inductive  telegraph),  which 
was  particularly  important  for  communication 
with  lighthouses  and  lightships,  and  Preece  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  royal  commission  on 
electrical  communication  with  lighthouses  and 
light  vessels.  Kempe  was  responsible  for  many 
telegraph  and  telephone  ser\  ices  used  by  the  Post 
Office  (including  sending  keys,  postal  pneumatic 
extensions)  and  his  design  of  the  Do\er-Calais 
cable  for  the  London-Paris  telephone  was  an 
acknowledged  success.  He  succeeded  Preece, 
becoming  principal  technical  officer  on  15  March 
1900  and  electrician  on  i  .August  1907,  a  position 
from  which  he  retired  in  191 3.  During  World 
War  1  he  was  examiner  to  the  inventions  com- 
mittee of  the  .Air  Ministry. 

\\  hile  still  li\  ing  with  his  famih  in  London  in 
1 87 1  he  was  amongst  the  first  associate  members 
of  the  newly  formed  Society  of  Telegraph  Engin- 
eers (later  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers). 
From  1872  onwards  he  contributed  student 
articles  to  the  Telegraphic  jfourtial,  which,  later 
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became  the  Electrical  Review.  He  became  the  edi- 
tor and  one  of  the  proprietors,  retaining  full  con- 
trol of  the  journal  until  1931.  His  major  written 
works  include  A  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing 
(iS-jb),  Alternating  Currents  (19 16),  The  Electrical 
Engineers' Pocket-Book  (1890),  and  a  contribution 
on  telephony  and  telegraphy  for  the  eleventh  edi- 
tion of  the  Emyclopaedia  Britanuica.  His  Engineer's 
Year-book,  first  produced  with  W.  Hannaford- 
Smith,  was  a  major  achievement  and  one  which 
he  steered  for  thirty  -six  years. 

In  1880  he  married  Helen  Catherine  (died 
1932),  daughter  of  Major-General  Byng  of  the 
.\ladras  Light  Infantrv-.  They  had  one  daughter. 
He  lived  for  many  years  at  Brockham,  Betch- 
worth,  Surrey,  and  died  there  10  April  1935. 

[Post  Office  Electrical  Engineers' ^ottrrw/,  191 2,  pp. 
1-36,  498-503;  obituaries  in  Electrician,  vol.  cxi,  19 
April  1935,  Electrical  Review,  vol.  cx%i,  19  April  1935, 
znd  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  vol. 
l.\x\ii,  1935,  p.  893;  correspondence  with  VVestminster 
School,  King's  College,  London,  and  Brocidiam  Green 
\ illage  Societ>.]  Donard  dk  Cog.\n 

KENNEDY,     Geoffrey     Anketell     Studdert 

(1883-1929),  priest  and  poet.  [See  studdert 

KE.NNEDY,  GEOFFREY  .\NKETELL.] 

KENNETT,  Brackley  (f.1713-1782),  wine  mer- 
chant and  London  politician,  was  born  f.1713  of 
obscure  origins,  the  son  of  John  'Kinnick',  a 
waterman  in  Putney.  His  business  career  remains 
equally  obscure,  but  it  is  likely  that  he  began 
working  on  the  rougher  side  of  the  tavern  trade. 
He  emerged  as  a  wine  merchant  in  Pall  Mall;  res- 
pectability and  civic  office  came  by  way  of  his 
membership  of  the  Vintners'  Company,  of  which 
he  was  master  in  1768.  He  became  sheriff  of  the 
City  of  London  in  1 765-6,  and  was  elected  alder- 
man of  Cornhill  ward  in  1767.  He  was  elected 
lord  mayor  in  1 779,  and  w  as  thus  in  office  during 
the  Gordon  riots  of  1780,  when  a  campaign  by 
Lord  George  Gordon  [q.v.j  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1778  led  to  a  week  of  mob 
rule. 

The  lord  mayor's  ineffectiveness  was  unfa- 
vourably portrayed  by  Charles  Dickens  (q.v.J  in 
Bartiaby  Rudge  ( 1 84 1 ).  i'he  evidence  is  partial,  but 
it  seems  that  Kennett  was  timid  to  the  point  of 
indifference.  When  he  was  asked  on  3  June  to 
protect  the  Catholics  in  .Vloorfields,  he  is  .said  to 
have  replied:  'You  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
business.  I  have  orders  to  employ  the  militar>'  if 
netessar\,  but  !  must  be  cautious  what  1  do  lest  1 
bring  the  mob  10  my  house.  I  can  assure  you  (hat 
there  are  very  great  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
riol.'  Next  day,  when  the  mob  was  destroying  ihc 
Catholic  chapel  in  .Moorfields,  he  apparently 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  requests  for  orders  from  the 
Mildiers  and  the  fire  officers  in  attendance;  and 
when  the  rioters'  work  was  done  he  uttered  the 
mildest  of  rebukes:  'That's  pretty  well,  gentle- 


men, for  one  day;  I  hope  you  will  now  go  to  your 
own  homes.'  On  5  June  he  is  said  to  have  ignored 
a  request  from  a  Catholic  merchant  for  protection 
for  his  family  in  the  Mansion  House;  and  he 
stirred  himself  only  when  the  Bank  of  England 
was  reported  to  be  in  the  mob's  sights. 

In  March  1 78 1  Kennett  was  charged  with  neg- 
lect of  dutv'  and,  after  a  little  hestitation  on  the 
part  of  the  jurv',  found  guilty.  Another  charge, 
relating  to  the  release  of  some  rioters  appre- 
hended during  an  attack  on  a  prison,  was 
dropped. 

Kennett  died  12  May  1782  with  his  sentence 
for  neglect  of  dutv',  and  a  suit  for  defamation 
brought  by  Thomas  Howard,  third  Earl  of  Eff- 
ingham (whom  Kennett  had  alleged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  rioters),  still  outstanding.  The  possi- 
bilit}'  of  suicide  cannot  be  ruled  out.  His  first 
marriage  was  to  Frances  Boure.  He  was  sunived 
by  his  second  wife,  Hannah,  and  two  sons.  Two 
girls  took  his  surname  but  were  either  illegitimate 
or  adopted.  He  was  buried  in  Putney  church. 
[J.  P.  de  Castro,  The  Gordon  Riots,  1926;  various  studies 
by  George  Rude;  account  of  Kennett's  trial  in  F.  A. 
Carrington  and  J.  Payne,  Reports,  vol.  v,  1833;  Public 
Record  Office,  PCC  235  Gostiing;  information  sup- 
plied by  the  Corporation  of  London  Records  Otifice  and 
the  Guildhall  Library.j  I.  G.  Doolittle 

KEPPEL,  Alice  Frederica  (1868- 1947),  mis- 
tress of  King  Edward  \  II,  was  born  in  Woolwich 
29  April  1868,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  eight 
daughters  and  one  son  of  William  Edmonstone, 
later  fourth  baronet,  of  Duntreath  Castle,  Stirl- 
ingshire, and  his  wife  Man  Elizabeth  Parsons. 
Educated  at  home,  .Alice  early  on  showed  evi- 
dence of  the  beautv ,  tact,  and  vivacity  for  which 
she  was  to  become  renowned.  In  1891  she  mar- 
ried George  Keppel,  third  son  of  William  Coutts 
Keppel,  seventh  Earl  of  .Albemarle  [q.v.].  There 
were  two  children:  Violet,  born  in  1894,  who  was 
later  to  win  notoriety  for  her  turbulent  lo\e  affair 
with  \  ictoria  ('\  ita')  Sackville-W  est  [q.v.j,  and 
Sonia,  born  in  1900. 

In  1898  the  tvvent) -nine-year-old  .Alice  met 
and  .soon  became  the  mistress  of  the  fifty-six- 
year-old  Albert  Kdward,  Prince  of  \\  ales.  I  lis 
accession  to  the  throne  in  1901,  as  King  Kdward 
VII,  in  no  way  diminished  her  role.  For  not  only 
did  Mrs  Keppel  maintain  her  position  as  imiitresse 
en  litre  but  she  became  one  of  the  leading  person- 
alities of  the  I'.dwardian  court.  Throughout  the 
ten  years  of  Kdward  \  ITs  reign,  Alice  was  an 
accepted,  respected,  and  highly  visible  member  of 
the  royal  entourage.  .She  remained,  in  the  widely 
used  phrase,  i  ,a  I'avorila'.  1  ler  ability  to  keep  the 
notoriously  impatient  monarch  amused  was 
greatly  appreciated  in  royal  circles.  Financially 
astute,  Alice  cultivated  people  like  the  financier, 
Sir  lirnest  Cassel  [q.v.j,  and  is  said  to  have  real- 
ized a  considerable  sum  by  the  sale  o(  certain  rub- 
ber shares  presenteil  to  her  by  her  royal  lover. 
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The  widely  belie\  ed  stor\-  that  as  King  Edward 
VII  lay  dying,  his  wife  Queen  Alexandra  magna- 
nimously sent  for  Mrs  Keppel  to  take  leave  of 
him,  is  inaccurate.  Much  against  the  queen's  will, 
Alice  Keppel  insisted  on  seeing  the  dying  king;  on 
being  asked  to  leave  the  death  chamber,  she  made 
an  embarrassing  scene  and  had  to  be  escorted 
out.  Alice  afterwards — in  an  effort  to  safeguard 
her  position — claimed  that  it  was  the  queen  who 
had  summoned  her  and  who  had  promised  to 
look  after  her  in  the  future. 

During  World  War  I  Alice  divided  her  time 
between  entertaining  in  her  home  in  Grosvenor 
Street  and  helping  her  friend.  Lady  Sarah 
Wilson,  run  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  in 
Boulogne.  In  1927  the  Keppels  sold  their  Lon- 
don house  and  bought  the  Villa  deH'Ombrellino, 
above  Florence.  Celebrated  as  the  ex-mistress  of 
Edward  VII,  as  an  international  ^ratide  dame,  and 
as  a  matchless  hostess,  Alice  Keppel  reigned  like 
a  queen  over  Florentine  societ>.  During  World 
War  II  the  Keppels  established  themselves  at  the 
Ritz  I  lotel  in  London.  At  the  end  of  the  war  they 
returned  to  the  Villa  deU'Ombrellino  where,  11 
September  1947,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine,  Alice 
died. 

fWiifrid  Scawen  Blunt's  unpublished  dian,  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  Cambridge;  Sonia  Keppel,  Edwardian 
Daughter,  1958;  James  Fees-Milne,  The  Enigmatic 
Edwardian,  1986;  Philip  Magnus,  king  Edward  I  IE 
1 964;  \  iolet  Tretusis,  Don  V  Eook  Round,  1 952.] 

Theo  .Aronson 

KEYES,  Sidney  Arthur  Kilworth  (i 922-1943), 
poet,  was  born  27  May  1922  in  Dartford,  Kent, 
the  only  child  of  Captain  Reginald  Keyes  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Royal  West  Kent  Regiment,  and 
his  second  wife  Edith,  daughter  of  the  Revd 
Arthur  Blackburn,  rector  of  St  Paul's,  Bradford. 
Because  his  mother  died  from  peritonitis  when  he 
was  only  six  weeks  old,  Keyes  was  brought  up  in 
Dartford  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  and  his 
grandfather,  Sidney  Kilworth  Keyes,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  dominated  his  childhood.  On  the  death  of 
his  grandfather  in  1938  Keyes  was  inspired  to 
write  his  first  serious  poem  'Elegy'.  Keyes's 
childhood  was  lonely  and  isolated.  Because  he 
was  frail  it  was  thought  unw  ise  to  allow  him  to  mix 
with  other  children  or  to  spend  time  out  of  doors, 
and  in  consequence  he  became  an  avid  reader. 
Being  attracted  to  books  dealing  w  ith  historv  and 
legend  he  soon  created  an  imaginar>  world  of  his 
own,  and  birds  and  reptiles  provided  him  with 
companionship  until  at  the  age  of  nine  he  was 
eventually  sent  to  a  preparatory  school  in  Dart- 
ford. When  he  was  eleven  he  attended  Dartford 
Grammar  School,  and  three  years  later  he  w  ent  to 
'Fonbridge  School,  w  here  his  main  interests  con- 
tinued to  centre  on  literature  and  the  natural 
world.  By  the  time  he  left  Fonbridge  injuly  1940 
Keyes  had  written  more  than  se\enty  poems,  dis- 
covered in  a  manuscript  book  shortly  after  the 


war;  many  are  inevitably  juvenilia,  but  'Nefertiti', 
written  when  he  w  as  seventeen,  marks  an  advance 
towards  maturitv,  and  his  poem  'The  Buzzard', 
the  last  to  be  written  at  Tonbridge,  is  probably  his 
most  accomplished  schoolboy  w  ork. 

On  entering  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  with  a 
histor)  scholarship  in  October  1940,  Keyes 
embarked  on  a  fruitful  friendship  with  the  future 
winner  of  the  Queen's  gold  medal  for  poetr\', 
John  Heath-Stubbs.  Heath-Stubbs,  whose  own 
disturbed  childhood  had  been  marred  by 
insensitivitv  to  his  progressive  blindness,  instinc- 
tively responded  to  the  darker  images  of  Keyes's 
own  imagination.  He  understood  verv  well 
Keyes's  desire  to  investigate  through  poetr\  the 
subjects  of  pain  and  death,  and  his  feeling  of 
being  in  far  closer  communion  with  \\ illiam 
Blake,  \V illiam  \\  ordsworth  [qq.v.j,  and  Johann 
Schiller  than  with  any  living  contemporaries.  In 
particular,  Keyes  had  come  to  identify  with  the 
Romantic  movement,  and  it  was  Heath-Stubbs 
who  was  able  to  broaden  Keyes's  base  by  tracing 
for  him  the  origins  of  Romanticism  in  primitive 
legends  through  the  medieval  to  the  .Augustan 
poets.  It  was  Heath-Stubbs,  too,  who  helped  to 
perfect  Keyes's  poetic  technique,  which  had 
tended  to  trail  behind  the  complexit)'  and  variety 
of  his  ideas. 

Keyes  became  editor  of  Cherwell.  In  1 941,  with 
Michael  .Meyer,  he  edited  Eight  Oxford  Puets.  Fie 
was  aw  arded  a  first  class  in  part  i  of  the  history 
examination  (1941).  He  had  been  writing  on 
average  a  poem  a  week,  and  by  the  end  of  194 1  he 
had  enough  poems  to  form  a  Hrst  volume.  The 
Iron  Laurel,  but  he  withheld  publication  until 
1942  in  order  to  include  'Fhe  Foreign  Gate',  a 
long  poem  in  w hich,  for  the  first  time  in  his  work, 
Death  appears  as  a  real  presence.  Keyes  joined 
up  in  .April  1942  and  in  September  that  year  he 
was  commissioned  in  his  father's  old  regiment. 
He  sailed  for  .Algiers  in  March  1943  and  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Funisian  campaign  he  saw  a 
mere  fortnight's  active  senice.  He  was  killed  near 
Sidi  .Abdulla  30  .April  1943.  'Fhe  military  histor- 
ian, James  Lucas,  who  sened  in  Tunisia  as 
Keyes's  runner,  remembered  him  as  'a  gallant 
Christian  gentleman  who  sacrihced  himself  for 
the  men  under  his  command'.  I le  was  twenty 
when  he  died. 

\  second,  posthumous,  collection  of  Sidney 
Keyes's  poems.  The  Cruel  Solstice,  w  as  published 
in  1943  and  won  the  Hawthornden  prize.  His  col- 
lected poems  were  edited  in  1945  by  Michael 
Meyer,  who  has  recalled  that,  although  Sidney 
Keyes  was  inclined  to  be  taciturn  in  a  large  gath- 
ering or  among  strangers,  to  his  friends  he  was 
witt\  and  delighf  ul  company.  Notwithstanding  his 
extreme  youth,  his  output  w  as  prodigious  and  far- 
ranging,  and,  with  Keith  Douglas  and  .Alun  Lew  is 
[qq.v.),  he  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing poets  of  World  War  II,  so  much  of  his 
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work  having  been  inspired,  before  his  brief  sortie 
into  battle,  by  an  internal  preparation  for  death. 

(John  Guenther,  Sidiie)-  Ke\'es:  a  Biographical  hiqiiirw 
ig6.7.]  NhCHAF.L  Df.-la-\oy 

KILVERT,  (Robert)  Francis  (i  840-1 879), 
diarist,  was  born  in  Hardenhuish,  Wiltshire,  3 
December  1840,  the  second  child  and  elder  son 
in  a  family  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons  of  the 
Revd  Robert  Kilvert,  rector  of  Hardenhuish,  and 
his  wife  Thermuthis  Coleman.  He  was  educated 
privately  at  a  small  school  run  by  his  father  at 
Hardenhuish  recton,  and  latterly  at  Claverton 
Lodge  School,  Bath,  run  by  his  uncle  Francis 
Kilvert  [q.v.].  He  went  up  as  a  commoner  to 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1858,  and  took 
fourth-class  honours  in  law  and  modern  history 
in  1862.  He  was  ordained  deacon  in  1863  and 
priest  in  1 864,  ser\  ed  for  two  years  as  his  father's 
curate  in  Langley  Burrell,  Wiltshire,  and  then 
went  as  curate  to  Clyro,  Radnorshire.  He  stayed 
in  Clvro  till  1872,  then  returned  to  a  further  cur- 
acy under  his  father  in  Langley  Burrell  until 
1876,  when  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  St  Harmon, 
Radnorshire.  He  stayed  at  St  Harmon  little  more 
than  a  year,  being  appointed  vicar  of  Bredwar- 
dine,  Herefordshire,  at  the  end  of  1877. 

Kilvert's  clerical  career  was  entirely  undis- 
tinguished, and  although  he  wrote  a  quantity  of 
verse  and  made  a  collection  of  Radnorshire  folk- 
lore, none  of  his  writings,  except  trivia,  was  pub- 
lished in  his  lifetime.  He  had  apparently  kept 
diaries  from  the  beginning  of  1870  until  his 
death,  but  he  remained  totally  unknown  to  the 
public  until  the  publication  of  a  selection  from 
these  diaries  in  a  three-volume  edition,  edited  by 
William  Plomer  [q.v.],  in  1938-40.  Some  of  the 
manuscript  diaries  had  already  been  destroyed  by 
his  widow,  and  the  bulk  of  the  remainder  were 
also  destroyed  in  obscure  circumstances  by  his 
niece,  into  whose  hands  they  had  passed,  in  the 
1950s.  Only  three  of  the  manuscript  diaries  now 
sur\ive  (out  of  an  original  total  of  about  thirty), 
and  these  have  been  published  in  their  entirety, 
two  by  the  National  Librar\  of  Wales  (1982  and 
1989)  and  one  by  .■\lison  Hodge  (1989).  Of  the 
rest  of  the  text  only  a  few  small  fragments  sunive. 
The  diary  quickly  achieved  remarkable  popu- 
larity: it  has  been  republished  in  numerous  edi- 
tions, and  in  1977  a  successful  television  .series 
based  on  incidents  from  it  was  produced  by  the 
BB(^.  The  great  bulk  of  it  depicts  the  periods  of 
Kilvert's  life  as  a  curate  in  (ilyro  and  Langley 
Burrell,  and  as  a  picture  of  the  life  of  mid-Victor- 
ian rural  scKiety  seen  from  the  perspective  of  the 
gentry,  it  is  questionable  il  the  diar\  has  ever  been 
bettered.  Kilvert  was  ver>  conscientious  (and 
apparently  much  loved)  in  his  discharge  of  his 
paMoral  duties,  and  this  gave  him  an  acquain- 
tance with  an  unusually  broad  spectrum  ol  village 
iociety,  which  adds  greatly  lo  the  interest  of  the 


diarv.  He  was  a  sharp,  sensitive,  and  sometimes 
humorous  obsener  of  the  life  of  the  communities 
in  which  he  lived,  and  although  his  judgements 
are  generally  conventional  and  his  tastes  often 
sentimental,  the  diar>  at  its  best  is  characterized 
by  a  naive  sensibilit\  of  great  purity,  rendered  in  a 
prose  which  sometimes  rises  to  remarkable  and 
even  visionan.  heights  of  description.  Kilvert,  a 
great  lover  of  William  Wordsworth  [q.v.],  himself 
possessed  an  acute  romantic  sensitivit)  to  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  a  particularly  keen  sense  of 
colour,  and  some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
tr>side  of  the  Wye  valley  and  the  Welsh  border 
are  classics  of  landscape  writing. 

The  range  of  the  diar>  is  extremely  limited: 
Kilvert  was  not  widely  read,  and  he  was  uninter- 
ested in  politics  and  ideas  in  general.  The  public 
events  of  his  time  leave  little  mark;  and,  apart 
from  occasional  visits  to  London  and  Oxford  and 
an  account  of  a  holiday  in  C^lornwall,  which  is  one 
of  the  diarv's  toun  deforce,  his  record  hardly  strays 
outside  the  ver\  narrow  circumferences  of  rural 
Radnorshire  and  rural  W  iltshire.  (Kilvert  paid  at 
least  nvo  visits  to  France  and  Switzerland,  but 
neither  of  these  is  covered  by  the  diar>:  in  1878 
he  was  also  offered  the  English  chaplaincy  at 
Cannes,  but  refused  it.)  It  is  also  true  that  Kilvert 
had  no  gift  for  self-analysis,  and  further  that  the 
diar\  was  impoverished  by  his  widow's  removal 
from  it  of  the  volumes  which  apparently  de- 
scribed not  only  their  courtship  and  marriage, 
but  the  two  most  profound  of  Kilvert's  previous 
affairs  of  the  heart;  though  she  left  the  frequent 
passages  describing  Kilvert's  passionate  attach- 
ments to  young  girls,  whose  fundamentally  erotic 
nature  it  is  clear  that  neither  she  nor  Kilvert  him- 
self recognized.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  these 
attachments  are  ver>  similar  to  those  of  Lewis 
Carroll  (Charles  L.  Dodgson,  q.v.),  whom  Kilvert 
is  said  to  have  known  at  Oxford. 

The  nature  of  the  diar\  is  such  as  to  feed  twen- 
tieth-centur>  nostalgia,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  this.  But  to  a 
remarkable  extent  Kilvert  succeeded  in  turning 
its  limitations — its  narrow  range  of  vision  and  the 
naivet>  of  his  own  judgements — into  advantages, 
to  give  it  a  vividness  and  a  simplicit\  shared  by  few 
similar  journals;  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will 
retain  its  place  as  at  once  a  major  document  of 
Victorian  rural  life  and  a  minor  but  moving  work 
of  literature. 

In  August  1879  he  married  I'.li/abelh, 
daughter  ol  John  Rowland,  landed  gentleman  of 
Wootton,  near  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire.  Kilvert 
died  in  Bredwardine  of  peritonitis  23  September 
1H79,  ten  days  after  their  return  from  the  honey- 
moon. The  marriage  was  childless:  his  widow 
sunived  him  till  191 1,  but  did  not  remarry. 

jlniroduction  In  William  IMiinuT  to  Kihrrl's  l)iar\\  3 
vols.,  1438-40;  IVcdcrick  Gricc,  irunch  Kihrri  ami  his 
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liorlii,    iqHz;    Kilvert    Socicn    publications,   passim.] 

A.  L.  Lf  Qlfsm. 

KIMBER,  William  (187 2-1 961),  morris  dancer, 
was  born  8  September  1872  in  Old  Road,  Titup, 
a  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  Ileadington  Quarr>, 
Oxford,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  four  sons 
and  rv\o  daughters  of  William  Kimber,  a  brick- 
maker  of  Titup,  and  his  wife  Sophia  Ann,  nee 
Kimber,  a  smock-maker  from  I  lorspath.  I  le  left 
I  leadington  Quarn  school  at  the  age  of  nine,  and 
was  later  apprenticed  as  a  bricklayer.  I  le 
remained  a  bricklayer  all  his  working  life,  al- 
though, as  Cecil  Sharp  [q.v.]  said,  he  was  'a 
builder  by  trade,  but  a  dancer  by  profession'. 

I  lis  father,  foreman  of  the  1  leadington  Quarry 
morris  'side'  for  fifteen  years,  played  him  the 
morris  tunes  in  the  cradle,  and  later  taught  him 
the  dances.  Kimber  Hrst  danced  in  public  at  the 
golden  jubilee  celebrations  in  1887,  but  the  side 
was  disbanded  after  this,  only  to  be  revived  by  the 
Oxford  don  Percy  Manning  in  1897,  and  Kimber 
did  not  perform  with  them  again  until  1899. 

On  Boxing  day  1899  Cecil  Sharp,  spending 
Christmas  with  his  mother-in-law  at  Sandheld 
Cottage,  1  leadington,  saw  the  Headington 
Quarrv  side  dance  'Laudnum  liunches'  and  four 
other  dances  in  the  snow  outside  his  window,  with 
Kimber  playing  the  concertina.  Kimber  had  pre- 
viously done  some  building  work  there,  and  had 
promised  to  bring  the  dancers  the  next  time  the 
side  was  out.  The  bad  weather  and  shortage  of 
building  work  had  led  to  this  unseasonal  appear- 
ance, the  morris  traditionally  being  performed  at 
Whitsun.  Sharp  was  verv  excited,  and  asked 
Kimber  to  come  back  the  next  day  to  play  the 
tunes,  while  he  wrote  them  down. 

It  was  not  until  1905,  when  Man  Neal  asked 
Sharp  if  he  knew  any  folk  dances  suitable  for  the 
girls  at  her  Esperance  Working  Ciirls'  Club  in 
Cumberland  Market,  St  Pancras,  that  Sharp 
remembered  Kimber.  .*\s  a  result,  .\larv  Neal 
sought  Kimber  out,  and  invited  him  and  his  cou- 
sin 'Dobbin'  Kimber,  to  London  to  demonstrate 
the  dances  to  the  girls.  Sharp  became  interested 
in  the  morris  dances  himself,  collecting  dances  in 
the  midlands  and  lecturing  extensively  with 
Kimber  demonstrating  the  dances  and  playing 
the  concertina,  frequently  losing  his  bricklaying 
job  as  a  result. 

When  disagreements  between  Cecil  Sharp  and 
Mary  Neal  developed — Kimber  said  one  was 
church  and  the  other  chapel — both  sides  sent 
deputations  to  1  leadington  Quarry  to  question 
several  of  the  old  dancers.  Sharp  was  concerned 
with  authenticity  while  Man  Neal's  main  concern 
was  that  there  should  be  in  the  dances  something 
'which  .  .  .  adds  to  the  joy  of  life'.  Mary  Neal 
began  to  call  in  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
Kimber's  version  of  the  dances,  but  Sharp  used 
Kimber,  who   supported   him  throughout   the 


battles,  as  his  yardstick  of  what  the  morris  should 
be.  Together  they  revised  and  expanded  The 
/Morris  Book  (Hrst  pubHshed  in  1907)  in  191 2. 

William  Kimber's  fame  as  a  dancer  grew.  Me 
danced  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  the  Mansion 
House,  and  in  front  of  King  Edward  \11  and 
Queen  Alexandra  at  the  Chelsea  Hospital.  Maud 
Karpeles  wrote  of  Kimber's  'perfect  carriage,  the 
dignitv  of  his  bearing,  his  loose-Hmbed  yet  con- 
trolled movements  and,  abo\e  all,  the  sparkle  of 
his  step'.  In  1922  he  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  English  Folk  Dance  Society  at  the 
music  festival  held  in  the  gardens  of  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  with  the  professor  of  music.  Sir 
1  lugh  Allen  [q.v.],  presiding  in  a  smock  and  a  gar- 
landed top  hat.  Kimber  and  Sharp  continued  to 
correspond  until  Sharp's  death  in  1924,  and 
when  Cecil  Sharp  1  louse  was  built  in  London, 
Kimber  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  in  1929, 
and  laid  a  course  of  bricks. 

For  the  rest  of  his  life  Kimber  continued  to 
teach,  dance,  and  play  the  concertina.  In  1920  he 
revived  the  Headington  Quarrv  side  that  he  had 
formed  in  19 10,  some  of  whom  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  in  W  orld  \\  ar  1,  including  his  own  son 
W  illiam,  whose  leg  had  been  shattered.  Kimber's 
last  appearance  with  them  was  on  \\  hit  Monday 
1961 .  From  1946  he  taught  morris  dancing  to  the 
boys  at  1  leadington  Quarrv  Secondarv  School. 

In  1894  Kimber,  who  was  called  'Merr\'  by  his 
friends,  married  Florence,  daughter  of  Thomas 
I  lenry  Cripps,  a  railway  labourer  of  Cold  1  lar- 
bour,  St  Aldates,  Berkshire.  She  died  in  1917, 
and  in  1920  he  remarried.  His  second  wife  was 
Bessie  Clark,  a  widow,  daughter  of  William 
Joseph  Kethro,  a  stonemason  of  Oxford.  There 
were  at  least  two  sons  and  five  daughters  from 
these  two  marriages.  Kimber  died  26  December 
1 96 1  in  Headington  Quarrv  in  the  house  he  had 
built  himself,  'MerrvAille'.  At  his  funeral  his  cof- 
fin was  carried  by  the  Headington  Quarry  morris 
men  in  morris  rig. 

I  Unpublished  arcfiives  in  tfie  N'aughan  Williams 
Memorial  Tibrar\,  Cecil  Sharp  House;  K.  I^oveless, 
'William  l>vinibcr'  (notes  accompanving  LF  record 
'William  Kimber",  EFDSS  LFiooi),  1963;  I".  W. 
Chaundy,  'William  K'\mhi:T' ,  Juuniul  of  ihe  English  Folk 
Dance  uriJ  Sotii;  Suciet)',  \ol.  \iii,  no.  4,  December  1959; 
R.  W.  Grant,  'Headington  Quarn  and  its  Morris 
Dancers.  A  Hrief  Chronology  up  to  1961',  Morris 
Dancer,  vol.  ii,  no.  10,  1990;  Maud  Karpeles,  Cedl 
Sharp,  his  Life  and  Hurk,  1967.)  Annf  Bakfr 

KINGSMILL,  Hugh  (i  889-1 949),  writer.  (See 

l.UNN,  HUGH  KJNGSMII.L.] 

KINLOCH,  George  (i 775-1 833),  Scottish  laird 
and  political  reformer,  was  born  30  April  1775  in 
Dundee,  the  younger  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Captain  George  Oliphant  Kinloch 
of  the  53rd  Regiment  of  Foot,  and  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Balneavis.  Captain 
Kinloch  had  inherited  the  estate  of  Kinloch  in 
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Strathmore  from  his  younger  brother,  John,  who 
had  purchased  it  from  the  proceeds  of  a  fortune 
made  as  a  sugar  planter  in  Jamaica,  and  had  died 
in  1770.  Captain  Kinloch  himself  died  in  1775 
and  his  widow  in  1782. 

John,  their  elder  son,  was  a  permanent  invalid, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  health  the  boys  were  sent 
abroad  to  France  and  Italy.  John  died  in  Nice  in 
1789,  and  George  returned  to  Scotland  in  1791. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  Universit\  during 
1 79 1-2  but  did  not  graduate.  He  became  laird  of 
the  Kinloch  estate  on  his  twenty-first  birthday  in 
1796.  In  that  same  year  he  married  his  cousin 
Helen,  daughter  of  John  and  Joanna  Smyth,  and 
between  1797  and  1805  she  bore  him  six 
daughters  and  two  sons. 

In  1797,  as  part  of  his  duties  as  a  young  laird, 
Kinloch  was  appointed  to  command  the  Coupar- 
Angus  Company  of  the  A'olunteers,  territorials 
who  were  recruited  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  poss- 
ible French  invasion,  but  in  Scotland  confined 
their  activities  to  suppressing  riots  aroused  by  the 
Militia  Acts  and  the  press  gangs.  Eleven  years 
later,  in  1808,  Kinloch  decided  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace  and  resigned  his  commission. 
However,  he  took  his  part  in  local  politics  as  a  JP 
and  was  active  in  working  for  the  development  of 
Dundee  harbour  as  a  member  of  the  Dundee 
harbour  board. 

On  16  .August  1 8 19  there  occurred  in  Man- 
chester the  c\ent  which  came  to  be  known  as  the 
Peterloo  massacre.  Kinloch,  who  from  his  youth 
in  France  had  held  liberal  views,  now  became 
actively  opposed  to  the  oppressive  measures 
enforced  by  the  authorities  acting  under  the 
orders  of  the  Ton.  government.  He  agreed  to 
preside  over  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Dundee  to  be  held  on  10  November  18 19  to  pro- 
test against  'the  unprovoked,  cruel  and  cowardly 
attack  made  on  the  people  of  .Manchester'  and  'to 
suggest  the  means  most  likely  to  lead  to  a  reform 
of  abuses'. 

The  meeting  was  held  as  advertised  and  Kin- 
loch addressed  it  in  a  wordy  speech  in  which, 
after  pleading  with  his  audience  to  keep  the 
peace,  he  criticized  the  government  for  excessive 
taxation,  and  declaimed:  'In  short,  the  whole  of 
our  misfortune  as  a  nation,  the  whole  of  our  mis- 
en,  the  whole  of  our  distress,  can  be  clearly 
traced  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  being 
deprived  of  their  share  of  the  British  (constitution 
by  not  having  a  voice  in  the  election  of  persons  to 
represent  them  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons.' 

Two  weeks  after  the  meeting  Kinloch  was 
astounded  to  be  ccmfronied  with  a  warrant  for  his 
arrest  on  a  charge  of  sedition,  issued  on  the  auth- 
ority of  the  H(»me  Office  in  London.  He  was 
allowed  bail,  hut  after  consulting  his  lawyers,  was 
convinced  thai  it  was  highly  probable  that  he 
would  he  convicted  for  sciliticm  and  sent  to 


Botany  Bay.  He  decided  that  he  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  flee  abroad. 

For  the  next  three  years  (1820-2)  he  lived  in 
exile  in  France.  Injanuan  1822  (Sir)  Robert  Feel 
became  home  secretar>  and  in  October  the  leader 
of  the  Peterloo  riot  was  released  from  prison. 
Hoping  that,  in  the  changed  climate  of  opinion  in 
England,  he  would  soon  be  granted  a  pardon, 
Kinloch  returned  secretly  to  London,  where  for 
some  time  he  remained  under  cover  until  early 
in  1823  he  returned  clandestinely  to  Scotland. 
Then,  in  May  1823,  the  hoped-for  pardon 
arrived  and  he  was  able  to  resume  a  normal  life  at 
Kinloch. 

In  1832  the  first  parliamentan,  reform  bill  was 
passed  and  Dundee  was  one  of  the  new  consti- 
tuencies created  by  the  .\ct.  Kinloch  stood  as  the 
WTiig  candidate  in  the  election  that  followed,  and 
in  December  of  that  year  was  elected  the  first  MP 
for  the  borough.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  House  in 
Februan,-  1833,  but  did  not  enjoy  his  posifion  for 
long  as,  in  the  following  month,  he  caught  a  chill 
and  died  in  London  28  March  1833. 

In  1872  a  statue  to  his  memorv'  was  erected  by 
public  subscripfion  in  .Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

[Charles  Tennant,  The  Radical  Laird,  1970.) 

Chari.fs  Tfnnant 

KITCHIN,  Thomas  (1719-1784),  map-maker, 
engraver,  and  hydrographer  to  the  king,  was  bom 
in  the  parish  of  St  Olave,  Southwark,  most  prob- 
ably 4  August  1 7 19,  apparently  the  eldest  of 
several  children  of  Thomas  Kitchin,  hat  dyer,  and 
his  wife  .Mary  Birr,  whom  he  married  in  17 16. 

Kitchin  was  apprenticed  to  the  map-engraver 
Emanuel  Bowen  [q.v.]  on  6  December  1732.  At 
work  independently  from  at  least  1741,  his  early 
production  includes  John  Elphinstone's  map  of 
Scotland  (1746),  used  before  Culloden,  the  first 
pocket  atlas  of  Scotland,  (jCognif)liia  Scotiae 
(1749),  and  The  Small  English  Atliis  (1749),  co- 
published  with  Thomas  J eiVens  [q.v.j,  another  of 
Bowen's  apprentices.  The  Large  English  Atlas 
(serially  produced  with  Bowen  1749-60)  was  the 
most  important  county  atlas  since  Kli/abeihan 
times  and  the  first  real  attempt  to  cover  the  whole 
countr>  at  large  scale.  In  1755  Kitchin  engraved 
the  great  John  Mitchell  jq.v.j  map  of  North 
America,  used  at  the  peace  treaties  of  Paris  and 
\ersailles. 

Originally  based  in  CIcrkenwell,  by  late  1735 
Kitchin  was  established  at  the  Star  (no.  59),  I  lol- 
born  I  lill,  opposite  \:\\  I  louse,  producing  all 
kinds  ol  engraved  material,  even  including  por- 
traits and  caricatures.  I'urthcr  county  atlases 
appeared  in  the  I7f)0s.  Larger  individual  works 
were  Andrew  .Armstrong's  survey  ol  Northum- 
berland (1769),  awarded  a  fifty-guinea  prize  by 
the  (Royal)  Society  ol  Arts,  the  twelve-sheet  road 
map  England  and  Wales  (1770),  and  Bcrnhard 
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Ratzer's  elegant  plan  of  New  York  (1769/70). 
From  1773  Kitchin  appears  in  the  Royal  Kalejidar 
as  hydrographer  to  the  king.  Retiring  from 
Holborn  in  1776,  Kitchin  continued  map-making 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  Prolific  and  reliable,  the  170 
maps  he  produced  for  the  Loudon  Magazine  alone 
(1747-83)  would  prove  sufficient  companion  for 
the  entire  historv'  of  his  time. 

As  an  engraver,  he  showed  a  fine  technical 
facilit}',  the  lettering  and  decoration  from  his 
workshop  among  the  most  impressive  of  all  Eng- 
lish rococo  work.  He  is  also  known  as  an  amateur 
painter.  Clues  to  his  personal  life  are  meagre.  .'\n 
early  publication,  The  English  Orpheus,  a  songbook 
of  about  1743,  has  much  geniaHty.  The  well-writ- 
ten Traveller's  Guide  (1783)  has  both  wr\  humour 
and  relaxed  confidence.  He  was  active  in  the  Bap- 
tist communitv'  and  sened  as  deacon  of  his 
chapel.  His  will  (Consistory  Court  DL/C/367), 
which  requests  burial  'with  as  little  expense  as 
may  be',  shows  a  more  than  conventional  pietv . 

He  married  his  master's  daughter,  Sarah 
Bowen,  in  1739,  and  secondly  Jane,  daughter  of 
the  Baptist  minister  Joseph  Burroughs  [q.v.],  in 
1762.  To  the  latter  he  left  a  comfortable  estate. 
His  son  of  the  first  marriage,  Thomas  Bowen 
Kitchin,  apprenticed  to  his  father  in  1754  and 
also  hydrographer  to  the  king,  had  already  in- 
herited the  stock-in-trade.  Kitchin  died  in  St 
Albans  23  June  1784.  A  memorial  inscription  in 
St  Albans  Abbey  has  not  survived. 
[Merchant  Taylors'  Company  archives;  Guildhall 
Librar)  archi\  es;  parish  register  ot  St  Olave,  Southwark, 
and  will  in  Greater  London  Record  Ot'tice;  British 
Museum  CaUdogtie  of  Printed  Maps,  Charts  and  Plans,  \ol. 
viii,  1967;  Ian  Maxted,  The  London  Book  Trades  177s- 
1800:  a  Preliminary  Checklist  ofMembers,  1977.] 

Lairf.ncf,  Wor-ms 

KITSON,  James  (1807-1885),  locomotive 
builder,  was  born  in  Leeds  27  October  1807,  the 
eldest  of  six  children  of  a  licensed  victualler  and 
his  wife.  He  may  be  the  James  Kitson  who  was 
baptized  in  Leeds  3  Januan,-  1808,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Kitson.  He  was  educated  at  local  schools  and 
at  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution  and  Literary 
Society,  where  he  was  a  diligent  student  in  draw- 
ing and  mathematics.  Encouraged  by  his  studies 
oiA  Practieal  Treatise  on  Rail-Roads,  by  Nicholas 
Wood  [q.v.],  he  quickly  realized  the  great  poten- 
tial future  of  steam  locomotive  traction  and  in 
1837  he  joined  Charles  Todd,  who  had  been 
apprenticed  to  James  Kenton  of  the  locomotive 
builders  Fenton,  Murray  &  Jackson,  and  Da\id 
Laird,  a  farmer  and  hnancier,  in  establishing 
Todd,  Kitson  &  Laird  at  the  Railway  foundry  in 
Leeds,  manufacturers  of  machinery  and  loco- 
motives. 

In  1838  six  locomotives  were  buih  for  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.  In  1839  Kit- 
son  and  Laird  withdrew  from  this  partnership 
and  established  the  Airedale  foundry,  also  in 


Leeds,  whose  first  locomotives  were  built  for  the 
North  Midland  Railway  in  1840.  David  Laird 
withdrew  in  1842  and  the  hrm  was  reconstituted 
as  Kitson,  Thompson  &  Hewilson.  Large 
numbers  of  locomotives  were  built  for  home  and 
o\erseas  railways.  Amongst  these  was  the  0-6-0 
type  (1849)  with  inside  cylinders  and  frames,  for 
the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway,  a  design  which 
established  the  standard  for  freight  locomotives 
in  Britain  o\er  many  decades.  The  first  export 
locomotives  (for  the  Orleans-Bordeaux  railway) 
were  buih  in  1846,  followed  by  those  for  the 
Kiel-Altona  line  in  1848,  and  many  more  for 
India,  .Australia,  South  .\frica,  South  .America, 
and  elsewhere. 

Kitson's  great  organizing  ability,  technical 
ingenuity,  and  grasp  of  industrial  developments 
was  the  mainspring  of  these  activities.  In  1854  he 
felt  it  desirable  to  acquire  a  source  of  good  York- 
shire iron  for  the  Airedale  foundry  and  estab- 
lished the  .Monk  Bridge  ironworks  nearby,  which 
was  managed  by  his  sons,  Frederick  \\  illiam  and 
James  (later  first  Baron  .Airedale,  q.v.),  the  former 
having  pre\iously  been  principal  locomotive 
designer  at  .Airedale.  After  the  retirement  of  Isaac 
Thompson  in  1858  and  the  death  of  William 
Hewitson  in  1863  the  Kitson  family  took  com- 
plete control  of  the  firm,  and  later  James  Kitson 
junior  and  the  third  son,  John  Hawthorn,  who 
managed  the  Airedale  foundry  from  1863, 
became  partners  with  their  father.  James  Kitson 
senior  retired  in  1876. 

Kitson  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  many 
activities  outside  his  industrial  work.  Very  musical 
and  with  a  fine  \oice,  in  his  youth  he  had  built  an 
organ  in  an  outhouse  of  his  father's  premises. 
Later  he  became  chairman  of  the  orchestral  com- 
mittee for  the  Leeds  music  festival.  I  le  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Leeds  Northern  Railway  and 
later  a  director  of  the  North  Eastern  Railway.  He 
was  vice-chairman  and  later  chairman  of  the 
Yorkshire  Banking  Co.  An  alderman  of  Leeds  in 
1858-68,  he  was  mayor  in  1 860-1,  as  well  as 
being  a  magistrate  for  Leeds  borough  and  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

On  20  September  1828  he  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  John  Newton,  owner  of  a  painting 
and  decorating  firm.  They  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  His  first  wife  died  and  on  24  January 
1868  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Revd 
John  E.  Scroope  Hutchinson,  vicar  of  East  Stoke, 
Nottinghamshire.  They  had  nvo  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Kitson  died  in  Leeds  30  June  1885. 

[Engineering,  vol.  xi,  3  July  1885;  Edwin  Kitson  Clark, 
Kitsons  of  Leeds,  i8j7-ig^7,  1938;  E.  L.  .Ahrons,  The 
British  Steam  Railway  Locomotive  iSz^-igz^,  1927.] 

Gf.orgf.  \\ .  Carpfntfr 

KNOTT,  Cargill  Gilston  (1856-1922),  physicist 
and  seismologist,  was  born  30  June  1856  in  Peni- 
cuik, Midlothian,  the  sixth  son  in  the  familv  of 
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seven  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Pelham  Knott, 
paper-maker  and  later  commission  agent  of"  Peni- 
cuik, and  his  wife  Helen  MacintAre,  daughter  of 
Patrick  McOmish,  writer  of  Edinburgh.  His 
father  died  prematurely  and  Knott  was  brought 
up  by  an  aunt  and  uncle  while  attending  Arbroath 
High  School  (1864-71).  He  went  on  to 
Edinburgh  University  in  1872.  After  gaining  his 
B.Sc.  in  1876  he  became  a  research  assistant  to 
P.  G.  Tait  [q.v.],  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
Knott  worked  in  his  laboratorx  (an  'ill-equipped 
attic')  until  1883,  after  obtaining  his  D.Sc.  on 
researches  in  contact  electricity  in  1879. 

In  1883  Knott  travelled  to  Japan  to  succeed 
(Sir)  J.  .\.  Ewing  [q.v.]  as  professor  of  physics  in 
the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering  (later  Imper- 
ial University  of  Japan).  Knott  worked  closely 
with  J.  Milne  [q.v.],  T.  Gray,  and  F.  Omori  to 
develop  the  new  science  of  seismology.  He 
applied  Fourier  analysis  to  investigate  annual 
periodicity  of  earthquake  shocks  (1886)  and 
developed  a  theor\  to  explain  the  reflection  and 
refraction  of  earthquake  waves  at  the  boundar\ 
between  rock  and  water  (1888).  In  1887  he  and 
A.  Tanakadate  conducted  the  first  magnetic  sur- 
vey of  Japan.  On  his  return  in  1891,  Knott  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  mathematics  and  in  1892 
reader  in  applied  mathematics  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

In  1899  he  extended  his  earlier  theor\  to  wave 
behaviour  at  the  interface  between  two  different 
types  of  rock.  This  work  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  later  unravelling  of  the  interior  structure  of 
the  earth,  through  observation  of  the  behaviour  of 
seismic  waves  as  they  are  transmitted  through  it 
from  distant  earthquakes. 

I  le  became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1880  and  its  general  secretary  in 
191 2,  and  was  a  principal  founder  of  the  Edin- 
burgh .Mathematical  Society .  I  le  was  Thompson 
lecturer.  United  Free  Church  College,  Aber- 
deen, in  1905-6  and  1913-14.  His  publications 
include  FJectrkity  ami  Mtifitniism  (1893);  The 
Physia  oJEarllu/tudr  Plwiiomcna  (1908);  and  the 
Lije  and  Scientijic   Work  of  Peter  (iuthric   Tail 

(191'). 

I  le  had  the  unusual  distinction  ol  being  decor- 
ated by  the  emperor  of  Japan  with  the  Order  of 
the  Rising  Sun  (class  iv)  in  1891  for  his  work  on 
ihc  magnetic  survey  ol  Japan.  I  le  received  the 
Keith  prize  of  the  Royal  .Society  of  Edinburgh  for 
work  on  the  magnetic  properties  ol  iron  and 
nickel  in  1897.  I  le  held  an  honorarv  1,1,1)  of  the 
University  of  St  Andrews  (1916)  and  was  elected 
I'RS  in  1920. 

Knott  was  kindly,  painstaking,  cheerful,  and 
imperturhahly  good-natured.  I  le  enjoyed  golt 
and  chess  and  held  office  in  the  United  IVee 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  1H85  he  married  Mar>, 
eldest  daughter  ol  the  Revd  James  Main  Dixon, 
mini.sier  of  Free  Martyrs  church,  Paisley;  tlu\ 


had  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Knott  died  26 
October  1922  in  Edinburgh. 

[Proceedings  oj  the  Royal  Society,  series  A,  vol.  cii,  1923; 
C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.).  Dictionary'  of  Scietiti/ic  Biography, 
vol.  vi,  1972.]  Richard  J.  Howarth 

KNOWLES,  Sir  James  Thomas  (1831-1908), 
editor  and  architect,  was  born  13  October  1831  in 
Reigate,  Surrey,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  two 
sons  and  three  daughters  of  James  Thomas 
Knowles,  plumber,  glazier,  and  later  architect, 
and  his  wife  Susannah,  daughter  of  George 
Brown,  surgeon  and  apothecarx  of  Rotherhithe, 
London.  In  1846  he  was  articled  to  his  father  and 
sened  for  seven  years  in  the  latter's  chambers  in 
Gray's  Inn,  also  attending  from  1847  to  1849  '^he 
evening  lectures  on  architecture  initiated  at 
University  College,  Gower  Street,  by  T.  L. 
Donaldson  [q.v.]  in  1842. 

After  completing  his  articles  Knowles  con- 
tinued working  in  his  father's  architectural  office. 
In  November  1850  he  launched,  with  his  friend 
Ilenn,  Hewlett  (son  of  a  Clapham  solicitor  and 
later  to  marr*  Knowles's  youngest  sister  Emme- 
line),  a  local  periodical,  the  Clapham  Magazine. 
.Although  this  lasted  only  for  three  monthly 
issues,  it  was  an  early  indication  of  Knowles's 
journalistic  instincts. 

After  becoming  ARIBA  in  1853  Knowles, 
accompanied  by  1  lewlett,  spent  most  of  1854  tra- 
veUing  abroad,  visiting  Rome,  Sicily,  and  \  enice. 
I  le  then  resumed  work  with  his  father  and  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  latter's 
most  notable  building,  the  Grosvenor  I  lotel  at 
Victoria  Station,  London  (completed  1862)  in  a 
rich  amalgam  of  current  \  ictorian  sty  les.  Before 
his  father's  retirement  in  1 869  Knowles  began  to 
practise  independently.  I  le  designed  housing  in 
south  London,  .Albert  Mansions,  \  ictoria  Street, 
and  several  churches,  including  St  Stephen's, 
Clapham  Park  (1866).  Simultaneously  he  in- 
creasingly involved  hinisell  in  the  literar>  life  of 
London,  a  change  in  the  balance  of  his  career 
which  began  when  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  poet,  .Alfred  (later  first  Baron)  Tennyson 
(q.v.j,  who  in  1867  commissioned  Knowles  to 
design  his  house  in  Aldworth,  Sussex.  Its  style 
was  Anglo-IVench  manorial.  They  became  close 
friends,  sharing  among  other  things  an  interest  in 
the  legend  of  King  Arthur,  about  which  Knowles 
wrote  a  book  in  1868. 

In  1868  also  Knowles,  with  Tennyson's 
encouragement,  founded  the  Metaphysical 
Society,  which  met  monthh  until  1880  for  even- 
ing discussions  at  Knowles's  house  on  (ilapham 
Common.  .Members  included  at  different  times 
Thomas  I  luxley,  Walter  Bagehot, James  Froude, 
Archbishop  1  lenr\  Manning,  and  \\ .  E.  Cilad- 
stone  Iqci.v.j.  In  1H70  Knowles,  who  for  some 
years  had  practised  journalism  anonymously,  was 
appointed    editor   of  the    Coiileiiipinaiy   Piriew, 
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which  he  made  into  a  highly  influential  periodical 
while  still  continuing  his  architectural  practice. 
His  editorship  ended  in  1880  following  a  change 
of  ownership,  but  in  1877  Knowles  had  already 
founded  a  new  magazine,  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
which  became  even  more  influential,  bringing 
Knowles  again  into  the  centre  of  contemporan 
thought  and  politics.  Gladstone,  over  the  years, 
contributed  sixty-seven  articles. 

Knowles  was  described  by  William  Skilbeck, 
his  son-in-law,  as  'rather  a  frail  man,  under  the 
middle  height',  adding  that  he  'therefore  took  to 
big  muscular  Christians'.  In  1903,  while  staying 
at  Sandringham  with  King  Edward  VII,  Knowles 
was  knighted. 

In  i860  Knowles  married  Jane,  daughter  of 
Abraham  Borradaile,  vicar  of  St  Mar\  's,  lothill 
Fields,  Westminster.  They  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  His  wife  died  in  childbirth  in  1863.  In 
Februarv  1 865  he  married  Isabel  .\lar\ ,  the  sister 
of  his  friend  I  Ienr\  I  lewlett,  and  daughter  of 
Henr\  William  Hewlett  of  Brixton,  a  barrister 
with  chambers  in  Gray's  Inn.  They  had  one 
daughter.  Knowles  died  in  Brighton  1 3  February 
1908. 

[Prisciila  Metcalt,  James  Knowles,  Victorian  Editor  and 
Archilecl,  1980.]  J.  M.  Rk:hards 

KNOX,  (Alfred)  Dillwyn  (1884- 1943),  classical 
scholar  and  cryptographer,  was  born  23  July  1884 
in  Oxford,  the  fourth  of  six  children  (four  sons 
and  two  daughters)  of  the  Revd  Edmund  Arbuth- 
nott  Knox  [q.v.],  a  tutor  at  Merton  College  (later 
bishop  of  Alanchester)  and  his  hrst  wife,  Ellen 
Penelope,  daughter  of  Thomas  \  alpy  French, 
bishop  of  Lahore.  By  any  standards  his  famih  was 
remarkable,  with  the  e\angelical  father  and 
Dillwyn's  three  brothers:  'Evoe',  for  seventeen 
years  editor  o{ Punch,  \\  ilfred,  an  Anglo-Catholic 
priest,  and  Ronald,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
translator  of  the  Bible  [qq.v.].  Ellen  Knox  died  in 
1892  but  three  years  later  Edmund  Knox 
remarried. 

'Dilly',  as  he  was  called,  went  to  Summer 
Fields,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  after  a 
year  was  first  in  his  election  to  Eton.  1  le  went  to 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1903  as  a  scholar. 
He  obtained  a  hrst  class  in  part  i  (1906)  and  a 
second  (division  I)  in  part  ii  (1907)  of  the  classical 
tripos.  A  friend  of  G.  Lytton  Strachey  and  J. 
Maynard  (later  Baron)  Keynes  [qq.v.],  he  was  not 
an  'Apostle'  himself,  although  his  name  was  put 
forward  for  election  to  the  society .  I  le  was  greatly 
influenced  by  Walter  I  leadlam  [q.v.]  and  inspired 
by  his  great  lo\  e  and  knowledge  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. When  Knox  became  a  fellow  of  King's  in 
1909  he  inherited  the  then  deceased  Ileadlam's 
work  on  I  lerodas  and  applied  himself  to  the  frag- 
mentary texts  of  the  I  lerodas  papyri  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  inconsequential  and  bawdy  mimes 


proved  difhcult  to  unravel  but  Knox  was  deter- 
mined to  succeed,  exercising  on  them  the  schol- 
arship combined  with  inspired  guesswork  which 
was  to  be  his  forte  in  his  future  career.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  was  addicted  to  puzzles  and  a  devo- 
tee of  Lewis  Carroll  (Charles  L.  Dodgson,  q.v.). 
The  sort  of  question  he  was  apt  to  ask,  'Which 
way  does  a  clock  go  round.'',  was  pure  Carroll. 

Soon  after  war  broke  out  in  19 14  he  was  asked 
to  join  ID  25,  the  department  of  naval  inteUigence 
known  as  Room  40,  as  a  cryptographer.  By  19 17 
he  had  succeeded  in  breaking  much  of  the  Ger- 
man admirals'  flag  code,  detecting,  with  his  ear 
for  metre,  lines  of  poetry  in  the  repeated  bigrams 
of  a  message,  which  provided  a  crib.  Instead  of 
returning  to  Cambridge,  he  decided  to  continue 
working  in  Room  40,  renamed  the  Go\ernment 
Code  and  Cipher  School.  He  did,  however, 
finally  manage  to  get  the  Headlam-Knox  Hero- 
das  published  in  1922.  Following  German  inter- 
vention in  Spain  he  solved  the  Spanish  military 
code  and  collaborated  with  the  French  on  Italian 
naval  codes  used  in  Abyssinia. 

Immediately  before  Hitler's  invasion  of  Poland 
Knox  went  with  .\.  G.  Denniston  [q.v.],  the  head 
of  GC  and  CS,  to  a  secret  base  at  Pyry,  where  he 
was  shown  a  reconstruction  of  the  Enigma  cipher 
machine,  which  was  used  by  the  Germans.  The 
Polish  replica  moved  the  breaking  of  Enigma  on 
from  a  theoretical  exercise  to  a  practical  one  and 
Knox  always  g3\e  the  Poles  credit  for  the  part 
they  played.  His  own  section,  Intelligence  Ser- 
vices Knox  (ISK),  which  worked  in  'the  Cottage' 
at  Bletchley  Park,  achie\ed  some  notable  crypto- 
graphic successes,  including  breaking  the  Italian 
naval  code  which  enabled  the  Matapan  signals  to 
be  read  in  March  1941.  .Although  absorbed  to  the 
point  of  stufhng  his  pipe  with  sandwiches  when 
obsessed  with  puzzle-solving,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  see  Knox's  code-breaking  as  a  detached  intel- 
lectual exercise.  It  was  he  who  insisted  that  in 
order  not  to  compromise  Ultra  (the  breaking  of 
the  German  high  command  codes),  there  should 
be  an  immediate  press  release  that  aerial  recon- 
naissance had  made  possible  the  important  naval 
victory  off  Cape  .Matapan  in  southern  Greece 
(1941).  Although  ill  with  cancer,  he  worked  tire- 
lessly on  breaking  the  .\bwehr  (a  German  secret 
senice)  traffic.  A  typical  short  cut  was  the  suc- 
cessful assumption  that  some  indicators  set  up  by 
the  operators  in  the  four  machine  windows  were 
not  random  but  girls'  names  or  four-letter  dirty- 
German  words. 

Knox  worked  from  his  bed  to  the  last,  only  get- 
ting up  and  dressing  in  order  to  receive  the  C.MG 
(1943)  from  the  Palace  emissary  appropriately. 
He  died  27  February  1943  at  his  home,  Courn's 
W  ood,  near  1  ligh  \Vycombe,  Buckinghamshire. 
There  is  a  drawing  of  him  by  Gilbert  Spencer 
[q.v.]  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
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In  1920  he  married  his  former  secretar\-,  Olive, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roddam.  They 
had  two  sons. 

[Penelope  Fitzgerald,  The  Knox  Brothers,  1977;  personal 
knowledge.]  -Mavis  Batfy 

KNIAET,  Sir  Henn-  (1537.^-1598),  soldier  and 
MP,  was  the  first  son  of  Sir  Henr\  KmTet  and  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Picker- 
ing. In  1563  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  James  Stumpe  of  Charlton,  near  Malmes- 
bun,  Wiltshire.  She  died  in  1585,  and  he  sub- 
sequently (by  1595)  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Sydenham.  Three  of  his  daughters  by 
Elizabeth  married  into  families  holding  the  earl- 
doms of  Suffolk,  Lincoln,  and  Rutland. 

KmTCt's  grandfather.  Sir  Thomas  Kn\Aet 
[q.v.],  was  master  of  the  horse  to  Henry  VIII,  and 
his  father  a  gentleman  of  the  pri%T  chamber.  In 
1560  Henr\-  Knuet  became  a  gentleman  pen- 
sioner to  Queen  Elizabeth  I.  This  connection, 
and  the  links  he  sustained  with  prominent  men  in 
Wiltshire,  helped  to  ensure  his  position  among 
the  office-holding  gentry,  despite  enmities  fos- 
tered by  land  disputes  persisting  throughout  the 
1 560s  and  1 570s.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
ser\ed  as  sheriff  of  the  count),  and  became  a 
deputy  lieutenant  in  1585.  He  was  knighted  in 
1574.  He  was  instructed  to  raise  2,000  Wiltshire 
men  towards  the  national  defences  when  the 
.\rmada  threatened  in  1588;  and  his  contribution 
to  county  militar>  affairs  was  much  valued.  In 
Parliament  he  represented  either  Wootton  Basset 
or  .Malmesbury  from  1571  to  1597,  though  he 
never  became  knight  of  the  shire.  'Though  con- 
sidered by  one  obser\er  to  have  been  a  bore,  he 
seems  to  have  done  valuable  ser\ice  on  a  number 
of  committees,  many  of  them  dealing  with  bills 
concerning  arms  and  defences.  In  later  years 
relations  with  court  and  council  were  more 
strained.  By  January  1593  an  incident  involving  a 
royal  ser\'ant  coming  to  ser\e  process  on  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household  had  resulted  in  two  spells  in 
prison.  In  .March  he  probably  did  his  credit  no 
good  in  the  I  louse  of  Commons  when  he  appears 
to  have  argued  that  proceedings  in  the  subsidy  bill 
should  be  kept  .secret,  even  from  the  queen 
herself. 

I  he  army  was  a  major  part  of  Kny\'et's  life.  I  le 
was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Leith  in  1560  and 
nine  years  later  he  stood  against  the  northern  ris- 
ing, subsequently  advising  on  ihe  defence  ol  the 
northern  border.  I  lis  Defence  oj  the  Realm,  written 
in  1596,  was  prompted  by  the  fall  of  (Calais  to  the 
Spanish.  Like  many  before  and  since  he  was  con- 
cerned about  the  ability  ol  England  to  resist  an 
invader,  should  the  navy  tail  as  tirsi  line  ol 
defence.  I  lis  concern  about  the  organization  of 
ihc  militia  was  timely,  but  his  intended  reliance 
on  ihc  longbow  wa.s  hardly  forward-looking. 


KnyA'et  provides  an  interesting  illustration  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Crown  in  raising 
revenue.  M  his  death  he  owed  the  queen  £4,000 
from  rents  on  forest  land  in  his  care  as  sub-war- 
den, but  there  was  a  suggestion  that  he  settled 
lands  on  his  daughters  so  as  to  deprive  the  queen 
of  her  due.  Yet  in  Parliament  in  1593  he  had 
apparently  spoken  of  the  need  to  maximize  yields 
from  royal  assets  in  order  to  finance  the  strong 
army  which  he  thought  so  important.  There  is  a 
fine  monumental  effigy  of  him  with  his  first  wife 
in  the  church  in  Charlton,  where  he  was  buried 
25  July  1598.  He  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

[P.  W.  Hasler,  The  House  of  Commons  i^-;8-i6o3,  1981; 
C.  Hughes  {td.).  Defence  of  the  Realm,  i9o6;J.  E.  \eale, 
Elizabeth  I  and  her  Parliaments,  2  vols.,  1953,  1957; 
.Alison  Wall,  'Faction  in  Local  Politics,  1580-1620', 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxii,  part  3, 1980.] 

T.  E.  Hartley 

KONIG,  Karl  (1902-1966),  founder  of  the 
Camphill  Movement,  was  born  25  September 
1902  in  Vienna,  the  only  child  of  Aron  Ber 
(AdolO  Konig,  shoe-shop  owner,  of  Vienna,  and 
his  wife  Bertha  Fischer,  whose  father  was  a  dress- 
maker in  Iglau,  Austria.  I  le  was  educated  at 
secondar}'  school  in  Vienna  and  at  the  University 
of  Vienna,  where  he  graduated  in  medicine  in 
1927.  His  medical  special  interests  had  been 
embr>ology,  paediatrics,  and  homoeopathy. 
These,  combined  with  a  particular  interest  in 
curative  education  for  children  with  mental  and 
physical  handicaps,  he  developed  over  the  next 
eleven  years  in  the  course  of  attachments  to  chil- 
dren's hospitals  and  homes  in  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Silesia  (in  Germany  at  that  time),  and, 
by  1936,  in  private  practice  in  \  ienna. 

Following  the  Nazi  annexation  of  Austria  in 
1938,  he  went  to  London,  then  to  north-east 
Scotland.  When  war  broke  out  he  had  to  endure 
four  months'  internment  as  an  enemy  alien.  In 
late  1940  he  established  at  the  estate  of  Camphill, 
near  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  a  small  residential 
school  for  children  in  need  of  special  care.  He 
was  joined  there  by  a  succession  of  members  of  a 
group  of  young  \  iennese  associates,  fellow  exiles 
from  Europe,  who  were  attracted  by  Kcinig's 
vision  of  therapeutic  residential  communities 
where  children  with  learning  ditficulties  and 
behaviour  problems  arising  from  organic  dis- 
orders and  emotional  disturbances  could  receive 
a  broad  education  to  the  tullesl  extent  their 
individual  capabilities  would  allow,  within  a  car- 
ing, sharing,  self-governing,  C^hristian  'family' 
setting. 

Kiinig  had  from  student  days  interested 
himsell  ileeply  in  the  life  and  works  ol  Rudolf 
Steiner  (iHf)i-i925),  the  Austrian  philosopher 
and  founder  of  anihroposophy.  Sieiner's  insights 
into  the  nature  ol  luunaii  handicap,  within  his 
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concept  of  the  true  spiritual  nature  of  all  men, 
inspired  Konig  and  his  unremunerated  co- 
workers to  plan  practical  implementation  of  many 
novel  concepts  of  teaching,  learning,  and  healing 
for  young  people  with  handicaps — up  to  the  age 
of  about  nineteen. 

But  Konig's  interest  in  schools  spread  predict- 
ably to  provision  for  handicapped  people  beyond 
school  age.  By  1955  he  had  founded,  on  an  estate 
at  Botton  in  Yorkshire,  the  Hrst  of  many  Camphill 
village  communities,  with  emphasis  again  on  the 
importance  of  the  individual,  on  li\  ing  with  total 
dignity  in  'family'  households,  on  the  provision  of 
workshops  for  the  making  of  marketable  goods, 
and  on  cultural,  artistic,  and  spiritual  activities  in 
generous  measure. 

That  both  kinds  of  Camphill  therapeutic  com- 
munities, schools  and  villages,  increased  in 
number  in  several  countries  both  in  and  after 
Konig's  lifetime — by  1987  there  were  over 
seventy  centres  in  eighteen  countries — is  testi- 
mony to  their  success  in  answering  a  need,  albeit 
continuously  in  pioneering  mode  and  therefore 
not  without  mistakes;  testimony  also  to  the 
founder's  vision,  dynamic  personality,  and  rest- 
less energv'.  Konig  was  small  in  stature,  could  be 
testy ,  and  was  impatient  of  any  blocking  of  his 
plans.  He  had  massive  difhculties  to  overcome, 
concerned  with  funding,  the  medical  profession, 
and  not  least  the  rough  reception  he  got  in  war- 
time in  what,  in  a  letter  written  two  weeks  before 
he  died,  he  called  the  'human  desert  in  the  North 
of  Scotland'.  But  in  all  his  face-to-face  contacts 
with  the  handicapped — and  with  worried 
parents — he  radiated  a  great  warmth  of  strong, 
friendly  reassurance.  The  many  lectures  he  gave 
throughout  his  life  were  delivered,  noteless,  in  an 
attractive  broken  English  that  spellbound  his 
audiences.  In  1963  he  received  the  gold  medal  of 
the  Tutzinger  star  at  Tutzing,  (lermany. 

I  le  married  in  1929  iilla,  daughter  of  Ludwig 
Maasberg,  cloth  merchant  of  Gnadenfrei,  Silesia. 
They  had  two  sons  and  rv\o  daughters.  Konig 
died  in  UberUngen,  Lake  Constance,  Germany, 
27  March  1966. 

[The  Times,  31  March  and  4  April  iy66;  Ankc  Weihs, 
Tragments  from  llic  Slon  of  Camphill,  1976;  Cornelius 
l^ietzner  (ed.), .  /  Cumtle  on  the  Hill:  Images  oj  Camphill 
Life,  with  foreword  by  Sir  I.aurens  van  der  Post,  igcjo; 
information  from  members  of  the  Camphill  .Movement 
and  others;  personal  knowledge.]  Harold  W  ait 

KOOPS,  Matthias  (//.  1 789-1 805),  straw-paper 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Pomerania,  the  son  of 
Matthias  and  Katharine  Dorothea  Koops,  both 
also  of  Pomerania.  \  er\  Utde  is  known  of  his  early 
life:  Matthias  Koops  stated  that  he  had  'for 
several  years  served  in  different  distinguished 
military  characters,  under  the  late  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  King  of  Prussia'.  By  1789  Koops 
was  in  England.  On  1 2  September  his  marriage  to 


Elizabeth  Jane  Austin  took  place  in  London.  His 
application  for  naturalization  was  accepted  on  i 
April  1790  and  in  June,  as  a  merchant  of  Edmon- 
ton, Koops  was  made  bankrupt.  He  eventually 
capitalized  on  his  knowledge  of  Europe  by  pub- 
lishing in  1796  both  a  set  of  five  maps  of  the 
Rhine,  Meuse,  and  Scheldt  and  a  survey  entitled 
A  Developement  of  the  I  iews  and  Designs  of  the 
French  Satiun,  which  sought  to  warn  the  English 
of  certain  French  activities.  In  the  following  year 
Koops  set  up  the  Minerva  Universal  Insurance 
Office  in  Pall  Mall,  Westminster.  This  enterprise 
lasted  less  than  a  year. 

Koops  then  became  interested  in  the  long- 
standing problem  of  making  paper  from  materials 
other  than  Unen  and  cotton.  His  work  on  it  led 
Koops  to  prove  that  paper  made  from  straw, 
wood,  and  recycled  waste  paper  could  be  pro- 
duced commercially;  this  achievement  earns  him 
a  place  in  the  history  of  paper-making.  By  1 800 
Koops  had  experience  of  making  paper  from 
waste  paper  at  Neckinger  mill  in  Bermondsey, 
and  between  1800  and  1801  three  patents  were 
granted  to  him:  one  for  extracting  inks  from 
printed  and  w  ritten  paper  before  pulping,  and  the 
other  two  lor  manufacturing  paper  (fit  for  print- 
ing) from  straw,  hay,  thistles,  waste,  and  refuse  of 
hemp  and  tlax.  Moreover,  in  1800  Koops's  His- 
torical Account  of  the  Substances  which  have  been 
L'seJ  to  Describe  Events  was  printed  on  straw. 

Having  proved  the  possibility  of  making  good 
paper  from  such  materials,  Koops  set  up  a  com- 
pany, the  Straw  Paper  Manufactorv,  raised  over 
£70,000  by  issue  of  shares,  and  in  1801  erected  a 
paper-making  mill  at  Millbank  in  Westminster. 
Contractors  for  the  machinerv  included  John 
Rennie  (q.v.)  the  engineer  and  the  firm  of  Boul- 
ton  &  \\  atl.  This  paper-mill  was  easily  the  largest 
in  the  countrv.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
over-ambitious  and  under-capitalized.  Koops 
himself  was  the  principal  shareholder  in  the  ven- 
ture and  on  the  strength  of  this  offered  to  satisfy 
his  creditors.  The  failure  to  discharge  his  bank- 
ruptcy by  1802  compelled  Koops's  creditors  to 
issue  a  writ,  inter  alia,  for  seizure  of  the  Straw- 
Paper  Manufactorv 's  assets.  In  the  end  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Straw  Paper  Manufactory  could 
not  keep  the  enterprise  solvent.  The  Millbank 
paper-mill  and  its  equipment  were  eventually 
offered  for  sale  by  auction  in  October  1804, 
thereby  ending  the  possibility  of  England  chal- 
lenging the  European  paper  industrv  by  using 
more  easily  available  materials  for  making  paper. 
Koops  himself,  optimistic  to  the  last,  is  last  heard 
of  in  1805  soliciting  subscripdons  for  his  river 
maps;  his  widow  died  in  181 5. 

|i)ard  Hunter,  Papermakitig,  2nd  edn.  enlarged,  1957; 
Arthur  Chick,  'Paper  from  Straw',  Anliqiiariaii  Book 
Monthly  Rtiiew,  April  1 985 ;  R.  J .  Goulden,  'The  Shadow 
Limn  d\  Taclotum,  no.  27,  November  1988.  j 
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L-\IDLER,  (Gavin)  Graham  {1908- 1940),  the 
cartoonist  'Pont',  was  born  in  ISIewcastle  upon 
Tyne  4  July  1908,  the  only  son  and  younger  child 
of  George  Gavin  Laidler,  owner  of  a  painting  and 
decorating  business,  and  his  wife  Kathleen 
Crosby.  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle  upon 
T>Tie  Preparator\  School  and  later  at  Trinit) 
College,  Glenalmond.  His  father  died  when 
Laidler  was  thirteen  and  his  family  moved  south, 
eventually  settling  in  the  village  of  Jordans,  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  started  drawing  cartoons  when 
still  a  schoolboy  and  was  determined  to  earn  his 
living  in  that  way.  But  in  1926,  as  a  result  of  family 
pressure,  he  enrolled  at  the  London  School  of 
.\rchitecture. 

He  became  seriously  ill  shortly  after  taking  his 
first  job  in  a  sur\eyor's  office.  A  tubercular  kidney 
was  diagnosed  and  Laidler  was  advised  to  give  up 
office  work  and  to  spend  his  winters  abroad.  I  le 
concentrated  on  drawing  cartoons  and  in  1932 
had  his  first  acceptance  from  Punch,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  partnership  that  established  him  as  a 
major  comic  artist  and  one  of  the  most  original 
talents  in  the  long  histoni  of  the  magazine.  His 
exceptional  talent  was  eventually  recognized  by 
the  editor,  E.  V .  Knox  [q.v.],  who  placed  him 
under  an  exclusive  contract,  an  almost  unprece- 
dented arrangement. 

Font's  cartoons  were  in  the  Punch  tradition  of 
George  du  .\laurier  Iq.v.j  and  Frank  Reynolds, 
poking  fun  at  the  middle  classes.  But  his  drawings 
were  remarkable  for  their  acutencss  of  obser- 
vation and  their  complete  lack  of  sentimcntalit) , 
qualities  that  placed  them  in  a  different  league. 
He  excelled  at  grumpy  anti-social  males,  har- 
a.ssed  mothers,  and  their  stony-faced  domestic 
senants.  I  lis  most  successful  series,  called  'the 
British  Character'  (later  published  in  book  form 
in  1938  with  an  introduction  by  K.  .\1.  Delafield, 
q.v.),  included  a  number  of  his  most  memorable 
drawings,  with  such  titles  as  'Weakness  lor  Old 
Seams',  'Strong  Tendency  to  Become  I)ogg>' 
and  'Love  of  Travciiing  Alone'  (a  bowler-hatted 
man  wh<»  has  covered  the  seals  of  his  railway 
compartment  with  umbrella,  briefcase,  etc.). 

I'oni,  who  became  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  iirilish  Architects,  came  into  his  own 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939.  Another  book.  The 
British  ('.any  On  (1940),  portrayed  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  'phoney  war'  and  the  national 
rcspoasc  to  the  threat  of  invasion.  Examples  oi 


this  are  his  fierce-looking  lady  (to  a  heavily  armed 
German  soldier  advancing  over  the  lawn):  'How 
dare  you  come  in  here!',  or  a  placid  scene  in  a 
countn.  pub  where  the  radio  on  the  bar  is  tuned  to 
the  German  propaganda  station:  'Meanwhile,  in 
Britain,  the  entire  population,  faced  by  the  threat 
of  an  invasion  has  been  tlung  into  a  state  of  com- 
plete panic'  These  cartoons  have  frequently  been 
used  to  illustrate  the  social  histor\  of  that  period. 
Laidler  was  a  tall,  ven,  good-looking  man, 
quiet  and  obsenant,  who  remained  cheerful  in 
spite  of  his  illness.  He  was  remembered  with 
great  affection  by  all  who  knew  him  in  the  course 
of  his  short  life.  I  le  travelled  widely,  usually  for 
reasons  of  health,  which  gave  him  an  opportunit\ 
to  obsene  the  habits  of  British  tourists.  He  died 
23  November  1940  at  I  lillingdon  Countv  Hospi- 
tal, Uxbridge,  at  the  age  of  thirt}  -two.  I  le  w  as 
unmarried.  During  his  brief  career  he  had  drawn 
over  400  cartoons,  enough  to  furnish  the  material 
for  five  books,  two  of  which  were  published  post- 
humously. 

|G.  G.  Laidler,  Poni  (introduction  by  Fougasse),  1942; 
G.  G.  Laidler,  TlieBriiisli  Chamcler  Studied  and  Rirealed 
b}'  Pont,  1982,  and  The  World  of  Pont,  1983;  A.  Bernard 
WoWoviood,  Pont,  iQ6g.|  Ric;hard  iNCiRA.MS 

LAMBE,  Walter  (//.  1 476-1 499),  church 
musician  and  composer.  Nothing  is  known  for 
certain  of  his  family,  birth,  and  education;  there  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  concur  with  speculation 
that  the  composer  may  be  identifiable  with  the 
boy  of  this  name  who,  having  been  born  in  Salis- 
bur\  around  15  August  145 1  or  1452,  was  elected 
a  King's  scholar  of  Eton  College  on  8  July  1467. 
The  composer  first  occurs  during  1476  7,  as  a  lay 
clerk  of  the  choir  of  1  loly  Trinity  collegiate 
church,  Arundel.  On  5  Januar>  1479  he  was 
entered  on  the  payroll,  and  on  13  February  for- 
mally admitted,  as  a  lay  clerk  of  the  choir  of  St 
Cieorge's  chapel,  \\  indsor.  During  the  autumn  of 
1479  he  was  appointed  in  addition  to  the  olrtce  of 
master  of  the  choristers,  and  he  continued  to 
occupy  both  appointments  until  his  departure 
between  i  October  1484  and  30  September 
1485.  in  fact,  he  returned  to  Arundel,  where  he 
was  once  again  a  lay  clerk  during  1490  i;  even- 
tually, however,  he  returned  to  his  former  lay 
clerkship  at  Windsor  on  i  July  1492.  ihe  ration- 
ale behind  this  curious  career  pattern  is  not  at  all 
evident.  I  le  was  not  reappointed  as  master  ol  the 
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choristers,  but  continued  in  employment  as  a  lay 
clerk  at  least  until  30  September  1499;  because  of 
loss  of  documentation  at  Windsor,  his  career 
beyond  that  date  cannot  be  traced,  and  his  date  of 
death  is  unknown. 

Lambe's  suniving  compositions  comprise  one 
setting  of  the  Magnificat  and  seven  Marian  votive 
antiphons.  All  this  music  is  preserved  in  the  Eton 
Choirbook,  compiled  in  r.  1500-4  for  use  by  the 
choir  of  Eton  College  chapel.  A  further  four 
pieces,  listed  in  the  index,  have  been  lost  from  the 
manuscript;  indeed,  only  John  Browne  [q.v.]  was 
represented  by  a  greater  number  of  compositions, 
and  certainly  Lambe's  work  was  well  known  and 
widely  circulated.  The  text  oi Stella  cell  is  an  in\  0- 
cation  for  deliverance  from  plague,  and  may  have 
been  written  in  the  summer  of  1479,  when  an 
outbreak  assailed  the  staff  of  St  George's;  beyond 
this,  no  chronolog}  for  his  work  can  be  suggested. 
Lambe  emerges  as  amongst  the  two  or  three  most 
accomplished  representatives  of  that  generation 
of  composers  who  brought  to  maturitv  the 
uniquely  English  manner  of  late  Hfteenth-century 
composition.  \  le  wrote  with  equal  assurance  both 
for  ensembles  of  men's  voices  and  for  full  choir  in 
up  to  six  parts;  his  work  is  extended  in  scale,  vir- 
tuosic  in  the  demands  which  it  makes  on  its  per- 
formers, and  no  less  imaginative  in  melodic 
invention  than  in  the  sonorities  drawn  from  his 
ensemble. 

(P'rank  Harrison,  'The  Eton  Choirbook', .•};/««/«. V/m/- 
cologii/iies,  vol.  i,  1953,  pp.  151-75;  "/f"  (ed.),  The  Eton 
Choirbook,  Musica  Britaniika,  vols,  x-xii,  2nd  edn., 
1969-73;  unpublished  archives  of  Arundel  Collegiate 
Church,  Arundel  Casde;  Nicholas  Sandon,  'Walter 
Lambe',  The  New  Grme  Diilionar}'  of  Musk  and 
Musicians,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie,  vol.  x,  1980.] 

Roger  Bowers 

LAMERIE,  Paul  Jacques  De  (1688-175 1), 
goldsmith.  (See  dl  i.amerie,  Paul  j.\cques.] 

LANDOR,  (Arnold)  Henry  (Savage)  (1867- 
1924),  painter  and  explorer,  was  born  2  June 
1867  in  Florence,  the  second  of  three  sons  (there 
was  also  a  daughter)  of  Charles  Savage  Landor 
and  his  wife  Esmeralda  .Armida  Piselli.  His 
grandfather  was  Walter  Savage  Landor  [q.v.].  He 
was  educated  at  the  Liceo  Dante  and  the  Instituto 
Technico,  Florence,  and  studied  portrait  painting 
in  Paris,  which  he  abandoned  in  1888  to  travel 
round  the  world.  He  supported  himself  by  paint- 
ing the  portraits  of  the  distinguished  people  he 
met  on  the  way,  and  in  Japan  he  went  off  alone  to 
live  among  the  aboriginal  .^inu.  His  book  about 
these  people  i'tlone  with  the  Hairy  Ainu,  1893), 
followed  by  one  on  Korea  {Corea,  or  Chu-seti,  the 
Land  of  the  Aloming  Calm,  1895),  were  well 
received  and  in  1896  he  undertook  a  scientific 
expedition  to  Tibet,  where  he  was  captured  and 
tortured.  The  book  about  his  experiences,  In  the 
Forbidden  Land  (1898),  was  translated  into  all  the 


major  European  languages.  His  scientific  data 
were  less  valued. 

In  1899  he  climbed  Mount  Lumpa  in  Nepal 
and  in  1900  he  joined  the  Allied  march  on  Peking 
during  the  Boxer  rising.  He  undertook  further 
expeditions  between  1903  and  1911  over  little- 
explored  territorv.  He  traversed  the  deserts  of 
Persia  and  Baluchistan  by  camel,  crossed  central 
Africa  at  its  widest  point  {4cross  Wildest  Africa, 
1907),  and  explored  the  Matto  Grosso  of  Brazil 
(/icross  Unknown  South  America,  1913)  where  his 
men  mutinied  and  made  two  attempts  on  his  life. 
The  part)  found  its  way  back  to  civilization  in  a 
staning  condition  on  an  improvised  raft.  In  the 
Philippines  he  visited  head-hunters  in  Luzon  and 
discovered  the  white -skinned  Mansaka  tribe  in 
Mindanao  (The  Gems  of  the  East,  1904).  During 
World  War  I  he  toured  the  western  front  and  sub- 
mitted designs  of  improved  armoured  cars,  motor 
bicycles,  and  airships,  and  a  device  for  destroying 
barbed-wire  entanglements.  He  had  experi- 
mented with  flying  machines  as  early  as  1893. 

Landor's  want  of  training  and  his  impatience  to 
press  on  with  all  speed  made  him  an  unreliable 
suneyor,  and  there  were  those  who  impugned  the 
veracit>  of  his  hair-raising  escapes;  but  in  energy 
and  resourcefulness,  in  courage  and  power  of 
endurance,  he  was  the  equal  of  any  of  the  pre- 
vious generation  of  great  explorers.  He  scorned 
special  equipment  and  commonly  appeared  on  a 
mountain  or  in  a  jungle  as  he  would  in  Bond 
Street.  His  contempt  for  ropes  and  nailed  boots 
nearly  cost  him  his  life  mountaineering  on  several 
occasions.  .\s  a  painter,  he  had  the  facilitv  to  pro- 
duce a  likeness  in  a  single  one-hour  sitting,  and 
the  numerous  illustrations  to  his  books  are  com- 
petent. .\  bronze  bust  of  his  father  shows  real 
ability. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical SocietN  in  1892,  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Institution  in  1897.  He  died  in  Florence  26 
December  1924,  after  being  knocked  down  by  a 
motor  vehicle  in  London.  He  was  unmarried. 

[The  Times,  29  December  1924;  A.  Henr\  Savage  Lan- 
dor, Eieriwhere,  the  Memoirs  of  an  Explorer,  1922;  Royal 
Geographical  Society  archives,  London.) 

T.  C.  Farmbrough 

LANE,  William  (1745?-! 81 4),  publisher,  was 
born  r.1745,  probably  in  Whitechapel,  the  son  of 
John  Lane,  poulterer,  and  his  wife  Mar\.  He 
became  a  liver>  man  of  the  Poulterers'  Company 
in  1767,  and  in  the  same  year  was  admitted  into 
the  Honourable  .Artillery'  Company,  in  which  he 
was  to  achieve  some  eminence.  He  began  his 
bookselling  activities  in  about  1770  from  his 
father's  shop,  but  had  moved  to  13  Aldgate  High 
Street  by  the  end  of  1773;  it  was  at  this  time  that 
his  first  publications  came  out,  among  them  the 
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Ladies'  Museum  (1773-1814),  and  that  he  began 
to  explore  the  possibilities  of  circulating  libraries. 

Wiiile  retaining  an  interest  in  the  Artiller} 
Company,  he  transferred  to  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany in  1777,  becoming  a  liver)  man  in  1776  at 
the  time  of  his  move  to  33  Leadenhall  Street.  In 
about  1784  he  set  up  a  press  there,  and  founded 
an  ambitious  system  of  circulating  libraries;  to 
anyone  wishing  to  set  one  up  he  offered  a  stock  of 
books,  a  catalogue,  and  instructions.  He  was  a 
pioneer  in  establishing  circulating  libraries  in 
countn.  districts;  earlier,  they  had  been  confined 
to  major  towns  and  watering-places.  Also,  as  a 
means  of  diffusing  his  own  publications,  this  time 
through  advertisement,  he  was  among  the 
backers  in  1 788  of  the  first  evening  daily,  the  Star 
and  Evening  Achertiser,  it  created  a  precedent  in 
offering  a  copy  ser\ice  to  others.  Lane's  partner- 
ship with  the  printer  of  the  Star,  Peter  Stuart 
[q.v.],  was  curtailed  in  1789  at  the  time  of  the 
Regency  Bill,  when  Stuart  allegedly  printed  anti- 
Pitt  propaganda;  in  revenge,  Stuart  began  a 
short-lived  rival  to  the  Star  in  which  Lane  was  pil- 
loried as  a  'scribbling  poulterer'  and  his  paper  as 
the  'Dog  Star'.  Lane's  Star  continued  till  1831 
when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Albion. 

In  1790  Lane  adopted  for  his  business  the  title 
'Minen  a  Press'.  It  w  as  under  this  imprint  that  the 
light  romantic  novels  were  issued  which  consti- 
tuted the  staple  fare  of  Lane's  circulating  librar- 
ies. Often  written  by  women  and  intended  for  a 
female  readership,  the  novels  are  characterized 
by  a  blend  of  sentiment  and  sensationalism  w  ith 
elements  of  the  fashionable  Gothic;  a  number  of 
them  were  translations  from  the  French.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  centur>.  Lane  had  become 
wealthy  by  profits  from  them  and  from  militan. 
activities.  In  1801  he  took  as  a  partner  Anthony 
Newman,  and  was  himself  replaced  by  John  Dar- 
ling in  1809. 

Lane  married  twice;  his  second  wife,  Phoebe, 
was  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Shepheard  of  Rich- 
mond, Surrey.  Lane  died  29  June  181 4  at 
Gloucester  Place,  Brighthelmstone.  I  le  had  no 
children. 

(Dorothy  Blakey,  The Minena  Press,  ijgo-iS20,  1939; 
Hilda  Mamlyn,  'Kightecnth-Ccntury  Circulating 
Libraries  in  Kngland',  Lihran\  scries  5,  vol.  i,  1947,  pp. 
197-222;  Ian  Maxted,  The  London  bonk  Trades  1775- 
1800:  a  Preliminary'  (^liecklisl  of. Members,  1977;  Stanley 
.Vlorison,  The  English  \etpspaper,  1932.) 

Ali.son  Shkli. 

LANGDON,  'ITiomas  (//.  1589-1638),  land  sur- 
veyor, was  certainly  practising  by  1389  and  pos- 
sibly a  year  or  two  earlier.  I  le  had  a  brother 
(Vailcncc),  a  sister  (who  married  Thomas  Pat- 
chct),  and  a  relative  of  the  same  name  (who  was 
living  al  the  (ieorge  Yard,  Lambeth,  in  1O38).  He 
was  educated  at  New  (iollege,  Oxford,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  \M.\.  in  1599,  having 
become  MA  and  studied  civil  law  for  three  years. 


I  le  probably  learned  his  suneying  skills  from  the 
land  suneyor,  Thomas  Clerke,  to  whom  he  was 
assistant  by  1589,  and  possibly  in  1587,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  until  Clerke's  death  in  1602. 

Langdon's  career  as  one  of  the  leading  land 
suneyors  and  map-makers  of  his  time  spanned 
about  thirt)  years,  and  flourished  as  landowners 
were  coming  to  appreciate  the  value  of  maps  both 
as  tools  of  estate  management  and  as  decorative 
objects  of  prestige.  Several  Oxford  colleges  were 
taking  greater  interest  in  their  estates  and  their 
profitable  management,  and  Langdon  suneyed 
land  over  all  England  for  them.  He  succeeded  his 
former  master  as  suneyor  to  the  estates  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  continued  in  the  col- 
lege's employment  until  1605.  In  1 600-1  he  was 
paid  for  sur\  eying  for  New  College,  while  in  1602 
he  mapped  the  Cambridgeshire  estates  of  Merton 
College,  and  in  1607  he  suneyed  an  estate  in 
Leicestershire  for  Brasenose  College.  Corpus 
Christi  College  employed  him  too,  from  1605  to 
1607,  in  1609,  and  from  161 5  to  161 6;  in  his  third 
period  of  working  for  the  college  he  was  assisted 
by  a  pupil,  Henr>'  W'ilcockc.  Langdon  was 
employed  not  only  by  Oxford  colleges  but  also  by 
private  individuals,  including  Sir  Thomas  Cecil 
and  Sir  John  Byron.  1  lis  last  known  employment 
as  a  suneyor  was  by  the  London  Charterhouse, 
whose  estates  in  Cambridgeshire  and  Wiltshire 
he  suneyed  from  161 6  to  161 8.  Langdon's  maps, 
drawn  of  estates  in  about  fifteen  counties,  are  dis- 
tinctive and  their  embellishments  with  Eliza- 
bethan strapwork  ornamentation  show  his  skills  as 
an  artist  and  draughtsman.  Langdon  became  cur- 
ate of  'Tithb\  in  Nottinghamshire,  probably  in 
1603,  and  remained  there  until  his  death. 

Langdon  married  Joan  Sharpies  on  3  Februar\ 
1606  in  Langar,  Nottinghamshire,  and  she  sur- 
vived him.  By  his  will,  made  on  i  March  1638  and 
proved  on  11  October  1638,  Langdon  left  his 
suneying  instruments  to  his  son-in-law,  (leorge 
Darker,  who  may  therefore  have  been  his  appren- 
tice or  assistant.  Langdon's  daughter,  Rosamund, 
married  Darker  at  St  Peter's  church,  Nott- 
ingham, on  3  July  1630. 

[Peter  Kden,  'Three  Kli/.abcthan  T.state  Sur\cy()rs',  in 
Sarah  Tyacke  (ed.),  Hni;lish  Mnp-maL-ini;  i';oo-i6';o, 
1983,  pp.  68-84;  ''»■■"-■'■  i'den  (ed.),  Diclionan'  of  Land 
Suneyors  and  Local  (Airloiiraphen  o/dreal  lirilain  and  Ire- 
land i.  !•;  40-1  S-;o,  2ikI  edn.  by  A.  Sarah  Ik'iuiall,  1992; 
J.  L.  G.  Mowat,  St.xurn  Old. Maps  oj  Properties  in  Ox/iml- 
shire  (with  one  in  lierkshire),  1888;  (..  M.  W'oolgar, 
'Some  Draft  Tstate  Maps  of  the  T.arly  Seventeenth 
Century',  (larloiiraphii  Journal,  vol.  xxii,  1985,  pp. 
i3f>-43.|  A.  Sarah  Mkndai.i. 

LANGDON-DOWNJohn  Langdon  Haydon 

(1828-1896),  physician,  was  born  in  Torpoint, 
Cornwall,  18  November  1828,  the  youngest  of 
the  seven  children  (three  daughters  and  lour 
sons)  ofjosejih  Aliiioiul  Down,  apothecary,  and 
his  wife  I  laima  1  lay  don;  his  maternal  graiullalher 
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was  a  mathematician,  and  his  eldest  sister's  great- 
grandchildren included  J.  Maynard  (later  Baron) 
Keynes  and  Geoffrey  Keynes  [qq.\.].  He  was 
educated  at  local  schools,  including  the  Devon- 
port  Classical  and  Mathematical  School,  and 
became  an  apprentice  to  his  father.  In  1847  he 
went  to  London  as  a  student  at  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society,  where  he  helped  Michael  Faraday 
[q.v.]  with  his  work  on  gases.  Some  rw  o  \ ears  later 
he  went  home  because  of  ill  health.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1853  he  decided  to  take  up  medi- 
cine, and  became  a  student  at  the  London  1  lospi- 
tal  (MRCS  and  LSA,  1856),  where  he  won  many 
prizes.  In  1858  he  took  the  London  MB  and 
became  medical  superintendent  of  the  Earlswood 
Asylum  for  Idiots;  and  in  1859  he  took  the  MD 
and  the  MRCP  and  was  appointed  assistant  phys- 
ician to  the  London  I  lospital. 

For  ten  years  he  combined  his  work  at  the  hos- 
pital with  a  specialist  practice  in  mental  deficiency 
at  Earlswood.  In  1868  he  became  FRCP  and 
established  a  private  home  for  mentally  deficient 
children  at  Normansfield,  I  lampton  \\'ick.  This 
was  successful  and  at  the  time  of  Down's  death  it 
could  accommodate  200  patients.  In  1884  he  was 
made  a  JP  for  London,  Westminster,  and  Mid- 
dlesex, and  in  1889  he  became  an  alderman  of 
Middlesex  county  council.  Down's  handsome 
appearance,  high  principles,  and  genial  manner 
won  him  a  powerful  influence  over  his  patients 
and  the  real  affection  of  his  colleagues. 

Down  was  one  of  the  outstanding  medical  stu- 
dents of  his  generation,  and  his  decision  to  work 
in  the  neglected  and  perhaps  despised  field  of 
mental  deficiency  was  courageous.  He  recalls  in 
On  Some  of  the  Aii'tital  Affections  of  Childhood  and 
Youth  (1887)  that  in  early  life  he  had  seen  that 
'children  who  were  afflicted  by  mental  alienation 
or  mental  incapacit)  of  any  kind'  were  categorized 
as  idiots  and  considered  incapable  of  responding 
to  help.  More  enlightened  treatment  was  pro- 
mised by  Dr  Guggenbiihl's  school  at  Abendberg, 
Switzerland,  but  Down  had  visited  it  and  had 
been  disappointed.  I  lis  own  treatment  of  the 
inmates  of  Earlswood  was  humane  and  effective; 
the  British  Mediad Journal  noted  that  'the  faintest 
gleams  of  intelligence  are  encouraged,  and  the 
slightest  capabilities  utilised.'  Down  was  cel- 
ebrated for  his  work  on  so-called  mongol  chil- 
dren, a  description  of  which  first  appeared  in  a 
paper,  'Obsenations  on  an  Ethnic  Classification 
of  Idiots'  {London  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iii,  1 866, 
pp.  259-62).  His  general  idea  was  that  certain 
types  of  mental  defecti\es  showed  the  physical 
features  of  certain  races;  hence  the  term  mongol. 
His  views  w  ere  modified  by  his  son  Reginald,  who 
maintained  that  the  features  which  suggested 
Mongolian  origins  were  'accidental  and  superfi- 
cial', being  associated  with  others  which  were  in 
no  way  characteristic  of  the  Mongol  race  {Journal 
of  Medical  Science,  vol.  Iii,  1906,  pp.  188-9).  Such 


considerations  led  to  the  general  use  of  the  term 
Down's  Syndrome  to  describe  this  association  of 
physical  features  and  mental  characteristics. 

Langdon-Down  (he  had  changed  his  name  by 
deed  poll)  married,  10  October  i860.  Mar), 
daughter  of  Philip  Crellin,  outfitter,  of  London; 
thev  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Down  died 
7  October  1896  at  Normansfield.  The  two  sur\iv- 
ing  sons,  Reginald  and  Percival,  carried  on  his 
work  there. 

[Obituaries  in  Lancet  and  British  Medical Joimud,  both  1 7 
October  1896;  G.  H.  Brown,  Lives  of  the  Fellovps  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  iv,  1955,  pp.  171-2; 
\\  alter  Russell  Brain  (first  Baron  Brain),  'Chairman's 
Opening  Remarks:  Historical  Introduction'  in  Mongo- 
lism, ed.  G.  K.  V\ .  \\  olstenholme  and  Ruth  Porter  (Pro- 
ceedings of  CIBA  Foundation  Study  Group  no.  25, 
London,  1967);  information  from  second  Baron  Brain.) 

Jamf.s  Ogdkn 

LANGLEY,  Sir  Geoffrey  (f.  1200-1 274),  royal 
minister,  was  the  son  of  a  minor  knight  with  prop- 
erty at  Siddington  in  Gloucestershire  and  at  Pin- 
ley  near  Coventn.  He  was  probably  of  age  by 
1222  and  first  appears  in  royal  ser\ice  in  1233-4 
as  constable  of  St  Briavels,  Gloucestershire.  Join- 
ing the  royal  curia,  he  then  became  knight-deputy 
to  the  earl  marshal  and  marshal  of  the  household. 
The  Gascon  campaign  of  1242-3  proved  a 
turning-point  in  his  career.  On  his  return  he  was 
given  custod\  of  the  honour  of  Arundel.  From 
late  1 244  to  early  1 250  he  was  associated  with  the 
general  forest  eyre  conducted  under  the  headship 
of  Robert  Passelewe  [q.v.].  On  4  March  1250  he 
was  made  chief  justice  of  the  forest  on  both  sides 
of  the  Trent,  an  office  which  he  exercised  for  two 
and  a  half  years  until  25  October  1252.  .\s  a  forest 
justice  he  earned  some  notoriety.  According  to 
Matthew  Paris  [q.v.],  he  had  gained  a  reputation 
for  parsimony  whilst  marshal  of  the  household. 
Now  he  was  to  be  particularly  zealous  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  king.  Langley's  northern  eyre  was  a 
very  lucrative  one  and  undoubtedly  caused  mur- 
murings. 

By  1252  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
high  in  royal  esteem.  .\  member  of  the  council,  he 
functioned  as  escort  to  the  king's  daughter, 
Queen  Margaret  of  Scodand  [q.v.],  during 
1252-3,  and  in  March  1254  took  responsibility 
for  the  English  and  Welsh  lands  of  the  young 
Prince  Edward.  This  proved  to  be  a  disaster, 
however,  for  he  provoked  the  Welsh  rising  of 
November  1256.  Paris  says  that  he  conducted 
himself  here  in  a  typically  high-handed  manner, 
whilst  the  Dunstable  annalist  writes  of  his  boast- 
ing before  the  king  and  queen  that  he  had  the 
Welsh  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Out  of  favour  with 
the  king,  he  was  eventually  pardoned  on  14 
February  1258.  He  was  unpopular,  too,  with  the 
opposition  baronage,  and  was  among  those  royal- 
ists whose  lands  were  pillaged  in  the  spring  of 
1263.  He  had  died  by  22  September  1274. 
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i\lthough  Langley  inherited  some  propern  and 
acquired  other  estates  through  marriage,  it  was 
his  ser\ice  to  the  Crown  which  raised  his  family's 
fortunes.  He  added  to  the  estates  received 
directly  from  the  Crown  by  acquiring  the  estates 
of  landowners  indebted  to  Jews.  He  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  improvement  and  con- 
solidation of  his  estates.  At  its  height  his  income 
from  land  must  have  been  at  least  £200  per 
annum.  In  addition  he  was  able  to  acquire  an 
heiress  and  her  estates  for  his  eldest  son,  Walter. 

He  was  married  nvice,  first  to  Christine,  of 
unknown  parentage,  and  secondly  to  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Roben  de  Brightwell.  Geoffrey  and 
Matilda,  and  Geoffrey's  son,  Walter,  were  all 
buried  in  the  church  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Coventry.  The  division  of  his  estates  between  the 
two  branches  of  his  family  helps  to  explain  why 
the  Langleys  failed  to  rise  further,  as  Geoffrey's 
own  career  might  well  have  suggested. 

(P.   R.   Coss   (ed.).    The  tangle)'   Cartular)\   Dugdale 
Society  .Main  Series,  vol.  x.\xii,  1980.]  P.  R.  Coss 

LANGTRY,  EmUie  Charlotte  ('Lillie')  (1853- 
1929),  actress,  was  born  13  October  1853  at  St 
Saviour's  rectorv,  Jersey,  the  only  daughter  and 
sixth  of  the  seven  children  of  William  Corbet  Le 
Breton,  dean  of  Jersey,  and  his  wife  Emilie  Davis 
Martin.  Educated  at  home,  she  developed  into  a 
socially  ambitious  and  remarkably  beautiful 
young  woman.  In  1874  she  married  Edward 
Langtry,  son  of  a  Belfast  shipowner.  Within  three 
years  the  couple  were  established  in  London 
where  Lillie  became  celebrated,  not  only  as  a 
'professional  beaut)' — a  societv  woman  whose 
photographic  likenesses  were  on  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic— but  as  the  mistress  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
of  Wales.  For  the  following  three  years  she 
enjoyed  a  period  of  heady  social  success.  Her 
portrait  was  painted  by  most  leading  artists  of  the 
day;  the  best  known  being  '.A  Jersey  Lily'  by  (Sir) 
John  Everett  .\lillais  Iq.v.j,  which  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Societe  Jersiaise  in  Jersey. 

Towards  the  end  of  her  three-year  liaison  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lillie  met  Prince  Louis  of 
Battenberg.  In  Paris,  in  .March  1881,  she  bore 
him  a  daughter,  who  was  christened  Jeanne- 
Marie,  with  the  surname  of  Langtrv.  The  birth  of 
this  child  coincided  with  the  bankruptcy  of 
Edward  Langtry  and  the  break-up  of  Lillie's  mar- 
riage. 

Exceptionally  resilient,  Lillie  embarked  on  a 
new  career — as  an  actress.  I  ler  appearance  in  a 
charity  performance  led  lo  an  offer  to  join  the 
Bancrofts'  company  at  ihc  1  laymarket  Theatre. 
Appreciating  that  it  was  her  notoriety,  as  the  ex- 
misiress  of  the  Prince  of  \S  ales,  that  was  attract- 
ing audiences,  Lillie  soon  founded  her  own  com- 
pany. Between  1KK2  and  1889  she  divided  her 
lime  between  tours  of  ihe  United  Stales  and 
appearances  on  various  London  stages.  Although 


never  more  than  a  competent  actress,  she  was  an 
extremely  decorative  and  popular  one,  at  her  best 
in  plays  about  upper-class  societ)'.  In  1889  she 
returned  permanently  to  England.  To  her  career 
as  an  actress,  the  always  practical  Lillie  now 
added  another:  that  of  a  highly  successful  race- 
horse owner. 

In  1 899,  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  by 
then  destitute  Edward  Langtn,,  Lillie  married 
Hugo,  the  son  of  Sir  lienn.  de  Bathe,  baronet. 
Her  new  husband  was  eighteen  years  her  junior. 
On  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  in  1907,  Lillie 
became  Lady  de  Bathe. 

With  her  attempt  to  establish  a  company  at  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  Westminster,  having  failed, 
Lillie  resumed  touring.  .After  World  War  I,  she 
bought  a  villa  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  1925 
published  a  highly  selective  book  of  memoirs.  She 
died  in  .Monte  Carlo  12  Februar)  1929  and  was 
buried  in  St  Saviour's  churchyard,  Jersey. 

\The  Times,  13  Februan  1929;  Emilie  Charlotte 
Langtry,  The  Days  I  knew,  1925;  Philip  Magnus,  King 
Edward  ihe  Seventh,  1964;  private  information.] 

Thfo  Aronson 

LANIER,  Emilia  (1569-1645),  poet,  was  chris- 
tened in  St  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate,  Lon- 
don, 27  January  1569,  daughter  of  Giovanni 
Baptista  Bassano,  court  musician,  and  his 
'reputed  wife'  .Margaret  Johnson.  The  Bassanos 
were  a  family  of  Italian  Jews,  emigres  from  \  enice, 
who  came  to  be  musicians  and  instrument- 
makers  at  court  in  1531.  Baptista  Bassano  lived 
near  the  Charterhouse,  but  Emilia  was  brought 
up  by  Susan  (later  W  ingfield),  dowager  Countess 
of  Kent,  whom  she  addresses  as  the  'noble  guide 
of  my  ungoverned  dayes'.  .Although  we  know- 
nothing  of  her  education,  she  writes  that  the 
Countess  was  'directed'  by  a  mother  famed  for 
her  furtherance  of  Protestant  and  humanist 
learning,  Catharine  Bertie,  dowager  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  Iq.v.j,  and  we  may  suppose  that  more 
than  usual  attention  was  paid  to  her  reading.  We 
learn  from  a  visit  Emilia  made  to  Simon  I'orman 
[q.v.j,  astrologer,  in  1597,  that  she  had  been  a 
favourite  at  the  court  ot  Elizabeth,  had  become 
mistress  of  I  lenry  C^arey,  first  Baron  1  lunsdon 
Iq.v.j,  and  had  been  'maintained  in  great  pomp' 
until  1592,  when,  becoming  pregnant,  she  was 
married  to  Captain  Alphonso  Lanier,  of  the  other 
leading  family  of  court  musicians,  the  Laniers, 
who  came  to  London  from  Rouen  in  1561. 

Though  her  outstanding  achievement  is 
undoubtedly  the  composition  of  the  first  original 
poetry  by  a  woman  to  be  published  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  volume  of  religious  verse 
entitled  Sahr  Dens  Rexjialdconini  (i(n\),  she  has 
become  notorious  as  a  result  of  attempts  made  to 
identify  her  as  the  'dark  lady'  of  Shakespeare's 
Soiniets  (if)09),  on  the  conjectural  grounds  of  her 
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racial  colouring,  musical  abilin,  and  promiscuit) . 
Although  there  is  insufficient  evidence  to  estab- 
lish the  identification,  it  illustrates  a  tendency 
which,  interestingly,  her  own  poetr\  strives  to 
overcome:  that  is,  the  tendency  to  read  a  woman's 
emergence  into  the  sphere  of  public  discourse  as 
a  form  of  indecency,  signalling  promiscuit\ .  The 
central  poem  of  her  volume,  which  celebrates  the 
'worthy  mind'  of  her  patron  Margaret,  dowager 
Countess  of  Cumberland,  is  remarkable  for 
managing  to  avoid  the  identification  of  female  vir- 
tue with  chastitv,  articulating  in  its  place  a  femi- 
nine master)  of  those  dialectical  skills  which 
constituted  the  humanist  ideal  of  masculine  vir- 
tue. The  volume  concludes  with  the  first  countn,  - 
house  poem  published  in  English,  an  encomium 
of  the  countess's  estate  at  Cookham,  in  which  the 
passing  of  the  seasons  suggests  the  ephemerality 
of  patronage  relations;  the  walks  bear  'summer 
Liveries',  and  the  prospect  of  hills  and  \ales 
appears  to  'preferre  some  strange  unlook'd  for 
sute'  only  as  long  as  their  mistress  is  in  residence. 

The  ambiguit)  of  an  elegy  which  laments  the 
loss  of  constancy  in  relations  beUveen  household 
and  patron,  and  yet  offers  itself  in  the  public  mar- 
ket-place as  a  suit  for  favour,  aptly  characterizes 
the  circumstances  of  Emilia  Lanier's  life.  For 
court  musicians  were  at  once  household  servants 
and  courtiers,  suitors  for  office.  As  well  as  inher- 
iting stipend  and  liveries,  Bassanos  and  Laniers 
competed  amongst  themselves  for  patents  and 
privileges.  From  the  first  Emilia  occupied  the 
position  of  a  precariously  privileged  dependant, 
and  complained  of  'hard  fortune',  her  father 
d\ing  when  she  was  only  eight,  lea\ing  a  'miser- 
able' estate.  Though  she  brought  a  substantial 
dowry  in  money  and  jewels  to  Alphonso  Lanier, 
this  was  soon  exhausted  by  his  ser\ice  in  hope  of 
preferment  under  Robert  Devereu.v,  second  Earl 
of  Essex  Iq.v.].  Her  husband  did,  however, 
receive  in  1 604  a  lucrative  patent  for  the  weighing 
of  hay  and  straw,  but  on  his  death  in  1616  she 
surrendered  the  patent  to  an  enterprising 
brother-in-law,  Innocent  Lanier. 

Consequently,  she  was  again  in  financial  dif- 
ficuhies  in  161 7,  when  she  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  set  up  a  school  in  St  Ciiles  in  the 
Fields  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  no- 
bilitv'.  Wlien  her  son  1  lenrv ,  another  court 
musician,  died  in  1633,  his  widow  petitioned  to 
get  their  four-year-old  son,  I  lenrv ,  Emilia's 
grandson,  trained  in  music,  'as  soon  as  he  shall  be 
capable  thereof.  In  the  meantime,  Emilia  Lanier 
tried  to  pro\ide  means  tor  this  grandson  and  his 
sister,  Mary,  by  claiming  in  Chancer)  heritable 
rights  in  the  patent  for  the  weighing  of  ha\  and 
straw.  Though  the  Pri\y  Council  finally  ruled  in 
her  favour  in  1637,  the  patent  fell  foul  of  rising 
hostility  to  all  such  courtly  monopolies  and  was 
blocked  by  the  City  of  London.  She  was  buried  in 
St  James's,  Clerkenwell,  London,  3  .April  1645. 


(A.  L.  Rowse,  Poems  of  Shakespeare's  Dark  Lady,  1978; 
Calendar  of  Stale  Papers  Domestic,  Patent  Rolls;  liodieian 
Librar\,  Ashmole  MSS  226354;  Roger  Prior,  'Jewish 
Musicians  at  the  Tudor  Court',  Musical  Qiiurterly,  vol. 
ixix,  1 983. 1  Lorn  A  Ultson 

LAPWORTH,  Arthur  (1872-1941),  chemist, 
was  bom  10  October  1872  in  Galashiels,  the 
elder  son  in  the  family  of  uvo  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Charles  Lapworth  (q.v.|,  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  Birmingham,  and  his 
wife  Janet,  daughter  of  Walter  Sandeman  of 
Galashiels. 

Educated  at  a  school  in  St  Andrews  and  at 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  Lapworth 
graduated  in  1893  from  Mason  College,  Birm- 
ingham. He  then  studied  chemistn,  at  the  City 
and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  under  F.  S.  Kip- 
ping [q.v.],  who  became  his  friend.  His  studies 
laid  the  foundations  for  his  later  researches  on 
camphor  and  the  mechanism  of  aromatic  substi- 
tution. He  took  a  D.Sc.  at  London  University  in 
1895. 

Lapworth's  academic  career  began  as  lecturer 
in  chemistn,  at  the  School  of  Pharmacy  in 
Bloomsburv;  in  1900  he  moved  to  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company's  Institute  at  New  Cross  as 
head  of  the  chemistn  department.  In  1909  he  was 
appointed  senior  lecturer  in  inorganic  and  physi- 
cal chemistn  at  the  University  of  .Manchester, 
where  he  succeeded  W .  II.  Perkin  [q.v.]  as  pro- 
fessor of  organic  chemistrv  in  1913  and  became 
Sir  Samuel  I  lall  professor  of  inorganic  and  physi- 
cal chemistn  and  director  of  the  laboratories  in 
1922,  appointments  which  show  his  remarkable 
versatility. 

■\t  Manchester  Lapworth  studied  the  molecu- 
lar constitution  of  camphor  and  its  derivatives;  his 
researches  suggested  new  interpretations  of  or- 
ganic reaction  mechanisms  employing  the  migra- 
tion of  double  bonds  within  organic  molecules, 
and  the  formation  of  organic  ions  and  chemical 
equilibria.  He  discovered  new  reactions  and 
introduced  improved  preparative  techniques.  His 
classification  of  organic  reagents  as  anionic  and 
calionic  paved  the  way  for  the  electronic  theory  of 
organic  reactions,  but,  as  the  electronic  formula- 
tions of  (Sir)  C.  K.  Ingold  (q.v.)  were  simpler, 
these  were  generally  adopted  and  Lapworth's 
pioneering  work  was  largely  forgotten  until  the 
late  1940s.  Elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  19 to,  Lapworth  sened  on  its  council  (1927-9) 
and  was  awarded  the  Da\\  medal  (1931).  He 
received  an  honorary  LED  at  Birmingham  and  St 
.Andrews;  on  retirement  in  1935  he  was  made 
emeritus  professor  at  .Manchester. 

Lapworth  was  retiring,  generous,  especially  to 
his  students,  and  sincere,  though  he  had  a  sharp 
wit.  He  ran  his  department  with  firmness  and 
wisdom;  in  contro\ersy  he  was  always  courteous. 
Outside  chemistrv  he  had  many  interests.  He 
loved  radio,  the  cinema,  and  the  theatre  and  had  a 
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wide  knowledge  of  classical  music,  playing  the 
\iolin,  cello,  and  viola  at  Perkin's  musical  parties 
in  Manchester.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Manchester  College  of  Music  for  many 
vears.  Carpentr>,  microscopy,  astronomy,  geo- 
log> ,  and  botany  were  among  his  hobbies;  he  was 
an  authorit>  on  British  mosses  and  was  interested 
in  ornithology.  Mountaineering,  golfing,  and 
fishing  were  among  his  leisure  pursuits;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Yorkshire  Anglers'  Club. 

In  1900  Lapworth  married  in  Bridgwater, 
Somerset,  Kathleen,  youngest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Holland,  JP.  There  were  no  chil- 
dren. Kathleen's  Uvo  elder  sisters  married  the 
chemists  F.  S.  Kipping  and  W.  H.  Perkin  re- 
spectively. Lapworth  died  in  Manchester  5  April 
1941. 

(R.  Robinson  in  Ohituar\'  Xotices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  V,  1945-8,  pp.  555-72;  repeated  in  foimuil 
of  the  Chemical  Society,  1947,  pp.  989-96,  and  in  A. 
Findlay  and  \V.  H.  Hills,  (eds.),  British  Chemists,  1947; 
G.  N.  Burkhardt  in  Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Manchester  Literart'  and  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  Ixxxiv, 
1939-41,  pp.  vi-x,  and  in  \alure,  vol.  cxivii,  1941,  p. 
769;  W .  \ .  Farrar  in  C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.).  Dictionary'  of 
Scientific  Biography,  vol.  viii,  1970;  The  Times,  7  .April 
1941.]  \.  G.  COLF.V 

L.\PWORTH,  Charles  (1842- 1920),  geologist, 
was  bom  30  September  1842  in  Faringdon, 
Berkshire,  the  only  child  of  James  Lapworth, 
shopkeeper,  and  his  wife  Martha.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  village  school  in  Buckland,  and  from 
1862  at  Culham  Teacher  Training  College,  near 
Oxford,  gaining  a  first-class  certificate  there  in 
1864. 

His  first  post,  teaching  English  in  Galashiels, 
enabled  him  to  begin  geological  work  in  the 
Southern  Uplands  and  to  discover  fossils  in  rocks 
thought  barren.  In  seventeen  years  as  a  school- 
master, first  at  St  Peter's  School,  Galashiels,  and 
from  1875  at  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  Lap- 
worth  became  an  expert  on  these  fossils,  the  grap- 
tolitcs,  and  trained  him.sclf  in  detailed  geological 
mapping  and  in  visualizing  the  attitude  and 
arrangement  of  strata  in  three  dimensions.  He 
showed  that  the  Southern  Uplands  was  not  a 
single  thick  sequence  of  rocks,  but  a  thin 
sequence  repeated  in  concertina-like  folds.  A 
succession  of  distinctive  graptolite  faunas  charac- 
terized layers  of  black  shale,  a  succession  re- 
cognizable elsewhere  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent.  Thus  Lapworth  showed  that  the  older 
Palaeozoic  strata  could  be  subdivided  and  corre- 
lated in  as  great  detail  as  could  younger  rocks. 
Lapworth  was  passionate  in  his  search  Ibr  truth 
and  exactness  in  the  solution  ol  geological  prob- 
lems, and  diplomatic  in  his  presentation,  gifts 
which  enabled  him  to  propose  the  accepted  solu- 
tion to  a  famous  controversy.  This  was  his  pro- 
pfwal  of  the  Ordovician  system  as  a  separate 
thicknes.H  of  rocks  having  its  distinctive  faunas, 


intenening  between  the  Cambrian  system  of 
Adam  Sedgwick  [q.v.]  and  the  Silurian  system  of 
Sir  Roderick  I.  Murchison  [q.v.]. 

Lapworth's  extraordinary  achievements  led  to 
his  appointment  in  1881  to  the  new  chair  of  geo- 
log\  at  Mason  College,  later  the  University'  of 
Birmingham,  which  he  held  until  his  retirement 
in  1913.  Here  he  applied  his  supreme  skills  in 
detailed  mapping,  and  his  knowledge  of  Alpine 
structures  and  metamorphic  rocks,  to  provide  the 
basic  solution  to  the  controversy  on  the  structure 
and  rock  succession  in  the  north-west  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  This  work  led  to  a  breakdown  in  his 
health,  but  the  solution  he  outlined  was  amply 
verified  and  extended  by  officers  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Sur\ey.  As  his  health  recovered,  he  resumed 
his  fieldwork,  making  important  new  discoveries 
in  the  geology  of  the  midlands,  Shropshire,  and 
north  Wales,  and  providing  advice  to  the  second 
royal  coal  commission  (1902-5)  and  on  founda- 
tions and  water  supply.  Between  1901  and  1918 
the  classic  monograph  on  graptolites  {British 
Graptolites)  was  completed  under  his  editorship. 

Lapworth  received  many  honours,  including 
the  Bigsby  (1887)  and  Wollaston  (1899)  medals 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1888,  and 
was  awarded  its  Royal  medal  in  1891.  He 
received  an  LLD  from  both  .Aberdeen  (i  883)  and 
Glasgow  (19 1 2)  universities. 

In  1869  he  married  Janet,  daughter  of  Walter 
Sanderson,  inspector  of  the  poor,  of  Galashiels. 
They  had  three  sons  (one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy)  and  a  daughter.  One  son  became  a  dis- 
tinguished chemist  and  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  another  a  well-known  geologist.  Lap- 
worth  died  at  his  home  in  Birmingham  13  March 
1920. 

|\V.  W.  Watts,  'The  Geological  Work  of  Charles  Lap- 
worth',  special  supplement  to  Proceedings  of  the  Birm- 
ingham \altiral  Hisloty  and  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  xiv, 
1 921;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  series  B,  vol.  xcii, 
1921;  Allan  T.  P.  Cooper,  'From  \illatie  School  to 
Universit)',  Cnlham  Cliih Magazine,  Feliruar\  1961;  pri- 
vate information.)  H.  B.  \\ mrriNGTON 

LARKIN,  James  (1876- 1947),  Irish  labour 
leader  and  nationalist,  was  born  in  Toxteth  21 
January  1876,  the  second  son  among  six  children 
(there  was  at  least  one  daughter  and  one  of  the 
children  did  not  survive  infancy)  of  James  Larkin 
and  his  wife  .Mary  Anne  .McN'ulty,  impoverished 
immigrants  from  Ulster,  and  spent  his  early 
childhood  in  Newry  at  his  grandfather's  house. 
I  le  returned  to  Liverpool  in  18K5  and  his  father 
died  in  18S7.  In  1900,  having  worked  as  a  fore- 
man on  .Merseyside,  he  became  general  organizer 
of  the  National  Union  of  Dock  Labourers  under 
(Sir)  James  Sexton  |q.v.|,  and  made  his  mark  as  a 
strike  leader  and  socialist  propagandist  in  Belfast 
during  1907.  A  man  of  formidable  physique  and 
strong  emotions,  always  the  flamboyant,  charis- 
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made  orator,  'Big  Jim'  was  soon  the  best-known 
Irish  trade  unionist  of  his  day. 

In  1908  Larkin  broke  with  Sexton,  moved  to 
Dublin,  and  founded  the  Irish  Transport  and 
General  Workers  Union.  Thereafter  he  set  out, 
increasingly  influenced  by  the  syndicalist  ideas  of 
his  uneasy  associate,  James  Connolly  [q.v.],  to 
create,  with  some  success,  'one  big  union'  among 
urban  workers,  now  notoriously  discontented  in  a 
largely  rural  society.  Me  edited  his  own  popular 
newspaper,  the  Irish  Worker,  and,  as  a  self- 
educated  man  of  wide  interests,  formed  a  sym- 
pathetic relationship  with  the  Dublin  literati. 
Ostentatiously  non-sectarian,  Larkin  was  invari- 
ably opposed  by  the  Catholic  hierarchy  on  social 
issues. 

The  high  point  of  his  chequered  career  w  as  the 
dramatic  Dublin  strike  and  lockout  of  19 13-14, 
during  which  Larkin  was  briefly  imprisoned.  This 
dispute  was  pro\oked  by  the  leading  local 
employer,  W.  .\1.  Murphy,  who  was  determined 
to  end  Larkin's  proved  capacity  to  exploit  the 
grievances  of  the  Dublin  proletariat.  The  strikers, 
some  25,000  strong  by  involving  over  100,000 
dependants,  initially  received  the  backing,  moral 
and  financial,  of  the  British  trade-union  move- 
ment to  an  unprecedented  degree.  I  lowever,  its 
leaders  were  alienated  by  Larkin's  erratic,  offens- 
ive, and  aggressive  behaviour  and,  after  much 
acrimony,  withdrew  their  support.  In  Kebruan 
19 1 4  the  strikers  were  driven  back  to  work  on 
Murphy's  terms. 

Larkin's  humiliating  defeat  did  not  prevent  his 
becoming  president  of  the  Irish  Trades  Union 
Congress,  and  he  had  their  blessing  when  he  left 
for  the  United  States  in  October  1914,  hoping  to 
retrieve  his  union's  fortunes.  In  part  this  was  due 
to  his  commitment  to  the  nationalist  cause, 
though  he  played  at  best  a  minor  role  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Connolly's  Irish  Citizen  Army.  In  Amer- 
ica Larkin  lost  his  way  while  the  situation  in 
Ireland  deteriorated.  He  became  involved  in  a 
varietv  of  industrial  disputes  to  little  purpose, 
failed  to  raise  funds  for  his  union,  and  in  1920 
was  imprisoned  for  'criminal  syndicalism'.  In 
1923  he  returned  to  a  hero's  welcome  in  Dublin, 
flirted  with  Communism,  but  lost  control  of  his 
union,  now  in  the  staid  hands  of  W  illiam  O'Brien, 
once  his  assistant. 

In  1924  Larkin  founded  the  Workers  Union  of 
Ireland,  which  played  a  modest  if  troublesome 
part  in  the  republic  until  his  demise.  Something 
of  the  old  hre  marked  his  intenentions  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Dail  in  1926-32,  1937-8,  and  1943-4, 
and  in  the  fight  against  the  repressi\e  trade-union 
legislation  introduced  by  Eamon  De  \  alera  [q.v.] 
in  1 94 1,  when  he  secured  some  trivial  con- 
cessions. 

On  8  September  1903  Larkin  married  Lliza- 
beth  Brown,  whose  father,  a  Baptist  lay  preacher, 
managed  a  working-men's  restaurant.  I'hey  had 


three  sons.  Larkin  died  in  Dublin  30  January 
1947  and  was  buried,  appropriately,  in  Glasne\in, 
along  with  many  others  who  had  espoused  the 
nationalist  and  social  causes  of  his  epoch. 

[Emmet  h&rVm,  James  Larkin,  1965;  F.  S.  L.  Lyons, 
Ireland  since  the  Famine,  1973;  H.  .\.  Clegg,.-!  Hislort'  of 
British  Trades  Unions,  vol.  ii,  1985;  George  Dangerfieid, 
The  Damnable  Qjtesttun,  1976.)  A.  F.  Thompson 

LARKIN,  William  (r.  1580-16 19),  portrait 
painter,  is  first  recorded  on  17  July  1606  when  he 
was  awarded  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London 
by  redemption  in  the  Company  of  Fainter- 
Stainers.  Further  documentani  evidence  of  his 
life  and  work  is  scant),  but  because  his  will  is 
listed  with  those  in  the  parish  of  St  Sepulchre, 
just  outside  the  walls  of  the  City,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  his  father  may  have  been  William  Lar- 
kin, the  host  of  the  Rose  inn  in  that  parish.  .\ 
brother,  Richard,  and  his  son,  Benjamin,  are 
mentioned  in  the  will. 

'The  fact  that  Larkin  did  not  obtain  his  freedom 
to  trade  in  London  in  the  usual  way — by  patri- 
mony or  after  sening  an  apprenticeship — is 
unexplained.  Freedom  by  redemption  w  as  usually 
awarded  to  craftsmen  coming  from  elsewhere, 
but  the  evidence  of  Larkin's  painting  st>  le  points 
to  training  in  one  of  the  London  studios — of  Isaac 
Oliver  or  Marcus  Gheeraerts  [qq.v.].  In  any  event 
by  1606  he  had  certainly  attracted  patronage  at 
the  highest  level:  his  sponsors  for  freedom  of  the 
Citv  were  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  third  in  line  to 
the  throne,  and  her  future  father-in-law  Edward 
Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford  [qq.v.]. 

In  1609  or  1 610  Larkin  painted  the  only  pic- 
ture which  can  as  yet  be  linked  to  documentarv 
evidence:  a  portrait  of  Edward  Herbert,  hrst 
Baron  Herbert  of  Cherbun  [q.v.],  which  survives 
with  its  pair,  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (i 585-1640, 
q.v.),  at  Charlecote  Park.  .According  to  an  anec- 
dote told  in  Herbert's  autobiography,  copies  of 
the  portrait  w  ere  made  for  the  queen,  for  Richard 
Sackville,  the  third  Earl  of  Dorset,  and,  in  minia- 
ture by  Isaac  Oliver,  for  Lad\  Acres  (a  copy  at 
Universitv  College,  Oxford,  may  be  one  of  these). 
In  1 61 3  Larkin  painted  the  third  Earl  of  Dorset 
and  his  brother,  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  later 
fourth  Earl  [q.v.],  and  shortly  afterwards  he  or  his 
studio  was  responsible  for  seven  portraits  of 
ladies  of  the  Suffolk  family.  (This  series  is  now  at 
Ranger's  House,  Blackheath.)  The  Rutland 
Papers  record  t\vo  payments  to  Larkin,  both  of 
the  considerable  sum  of  £30:  in  161 7  for  an 
unspecified  picture,  and  in  161 9  for  a  portrait  of 
Lady  Katherine  Manners,  who  was  to  marr> 
George  \  illiers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.], 
in  the  following  year  (a  portrait  of  Buckingham  in 
the  National  Portrait  Galler>  is  attributed  to  Lar- 
kin on  stvlistic  and  technical  grounds).  In  the 
summer  of  161 8  Lady  Anne  Clifford  [q.v.]  sat  to 
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Larkin  (a  bust-length  portrait  still  at  Knolc  may 
be  a  copy  of  the  original).  Three  portraits  by  Lar- 
kin are  listed  in  a  seventeenth-centun,  inventor} 
of  pictures  at  Claydon:  Lady  Sussex;  Frances 
Howard,  Countess  of  Somerset;  and  Anne 
Turner  [q.v.],  her  accomplice  in  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbun,  [q.v.]. 

Larkin  represents  the  end  of  the  tradition  in 
which  a  painter  was  regarded  as  an  anonymous 
craftsman,  like  a  possible  relation,  Thomas  Lar- 
kin, the  king's  locksmith.  He  painted  with  the 
meticulous  craft  of  the  Elizabethan  limner  in  a 
stvle  derived  from  the  elaborate  concoctions  of 
mannerist  court  portraiture;  a  stvle  soon  to  be 
swept  away  by  the  tide  of  the  baroque  brought  to 
England  from  Flanders  by  Rubens  and  Sir 
Anthony  \  an  Dyck  [q.v.]. 

All  that  is  known  of  Larkin's  domestic  life 
derives  from  the  parish  registers  of  St  Anne's, 
Blackfriars,  where  between  1612  and  161 5  the 
baptisms  and  burials  of  three  of  his  children  are 
recorded,  and  from  his  will,  in  which  he  men- 
tioned his  wife  and  young  daughter,  both  named 
Mar> .  There  is  no  suggestion  of  worldly  success, 
although  the  sums  paid  for  his  work  compared 
well  with  those  paid  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  estate  is  referred  to  simply  as  'goods  and  chat- 
tels and  debts'.  Larkin  died  in  1619,  between  10 
■April  when  he  signed  his  will  and  14  May  when  it 
was  proved. 

IGuildhall  Library ,  Commissan,  Court  of  London,  MS 
9172  30;  Mary  Kdmond,  'Limners  and  Picturemakers' 
in  The  IValpole  Society,  vol.  xlvii,  1980;  Roy  Strong,  The 
English  Icon,  1969;  Sheila  O'Conneli,  IVilliani  Larkin 
and  the  3rd  Earl  of  Dorset:  a  Portrait  in  Fonts,  catalogue  of 
an  exhibition  at  Ranger's  House,  1989.) 

Shf.ila  O'Connf.ll 

LAUGHTON,  Charles  (1899- 1962),  actor  and 
film  star,  was  born  1  July  1899  at  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  Scarborough,  the  eldest  of  three  sons 
(there  were  no  daughters)  of  Robert  Laughton,  a 
prosperous  hotelier,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Con- 
Ion.  Laughton  spent  a  childhood  largely  tor- 
mented by  a  glandular  problem  which  made  him 
constantly  overweight  and  therefore  unpopular  at 
school  and  indeed  at  home,  where  his  early  deter- 
mination to  become  an  actor  met  severe  parental 
opposition. 

Brought  up  as  a  (Catholic,  he  was  educated  at 
Stonyhurst,  where  even  one  of  his  few  school 
friends  described  him  as  'the  ungainliest  of  boys 
with  a  huge  head'.  Laughton  was  sent,  against  his 
wishes,  U)  study  the  hotel  trade  at  (^laridge's  in 
London  before  being  called  up  at  the  end  o( 
World  War  I;  he  was  rapidly  invalided  out  of  the 
armv  after  being  gas.scd  on  the  western  iront  in 
191K. 

Reluming  to  his  parents  in  Scarborough,  he 
continued  to  train  in  hotel  management  until  in 
1925  he  at  last  defied  the  family  and  enrolled  as  a 
drama  student  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 


Art  in  London,  where  two  years  later  he  won  the 
gold  medal  and  was  immediately  given  his  start  in 
the  professional  theatre  by  one  of  his  teachers,  the 
Russian  director  'Theodore  Komisarjevsky  [q.v.]. 
FUs  earliest  stage  roles  at  Barnes  and  the  Every- 
man in  Hampstead  in  1926  were  in  classic  Rus- 
sian plays  but  in  1928,  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
London,  he  first  made  his  name  in  the  t}pe  of  role 
which  was  to  become  his  hallmark:  that  of  the 
neurotic,  greedy,  sinister  villain  in//.V/rt«  ;p/V//  Red 
Hairhy  Hugh  Walpole  [q.v.].  From  there  Laugh- 
ton progressed  to  nvo  more  familiar  roles,  Poirot 
and  Pickwick,  before  scoring  another  big  success 
as  the  Chicago  gangster  loosely  modelled  on  Al 
Capone  in  Oit  the  Spot  (1930)  by  Edgar  Wallace 
[q.v.].  He  then  made  his  New  York  debut  in  193 1 
as  the  squalid  murderer  in  Puytitcnt  Deferred, 
before  accepting  a  1  lolh^vood  offer  which  took 
him  to  California  for  The  Old  Dark  Ilottse  (1932) 
and  his  first  Nero  in  The  Sign  of  the  (Jross  (1932). 

It  was  back  in  England  for  (Sir)  Alexander 
Korda  [q.v.]  in  1933  that  Laughton  made  his 
screen  name  in  The  Private  Life  of  Iletir)'  I  IHn  the 
start  of  a  sequence  of  major  cinema  biographies 
{The  Barretts  ofWimpole  Street  (1934),  Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty  (1935),  Rembrandt  (1936),  and  the 
unfinished  /  Claudius  (1936)),  which  were  to  see 
him  at  the  verv  peak  of  his  reflective,  anguished 
talent  for  larger-than-life  monsters  of  realitv. 

In  1933  he  joined  the  Old  \  ic  Company  for  an 
impressive  range  of  stage  work  {Henr)'  J/// again. 
The  Cherr)'  Orchard,  Macbeth,  Measure  for  Measure, 
The  Tempest)  and  in  1936  he  was  the  first  English 
actor  ever  to  be  invited  to  appear  at  the  Comedie 
Franqaise  in  Paris,  where  he  played  .Molierc's  Le 
MedecinMalgreLui.  He  then  settled  in  California, 
where  despite  occasional  returns  to  the  theatre 
(notably  in  the  first  production  of  Bertolt  Brecht's 
'The  Life  of  Galileo  in  1947,  which  he  also  adapted) 
he  focused  mainly  on  such  films  as  Jamaica  Inn 
(i 939),  'The Ilufichhack  ofXotre Dame  ( 1 939),  H  it- 
ness  far  the  Prosecution  (1957),  Spartactis  (i960), 
and  Adiise  and  Consent  (1962),  returning  only 
rarely  to  Britain  and  only  notably  lor  David 
Lean's  I/obson's  Choice  in  1954. 

But  then,  as  if  aware  that  his  time  was  running 
out  and  that  his  film  career  was  waning,  he 
returned  to  Britain  in  1959  for  one  last  remark- 
able Stratfi)rd  season  in  which  he  played  both 
King  Lear  and  Bottom  in  .  i  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream:  his  last  London  appearance  was  in  The 
Part)- (u)sH). 

In  1929  he  married  the  actress  Elsa  Lanches- 
ter,  daughter  of  James  Sullivan,  an  Irish  worker  in 
a  black-lead  factor),  and  Edith  l.anchester,  a 
Cambridge  graduate  and  active  speaker  and 
member  ol  the  Social  Democratic  I'ederation. 
They  had  no  children.  Throughout  his  long  mar- 
riage his  homosexuality  caused  him  great  unhap- 
piness,  and  if  there  was  any  one  key  to  1  .aughton's 
greatness  as  an  actor  then  it  was  surely  his  sense 
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of  being  a  misfit,  uneasy  in  his  own  skin  and  for- 
ever on  the  outside  of  the  soeial,  sexual,  and  fami- 
lial demands  of  his  upbringing  and  conditioning. 
An  American  citizen  from  1950,  Laughton  died 
in  HoUv'wood  15  December  1962. 
[The  Times,  17  December  1962;  Simon  Callow,  Charles 
Laughlon:  a  Difficult  Actor,  1988;  Charles  Higham, 
Charles  Laughton,  an  Intimate  Biography,  1976;  Kurt  D. 
Singer,  The  Charles  Laughlon  Slor\',  1954;  F.lsa  I.anches- 
ter,  Charles  Laughton  and L  1938;  personal  knowledge.) 

ShKRIDA.N  MORI.F'V 

LAUREL,  Stan  (1890- 1965),  comic,  was  born 
Arthur  Stanley  Jefferson  at  his  grandfather's 
house  in  Ulverston,  Lancashire,  16  June  1890, 
the  second  son  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Arthur  Jefferson,  known  as  'A.J.',  of 
Bishop  Auckland,  theatre  manager,  and  his  wife 
Margaret  ('Madge')  Metcalfe,  actress,  of  Ulver- 
ston. I  le  attended  schools  in  Bi.shop  Auckland, 
Gainford,  and  Glasgow,  after  which  his  family 
connections  helped  him  to  gain  entry  to  the 
music-hall,  as  a  'boy'  comedian.  It  was  while 
touring  the  United  States  with  Fred  Karno  [q.v.] 
in  1 9 1 2  that  he  tried  his  luck  on  American  vaude- 
ville, principally  in  a  duo  with  his  common-law 
wife,  Mae  Dahlberg,  who  suggested  his  stage 
name.  Laurel,  although  he  did  not  adopt  it  legally 
until  1934.  In  191 6  he  saw  the  opportunities  for 
music-hall  pantomimists  in  the  silent  movies,  and 
sought  a  mixed  fortune  in  films  and  the  stage.  1  Ic 
lived  in  the  US.A  from  this  period. 

He  became  acquainted  with  Oliver  'Babe' 
Hardy  in  the  early  1920s,  but  it  was  1927,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  1  lal  Roach  studio,  before  they 
were  hrst  paired  with  any  success.  From  that 
point  they  were  to  make  over  a  hundred  films 
together,  some  thirty  of  them  silent  ones,  and 
with  their  best  work  probably  deri\ing  from  the 
phase  1929-35,  when  they  were  engaged  in  cre- 
ating coherent  and  sparse  twenty  -minute  cameos. 

Ihe  Laurel  and  1  lardy  set  piece  was  the  ordin- 
ar\  situation  from  which  sprang  a  coiling  spiral  of 
disaster.  Neny,  flustered,  even  tearful,  Stan 
Laurel,  'the  thin  one',  exacerbated  these  accumu- 
lating troubles,  to  the  growing  chagrin  of  'the  fat 
one',  the  ever-earnest  Oliver  1  lardy.  Laurel,  in 
effect,  made  two  contributions  to  the  partnership: 
as  I  lardy  was  quick  to  concede.  Laurel  was  the 
creator  and  rigorous  controller  of  their  comedy, 
as  well  as  a  member  of  what  was  widely  recog- 
nized as  the  best  comic  double  act  of  its  time.  An 
important  reason  for  this  was  their  eschewal  of 
the  conventional  'straight'  man,  two-dimensional 
and  irritable.  Each  developed  a  detailed  and  com- 
plete persona  of  his  own.  The  endearing  bathos 
and  crassness  of  Laurel  found  an  admirable  foil 
in  the  elephantine  smugness  of  his  rotund 
partner. 

Laurel's  marital  toils  were  convoluted  and 
confusingly  reported,  'ihe  nearest  to  an  exact  list- 
ing would  be  to  record  that  he  was  married  to 


Lois  Neilsen  in  1926;  to  \  irginia  Ruth  Rogers  in 
1935  (after  a  possibly  illegal  ceremony  in  Mexico 
the  previous  year);  to  Illeana  Shuvalova  in  1938; 
to  Ruth  Rogers  again  in  1941;  and  to  Ida  Kitaeva 
Raphael,  who  sur\ived  him,  in  1946.  His  only 
children  were  a  daughter,  Lois,  who  sur\ived 
him,  and  a  son,  Stanley  Robert,  who  lived  but  a 
few  days:  both  were  by  his  first  wife.  He  died  23 
February'  1965  in  Santa  Monica,  HoUvwood, 
USA. 

[Laurel  and  Hardy  Museum,  Ulverston;  F.  I..  Guiles, 

Stan,  1980.]  KrIC  MlDWlNTF.R 

LAURENCE  DEL  BROK  (t.  12 1(^1274),  law- 
yer and  judge,  was  probably  born  in  or  before 
1 2 10  in  Buckinghamshire.  His  first  appearance  in 
the  records  is  in  1231  when  he  was  appointed  to 
act  as  an  attorney  in  a  Buckinghamshire  case.  By 
the  late  1230s  he  had  become  one  of  a  small 
group  of  professional  lawyers  practising  in  the 
Common  Bench  in  Westminster.  Such  men 
spoke  in  court  on  behalf  of  litigants  and  also  stood 
surety  for  them  when  required.  Ihey  also  per- 
formed similar  functions  for  litigants  in  the  eyre 
when  the  Common  Bench  was  not  in  session. 

In  1247  Laurence  del  Brok  became  the  first 
professional  lawyer  to  be  retained  by  the  king. 
Thereafter  he  received  an  annual  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  a  year  each  year  dow  n  to  1262  and  can  be 
traced  acting  for  the  king  in  litigation  until  1267. 
The  main  focus  of  his  activity  on  the  king's  behalf 
during  this  period  was  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
but  he  can  also  be  found  speaking  for  the  king  in 
the  Common  Bench  as  w  ell.  It  is  unclear  w  hether 
or  not  he  also  continued  acting  for  other  litigants. 
From  1250  onwards  he  received  a  number  oi ad 
hoc  commissions  to  act  as  a  royal  justice  and  was 
regularly  commissioned  to  act  as  a  gaol  delivery 
justice  at  Newgate  and  elsewhere.  I  le  sat  as  one 
of  the  justices  of  King's  Bench  in  Easter  term 
1 27 1  but  never  became  a  regular  justice  of  the 
court. 

Laurence  del  Brok  began  acquiring  property 
on  a  small  scale  in  1236,  and  over  the  course  of 
his  lifetime  he  spent  w  ell  over  ;(^i  ,000  on  property 
acquisitions.  The  inquisition  post  mortem  held 
after  his  death  shows  him  in  possession  of  lands 
w  orth  o\  er  £60  a  year.  These  are  probably  under- 
valued. The  inquisition  also  excludes  holdings  in 
Middlesex  which  he  had  passed  to  his  younger 
son  in  1271  and  the  lands  he  is  known  to  have 
acquired  in  Oxfordshire  and  Cambridgeshire  and 
which  are  later  found  in  the  possession  of  his 
family.  I  low  the  acquisitions  were  financed  is  less 
clear.  I  le  is  known  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  pen- 
sions from  at  least  three  institutional  clients  (the 
abbeys  of  Glastonbur>  and  Ramsey  and  the  priory 
of  Durham)  and  probably  received  similar  pen- 
sions from  many  other  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. At  the  very  end  of  his  life  there  w  as  also  a 
suggestion  that  he  was  in  receipt  of  bribes  for  the 
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release  of  prisoners  at  Newgate,  though  this  alle- 
gation seems  not  to  have  been  proved. 

His  first  wife  was  Millicent,  daughter  of  Robert 
Malet.  He  married  her  in  1242  or  1243,  and  she 
was  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Hugh. 
He  had  married  his  second  wife  Maud  by  no  later 
than  Michaelmas  term  1245.  Maud  was  the 
mother  of  his  second  son,  \\  illiam.  Laurence  del 
Brok  probably  died  a  few  days  before  25 
December  1274. 

(Public  Record  Office,  Curia  Regis  Rolls,  KB  26,  and 
Feet  of  Fines,  CP  25(1);  Ciirin  Regis  Rolls,  \o\s.  x\i-x\iii; 
Calendars  of  Patent  and  Liberate  Rolls  for  the  reign  of 
Henr\  III;  Close  Rolls  for  the  reign  of  Henr>  III;  G.  O. 
Sayles  (ed.).  Select  Cases  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  vol. 
V,  Selden  Societ>,  vol.  IxxAi,  1957,  pp.  .\x.\ii-xx.w ;  Calen- 
dar of  Inquisitions  Post Mortan,  vol.  ii,  no.  no.] 

Paul  Br\.\d 

LAWRENCE,  Geoffrey,  third  B.\ron  Tre- 
\TETHiN  and  first  Baron  O.^ksey  (1880-197  i), 
lawyer,  was  born  in  London  2  December  1880, 
the  youngest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  (Sir)  .Alfred  Tristram  Lawrence  (later 
first  Baron  Trevethin,  q.v.),  lord  chief  justice  of 
England  in  192 1-2,  and  his  first  cousin,  Jessie 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  George  Lawrence. 

.After  Haileyburv ,  where  he  was  senior  to  C.  R. 
(later  first  Earl)  .Attlee  [q.v.],  Lawrence  went  to 
New  College,  0.\ford.  He  received  a  third  class  in 
literae  humaniores  in  1903.  Lawrence  was  called  to 
the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1906  (bencher 
1932,  treasurer  1955),  and  had  a  steady  unspec- 
tacular career  with  such  positions  as  counsel  to 
the  Jockey  Club,  chairman  of  Wiltshire  quarter 
sessions,  and  recorder  of  0.\ford.  From  1928  to 
1932  he  was  attorney-general  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  In  1925  he  took  silk,  and  in  April  1932  he 
was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  div- 
ision, being  appointed  a  lord  justice  of  appeal  in 
1944.  He  was  sworn  of  the  Pri\y  Council  in  1944, 
and  was  elected  an  honorar\  fellow  of  New  Col- 
lege in  the  same  year.  In  April  1947  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  appeal  in  ordinan,  having 
already  been  granted  in  Januar>  a  hereditar\ 
peerage  in  recognition  of  his  work  at  the  inter- 
national tribunal  at  Nuremberg  (1945-6).  In 
1947  O.xford  awarded  him  an  honorary  DCL. 

I  lis  work  at  .Nuremberg  was  of  an  international 
significance  which  surpa.ssed  anything  Lawrence 
had  done  as  a  puisne  judge  or  was  to  do  as  a  law 
lord.  The  twenty  -one  defendants  were  accused  of 
enormous  wrongdoing  before  and  during  VV Orld 
War  II  in  an  indictment  which  took  two  days  to 
read  and  21H  days  to  try  before  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  two  judges  from  each  of  the  (our  victori- 
ous countries.  The  documentation  was  vast,  and 
the  prosecuiing  teams  of  unequal  strength,  the 
British  under  Sir  David  .Maxwell  I'yfe  (later  first 
Earl  of  Kilmuir,  q.v.)  being  ihe  strongest.  Law- 
rence was  elected  British  president,  and  dis- 
chariccd    his   dinicuh    task   with    a   calmness, 


courtesy,  and  firmness  which  won  universal 
approval,  even  from  the  defendants,  the  soldiers 
among  whom  thought  that  their  problems  were 
appreciated  by  one  who  had  gained  the  DSO  as  a 
gunner  officer  in  World  War  1.  Praise  was  also 
given  by  the  British  alternate  judge.  Sir  Norman 
(later  first  Baron)  Birkett  [q.v.],  who  was  secretly 
resentful  that  he  had  not  been  chosen  for  the 
post.  He  was  not  passed  over  because  of  Atdee's 
undisguised  preference  for  products  of  Hailey- 
bury ,  but  because  the  Foreign  Office  insisted  on  a 
more  senior  judge.  After  Nuremberg  Oaksey 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  work  of  a  law 
lord.  His  brief  judgments  were  conscientiously 
prepared,  but  his  heart  did  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
job. 

In  appearance  Oaksey  was  a  sturdy  figure, 
slightly  below  middle  height,  prematurely  bald, 
with  the  fresh  complexion  and  unhurried  manner 
of  an  English  gentleman  who  was  interested  in 
country  life.  I  le  could  sometimes  be  induced  to 
talk  about  his  presidency  of  the  Guernsey  Catde 
Society,  but  never  about  his  presidency  of  the 
international  tribunal.  .After  exactly  twenty-five 
years  on  the  bench  Oaksey  retired  in  April  1957. 
In  1959  he  inherited  from  a  brother  his  father's 
barony  of  Trevethin,  but  he  continued  to  be 
styled  Oaksey. 

In  1 92 1  he  married  Marjorie  Frances  Alice, 
youngest  daughter  of  Commander  Charles 
Napier  Robinson,  RN.  They  had  one  son  and 
three  daughters.  Oaksey  died  in  Oaksey  28 
August  197 1  and  was  succeeded  in  both  baronies 
by  his  son,  John  Geoffrey  Tristram  (born  1929). 

[Private  information;  personal  knowledge.] 

R.  F.  \  .  Hf.l  STON 

LEES,  Florence  Sarah  (1840-1922),  pioneer  of 
district  nursing,  was  born  in  Blandford,  Dorset, 
3 1  March  1 840,  the  only  daughter  of  1  lenry  Lees, 
medical  doctor,  and  his  wife  .Matilda  Physhvian. 
Henry  Lees  deserted  his  family  and  Florence  was 
brought  up  by  a  half-brother,  an  Oxford  don,  who 
sent  her  to  school  in  London.  In  1864  the  family 
moved  to  St  Leonards,  where  Florence  helped 
her  mother  visiting  the  sick.  In  i8()()  she  went  to 
St  Thomas's  nursing  school  as  an  obsener  for 
four  months  and  the  following  year  studied  at  the 
Kaiserswerth  Institute  on  the  Rhine,  under  Pas- 
tor Theodor  Fliedner,  subsequently  visiting  many 
hospitals  in  Kurope.  Returning  to  Fngland,  she 
gained  further  experience  at  King's  College  1  los- 
pital  before  returning  to  France  to  study  nursing 
there. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
in  1870,  Florence  Lees  volunteered  for  war  nurs- 
ing and  the  Oown  Princess  Frederick  oi  Prussia, 
Queen  Victoria's  eldest  daughter,  made  her 
superiniendenl  ol  the  Royal  Reserve  Hospital  at 
I  lomburg.  For  her  services  she  received  the  Ger- 
man war  meilal  ami  the  cross  ol  the  (ierman 
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Order  of  Merit.  Still  anxious  to  pursue  her  nurs- 
ing studies,  she  toured  America  and  was 
impressed  by  the  advanced  ideas  of  Dr  Palmer 
Howard,  who  held  that  nurses  must  be  educated 
in  the  manner  of  medical  students.  However, 
back  in  England  Florence  Nightingale  and  Wil- 
liam Rathbone  [qq.v.)  were  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  starting  a  district-nursing  scheme  for 
London  and  they  persuaded  Florence  Lees  to 
return  and  'harness  her  great  cleverness'  to  con- 
ducting a  suney  of  the  nursing  needs  of  London. 
Single-handedly  she  produced  a  report  which 
was  a  masterly  review  of  the  nursing  practice  in 
London — and  its  shortcomings — in  1874. 

As  a  result,  with  the  help  of  the  Order  of  St 
John,  the  Metropolitan  and  National  Nursing 
Association  was  founded  to  provide  trained  nurs- 
ing in  London,  with  a  headquarters  in  Blooms- 
bun,  and  Florence  Lees  as  the  superintendent- 
general.  After  conflict  and  controversy  she  con- 
verted the  committee  to  the  idea  of  a  district- 
nursing  senice  as  a  corps  of  educated,  trained 
women  under  the  superintendence  of  a  highly 
trained  nurse.  In  this  she  can  be  considered  to  be 
the  founder  of  district  nursing. 

In  1879  Florence  Lees  married  the  Revd 
Dacre  Craven,  the  rector  of  St  George  the  Mar- 
tyr, who  supported  her  work  and  who  became 
secretary  to  the  Home  for  District  Nurses  in 
Bloomsbur\  Square.  I  le  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Cooley  Craven  of  Aberdeen.  They  had  two  sons; 
the  elder  committed  suicide  in  1928  and  the 
younger  died  in  action  in  19 17.  When  in  1887 
Florence  Lees  persuaded  Queen  Victoria  to 
devote  most  of  the  women's  jubilee  offering  to 
establishing  district  nursing  throughout  England, 
the  Cravens,  together  with  Florence  xNightingale 
and  William  Rathbone,  were  instrumental  in 
ensuring  that  the  .Metropolitan  and  National 
Nursing  Association  became  the  model  for 
Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  Institute  for  Nurses. 
Mrs  Craven  sened  on  the  original  council  and 
advised  on  the  training.  In  1889  she  published  a 
GtiiJe  to  District  Xiirses  and  Home  Xursing  which 
became  essential  reading  for  district  nurses.  She 
was  awarded  the  Jubilee  medal  and  the  cross  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem  and  remained  closely  associ- 
ated with  district  nursing  until  she  and  her  hus- 
band retired  to  Walton-on-the-Naze  in  1918. 

Florence  Lees  died  24  October  1922,  saying 
that  she  could  not  live  without  her  husband,  who 
had  died  two  months  previously.  There  is  a  brass 
memorial  to  the  Craven  family  at  the  parish 
church  in  Walton-on-the-Naze. 

(Mar\  Stocks,  A  Hundred  Years  of  District  \ursing,  i960; 
-Monica  Baly, .-/  History  of  the  Queen's  \ursing  Institute, 
1987;  information  from  the  registrar  tor  the  district  of 
Poole  and  the  vicar  of  the  parish  church  in  Walton-on- 
the-Naze.)  Monica  E.  Balv 


LEFTWICH,  William  (i 770-1 843),  pioneer  of 
food  presenation,  was  born  in  .Aldford,  near 
Chester,  in  1770,  the  son  of  William  Leftwich 
and  his  wife  Martha  Barns.  He  was  descended 
from  an  old  family  of  local  landowners,  the  Left- 
wich family  of  Leftwich  Hall,  Cheshire. 

Lefrw  ich  moved  to  London  and  set  himself  up 
as  a  wholesale  confectioner,  with  outlets  in  Fleet 
Street  and  Kingston  upon  Thames.  He  became 
increasingly  frustrated  by  his  inabilit)  to  preserve 
food,  especially  dair\  products,  during  hot  sum- 
mer months.  In  the  early  nineteenth  centur\  ice 
was  used  for  this  purpose  only  in  a  most  limited 
way,  on  a  few  countrx  estates  and  in  the  area 
around  Barking,  where  it  was  collected  from  the 
marshes  most  winters.  Leftwich  seems  to  have 
been  amongst  the  first  to  realize  that  the  wide- 
spread use  of  ice  for  presening  food  would  be 
both  highly  beneficial  and  immensely  prohtable. 
Accordingly,  he  chartered  a  vessel  to  go  from 
Great  Yarmouth  to  Norway  early  in  1822,  return- 
ing in  May  of  that  year  with  a  cargo  of  300  tons  of 
ice.  Conrtrmation  that  importing  ice  was  not  then 
regular  practice  comes  from  the  fact  that  customs 
officers  in  London  were  unclear  what  import 
duties  to  le\y,  and  delayed  so  long  in  coming  to  a 
conclusion  that  Leftwich  feared  his  cargo  might 
melt.  W  hen  eventually  landed  and  sold  at  auction 
there  was  widespread  interest  in  this  novelt),  as 
well  as  sufficient  demand  from  fishmongers  and 
pastn-cooks  for  Leftwich  apparently  to  realize  a 
considerable  profit. 

In  this  action  Leftwich  was  well  ahead  of  his 
time,  as  Norwegian  ice  later  became  widely  used 
for  refrigeration  during  the  nineteenth  centur>. 
In  particular,  the  ad\  ent  of  the  railways  ensured 
that  fresh  rtsh,  meat,  and  dain  produce  could  be 
speedily  transported  to  urban  centres.  Previously 
most  food  had  become  unfit  for  human  consump- 
tion after  lort\  -eight  hours:  now  the  use  of  ice 
extended  its  'shelf  life',  and  undoubtedly  contri- 
buted to  contemporan,  improvements  in  diet  and 
food  h\giene. 

It  was  probably  similar  concerns  which  led  to 
Leftw  ich's  interest  in  adequate  w  ater  supplies.  In 
1825  he  used  an  artesian  tube  to  sink  what  was 
then  the  largest  w  ell  know  n  in  the  countn. ,  eight) 
feet  deep  and  thirtv  feet  wide.  Other  wells  fol- 
lowed, and  Leftwich  seems  to  have  prospered 
until  his  death  17  November  1843,  at  43  Cum- 
berland Market,  Regent's  Park,  London.  He  was 
buried  in  Kensal  Green  cemeten,.  .Almost 
nothing  is  known  of  his  family  life,  but  there  were 
fourteen  people  w  ith  the  name  Leftwich  buried  in 
three  graves  in  Kensal  Green  cemeten.  between 
1 84 1  and  1904,  seven  of  them,  including  WiUiam, 
in  the  same  grave  between  1841  and  185 1.  His 
son  Thomas  registered  his  death. 

I'Greai  Yarmouth  and  the  Ice  Trade',  \orfulk  Weekly 
Standard,  1 1  December  1907;  T.  .Ashbourne,  'The  Ice 
Trade',  Yamioutft  Archaeology',  1989.]     D.  E.  M.\THF.w 
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LERVLWN,  Rudolph  Chambers  (1856- 
1929),  journalist,  politician,  and  oarsman,  was 
bom  in  Eccleshall,  Sheffield,  3  Januar>  1856,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Frederick  Lehmann,  businessman, 
and  his  wife  Nina,  daughter  of  Robert  Chambers 
(1802-187 1,  q.v.),  the  Edinburgh  publisher. 
Rudolf  Lehmann  (1819-1905,  q.v.)  was  his 
great-uncle.  He  was  educated  at  Highgate  School 
and  Trinit)  College,  Cambridge,  taking  a  second 
class  in  the  classical  tripos  (1878).  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  (1876),  a  noted  boxer,  captain 
of  First  Trinit)  Boat  Club,  and  Uvice  rowed  in  the 
universit)  trial  eights.  On  coming  down,  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1 880  (Inner  Temple)  but  soon 
abandoned  legal  practice.  An  ample  private 
income  allowed  him  time  to  indulge  his  tastes  for 
writing,  politics,  and  rowing. 

At  Cambridge  Lehmann  had  founded  Granta, 
which  he  continued  to  edit  for  some  years  after 
leaving  universitv.  Much  of  his  prose  and  verse, 
light-hearted  in  nature  but  containing  some  good 
pieces  on  rowing,  appeared  in  Punch,  of  whose 
Table  he  was  a  member  for  thirtv  years  from 
1890.  Less  happy  were  his  efforts  during  the  late 
1 890s  to  revive  the  Speaker  us  an  organ  for  radical 
ideas,  and  his  editorship  of  the  ailing  Daily  .Sews 
from  1901  to  1902.  He  did  not  find  the  day-to- 
day life  of  a  professional  journalist  congenial. 

.\  public-spirited  man,  Lehmann  was  high 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  during  1901-2  and 
he  was  long  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation.  1  le  unsuccessfully  contested 
parliamentarv  .seats  in  Chehenham  in  1885,  Cen- 
tral Hull  in  1886,  and  Cambridge  Town  in  1892 
before  being  elected  in  1906  for  the  I  larborough 
division  of  Leicestershire.  1  le  had  opposed  the 
Boer  war  and  South  .African  issues  were  one  of 
his  major  concerns  as  an  MP.  1  le  retained  his  seat 
in  Januarv  19 10  but  declined  to  stand  again  the 
following  December.  Deteriorating  health  and 
financial  worries,  following  careless  judgements 
by  his  stockbroker  in  1907,  contributed  to  this 
decision.  1  lis  name  was  on  the  list  of  11.  11. 
A.squith  (later  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith), 
had  the  prime  minister  been  forced  to  create  new 
Liberal  peers  in  191 1. 

Sport,  more  especially  rowing,  was  his  constant 
pleasure.  An  inspiring  coach,  he  was  in  consider- 
able demand  by  both  Oxford  and  (-ambridge  for 
their  boat-race  crews  throughout  the  1890s.  He 
captained  Leander  in  1894  and  1895  and  was 
elected  a  steward  of  I  lenley  royal  regatta  in  1898. 
Secretary  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  .Association 
from  1893  to  1 90 1,  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
widen  its  narrow  definition  of  an  amateur.  I  le 
coached  abroad  on  a  number  of  occasions,  always 
refusing  any  kind  of  payment,  even  fi)r  his 
expenses,  and  his  three  visits  10  I  lar\  ard  between 
1896  and  189H  were  rewarded  by  an  honorary' 
degree.  Nevertheless  he  was  suspicious  ol  inter- 


national competition,  especially  the  Olympic 
movement,  fearing  it  would  turn  what  was 
intended  to  be  pleasure  into  too  serious  a  busi- 
ness. 

Talented  but  without  driving  ambition,  Leh- 
mann was  during  his  last  years  handicapped  by 
Parkinson's  disease.  But  his  gift  of  friendship 
remained,  reinforced  by  his  marriage  in  1898  to 
Alice  .Marie,  daughter  of  Harrison  Davis,  of  old 
New  England  Puritan  stock.  Of  their  four  chil- 
dren (one  son  and  three  daughters),  three  sub- 
sequently distinguished  themselves — Beatrix  as 
an  actress,  Rosamond  as  a  novelist,  and  John  as  a 
man  of  letters.  Lehmann  died  22  January  1929  at 
Fieldhead,  the  house  he  had  built  at  Bourne  End. 

[John  Lehmann,  Ilif  W'hhpering  Culler)',  1955,  and 
Ancestors  and  Friends,  1962;  personal  knowledge.) 

Eric.  Halladay 

LEHZEN,  Baroness  Louise  (r.  1784- 1870), 
royal  governess,  was  born  t.1784  in  Hanover,  a 
younger  child  among  the  two  sons  and  seven 
daughters  of  a  Lutheran  pastor  and  his  wife, 
Melusine  Palm,  herself  the  child  of  a  clergv  man. 
Lehzen  came  to  England,  after  serA  ice  in  the  aris- 
tocratic family  of  von  .Marenholtz,  in  December 
1819  as  governess  to  Princess  Feodore,  daughter 
(by  her  first  marriage)  of  Princess  \  ictoria  of 
Leiningen,  since  181 8  Duchess  of  Kent,  to  whom 
was  born,  shortly  before  Lehzen's  arri\al,  the 
future  Queen  Victoria.  In  1824  Lehzen  was 
appointed  governess  to  the  young  princess.  \\  hen 
in  1830  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland  was 
appointed  official  governess,  Lehzen  stayed  as 
lady  in  attendance  and  \  ictoria's  constant  atten- 
dant, without  an  official  appointment,  until  1842, 
acting  latterly  as  her  secretary  in  private  matters. 

Lehzen  made  it  a  condition  of  her  appointment 
that  the  princess  should  never  see  strangers 
except  in  her  presence.  She  herself  was  never  to 
receive  her  own  acquaintances  in  her  quarters. 
Though  she  encouraged  the  princess  to  keep  a 
journal,  she  never  kept  one  herself,  thinking  it 
inappropriate  to  her  position. 

The  accession  of  U'illiam  1\  in  1827  brought 
serious  friction  between  the  Duchess  oi  Kent  and 
the  new  king.  William  resented  the  mother's 
influence  over  the  heir  presumptive,  while  the 
duchess  asserted,  not  always  successiully,  her 
own  and  the  princess's  position.  In  the  quarrels 
arising  from  the  'Kensington  system'  established 
by  Sir  John  Conroy  |q.\.|,  comptroller  of  the 
duchess's  household,  the  princess  was  an 
unhappy  pawn.  Until  her  accession  her  only  true, 
constant,  and  ever-present  Irieiul  and  champion 
was  Lehzen.  When,  ill  with  typhoid  in  October 
1835,  Victoria  was  pressed  hard  by  Conroy  to 
nominate  him  as  her  personal  secretar\  on  her 
accession,  she  persistently  and  successiully 
resisted,  with  Lehzen's  support.  By  this  time 
Lehzen  'occupied  the  first  place  in  her  pupil's 
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thoughts  and  affections'  (Eshcr).  After  Victoria's 
accession  Lehzen,  never  skilled  in  personal  rela- 
tionships, failed  to  adjust  to  changed  circum- 
stances and  her  charge's  coming  of  age.  Jealousy, 
first  of  William  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Mel- 
bourne, and  then,  more  seriously,  of  Prince 
Albert,  whom  the  queen  married  in  1840,  led  to 
serious  tensions  in  the  royal  household.  Lehzen 
was  blamed,  probably  wrongly,  for  the  queen's 
ineptness  in  the  Lady  Flora  1  lastings  [q.v.j  affair, 
and  fear  of  losing  Lehzen  was  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  queen's  stubbornness  in  the  'bed- 
chamber crisis'  of  1839. 

In  September  1842,  after  quarrels  about  the 
management  of  the  royal  nurser>',  Lehzen  left  the 
royal  senice  on  Albert's  insistence,  with  the  gift 
of  a  carriage  from  the  queen  and  a  pension  of 
;(^8,ooo  p. a.  She  lived  out  her  life  unmarried  in 
Buckeburg  in  Hanover,  first  with  her  remaining 
sister,  who  died  within  the  year,  and  then  alone. 
She  saw  the  queen  occasionally  on  royal  visits  to 
Germany.  'My  dearest,  kindest  Lehzen'  died  9 
September  1870  in  Buckeburg. 

Though  not  lettered,  Lehzen  read  (and  read 
aloud  to  the  princess)  and  imparted  to  the  child  a 
love  of  histor) .  She  provided  the  affection  and 
discipline  which  the  princess  never  received  from 
her  mother.  The  princess  was  taught  to  curb  her 
natural  impetuous  temper  and  to  own  her  mis- 
takes to  all  she  had  wronged,  regardless  of  rank. 
'She  was  very  strict',  the  queen  remembered, 
'and  the  Princess  had  great  respect  and  even  awe 
of  her,  but  with  that  the  greatest  affection.'  Leh- 
zen was  the  greatest  single  influence,  and  that  for 
good,  in  the  formative  period  of  the  character  of 
the  lonely,  little-loved  princess.  'That  Lehzen 
handed  over  to  the  nation  a  potentially  great 
queen  must  be  to  her  credit'  (Longford). 

There  is  a  miniature  of  Lehzen  by  Koepke  in 
royal  possession.  She  was  made  a  baroness  on  the 
1  lanover  establishment  by  George  I\  in  1827. 
|Kli/.abeth  Longford,  lictoriu  R.I.,  1964;  R.  fi.  Brett 
(\  iscount  I'.sher),  7/;c  CirllumI  uj Qiieen  I  icivria,  2  \ ols., 
igi2;  C.  \\  oodham-Smith,  i>«cf«  lUloria,  her  Life  and 
'limes,  i8ig~i86i,  1972;  Philip  \\ .  Wilson  (ed.).  The 
Grnille Diar)\  2  vols.,  1927,  vol.  i,  p.  27;  Royal  Archives, 
Windsor,  V  203  80,  \  203  79. |  11.  G.  Put 

LE  QUEUX,  William  TufncU  (1864- 192 7), 
novelist,  was  born  2  July  1864  in  Chateaurou.v, 
Indre,  France,  the  eldest  son  of  \\  illiam  Le 
Queux,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  English  wife.  I  Ic 
was  educated  privately  in  London,  and  as  a  young 
man  studied  art  in  Paris.  1  le  soon  decided  that  he 
would  ne\  er  be  a  successful  artist  and  set  out  on 
foot  to  tour  France  and  (iermany  and  contribute 
articles  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  including 
The  Times. 

1  laving  settled  in  London  in  his  early  twenties 
he  edited  Gossip  and  Piccadilly,  and  in  189 1-3  was 
foreign  editor  of  the  Globe.  \\  hile  he  was  in  Paris 
he  had  been  encouraged  b\  Emile  Zola  to  write 


novels,  and  in  1891  he  published  Guilty  Bonds,  a 
melodramatic  story  of  conspiracy  in  Russia;  this 
was  banned  in  that  countr\ ,  but  it  was  the  first  of 
over  130  novels  and  biographies  concerned  with 
murder,  espionage,  and  the  occult. 

During  1907  Le  Queux  travelled  throughout 
West  .Africa,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey,  and 
acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  activities 
of  the  secret  senices  in  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed  in  Europe.  In  1908  he  visited  the 
Arctic,  and  in  1909  Sudan.  In  the  course  of  his 
travels  he  became  convinced  that  Germany  was  a 
dangerous  threat  to  the  British  Empire.  .\s  early 
as  1899  he  wrote  on  this  theme  in  England's  Peril, 
and  in  1906  in  The  I  mas  ion  of  igio  he  forecast 
\V  orld  \\  ar  I  with  the  approbation  and  collabor- 
ation of  the  Hrst  Earl  Roberts  [q.v.].  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  published. -/«  Observer  in  the  Sear  East, 
and  in  191 1-12  returned  to  journalism  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  D«»7)'.V//>r«r  covering  the  Balkan 
war.  He  continued  to  take  a  keen  interest  in  any- 
thing connected  with  espionage,  and  in  19 15 
published  German  Spies  in  England. 

Le  Queux  reached  the  height  of  his  popularity 
in  the  1920s,  during  which  he  wrote  on  Landru, 
the  multiple  murderer  in  France,  Rasputin,  the 
sinister  influence  at  the  court  of  the  tsar  of  Rus- 
sia, and  a  number  of  other  books  including  Things 
I  Know  about  Kings,  Celebrities  and  Crooks  (1923), 
Hidden  Hands  (n)2>,).  Blackmailed  {iqz-]),  and  The 
Chameleon  (1927).  I  lis  novels  were  praised  by  the 
hrst  Earl  of  Balfour,  and  were  said  to  ha\  e  been 
the  favourite  reading  of  Queen  Alexandra.  His 
characters  were  of  the  .Mata  I  lari  type,  and  he  was 
expert  at  re\  ealing  secrets  of  which  nobody  else 
was  aware. 

Throughout  the  years  when  he  was  living  in 
London,  Le  Queux,  together  with  his  friend 
George  R.  Sims  [q.v.],  attended  every  murder 
trial  of  note,  but  crime  was  not  the  only  interest 
that  attracted  his  attention.  Since  his  youth  he 
had  studied  all  forms  of  low  Hfe  in  both  Paris  and 
London.  .As  early  as  1897  he  had  written  A 
.Madonna  of  the  .Music  Halls.  In  his  later  years  he 
became  a  student  of  Egyptology ,  and  was  also  a 
connoisseur  who  amassed  a  fine  collection  of 
medieval  manuscripts  and  monastic  seals.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  consulted  by  more  than  one 
European  government  about  his  knowledge  of 
espionage  and  he  certainly  made  the  most  of  his 
sense  of  melodrama,  during  his  later  years  always 
carr>  ing  a  re\  olver. 

Le  Queux  was  also  one  of  the  earliest  amateur 
radio  broadcasters;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Radio  Engineers  and  president  of  the 
Wireless  Experimental  .Association.  During  his 
last  years  he  lived  in  Switzerland,  and  his  novel 
Hidden  Hands  was  set  in  that  countn, .  I  le  received 
honours  from  Italy,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  the 
republic  of  San  Marino,  of  w  hich  for  a  time  he 
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was  consul  in  London.  He  died,  unmarried,  in 
Knocke,  Belgium,  13  October  1927. 

[77/t'  Times,  14  October  1927;  G.  Donald  K.  McCor- 
mick,  Uliu's  Ulio  in  Spy  Fiction,  1977;  Norman  St  Barbe 
Sladen,  Tlie  Real  Le  Qiieux,  1938;  Chris  Steinbrunner 
and  Otto  Penzler  (eds.),  Encyclopaedia  of  Mysler^'  and 
Detection,  1976.]  H.  F.  Oxburv 

LESLIE,  Henry  David  (i  822-1 896),  composer 
and  conductor,  was  born  in  London  18  June 
1822,  the  fourth  of  nine  children  (five  sons  and 
four  daughters)  and  first  son  to  sun  ive  infancy  of 
John  Leslie,  a  fashionable  tailor  and  keen  viola 
player,  and  his  wife  Mar\  Taylor.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Palace  School,  Enfield,  before  unen- 
thusiastically joining  the  family  firm.  Growing 
into  a  lugubrious-looking,  bespectacled,  and  later 
whisker)  young  man,  he  began  musical  studies  in 
his  mid-teens,  playing  the  cello,  and  studying 
with  Charles  Lucas  [q.v.]. 

In  1840  he  published  his  opus  i,  a  TeDeiitn  and 
Jubilate  in  D.  In  1 848  his  Symphony  in  F  was  per- 
formed by  the  prestigious  Amateur  Musical 
Societ)  under  Michael  Balfe  [q.v.].  His  anthem 
'Let  God  Arise'  was  first  performed  at  the  Nor- 
wich Festival  of  1849:  Charles  Lucas  called  it  'the 
best  antiphonal  work  since  the  days  of  Handel', 
and  The  Times  found  in  it  'gifts  that  are  accorded 
to  few '.  The  next  decade  saw  a  dramatic  overture. 
The  Templar,  the  oratorios  Immaniiel  (1854)  and 
Judith  (1858),  and  some  chamber  music.  The 
Birmingham  Gazette  hailed  Judith  as  a  'great 
work',  but  the  second  part  of /;H;HflH«/<'/ probably 
contains  the  finest  music  Leslie  wrote.  Around 
the  same  time  came  nvo  cantatas,  'Holyrood' 
(1861),  and  'Daughter  of  the  Isles'  (1862),  and 
two  works  given  at  Covent  Garden:  the  operetta 
Romance,  or  Bold  Dick  Tiirpin  (i860)  and  the 
romantic  opera  Ida,  or  the  Guardian  Storks  (1865). 
The  only  major  late  work  was  a  programmatic 
second  symphony,  'Chivaln*',  first  performed  in 
1 88 1  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

In  1847  Leslie  became  honorary  secretarv'  of 
the  newly  founded  Amateur  .Musical  Society,  and 
from  1855  its  conductor.  He  had  also  taken 
charge  of  a  madrigal  society  which  performed  in 
the  I  lanover  Square  Rooms  and  which  from  May 
1856  was  known  as  1  lenry  Leslie's  Choir.  A  ba.sic 
group  of"  about  thirty  singers  swelled  on  some 
orchestral  occasions  to  240,  and  over  three 
decades  gave  several  London  concerts  each  year, 
prepared  with  a  care  for  detail  unique  in  Britain  at 
the  time,  though  its  effects  were  later  attacked  as 
too  calculated,  even  'effeminate',  and  many 
regretted  the  drift  from  a  pure  part-song  reper- 
toire to  grandiose  'mixed  concerts'  with  popular 
iioloisls.  I.eslie  wrote  100  or  so  part-songs  for  the 
choir,  including '()  .Memory',  'The  Pilgrims',  and 
'Annabellc  Lee',  which  became  best  sellers. 

By  the  late  1870s  Leslie  (and  many  critics)  felt 
that  sDtnc  of  his  singers  were  'becoming  a  little 


ropy'  and  that  he  himself  was  tired  and  stale.  A 
final  triumph  came  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1878,  where  he  and  (Sir)  Arthur  Sullivan  [q.v.] 
organized  the  British  musical  element,  and  Les- 
lie's choir  won  first  prize  in  the  international 
choral  competition.  Two  years  later,  after  a  com- 
mand performance  at  Windsor  Castle,  he  dis- 
banded it,  and  although  it  was  resuscitated  at 
public  request,  and  attracted  stars  like  (Sir) 
Charles  Santley  [q.v.],  it  finally  expired  in  1887. 

In  1 864  Leslie  realized  a  long-held  ambition  in 
setting  up  a  National  College  of  Music  to  rival  the 
continental  conserxatoires.  .\lthough  Sullivan, 
(Sir)  Julius  Benedict  [q.v.],  and  other  prominent 
musicians  were  among  the  professors,  it  col- 
lapsed after  only  two  years.  A  second  attempt  (in 
1878)  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Music  in  1883. 

In  1857  Leslie  married  one  of  his  young  music 
pupils.  Alary  Betsey,  daughter  of  William  Henry 
Perry,  physician,  and  moved  to  her  family  home, 
Bryn  Tanat,  on  the  Welsh  border.  They  had  four 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  second  son,  William, 
became  a  master  of  the  Musicians'  Company,  and 
the  third,  Charles,  played  cricket  for  Middlesex 
and  England.  In  retirement  Leslie  launched  the 
Oswestry  Festival  of  \'illage  Choirs,  which 
absorbed  him  for  some  years  until  underfunding 
brought  it  to  an  end.  He  died  5  February  1896  in 
hospital  near  Llansantffraid,  Montgomery,  and 
was  buried  in  Llanyblodwel  churchyard. 

[The  Times,  12  February  1850  and  7  February  1896; 
Magazine  of. Music,  September  1890;  Cclehrith  Miisicales, 
Dresden,  1882;  Musical  Uorhl,  25  March  1848,  24  May 
1850,  2  March  1854,  26  June  and  31  JuK  1858,  4 
February  i860,  9  Februan  1861,  11  July  1863,  2  Janu- 
ary 1864,  1 8. November  1863,  16  February  i867;.\/«,\/- 
cal  Gazelle,  T,  I  May  iH^6;  Musical  J'inies,  i  August  1878, 
I  August  1880;  Musical  Slaihlard,  24  December  1881; 
Osweslr).  Idrerliser,  5  November  1879.I 

John  IIoimsirom 

LE  SQUYER,  Scipio  (i  579-1659),  record 
keeper  and  antiquary,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edmund  Le  Squyer  (third  son  of  Cieorge 
Squyer),  later  rector  of  King's  Nympton  (county 
Devon),  and  his  wife  Martha,  second  daughter  of 
.Mark  Slader  of  Bath.  1  le  left  home  lor  London  in 
1597,  and  was  a  student  at  an  inn  of  (Chancery, 
New  Inn,  for  four  years  from  i5c)9.  In  1603  he 
became  marshal  ol  his  fellow  Devonian  (Sir)  John 
Doddridge  (later  justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
q.v.),  retaining  this  position  until  Doddridge's 
death  in  1628.  But  in  1620  he  entered  Crown 
ser\ice,  as  one  of  the  two  deputy  chamberlains  in 
the  receipt  ol  the  Exchequer.  I  le  apparently  con- 
tinued in  this  ollice  until  1655,  when,  with  essen- 
tially unchanged  duties,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  two  chamberlains  of  the  Exchequer  and 
keeper  ol  its  records. 

I'he  deputy  chamberlains  gained  some  of  their 
fees  Iroin  lliose  wishing  to  consult   Domesday 
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Book  and  other  records  in  their  custody;  it  was  a 
matter  at  their  discretion  whether  to  index  or  cal- 
endar the  records.  Le  Squyer  was  as  active  in  this 
side  of  his  work  as  his  predecessor  and  friend, 
Arthur  Agarde  [q.v.],  had  been,  and  about  twent> 
volumes  of  his  abstracts  and  calendars  sun  ive  in 
the  John  Rylands  Universit)  Libran, ,  Manches- 
ter. In  1627  he  was  granted  an  extra  £10  p. a.  for 
his  'extraordinar)  senice  and  charges  in  sorting, 
ordering  and  digesting'  the  contents  of  the  \V  est- 
minster  treasuries. 

He  also  had  a  disinterested  fascination  with  the 
records  of  the  middle  ages,  especially  those  of  the 
west  countn, .  He  was  a  friend  of  such  antiquaries 
as  Sir  Robert  Cotton  (with  whom  he  swapped 
medieval  manuscripts  and  from  whose  collection 
he  copied  extracts).  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes,  and  Sir 
William  Dugdale  [qq.v.]  (who  in  his  llhtury  of 
Wanvicbliire,  1730  edition,  p.  913,  thanked  him 
as  'a  gendeman  of  great  knowledge  in  Antiquities 
and  a  special  furtherer  of  this  worke'). 

A  more  general  indication  of  his  interests  is 
given  by  the  catalogue  of  his  library,  which  he 
drew  up  in  1632,  when  he  had  just  moved  house 
to  Long  Acre,  Covent  Garden.  Quite  apart  from 
over  200  manuscripts,  many  heraldic  or  about 
Devonshire  and  some  medieval,  he  o\\  ned  nearly 
500  printed  books,  including  about  130  each  of 
'theological'  and  'historical'  works,  o\er  se\enty 
works  of 'Poesy'  and  over  forty  of 'Moralit)'.  He 
had  made  his  own  translations  of  one  of  the 
Psalms  and  Prayers  of  Cardinaljohn  Fisher  [q.v.] 
(although  his  theological  books  show  a  Puritan 
tendency)  and  of 'The  Life  and  Death  of  Edward 
ir,  and  he  had  part  of  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  Advuiia'meut  of  Leaniiii^  b\  Francis  Bacon 
[q.v.]. 

He  was  twice  married:  before  1620,  to 
Frances,  third  daughter  of  Sir  1  high  Brawne,  by 
whom  he  had  at  least  two  sons  and  two  daughters, 
and  secondly,  by  1656,  to  Elizabeth,  who  sur\ived 
him.  1  ie  died  in  September  1659  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey;  in  his  will  he  had 
requested  that  he  should  be  buried  near  to 
.\garde's  monument  there. 

jl".  Taylor,  'An  KarU  Seventeenth  C'.entur\  Calendar  of 
Records  preserved  in  \\ estminster  Palace  IVeasun.', 
Biilkliii  oflhfjo/in  Rylamh  Lihrar\\  \ol.  xxiii,  1939;  idaii, 
'I'he  Hooks  and  Manuscripts  ot  Scipio  l,e  Squver, 
Deput>  (Chamberlain  of  the  F.xchequer  (1602-59)', 
ibid.,  vol.  \v^,  194 1. 1  Nigh.  R,am.sav 

LEVERSON,  Ada  Esther  ( 1 862-1 933),  novelist, 

was  born  in  London  10  October  1862,  the  oldest 
child  in  the  family  of  four  daughters  and  four  sons 
of  Samuel  I  Ienr\  Beddington,  a  wool  merchant 
resident  in  1  lyde  Park  Square,  London,  and  his 
wife  Zillah,  daughter  of  (Sir)  John  Simon  [q.v.]. 
Liberal  .MP.  Her  mother  was  an  outstanding 
amateur  pianist.  Educated  at  home,  Ada  became 
well  read  in  English,  French,  and  German  litera- 
ture and  the  classics.  On  6  December  1881  she 


married  Ernest  David,  son  of  George  Bazett  Col- 
vin  Leverson,  a  diamond  merchant.  They  had  a 
son,  who  sur\'ived  only  nvent)  -one  weeks,  and  a 
daughter. 

From  1892  .Ada  Leverson  published  numerous 
stories  and  sketches  in  Piiiuii  and  other  maga- 
zines. Her  Kensington  home  became  a  meeting- 
place  for  writers  and  artists,  particularly  those 
associated  with  the  Yellow  Book.  Her  friends 
included  .Aubrey  Beardsley,  (Sir)  H.  .Max  Beer- 
bohm,  George  .Moore,  and,  most  notably,  Oscar 
Wilde  [qq.v.].  h  was  Wilde  who  christened  her 
the  'Sphinx',  the  name  by  which  she  was  there- 
after know  n  to  her  friends.  W  hen  the  W  ilde  scan- 
dal broke  in  1895,  .\hs  Leverson  stood  out 
against  public  opinion  and  took  him  into  her 
home  on  his  being  released  on  bail,  an  act  of 
courage  and  loyalt\  for  which  she  has  become 
justly  renowned.  She  w as  one  of  the  few  people 
w  ho  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  greet  him  on  his 
release  from  prison  in  1897. 

.Around  1902  the  Leversons  lost  money 
through  an  unsound  investment.  Never  particu- 
larly happy  together,  they  now  agreed  to  separate, 
Ernest  emigrating  to  Canada  in  1900  (he  died  in 
1 921)  and  -Ada  remaining  in  London.  The  pub- 
lisher Grant  Richards  encouraged  her  to  turn  to 
novel  writing,  and  between  1907  and  19 16  she 
produced  six  books  which  are  the  perfect 
expression  of  her  personalitv:  frivolous  and  wittv, 
but  with  an  underlying  sense  of  melancholy. 

Ill  health  and  the  onset  of  deafness  did  little  to 
diminish  .Ada  Leverson's  enjoyment  of  life. 
Shortly  after  World  War  I  she  met  (Sir)  F. 
Osbert,  (Sir)  Sacheverell,  and  (Dame)  Edith 
Sitwell  [qq.v.],  who  became  close  friends.  During 
the  1920s  she  frequently  stayed  in  Florence, 
where  she  befriended  (Sir)  Harold  Acton  and 
Ronald  Firbank  [q.v.].  Though  viewed  by  many 
as  a  relic  of  the  1890s,  she  never  lost  her  enthu- 
siasm for  new  artistic  trends. 

Ada  Leverson  w  as  small  but  of  striking  appear- 
ance, with  bright  golden  hair  and  a  profile  said  to 
resemble  that  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  She  was 
famous  for  her  wittv ,  outrageous  remarks,  which 
she  delivered  in  a  low,  purring  voice.  Her 
outwardly  cynical  manner  concealed  a  warm 
heart,  and  she  was  devoted  to  those  she  loved. 
That  her  novels  are  not  better  known  is  due 
largely  to  her  extreme  modest)  about  her  literan 
abilities;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  concise, 
deceptively  light  prose  st>  le,  reliance  on  dialogue 
to  earn  the  plot,  and  delight  in  satirical  exagge- 
ration influenced  both  Firbank  and  Evelyn 
W  augh  [q.v.],  and  that  she  has  thus  left  her  mark 
on  the  development  of  the  twentieth-centun. 
novel. 

Ada  Leverson  died  in  London  30  August 
1 933,  having  published  her  last  book,  Letters  to  the 
Sphinx  from  Oscar  llilJe,  with  Reminiscences  of  the 
Author,  in  1930. 
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r\  iolel  W  >  ndham.  The  Sphinx  and  her  Circle:  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  of  Ada  Lnenoti  1862- igjj,  1963;  Osbert 
Sitvvell,  'Ada  Le\erson',  in  \ohle  Essences  or  Conrleoiis 
Revelations:  Being  a  Book  of  Characters  and  the  Fifth  and 
Last  f'olunie  of  Left  Hand,  Right  Hand.',  1950.] 

J I  LIE  \V.  Spf.f.dif. 

LE\MS,  Alun  (191 5-1944),  poet  and  short-ston 
writer,  was  bom  i  July  1915  in  Aberdare,  south 
Wales,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
one  daughter  of  Tom  Lewis,  a  schoolmaster,  and 
his  wife  Gwyladys  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Melchi- 
zedec  Evans,  a  Unitarian  minister.  I  le  grew  up  in 
a  depressed  communit}  and  would  never  forget 
what  he  saw  there:  'I  used  to  watch  the  wheel  of 
the  pit  spin  round  year  after  year,  after  school  and 
Saturdays  and  Sundays;  and  then  from  1926  on  I 
watched  it  not  turning  at  all,  and  I  can't  ever  get 
that  wheel  out  of  my  mind.'  From  Glynhafod  Ele- 
mentary School,  .\berdare,  he  won  a  scholarship 
to  Cowbridge  Grammar  School,  Glamorgan,  a 
tough  boarding  establishment.  He  was  unhappy 
there  but,  determined  not  to  slip  back  into  the  pits 
where  his  grandfather  had  wielded  a  pick,  worked 
hard  and  won  scholarships  both  to  Jesus  College, 
Oxford,  and  the  Universit>  College  of  Aber\s- 
twTth.  Having  to  choose  between  being  'poor  in 
Oxford  or  comfortable  in  Aber.',  he  chose  Aber- 
ystwvth,  where  he  worked  on  the  universitv'  maga- 
zine, published  his  first  poems  and  stories,  and 
dabbled  in  left-wing  politics.  I  le  left  Aberystwyth 
in  1935  with  a  first-cla.ss  degree  in  historv,  for 
Manchester,  from  which  he  returned  a  year  later, 
with  an  .\IA,  to  take  a  teacher-training  course  at 
.■\ber\srwyth. 

In  1938  Lewis  took  a  job  in  a  Welsh  secondary 
school,  but  could  see  the  shadow  of  war 
approaching  and  worried  over  the  problem  of 
pacifism:  'I  have  a  deep  sort  of  fatalist  feeling  that 
I'll  go.  Partly  because  I  want  to  experience  life  in 
as  many  phases  as  I'm  capable  of — i.e.  I'm  more  a 
writer  than  a  moralist,  I  suppose.  But .  . .  I'm  not 
going  to  kill.  Be  killed  perhaps,  instead.'  He 
joined  up  in  the  .spring  of  1940  and  spent  the  next 
two  years  moving  from  camp  to  camp  around 
England  with  the  Royal  Engineers.  During  this 
period  and  against  this  background  he  wrote  the 
poems  of  Raiders  Datvn  and  the  short  stories  of 
The  Last  Inspection,  both  published  in  1942. 
Poems  and  stories  alike  reveal  a  compassionate 
concern  for  the  victims  of  oppression  and  tyr- 
anny: VV'el.sh  miners,  private  soldiers,  women,  and 
children.  Lewis  never  forgot  that  the  military 
chain  of  command  replicates  the  social  scale,  and 
the  issues  of  the  class  war  meant  more  to  him  than 
those  of  the  fighting  war. 

In  July  1941  he  married  (iwcno  Ellis,  a  sailor's 
daughter,  and  in  October  was  commissioned  as  a 
reluctant  second  lieutenant.  A  year  later,  taking 
leave  of  his  wife  with  some  piercing  poems  of  sep- 
aration, he  set  sail  for  India.  There,  troubled  by 
the  poverty  of  the  peasants  aiul  his  own  involun- 


tary role  as  a  supporter  of  the  imperial  system,  he 
became,  he  wrote,  'more  and  more  engrossed 
with  the  single  poetic  theme  of  Life  and  Death'. 
His  Indian  writings  explore  these  contrary  states 
in  recurrent  images  of  sunlight  and  darkness.  As 
in  the  work  of  his  favourite  poet,  P.  Edward 
Thomas  [q.v.],  the  darkness  is  often  that  of  the 
forest.  One  of  Lewis's  more  ambitious  poems, 
'The  Jungle',  ends  with  a  question — 'does  the 
will's  long  struggle  end  \\  ith  the  last  kindness  of 
a  foe  or  friend.'' — a  question  answered  on  5 
March  1944  when,  hours  before  the  start  of  his 
first  patrol  against  the  Japanese  on  the  north 
Burma  coast,  he  did  himself  that  kindness  with  a 
shot  from  his  own  revolver.  He  had  no  children. 
[.Mun  Lxwis,  Ha!  Ha!  Among  the  Trumpets:  Poems  in 
Transit,  1945,  Letters  from  India,  1946,  In  the  Green  Tree, 
1948;  Ian  Hamilton  (cd.),  Alun  Lewis:  Selected  Poetr)'  and 
Prose,  i966;John  Pikoulis  (ed.),Aliin  Lewis,  a  Miscellany 
of  his  Writings,  1982;  idem,  Alan  Lewis:  a  Life,  1984.] 

Jon  Stai.i.\vorth\ 

LEWIS,  (Dominic)  Bevan  (Wyndham)  (1891- 
1969),  writer,  was  born  Llewelyn  Bevan  Wynd- 
ham Lewis  9  March  1891  at  63  Seaforth  Road, 
Seaforth,  Litherland,  the  eldest  son  of  David 
John  Lewis,  pharmaceutical  chemist  of  Seaforth, 
and  his  wife,  Cecelia  Agnes  Mayer.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cardiff  Intermediate  (later  I  ligh)  School, 
where  he  showed  his  academic  paces,  winning 
four  distinctions  in  the  senior  honours  certificate 
of  the  Central  Welsh  Board  at  seventeen.  His 
ambition  to  read  law  at  Oxford,  however,  was 
never  fulfilled.  He  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Welsh  Regiment  on  i  September  191 4,  and 
ser\ed  with  the  1 1  th  battalion  ('The  Cardiff  Pals') 
in  P'rance,  where  he  was  shell-shocked  rsvice,  and 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  caught  malaria.  I  le  was 
invalided  home  in  19 18,  and  demobilized,  still  a 
private,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 

In  19 19  he  was  offered  a  job  by  R.  D.  Blumen- 
feld  [q.v.],  editor  of  the  Daily  Express.  For  six 
months  he  was  a  sub-editor,  but  then  began  to 
write  a  column  for  the  paper  called  'By  the  Way'. 
I  le  signed  it  Beachcomber.  I  le  thus  pioneered  in 
this  country  the  discursive,  witty,  exuberant,  and 
surrealist  style  of  humour  he  bequeathed  to  his 
close  friend  J.  B.  Morton  |q.v.|,  who  took  the  col- 
umn over  in  1924  and  developed  it  through  half  a 
century  into  an  art  form.  Lewis  meanwhile  moved 
on  to  the  Daily  .Mail,  where  till  1930  he  wrote  a 
column  called  'At  the  Sign  of  the  Blue  Moon'. 
I  lis  prolific  imagination  was  never  more  happily 
displayed. 

Lewis  lived  much  in  France,  and  soaked  him- 
self in  its  history  and  literature.  After  his  first 
book,  ./  London  farrago,  appeared  in  1921,  he 
published  almost  annually  a  volume  of  satire  or 
luiniour,  but  he  had  a  parallel  career  as  a  bio- 
grapher, writing  vigorous  and  scholarly  lives  of 
writers  like  Villon  (1928),  Ronsard  (1944), 
Rabelais  (1957),  Moliere  (i()5<)).  i»"d  (ien antes 
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(1962);  studies  of  Louis  XI  {King  Spider,  1930), 
and  Charles  \'  (Emperor  of  the  H'est,  1932).  1  lis  life 
of  Boswell  {The  Hooded  Huwk%  1946)  vividly  dis- 
played his  power  of  conjuring  up  the  past.  I  ie  was 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  in  1921  (drop- 
ping his  first  name  in  favour  of  Dominic).  It  must 
be  added  that  for  all  their  drive  and  gusto,  his 
books  show  a  strong  Catholic  bias  (he  said  he 
loved  'all  things  Catholic,  especially  the  lowly 
poets  and  saints,  dago  culture,  Celtic  peoples,  the 
mendicant  orders  and  Thomism'). 

I  Ie  also  w  rote  skits,  burlesques,  and  film  scen- 
arios, and  was  an  inspired  anthologist.  The  Stiijfed 
Owl  (1930),  an  antholog}  of  bad  verse  he  com- 
piled with  Charles  Lee,  still  gives  pleasure.  He 
returned  to  the  Daily  Mail  from  1933  to  1936, 
when  he  joined  the  News  Chronicle  as  the  colum- 
nist Timothy  Shy.  He  also  wrote  the  '.Mustard 
and  the  Cress'  column  in  the  Sunday  Referee  from 
1930  and  was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Tatler 
from  1933.  He  collaborated  with  the  artist 
Ronald  Searle  by  writing  the  text  for  The  Terror  of 
St  Trinian's  (1952).  He  published  his  last  book, 
on  Goya,  in  1968.  He  was  made  FRSL  in  1947. 

Lewis  was  a  leading  member  of  an  influential 
group  of  Catholic  writers  who  flourished  between 
the  wars;  Hilaire  BcUoc,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  J.  B. 
.Morton,  Compton  .Mackenzie,  and  E\elyn 
Waugh  Iqq.v.].  .Many  of  them  used  to  meet  regu- 
larly at  Shirreff  s  wine  bar  under  Ludgate  Circus 
where,  despite  a  lifelong  stammer,  Lewis  more 
than  held  his  own;  he  was  indeed  described  by 
Belloc  as  the  wittiest  man  he  had  ever  known.  It 
was  at  one  such  gathering  that  he  described  the 
venerable  French  cabaret  singer  .Mistinguette  as 
'a  rose-red  cutie,  half  as  old  as  time'.  I  Ie  des- 
cribed himself  as  'impulsi\  e,  lazy,  easily  imposed 
upon,  distinctly  Celt,  full  of  strong  lo\es  and 
hates',  .'\mong  the  former  were  wine,  France, 
Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  Elgar,  and  tradition;  among 
the  latter  financiers,  socialists,  bluestockings, 
officials,  and  novelt\ .  1  Ie  suffered  with  good 
humour  the  misfortune  of  sharing  his  name  with 
Percy  Wyndham  Lewis  (q.v.j,  the  Canadian 
artist.  He  was  a  gentle,  courteous,  convivial, 
slightly  bemused  romantic,  born  out  of  his 
time. 

He  married  in  19 18  Winifred  .Man*  ('Jane'), 
daughter  of  David  I  lolland,  marine  sun  eyor,  of 
Cardiff  They  had  one  daughter  (the  actress 
.'\ngela  \\  yndham  Lewis).  The  marriage  ended  in 
1926,  and  the  same  year  Jane  married  the  writer 
J.  B.  Priestley  [q.v.].  Lewis  married  secondly,  in 
1933,  Dorothy  Anne  Robertson.  They  had  two 
sons.  He  died  in  Altea,  Spain,  21  November 
1969. 

[The  Times,  24  and  27  November  1 969;  Mattfiew  1  loehn 
(ed.).  Catholic  Authors,  Conleniporarf  Biographical 
Sketches,  igjo-4j,  1948;  StanleyJ.  Kunitz  and  Herbert 
Haycraft,  Twentieth  Centurt' Aathun,  1942;  Welsh  Regi- 


ment Museum,  Cardiff;  Local  Studies  Libran,,  Cardiff; 
private  information;  personal  knowledge.) 

GoDFRF.Y  Smith 

LEWIS,  James  (f.1751-1820),  architect,  was 
probably  born  in  Brecon  in  south  W  ales  f .  1 75 1 .  In 
1770  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to  Italy,  and  a 
volume  of  drawings  of  friezes,  urns,  and  classical 
ornaments  which  he  made  in  Rome  is  preser\  ed  in 
the  .Mellon  Collection:  he  later  told  the  diarist, 
Joseph  Farington  [q.v.],  that  he  had  become  well 
acquainted  with  Piranesi,  and  that  while  abroad  he 
had  kept  a  journal  written  in  Italian  but  had  sub- 
sequently destroyed  it  because  he  was  embar- 
rassed by  its  poor  Hnguistic  quality .  Returning  to 
England  in  December  1772,  he  exhibited  at  the 
Societ)  of  .\rtists  from  1774  to  1778  and  his  first 
recorded  emplo\  ment — minor  work  in  London — 
belongs  to  this  period;  then  in  1779-80  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  o(  Original  Designs  in  Architecture, 
Consisting  of  Plans  .  .  .  far  I  illas.  Mansions,  Tovpti 
Houses,  which  was  e\  idently  intended  as  an  adver- 
tisement for  his  talents,  and  thereafter  he  devel- 
oped a  modestly  successful  practice  mainly  as  a 
country-house  architect  in  the  south-east  of  Eng- 
land. In  1797  he  published  a  second  volume  of 
desings  which,  in  contrast  to  the  first,  included  a 
significant  proportion  of  executed  projects,  the 
product  of  this  practice. 

In  1792,  howe\er,  Lewis  was  elected  sur\eyor 
to  Christ's  I  lospital  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  to  the  corresponding  post  at  the 
Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals;  and  from 
then  on  these  institutional  responsibilities  appear 
to  have  formed  the  principal  element  in  his 
career.  For  Christ's  I  lospital  he  designed  the  new 
grammar  school  (i  793,  demolished) — receiving  a 
gratuity  of  100  guineas  'for  his  great  attention 
during  the  building'  becau.se  he  had  charged  at  a 
rate  of  only  2\  per  cent  instead  of  the  usual  5  per 
cent — and  additions  to  the  school  in  Hertford 
(1800),  and  also  made  designs  for  various 
ambitious  unexecuted  schemes  for  redeveloping 
the  main  buildings. 

Regarding  the  Bethlehem  Hospital,  in  1810  a 
competition  was  held  for  designs  for  a  new  hospi- 
tal in  St  George's  Fields,  Southwark;  but  in  the 
event  none  of  the  entries  which  gained  the  pre- 
miums was  actually  adopted,  and  instead  Lewis 
was  instructed  to  incorporate  their  best  features 
in  a  new  design  of  his  own.  The  result,  erected  in 
181 2-1 5,  was  Lewis's  largest  undertaking;  but 
his  best  work  lies  in  the  products  of  his  private 
practice,  in  the  series  of  houses  such  as  Bletch- 
ingdon  Park,  Oxfordshire  (1782),  Eydon  Hall, 
.Northamptonshire  (1788-9),  Lavington  Park, 
Sussex  (1790-4)  and  Ilackthorn  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire (1793-5),  ^vhich  are  elegant  neo-classical 
versions  of  the  Palladian  villa  form,  with  interior 
decoration  in  the  manner  of  Robert  Adam  [q.v.]. 
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Lewis  was  one  of  the  fifteen  original  members 
of  the  Architects'  Club,  founded  in  179 1.  Persist- 
ent ill  health  induced  him  to  sri\  e  up  the  sur\  e\  or- 
ship  at  Christ's  Hospital  in  Januan  18 16  and  that 
of  the  Bethlehem  Hospital  the  following  year.  To 
his  two  sons  and  two  daughters  he  left  a  'good 
fortune',  and  he  died  in  Powis  Place,  London,  16 
July  1820. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,  -/  Biographical  Diclionar)'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  \\.  Papworth  {ed.),.-in  Engrlo- 
paedia  of  Architecture,  4  edns.,  1852-88;  J.  Greig  (ed.), 
TIte  Farington  Diar}\  1922.)  Pf  I  K.R  Lf.ach 

LE\MS,  James  (1800-1853),  Asian  traveller, 
archaeologist,  and  numismatist.  [See  .masson, 

CH.\RLES.] 

LEWIS,  Ted  'Kid'  (i  894-1 970),  boxer,  was  born 
Gershon  Mendaloff  at  56  Umberston  Street,  St 
George's-in-the-East,  Aldgate,  London,  28 
October  1894,  the  third  of  eight  children  and 
eldest  son  of  Harris  Mendaloff,  cabinet-maker, 
and  his  wife  Leah.  I  le  was  educated  at  the  Jewish 
Free  School  in  Bell  Lane,  and  followed  his 
father's  trade.  Shortly  before  his  fifteenth  birth- 
day he  began  boxing  professionally  as  'Kid'  Lewis 
at  the  Judaean  Club,  Whitechapel,  where  he  had 
nearly  fifty  contests,  and  when  Premierland 
opened  he  boxed  there  thirty -five  times  in  191 2. 
In  October  191 3  he  won  the  British  Feather- 
weight Championship  at  the  National  Sporting 
Club,  and  the  European  title  four  months  later. 

In  1914  an  offer  from  Australia  took  Lewis  and 
his  trainer,  .\lec  'Zalig'  Goodman,  to  Sydney  and 
five  matches  in  three  months,  from  where  they 
sailed  to  the  USA  on  business  which  lasted  fi\c 
years.  It  was  here  that  'Ted'  was  added  to  his 
name.  Boxing  mostly  on  the  cast  coast,  Lewis  had 
half  his  contests  restricted  by  law  to  no-decision 
contests.  He  won  the  \Vorld  Weltenveight 
Championship  in  Boston  in  August  191 5  from 
Jack  Britton  and  lost  the  title  to  the  same  man 
eight  months  later.  Lewis  regained  the  title  from 
the  Irish-.American  in  June  191 7.  and  lost  it  back 
to  him  in  .March  1919.  They  had  met  nineteen 
times. 

Lewis  returned  to  England  for  a  contest  on 
Boxing  day  19 19  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  Ik- 
won  the  British  and  European  weltenveight  titles 
in  .March  and  June  respectively  of  1920,  and  the 
British  .Middleweight  Championship  a  year  later. 
In  .May  1922  he  lost  by  a  knockout  in  the  first 
round  to  (Jcorgcs  Carpentier  in  his  challenge  fi)r 
the  world's  light-heavyweight  crown.  Lewis  lost 
all  his  boxing  titles  during  1923-4,  and  had  his 
last  contest  in  1929.  In  over  270  boxing  matches 
Lewis  lost  only  thirty  times.  I  le  never  refused  to 
fight  and  earned  money  voraciously,  spent  it 
excessively,  and  gave  hand-ouls  endlessly.  I  Ic 
was  senlimenial  and  politically  naive,  anil  the  out- 
standing British  boxer  at  the  heavier  weights  in 
the  HrM  half  of  the  twentieth  century. 


In  January  1917  Lewis  married  Elsie 
Schneider  in  New  York;  she  was  from  a  Jewish 
family.  They  had  one  child,  a  son.  Lewis  died  20 
October  1970  in  Brighton. 

|.\lorton  Lewis,  Ted  Kid  Lewis:  his  Life  ami  limes,  1990; 
Gilbert  E.  Odd,  Ring  Battles  of  the  Centiir)\  1948;  Jack 
Goodwin,  Myself  am/  my  Boxers,  1924. | 

Stan  Shiplf.v 

LEWIS,  Timothy  Richards  (i  841- 1886),  padi- 
ologist  and  parasitologist,  was  born  31  October 
1 84 1  in  Llanboidy,  Carmarthenshire,  the  eldest 
of  eight  children  of  \\  illiam  Lewis  and  his  wife 
Britannia  Richards.  Both  parents  came  of  estab- 
lished farming  families,  and  Lewis's  early  years 
were  spent  at  Crinow  farm,  Narberth.  He  left  the 
grammar  school  in  Narberth  at  fifteen  to  become 
apprenticed  to  a  Narberth  druggist.  Four  years 
later  he  was  in  London,  first  with  a  .Mr  Porter,  an 
'operative  chemist'  of  Streatham,  and  next  at  the 
German  Hospital  in  Dalston  as  an  apothecar\ .  .\s 
well  as  acquiring  skills  in  chemistrv  and  the 
German  language,  Lewis  attended  lectures  at 
University  College  London  and  was  awarded  the 
Fellow  es  medal  in  1866.  His  formal  medical 
qualifications  (MB,  1867)  were,  however,  gained 
from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  February 
1868  Lewis  came  first  in  the  London  examination 
for  entrv  to  the  Army  .Medical  School  in  Netley, 
and  did  equally  well  in  the  course.  I  le  was  com- 
missioned assistant  surgeon  31  .March  1868, 
surgeon  i  .March  1873,  and  surgeon-major  31 
March  1880. 

Lewis's  career  was  decisively  influenced  by  his 
being  chosen  in  1868  to  study  current  theories  of 
cholera  causation,  first  in  Cjerman\  and  then  in 
India.  1  lis  colleague  on  this  officially  sponsored 
mission  was  Douglas  Cunningham,  of  the  Indian 
.Medical  Sen  ice,  with  whom  Lewis  was  to  colla- 
borate for  most  of  his  career.  While  in  .Munich 
Lewis  made  another  lifelong  contact,  with  the 
epidemiologist  .Max  von  Pcttenkofer.  Lewis  and 
Cunningham  reached  Calcutta  in  Januan,  1869, 
and  1  -ewis  worked  in  India,  with  one  interval,  until 
1883.  In  1879  Lewis  spent  several  months  visit- 
ing European  laboratories.  1  lis  pathological 
researches  and  field  studies  appeared  regularly  in 
the  form  of  official  reports  presented  by  DrJ.  .M. 
Cuningham,  then  sanitar\  commissioner  with  the 
government  of  India,  and  were  concerned  with 
such  subjects  as  cholera,  leprosy,  'oriental  sore', 
enteric  fever,  relapsing  fever,  and  prison  dietaries. 
Lewis's  pre-eminence  as  a  microscopist  led  to 
his  discovery,  in  i8()9,  in  human  urine,  of  One 
stage  of  the  filaria  parasite,  later  known  as 
Wiiitiercriti  haiimilii.  Pursuing  this  finding,  Lewis 
puhlisiied  in  1872  the  first  observation  of  nema- 
tode haemalo/oa  in  human  blood,  and  coined  thr 
term  l-'iLtrm  saugttiiiis  lioniiiiis.  In  1877  lu- 
observed  the  adult  male  and  female  forms.  In 
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1870  he  gave  the  first  authentic  account  of  amoe- 
bae from  the  human  intestine. 

Lewis  returned  to  England  in  March  1883  as 
assistant  professor  of  patholog}  at  the  Army 
Medical  School  in  Netley,  where  he  introduced 
practical  instruction  in  modern  methods  of  bac- 
teriological enquir)-.  From  1884  to  his  death 
Lewis  was  involved  in  critically  evaluating  Robert 
Koch's  bacteriological  explanation  of  cholera. 

On  8  October  1879  Lewis  married  Emily 
Brown  of  Lewisham.  I'here  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  children  (none  are  mentioned  in  his 
will).  Lewis  died  7  May  1886  at  his  home  in 
W  oolston,  near  Southampton,  from  pneumonia, 
possibly  aggravated  by  septicaemia.  1  le  gained 
only  minimal  ofhcial  recognition  for  his  work; 
death  prevented  his  election  to  the  Royal  Society . 
I  lis  name  is  associated  with  the  hrst  description 
(published  1878)  of  a  mammalian  trvpanosome 
{T.  lavisi). 

\Brilhli  Medical  Jotintal,  vol.  i,  1 886; Lancet,  vols,  i  and  ii, 
1886;  \\.  Aitkcn  el  al.  (fds.),  lu  Memoriam.  Physiulu^icul 
and  Palliolofiical  Researches  (T.  R.  Lewis),  1888;  C. 
Dobt'll  in  Parasiluli/fT)',  vol.  xiv,  1922,  pp.  413-16; 
M.  E.  M.  WaWitr,  Pioneers  of  Public  Health,  1930;  L.  T. 
Morton,  .</  Medical  Bibliography  (Garrison  and  Morion), 
4th  edn.,  1983.1  .Margarpt  Pk.lu.sg 

LEWV'N,  John  (//.  1364-1398),  principal  master 
mason  to  Durham  Cathedral  and  the  Palatinate, 
may  have  been  identical  with  John  'Loewyne'  who 
was  a  working  mason  on  repairs  to  V\  estminster 
Palace  in  June  135 1.  .'\s  an  architect  he  was  sent 
from  Durham  in  1364  to  Coldingham  priory,  a 
Scottish  dependency,  and  in  1367-74  had  charge 
of  building  the  great  kitchen  of  Durham  prion, , 
with  its  remarkable  \  ault  of  Spanish  inspiration. 
At  this  period  Lewyn  was  paid  £13  6s.  8d.  a  year 
and  a  robe  worth  13s.  4d.  By  1368  he  was  also 
described  as  'the  Bishop's  Mason'  and  was 
granted  lands  by  Bishop  Thomas  Hatfield  [q.v.]. 
Notwithstanding  his  position  with  the  bishop  of 
Durham,  Lewyn  was  appointed  in  1368  by  the 
Crown  to  repair  liamburgh  Castle.  Some  work 
had  been  done  there  by  1372,  but  in  1375  inquir> 
was  made  into  allegations  that  Lewyn  had 
received  money  for  the  work  but  had  failed  to 
carry  out  the  repairs. 

hi  the  1370s  Lewyn  received  various  grants 
from  Bishop  1  latfield,  and  by  1378  his  son  W  alter 
Lewy  n  was  already  of  age.  It  is  likely  that  John  was 
responsible  for  rebuilding  the  keep  of  Durham 
Casde,  and  the  Crown  in  1378  appointed  him  to 
carry  out  works  at  the  castles  of  Carlisle  and  Ro.\- 
burgh,  the  latter  in  Scotland  but  held  by  the  Eng- 
lish from  1346  until  1460.  By  this  time  Lewyn 
must  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  military 
architect  in  the  north,  for  he  was  also  commis- 
sioned by  Sir  Richard  le  Scrope  (first  Baron 
Scrope  of  Bolton,  q.v.)  to  build  Bolton  Castle, 
Yorkshire.  On  stylistic  grounds  other  northern 
castles  built  or  rebuilt  at  this  time  mav  be  attri- 


buted to  him,  notably  Raby  and  Sheriff  Mutton 
(1382),  and  perhaps  also  Lumiey  in  county  Dur- 
ham and  Wressle.  Yorkshire.  Their  plans  and 
details  resemble  his  known  output. 

Lewyn's  works  at  Carlisle  and  Ro.xburgh  were 
completed  by  1387,  but  in  1380  he  had  con- 
tracted with  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster 
[q.v.],  to  build  a  new  mantelet  of  freestone  at 
Dunstanburgh.  Bishop  John  Fordham  in  1384 
appointed  Lewyn  a  commissioner  of  array  for  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  w  ith  several  partners  he  w  as 
granted  the  borough  of  Durham  to  farm,  and  he 
w  as  also  engaged  in  the  export  of  w  ool  o\  erseas. 
In  1385-6  Levsyn  was  superintending  building 
works  for  the  Crown  at  Benvick-on-Tweed,  and 
about  the  same  time  may  ha\e  been  concerned 
with  the  great  new  donjon  at  W  arkworth  for  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  For  Ralph,  sixth  Baron 
.Neville  of  Raby  [q.v.],  Lewyn  and  his  son  Walter 
undertook  in  1392  to  renew  all  defective  roads  at 
Brancepeth,  probably  the  result  of  hea\y  wear 
during  building  operations  at  the  castle  there. 
Between  1390  and  1398  Lewyn  was  carrying  out 
work  at  Finchale  priory,  subordinate  to  Durham 
Cathedral. 

Lewyn  was  a  distinguished  master  in  a  noble 
and  functional  style,  but  in  the  geometrical  vault 
of  the  Durham  prior's  kitchen  he  showed  an  out- 
standing aesthetic  awareness.  His  career  is  the 
most  remarkable  of  any  provincial  architect  of  the 
whole  middle  ages. 

IJ.  Har\e\,  English  Mediarcal  Architects,  1984.] 

John  Har\  f.y 

LIDDELL,  Eric  Henry  (1902-1945),  missionary 
and  athlete,  was  born  in  Tientsin,  China,  16 
January  1902,  the  second  son  in  the  family  of  two 
sons  and  a  younger  daughter  of  the  Re\  d  James 
Dunlop  Liddell,  a  Scottish  Congregational 
Church  missionary  from  Drvmen,  and  his  wife 
.\lar>  Reddin,  a  trained  nurse  from  Paxton  in 
Benvickshire.  His  childhood  was  spent  at  the 
mission  station  in  the  village  of  Siaochang,  south- 
ern Hopei.  In  1907,  at  the  age  of  five,  he  was 
brought  back  to  Scotland  where  he  attended, 
first,  the  village  school  in  Dr>men,  and,  from 
1908  to  1920,  the  School  for  the  Sons  of 
Missionaries  in  London  (later  Eltham  College). 
.\t  school,  both  he  and  his  elder  brother  (Robert 
\'ictor)  excelled  at  sports;  in  19 19  Eric  set  a  new 
(and  still  unbroken)  school  record  of  102 
seconds  for  the  too  yards.  In  1920  he  matricu- 
lated at  Edinburgh  University  for  a  B.Sc.  degree 
in  pure  science.  .\s  a  student  he  broke  the  Scot- 
tish records  for  the  100  and  200  yards,  and  set  a 
new  record  for  the  inter-universities  440  yards 
(502  seconds).  I  lis  electrify  ing  speed  earned  him 
seven  international  caps  for  Scotland  as  a  wing 
three-quarter.  He  was  selected  to  run  in  the  1 00 
and  200  metres  in  the  1924  Olympics  in  Paris, 
but  declined  to  run  in  the  too  metres  on  reUgious 
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grounds,  because  the  heats  were  to  be  run  on  a 
Sunday.  He  won  the  bronze  medal  in  the  200 
metres,  and  then  had  a  spectacular  and  unexpect- 
ed victor)  in  the  400  metres  to  take  the  gold 
medal  in  a  world  record  time  of  47-6  seconds  (10 
July  1924). 

Liddell  graduated  from  Edinburgh  Lniversit> 
a  few  days  later  (17  July),  and  enrolled  at  the 
Scottish  Congregational  College  in  Edinburgh  to 
read  divinit}  for  a  year,  for  he  had  long  since 
decided  to  devote  his  life  to  missionar>  work,  like 
his  parents.  He  spent  the  year  immersed  in  stu- 
dent evangelical  activities,  speaking  all  over  Scot- 
land at  weekends.  In  the  summer  of  1925  he  took 
part  in  his  last  athletics  meeting  in  Scotland,  win- 
ning the  Scottish  Amateur  Athletics  Association 
titles  in  the  too,  220,  and  440  yards,  before  leav- 
ing to  take  up  an  appointment  as  a  missionary 
teacher  at  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  in  Tient- 
sin. He  developed  athletics  at  the  college,  and 
continued  to  run  at  meetings  in  China. 

In  193 1-2  he  returned  to  Scotland  on  furlough 
in  order  to  be  ordained  as  a  Congregational 
Church  minister.  In  1934  he  married  Florence, 
who  had  trained  in  Canada  as  a  nurse,  the  twenty- 
one-year-old  daughter  of  Hugh  .McKenzie,  a 
Canadian  missionan*  at  Tientsin.  They  had  three 
daughters,  but  he  never  saw  his  third  daughter; 
she  was  born  in  Canada  after  the  upheavals  of  the 
civil  war  and  the  Japanese  invasion  of  China  had 
persuaded  Liddell  to  send  his  pregnant  wife  and 
young  children  to  safet\  in  1941. 

.Meanwhile,  Liddell  had  been  working  as  a 
field  missionar)  in  war-torn  Siaochang.  He  wrote 
The  Semion  on  the  Mount:  For  Sunday  School 
Teachers  (1937),  and  back  in  Tientsin,  he  worked 
on  a  Manual  ofCJhristian  Discipline,  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Chinese  for  the  guidance  of  Chinese 
pastors,  and  published  Prayers  for  Daily  Use 
(1942).  In  1943,  he  and  his  missionary  colleagues 
were  interned  by  the  Japanese  in  a  camp  in  W'eih- 
sien.  They  were  ofhcially  internees,  rather  than 
pri.soners,  and  life,  although  monotonous  and  full 
of  deprivation,  was  not  brutal.  Liddell  was 
remembered  by  sur\iv()rs  for  his  modesty,  his 
unfailing  good  humour,  and  his  exemplar)  Chris- 
tian conduct  throughout  their  time  there — and 
despite  his  strict  Sabbatarian  principles,  he  e\en 
rcfcreed  hockey  matches  on  Sundays,  for  the  sake 
of  the  youngsters  with  little  else  to  do.  I  le  died  in 
VNcihsien  21  I'ebruan.  1945  of  a  brain  tumour. 
'The  stor)  t)f  his  athletic  triumphs  was  retold  in 
the  him  (Ihariuls  oj  Tire  (19H1). 

jSally  Ma{(nusson,  '/ he nying Scoismun,  19H1;  David  I*. 
'Thomson,  ScullunJ'i  (Jrealal  Alhlele:  the  h'.nc  Liddell 
Siory,  ig70.|  Macsnis  .NlACiM.ssoN 

LKflfl',  Francix  (1740-1794),  founder  of  the 
sclllcmcnl  of  Penang,  Malaysia,  was  hapti/ed  15 
December  1740  in  the  pari.sh  church  of  Dall- 
ingh(N),  near  W'(M>dhridgc  in  Suffolk,  the  natural 


younger  son  of  William  Negus,  a  prominent  land- 
owner of  .Melton,  near  Woodbridge,  and  .Man 
Light.  He  was  educated  at  Seckford's  (jrammar 
School  at  Woodbridge  and  entered  the  Royal 
Na\T  in  1759  as  a  midshipman  aboard  1 TMS 
Captain.  He  transferred  shortly  afterwards  to  the 
Dragon  as  an  able  seaman,  but  in  1761  he  joined 
the  Arrogant  as  a  midshipman.  In  1763  he  was 
paid  off  and  nvo  years  later  he  embarked  for 
India. 

M  .Madras  he  obtained  command  of  a  countr\- 
ship  belonging  to  a  syndicate  of  European  mer- 
chants with  interests  in  Sumatra  and  the  northern 
regions  of  the  .Malay  peninsula.  I  le  estabHshed 
trading  connections  with  the  sultan  of  Kedah,  by 
whom  he  was  offered  in  1771  the  port  and  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  island  of  Penang  in  return  for 
help  against  the  Bugis  of  Selangor.  I  le  urged  on 
his  superiors  in  .Madras  the  advantages  of  accept- 
ing this  offer  and  on  the  East  India  Company  the 
desirabilit)  of  acquiring  Penang  as  a  commercial 
centre.  .Missions  led  by  Edward  .Monckton  and 
Charles  Des  V'oeux  were  despatched  by  the 
Company  in  1772  to  north  Sumatra  and  Kedah, 
but  without  results,  because  the  East  India  Com- 
pany refused  to  promise  aid  against  Selangor. 

Light  continued  to  engage  in  private  trade  dur- 
ing the  1 770s  and  early  1780s,  notably  in  Salang 
off  the  north-west  coast  of  'Thailand.  Growing 
Dutch  power  in  the  region  led  to  new  interest  in 
establishing  a  British  base  in  the  Straits  of 
-Malacca,  and  in  1786  he  obtained  a  renewal  of 
the  offer  of  Penang  from  the  sultan  of  Kedah,  on 
condition  of  a  defensive  alliance  with  the  East 
India  Company.  This  offer  was  accepted  and  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  island, 
which  was  formally  acquired  as  a  British  pos- 
session on  1 1  August  1 786  and  called  Prince  of 
Wales  Island. 

From  then  on  he  administered  Penang  with 
great  skill  and  energ> ,  which  led  to  a  considerable 
growth  in  population  and  trade.  1  le  also  success- 
fully defended  the  island  against  an  attempt  by 
the  sultan  of  Kedah  in  1791  to  reclaim  it  because 
of  the  failure  by  the  East  India  Company  to 
obsene  the  defensive  clause  in  the  treat)  of  ces- 
sion. There  is  no  portrait  of  Light  and  his  appear- 
ance and  personality  are  something  of  an  enigma. 

Light  lived  with  a  Portuguese  l.urasian,  .\lar- 
tina  Ro/ells,  and  they  had  five  children,  the  eldest 
being  William  Light  Iq.v.j,  the  founder  of  .Ade- 
laide. Light  died  21  October  1794  in  Penang. 
III.  I*,  (llocid,  Midtiy<i\  linl  Hriiisli  Pitincer:  the  Life  of 
rniiitis  l.iuhl,  H)4S.|  John  Mastin 

LINCOLN,  Aaron  of  (</.   11 8()),  nionex  lender. 

|See  A.VRON  01    LINCOLN.) 

LISTER,  Anne  (i  791-1840),  traveller  and  diar- 
ist, was  born  in  Wellon,  South  Cave,  Yorkshire,  3 
April  1791,  the  elder  ilaughter  of  (.apiain Jeremy 
Lister  of  Shibden   Mall,  I  lalilav,  and  his  wile 
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Rebecca  Battle  of  North  Cave,  Yorkshire.  Cap- 
tain Lister  had  fought  in  the  American  war  of 
independence  and  been  wounded  in  1775  at  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Anne  had  four  brothers, 
three  of  whom  died  young,  and  when  the  young- 
est brother  Jeremy  died  in  18 13  she  inherited 
Shibden  I  lall  (now  a  folk  museum),  1  lalifax,  and 
went  to  live  there  in  1 8 1 5  with  her  aunt  and  uncle. 

It  would  appear  from  a  portrait  at  Shibden  Hall 
that  as  a  young  woman  she  was  \er>  attractive. 
She  was  also  highly  intelligent  and  managed  the 
Shibden  Hall  estate  efficiently,  developing  the 
farms  and  coalmines  that  formed  part  of  it. 

During  the  late  1820s  and  the  1830s  Anne 
Lister  travelled  widely  in  Europe.  She  spent  three 
years  in  Paris  studying  biologv  under  Baron 
Georges  Cuvier,  and  then  went  on  to 
Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  In  those  countries  she  visited  not  only 
ancient  monuments  and  museums  but  also  fac- 
tories, prisons,  and  orphanages,  in  which  she  took 
a  keen  interest.  She  was  also  interested  in 
methods  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  explored  coal, 
iron,  and  silver  mines. 

Throughout  her  adventurous  journeys  she 
kept  careful  notes  of  her  experiences,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that,  although  she  often  stayed  in  grand 
hotels  and  the  mansions  of  her  friends,  she  was 
also  prepared  to  sleep  in  monasteries,  roadside 
inns,  and,  if  necessar\,  peasants'  cottages  or  even 
in  her  own  carriage. 

In  1839-40,  together  with  her  friend,  Anne 
Walker  of  Lightcliffe,  she  made  a  grand  tour  of 
Russia,  including  the  Caucasus  and  Persia  (Iran), 
climbing  .Mount  .Ararat  en  route,  .\fter  an  e\entful 
passage  down  the  frozen  \ olga  ri\er  she  arrived 
in  Georgia  at  Tiflis  (Tbilisi)  in  April  1840.  She 
went  on  to  Baku,  where  she  recorded  in  her  jour- 
nal information  about  the  young  naphtha  oil 
industry  and  described  the  Zoroastrian  tire  tem- 
ple and  the  .Maiden's  Tower.  She  travelled  on  to 
western  (ieorgia  and  reached  the  Black  Sea,  but 
there  her  journeys  ended  as  she  suffered  an 
infection  from  the  bite  of  a  tick  which  resulted  in 
her  death  in  Kutaisi,  the  west  Georgian  capital, 
22  September  184c.  In  an  obituar\  in  the  Ilalijta 
Guanliuu  of  31  October  1840,  she  was  compared 
with  Lady  .Mar>  Wortley  .Montagu  and  Lady 
Hester  Stanhope  |qq.v.]. 

Anne  Lister's  journal  and  diaries  are  a  valuable 
source  of  information  about  social  life  and  con- 
ditions in  Yorkshire  at  the  time  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  also  about  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  Russia  and  many  other  parts  of  Eur- 
ope. She  ne\er  married,  but  her  diaries  reveal 
that  she  was  in\  ol\  ed  in  numerous  lesbian  affairs. 

(Phyllis  .\1.  Ramsden,  '.\nne  Lister's  Journal,  1817- 
1840',  I'ramaclitim  oj  ihe  Hulijii.x  ■iulit/uarian  Sudel}\  6 
Januar\  1970;  1  Iclena  Whitbread  (ed.),  /  know  My  Own 


Heart:  the  Diaries  of  Anne  Lister  ijgi-1840,  1988.] 

D.  .\1.  Lang 

LISTER,  Sir  (Robert)  Ashton  (i  845-1 929), 
industrialist,  was  born  4  T'ebruan,-  1845  in  Durs- 
ley,  Gloucestershire,  the  third  of  four  sons  and 
the  sixth  of  eight  children  of  George  Lister,  tan- 
ner and  wire  card-maker  of  Dursley,  by  his 
second  wife  Louisa  Richards,  who  came  from  a 
Dursley  family  of  maltsters.  He  was  educated  at 
Dursley  .Agricultural  and  Commercial  Grammar 
School  and  then  at  schools  in  Banbun,,  Diissel- 
dorf,  and  N'ersailles,  before  joining  his  father's 
business.  He  became  estranged  from  his  father 
and  in  1 867  set  up  his  own  as  a  repairer  of  farm 
machiner\,  thus  beginning  the  hrm  of  R.  .\.  Lis- 
ter &  Company.  Soon  he  began  manufacturing  a 
range  of  agricultural  and  dair>  equipment,  much 
of  which  was  exported.  Lister  travelled  widely, 
promoting  trade  vigorously,  and  by  191 1  had 
visited  North  .America  fifteen  times.  I  lis  company 
was  not  afraid  to  diversify.  From  1905  to  19 14  it 
produced  Dursley-Pedersen  bicycles.  In  1901 
production  of  woodware  began,  which  by  1909 
included  teak  garden  seats,  and  in  1908  came 
petrol  engines,  developed  in  1929  into  the  famous 
range  of  diesels.  Also  in  1908  production  began 
of  the  equally  renowned  sheep-shears. 

.As  an  employer,  Lister  was  paternalistic, 
somewhat  autocratic  but  benevolent.  He  drove 
himself  hard,  expecting  his  workforce  to  do  the 
same,  but  he  was  quick  to  provide  them  with 
social  benefits — housing  in  1901  and  1908,  a 
hospital  and  benefit  scheme  in  191 7,  holidays 
v\ith  pay,  and  a  consultati\e  board  of  directors 
and  workers'  representatives  in  1927.  The  great- 
est benefit  was  to  the  local  community,  as  a  whole: 
as  Listers  grew  so  the  area  climbed  to  prosperity 
from  the  depression  that  followed  the  collapse  of 
the  wool-cloth  trade. 

Lister's  activities  extended  into  the  com- 
munit).  In  1883  he  was  elected  bailiff  of  Dursley 
and  in  1893  was  appointed  a  J  P.  In  1889  he  was 
elected  as  first  count)  councillor  for  Dursley,  a 
position  he  held  for  thirty  years  and  which  was 
followed  by  nine  years  as  count)  alderman.  He 
supported  a  great  variet)  of  mo\ements  both  by 
his  presence  and  financially,  including  temper- 
ance, welfare,  council  housing,  and  education. 
The  mainsprings  of  his  acti\it)  were  his  religious 
and  political  convictions.  Brought  up  by  an 
agnostic  father,  he  was  introduced  to  church  life 
by  his  wife  and  by  1899  he  was  a  trustee  of  Durs- 
ley Congregational  church  and  a  keen  supporter 
of  Nonconformit)  in  general.  In  recognition  of  his 
public  work  he  was  knighted  in  the  1911  New 
Year's  honours  and  in  1919  appointed  CBE. 

Apart  from  his  council  work,  he  found  time  to 
address  with  technical  skill  and  lucidit)  trade 
problems  such  as  marketing  and  exporting  agri- 
cultural produce,  the  new  techniques  of  refriger- 
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ation  and  of  dning  milk,  food  adulteration,  and 
the  wartime  rationalization  of  flour  and  bread 
movements  to  prevent  price  rises.  Politically  he 
was  a  Liberal  and  a  strong  supporter  of  free  trade 
and  of  the  social  reforms  of  David  Lloyd  George 
(later  first  Earl  Lloyd-George  of  Dwyfor).  He 
made  three  attempts  to  enter  Parliament  for 
Tewkesbun.  before  succeeding  in  19 18,  when  he 
stood  for  Stroud  as  a  coalition  candidate.  He  held 
the  seat  until  1922. 

Lister  was  a  man  of  large,  spare  frame,  stand- 
ing sL\  feet  tall,  with  a  keen  eye  and  forceful  pres- 
ence. He  had  a  highly  retentive  memon  and  was 
an  accomplished  and  lively  speaker.  He  was  a 
good  judge  of  character,  hated  h>pocrisy,  and  had 
no  time  for  conceit.  Discussing  a  sermon  with  a 
workman  was  as  pleasurable  to  him  as  dining  with 
his  friend,  the  prime  minister  H.  H.  Asquith 
(later  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  .\squith). 

In  1866  he  married  Frances  Ann  (died  1911), 
daughter  of  John  Box  of  Dursley,  watchmaker. 
They  had  four  sons  (the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
1895)  and  by  the  second,  Charles,  came  the  five 
grandsons  who  as  a  team  continued  the  family 
firm  until  it  was  sold  in  1965  to  the  Hawker 
Siddeley  Group.  Lister  died  in  Dursley  6 
December  1929. 

[David  E.  Evans,  Listers — The  First  Hundred  Years, 
1979.)  David  E.Evans 

LITTLE,  William  John  (18 10-1894),  ortho- 
paedic surgeon,  was  born  7  August  18 10  at  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  Red  Lion  Street,  Whitechapel, 
London,  the  only  son  and  eldest  of  three  children 
of  John  Litde,  proprietor  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn, 
and  his  wife  I  lannah.  The  Little  family  for  many 
generations  lived  in  Carbrooke,  Norfolk.  At  the 
age  of  two  he  developed  a  club-foot  deformity 
due  to  poliomyelitis.  I'rom  the  age  of  thirteen  he 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  St  Omer, 
France,  winning  the  laurel  wreath  for  French 
studies.  In  1828  he  began  five  years  as  an  appren- 
tice apothecary  with  the  Apothecaries'  (Company 
of  London.  He  studied  at  the  London  Hospital 
and  .-Mdcrsgate  School  of  .Medicine.  He  became 
.VIRCS  (England,  1832)  and  .\1RCP  (London, 

'«37)- 

in  1834  Little  went  to  study  with  Johannes 
Miillerat  the  University  of  Berlin  in  order  to  dis- 
cover what  could  be  done  to  correct  his  defor- 
mity, which  English  surgeons  refused  to  treat, 
leaving  it  to  the  bone-setters.  During  the  course 
of  dissections  of  cadaver  club  feet  he  recognized 
the  role  of  muscles  and  tendons  rather  than  bones 
in  this  deformity.  In  1836  I  )r  I  .ouis  Stromeyer  of 
Hanover  successfully  undertook  teiido  .Idiillcs 
division  for  Little's  ckib-toot  delormity.  In  1837 
Little  received  a  doctorate  from  the  University  of 
Ik-rlin  for  his  work  on  the  nature  of  club  foot. 

From  1837  onwards  he  introduced  the  Siro- 
mc7cr  technique  of  icnoiomy  in  England.  This 


involved  anterior  division  of  the  tendo  Achilles  just 
above  the  ankle  without  anaesthetic,  followed  by 
splintage  and  manipulation.  In  1839  he  published 
A  Treatise  on  the  Xatiire  ofCluh-Foot  and  Analogous 
Distortions,  in  which  he  recognized  the  association 
between  fever  and  club  foot,  and  was  on  the  verge 
of  describing  foot  deformit)  secondar>'  to  polio- 
myelitis. In  1839  Little  was  elected  assistant 
physician  at  the  London  Hospital. 

In  1840  Little  founded  the  Orthopaedic  Insti- 
tution in  Bloomsburx ,  an  infirman,  for  the  cure  of 
club  foot  and  other  distortions,  and  for  the  study 
of  orthopaedics.  In  so  doing  he  founded  modern 
British  orthopaedics.  The  Orthopaedic  Institu- 
tion became  the  Royal  Orthopaedic  Hospital  in 
1845,  but  Little  had  resigned  in  1844. 

Throughout  his  career  Little  continued  his 
pioneering  work.  In  1843,  in  a  series  of  lectures  at 
the  Orthopaedic  Institution  (published  in  1855  as 
Lectures  on  the  Deformities  of  the  Human  Frame)  he 
described  what  became  known  as  'Litde's  dis- 
ease', a  spastic  paralysis  of  both  lower  limbs 
secondar>  to  infantile  cerebral  palsy.  Little  recog- 
nized that  the  cause  was  an  abnormal  birth  which 
produced  brain  damage  and  secondan*  spasticity' 
of  the  limbs.  In  1843  he  published  On  Ankylosis  or 
Stiff  Joint:  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Contractions 
and  Deformities  Resulting  from  Diseases  of  Joints.  In 
1847  he  described  two  boys  with  what  was 
obviously  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  dystro- 
phy, described  nvent>-one  years  later  by 
Guillaume  Duchenne.  In  1853  On  the  Suture  and 
Treatment  of  the  Deformities  of  the  Human  Frame 
appeared,  and  in  1868  Spinal  Weakness  and  Spinal 
Cunature. 

In  1845  Little  was  appointed  physician  to  the 
London  I  lospital,  and  he  held  this  position  until 
he  resigned  in  1863.  In  1854  the  Rcvd  Andrew 
Reed  [q.v.j,  a  friend  of  Little's,  established  the 
Royal  I  lospital  for  Incurables,  and  Little  became 
medical  examiner  and  a  member  ot  the  governing 
board.  In  1877  he  was  elected  FR(>P.  He  visited 
North  America  in  1878,  and  was  elected 
honorar\  member  ot  the  American  Orthopaedic 
Associatii)n  in  1890. 

In  1837  he  married  Eli/abcth  ('Isa'),  daughter 
of  Thomas  Rofi  Tampiin,  brewer,  of  I  lorsted 
Keynes,  Sussex.  They  had  four  sons  and  seven 
daughters,  only  seven  of  whom  reached  maturity. 
His  grandson  was  Admiral  Sir  (iharles  Little 
|q.v.|.  Little  died  at  home  in  Ryarsh,  Kent,  7  July 
1894,  and  was  buried  there. 

IJ.  .Sfhli'ichkdrn,  The  Siimelinic  PItysidtiii:  \\  iltimii  fohii 
l.intc.  Piiiiurr  in  Ihii/menl  if  (lerehrul  I'uhy  tind  Orlhii- 
piiedii  Siirf;en\  i()S7;\\.  A.  M.  .Smart  in /,»//</(//; //w.v/)//*// 
(uizelU\  \()f  \i\ii,  110.  3,  r()44,  pp.  S4-7;  Arthur  Rocyn 
Jones,  'William  John  I  .iltlc',  .7""'""/  if  Hone  und  Jfaint 
.S'//n,Yn'.  I'cbruan  i(j4').  PP-  '2.^-'>;  I'ftcr  I'.  Smith, 
'William  John  l.ittlc,  iKio-!K()4',  Hetdlh  Libraries 
Reiieiv,  vol.  iii,  i()Kf),  pp.  1 43-4; J.  A.  (.holmclcy,  ///>- 
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tor)'  of  the  Royal  \'alional  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  1 985 .  | 

Gkorok  Bf.nh.fa 

LLEWELYN    DAVIES,    Margaret    Caroline 

(1861-1944),  general  secretan  of  the  Women's 
Co-operative  Guild,  was  born  16  October  1861 
in  Mar\  lebone,  London,  the  youngest  of  seven 
children  and  only  daughter  of  the  Revd  John 
Llewelyn  Davies,  a  Christian  Socialist,  for  many 
years  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Mar\  lebone,  Lon- 
don, and  later  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Lancashire, 
and  his  wife  Mar\,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  John 
Crompton  [q.v.],  justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
She  was  educated  at  Queen's  College,  London, 
and  Girton  College,  Cambridge,  which  her  aunt, 
S.  Emily  Davies  [q.v.],  had  helped  to  found. 

Reared  in  the  idealism  of  the  Christian  Social- 
ists, Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies  became  con- 
vinced that  the  Rochdale  Pioneers'  theor>  of  co- 
operation provided  an  ideal  basis  for  societ) ,  and 
joined  the  Mar>lebone  branch  of  the  \\  omen's 
Co-operative  Guild,  which  had  been  formed  in 
1883.  In  1889  she  became  general  secretan  of 
the  Guild,  w  hich  then  had  fifty  -one  branches  and 
a  membership  of  between  i  ,700  and  1 ,800.  \\  hen 
she  retired  in  1922  there  were  1,038  branches 
with  52,000  members.  In  her  thirty-two  years  of 
office,  she  never  accepted  a  salar) . 

In  1890  her  father  moved  to  the  parish  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  and  it  was  from  his  vicarage  in 
this  small  town  that  Margaret,  with  the  help  of  her 
lifelong  friend  Lilian  Harris  (died  1950),  ran  the 
(juild  until  1908.  Lilian  was  the  daughter  of 
Alfred  Harris,  a  wealthy  banker  from  Bradford. 
Margaret  maintained  close  contact  with  the 
branches,  especially  in  the  north,  and  inspired 
many  campaigns.  In  1904  she  published  The 
Women\  Co-Openilhc  Guild  188^1-11)04.  In  1907 
the  central  committee  campaigned  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  all  women  co-operative  em- 
ployees. By  1 91 2,  200  retail  societies  and  the 
Co-operative  \\  holesale  Society  had  compHed. 

In  1909  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies  gave  evi- 
dence to  a  royal  commission  on  divorce  law 
reform,  and  the  (juild  began  its  ad\ocacy  for  div- 
orce on  the  same  terms  as  men.  In  19 1 2  the  Ciuild 
annual  congress  passed  a  resolution  that  divorce 
should  be  available  after  two  years'  separation. 
Objections  to  this  caused  the  central  board  of  the 
Co-operati\e  Union  to  decide  to  withdraw  its 
;^400  annual  grant  to  the  (juild  unless  the  divorce 
law  campaign  were  dropped.  Margaret  Llewelyn 
Davies  was  adamant  that  in  no  circumstances 
would  the  (juild  surrender  its  independence  and 
the  branches  raised  sufficient  funds  to  carr\  on 
the  Guild's  work  until  a  compromise  was  reached 
four  years  later.  From  1904  the  (iuild  joined  in 
the  non-militant  suffrage  campaign.  It  also  cam- 
paigned for  maternit)  benefit  to  be  paid  to  the 
mother  and  for  maternity  care  to  be  improved. 


and,  under  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies's  leader- 
ship, took  a  strongly  pacifist  line. 

In  19 1 5  Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies  compiled  a 
deeply  moving  book,  iV/^//fr«/>)'.-  Letters  frotn  l\  ork- 
ing  iVonien,  from  the  letters  of  400  Guild  officials 
about  their  experience  of  childbirth  and  child- 
rearing.  It  had  a  preface  by  Herbert  (later  first 
Viscount)  Samuel  [q.v.],  then  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  made  a  consider- 
able impact.  In  1931  a  similar  compilation  Life  us 
He  H(ae  Known  It  had  an  introduction  by  Mar- 
garet Llewelvn  Davies's  close  friend,  \  irginia 
Woolf[q.v.].' 

The  first  woman  president  of  the  Co-operative 
Congress,  Margaret  Llew  elyn  Da\  ies  in  the  year 
of  her  retirement,  1922,  declared:  'Our  pro- 
gramme transfers  the  power  of  capitalism  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  organised  democratically  as 
consumers;  makes  capital  the  senant  of  labour; 
allows  for  a  partnership  with  the  workers;  abo- 
hshes  profit,  socialises  rent,  and  will  ultimately 
get  rid  of  the  present  wages  system.'  It  is  not  for 
such  radical  views,  strongh  held  through  they 
were,  that  she  is  remembered,  but  for  the  under- 
standing support  she  gave  to  thousands  of  work- 
ing-class women,  giving  them  the  confidence  to 
venture  into  public  life.  She  was  tall  and  gracious, 
with  a  deep  voice  and  a  strikingly  vivid  person- 
alit>. 

In  1 92 1  she  helped  to  found  the  International 
W  omen's  Co-operative  Guild.  A  supporter  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  she  was  chairman  of  the 
Societ)  for  Cultural  Relations  with  the  USSR 
from  1924  till  1928. 

Margaret  Llewelyn  Davies  died  28  May  1944 
in  Dorking. 

IJ.  M.  Bellamy  andj.  Saville  (eds.),  Dictionary  of  Labour 
Biography,  vol.  i,  1972.]  Marv  Stott 

LLOYD,  Sampson  (i  699-1 779),  founder  of 
Lloyds  Bank,  was  born  in  Birmingham  15  July 
1699,  the  second  son  and  second  child  in  the 
family  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Sampson 
Lloyd,  a  Quaker  ironmonger,  and  his  second  w  ife 
Mar>  (sister  of  Sir  Ambrose  Crowle\,  q.v.), 
daughter  of  Ambrose  Crowley  of  Stourbridge, 
another  Quaker  ironmonger  and  nailer.  There 
were  also  four  daughters  from  the  first  marriage. 
Sampson  I,  from  a  rural  Welsh  minor  gentry- 
background,  was  drawn  to  the  iron  trade  partly 
through  the  example  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
Birmingham,  Sampson  I  was  a  wholesale  supplier 
of  bar  iron,  rods,  and  other  metals  to  nearby 
manufacturers,  particularly  nail  and  hardware 
makers. 

Sampson  II  was  apprenticed  in  17 17  to 
Thomas  Sharp  at  a  brass-wire  firm  in  Bristol,  but 
ill  health  led  him  to  go  home  in  1720.  He  then 
began  to  comert  his  father's  quiet  business  into 
something   much   more   ambitious,    integrating 
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backwards  into  slitting  mills,  forges,  and 
ultimately  furnaces. 

By  his  first,  brief  marriage  in  1727  to  Sarah 
Parkes  (died  1729),  a  local  Quaker  heiress, 
Sampson  Lloyd  II  had  one  son.  By  his  second 
marriage,  on  17  September  1731,  to  Rachel, 
daughter  of  Xehemiah  Champion,  a  Bristol 
Quaker  merchant  with  metallurgical  interests,  he 
had  three  more  sons  and  uvo  daughters.  In  1757 
his  daughter  Man.  married  Osgood  Hanbur>',  a 
great  Quaker  Chesapeake  merchant  of  London; 
in  1767  his  other  daughter  Rachel  married  David 
Barclay  [q.v.],  a  leading  Quaker  merchant, 
banker,  and  brewer  of  London. 

Sampson  Lloyd's  iron  business  prospered  dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War,  but  the  peace  in  1763 
posed  a  challenge,  as  did  the  need  to  provide 
careers  for  his  four  sons.  The  war  had  made  many 
businessmen  conscious  of  the  need  and  oppor- 
tunities for  private  banks  in  both  London  and  the 
provinces.  Perceiving  the  new  opportunities,  in 
1765  Lloyd  joined  with  a  rich  Unitarian  neigh- 
bour, John  Taylor,  to  found  the  first  real  bank  in 
Birmingham,  Taylors  &  Lloyds,  the  four  equal 
partners  being  Taylor,  his  son  John,  Sampson 
Lloyd  II,  and  his  eldest  son,  Sampson  III.  Short- 
ly afterwards,  in  1770,  Sampson's  son-in-law 
Osgood  Ilanbun.  founded  a  bank  in  London — 
HanbuPt,  Taylor,  Lloyd  &  Bowman — in  which 
both  Sampson  111  and  John  Taylor  junior  of  the 
Birmingham  bank  were  partners.  This  became 
the  necessan,  London  correspondent  and  sup- 
port of  the  quite  prosperous  Taylors  &  Lloyds. 

In  his  lifetime  and  by  his  will,  Sampson  II  pro- 
Nided  his  three  eldest  sons  with  partnerships  in 
both  the  Lloyd  iron  firm  and  the  Birmingham 
bank.  I  lis  fourth  son,  John,  was  placed  in  London 
where  he  became  a  partner  in  the  I  Ianbur\ 
tobacco  concern  in  1772  and  in  the  IIanbur\ 
bank  in  1790.  In  the  next  centun,,  the  descen- 
dants of  Sampson  Lloyd  II  abandoned  the  iron 
business  but  not  the  bank.  After  the  withdraw  al  of 
the  'Taylors  in  1852,  the  Lloyd  family  bank  was 
converted  into  a  joint-stock  company  in  1865. 
'ITie  affiliated  I  Ianbur>  bank  in  London  merged 
in  1864  with  another  London  bank  of  Quaker  ori- 
gins, Barnett,  Iloare  &  Co.;  the  new  Barnetts, 
Iloares,  Ilanbuns  &  Lloyd  merged  in  turn  with 
the  main  Lloyd  bank  of  Birmingham  in  1884, 
bringing  under  one  corporate  roof  connections 
that  had  their  origins  in  the  marriages  more  than  a 
century  before  of  the  children  of  Sampson  Llovd 
II. 

Samp«ton  Lloyd  II  died  30  November  1779  in 
Birmingham. 

|llumphrc\  l.lu>'d,  llie  Quaker  I  Any  ds  in  llie  InJiislrinl 
Revoluliim,  n^yj;  R.  H.HtyersJ.lffyJsHaniin  ilic/lisior]' 
of  hngliih  Hanking,  1957.)  JA(nii  M.  Prk  1 

LODDIGES,  George  (1786-1846),  nurseryman, 
was  bom  12  March  1786  in  I  lackncy,  north-cast 


London,  the  second  of  two  sur\'iving  sons — he 
also  had  at  least  three  sisters,  two  of  whom  died  in 
childhood — of  Joachim  Conrad  Loddiges 
(C1738-1826),  a  native  of  Hanover  and  the 
founder  of  the  I  lackney  firm  of  nursen.  men, 
Conrad  Loddiges  &  Sons,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Aldous. 

WTien  William  and  George  Loddiges  joined 
their  father  in  the  nursery  it  had  already  estab- 
lished an  international  reputation  and  had  intro- 
duced many  new  plants  to  British  gardens.  The 
gifted  and  versatile  George,  the  younger  of  the 
two,  proved  to  be  the  main  dri\ing  force  in  the 
decades  which  followed,  when  the  nursery  was 
without  equal  anyAvhere  in  the  world.  The  total 
retail  value  of  their  stock  at  this  period  was  esti- 
mated at  £200,000. 

The  fifteen  acres  of  nursery  were  skilfully 
planned.  In  the  nine-acre  arboretum,  as  part  of  it 
was  called,  each  species  and  variety  was  repre- 
sented by  a  well-grown  display  specimen  and  a 
stock  of  smaller  plants  for  sale.  The  variety  was 
remarkable.  Their  1836  catalogue  listed  67 
species  and  varieties  of  oak,  29  of  birch,  91  of 
Crataegus,  180  of  willow,  and  1,549  roses.  'In  this 
department,  .Messrs.  Loddiges  have  done  more 
than  all  the  royal  and  botanic  gardens  put 
together,' wrote  J.  C.  Loudon  [q.v.].  In  1839-40 
George  Loddiges  laid  out  the  arboretum  at  the 
Abney  Park  cemetery . 

Loddiges  designed  the  steam  heating  and  the 
system  of  irrigation  from  overhead  pipes  for  the 
range  of  hothouses  which  was  greatly  admired  by 
visitors  in  the  1820s.  The  nursery  was  renowned 
for  palms  and  orchids,  and  by  1845  there  were 
280  species  and  varieties  of  the  former  and  1,916 
of  the  latter.  Loddiges  found  an  outlet  for  his 
considerable  artistic  talent  in  the  publication  of 
the  nursery's  periodical,  the  Botanical  Cabinet^ 
illustrating  plants  grown  in  the  nursery,  which 
appeared  at  monthly  intenals  bervveen  1817  and 
1833.  .Most  of  the  2,000  fine  coloured  plates, 
engraved  by  Cieorge  Cooke  |q.v.],  were  from 
Loddiges's  drawings.  The  text  of  the  Botanical 
Cabinet,  combining  scientific  infi)rmati()n  with 
pious  obsenations,  reflected  Loddiges's  deeply 
held  religious  convictions. 

I  le  was  a  member  of  the  councils  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  and  of  the  I  lorticullural  Society, 
who.se  garden  regularly  benefited  from  the 
resources  of  the  nursery.  1  le  was  always  ready  to 
provide  plants  tor  scientific  purposes,  and  his 
friend  Nathaniel  Ward  |q.v.|  warmly  acknow- 
ledged the  help  he  received  from  Loddiges  in 
developing  \\  ardian  cases.  They  were  both  early 
members  ol  the  Microscopical  Society. 

It  was  Loddiges's  unfulfilled  ambition  to  write 
and  illustrate  a  folio  work  devoted  to  humming 
birds.  I  lis  collection,  anKiuntiiig  to  200  species 
and  recognized  as  outslaiuliiig  throughout  Kur- 
ope,  was  acquired   from  a  ilescemiant  by  the 
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British  Museum  (Natural  Histcm)  in  1933,  along 
with  his  notes. 

He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  the  Revd  James 
Creighton,  in  181 1.  They  had  one  son  and  tvvo 
daughters.  His  daughter  Jane  married  the  artist 
Edward  William  Cooke  [q.v.].  George  Loddiges 
died  in  Hackney  5  June  1846. 

[London  borough  of  Hackney  archives;  manuscripts  in 
the  collection  of  C.  R.  Cooke,  OBK  (a  descendant), 
including  the  diar\  for  1828-79  of  E.  VV.  Cooke  and  the 
diarv  for  1839  of  Jane  Loddiges;  Ganlenen'  Clironick, 
Gardener's  Magazine,  Botanical  Cabinet;  nurser\  cata- 
logues at  the  Societ\  of  Antiquaries;  obituar\  in  Journal 
of  the  Uorliiulliiral  Society,  1846,  pp.  224-5;  St  John's, 
Hackney,  registers  of  baptisms  and  burials.) 

A.  R.  Pftf.r  Haydf.n 

LODWICK,  LODOWYCK,  or  LODEWYX, 
Francis  (1619-1694),  phonetician,  and  inventor 
of  a  universal  language  and  a  Dutch  shorthand, 
was  haptized  in  the  Dutch  church  in  London  8 
August  1 619.  His  parents,  Waldrave  Lodwick 
and  Judith  Roussel,  were  married  in  the  French 
church,  London,  on  14  May  161 6,  the  former 
being  described  as  a  native  of  'Belle'  (Bailleul), 
Flanders,  and  the  latter  as  born  in  London. 
Waldrave,  a  Protestant  refugee,  was  a  London 
merchant,  Francis  being  his  eldest  sun  i\  ing  son. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  first  published  work, 
Lodwick  describes  himself  as  not  a  scholar  but  a 
'mechanick',  but  his  surxiving  librar\  catalogue 
demonstrates  that,  even  if  self-educated,  he  was 
extremely  well  read.  1  le  was  engaged  in  trading 
abroad,  in  cloth  and  books,  and  by  1650  was  an 
important  member  of  the  community  associated 
with  the  London  Dutch  church;  he  was  also  a 
friend  of  Samuel  Hartlib  |q.v.|,  who  often  des- 
cribes him  as  an  'informant'.  By  1657  he  owned  a 
large  house  in  rural  Wandsworth;  his  London 
house,  in  Botolph  Lane,  was  burned  down  in  the 
Hre  of  1 666,  w  hen  he  moved  to  Fenchurch  Street. 
By  1672  he  was  a  close  friend  of  Robert  Hooke 
[q.v.],  as  the  latter  records  in  his  diary;  the  two 
men  met  frequently  to  discuss  linguistic  matters. 
In  1 68 1  Lodwick  was  elected  to  membership  of 
the  Royal  Society ,  and  thereafter  frequently  acted 
as  auditor  to  the  council. 

Lodwick  published  three  works,  leaving  man\ 
others  in  manuscript.  In  1647  he  implemented  a 
suggestion  for  a  universal  'character'  made  by 
Francis  Bacon  [q.v.]  (1605),  and  later  by  John 
Wilkins  [q.v.]  in  Mercury'  (1641),  by  inventing./ 
Common  Writing,  i.e.  a  system  of  symbols  which, 
like  Arabic  numerals,  represented  words  which 
could  be  realized  in  any  language.  In  1652  he 
produced  a  more  sophisticated  .system,  in  The 
Grottud-ipork  or  foundation  laid . .  .for  the  framing  of 
a  new  perfect  language,  in  which  he  proposed  the 
establishment  of  conceptual  classes  to  which 
'radical'  symbols  were  assigned,  with  regular 
diacritics  denoting  subclasses.  .Although  little 
more  than  a  sketch,  his  work  helped  inspire  John 


Wilkins's  An  Essay  Towards  a  Real  Character 
(1668),  in  which  Wilkins  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Lodwick.  I  lis  third  publication 
was  a  proposal  for  a  phonetic  alphabet  in  which 
related  sounds  were  denoted  by  related  symbols; 
this  appeared  in  the  Royal  Society 's  Philosophical 
Transactions  (1686).  .After  Wilkins's  death, 
Lodwick  collaborated  with  John  .\ubrey  [q.v.j 
and  others  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  improve 
the  Essay.  Lodwick's  unpublished  manuscripts, 
including  an  innovator)  Dutch  shorthand,  are 
Hsted  in  his  Works  (1972),  all  of  which  display  ori- 
ginality and  intelligence,  but  failed  to  find  practi- 
cal implementation  by  his  successors. 

Lodwick  seems  to  ha\e  been  an  attractive  and 
popular  person,  to  judge  by  the  entries  in  I  looke's 
dian,,  and  he  was  undoubtedly  modest  about  his 
qualifications  and  achievements.  I  lowever,  he 
could  display  a  hasty  temper,  as  noted  in  an  inci- 
dent which  took  place  in  W  andsworth,  and  e\en 
on  occasion  came  under  suspicion  of  unethical 
behaviour.  Lodwick  married  first,  Elizabeth,  and 
secondly,  Mar>  (surnames  unknown),  and  had 
several  children,  but  only  one  son,  Simon,  and 
possibly  a  daughter,  .Man,  sunived  him.  Simon 
too  was  a  merchant,  trading  to  New  York,  where 
his  cousin,  Charles  Lodwick,  formerly  the  master 
of  Daniel  Defoe  [q.v.j,  became  mayor.  Lodwick 
died  5  Januan,  1694,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mary 
.\bchurch,  London. 

[\i\ian  Salmon,  The  IVurks  of  Francis  Lodwick,  1972; 
J.  H.  Hcssels,  Ecclesiae  Landinu-Batavae  .-irchivurti,  2 
vols.,  1887  and  1889;  \\.  W .  Robinson  and  \\ .  .-Vdams 
(eds.).  The Diar)' uf Robert  Huiike,  1935;  Havid  Abercom- 
bie,  'Forgotten  Phoneticians',  Studies  in  Phonetics  and 
Linguistics,  1965,  pp. 45-75. |  Vivian  Sal.mo.n 

LOFFING,  Hugh  John  (1 886- 1 947),  writer,  was 
born  14  Januan  1886  in  .Maidenhead,  Berkshire, 
the  fourth  son  in  the  family  of  five  .sons  and  one 
daughter  of  an  Irishman,  John  Brien  Lofting, 
clerk  of  works,  and  Elizabeth  .Agnes  Cannon,  his 
English  wife.  From  the  age  of  eight  he  was  a  pupil 
at  Mount  St  Mar)  's  College,  a  Jesuit  school  in 
Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Despite  an  early  pas- 
sion for  natural  history  (he  had  used  his  mother's 
linen  cupboard  as  a  combined  zoo  and  museum) 
his  first  impulse  was  to  train  as  a  civil  engineer, 
hoping  thereby  for  opportunities  to  travel.  In 
1904  he  began  his  studies  at  the  .Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologv,  but  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land a  year  later  and  completed  the  course  at  the 
London  Polytechnic.  I  le  was  in  Canada  in 
1908-9  prospecting  and  sun  eying;  he  worked  on 
the  Lagos  Railway  in  West  .Africa  1910-11,  and 
in  191 2  was  employed  as  an  engineer  by  the 
United  Railw  ays  of  I  lavana.  I  le  gave  up  engin- 
eering that  year  and  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  married  Flora  Small  of  New  York  and 
setded  to  writing.  I  le  worked  for  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Infbrmanon  in  New  York  during  191 5, 
returning  to  England  in  1916  to  enlist  with  the 
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Irish  Guards,  but  was  wounded  and  invalided  out 
in  1917. 

The  family  settled  in  Madison,  Connecticut,  in 
1919,  and  Lofting  began  writing  again.  His  first 
book  appeared  in  New  York  in  1920,  The  SU)r\'  of 
Doctor  Dulittle,  an  account  of  the  gently  eccentric 
John  Dolittle  who  gives  up  his  medical  practice  in 
order  to  devote  himself  to  treating  animals,  learn- 
ing all  their  various  languages  with  the  help  of 
Polynesia,  his  sage  and  authoritative  parrot.  The 
saga,  which  was  illustrated  with  his  own  naive 
pen-and-ink  drawings,  had  its  origins  in  the  com- 
passion he  had  felt  for  the  sufferings  of  the  ani- 
mals in  the  past  war  ('If  we  made  [them]  take  the 
same  chances  as  we  did  ourselves,  why  did  we  not 
give  them  similar  attention  when  wounded.'')  and 
in  the  letters  about  an  imaginarv  horse  surgery 
that  he  had  written  home  from  the  front  to  his  two 
children,  Elizabeth  and  Colin  (the  latter  of  whom 
habitually  called  himself  Dr  Dolittle).  It  was  an 
instant  success  and  its  sequel.  The  loyages  of 
Doctor  Dolittky  recei\ed  the  .American  Library 
Association  Newbery  medal  in  1923.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  doctor  and  his  household  of  animals 
were  to  be  recorded  in  twelve  books,  always  set  in 
England  at  some  unspecified  time  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century .  (None  of  his  books  indicated 
that  he  had  spent  so  much  of  his  life  in  America.) 

.At  first  he  took  an  exuberant  delight  in  the 
books  and  in  embellishing  them  with  fantastic 
quasi-scientific  detail,  for,  after  the  slapstick  of 
his  first  book  with  its  visit  to  the  comic  .African 
court  of  the  Jolliginki  where  the  black  Prince 
Bumpo  yearns  to  be  white,  the  tone  is  increasingly 
sophisticated  and  inventive.  But  he  became  weary 
of  his  creation  and  with  Doctor  Dolittle  in  the. Moon 
(1928)  he  hoped  that  he  had  seen  the  end  of  his 
hero.  It  was  a  time  of  great  personal  sadness;  his 
first  wife  had  died  in  1927;  he  had  married  Kath- 
erine  I  larrower-Peters  the  following  year,  but  she 
too  had  died  a  few  months  later  in  an  influenza 
epidemic.  I  le  was  to  marry  Josephine  Fricker,  of 
Toronto,  in  1935,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  (Chris- 
topher. 

I  le  brought  the  doctor  back  to  earth  in  Doctor 
Dolitile's  Return  (1933),  and  there  was  to  be  one 
last  book,  Doctor  Dolittle  ami  the  Secret  Lair,  built 
round  the  story  of  the  Flood  with  Dr  Dolittle  as  a 
latter-day  Noah.  It  was  published  posthumously 
in  1948.  But  he  was  in  poor  health  when  the  latter 
was  written,  and  both  books  reflect  his  increasing 
pessimism  about  international  affairs;  as  Edward 
BlLshcn  says,  'the  positive  and  determined  John 
I^jjitllc  has  been  replaced  by  an  unhappy 
dreamer.'  The  two  other  posthumous  Dolittle 
b<M)ks  are  collections  of  short  stories. 

The  unworldly,  peace-loving  doctor,  oblivious 
of  both  material  comfort  and  public  opinion,  is  in 
tome  respects  a  self-portrait.  Lofting  had 
exprcfftcd  in  articles  in  the  Sation  in  1923  and 
1924  his  strong  feelings  about  the  glorification  of 


war  and  violence  'which  seems  as  yet  to  be  part  of 
ever\  child's  metamorphosis',  and  horror  of  war 
is  the  theme  of  the  poem,  Victoiy  for  the  Slain 
(1942),  his  only  published  work  for  adult  readers. 
He  wrote  a  handful  of  other  books  for  children, 
which  were  mostly  picture-books,  but  included  a 
full-length  fantasy,  The  Twilight  of  Magic  (1930). 
Lofting  died  26  September  1947  at  his  home  in 
Topanga,  California. 

\The  Times,  30  September  1947;  Edward  Blishen,  Hugh 
L< fling,  1 968.1  Gillian  .AvF.RY 

LONDON,  George  {il.  17 14),  nurseryman  and 
garden  designer,  was  apprenticed  to  John  Rose, 
gardener  to  Arthur  Capel,  Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.]  and 
Charles  II.  Rose  recognized  London's  latent 
genius  and  sent  him  to  study  French  gardens.  It 
may  be  significant  that  Rose  was  working  for 
Henr\'  Compton  [q.v.],  bishop  of  London,  in 
1675,  for  it  was  Compton  who,  in  the  words  of 
Stephen  Switzer  [q.v.],  was  London's  'great 
Encourager',  employing  him  at  Fulham  Palace. 
Another  catalyst  in  London's  career  may  have 
been  Lord  Essex,  who,  with  his  gardener  Moses 
Cook,  laid  out  a  forest  garden  at  Cassiobury  in 
1677.  With  others,  Cook  and  London  were 
partners  in  1681  in  the  founding  of  the  Brompton 
Park  nursen ,  where  London  secured  sole  control 
in  1687  in  partnership  with  Henn,  Wise  [q.v.], 
thus  beginning  not  only  one  of  the  great  partner- 
ships in  garden  histor\,  but  the  rise  to  European 
fame  of  the  nursen. .  London  and  W  ise  were  as 
one,  not  unlike  Sir  John  \  anbrugh  and  Nicholas 
Hawksmoor  [qq.v.|:  London  was  in  the  field  and 
Wise  administered  the  nurser\. 

An  early  reference  to  London's  professional 
advice  occurs  jointly  with  Cook  at  Burghley 
House  in  1683.  In  the  same  year  the  gardens  at 
Longleat  were  begun,  and  also  London's  associ- 
ation with  the  court  architect  William  Talman 
[q.v.|.  Wherever  Talman  built,  London  gar- 
dened. Both  Longleat  and  Burghley  demonstrate 
London's  virtuosity  in  the  design  of  parterres, 
creation  of  waterworks,  and  planting  of  avenues, 
specialities  which  culminated  in  the  huge  works 
at  Bretby  House  and  (ihatsworth  in  the  1680s 
and  1 690s.  If  Longleat  was  the  first  of  London's 
parterre  designs,  Dawley  (1695)  perfected  the 
style.  Nothing  in  England  could  match  the  stu- 
pendous parterre  dug  out  of  the  hill  at  New  Park, 
Richmond  (1692),  where  London  concurrently 
designed  a  forest  garden,  prophetic  of  the  early 
liberated  style  at  W  ray  Wood,  Castle  1  loward.  At 
Cholmondeley  Hall  (1693)  London  demon- 
strated his  great  skill  in  kitchen  gardening,  but 
also  showed  an  increasing  interest  in  architec- 
tonic episodes.  I  lis  best  water  gardens  were  at 
Bretby,  and  here  the  art  of  fountain  design  was 
never  bettered  in  Ijigland.  A  contrast  between 
Dyrham  Park  (1700)  and  Uanstead  House 
(1706)  is  telling  of  London's  versatilii\.  Tlu'  for- 
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mer  was  empirical  and  ad  hoc  in  composition, 
adumbrating  the  rococo  garden,  whereas  the 
latter  reflected  the  \isit  that  London  made  with 
William  Bentinck,  hrst  Earl  of  Portland  [q.v.],  to 
study  French  gardens  in  1698,  and  to  meet  Le 
Notre.  For  size  and  splendour  Wanstead  was 
excelled  only  by  Versailles  in  the  1660s,  and  it 
earned  London  the  sobriquet  of  the  English  Le 
Notre. 

In  1688  Portland  had  become  superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  with  London  as  his  deput) . 
These  two,  with  Talman  (as  comptroller  of  the 
works),  formed  a  junta  for  architecture  and  gar- 
dening under  the  patronage  of  William  111.  Lon- 
don was  involved  in  all  the  royal  gardens,  most 
notably  at  1  lampton  Court,  and  from  1 694  he  was 
assisted  by  Wise,  who  in  1702  succeeded  Port- 
land as  superintendent.  London's  influence  was 
thus  widespread,  and  the  gardens  attributed  to 
him  may  be  numbered  in  their  hundreds.  Switzer 
noted  that  he  could  give  'directions  once  or  rw  ice 
a  Year  in  most  of  the  . . .  Gardens  in  England'.  L. 
Knyff  and  J.  Kip's  Briluunia  Illiistrata  (1707)  is  an 
engraved  memorial  of  his  achievement. 

London  died  12  January  17 14,  leaving  estates 
in  'I'hames  Ditton,  purchased  from  Talman,  who 
built  there  a  small  house  for  his  lifelong  friend. 
He  was  buried  in  Fulham. 

IStephen  Switzer,  Uhnograpliia  Riisiha,  1718;  Sandra 
Morris,  London  and  \\  isc,  Garden  Makers,  Architec- 
tural Association  essay,June  1 988;  private  information.) 

JoH.N  I  Iarris 

LONGESPEE,  Roger  (r.i 215-1295),  bishop  of 
Coventrv  and  LichHeld.  (See  roglr  dl  .\ilu- 

L.\.\D.] 

LOOKER,  LUCRE,  or  LLKAR,  Roger  (//. 
1 660-1 685),  gardener  and  nurservman,  was  in 
charge  of  the  garden  of  \\  illiam  Cecil,  second 
Earl  of  Salisburv  (q.v.)  at  liatHeld  in  1661,  when 
Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.]  met  him  there  on  22  July.  By 
1 67 1  he  had  a  nursen,  near  St  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  for  from  there  he  sold  fruit  trees  for  the 
gardens  at  Woburn  .Abbey.  In  1681  he  described 
himself  as  'gardener  to  her  .Majestic',  probably 
Henrietta  Maria  [q.v. J,  the  dowager  queen,  at 
Somerset  House,  before  she  left  England  in 
1665,  rather  than  Catherine  of  Braganza,  Charles 
IPs  consort,  who  is  not  recorded  as  sharing  her 
mother-in-law's  interest  in  gardening. 

.Also  in  1 68 1 ,  Looker  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  group  of  four  gardeners  who  joined  forces 
to  establish  the  Brompton  Park  nursen,,  a  large 
one  covering  a  hundred  acres  on  the  site  later 
covered  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and 
its  neighbours  in  South  Kensington.  The  other 
three  were  John  Field  (</.  1687),  the  Woburn 
head  gardener;  Moses  Cook(e)  (J.  1 7 1 5),  the  gar- 
dener from  Cassioburv,  who  had  published  a 
book  on  trees  and  their  culture;  and  George  Lon- 
don [q.v.].  The  nursery  was  the  first  to  offer  gar- 


den designs  and  the  workmen  to  earn  them  out, 
as  well  as  stocks  of  all  the  necessan  plants,  from 
forest  trees  to  flowering  bulbs  and  evergreens — 
especially  citrus  trees,  myrdes,  jasmines,  and 
other  tender  shrubs — for  the  greenhouse,  and 
fruit  trees,  vegetables,  and  e\er>thing  needed  in 
the  kitchen  garden.  A  large  collection  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  nurserv  was  used  in  an  attempt  to  set- 
tle standard  names  for  the  varieties  available, 
which  were  often  known  by  different  labels  in  dif- 
ferent regions,  or  even  different  gardens. 

Several  other  gardens  were  supenised  bv 
Looker,  among  them  those  of  Henrv  Hyde, 
second  Earl  of  Clarendon  [q.v.],  at  Cornburv  in 
Oxfordshire  and  Swallowrteld  in  Berkshire,  of 
Richard  Boyle,  first  Earl  of  Burlington  [q.v.],  in 
London  and  at  Londesborough  in  Yorkshire,  and 
of  Elizabeth  .Murray,  Duchess  of  Lauderdale 
[q.v.],  at  Ham  House,  Surrey.  Looker  died  3 
March  1685,  leaving  a  widow,  Bridgett,  and  a 
son,  \\  illiam,  who  inherited  his  father's  share  of 
the  Brompton  Park  nursen,  but  died  before 
1687. 

[John  Har\ey,  Early  \unfninfn,  1974.) 

SaNDR.\  R.APHAF.L 

LORD,  Thomas  (1755-1832),  founder  of  the 
.Marvlebone  Cricket  Club,  was  born  23 
November  1755  at  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  the  son  of 
\\  illiam  Lord,  a  labourer  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
family.  There  was  a  legend  that  Lord's  ancestors 
had  suffered  for  their  allegiance  to  the  Jacobite 
cause  and  had  had  their  lands  sequestered,  forc- 
ing W  illiam  Lord  to  work  as  a  labourer.  The 
family  mo\  ed  to  Diss,  Norfolk,  where  Lord  was 
educated.  He  then  moved  to  London,  and  at  the 
age  of  rwenty-one  got  a  job  as  attendant  and 
bowler  at  the  W  hite  Conduit  Club  in  Islington. 

In  1 786  Lord  was  approached  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  most  notably  George  Finch- 
Hatton,  later  ninth  Earl  of  Uinchilsea,  and 
Charles  Lennox,  later  fourth  Duke  of  Richmond 
[qq.v.],  who  suggested  that  he  should  find  a  new 
ground  for  them,  because  they  wanted  the  privacy 
of  an  enclosed  ground  near  the  centre  of  London. 
They  guaranteed  to  indemnify  him  against  any 
financial  loss.  Lord  acted  on  this  suggestion,  and 
took  out  a  lease  on  a  seven-acre  field  on  the  Port- 
man  estate  in  Marvlebone,  later  Dorset  Square. 
The  venture  was  immediately  successful.  On  31 
May  and  i  June  1787  Middlesex  beat  Essex  on 
Lord's  new  ground  in  Dorset  Fields.  By  the  end 
of  the  1787  season  the  White  Conduit  Club  had 
merged  with  the  new  .Marvlebone  Cricket  Club. 
As  early  as  1788  the  .Manlebone  Cricket  Club 
revised  the  laws  of  the  game,  thus  taking  o\er  the 
role  of  the  celebrated  Ilambledon  Club. 

When  the  lease  ended  in  1810,  Lord  trans- 
ferred his  ground  to  North  Bank,  Regent's  Park, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  greatly  increased  rent  bill,  and 
the  MCC  moved  there  in  1811.  This  venture  was 
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short-lived,  as  the  Regent's  canal  was  cut  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  pitch.  In  1814  Lord 
moved  again,  to  another  site  in  St  John's  Wood. 
The  first  function  to  take  place  in  the  new  head- 
quarters of  cricket  was  a  reception  for  the  bishop 
of  London,  w  ho  had  just  consecrated  the  adjacent 
St  John's  Wood  church.  Lord's  connection  with 
his  ground  ceased  rather  abruptly  in  1825.  He 
informed  the  .\1CC  that  he  was  going  to  build 
several  houses  on  the  ground,  leaving  only  150 
square  yards  for  cricket.  A  member  of  the  MCC, 
William  Ward  MP  [q.v.],  bought  the  ground  for 
£5,000  and  saved  Lord's  from  such  a  fate. 

Lord  himself  was  a  capable  but  not  an  out- 
standing player.  He  generally  fielded  at  point  and 
his  underhand  bowling  was  formidable.  Possibly 
his  best  batting  performance  was  scoring  56  for 
Middlesex  against  the  .\ICC  at  Lord's  in  1790. 
Lord  did  not  confine  his  ventures  to  cricket.  He 
ran  a  successful  wine  business  in  Marylebone, 
supplying  wine  to  the  royal  family,  and  was  a 
property  speculator,  buying  and  selling  leases  and 
properties.  In  1807  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
.\Iar>lebone  \estry.  He  was  a  handsome  man, 
standing  five  feet  nine  inches  and  weighing  tsvelve 
stone.  He  possessed  a  charming  personality 
w  hich  enabled  him  to  deal  easily  with  all  members 
of  the  club. 

In  1793  he  married  .Amelia  Smith,  nee  .\ngell. 
She  came  from  a  well-known  north  London 
family,  and  was  the  widow  of  a  proctor.  They  had 
one  son.  Lord  died  at  W  est  .\leon  in  I  lampshire 
13  January  1832  and  was  buried  there. 

[.\1CC  archives.  Lord's,  I  .ondon;  I  -ord  I  lards  and  I".  S. 
Ashley-Cooper,  l.ord's  and  llic  M.fJ.C,  19 14;  Sir  Pel- 
ham  Warner,  Lord's  1787-184$,  1946;  lony  Lewis, 
Double  C.enlurs',  the  Story  ofM.C.C.  and  ('ridvl,  1987; 
private  information.!  Stkphkn  Grkf.n 

LOSH,  James  (i 763-1 833),  barrister-at-law,  was 
born  10  June  1763  in  Woodside,  Wreay,  Carlisle, 
the  fourth  child  and  fourth  of  the  eight  sons  (one 
of  whom  died  shortly  after  birth)  and  one 
daughter  of  John  Losh,  gentleman,  of  Woodside, 
and  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  John  Liddell 
of  M(K)rhouse,  Hurgh-by-Sands,  (Cumberland. 
Educated  privately,  he  went  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1782,  and  graduated  HA  in  1786. 
He  then  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and, 
after  being  tailed  to  the  bar  in  1789,  began  to 
pracli.sc  on  the  northern  circuit. 

On  a  visit  to  Paris  in  1792,  Losh  narrowly 
escaped  from  the  city  during  the  September  mas- 
sacres, possibly  owing  his  escape  to  the  influence 
of  Jean  Paul  .Vlarai,  who  had  practised  as  a  veter- 
inarv  surgeon  in  Newcastle.  Ill  health  later  led 
him  i(»  spend  some  lime  in  the  Hristol  area,  where 
he  cemented  his  friendship  with  \\  illiam  Words- 
worth Iq.v.j,  whom  he  met  in  1795  at  a  gathering 
of  radical  Jricnds  (who  included  (ieorge  IKer, 
William    Frcnd,    William    (iodwin,    and  John 


Home  Tooke,  qq.v.).  He  also  became  a  friend  of 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Robert  Southey 
[qq.v.]. 

In  1799  he  settled  as  a  barrister  in  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  rapidly  acquiring  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  sound  jud- 
gement, whether  in  the  courts  or  as  an  arbitrator 
in  industrial  disputes.  As  a  Unitarian  he  was 
debarred  from  holding  civic  appointments  or 
public  office,  but,  follow  ing  the  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  in  1828,  for  the  annulment 
of  which  he  had  campaigned,  the  corporation  of 
Newcasde  in  1832  invested  him  with  the  highest 
judicial  function  in  their  gift,  the  recordership, 
and  shortly  afterwards  w  ith  the  honorary  freedom 
of  the  city. 

Losh  was  an  active  reformer  and  philanthro- 
pist. .Among  the  causes  which  he  espoused  with 
fenour  were  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade, 
Catholic  emancipation  together  with  total 
religious  freedom,  and,  above  all,  parliamentary 
reform.  A  friend  of  both  Charles  (later  second 
Earl)  Grey  and  Henr\  Brougham  [qq.v.],  he  used 
his  influence  in  the  northern  counties  to  speed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  smaller 
world  of  Newcastle  Losh  did  valuable  work 
towards  the  relief  of  indigence  and  the  better- 
ment of  social  conditions  and  educational  stan- 
dards; he  w  as  a  leading  figure  in  the  improvement 
of  sen  ices  in  the  infirmar>  and  the  fever  hospital, 
and  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools,  infant 
and  secondary  schools,  and  mechanics'  institutes. 
.Always  forward-looking,  and  abreast  of  industrial 
developments,  he  was  a  prime  mover,  as  chair- 
man of  the  directors,  in  the  construction  of  the 
Newcastle-Carlisle  railway. 

\'er\  widely  read  and  a  lover  of  drama  and 
music,  he  was  for  some  thirty  \ears  one  of  the 
most  influential  members  of  the  famous  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  of  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne.  I  le  published  an  edition  of  .  Ircopufiitica 
(1791)  by  John  Milton  (q.v.J,  and  a  translation  of 
Benjamin  Constant's  Ohscnatioiis  on  tin-  Stmii^t/i 
ofllic  (jdicninii'iit  in  France  (1797),  and  some  of 
his  reforming  speeches  were  printed.  1  le  had  a 
fine  presence  and  was  a  forceful  speaker.-  '  '<-'  ^^'i^ 
a  devoted  family  man,  and  a  friend  to  men  of  all 
religious  creeds  and  political  persuasions. 

In  17(^8  Losh  married  (Cecilia,  daughter  of  the 
Re\d  Roger  Baldwin  of  Aldingham,  Lancashire. 
They  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Losh 
died  in  (irela  Briilge,  ^()^kslli^t■,  i\  September 
1833- 

ll'.ilward  I  lujjhes  (eii.),  lluDunii-  iiiui  < ^(intyfuiiuliiiiriil 
Juiiie\  l.iisli,  2  \()is.,  i()f)2,  H)()^;  I  Iciin  I  .oiisiialc,  /'/;(• 
lioriliui  iij  (jiinlu-rtiiiid,  vol.  i\,  1K7;;  Kichani  WcllorJ, 
Men  o/Miirl-  'iwixl  I'yne und  Imrd,  vol.  iii,  iHcjs;  (.uni- 
hria  Record  ( )ltiee,  ( iarlisle.j  '1'.  .S.  I  )()RS(  11 

LOVE,  William  (<.  1620-1689),  merchant  and 
MP,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Loveot  Avnho, 
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Northamptonshire,  and  his  wife  Man.,  daughter 
of  John  Uvedale.  I  lis  family  were  members  of  the 
minor  gentry,  armigerous  since  EUzabeth  I's 
reign.  As  an  adolescent  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Roger  Vivian,  an  assistant  of  the  Le\ant  Com- 
pany, and  during  the  1640s  sened  as  a  factor  to 
him  in  Smyrna.  In  1650  he  returned  to  London 
with  'a  great  estate',  and  in  July  of  that  year  took 
his  freedom  of  the  Drapers'  Company  and  the 
Levant  Company.  Seven  months  later  he  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne  (MP 
for  Warwickshire,  1645-8). 

Love  quickly  became  an  important  figure  in  the 
business  world.  I  lis  commercial  activities  centred 
on  the  Levant  trade,  in  which  he  invested  heavily 
until  his  retirement  sometime  in  the  late  1670s. 
I  le  exported  large  amounts  of  cloth  and  tin  and 
imported  diverse  goods,  chiefly  Persian  silk,  but 
also  including  galls,  cordevants  (articles  made  of 
leather),  worm-seeds,  and  gum  ammoniac.  In 
recognition  of  his  eminence  within  the  trade,  the 
Levant  Company  elected  him  assistant  in  1653,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1670,  except  for  a  brief 
stint  as  deput\  governor  in  1 661 . 1  le  also  in\ested 
in  a  number  of  trading  voyages  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  between  1657  and  1662  the  East  India  Com- 
pany elected  him  to  their  court  of  directors. 
These  commercial  ventures  led  to  many  disputes, 
and  Lo\  e  w  as  extremeh  litigious,  appearing  often 
as  a  plaintiff  in  Chancerv . 

From  his  base  in  the  business  world  Love 
became  active  in  first  City  and  then  national  poli- 
tics, concerning  himself  mainly  with  issues  of 
trade  and  religion.  1  le  was  an  alderman  between 
1659  and  1662,  sheriff  in  1659,  and  master  of  the 
Drapers'  Company  in  1 660.  Prior  to  the  Resto- 
ration he  was  councillor  of  state  in  Januar>  and 
Februarv  of  1660,  and  he  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Cavalier  Parliament  of  166 1  as  one 
of  four  MPs  for  London.  (Jn  election,  howe\er, 
his  refusal  as  a  Congregationalist  to  take  the 
sacraments  debarred  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons  and  caused  his  removal  from  the 
aldermanic  bench  under  the  Corporation  Act. 
Upon  reinstatement  in  the  Commons  after  the 
impeachment  of  Edward  I  lyde,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don [q.v.],  in  1667  he  was  prominent  in  advocat- 
ing toleration  for  Nonconformists.  Engaged  in 
the  reform  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1668,  he  then 
ser\  ed  as  a  commissioner  for  trade  between  1 668 
and  1672.  His  most  active  period  in  the  Com- 
mons came  during  the  three  Exclusion  Parlia- 
ments: he  sened  on  no  fewer  than  ritty-rwo 
committees,  involving  a  wide  range  of  issues. 
Love  voted  for  exclusion  and  concerned  himself 
with  related  topics.  I  lis  dissenting  and  mercantile 
interests  came  together  most  poignantly  w  hen  he 
attacked  the  East  India  Company  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  court-connected  Sir  Josiah  Child 
[q.v.].  He  did  not  seek  re-election  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1685  and  supported  the  Revolution  of 


1688,  subscribing  money  to  the  new  regime. 
Returned  to  the  convention  of  1689,  he  attended 
only  briefly  before  his  death  in  April.  I  le  was 
buried  i  May  1689  at  St  .Andrew  L'ndershaft  in 
London. 

Love  lived  most  of  his  life  in  London,  in  the 
parishes  of  St  Andrew  L'ndershaft,  St  .Martin 
Orgar,  and  in  Lime  Street,  St  Mary  .\xe.  His  will 
indicates  that  he  also  acquired  property  in 
Clapham,  Surrey.  .Although  three  sons  and  a 
daughter  sunived  infancy,  only  his  daughter, 
Sarah,  and  second  son,  John,  sur\  ived  him,  the 
latter  to  pursue  a  successful  career  in  the  City, 
centred  on  the  Levant  trade.  Love  left  £50  to  the 
poor  and,  except  for  small  legacies  to  his  daughter 
and  ne.xt  of  kin,  he  divided  his  estate  bemeen  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  son  John. 

IJ.  R.  Woodhead,  The  Riilen  oj  London,  1660-88,  1965; 
London  lisilation  Pedigree  1664,  Harleian  Societ>,  vol. 
xcii;  B.  D.  Henning,  The  House'  0/  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  I).  R.  Lace\,  Dissent  and  Parliamentur\'  Politics, 
1969;  Public  Record  Office:  PROB  11  395  67,  SP 
105  151 '39,  SP  105  152  20,  SP  105  i66.| 

Trfa  OR  Dickie 

LOVELACE,  Coi'NTtss  of  (18 15-1852),  math- 
ematician. (See  BVRO.N,  (.\L'GUST.\)  .\D.\.l 

LOVELESS,  George  (1797-1874),  leader  of  the 
'Tolpuddle  martyrs',  was  born  in  Tolpuddle, 
Dorset,  the  seventh  of  the  ten  sun  iving  children 
of  Thomas  Loveless,  a  labourer,  and  his  wife 
Dinah.  From  boyhood  he  worked  on  local  farms 
and  became  an  itinerant  .Methodist  preacher. 
During  the  suppression  of  the  agrarian  unrest  of 
1830  he  attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  improve 
the  wages  of  labourers  around  Dorchester.  Con- 
cluding that  'it  would  be  vain  to  seek  redress 
either  of  employers,  magistrates  or  parsons,'  he 
formed  a  Friendly  Society  of  Agricultural 
Labourers  in  Tolpuddle  in  October  1833.  Its 
modest  objectives  were  to  be  pursued  peacefully, 
and  the  Society  would  'not  countenance  any  vio- 
lation of  the  laws'. 

'The  repeal  of  the  Combination  .Acts  in  1824-5 
had  given  trade  unions  a  precarious  legality ,  and 
Loveless's  initiative  was  apparently  protected. 
I  lowever,  a  resurgence  of  working-ciass  agitation 
during  1833-4  alarmed  the  Whig  government 
and  the  propertied  classes  in  general.  The  home 
secretarv,  \\  illiam  Lamb,  second  \  iscount  .Mel- 
bourne, and  many  other  landow  ners  w  ere  aaxious 
to  stifle  any  revi\  al  of  agrarian  disorder,  and  the 
men  of  Tolpuddle  became  their  first  victims. 

On  21  Februan  1834  the  Dorchester  magis- 
trates, having  consuhed  .Melbourne,  declared 
that  membership  of  the  tin\  Society  was  a  crime, 
and  Loveless  w  as  arrested  and  accused  of  admi- 
nistering oaths  illegal  under  largely  forgotten 
statutes  of  1797  and  1819.  This  charge,  designed 
to  circumvent  the  repeal  of  the  Combination 
.Acts,  w  as  technically  defensible  in  that  most  trade 
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unions,  oblivious  of  the  possible  consequences, 
still  imposed  such  oaths.  The  subsequent  trial 
was  a  travest),  and,  as  a  deterrent,  an  inexper- 
ienced judge  sentenced  Loveless  and  his  five 
associates  to  seven  years'  transportation.  W  ithin 
weeks  they  were  sent  to  Australia,  where  they  suf- 
fered many  privations. 

W  hat  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  [qq.v.]  saw  as 
'a  scandalous  per\ersion  of  the  law'  led  to  an 
outer)  that  coincided  with  the  dramatic  emer- 
gence of  the  short-lived  Grand  National  Consoli- 
dated Trades  Union  founded  by  Robert  Owen 
[q.v.],  which  organized  a  massive  protest  in  Lon- 
don on  21  April  1834.  Loveless's  cause  was  also 
taken  up  by  defenders  ranging  from  William 
Cobbett  and  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  (later  first 
Baron  Lytton)  to  Joseph  Hume  and  Daniel 
O'Conneil  [qq.v.].  With  their  support,  the  Lon- 
don Dorchester  Committee,  under  the  future 
Chartist  William  Lovett  [q.v.],  persuaded  the 
home  secretan,.  Lord  John  Russell,  to  pardon  the 
'mart>rs'  in  March  1836. 

Loveless  returned  to  England  in  June  1837  and 
the  Committee,  financed  by  working-class  sub- 
scriptions, leased  an  Essex  farm  for  his  family.  He 
then  wrote  two  dignified  pamphlets,  The  I'ictitm  of 
HJiigger)'  (1837)  and  The  Church  Shown  Up 
(1838),  which  revealed  his  commitment  to  a 
moderate,  anti-.^nglican  radicalism. 

In  1824  Loveless  married  Elizabeth  Snook 
Sprachlen  of  Dewlish,  Dorset.  They  had  five 
children.  In  1846  they  emigrated  to  Canada,  set- 
tling near  London,  Ontario,  where  Loveless  died 
6  May  1874,  'in  ven,  prosperous  circumstances'. 
For  a  generation  he  and  his  fellow  'martyrs'  were 
forgotten  men,  but  by  the  end  of  the  centur*  their 
brief  celebrit>  had  become  a  hallowed  memory . 
Loveless,  imposing  and  eloquent,  critical  of  land- 
lords and  farmers,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  was 
enshrined  as  a  working-class  hero,  his  cause  ci'lebre 
revered  as  an  emotive  moment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  unionism. 

ILoveless's  pamphlets;  .Sidney  and  Ueatricc  \\  ebb,  I'hc 
Histot}'  iij  I radei  inianism,  1894;  K.  Scllcy,  I  illume  Track 
Lnions  in  Two  (Jcnliiries,  1919;  Joyce  Marlow,  /'he  Tul- 
pudJle Martyn,  197 1.|  A.  F.  Thompson 

LOVETOT,  John  dc  (r.i  236-1 294),  adminis- 
trator and  judge.  (See  jons  i)i;  i.ovtroi.j 

LOWTHER,  Sir  James,  fourth  baronet  (1673- 
1755),  landowner  and  coalmining  entrepreneur, 
was  born  5  August  1673  in  London,  the  second 
son  and  the  youngest  ol  the  three  children  ol  Sir 
John  Lowther,  second  baronet  (q.v.j,  .\1P  and 
landowner  of  Whitehaven,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Woollcy  Leigh  of  Addington,  Surrey. 
lie  was  educated  privately  in  I  .ondon,  at  (.Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  .Middle  Temple.  1  le 
succeeded  as  fourth  baronet  in  1731. 

In  1694  he  was  returned  to  Parliament,  begin- 
ning a  (iommons  career  which  lasted  for  more 


than  sixt\-  years  as  MP  for  Carlisle  1694- 
1702,  Cumberland  1708-22  and  1727-55,  and 
Appleby  1723-7. 1  le  held  various  positions  at  the 
Ordnance  Office  between  1696  and  1708.  A 
Whig  in  Parliament,  but  of  an  independent  dis- 
position, he  spoke  only  occasionally  during 
debates  on  national  affairs,  but  actively  promoted 
local  causes  on  behalf  of  his  Cumbrian  con- 
stituents. 

Lowther's  lifelong  interest  was  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  estates  in  Cumberland.  Although  a 
younger  son,  he  inherited  the  property  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1706  after  his  elder  brother 
Christopher  (a  notorious  spendthrift)  was  disin- 
herited. In  the  years  which  followed  Lowther 
increased  the  family  estates  through  land  pur- 
chase, and  invested  heavily  in  developing  collier- 
ies in  west  Cumberland.  I  le  sought  a  monopoly  of 
the  coal  trade,  with  its  lucrative  market  in  Dublin, 
and  to  this  end  he  played  a  vital  role  in  developing 
the  harbour  facilities  in  W  hitehaven.  Partly  as  a 
result,  W  hitehaven  came  to  prominence  in  the 
Virginia  tobacco  trade  during  the  1 740s,  although 
Lowther  had  only  indirect  links  with  the  mer- 
chant community .  He  also  sought  to  promote  the 
local  iron  industry,  and  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  Whitehaven  as  a  planned  town  along  lines 
laid  down  by  his  father  in  the  1680s.  All  this, 
together  with  a  parsimonious  outlook  on  life, 
brought  him  great  wealth.  By  the  1730s  he  was 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  richest  commoner 
in  England,  and  at  his  death  his  income  from 
landed  property,  coalmining,  investments  in 
government  funds,  and  mortgage  holdings  was 
around  £25,000  annually. 

Lowther  was  interested  not  merely  in  profits, 
but  also  in  ways  of  solving  some  of  the  immense 
technological  difficulties  confronting  coalmining 
in  the  eighteenth  century .  I  le  was  an  early  inves- 
tor in  Newcomen  steam  engines,  used  for  mine 
drainage,  and  in  1736  he  conducted  an  exper- 
iment before  the  Royal  Society,  as  a  result  of 
which  he  was  elected  FRS,  relating  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  in  coalmines  by  inflammable  gases. 

Lowther  was  a  man  of  immense  stamina. 
.Almost  every  year  he  undertook  the  arduous  jour- 
ney from  London  to  Whitehaven,  where  he  spent 
the  summer  months  discussing  business  with  his 
stewards.  I  le  continued  to  travel  north,  despite 
frequent  attacks  of  gout  from  the  age  of  fifty,  even 
after  sur\  iving  the  amputation  of  his  right  leg  at 
the  age  of  seventy-seven  in  1750.  Such  was  his 
energy  that  in  1753  he  steered  no  fewer  than  six 
separate  turnpike  trust  bills  through  Parliament, 
all  relating  to  U  hitehaven. 

Lowther  was  unmarried.  I  le  died  in  I  .ondon  2 
January  1755. 

IJ,  \.  Ik-ekctt,  (miI  (iitd  Tohdcco:  llu-  Lowlhcn  and  llic 
T.ciiiiiimn  DtTcliipiiuvl  oj  UesI  ('iimlurland  iMio-ijfw, 
i()Hi;  I  iugli  Owen,  Thcl.oivlhcr Taniily,  i()90.| 
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LOWTHER,  Sir  John  (i 582-1 637),  landed 
gentleman  and  barrister,  was  born  at  Lowther  4 
February  and  baptized  in  Lowther  church  24 
February  1582,  the  second  (but  first  sur\iving) 
son  in  the  family  of  eight  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  Sir  Christopher  Lowther  of  Lowther  and  his 
first  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  Musgrave 
esquire  of  Hayton,  Cumberland.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Appleby  grammar  school  and  at  eighteen 
was  admitted  to  the  Inner  Temple.  I  le  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1609. 

Lowther  was  active  as  a  barrister  and,  accord- 
ing to  his  autobiography,  the  circuit  judges  nomi- 
nated him  in  1616  as  a  JP  for  Westmorland;  he 
joined  his  father  on  a  bench  which  welcomed  his 
legal  knowledge.  The  nomination  helped  him 
avoid  the  feuds  between  Francis  Clifford,  fourth 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  Lord  \\  illiam  1  ioward 
(1563-1640,  q.v.),  and  signalled  that  he  was  'tied 
to  none  in  dependancie'.  Westmorland  elected 
him  .\IP  in  1623,  tsvice  in  1625,  and,  with  his  son 
John,  in  1627;  and  he  kept  diaries  of  proceedings 
in  the  Commons.  In  Parliament  he  seems  to  have 
been  happiest  with  the  common-law  politics  of 
Sir  Edward  Coke  (q.v.],  but  disapproving  of  fac- 
tion. Nevertheless,  in  June  1626  he  was  intro- 
duced to  George  \  illiers,  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham  [q.v.],  who  had  him  knighted  and 
appointed  KC  on  the  council  of  the  north.  If 
Buckingham's  policies  fitted  Lowther's  percep- 
tion of  good  government,  his  reputation  as  an 
unaligned  member  sunived  his  links  with  the 
duke.  I le  was  acti\e  in  \\ estmorland  over  the 
forced  loan.  In  October  1626  he  had  been  drafted 
on  to  the  loan  commission  for  Yorkshire,  and  was 
also  a  commissioner  in  June  1627  to  finance  ship- 
building using  recusancy  fines,  which  com- 
missions were  headed  by  Sir  John  Savile  (later 
first  Baron  Savile  of  Pontefract,  q.v.).  Lowther's 
senice  under  Savile  probably  explains  why  Sir 
Thomas  Wennvorth  (later  first  Earl  of  Strafford, 
q.v.)  remo\ed  him  from  the  commission  to  com- 
pound with  recusants  in  July  1630.  Notwith- 
standing, Lowther  remained  active  in  the  council 
of  the  north  until  his  death. 

Until  he  inherited  in  1617,  Lowther's  pro- 
fessional income  and  a  jointure  estate  of /J72  per 
annum  supported  him.  Thereafter  his  landed 
income  alwa\s  exceeded  that  from  the  law,  and 
was  wisely  di\  ersified  by  mone\  lending,  often  on 
mortgage,  and  by  investment  in  trade,  coalmin- 
ing, and  salt  manufacture.  In  161 7  in  Westmor- 
land X710  gross  was  the  income  of  a  substantial 
landed  family.  Lowther  purchased  additional 
land  worth  over  £1,200  a  year  at  a  cost  of 
£28,085,  mostly  in  Cumbria  though  some  was  in 
Yorkshire.  I  le  kept  a  demesne  farm,  and 
improved  both  land  and  rents,  so  that  his  landed 
income  was  over  £2,000  at  his  death.  Land  was 
the  basis  of  Lowther's  count}  and  parliamentar\ 


position;  the  law  gave  him  added  influence  and 
opportunity. 

Sir  John  had  married  in  1602,  at  his  father's 
prompting,  Ellinor,  daughter  of  W  illiam  Fleming 
esquire  of  Rydal,  W  estmorland.  They  had  two 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Sir  John  died  at 
Lowther  15  September  1637,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  eldest  son,  John,  later  Sir  John  Lowther  of 
Lowther,  first  baronet  (created  1638).  Christo- 
pher (created  baronet  in  1642)  was  given  the 
manor  of  St  Bees  by  his  father,  in  which,  with  his 
son  (Sir  John  Lowther  of  W  hitehaven,  q.v.),  he 
founded  the  port  of  Whitehaven,  and  the 
Lowther  of  Whitehaven  famih.  William,  the 
youngest  son,  married  w  ithout  his  father's  bless- 
ing, but  eventually  founded  the  Swillington 
(Yorkshire)  branch  of  the  family.  In  1802  his  suc- 
cessor, W  illiam  Lowther,  first  Earl  ot  Lonsdale 
(created  1808)  (q.v.),  inherited  the  Lowther  and 
W  hitehaven  estates. 

ICumbria  Count\  Record  Office,  Carlisle,  Lowther 
manuscripts;  C.  B.  Phillips  (ed.),  Lumlher  Family  Estate 
BiHihs  1617-167-;,  Surtces  Society,  \ol.  vcci,  1979; 
C.  H.  H.  Owen,  The  Loivther  Family,  1990.) 

C.  B.  Phillips 

LOWTHER,  Sir  John,  second  baronet  (1643- 
1706),  parliamentarian  and  pioneer  industrialist, 
was  born  in  W  hiteha\en-St  Bees  in  1643  (he  was 
baptized  20  No\  ember  1643),  the  son  (there  was 
also  a  daughter)  of  Sir  Christopher  Low  ther  and 
his  wife  Frances,  heiress  of  the  Lancasters  of 
Sockbridge,  Westmorland.  His  grandfather  was 
Sir  John  Lowther  of  Lowther  (q.v.).  Orphaned  in 
infancy,  Lowther,  together  with  his  sun i\ ing  sis- 
ter, Frances,  w  as  in  the  guardianship  of  trustees, 
two  of  whom,  his  grandmother.  Dame  Eleanor 
Lowther,  and  his  uncle.  Sir  William  Lowther, 
were  probably  responsible  for  his  upbringing.  I  le 
was  educated  at  a  school  in  Ilkley  and  at  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  1  le  married  in  Alarch  1659  Jane 
(died  1678),  daughter  of  Woolley  and  Elizabeth 
Leigh,  and  his  uncle's  stepdaughter,  for  Sir  John 
Lowther  of  Low  ther  had  married  Jane's  mother 
in  1 65 1.  First  establishing  himself  at  Sockbridge 
I  lall,  Lowther  mo\  ed  to  London  permanently  in 
1663.  In  1665  a  contested  by-election  began  a 
long  parliamentary  career,  Lowther  representing 
Cumberland  thereafter  in  every  Parliament  until 
illness  compelled  his  retirement  in  1699. 

Lowther  was  a  confirmed  Londoner  and 
absentee  landlord  who  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
detailed  affairs  of  his  estate.  .Making  all  decisions 
and  directing  all  developments  through  his  estate 
and  colliery  stewards,  Lowther  \igorousIy 
expanded  his  collieries,  selling  their  produce  to 
ships  freighting  to  Dublin,  and  planned  and 
developed  the  port  toyvn  of  Whitehaven,  the  first 
planned  town  built  in  England  after  the  middle 
ages.  Loyvther  encouraged  the  building  of  a 
church  and   a  Nonconformist  chapel,  built  a 
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mathematical  school  to  encourage  navigation, 
enlarged  the  pier,  and  invested  in  trading  \  oyages 
to  \  irginia  and  the  Baltic.  1  lowever,  his  relations 
with  his  tenants  were  never  happy,  because  while 
Lowther  believed  his  town  and  harbour  should  be 
developed  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, with  modest  hnancial  encouragement  from 
himself,  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  make 
those  concessions  of  self-government  which 
might  have  persuaded  his  tenants  to  co-operate. 
His  long  struggle  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
rival  port  in  neighbouring  Parton  was  finally  lost 
in  the  last  months  of  Lowther's  life. 

Lowther  was  an  active  parliamentarian,  sen  ing 
on  1 4 1  committees  during  his  first  decade,  during 
which  he  was  a  reliable  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment and  received  a  grant  of  lands  between  the 
tides  at  St  Bees-W  hitehaven  from  Charles  II 
which  proved  of  considerable  importance  in  his 
local  batdes.  However,  by  1675  he  was  turning 
against  the  government  although  he  voted  against 
Exclusion  in  1679.  He  welcomed  the  Glorious 
Revolution  of  1688  and  William  III  appointed 
him  a  commissioner  of  the  .Admiralty,  a  responsi- 
bility he  took  very  seriously,  effectively  using 
Wliitehaven  for  gathering  intelligence  during  the 
Irish  war  of  1689-90. 1  lowever,  during  the  1680s 
and  1690s  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  his  parlia- 
mentan  activities  from  those  of  his  younger  but 
politically  more  significant  cousin.  Sir  John 
Lowther  of  Lowther,  first  Viscount  Lonsdale 
[q.v.],  \\  illiam  Ill's  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
leader  of  the  Commons.  In  1696  Lowther  of 
Lowther,  tired  of  contesting  elections,  employed 
his  cousin  to  seek  a  viscountcy  for  him  from  the 
king. 

A  man  of  broad  cultural  interests,  as  his  libran 
and  collection  of  pictures  attest,  Lowther  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  sening  on 
committees  with  Samuel  Pepys,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  [q.v.].  Illness  perma- 
nently trapped  him  in  Whitehaven  on  a  rare  \isit 
in  1698.  (For  most  of  his  adult  life  he  suffered  in 
wri.sts  and  legs  a  condition  diagnosed  as  'gout'  but 
which  may  have  been  rheumatoid  arthritis.)  I  le 
died  in  January  1706  (he  was  buried  on  the  17th), 
having  disinherited  his  heir,  Christopher,  third 
baronet,  who  was  a  compulsive  drinker  and 
gambler,  in  favour  of  his  younger  son  James 
(1673-1755,  q.v.)  who,  building  on  his  father's 
industrial  foundations,  came  to  be  reputed  the 
richest  commoner  in  Kngland.  James  never  mar- 
ried, and  as  (Christopher  and  Lowther's  only 
daughter  Jane  left  no  offspring  the  Whitehaven 
dyna.st)'  died  with  James  in  1755. 

{Cumbria  (Count)  Record  Offitc,  l.owthcr  otU hite- 
haven archivc<i;  I).  R.  I  lainsMorth  (ed.),  ( '.nmmcrdal 
Papen  oj  Sir  fjhrislt/plier  l.mvllifr  if)  11-1644,  Surtees 
Socicnt,  vol.  cUxxix,  n^77;  ///«'  ( JirrapiiniUtur  0/ Sir  John 
l^wlher  of  Hhilehaim  ifnfi-ifufH,  mjH^iJ.  \.  Metkeit, 
Coat  and   lohaav,    lc;8i;    \\u^\\   Owen,    ///»•  l.iiwllnr 


Family,  1990;  \i.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commom 
ibbo-ibqo,  1 983. 1  D.  R.  IIainsworth 

LUDFORD,  Nicholas  (r.  1490- 15 57),  com- 
poser, was  chief  musician  at  St  Stephen's,  West- 
minster. Of  his  family,  birth,  and  education, 
nothing  is  known.  During  1521  he  was  admitted 
to  membership  of  the  Fraternit)  or  (juild  of  St 
Nicholas,  London — the  guild  of  the  parish  clerks 
of  the  city 's  parish  churches,  augmented  bv  the 
professional  musicians  employed  in  the  parish 
and  other  churches  of  London  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  By  this  date  Ludford  was  prob- 
ably already  employed  at  the  collegiate  church  of 
St  Stephen,  Westminster,  and  on  30  September 
1527,  as  already  in  occupation  of  his  offices  there, 
he  was  confirmed  in  his  appointment  as  verger  of 
the  chapel.  Originally  administrative  and  curator- 
ial, this  highly  paid  office  had  long  before  been 
transformed  into  a  post  for  the  chapel's  principal 
musician;  Ludford's  duties  included  those  of  par- 
ticipating in  singing  the  senices  and  playing  the 
organ,  and,  doubtless,  directing  the  performance 
of  polyphonic  music. 

Probably  all  of  Ludford's  sur\iving  compo- 
sitions were  written  for  his  choir  at  St  Stephen's. 
There  remain  six  .Marian  votive  antiphons  (four 
able  to  be  completed),  six  settings  of  the  .Mass 
(plus  one  in  a  fragmentary  state,  and  three  lost), 
one  .Magnificat,  and  a  complete  weekly  cycle  of 
seven  three-part  altermitiui  settings  of  the  Lady 
Mass.  This  latter,  a  unique  sunival,  is  presened 
in  manuscripts  bound  not  later  than  1529;  the 
Magnificat  and  four  .Masses  (including  Lapida- 
veriint  Stephunum,  an  evident  patronal  piece)  sur- 
vive in  the  choir-book  of  (.1525  prepared 
(probably  under  Ludford's  direction)  for  use  at  St 
Stephen's,  and  now  belonging  to  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.  The  other  major  repositor)  of  his 
works  is  the  'Peterhouse  Part-books'  of 
r.  1 539-40.  .Among  composers  of  his  generation, 
only  the  music  of  John  Taverner  (//.  1330,  q.v.) 
appears  to  have  been  more  highly  regarded,  more 
widely  circulated,  and  now  better  presened. 
Ludford  was  a  master  of  the  expansive,  sonorous, 
and  virtuosic  polyphony  of  his  time,  and  his  sur- 
viving works  suggest  that,  unlike  Taverner,  he  felt 
no  inclination  to  experimeni  with  ihc  more  con- 
cise and  concentrated  style  ol  the  later  1530s  and 
1 540s. 

Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  choir  and  college 
of  St  Stephen's  in  .March  I54(j,  Ludford  lost  his 
employment,  but  was  granted  a  substantial  annual 
pension  for  the  rest  ol  his  life.  W  hile  employed  at 
St  Stephen's,  he  lived  within  the  parish  of  St 
Margaret,  W  estminster,  and  he  was  active  in  par- 
ish life  at  least  from  1522  onwards;  during 
1552-4  he  served  as  one  of  the  churchwardens. 
I  le  died  in  1 557,  and  was  burieil  in  St  Margaret's 
churchyard  on  9  August;  his  first  wife  Ann  had 
been  interred  there  on  <>  December  1552,  and  he 
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was  survived  by  his  second  wife  Ellen.  Mis  will 
mentions  no  sun  iving  children. 

(Accounts  of  churchwardens  of  St  Margaret,  Westmin- 
ster, archives  department,  Westminster  Cit\  Lihran,; 
Public  Record  Office,  Exchequer — Ancient  Deeds, 
E40,  Chanm  Certificates,  K301:  State  Papers,  Henr> 
V'lll,  SP  I ;  John  Bergsagel,  'Nicholas  I.udford',  The 
New  Grmr  Dictionar)'  ojMusic  and  Musicians,  ed.  Stanle\ 
Sadie,  vol.  xi,  1980;  idem,  'An  Introduction  to  l.udford', 
Musiia  Disciplina,  vol.  xi\ ,  1 960,  pp.  1 03-3 1 ;  idem  (ed.), 
'Nicholas  Ludford;  Opera  Omnia',  Corpus  Mensiirahilis 
Musicae,  vol.  \x\'n,  1963;  P.  .\1.  Roe,  unpublished 
research.)  Rogfr  Bowkrs 

LUDLOW,  John  Malcolm  Forbes  (1821- 
191 1),  civil  administrator  and  social  critic,  was 
born  in  Nimach,  India,  8  March  1821,  the  youn- 
gest in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Ludlow  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  his  wife  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  Murdoch  Brown,  a  merchant  and 
traveller  of  Edinburgh.  His  father  died  ver\ 
shortly  after  the  birth,  and  his  mother  took  the 
family  back  to  England,  and  then  to  France  in 
1826.  From  1829  to  1838  he  was  educated  at  the 
fashionable  College  Bourbon  in  Paris,  and  there- 
after, on  the  family's  return  to  England,  he  stu- 
died law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  There  he  fell  under  the 
influence  of  Bellenden  Ker,  the  head  of  his 
chambers  and  a  noted  W  hig  Radical.  I  le  w  as 
called  to  the  bar  in  1 843  and  for  most  of  the  rest 
of  his  life  he  practised  as  a  conveyancer. 

It  was  for  his  contribution  to  social  reform  that 
he  is  most  remembered.  While  still  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  he  had  joined  the  British  India  Societ\  and 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  both  of  w  hich  con- 
tirmed  his  radical  political  leanings.  In  1839  he 
also  underwent  a  religious  conversion  experience 
which  was  associated,  in  a  direct  echo  of  his 
French  background,  with  the  humanitarian  ideals 
of  socialism.  This  eventually  drew  him  into  the 
company  of  Frederick  Denison  .Maurice  [q.v.| 
and  the  band  of  young  men  who  surrounded  him, 
and  the  combination  of  their  enthusiasm  and 
insights  produced  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment of  1848  to  1854.  Ludlow  may  rea.sonabIy  be 
taken  as  the  actual  founder  of  the  movement:  it 
was  his  earlier  experience  of  social  visiting  among 
the  London  poor,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
hVench  co-operatives,  which  gave  content  to 
Maurice's  theological  groundwork.  Whereas 
Maurice  was  always  reluctant  to  involve  himself 
in  practical  agitation  and  action,  Ludlow  was  a 
concrete  thinker  who  was  never  satisfied  until 
ideals  received  some  sort  of  institutional 
expression.  Despite  adopting  the  political  label  of 
socialism,  however,  he  was  always  insistent  that 
social  reform  rather  than  political  organization 
was  the  appropriate  prioritv  for  nineteenth- 
centurv  England.  I  le  w  as  a  convinced  domocrat 
and,  unlike  the  other  Christian  Socialists,  he  had 
a  genuine  vision  of  social  transformation. 


He  made  close  contacts  with  leaders  of  popular 
movements,  and  it  w as  he  who  pro\ ided  the  major 
link  between  the  co-operatives  and  trade  union- 
ism. I  lis  legal  expertise  pro\  ed  of  invaluable  ser- 
vice in  the  legislative  attempts  to  protect  working- 
class  enterprise;  in  1850  he  gave  evidence  to  the 
House  of  Commons  select  committee  on  middle- 
class  and  working-class  savings,  and  he  appeared 
before  the  royal  commission  on  limited  liabilit) 
set  up  in  1853.  In  1870  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retar>  to  the  royal  commission  on  Friendly  and 
Benefit  Building  Societies,  and  from  1874  until 
1 89 1  he  was  chief  registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
— years  he  described  as  'the  happiest  of  my  life'. 
To  the  ver>  end  of  his  long  life  he  continued  to  be 
consulted  about  these  t)pes  of  Lssues,  and  lived  to 
be  present  at  the  Pan  .Anglican  Congress  of  1 908, 
at  w  hich  so  many  of  his  ideals  were  acclaimed.  He 
was  appointed  CB  in  1887. 

Though  remaining  attached  to  French  Protes- 
tantism— he  attended  the  French  church  in  Lon- 
don— his  contribution  to  Anglican  social  thought 
was  important.  Through  his  advocacy  of  a  height- 
ened place  for  deaconesses  in  the  Church,  made 
in  1865,  he  may  indeed  be  categorized  as  an  early 
champion  of  the  modern  women's  ministr> .  The 
author  of  Woman's  liurk  in  the  Church  (1865),  he 
also  wrote  books  on  the  history  of  India  and 
North  .America. 

In  1869  he  married  his  cousin,  Maria  Sarah 
(died  1910),  daughter  of  Gordon  Forbes  of  Ham 
Common.  They  had  no  children.  Ludlow  died  in 
London  17  October  191 1. 

|N.  C.  S\astcTman,Juhn Makulm  Ludlow,  1963;  .Alan  D. 
.Murray  {ed.),  John  Ludlow,  ihe  Aulubiography  of  a  Chris- 
tian Socialist,  1981;  Edward  .Norman,  The  Victorian 
Christian  Socialists,  1987.)  Edward  R.  Norm.\.\ 

LUGAR,  Robert  (^.1773-1855),  architect,  was 
born  CI 773,  the  son  of  Edward  Lugar,  a  car- 
penter of  Colchester.  He  established  himself  in 
London  C1799,  exhibiting  at  the  Royal  .Academy 
from  that  date  on,  and  in  due  course  developed  a 
ver\  widespread  practice  as  a  countn. -house 
architect,  which  extended  to  Scotland  and  Wales 
as  well  as  throughout  much  of  England.  He  also 
published  a  number  of  books  of  his  designs, 
which  doubtless  served  to  publicize  his  name. 
The  first  two — Architectural  Sketches  fur  Cottages, 
Rural  Dwellings,  and  I  illas  (1805,  reprinted  181 5 
and  1823)  and  The  Country'  Gentleman's  Architect; 
.  .  .  Desigtis  fur  Fartn  Huuses  and  Farm  Yards 
(1807) — were  purely  pattern-books,  but  the  sub- 
sequent volumes  were  records  of  executed  pro- 
jects: Plans  and  Hews  uf  Buildings  executed  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  the  Castellated  and  Other 
Styles  (1811,  2nd  edn.  1823)  and  I  ilia  Architec- 
ture, a  Cullectiun  of  I  lews,  with  Plans,  of  Buildings 
executed  in  England,  Scotland . . .  (1828).  The  latter 
of  these  was  dedicated  to  the  south  Wales  iron- 
master, William  Crawshay  [q.v.],  for  whom  Lugar 
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designed  his  largest  work,  Cyfardia  Castle,  Gla- 
morgan (1825). 

Lugar  was  a  practitioner  of  the  Picturesque 
after  the  manner  of  John  Nash  and  I  Iumphr> 
Repton  [qq.\ .],  working  in  a  wide  variety  of  archi- 
tectural st>les  including  the  'Grecian',  the  Tudor 
Gothic,  and  that  of  the  cottage  itrnee  as  w  ell  as  the 
castellated.  At  Gold  Hill  (later  Dunstall  Prior>), 
Shoreham,  Kent  (1806)  he  produced  a  notably 
early  example  of  a  villa  in  the  Italianate  vernacular 
st>le  of  Nash's  Cronkhill,  and  at  Balloch  Castle, 
Dunbarton  (i8og),  he  was  amongst  the  first  to 
introduce  the  picturesquely  asymmetrical  castle 
form  into  Scotland;  but  he  was  a  designer  of  only 
limited  abilit) ,  frequently  reducing  the  process  of 
picturesque  composition  to  a  meagrely  detailed 
routine  formula  of  only  marginal  asymmetr> . 

Lugar  also  ser\  ed  as  count}  sun  eyor  for  Essex 
from  181 2  to  1816,  and  became  a  freeman  of 
Colchester  in  181 2.  He  died,  after  many  years  of 
retirement,  in  Pembroke  Square,  Kensington,  23 
June  1855,  aged  eight} -nvo. 

[H.  \1.  Colvin,.-f  Biugraphicat  Diclionary  oj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  \\.  Papworth  {ed.),An  Enc\rlo- 
paedia  of  Architecture,  4  edns.,  1852-88.) 

Pf.tf.r  Lkach 

LUKE  DE  TANY  (d.  1 282),  royal  minister  and  an 
important  landowner  in  Yorkshire  and  Northum- 
berland, was  constable  of  Tickhill  and  Knares- 
borough  at  the  end  of  the  barons'  wars  of  Henr> 
Ill's  reign.  .\  thoroughgoing  royalist,  he  was 
responsible  for  beheading  some  of  those  he  cap- 
tured, apparently  after  some  form  of  trial.  He 
went  with  the  future  Edward  I  on  crusade  in 
1270,  acting  as  his  admiral. 

On  return  from  the  crusade,  he  was  appointed 
as  seneschal  of  Gascony.  I  le  already  had  an  inter- 
est there,  as  he  had  been  granted  the  town  of 
Lalinde  by  Edward  in  1267.  After  Edward's 
departure  for  England  in  1274  Tany's  powers 
and  authority  as  seneschal  were  carefully  defined, 
but  his  rule  does  not  appear  to  have  been  success- 
ful. I  le  was  involved  in  the  major  dispute  between 
Edward  1  and  (iaston  de  Beam.  A  succession  of 
other  legal  di.sputes  went  unresolved,  and  appeals 
were  made  to  the  parlewent  of  Paris.  There  was 
trouble  at  Ba/as,  and  a  major  dispute  in  l)ax, 
where  the  bishopric  had  been  taken  into 
Edward's  hands  in  1272,  and  the  townspeople 
resisted  Tany  by  force.  In  1278  Sir  Otho  de 
(irandson  and  Robert  Burnell  |qq.v|,  the  two 
men  on  whom  the  king  perhaps  most  relied,  went 
to  (iascony  to  investigate.  Luke  de  Tany  was 
removed  from  office,  but  was  not  disgraced.  I  lis 
failure  was  the  result  ot  attempting  lo  rule  with 
too  firm  a  hand,  and  there  was  no  incompetence 
or  corruption  10  he  laid  at  his  door. 

In  the  Welsh  war  ol  1 282-3,  ^'^^  ^^••'»  appointed 
on  18  August  1282  to  command  the  l.ngiish 
troops  on  the  island  of  Anglesey.  An  ambitious 


plan  was  formed  for  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  con- 
structed so  that  an  attack  on  the  mainland  could 
be  mounted.  In  the  second  half  of  October  Tany, 
along  with  Roger  de  Clifford  [q.v.],  William  Aud- 
ley,  and  others  sailed  for  Anglesey.  On  6 
November  Tany  and  his  men,  acting  premature- 
ly, crossed  the  bridge  to  attack  the  U'elsh  on  the 
mainland.  'The  move  was  conceivabh  intended  to 
thwart  peace  negotiations  conducted  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbun,.  Preciseh  what  happened  is 
not  clear,  as  chronicle  accounts  van, ,  but  is  seems 
that  Tany  and  his  men  advanced  inland  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  returned  to  the  bridge  of  boats. 
One  version  is  that  the  route  was  cut  off  by  the 
rising  tide;  the  Welsh  swooped,  and  drove  the 
English  into  the  sea.  An  alternative  suggests  that 
as  the  English  made  the  return  crossing,  the 
bridge  became  overloaded,  and  as  the  barges  sank 
many  were  drowned.  Whatever  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  Tany  was  one  of  the  main  casualties  in  a 
rare  disaster. 

[H.  Rothwell  (ed.).  The  Chronicle  of  Halter  of  Giiishor- 
oiigh,  Camden  Society,  vol.  Ixxxix,  1957;  T.  Wright 
(ed.),  The  Chronicle  of  Pierre  tie  Langtoft,  \ol.  ii  (Rolls 
Series),  1868;  J.  P.  Trabut-Cussac,  L'ddmiuistralion 
angluise  en  Guscogne  sous  Henr)'  III  el  Edouard  I,  1972; 
.\1.  C.  Prestwich,  Edmard  I,  1988;  S.  Lloyd,  English 
Society  and  the  Crusade  1216-1^07,  1988.) 

.MicHAKL  Prestwich 

LUNN,  Hugh  Kingsmill  (1889-1949),  writer 
under  the  name  'Hugh  Kingsmill',  was  born  in 
London  2 1  November  1 889,  the  second  of  three 
sons  and  four  children  of  (Sir)  I  Ienr>  Simpson 
Lunn  [q.v.],  founder  of  a  travel  agency  and  pio- 
neer of  skiing  holidays,  and  his  wife  Ethel, 
daughter  of  Canon  Thomas  .Moore,  rector  of 
.\Iidleton,  countv  Cork,  and  headmaster  of  Mid- 
leton  C^ollege.  I  le  was  educated  at  I  larrovv,  won 
an  exhibition  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
failed  to  take  a  degree,  and  finally  went  to  Trinit)^ 
College,  Dublin  (BA  and  W.\,  19 19).  I'rom  191 2 
to  191 3  he  worked  for  his  early  literarx  hero, 
James  Thomas  ('Frank')  Harris  Iq.v.),  on  the 
journal  Hearth  and  Home. 

\x  the  outbreak  of  World  W  ar  1  Kingsmill 
enlisted  in  a  regiment  of  cyclists  and  in  1 9 1 6,  hav- 
ing received  a  commission  in  the  Royal  Naval 
\ olunteer  Reser\e,  was  sent  to  Trance  where  he 
was  soon  captured.  I  lis  twenty-one  months  as  a 
prisoner  ot  war  at  Karlsruhe  would  have  been 
satisfactor>,  he  later  calculated,  'had  1  been  able 
to  bank  them  and  draw  them  two  or  three  weeks 
at  a  time  whene\  er  1  wanted  a  respite  from  ordin- 
ar\  experience'. 

IVom  1921  to  1927  Kingsmill's  ordinary 
experience  was  comlortably  divided  between 
employment  in  his  father's  travel  business  in 
Lucerne  and  the  writing  of  fiction.  I  lis  first  novel 
'///(•  Witt  to  I. (lie  (i9i())  appeared  under  the  name 
I  high  Lunn.  Tor  the  rest  ol  his  career  he  was  to 
use  his  two  Christian  names,  1  luuh  Kiniisinill,  as 
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a  nam  tie  plume.  This  was  partly  to  distinguish 
himself  from  his  elder  brother,  (Sir)  Arnold  Lunn 
[q.v.],  and  partly  to  disengage  himself  from  his 
father,  with  whom  his  relationship  was  fractured 
by  the  breakup  of  his  marriage  in  1927.  His  bio- 
graphy of  Matthew  Arnold  (q.v.|  (1928),  written 
somewhat  under  the  influence  of  G.  Lytton  Stra- 
chey  [q.v.],  was  disordered  by  the  working  out  of 
personal  grievances. 

Over  the  next  twenty  years  Kingsmill  was  to 
earn  most  of  his  income  from  writing.  The  Dawn 's 
Delay  (1924)  and  The  Fall  (1940)  were  his  best 
volumes  of  hction,  but  he  was  to  become  chiefly 
known  for  his  essays  and  biographies.  One  mav- 
erick publication.  The  Return  of  William  Shakes- 
peare (1929),  featured  an  inspired  chapter  of 
Shakespearian  criticism  framed  by  an  unconvinc- 
ing science-fictional  de\ice  which  removed  it  to 
shelves  not  visited  by  scholars.  Of  the  four  bio- 
graphies he  published  in  the  1930s,  Frank  I /arris 
(1932)  was  a  witty  and  ironic  exercise  in  demyth- 
ology ,  identifv  ing  his  one-time  literar\  hero  as  an 
inverted  puritan  'with  a  heart  of  borrowed  gold'; 
and  his  Samuel  Johnson  (1933)  a  succinct  and 
humane  study  of  'an  intensely  loving  and  com- 
passionate soul  handicapped  in  its  expression  by 
lifelong  disabilities  of  mind  and  body'.  1  lis  other 
biographies,  being  cases  for  the  prosecution,  pro- 
voked hostile  reviews.  But  George  Orwell  (q.v.] 
was  to  judge  his  life  of  Charles  Dickens  |q.v.],  The 
Sentimental  Journe)'  (1934),  'a  brilliant  book'  and 
still  the  best  study  of  Dickens  fifteen  years  later; 
and  (Sir)  William  Empson  |q.v.|  was  to  describe 
his  D.  II.  Lawrence  {ig;^H)  as  'the  best  book  about 
him',  being  'funny  with  the  human  breadth  that 
the  subject  requires'. 

Kingsmill's  biographies  tended  to  start  bril- 
liantly and  end  hurriedly,  owing  to  his  pressing 
financial  difrtculties.  For  this  reason  his  volumes 
of  essays,  .ifter  Puritanism  (1929),  I  he  Poisoned 
Crown  (1944),  and  The  Progress  of  a  Biographer 
(1949),  were  more  satisfactor\  as  finished  books. 
I  le  supplemented  his  income  with  a  number  of 
anthologies,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is 
Imective  and  .ihuse  (1929),  and  by  working  as 
literary  editor  oi  Punch  (1942-4)  and  the  Sew 
English  Raiew  (1945-9). 

The  main  impulse  in  Kingsmill's  writings  was 
the  theme  of  will  versus  imagination.  In  his  bio- 
graphical criticism  this  took  the  form  of  showing 
how  popular  sentiment  acting  on  suggestible 
minds  simplirted  people  into  myths.  1  lis  ideal  was 
'the  complete  sympathy  of  complete  detachment', 
but  in  practice  he  distanced  himself  from  his  sub- 
jects and  stressed  his  severity  over  the  underlying 
sympath\ .  I  lis  fate  was  to  be  valued  as  a  conver- 
sationalist, to  his  detriment  as  a  writer,  and  to 
have  a  profound  effect  on  those  who  were  to 
become  better  known  than  himself. 

Kingsmill  largely  segregated  his  domestic  from 
his  literan  life.  In  19 15  he  married  Eileen  Fitz- 


Gerald,  daughter  of  Horace  Turpin,  a  solicitor 
from  Maryborough  in  Ireland.  They  had  one 
daughter.  In  1934,  after  this  marriage  was  dis- 
solved, he  married  Dorothy  \ ernon,  with  whom 
he  had  setded  in  1930,  and  who  had  one  son  of 
her  ow  n.  She  w  as  the  daughter  of  Thomas  \  er- 
non, ser\  ant.  Of  the  second  marriage  there  were 
X\\o  daughters  and  a  son.  Kingsmill  died  in 
Brighton  15  May  1949. 

[Hesketh  Pearson  and  Malcolm  Muggcridge,  About 
Kingsmill,  1951;  Michael  Hoiro\d,  Hugh  Kingsmill:  a 
Critical  Biography,  1964;  Richard  Ingrams,  God's  Apo- 
logy': u  Chronicle  of  Three  Friends,  1977. | 

XhCHAF.U  HOLROYD 

LYNAM,  Charles  Cotterill  (1858-1938),  head- 
master, was  born  15  June  1858  in  Stoke-on- 
I'rent,  the  eldest  of  fourteen  children,  ten  sons 
and  four  daughters,  of  Charles  Lynam,  architect, 
and  his  w  ife  Lucy  Emma,  daughter  of  Dr  Robert 
Garner.  He  was  educated  at  King  \\  illiam's  Col- 
lege, Isle  of  Man,  described  by  his  brother  A.  E. 
Lynam  as  'a  romantic  place  in  those  days  w  ith  few 
of  the  traditions  or  restrictions  of  the  modern 
public  school'.  Here  he  hrst  developed  his  love 
for  the  sea,  which  influenced  so  much  of  his  later 
life. 

After  leaving  school  he  spent  a  short  time  in  his 
father's  ofhce.  In  1879  he  won  a  mathematics 
scholarship  to  I  lertford  College,  Oxford,  and  w  as 
awarded  a  second  in  mathematical  moderations 
(1880)  and  a  third  class  in  mathematics  (1882). 
1  le  w  as  a  radical  and  something  of  an  agnostic, 
and  read  a  long  paper  on  the  evils  of  w  ar  at  the 
Union  Society  at  a  time  when  such  views  were 
certainly  not  popular.  .Meanwhile  his  passion  for 
sailing  w  as  developing  by  cruising  and  sailing  on 
the  inland  waters  of  the  Thames.  His  chief 
activity,  however,  was  rugby  football.  He  plaved 
for  the  university  for  three  years,  being  a  three- 
quarter  in  the  renowned  XV  captained  by  Harn 
('Jugs')  X'assall.  Unfortunately  he  suffered 
damage  to  a  knee  which  left  him  with  a  perma- 
nent slight  limp. 

In  1882  he  was  appointed  assistant  master  at 
the  Oxford  Preparatory  School  in  Crick  Road, 
founded  as  a  day  school  in  1877.  In  1886  he 
became  headmaster  and  in  1895  moved  the 
school  into  premises  designed  by  his  father  in 
Bardwell  Road,  where  it  became  known  as  the 
'Dragon  School',  starting  the  long  Lynam  tra- 
dition which  continued  with  his  brother  'Hum' 
and  nephew  'Joe'.  .Affectionately  known  as  'The 
Skipper',  in  the  preparator>  school  world  he 
became  renowned  for  his  'advanced'  \iews.  In 
1893  he  was  a  founder-member  of  the  .Associ- 
ation of  Preparator\  Schools  (LAPS)  and  first  edi- 
tor of  the  Preparatory'  Schools  Review.  As  chairman 
of  the  LAPS  in  1908,  and  again  in  1921,  he  made 
an  inspired  plea  for  a  wider  cultivation  of  a  liberal 
humanism   by   all   teachers   of  youth,    activelv 
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encouraging  originalit>  in  boys  and  affording 
them  ever\  opportunin  to  discover  and  develop 
their  own  interest  and  genius.  He  was  also  a 
strong  supporter  of  co-education  and  his 
daughter  was  the  first  girl  to  enter  the  school. 

As  a  yachtsman  he  had  a  touch  of  genius.  His 
cruises  in  Blue  Dragon  I,  II,  and  III  up  the  west 
coast  of  Scodand  and  across  the  North  Sea  to 
Norway  and  the  North  Cape  became  legendarv. 
In  recognition  of  the  latter,  a  distance  of  1,387 
miles,  he  was  awarded  the  Challenge  Cup  of  the 
Royal  Cruising  Club. 

In  1885  he  married  Catherine  Alice,  daughter 
of  James  Hall  of  Kvnsal  Lodge,  .^udlem,  Che- 
shire. They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  After 
his  retirement  in  1920  he  continued  his  travels 
around  the  world,  and  on  board  the  ^W  Alcinous 
bound  for  .-Xustralia  he  died  27  October  1938  and 
was  buried  at  sea  latitude  37°  13'  N,  longitude 
11°  107'  E. 

[C.  H.  Jacques,  A  Dragon  Cenliir)'  1877-igyy,  1977; 
issues  of  the  Draconian;  The  Shipper,  privately  published 
by  the  Dragon  School,  1 940;  logs  of  Blue  Dragon  (copies 
in  Dragon  School  libran).]  Leslie  Flummer 

LYNCH,  Benjamin  (1913-1946),  boxer,  was 
born  2  .April  191 3  at  17  Florence  Street  in  the 
Hutchesontown  district  of  Glasgow,  the  second 
son  (his  elder  brother  died  when  he  was  a  child) 
of  John  Lynch,  railwayman,  and  his  wife  Eliza- 
beth Alexander.  Lynch  began  to  box  as  a  school- 
boy, first  at  a  Catholic  church  club,  then  with  an 
amateur  boxing  club  called  LMS  Rovers.  He 
never  worked  long  at  another  job  and  slipped 
easily  between  amateur  and  professional  at  box- 
ing saloons  in  the  Ciorbals.  I  lis  fine  balance  in  the 
ring  was  spotted  by  his  future  manager,  Samuel 
Wilson,  who  ran  a  sixpence-a-week  gymnasium. 
Wilson,  who  was  still  in  his  early  thirties,  was  an 
astute  trainer  who  sparred  with  his  boxers.  It  was 
customan  for  boxers  to  box  frequently,  and 
Lynch  had  twenty-five  contests  in  his  twentieth 
year,  by  which  time  he  was  acknowledged  to  be 
the  best  'wee'  man  in  Glasgow.  In  .May  1934  he 
won  the  Scottish  tl\-vvcight  championship  nar- 
rowly on  points  over  fifteen  rounds.  The  local 
man  who  promoted  this  match  was  Cieorge 
Dingley,  an  entrepreneur  and  referee,  who,  with 
Wilson  and  Lynch,  developed  great  enthusiasm 
for  boxing  among  people  on  the  C^lyde.  When  the 
return  match  was  fought  six  weeks  later,  more 
than  10,000  spectators  watched  the  same  result  at 
Third  Lanark  football  club's  ground.  When 
Lynch  beat  Jackie  Brown  (of  (iollyhurst)  at  Belle 
Vuc,  .Vtanthester,  overwhelmingly  in  two  rounds 
in  September  1935,  it  was  only  his  third  contest 
outside  Scotland  in  five  years  of  professional 
boxing. 

He  thus  became  Scotland's  first  world  boxing 
champion.  Lynch  successfully  deiended  the 
world  flyweight  title  three  limes  in  three  years 


against  worthy  contenders,  an  achievement 
unsurpassed  by  British  boxers  before.  Lynch 
moved  the  headquarters  of  boxing  in  Scotland 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  and  made  practi- 
cable the  use  of  football  stadiums  for  open-air 
boxing  shows.  He  was  a  fine  orthodox  boxer, 
fiercely  determined  in  the  ring,  with  a  strong 
punch. 

Lynch  ungraciously  dropped  Wilson  early  in 
1936  before  losing  his  first  fight  in  two  and  a  half 
years,  a  non-title  match  in  Belfast.  In  theory  he 
was  his  own  manager,  although  Dingley  had 
organized  his  serious  bouts.  The  initial  defence 
of  his  title  was  the  first  world  championship  held 
in  Scotland.  It  brought  40,000  people  to  Clyde 
football  club's  ground,  where  Lynch  won  com- 
fortably. His  third  defence  (the  second  was  in 
London)  packed  this  south-side  football  stadium 
again,  and  the  gate  money  was  reputed  to  exceed 
£12,000.  Lynch  knocked  out  Peter  Kane  of  Gol- 
borne  in  the  thirteenth  round,  and  it  was  gener- 
ally agreed  that  this  had  been  one  of  the  finest 
contests  between  flvweight  boxers.  It  also  turned 
out  to  be  Lynch's  last  world  championship  fight. 

Boxing  almost  fortnightly  demanded  minimum 
training  and  Lynch  thrived  with  this  pattern  of 
exercise.  World  champions  took  matches  much 
less  frequently  and  in  between  Lynch  liked  to 
drink.  He  did  not  relish  training,  though  the  fly- 
weight limit  was  eight  stones.  For  his  fourth 
defence  in  June  1938  Lynch  was  six  pounds  over- 
weight and  he  was  stripped  of  his  title.  I  le  had 
two  more  contests  in  the  autumn,  losing  both,  by 
which  time  the  little  man  who  had  so  recently 
been  Scotland's  pride  was  an  alcoholic.  Cures 
were  tried  twice  without  effect,  and  his  licence  to 
box  was  refused  on  medical  grounds  in  Sep- 
tember 1939.  The  Gorbals  produced  fl\-weight 
boxers  and  hard  drinkers  in  profusion  in  the 
1930s,  and  Lynch  died  there  6  August  1946.  He 
had  married  a  Glasgow  girl,  probably  in  1934, 
and  the  marriage  broke  up  in  1939.  They  had  at 
least  one  son  (died  1970). 

jF'eter  iVklnnes,  Ten  ami  Out.',  1990;  Brian  Donald, 
FigftI  Came  in  Scotland,  1988;  VV.  Harrington  Dalby, 
Come  in  Barr\!,  1961;  (iilbcrt  I'..  Odd,  Ring  Battles  of  the 
Centut}',  1 948. 1  SiAN  SiiiPi.KY 

LYNN,  Ralph  Clifford  (1882-1 962),  actor  and 
farceur,  was  born  18  .March  1882  in  Broughton, 
Salfbrd,  the  son  of  (iordon  James  Lynn,  insur- 
ance manager,  and  his  wile  Janet  Thomas.  He 
was  a  grand-nephew  of  the  \  iciorian  novelist 
Eliza  Lynn  Linton  |q.v.|.  I  Ic  made  his  first  stage 
appearance  as  an  actor  at  W  igan  in  The  King  of 
Terron  in  1900,  taking  fourteen  more  years  to 
make  his  way  into  the  VVest  l^nd,  where  he  arrived 
at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  October  1914  in  By 
;jingolf\\cDo. 

It  was  already  clear  that  Lynn  was  to  make  his 
career  as  an  eccentric  comedian,  expert  in  the 
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slow  burn,  the  double  take,  and  the  impromptu 
remark  which  would  duly  be  noted  by  a  grateful 
playwright  (Landlady:  'This  writing  of  yours  ain't 
very  clear.'  Lynn:  'No,  I  have  just  eaten  some  ver\ 
thick  soup'). 

The  turning-point  in  Lynn's  career  came  in 
1922  when  Leslie  Henson  and  Tom  Walls  [qq.v.] 
cast  him  in  Tons  oj Alone)',  a  sparkling  farce  which 
ran  for  two  years  at  the  Shaftesbun.  Iheatre.  Also 
in  that  cast  was  a  young  John  Robertson  I  lare 
[q.v.],  and  the  team  of  Walls,  I  lare,  and  Lynn  was 
thus  created,  one  which  was  to  sta\  together  for 
the  next  eleven  years.  With  their  subsequent  pro- 
duction. It  Pays  To  Advertise  {n)2^),  they  moved  to 
the  Aldwych  Theatre,  where  they  were  joined  in 
1925  by  the  playwright  Ben  Travers  (q.v.|,  who 
was  to  describe  Lynn  in  his  memoirs  as  'the 
greatest  farcical  actor  I  was  ever  luck\  enough  to 
know  and  watch  and  work  with'.  Over  the  ne.vt 
decade  a  succession  of  'Aldwych  farces'  would 
run  for  at  least  200  performances  each,  and  some 
for  many  more:.  /  Cuckoo  in  the S est  (1925),  Rook- 
ery' Nook  (1926),  Tluirk  ( 1 928),  and  Plunder  (1928) 
alone  occupied  the  years  from  1925  to  1929,  and 
to  them  all  Lynn  would  bring  his  own  unique 
brand  of  wistful  stooging:  essentially  he  was  the 
Stan  Laurel  [q.v.]  to  the  much  more  bluff  I  lardy 
of  Tom  Walls,  but  Lynn's  timing,  notably  on 
staircases  and  when  suddenly  finding  himself  in 
the  wrong  room  with  the  wrong  people  and  quite 
often  the  wrong  name,  was  a  lesson  in  comic 
technique  for  generations  of  stage  actors. 

He  would  make  occasional  forays  into  the 
United  States  or  films,  but  Lynn's  only  real  home 
was  in  Aldwych  farces  as  part  of  the  Traxers  team 
which  ran  triumphantly  into  the  1930s,  and  he 
stayed  with  them,  creating  and  recreating  the  role 
ot  the  silly  ass  forever  working  his  way  out  ot 
impossible  situations,  often  armed  with  nothing 
more  than  the  famous  monocle,  a  daft  grin,  and 
an  apparently  inexhaustible  ability  to  triumph 
over  adversit)  b\  the  sheer  idioc\  of  his  ov\  n 
imagination.  When  all  was  degenerating  into 
ritual  farcical  chaos  around  him,  Lynn  would 
remain  the  essence  of  sweet  reason,  achieving  an 
almost  transcendental  calm  and  tranquillity  partly 
because  he  retained  an  almost  permanent 
inability  to  grasp  the  realities  around  him. 

With  World  V\ar  11  came  one  more  hit.  Is  Your 
Honeymoon  Really  Xea'ssaty?  (1944),  which  Lynn 
produced  and  pla\ed  for  more  than  two  years  at 
the  Duke  of  \  ork's  Theatre  and  a  further  two 
years  on  tour.  .After  the  war  he  rejoined  Robert- 
son Hare  for  two  more  Ben  Iravers  farces.  Out- 
rageous fortune  {ig^-j)  and  Hild Horses  (n)^2),  but 
though  the  heyday  of  the  Aldwych  farces  was  long 
gone,  Lynn  refused  to  give  in  to  the  changes  of 
theatrical  fashion.  On  sustained  regional  tours 
right  through  his  seventies  he  would  go  on  playing 
to  smaller  but  no  less  loving  audiences,  having  no 
desire  for  retirement  or  inactivity.  His  prolific 


career  covered  half  a  century,  sixt\  plays,  and 
more  than  a  dozen  films.  He  made  his  last  Lon- 
don appearance  in  1958. 

In  1920  Lynn  married  Gladys  Miles.  They  had 
a  son  and  a  daughter,  .Ann  L\nn,  who  followed 
her  father  into  the  theatre.  Lynn  died  8  .August 
1962. 

[Ben  TraytrSy  A-Silliug  on  a  Gale,  Autobiography,  1978; 
personal  knowledge.)  Sheridan  \1orley 

LYONS,  Sir  Joseph  Nathaniel  (1847-19 17), 
caterer,  was  born  29  December  1847  in  Kenn- 
ington,  London,  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Lyons,  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  watches  and  cheap  jewellery, 
and  his  wife  Hannah  Cohen.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Borough  Jewish  School  in  the  Last  End  of 
London.  He  began  as  an  optician's  apprentice, 
and  also  e.xhibited  water-colour  paintings  at  the 
Royal  Institution  and  wrote  simple  novelettes.  I  le 
was  an  inventor,  and  designed  quick-selling  gad- 
gets which  he  used  his  showman-like  qualities  to 
retail  at  the  many  regional  and  metropolitan  exhi- 
bitions being  organized  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centur> . 

In  1 887  Lyons  ran  a  stall  at  the  Liverpool  exhi- 
bition, selling  for  a  shilling  a  combined  micros- 
cope-binocular-compass which  he  had  invented. 
M  this  time  the  Salmon  and  Gluckstein  families, 
successful  tobacco  merchants,  were  turning  their 
attention  to  catering,  seeing  the  need  for  good, 
cheap,  clean  places  to  get  a  cup  of  tea.  They 
decided  to  operate  a  pilot  scheme  at  exhibitions, 
needed  someone  to  run  it  and  act  as  'front  man', 
and  turned  to  Lyons,  who  was  a  distant  relative  of 
Isidore  Gluckstein's  fiancee.  Lyons  agreed  to  run 
a  tea  pa\ilion  at  the  Newcastle  jubilee  exhibition 
of  1887,  and  to  use  his  name,  because  it  was  felt 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Salmon  and 
Gluckstein  families  to  go  into  catering. 

The  Newcastle  pavilion  was  so  successful  that 
in  1887  a  private  company  was  formed  to  develop 
the  families'  catering  interests.  The  firm  organ- 
ized catering  at  the  Glasgow  exhibition,  the  1 889 
Paris  e.xhibition,  and  then  took  o\er  the  catering 
at  Olympia  and  the  Cr\  stal  Palace.  In  1 894  a  pub- 
lic company,  J.  Lyons  and  Co.  Ltd.,  was  formed. 
The  first  teashop  opened  in  1894  '"  Piccadilly, 
and  during  the  next  few  years  a  chain  of  teashops 
was  opened  in  London. 

Lyons  was  made  chairman  for  life.  His  extro- 
vert personality  made  him  the  ideal  host  at  the 
company's  restaurants.  There  is  some  evidence 
that  he  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  for  prop- 
erty,  and  he  certainly  became  associated  publicly 
with  the  great  success  of  the  firm.  But  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  real  organizational  flair,  the  risk- 
taking,  and  the  shrewd  perception  of  the  profit 
opportunities  in  catering  belonged  to  members  of 
the  Salmon  and  Gluckstein  families,  and  the  real 
power  in  the  company  lay  with  them. 
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Lyons  was  knighted  in  1 9 1 1  for  supen  ising  the 
catering  arrangements  for  the  Territorial  Army. 
He  married  Psyche,  daughter  of  Isaac  Cohen,  the 
manager  of  the  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel 
Road.  They  had  no  children.  Lyons  died  22  June 
1917  in  London. 

[S.  Aris,  The  Jews  in  Business,  1970;  D.  J.  Jeremy  (ed.). 
Dictionary  of  Business  Biography,  1985;  D.  J.  Richardson, 
'The  Histon  of  the  Catering  Industn,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Development  of  J.  Lyons  and  Co.  Ltd. 
to  1939',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1970)  for  the  Universit)  of 
Kent.]  D.  J.  Richardson 

LYTHE,  Robert  {fl.  1 556-1 574),  sur\eyor  and 
map-maker,  is  first  heard  of  as  a  cartographer 
who  mapped  the  English  pale  at  Calais  in  1556, 
on  the  instructions  of  the  royal  auditor,  John 
Chaloner.  Eleven  years  later,  perhaps  on  Cha- 
loner's  recommendation,  Lythe  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  queen's  deput>  in  Dublin,  Sir  Henn. 
Sidney  (q.v.j,  at  a  time  when  disorders  in  Ireland 
had  created  a  demand  for  new  official  maps  of  the 
country.  He  began  work  in  September  1567  in 
Carrickfergus,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1 570  he  had 
mapped  parts  of  Ulster  and  almost  the  whole  area 
south  of  a  line  from  Killar\  harbour  to  Strangford 
lough.  -Although  there  is  no  contemporar) 
account  of  his  methods,  except  that  he  sur\eyed 
several  stretches  of  coastline  from  a  boat,  in 
general  his  maps  are  impressively  accurate  and 
much  more  detailed  than  anything  previously 
available  for  most  parts  of  Ireland.  His  output 
included  one  large  general  map  of  Ireland  (now 
lost)  and  a  smaller  general  map  in  which  the  north 
was  probably  copied  from  earlier  cartographers. 
I  le  also  made  a  separate  map  of  the  area  he  had 
sur\eyed  himself,  several  regional  maps,  nvo  town 
plans,  and  (his  only  signed  work)  a  fort  plan. 

By  the  1580s  Lythe 's  sur\cy  was  being  copied 
by  other  artists  in  simplified  form  and  after  1590 
the  substance  of  it  began  to  appear  in  print. 
Through  the  book  Theatre  of  the  empire  of  Great 
Britainehy  ]Q\\n  Speed  (q.v.|  (1612)  it  eventually 
provided  several  generations  of  British  and 
foreign  map-users  with  their  cartographic  image 
of  central  and  southern  Ireland.  In  cartographic 
influence  Lythe  thus  ranks  with  the  later  but 
better-known  Elizabethan  cartographers,  Chris- 
topher Saxton  and  Timothy  Pont  [qq.v.].  Lythe 
left  Ireland  in  poor  health  in  November  1571  and 
is  unlikely  to  have  returned.  1  le  mapped  the  Isle 
of  Sheppey  and  a  proposed  fort  at  Svvaleness, 
Kent,  in  1574.  After  that  there  is  no  record  of 
him. 

Ij.  H.  Andrews,  'The  Irish  Suncys  of  Roherl  Lythe', 
Imago, \\undi,\o\.  \i\,  1965,  pp.  22-31.} 

J.  II.  .Andrkws 

LYTTON,  L.^DV  Constance  (ieorjfina  (1H69- 
1923),  suffragette,  was  born  12  I'ebruary  I'Alu)  in 
Vienna,  the  second  daughter  and  third  child  in 
ihe  family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of 


Edward  Robert  Bulmer  (later  first  Earl)  Lytton 
[q.v.],  poet,  and  his  wife  Edith,  daughter  of  the 
I  Ion.  Edward  \  illiers  and  niece  of  George  Vil- 
liers,  fourth  Earl  of  Clarendon  [q.v.].  She  was  the 
great-granddaughter  of  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  feminist  .Anna  Wheeler.  Her  paternal 
grandfather,  Edward,  first  Baron  Lytton  [q.v.j, 
was  a  prominent  Victorian  man  of  letters.  Her 
childhood  was  spent  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Lisbon, 
and  India,  and  at  the  family  seat  at  Knebworth, 
Hertfordshire.  She  was  taught  by  a  governess, 
and  acquired  a  permanent  love  of  music  and  art 
from  a  visiting  .Austrian  music  teacher,  Fraiilein 
Oser.  She  was  connected  by  kinship  and  marriage 
to  a  wide  range  of  aristocratic,  artistic,  and  literary 
circles;  one  sister  married  Gerald  Balfour  (later 
second  Earl  Balfour),  brother  of  the  future  prime 
minister,  and  another  married  the  architect  (Sir) 
Edwin  Lutyens  [q.v.]. 

From  1887  to  1891  she  lived  in  Paris,  where 
her  father  was  ambassador.  In  1892  she  went  with 
her  mother  on  a  visit  to  South  .Africa,  where  she 
met  the  feminist  Olive  Schreiner  [q.v.]  and  fell 
traumatically  in  love  with  an  unmarriageable  man. 
From  an  early  age  she  had  a  strong  dislike  for 
conventional  aristocratic  'societv '.  After  the  death 
of  her  father  in  1891  she  withdrew  entirely  into 
private  life,  devoting  herself  almost  obsessively  to 
the  care  of  her  mother,  even  though  the  latter 
soon  came  out  of  retirement  to  become  a  royal 
lady-in-waiting.  For  many  years  her  life  was 
almost  a  caricature  of  the  daily  round  of  the  Vic- 
torian upper-class  spinster.  But  her  correspon- 
dence reveals  a  woman  of  decisive  and  original 
views  about  art,  literature,  politics,  and  religion. 
Her  family  and  friends  made  many  attempts  to 
draw  her  into  public  life,  including  offering  the 
sub-editorship  of  a  literar\  magazine,  but  these 
were  all  rejected.  In  1899  she  wrote  of  herself  as 
in  a  state  of 'waiting,  not  actually  living'. 

Her  life  changed  dramatically  in  1906,  when 
her  godmother  and  great-aunt.  Lady  131omfield, 
left  her  a  legacy  of  £1,000,  which  she  donated  to 
the  revival  of  morris  dancing.  .\lar\  Neal,  a  lead- 
ing protagonist  of  the  folk-dance  movement,  was 
also  the  organizer  of  the  Esperance  Ciuild  for 
working  girls,  which  she  had  founded  jointly  with 
Emmeline  Pethick-Lawrence  [q.v.],  who  was 
treasurer  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union.  Lady  Constance  visited  some  sullragettes 
imprisoned  in  I  lolloway  gaol,  and  this  experience 
transformed  her  into  a  public  figure  with  a  single- 
minded  burning  cause.  She  joined  liie  W  SPU  in 
i()0()  and  thereafter  she  lobbied  Parliament,  trav- 
elled the  country  addressing  mass  meetings,  and 
mobilized  her  iniluenlial  contacts  on  behall Of  the 
suffrage  campaign. 

Karly  in  1909  she  was  imprisoned  in  1  lolloway, 
but  rapidly  released  when  the  authorities  became 
aware  of  her  powerful  connections.  A  year  later 
she  was  again  arrested  for  throwing  stones  at  a 
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ministerial  car  during  a  political  meeting  in 
Liverpool.  On  this  occasion  she  had  assumed  the 
dress  and  name  of  a  working  girl,  Miss  Jane  War- 
ton.  She  was  imprisoned  in  Walton  gaol,  went  on 
hunger  strike,  and  was  force-fed  eight  times 
before  her  release.  Her  account  of  her  imprison- 
ment, delivered  to  a  mass  meeting  at  the  Queen's 
Hall  on  31  Januan,  1910,  did  much  to  bring  the 
practice  of  force-feeding  to  an  end.  Some  months 
later  she  became  a  paid  organizer  for  the  \V  SPU, 
and  mo\ed  into  a  worker's  tenement  in  the  Eus- 
ton  Road. 


Lytton 

However,  the  strain  of  her  ordeal  proved  to 
have  permanently  undermined  her  health.  In 
August  1910  she  suffered  a  heart  attack,  and  tsvo 
years  later  she  had  a  stroke  which  left  her  a  para- 
lysed cripple.  With  her  left  hand  she  wrote  Prison 
and  Prisoners  (1914),  an  account  of  her  suffragette 
experiences  and  an  indictment  of  conditions  in 
prisons.  She  died  22  May  1923  in  London.  She 
was  unmarried. 

\Lellers  of  Constance  Lylton,  selected  and  arranged  b\ 
Lady  Bett\  Balfour,  1925;  Constance  Lytton  and  J. 
Wdnon,  Prison  anJ Prisoners,  191 4.)  josF.  Harris 
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MABBOTT,  Gilbert  {1622-post  1670),  official 
licenser  and  newsletter  writer,  was  baptized  at  St 
Mar>'s,  Nottingham,  8  September  1622,  the  son 
of  Edward  Mabbott,  cordwainer(?),  of  Nott- 
ingham. As  an  assistant  in  early  1643  to  John 
Rushworth  [q.v.],  clerk-assistant  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Mabbott  became  connected  with  the 
parliamentan,  army  secretariat  and  acted  as  agent 
for  the  army,  mainly  in  London,  throughout  the 
civil  war  and  interregnum.  His  importance  lies  in 
his  combined  role  as  army  agent,  official  corre- 
spondent, and  parliamentar\  licenser  of  news- 
books  and  pamphlets. 

Throughout  the  1640s  and  1650s  he  was  a 
prolific  and  energetic  professional  newsletter 
writer.  Apart  from  keeping  army  commanders  in 
both  England  and  Scotland  informed  about  dom- 
estic and  foreign  affairs,  he  wrote  regularly  to 
individual  correspondents,  for  example  Ferdi- 
nando,  second  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron  [q.v.], 
during  the  civil  war,  and  from  September  1658  to 
1  lenr>  Cromwell  [q.v.],  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Mabbott  w  as  also  employed  to  supply  news  to  the 
borough  of  Hull  from  1652  to  1656,  during  and 
after  the  first  Anglo-Dutch  war.  Suniving 
examples  of  his  newsletters  show  that  they  were 
often  produced  in  multiple  copies,  with  additions 
or  subtractions  as  appropriate.  He  also  kept  in 
constant  touch  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  army 
secretar\-  Sir  William  Clarke  [q.v.].  During  the 
1 650s  .Mabbott  was  official  agent  for  the  town  of 
Leith. 

F"rom  .Vlarch  1645,  when  he  became  deputy 
licenser  to  Rushworth,  until  .March  1647  when 
both  men  were  dismissed,  presumably  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  Mabbott's  name  appears  regularly  in 
the  Stationers'  Company  register.  I  le  was  rein- 
stated as  licenser  on  30  September  1647  at  the 
express  request  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
parliamentar)  army,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  (later 
second  Baron  Fairfax  of  Cameron,  q.v.).  From 
then  until  his  resignation  or  dismissal,  in  May 
1649,  .Vlabbott  was  increasingly  less  successful  in 
controlling  the  press,  his  imprimatur  often 
appearing  without  permission.  As  'agent  of  the 
army'  hi.s  name  reappeared  in  the  Stationers' 
(company  regisler  during  1653-5,  when  he 
entered  lite  Perfect  Diumall  and  several  pamph- 
lets. 

Most  of  the  printed  ncwsb(K)ks  now  attributed 
to  Mabbott's  edimrship  were  probably  not  written 


by  him,  although  there  is  some  evidence  that  he 
mav  ha\e  had  a  hand  in  The  Perfect  Diumall 
(1642-55),  edited  by  Samuel  Pecke.  Mabbott's 
reputation  as  a  Leveller,  which  rests  solely  on  the 
association  which  has  been  made  between  him 
and  the  radical  newsbook,  the  Moderate,  has  been 
called  into  question.  It  is  possible  that  he  contri- 
buted to  early  issues  of  the  newsbook,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  he  was  responsible  for  editing  it, 
and  nothing  in  his  future  career  or  conduct  to  link 
him  directly  with  the  Levellers. 

.After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II  Mabbott 
petitioned  successfully  for  the  lucrative  office  of 
manager  for  licences  of  wine  and  strong  waters  in 
Ireland  for  himself  and  his  eldest  sun  iving  son, 
Kympton,  then  aged  seven,  letters  patent  being 
granted  in  Januar\  1661.  Mabbott  moved  to 
Dublin  during  the  summer  of  1 66 1 ,  surrendering 
the  office  to  the  Crown  in  June  1664  for  £4,800. 
In  December  1670  he  was  named  in  an  Irish 
chancer\-  decree.  No  more  is  heard  of  him  after 
this,  although  Kympton  was  acting  as  agent  for 
the  commissioners  of  the  sick  and  wounded  at 
Plymouth  in  1703. 

.Mabbott  married  .Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hilyard  of  Hampshire,  and  sister  of  Dorothy, 
wife  of  Sir  William  Clarke,  secretary -at-war. 
They  had  at  least  two  daughters  and  five  sons. 

|Huil  corporation  manuscripts;  A.  Cotton,  'London 
Newsbooks  in  the  Civil  War:  their  Political  Attitudes 
and  Sources  of"  Information',  D.Phil,  thesis  (1971)  for 
the  L'niversit>  of  Oxford;  C'.  H.  Firth  (cd.),  Clarke 
Papers,  1891-1901;  Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, Liyhonie-Pophain  .Muniiscripis,  1899.) 

Fr.\nces  McDonald 

MacARTHUR,  John  Stewart  (1856-1920), 
metallurgical  chemist,  was  born  g  December 
1856  at  12  Norfolk  Street,  Hutchcsontown, 
(jlasgow,  one  ol  six  sons  and  a  daughter  (two 
other  sons  died  in  infancy)  of  Robert  .Mc  Arthur 
(spelled  thus  on  the  birth  certificate),  tailor,  of 
Cilasgow,  and  his  wife  f^lizabelh  Stewart.  1  le  left 
school  at  Iburteen  and  became  an  apprentice  with 
the  Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company — part 
of  the  great  (ilasgow  international  chemical 
empire  generated  by  the  Tennant  lamily.  In  the 
evenings  he  studied  metallurg>  and  mathematics 
until  the  age  ol  twenty-two.  With  two  physicians, 
W  illiam  I'orrest  and  Robert  Wardrop  I'orrest,  he 
formed   a  private   research   syndicate,  seeking 
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improved  methods  of  recovering  gold  from  com- 
plex ores. 

In  1886  another  Tennant  subsidiar\  in  Glas- 
gow, the  Cassel  Gold  Extracting  Company, 
collapsed  following  a  scandal  involving  H.  R. 
Cassel,  its  American  founder,  and  MacArthur 
was  called  upon  to  restructure  the  company.  This 
he  did  successfully,  first  moving  its  works  from 
Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  to  Glasgow.  He  based 
the  restructuring  on  his  own  researches  rather 
than  Cassel's  discredited  process. 

Between  1886  and  1888  .\lac.\rthur  and  the 
Forrests  registered  patents  in  Britain  co\ering  a 
new  process  of  gold  and  silver  recoven,  based  on 
dissolving  crushed  ore  in  potassium  cyanide  solu- 
tion and  subsequent  filtration  through  metallic 
zinc.  The  process  was  assigned  to  the  Cassel 
Company,  international  patents  obtained,  and 
MacArthur  began  to  train  young  chemists  and 
dispatch  them  with  plant  to  virtually  every  gold- 
producing  country . 

The  world's  gold-mining  industry  was  stagnat- 
ing, refining  only  about  45  per  cent  of  metal  from 
complex  ores:  the  new  process  enabled  98  per 
cent  extraction,  and  was  hailed  as  the  saviour  of 
the  industry.  1  lowever,  in  1896  the  South  African 
mining  bureaucracy  took  Mac.-Xrthur  through 
their  courts  to  pro\e  an  esoteric  weakness  in  the 
patent,  which  allowed  them  to  avoid  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  man  who  had  rejuvenated  their 
industry.  A  century  later,  however,  .MacArthur 
was  still  given  credit  in  South  .Africa  for  his  con- 
tribution to  that  country's  economy.  He  con- 
tinued to  introduce  his  process  throughout  the 
world,  travelling  abroad  extensively.  He  also  took 
an  interest  in  cyanide  production  and  in  refining 
processes  for  copper  and  antimony . 

In  191 1  he  concentrated  on  radium  refining  on 
an  industrial  scale,  initially  in  Runcorn  in  Che- 
shire, and  from  191 5  until  his  death,  in  Balloch 
on  Loch  Lomond.  This  pioneering,  dangerous, 
and  chemically  intensive  work  was  as  significant 
as  that  on  gold,  most  work  on  radium  being  at  that 
time  confined  to  the  laboratory . 

MacArthur  was  concerned  to  apply  science  for 
the  benefit  of  industry  and  humanity,  but  was 
unwilling  to  endure  the  politics  of  international 
business.  He  was  the  first  gold  medal  winner 
(1902)  of  the  Institution  of  .Mining  and  .Metal- 
lurgy, his  obituary  in  Nature  noting:  it  is  given  to 
few  men  to  discover  a  process  which  has  had  such 
a  far-reaching  effect  in  almost  every  branch  of 
civilised  life.' 

MacArthur  married  in  October  1888  Agnes 
Ann,  daughter  of  William  .Marshall,  woollen 
merchant,  of  Glasgow .  They  had  one  son,  John 
Stewart  MacArthur,  cleric.  .MacArthur  died  16 
March  1920  in  PoUokshields,  Glasgow. 

[Private  papers;  business  records.)       Da\id  I.  Harvie 


MacBRIDEJohn  (1868-1916),  Irish  revolution- 
ary, was  born  in  \\  estport,  county  .Mayo,  7  .May 
1868,  the  youngest  of  four  sons  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Patrick  .MacBride,  a  prosperous 
shopkeeper,  and  his  wife  Honoria  Gill.  As  a 
young  man  he  was  employed  in  a  draper's  shop 
and  as  a  chemist's  assistant;  he  then  emigrated  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  worked  as  an  assayer  in 
Johannesburg.  Before  leaving  Ireland  he  became 
a  member  of  the  revolutionary  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood  (IRB). 

When  war  broke  out  in  South  .Africa  .MacBride 
was  one  of  the  first  and  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  which  fought  for  the  Boer 
republics,  and  at  Ladysmith,  Colenso,  and  else- 
where he  proved  himself  to  be  a  brave  and 
resourceful  soldier.  Henceforth  he  was  known  in 
Irish  nationalist  circles  as  '.Major  John  .Mac- 
Bride'. While  still  in  South  .Africa  he  contested 
the  South  .Mayo  by-election  in  February  1900  as 
an  anti-war  candidate,  but  lost  the  seat  to  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  by  2,401  votes  to  427.  His 
brother  Joseph  was  elected  Sinn  Fein  MP  for 
West  .Mayo  in  19 18. 

-MacBride  toured  the  United  States  denounc- 
ing British  policy  in  Ireland  and  Africa,  and  then 
lived  in  Paris  until  an  amnesty  allowed  him  to 
return  to  Dublin.  In  1903  he  married  .Maud 
Gonne  [q.v.],  famous  for  her  beauty  and  for  her 
flamboyant  commitment  to  Irish  republicanism. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Gonne 
of  the  17th  Lancers.  She  was  loved  in  vain  by 
\\.  B.  Veats  [q.v.].  She  and  MacBride  soon 
proved  incompatible,  and  they  separated  after  tw  o 
years.  Their  only  child,  Sean,  was  to  lead  a  varied 
career  in  which  he  sen  ed  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Irish  Republican  Army,  minister  for  external 
affairs  of  the  Irish  Republic,  and  United  Nations 
commissioner  for  Namibia. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland  .MacBride  secured  a 
minor  post  as  water  bailiff  tor  Dublin  corpor- 
ation. His  undiluted  radicalism  was  illustrated  by 
his  admission  that  'my  command  of  the  English 
Language  is  not  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  me  to 
put  into  words  the  intense  hatred  and  detestation 
I  have  for  England.'  .Although  he  was  a  member 
of  the  supreme  council  of  the  IRB,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  present  at  a  meeting  in  Sep- 
tember 1 914  at  which  it  was  decided  to  stage  a 
rebellion  against  British  rule  in  Ireland,  he  played 
no  role  in  planning  the  Easter  rising  of  191 6.  His 
alcoholism  would  have  made  him  an  unsuitable 
colleague  for  revolutionaries  obsessed  with  the 
need  for  secrecy  and  the  dangers  of  indiscretion. 
But  when  the  rising  began  on  24  .April  191 6  he 
promptly  joined  the  rebel  garrison  in  Jacobs'  fac- 
tory. As  one  of  the  few  insurgents  with  military 
experience  he  was  a  valuable  recruit. 

.MacBride  was  court-martialled  after  the 
rebels'  surrender  and  was  sentenced  to  death.  .As 
a  well-known  republican  who  had  twice  taken 
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arms  against  Britain  he  could  not  expect  cle- 
mena",  and  he  was  shot  by  a  firing  squad  in  Kil- 
mainham  gaol  5  May  igi6. 

[Owen  Hughes,  'Major  John  MacBride',  Calliair  m 
Mart:  Joimial  of  the  Hesiporl  Historical  5wnV(i',  vol.  i, 
1981 ,  and  vol.  vi,  1986;  Samuel  Lexenson,  Maud  Goune, 
1977;  Leon  6  Broin,  Raoliitionur)'  Liideryiroiitid,  1976.] 

MlCHAF.L  LaFFAN 

\L\CDONELL,  Archibald  Gordon  (1895- 
1941),  author  and  joumaHst,  was  born  3  Nov- 
ember 1895  in  Poona,  India,  the  younger  son  in  a 
family  of  rsvo  sons  and  one  daughter  of  William 
Robert  Macdonell,  LLD,  East  India  merchant 
and  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, later  a  distinguished  figure  in  Scotland, 
and  his  wife  .^lice  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Forbes  White,  classical  scholar  and  patron  of  the 
arts.  He  was  educated  at  Horris  Hill  and  Win- 
chester, where  he  was  a  scholar  and  which  he  left 
after  the  summer  term  of  1914.  He  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Field  .Artillen,'  of  the  51st 
Highland  division  in  19 16-18.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence which  heavily  influenced  his  subsequent 
life.  -After  the  war  he  worked  with  a  Quaker 
mission  on  reconstruction  in  eastern  Poland 
(1921),  and  on  famine  in  Russia  (1922).  Between 
1922  and  1927  he  was  on  the  headquarters  staff 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Union.  In  the  general 
elections  of  1923  and  1924  he  stood  unsuccess- 
fully as  Liberal  candidate  for  Lincoln. 

Macdonell  began  his  career  as  an  author  in 
1927  by  writing  detective  stories,  sometimes 
under  the  pseudonyms  of  Neil  Gordon  or  John 
Cameron.  By  1933  he  had  produced  nine  of 
these,  bearing  such  titles  as  The  Sam  Stabs 
(1927),  The  Professor's  Poison  (1928),  and  The  Fac- 
tory on  the  Clijf(ig28).  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
tributed to  the  London  Mercuri',  founded  in  19 19 
by  (Sir)  John  Collings  Squire  [q.v.].  A  pugnacious 
as  well  as  perceptive  dramatic  critic,  \lacdonell  at 
one  point  occupied  twelve  pages  of  the  London 
Merairy  with  a  criticism  of  the  art  of  (Sir)  Noel 
Coward  (q.v.).  His  comment  on  Prhale  Lives 
offers  a  sample  of  his  style:  '.Mr  Coward's  plot  is 
the  contrast  between  brilliant  cosmopolitanism 
and  stodgy  Anglo-Saxondom,  his  standby  is 
Infidelity  and  his  device  of  stage-craft  is  the 
Bicker  . . . ' 

Squire  did  not  admire  Macdonell's  early  fic- 
tion and  advised  him  to  write  more  from  obser- 
vation. There  followed  in  1933  England  'Their 
England,  a  collection  of  satirical  essays  on  English 
social  and  sporting  life  which  won  instant 
acclaim.  Macdonell's  description  of  a  village 
cricket  match  against  a  team  of  authors,  most  of 
them  recognizable  characters  in  Squire's  own 
team,  'The  Invalids',  became  required  reading. 

In  1934  he  published  another  successful  satiri- 
cal novel.  How  Like  an  Angel,  and  a  totally  diller- 
eni  b(M)k,  Sapolcon  and  his  Marshals.  This  was  the 


product  of  much  research,  which  Macdonell 
thought  poorly  rewarded  financially,  but  the  book 
was  admired  by  military-  experts  and  it  illustrated 
the  range  of  his  abiHties./4  Visit  to  America  (1935), 
a  lesser  essay  in  observation,  followed.  Between 
1933  and  1 94 1  .Macdonell  produced  in  all  eleven 
more  books,  including  L^r^i"  and  Masters  (1936), 
My  Scotland  {iqT)-;),  Autobiography  of  a  Cad{ig^8), 
and  the  best  of  his  thrillers.  The  Crew  of  the 
Anaconda  (1940). 

A  talented  broadcaster,  he  undertook  in  the 
summer  of  1940  to  contribute  three  times  a  week 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  to  the  BBC's 
short-wave  service  to  the  empire  and  the  United 
States.  Part  of  this  task,  for  which  he  was  admir- 
ably suited,  was  to  dwell  on  the  absurdities  of 
enemy  broadcasts  monitored  by  the  BBC.  With 
all  these  gifts,  lightly  worn,  there  went  a  swift  wit 
and  sense  of  fun  which  delighted  his  friends,  an 
unexpected  tenderness  towards  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  and  high  purpose  gently  disguised  as 
simple  enthusiasm.  He  was  a  first-rate  golfer. 

In  1926  he  married  .Mona  Sabine,  daughter  of 
Harrington  .Mann,  artist;  they  had  one  daughter. 
The  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1937.  In  1940  he 
married  Rose  Paul-Schiff,  a  Viennese,  whose 
family  was  connected  with  the  banking  firm  of 
Warburg  Schiff  and  came  to  England  just  before 
the  Anschluss.  .Macdonell  died  i6Januarv  1941  in 
Oxford. 

[.\.  G.  Macdonell,  England  Their  England,  1942  edn. 
with  prefatorv  note  by  Sir  John  Squire,  and  Folio 
Societv  edn.,  1986,  with  introduction  by  1  lugo  \  ickers; 
personal  knowledge.]  \\  .  F.  Dfkdf.s 

McFADYEAN,  Sir  John  (1853-1941),  veterin- 
ary pioneer,  was  born  17  June  1853,  the  younger 
son  in  the  family  of  rvvo  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Andrew  McFadyean,  tenant  farmer,  of  Barra- 
chan,  Wigtownshire,  and  his  wife  Jane  .McKis- 
soch.  He  left  school  at  the  Ev\art  Institute, 
Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  worked  on 
his  father's  farm,  which  was  mainly  concerned 
with  a  herd  of  dairv  cattle,  a  small  Hock  of  sheep, 
and  some  pigs  and  horses.  \\  hen  high  rents  and 
falling  prices  threatened  the  farm  with  insolvency 
he  decided  to  use  the  experience  he  had  obtained 
with  domestic  animals  by  training  to  become  a 
veterinarv  surgeon. 

In  1874  he  entered  the  Royal  (T)ick')  Veterin- 
arv College,  Edinburgh,  and  in  1876  became 
.MRCA'S.  1  le  was  also  awarded  the  gold  medal  of 
the  I  lighland  and  .Vgricultural  Society.  From 
1876  to  1 89 1  he  was  lecturer  in  anatomy  at  the 
college,  and  in  1891  he  was  appointed  dean  and 
professor  of  pathologv  and  bacteriologv. 

I'.arly  in  his  career  .\lcFadyean  recognized  that 
the  study  ;uul  teaching  of  veterinarv  anatomy 
were  haiulicappcd  by  the  lack  of  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  the  consequent  inade- 
quacy of  the   textbooks  then   in   u.se.   Having 
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considered  the  absence  of  any  work  on  the  ana- 
tomy of  animals  comparable  with  that  obtained  by 
medical  students  in  the  dissection  of  the  human 
body  he  decided,  first,  to  obtain  qualifications  in 
medicine,  and  secondly,  to  undertake  his  own 
studies  in  the  anatomy  of  animals.  Accordingly,  in 
1883  he  obtained  his  MB  and  B.Sc.  at  Edinburgh 
University. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  carrying  out  his  own  inves- 
tigations on  the  carcasses  of  horses  which  led  to 
the  publication  in  1884  of  his  The  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse — a  Dissection  Guide,  followed  in  1889  by 
The  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Domesticated  Ani- 
mals. As  his  experience  increased  his  interest 
turned  from  the  study  of  animal  anatomy  to  prob- 
lems in  the  fields  of  bacteriolog\  and  pathology, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  reputation  as  a  pioneer  in 
veterinary  surgery  steadily  increased.  In  1888  he 
founded  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Pathology'  and 
Bacteriolog)'. 

In  1892  McFadyean  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London,  and  he 
held  that  post  until  his  retirement  in  1927.  In 
1 90 1,  as  a  member  of  the  British  congress  on 
tuberculosis,  he  created  something  of  a  sensation. 
Before  a  distinguished  audience  Dr  Robert  Koch, 
the  eminent  Berlin  bacteriologist,  who  in  1882 
had  described  the  tubercle  bacillus,  lecturing  on 
the  subject  of  the  disease,  stated  positively  that  the 
bacillus  found  in  infected  animals  could  not  be 
transferred  to  human  beings.  At  the  end  of  Koch's 
discourse  McFadyean  took  the  floor,  disagreed 
with  the  eminent  doctor,  and  described  his  own 
research  in  which  he  was  certain  that  infected 
cows'  milk  was  responsible  for  tuberculosis  in 
young  children.  His  researches,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  and  means  of  treatment  of 
bovine  tuberculosis,  were  e\entually  published  in 
his  Tuberculosis  as  regards  Ileredit)'  in  Causation  and 
Elimination  from  Infected  Herds  (191 1). 

From  1889  to  1904  McFadyean  was  also 
keenly  interested  in  the  problems  of  anthrax  dis- 
ease in  animals.  The  importance  of  his  work  was 
recognized  with  a  knighthood  in  1905. 

He  was  president  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary'  Surgeons  from  1906  to  1910  and 
again  in  1 930-1;  from  1904  till  1928  he  was 
honorary  consulting  veterinary  surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  In  1930 
he  presided  at  the  eleventh  International  Veterin- 
ary Congress  in  London.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  he  received  many  honours  from  medical, 
veterinary,  and  agricultural  societies  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  including  an  honorary  fellowship  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine.  When  he  retired 
he  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
modern  veterinary  research. 

In  1883  he  married  Mara  Eleanor  (died  1929), 
daughter  of  Thomas  VValley,  principal  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh.  They  had 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  son. 


(Sir)    Andrew    McFadyean    [q.v.],    became    a 
Treasury  official,  diplomat,  and  businessman. 

McFadyean  spent  the  years  of  his  retirement  in 
Leatherhead  and  died  in  a  Hindhead  nursing 
home  I  February  1941.  The  Times  obituary  said 
'By  his  death  the  veterinary  w  orld  has  lost  one  of 
the  last  of  the  band  of  pioneers  who  successfully 
converted  veterinarianism  into  the  great  pro- 
fession which  is  constantly  ad\ancing  both  in 
scientific  knowledge  and  in  public  esteem.' 

[The  Times,  4  February  1941 ;  lain  V^xXKon,  John  McFad- 
yean: a  Great  British  Veterinarian,  1981.) 

H.  F.  OXBLRY 

MACHEN,  Arthur  Llewelyn  Jones-  (1863- 
1947),  author  and  essayist,  was  born  3  March 
1863  in  Caerleon-on-Usk,  Monmouthshire,  the 
only  child  of  the  Revd  John  Edward  Jones,  rector 
of  Llanddewi  Each,  and  his  wife  Janet  Robina 
Machen,  whose  maiden  name  was  adopted  by  the 
family  in  order  to  please  her  Scottish  relations. 
He  was  educated  at  Hereford  Cathedral  School. 
The  splendours  of  the  landscape  surrounding 
Llanddewi  rectory ,  his  boyhood  home  near  Caer- 
leon,  and  his  passion  for  romantic  literature 
inspired  him  to  begin  writing.  Eleusinia  (1881),  a 
mystical  poem,  was  his  debut  in  print.  The  mys- 
tery and  wonder  it  expressed  characterized  all  his 
later  creations. 

His  father's  penury  prevented  Machen  attend- 
ing university ,  and  his  attempt  to  pursue  a  medi- 
cal career  proved  short-lived  when  he  failed  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  1880.  In  1881  he  moved  to  London 
in  an  unsuccessful  endeavour  to  enter  journalism. 
Living  in  poxerty,  he  wrote  while  variously 
employed  as  a  tutor,  publishers'  clerk,  and  catalo- 
guer of  occult  books.  I  lis  early  works  included 
The  Anatomy  of  Tobacco  (1884),  translations  oiThe 
Heptameron  (1886)  and  Casanova's  Memoirs 
(1894),  and  The  Chronicle  of  Clanendy  (1888). 

In  the  next  decade  he  composed  his  most 
notable  work.  The  Great  God  Pan  (1894)  and  The 
Three  Impostors  (1895),  his  early  ventures  into  the 
macabre,  appeared  in  the  Bodley  Head's  'Key- 
notes' series.  The  Hill  of  Dreams,  one  of  the 
period's  most  remarkable  and  decadent  novels, 
was  completed  in  1897  but  remained  unpub- 
lished for  ten  years. 

.After  his  wife's  death  in  1899  Machen  briefly 
sought  solace  in  the  occult  fraternity ,  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Dawn,  but  ultimately  found  its  teach- 
ings sterile.  He  joined  the  Shakespeare  repertory 
company  of  (Sir)  Frank  Benson  [q.v.]  as  an  actor 
in  1 90 1,  and  subsequently  toured  with  several 
theatrical  companies.  He  resumed  writing  be- 
tween stage  engagements.  His  literary  theories 
were  trenchantly  expressed  in  Hieroglyphics 
(1902),  and  his  supernatural  tales  collected  in  The 
House  of  Souls  (1906). 
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From  1 910  to  1921  Machen  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Evening  News.  Although  he 
detested  journalism  his  Johnsonian  manner  and 
compelling  character  established  him  as  one  of 
Fleet  Street's  most  charismatic  figures.  The 
Evening  Sews  carried  several  of  his  wonder  stor- 
ies, and  the  appearance  in  September  19 14  of  his 
wartime  fantasy  'The  Bowmen'  brought  him  to 
public  attention.  The  tale  of  phantom  archers 
from  Agincourt  aiding  British  troops  was  widely 
accepted  as  factual,  and  by  the  summer  of  191 5 
the  legend  of  the  'Angels  of  Mons'  had  swept  the 
countn,. 

In  the  1920s,  after  the  British  literar\  estab- 
lishment had  neglected  him  for  fort}  years, 
Machen  attracted  a  coterie  of  admirers  in  the 
United  States.  Writers  such  as  Vincent  Starrett 
and  Carl  \'an  \  echten,  extolling  the  lyrical  power 
of  his  prose,  proclaimed  him  a  mystagogue  of  the 
secrets  of  life  and  art  in  the  tradition  of  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Machen's 
reminiscences,  Far  Off  Things  (1922)  and  77////^.'; 
Near  and  Far  (1923),  movingly  recaptured  his 
youth  in  Monmouthshire  and  his  struggles  as  a 
writer  during  the  fin  de  siecie,  and  revealed  the 
depth  of  his  dedication  to  literature. 

By  the  end  of  the  1920s,  as  the  vogue  for  his 
books  diminished,  Machen  encountered  renewed 
financial  hardship.  He  and  his  family  moved  to 
Amersham,  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  pro- 
duced essays,  reviews,  innumerable  letters,  and  a 
final  crop  of  stories.  In  old  age  he  maintained  a 
relish  for  life  in  defiance  of  tribulations  and  fail- 
ing health,  and  his  genialit>  and  goodness  made 
him  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  faithful  friends  and 
admirers. 

In  1887  he  married  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Frederick  Metcalfe  Hogg,  gentleman,  of  Wor- 
thing, Sussex.  She  died  of  cancer  in  1899,  after 
several  years  of  illness.  In  1903  he  married 
Dorothic  Purefoy  I  ludleston,  one  of  the  actresses 
in  Benson's  company,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Josiah  I  ludleston,  formerly  of  the  Indian  .Army. 
They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Machen 
died  in  St  Joseph's  Nursing  I  lomc,  Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire,  15  December  1947. 

(Aidan  Reynolds  and  William  (Charlton, /fr/y;«/'.VJrtf/;t7/, 
1963;  Wesley  D.  Swei:xser,Ariliiir Machen,  1964.] 

RofiKR  l){)H.S()N 

MACKENZIE, James  Stuart  ( 1 7 1 9- 1 800),  poli- 
tician and  amateur  astronomer,  was  born  23 
Fcbruar>  17 19,  the  younger  son  in  the  family  of 
two  sons  and  ff)ur  daughters  of  James  Stuart, 
scc(»nd  Karl  olUutc,  and  his  wile  Anne,  daughter 
of  Archibald  (Campbell  (later  first  Duke  ol  Arg>ll, 

3 .v.).  I  Ic  wa.s  educated  at  JMon  1 728-32  and  I  ,ey- 
cn.  On  his  father's  death  in  1723  he  assumed 
ihc  surname  and  estate  of  his  great-grandfather 
Sir  (Jcorgc  Mackenzie,  baronet  |q.v.|  of  Rose- 
haugh,  also  acquiring  property  in  Angus,  Perth- 


shire, and  London.  I'he  impetuous  young  man 
became  infatuated  with  the  dancer  Barberoni, 
was  summoned  home  from  Europe,  and  a  'safe' 
marriage  negotiated  for  him  in  1749  to  his  first 
cousin  Lady  Elizabeth  Campbell,  daughter  of 
John,  second  Duke  of  Argyll  [q.v.].  Their  two 
children  died  in  infancy. 

Mackenzie  represented  Argyllshire  in  Parlia- 
ment 1742-7,  Buteshire  1747-54,  Ayr  Burghs 
1754-61,  and  Ross-shire  1761-80.  He  attended 
regularly  but  never  spoke.  In  1758  he  was  made 
envoy  extraordinary'  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  living 
'in  a  most  splendid  stile'  in  Turin,  and  ver\'  popu- 
lar. Argv'll's  death  in  1761  left  the  management  of 
Scotiand  at  the  disposal  of  his  nephew  John 
Stuart,  third  Earl  of  Bute,  Mackenzie's  elder 
brother,  who  became  chief  minister.  Although 
desiring  a  diplomatic  posting  to  Venice,  Macken- 
zie was  recalled  to  take  over  Scottish  affairs  from 
Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  third  baronet  [q.v.].  In  1763  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Prixy  Council  and  made  lord 
pri\T  seal  for  Scotland,  with  considerable  powers 
of  patronage.  Although  an  amiable  and  scrupu- 
lously honest  man  he  was  tactless,  politically 
naive,  and,  like  Bute,  doctrinaire.  He  was  unfor- 
tunate to  have  been  in  office  when  George  Ill's 
association  with  the  Earl  of  Bute  brought  unpo- 
pularitA'  to  his  whole  family.  The  intimacy  of  the 
Stuart  brothers  with  George  III  was  much  dis- 
liked by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  1762  he  was  involved  in  the  clash  between 
moderate  and  evangelical  factions  over  appoint- 
ments of  clerg)-  to  Edinburgh  charges,  and  his 
well-meaning  attempts  to  secure  the  best  quali- 
fied candidates  and  to  appease  all  sides  provoked 
further  animosity  over  civil  and  judicial  pro- 
motions. With  the  final  removal  of  Bute  from  the 
king's  advisers  in  1765  George  Grenville  forced 
Mackenzie's  removal,  but  in  the  1776  adminis- 
tration of  William  Pitt,  first  Earl  of  Chatham,  he 
was  reinstated  as  lord  privy  seal  for  Scotland  for 
life,  at  the  same  £3,000  salar>  but  without  power. 

In  1780  he  left  politics  to  devote  himself  to 
agricultural  improvements  and  amateur  science 
on  his  Belmont  estate  in  Perthshire.  Triangu- 
lations  on  distant  hills  were  attempted,  weather 
records  kept,  and  there  was  an  astronomical 
obser\  atop* .  An  obsessive  bureaucrat,  he  listed 
the  numerous  instruments  of  his  scientific 
friends,  but  published  nothing.  I  le  knew  Ciiu- 
seppe  Piaz/i,  Nevil  .Maskelyne  |q.v.|,  and  prob- 
ably James  Bradley  |q.v.|.  He  was  an  early 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  ot  l.dinburgh. 

.Mackenzie  died  in  London  6  April  1800,  his 
estate  passing  to  his  brother's  son,  James  Archi- 
bald Stuart -VVortley,  later  first  Baron  \\  harn- 
clilfe  |q.v.|.  A  bas-relief  by  Joseph  Nollekens 
|q.v.|,  extolling  his  virtues  and  adorned  with 
scientific  instruments,  is  in  the  Duke  ot  Argyll 
monument  in  V\  estminster  Abbev. 
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[Sir  Robert  Douglas,  The  Peerage  oj  Scotland, \o\.  i,  1813; 
L.  N'amierandJ.  Brooke,  The  House  oj  Commum  1754- 
1790,  vol.  iii,  1964;  D.  Gavine,  'James  Stewart  Macken- 
zie and  the  Bute  WSS',  Journal  of  the  Hislor\'  of  Astron- 
omy, vol.  V,  1974;  A.  Murdoch,  The  People  Abi/ve:  Politics 
and  Administration  in  Mid-Eighteenth  Centur)'  Scotland, 
1980;  J.  Stuart  Shaw,  The  Management  of  Scottish  Society 
/707-/764,  1983.]  David  Gavinf, 

MACKINNON,  Henry  (1773-1812),  major- 
general,  was  born  15  July  1773  at  Longwood  near 
Winchester,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  (there 
were  also  four  daughters)  of  William  Mackinnon, 
scion  of  an  ancient  Scottish  family,  and  his  wife 
Louisa,  daughter  of  James  Vernon.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  militarv  college  of  Tournay  in 
Languedoc.  In  his  youth,  while  his  family  was  liv- 
ing in  the  Dauphine,  he  reputedly  knew  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,  who  courted  his  sister. 

On  31  May  1790  he  was  commissioned  into 
the  43rd  Foot,  but  transferred  into  the  Cold- 
stream Guards  three  years  later.  He  first  saw 
active  senice  under  Frederick  Augustus,  Duke  of 
York  [q.v.],  in  Flanders  in  1794,  and  in  1798  was 
brigade  major  to  Major-General  (Sir)  George 
Nugent  [q.v.]  during  the  1798  Irish  rebellion.  In 
1 80 1  he  participated  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
and  sened  in  Hanover  in  1805  and  at  the  taking 
of  Copenhagen  tw  o  years  later. 

Thereafter  he  saw  distinguished  serxice  in  the 
Peninsular  war  in  Portugal  from  1809  under  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  (later  first  Duke  of  \\ellington, 
q.v.).  After  participating  in  the  Talavera  cam- 
paign, he  was  put  in  command  of  the  2nd  brigade 
of  the  3rd  division  from  October  1809,  and  on  25 
October  he  was  gazetted  a  colonel.  More  dis- 
tinguished senice  in  Portugal  ensued,  including 
some  at  Bussaco  (18 10),  but  he  became  sick  in 
late  June  181 1  and  was  absent  from  his  unit  until 
31  (Jctober. 

On  New  Year's  day  181 2  he  was  promoted 
major-general,  and  led  his  brigade  with  great 
courage  during  the  bitter  winter  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  At  the  storming  of  this  fortress  on  19 
January  he  was  blown  up  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade when  a  French  magazine  exploded,  killing 
108  men.  I  lis  blackened  body  was  recovered  and 
buried  by  his  nephew,  Daniel  MacKinnon  [q.v.], 
who  was  serving  in  the  Coldstream  Guards. 
Wellington  wrote  in  his  dispatch:  'Major- 
General  Mackinnon  was  unfortunately  blown  up 
by  the  accidental  explosion  of  one  of  the  enemy's 
expense  magazines,  close  to  the  breach.'  Major- 
General  (Sir)  Thomas  Picton  [q.v.]  wrote  on  25 
January  that  he  was  'a  most  gallant,  intelligent 
officer  and  estimable  man.'  .\  monument  to  him 
was  erected  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

He  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Call,  first  baronet  [q.v.],  military  engineer.  Thev 
had  two  sons,  George  and  Donald,  who  both 
joined  the  armv. 


[R.  Southey,  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  1827;  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  part  i,  18 12,  p.  267;  H.  J.  Rose,.-i  Mew 
General  Biographical  Dictionary',  vol.  ix,  1857;  papers  of 
Brigadier  Peter  Young.]  David  G.  Chandler 

MACKINTOSH,  Elizabeth  (1896- 195  2), 
author  and  dramatist  under  the  pseudonyms  of 
'Josephine  Tey'  and  'Gordon  Daviot',  was  born  in 
Inverness  25  July  1896,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
daughters  (there  were  no  sons)  of  Colin  Mackin- 
tosh, fruiterer,  and  his  wife  Josephine  Home.  She 
was  educated  at  Inverness  Royal  Academy  and 
the  Anstey  Physical  Training  College  in 
Erdington,  Birmingham  (her  thriller.  Miss  P)'m 
Disposes,  1946,  was  to  be  set  in  such  a  college). 
She  taught  briefly  in  schools  in  Liverpool,  Oban, 
and  Eastbourne,  and  for  a  longer  period  in  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  but  eventually  returned  to  Inver- 
ness to  keep  house  for  her  invalid  father,  whom 
she  oudived  by  only  two  years. 

I  ler  Hrst  detective  novel,  The  Man  in  the  Queue, 
a  highly  accomplished  piece  of  a  work  for  a  novice 
hand,  was  published  in  1929  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  Gordon  Daviot — the  name  by  which  she 
preferred  to  be  known,  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate— though  for  her  seven  other  works  in  this 
genre  she  took  the  name  Josephine  Tey.  She  was 
to  refer  to  them  wryly  as  her  'yearly  knitting',  but 
they  are  classics  of  their  kind,  deftly  constructed 
with  strong  characterization  and  a  meticulous 
prose  style.  Five  of  them  feature  as  their  main 
character  Inspector  Alan  Grant,  a  gentleman 
police  officer  in  the  style  often  favoured  by 
women  writers,  'not  coarse  like  a  bobby'  and  with 
independent  means  'to  smooth  and  embroider 
life'.  It  is  Grant  who,  in  her  most  original  story. 
The  Daughter  of  Time  (195 1),  satisfies  himself  by 
reading  and  reason  while  immobilized  in  hospital 
that  the  infamous  Richard  III  of  Shakespeare, 
school  history  books,  and  folk  memory  is  a  Tudor 
fabrication.  Her  case  for  the  defence  is  notably 
restrained,  unlike  her  treatment  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  Dickon,  a  play  published  posthumously  in 
1953.  The  Franchise  Ajfair  (1948),  a  story  of  two 
women  wrongly  accused  of  kidnapping,  and 
based  on  an  eighteenth-century  cause  celebre,  was 
another  popular  work,  later  to  be  made  into  a 
film. 

Her  plays,  while  well  crafted  and  with  shrew  dly 
obsened  characters,  lack  the  pace  and  tension  of 
her  thrillers.  I  ler  most  successful  was  Richard  of 
Bordeaux,  inspired,  it  was  said,  by  seeing  (Sir) 
John  Gielgud  in  Richard  II.  First  performed  in 
1932,  it  was  enthusiastically  received  and  ran  for 
a  year.  Later  plays  tell  below  this  promise.  The 
Laughing  ii'onian  (1934),  about  the  sculptor 
Henri  Gaudier,  was  a  failure.  It  was  followed  in 
the  same  year  by  the  rather  more  successful  jQ^z/ff/; 
of  Scots.  But  The  Stars  Bow  Down,  with  its  biblical 
theme  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  though  pub- 
lished in  1939  had  to  wait  ten  years  before  it  was 
performed  at  the  Malvern  festival.  The  Little  Dry 
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Thom,  another  biblical  play  based  on  the  stor\  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  published  posthumously  in 
Plays  (1953),  received  its  first  public  performance 
in  Glasgow  in  1946. 

In  these  and  her  historical  plays  the  author 
made  a  point  of  making  her  characters  speak  in 
modern  idiom.  'They  have  some  of  the  romantic 
glamour  of  the  old  historical  drama,  without  the 
pseudo-period  dialogue  and  fustian  sentiment,' 
said  John  Gielgud  in  his  preface,  speaking  of  her 
also  as  an  elusive  character,  deeply  reser\ed, 
'proud  without  being  arrogant,  and  obstinate, 
though  not  conceited'.  During  the  last  year  of  her 
Ufe,  when  she  knew  herself  to  be  mortally  ill,  she 
resolutely  avoided  seeing  anyone  she  knew.  Her 
last  work,  The  Prkaleer  (1952),  was  a  romantic 
novel  based  on  the  life  of  the  buccaneer  Henrv 
Morgan.  Among  her  other  works  are  a  number  of 
short  plays  w  ritten  for  broadcasting  and  a  biogra- 
phy, Claverhouse  (1937).  Her  main  interests  were 
the  cinema  and  horse-racing;  she  drew  upon  her 
knowledge  of  the  latter  in  Brat  Farrar  (1949),  a 
novel  featuring  a  false  claimant  to  an  estate.  She 
died  in  Streatham,  London,  13  Februar>  1952. 

[The  Times,  15  Februar>'  1952;  Inverness  Courier,  15 
Februarv  1952;  private  information.]     GlLLi.\N  Avery 

MACKMURDO,  Arthur  Heygate  (185 1- 
1942),  architect,  designer,  and  social  reformer, 
was  bom  12  December  1851  in  Edmonton,  Mid- 
dlesex, the  eldest  child  and  elder  son  (there  was  at 
least  one  daughter)  of  Edward  Mackmurdo, 
chemical  manufacturer,  of  Edmonton,  and  his 
wife  .Anne  Jones.  He  was  educated  at  Felsted 
School,  Essex.  .Apprenticed  to  the  architect,  T. 
Chatfield  Clarke,  he  moved  in  1873  into  the 
offices  of  James  Brooks.  Brooks  attended  to  cverv 
detail  of  his  churches  and  Mackmurdo  later 
acknowledged  his  debt  to  him  as  an  exemplar  of 
methodical  thoroughness. 

During  these  years  .Mackmurdo  absorbed  the 
main  aesthetic  and  moral  influences  that  were  to 
guide  him  through  his  life,  not  so  much  from 
immediate  masters  as  from  the  writings  of  John 
Ruskin,  Herbert  Spencer  (qq.v.j,  and  Auguste 
Comte.  Ruskin's  Ton  Oavi^era  was  probably 
Mackmurdo's  greatest  single  inspiration,  and  he 
modelled  his  first  pamphlet.  The  Immoralit)'  of 
Laidinjijor  Payment  oj  Interest  or  of  any  Usurious 
Gain  (1878),  on  into  this  Last  (1862).  .Most 
accounts  of  Mackmurdo's  early  life  state  that  he 
travelled  with  Ruskin  in  Italy  in  1874,  but  no 
mcnli<m  of  ihis  appears  in  any  contemporarv 
writings.  Study  of  .Mackmurdo's  character 
reveals  a  strong  vein  of  the  mountebank  and  many 
of  his  claims  seem  to  have  little  basis  in  fact.  I  le 
was  largely  self-taught  through  wide  reading  and 
atlcndance  at  public  lectures.  None  of  this 
»cri«»usly  detracts  from  his  achievement  as  an 
architect  and  designer  during  the  1880s  and 
tHtfOs:   a   fruitful   diversicm   from   his   lifelong 


obsession  with  monetary'  reform.  In  whatever  he 
did  he  displayed  a  strong  didactic  tendency  and 
was  always  guided  by  his  self-proclaimed  precept 
that  everv'  'social  organism  must  possess  a  definite 
physical  structure'. 

Mackmurdo  set  up  his  own  architectural  prac- 
tice at  20  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  in  1875; 
moving  to  20  Fitzroy  Street,  Bloomsburv,  in 
1888.  He  was  an  associate  of  the  RIB.A  from  1882 
to  1885.  Apart  from  a  cold-storage  warehouse  in 
Charterhouse  Street  in  the  Cit>  of  London,  his 
architectural  output  was  limited  to  a  handful  of 
houses  in  London  and  the  Manchester  area, 
including  25  Cadogan  Gardens,  Chelsea,  in  part- 
nership with  George  I  lornblower,  for  the  Austra- 
lian artist  Mortimer  Menpes.  Interesting  as  these 
houses  are  individually  they  barely  begin  to  sup- 
port Mackmurdo's  reputation,  which  rests  princi- 
pally upon  the  foundation  and  achievements  of 
the  Centur)  Guild. 

The  Centun,  Guild  was  founded  in  1882  'to 
render  all  branches  of  Art  the  sphere  no  longer  of 
the  tradesman  but  of  the  Artist'  as  Mackmurdo 
wrote  in  April  1882  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Guild  periodical.  The  Hohh)'  Horse.  The  Guild 
was  employed  in  cabinet-making,  decorative 
metalwork,  and  the  designing  of  wallpaper  and 
fabrics  involving  many  craftsmen.  Mackmurdo's 
own  designs  are  noted  tor  their  sinuous  patterns 
based  on  plant  and  bird  forms.  The  frontispiece 
of  his  book,  IVren's  Cit\'  Churches  (1883),  with  its 
swirling  pattern,  is  one  of  the  precursors  of  Eng- 
lish .Art  Nouveau,  as  is  his  famous  chair  of  similar 
date  with  its  fretted  back  with  a  design  of  sub- 
aqueous plants.  A  major  collection  of  the  Ciuild's 
work  is  in  the  William  Morris  Museum,  Wal- 
thamstow.  Unlike  C.  R.  Ashbee  [q.v.]  and  other 
confreres  within  the  guild-revival  movement, 
Mackmurdo  was  less  than  generous  in  acknow- 
ledging the  contributions  of  others.  During  the 
six  years  that  the  Centurv  Guild  existed  its  output 
was  modest,  though  its  participation  in  public 
exhibitions  gave  it  a  considerable  infiuence. 
Sadly,  the  underlying  amateurishness  of  the 
organization  could  not  stand  the  strain  and  the 
(iuild  disintegrated  in  1888.  .Mackmurdo  was 
also  involved  at  this  period  with  several  other  pio- 
neer reform  movements  such  as  the  Society  for 
the  Preser\  ation  of  .Ancient  Buildings,  the  I  lome 
.Arts  and  Industries  As.sociation,  and  the  Art  for 
Schools  .Association. 

In  1902  .Mackmurdo  married  l.li/a,  daughter 
of  the  musician  Richard  Carte.  He  retired  from 
architectural  practice  in  1906  and  concentrated 
once  again  on  his  Utopian  schemes  lor  social  and 
economic  refi)rm.  I  lis  major  book  on  the  subject. 
The  Human  Hive:  its  Life  and  Law,  was  published 
in  I92().  He  died  in  Wickliaiu  Bishop  15  March 
1942,  having  been  predeceased  by  his  wife. 
There  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 
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[Nikolaus  Pevsner,  'Arthur  H.  Mackmurdo',  Architec- 
tural Raiew,  vol.  Ixxxiii,  1938;  Aymer  \allance,  'Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Mackmurdo  and  the  Century  Guild',  Studio, 
vol.  x\i,  1899;  Trevor  Price,  'Curious  Mr.  .Mackmurdo' 
(thesis  for  degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Architecture,  Univer- 
sity of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  1981).] 

Pf.yton  Skjpwith 

MACKWORTH,  Humphrey  (1603- 165  4), 
administrator  and  politician,  was  born  27  January 
1603,  the  eldest  of  three  children  and  the  only 
son  of  Richard  Mackvvorth  {J.  1617)  of  Betton 
Strange,  Shropshire,  and  his  wife  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Lawrence  Cranage  of  Keele.  The 
family  held  property  in  several  parishes  south  of 
Shrewsbury .  Educated  at  Shrewsbun.'  School  and 
Gray's  Inn,  Mackworth  subsequently  practised 
law  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1638  he  became 
an  alderman  of  Shrewsburv  under  its  new  royal 
charter. 

Despite  connections  by  marriage  with  several 
Shropshire  Royalist  families,  from  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  Mackworth  was  a  parliamentarian  and 
was  condemned  by  a  royal  proclamation  of 
October  1642.  In  1643-4  he  was  appointed  by 
Parliament  to  a  string  of  Shropshire  committees, 
though  the  county  was  then  almost  entirely  in 
Royalist  hands.  Indeed,  .Mackworth  spent  part  of 
1644  in  Coventn,  where  he  held  a  stewardship. 
Although  he  played  only  a  minor  militar\  role  in 
the  war,  he  was  a  colonel  by  1 646  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Ludlow  in  .May. 

In  June  1646  Parliament  appointed  Mack- 
worth go\  ernor  of  Shrewsbury ,  an  office  he  held 
until  his  death.  In  .August  1648  he  suppressed 
Royalist  activity  in  the  area  and  in  .August  1 65 1  he 
firmly  rebutted  the  entreaties  of  Charles  Stuart 
and  his  army.  I  le  was  recorder  of  Shrewsbury 
from  November  1645,  of  Wenlock  from  Sep- 
tember 1647,  and  of  Bridgnorth  by  1653. 1  le  was 
named  to  all  the  parliamentan  committees  for 
Shropshire  from  1646  until  his  death.  In  1648  he 
was  appointed  an  attorney-general  for  north 
Wales  and  vice-chamberlain  of  Chester.  In  1649 
he  became  deputy  chief  justice  of  the  Chester  cir- 
cuit, in  which  capacity  he  presided  over  the  trials 
of  James  Stanley,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir 
Timothy  Fetherstonhaugh  [qq.v.],  and  John 
Benbowe  in  October  1 65 1 . 

On  2  Februarv  1654  the  council  of  state  of  the 
Protectorate  recommended  that  .Mackworth  be 
added  to  its  number.  With  Oliver  Cromwell's 
approval  he  took  his  seat  on  7  Februarv ,  bringing 
his  legal  and  administrative  experience  to  the 
task,  and  he  attended  all  but  a  handful  of 
recorded  meetings  between  7  Februarv  and  5 
December.  He  was  also  on  many  council  com- 
mittees, and  chaired  the  committee  which 
excluded  some  members  of  the  first  Protectorate 
Parliament.  Mackworth  himself  was  returned  as 
MP  for  Shropshire  and  was  active  within  the 


House,  nominated  to  sixteen  committees 
between  September  and  December. 

Mackworth  married  firstly,  by  May  1624, 
Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas  \\  aller  of  Beacons- 
field,  who  died  in  1636,  and  secondly,  on  12  July 
1638,  Marv,  daughter  of  Thomas  Venables.  By 
his  first  wife  he  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  By  his  second  he  had  a  son  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  daughter  born  1641.  Richard 
Gough  [q.v.],  in  whose  Histur)'  ofMyddle  (ed.  D. 
Hey,  1 981)  Mackworth  occasionally  appears  as 
'Judge  .\Iackworth',  erroneously  gives  him  a  third 
wife.  In  fact,  his  second  wife  outlived  him  by  a 
quarter  of  a  centurv.  .Mackworth  died  in 
December  1654  at  the  mews  house  he  held  as  a 
councillor.  I  le  was  buried  in  W  estminster  .Abbey 
on  the  night  of  26  December.  In  1660  his  corpse 
was  disinterred  and  dumped  in  a  pit  near  St  Mar- 
garet's church. 

IJ.  B.  Blakeway,  'History  of  Shrewsbury  Hundred  or 
Liberties',  Transactions  uj  the  Shropshire  Archaeological 
and  Satural  Historf  Society  2nd  series,  vol.  i,  1888-9; 
H.  r.  W  eyman,  'Shropshire  .Members  of  Parliament', 
ibid.,  4th  series,  vol.  xi,  1927-8;  H.  Johnstone,  'Two 
Governors  of  Shre\\sbury ',  English  Historical Reiiew,  \ol. 
xx\i,  1911;  Commons  Jfourtials;  Calendars  of  State  Papers 
Domestic-  British  Libran  .Add.  -MS  35962;  Public 
Record  Office,  SP  18,  SP  2S,  SP  28.  C  142,  Ward  5, 
Ward  7,  PROB  11,  PROB  12.)  Pktkr  Galnt 

MACLAREN-ROSS,  James  ('Julian')  (1912- 
1964),  writer,  was  born  7  July  1912  at  18  \Vhit- 
worth  Road,  Norwood,  Croydon,  as  James 
.McLaren  Ross.  ('Julian'  and  the  hyphenated  sur- 
name were  adopted  before  his  first  marriage.)  1  le 
was  the  younger  son  and  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren of  John  Lambden  Ross,  described  as  'of 
independent  means'  on  the  birth  certificate,  who 
was  of  mixed  Scottish  and  Latin  .American  blood, 
born  in  Havana,  and  his  wife  Gertrude  Mary  Pol- 
lok,  who  had  been  born  in  Calcutta,  the  daughter 
of  a  colonel  in  the  Indian  Army. 

I  le  was  educated  in  France,  the  family  having 
moved  to  the  Bouches-du-Rhone  when  he  was 
about  nine.  His  command  of  argot  acquired  in 
these  years  was  impressively  demonstrated  in 
translations  of  Raymond  Queneau  (1950)  and 
Georges  Simenon  (1955).  By  1935  he  had 
returned  to  England  and  in  the  following  year 
married  an  actress,  eight  years  older  than  himself, 
Elsie  Elizabeth  .Man  Gott,  a  marriage  celebrated, 
since  he  had  been  baptized  into  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  in  St  James's,  Spanish  Place.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Barraclough  Gott, 
civil  engineer.  The  marriage  lasted  only  six 
months. 

By  the  late  1930s  any  money  he  may  have 
received  from  his  father  had  come  to  an  end.  1  le 
took  a  job  selling  vacuum  cleaners,  an  experience 
used  in  his  novel  Oj  Line  and  Ihinger  (1947), 
afterwards  becoming  unemployed.  He  had  been 
writing  short  stories  and  inventing  film  scripts 
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since  his  childhood  but  it  was  not  until  1940  that 
one  was  accepted  for  publication  by  Cyril  Con- 
nolly [q.v.]  in  Horizon.  'A  Bit  of  a  Smash  in  Mad- 
ras', told  in  the  words  of  an  English  employee  of  a 
company  in  the  east,  had  all  the  best  qualities  of 
his  prose:  pace,  realism  (Connolly  was  amazed  to 
learn  that  he  had  never  been  in  India),  exact 
rendering  of  the  spoken  word.  (He  had  been 
influenced  by  Ernest  Hemingway  and  others  in 
'trying  to  create  a  completely  English  equivalent 
to  the  American  vernacular'.)  At  a  time  when  new 
voung  w  riters  w  ere  in  keen  demand  the  ston,  had 
an  instant  success.  (Sir)  Rupert  Hart-Davis,  then 
a  director  of  Jonathan  Cape,  wrote  offering  to 
publish  a  volume  of  short  stories. 

In  July  1940  Maclaren-Ross  was  called  up  and 
joined  the  Essex  Regiment,  later  transferring  to 
the  Suflblks.  He  never  rose  above  the  rank  of 
lance-corporal,  but  a  posting  as  an  orderly  room 
clerk  on  Uie  east  coast  gave  him  leisure  to  write 
short  stories  of  army  life,  published  in  Horizon 
and  other  periodicals.  His  military  career  ended 
with  a  sentence  of  twenty-eight  days'  detention 
for  absence  without  leave.  He  was  discharged  in 
August  1943  and  dedicated  his  first  volume  of 
short  stories  {The  Stuff lo  Give  the  Troops,  1944)  to 
Hart-Davis,  by  then  adjutant  of  the  6th  battalion 
Coldstream  Guards,  who  had  saved  him  from  a 
court  martial. 

For  a  time  he  collaborated  with  Dylan  Thomas 
[q.v.]  on  scripts  for  documentary  films  for  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  afterwards  reverting  to 
freelance  writing.  By  1947  three  collections  of 
short  stories  and  two  short  novels  had  been  pub- 
lished. Thereafter  financial  stress  obliged  him  to 
concentrate  increasingly  on  short  pieces.  He  pre- 
ferred to  work  by  night,  producing  his  manus- 
cripts in  a  small  even  hand  ready  for  the  printer. 
The  day  was  devoted  to  a  round  of  the  pubs  and 
clubs  of  Soho,  the  Wheatshcaf,  the  Highlander, 
the  Scala  restaurant,  later  the  Mandrake  Club. 
Nearly  six  feet  tall,  with  dark  hair  brushed  back- 
wards, dressed  in  a  light  suit  (white  corduroy  at 
one  period),  a  teddy-bear  coat,  and  scuffed  suede 
shoes,  carrying  a  malacca  cane  with  a  gold  knob 
when  affluent,  otherwise  silver,  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  these  haunts:  'a  dangerous 
dandy',  the  New  Zealand  author  Dan  Davin,  des- 
cribed him,  'one  of  an  army  of  one'.  The  charac- 
ter of  X.  TrapncI,  for  which  he  .ser\'ed  as  model, 
in  Anthony  Powell's//  Dance  to  the  Music  oj  Time 
(12  vols.,  1951-75)  gives  an  impression  of  the 
persona  he  created  for  himself. 

He  was  a  sound  critic,  with  a  phenomenal 
knowledge  of  twentieth-century  novels  and  films; 
he  contributed  reviews  to  the  Times  Literary  Sup- 
plement and  other  papers,  and  parodies  to  Punch 
(collected  in  The  Funny  Bone,  1956).  A  first 
volume  of  autobiography  (The  Weepinn  and  the 
Laughter)  appeared  in  1953.  But  he  was  unable  to 
renew  the  sources  of  his  inspiration  and  his  last 


novels  were  failures.  I  lis  last  years  were  ravaged 
by  financial  crises.  I  le  died  suddenly  of  a  heart 
attack  in  St  Charles  Hospital,  Kensington,  3 
November  1964. 

After  the  failure  of  his  first  marriage,  in  1958 
he  married  MoUie  Bella  ('Diana'),  daughter  of 
George  Vincent  Sturgeon,  schoolmaster,  and  the 
niece  of  Leonard  Woolf  [q.v.].  They  had  one  son. 

[J.  .Maclaren-Ross,  The  Weeping  and  the  Laughter,  1953, 
and  .Memoirs  of  the  Forties,  1965;  D.  M.  Davin,  Closing 
Times,  1975;  .Anthony  Powell,  The  Strangers  all  are  Gone, 
1982;  Rupert  Hart-Davis,  Power  of  Chance,  1991.] 

A.  R.  A.  HoBSON 

MacLAUCHLAN,  Henry  (1792-1882),  sur- 
veyor, geologist,  and  archaeologist,  was  born  at 
Landguard  Fort,  Suffolk,  26  .April  1792,  the 
elder  son  of  .Andrew  MacLauchlan,  Board  of 
Ordnance  storekeeper,  and  his  second  wife 
Martha  Haywood.  Following  his  father's  death  in 
1795  Henry  was  taken  to  Chichester  before  serv- 
ing as  a  cadet  in  the  Royal  Corps  of  Military  Sur- 
veyors and  Draftsmen  at  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  trained  as  a  military  surxeyor,  spending 
several  years  in  Cork,  but  along  with  most  other 
draftsmen  was  placed  on  half  pay  when  the  Corps 
disbanded  in  181 7.  From  1823-4  .MacLauchlan 
was  employed  by  the  Ordnance  Sur\'ey  in  Glou- 
cestershire, south  Wales,  and  Bedfordshire. 

In  1835,  as  one  of  the  few  suneyors  with  geo- 
logical knowledge,  he  was  seconded  to  work  with 
(Sir)  Henry  de  la  Beche  [q.v.]  to  add  geological 
data  to  the  Cornish  OS  sheets.  MacLauchlan  had 
been  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in 
1832  (he  read  papers  in  1833  and  i842),and  was 
acknowledged  by  W.  D.  Conybeare  and  G.  B. 
Greenough  [qq.v.],  both  eminent  geologists  of 
the  day.  By  1839  .MacLauchlan  transferred  back 
to  routine  OS  work  until  retiring  in  November 
1844,  although  his  cartographical  opinion  on 
future  scales  of  OS  maps  and  contouring  was 
sought  by  a  parliamentary  commission  in  1854. 

On  retirement  .MacLauchlan  returned  to 
Cornwall  with  the  assessionable  manors  com- 
mission, surxeying  hill  forts  and  linear  earth- 
works. I  lis  work  culminated  in  six  papers 
published  bcnveen  1847  and  1833  in  the. /««//«/ 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall. 

By  1848  .MacLauchlan  was  conducting  a  simi- 
lar suney  of  ancient  remains  in  the  North  Riding 
of  \'orkshire  for  Algernon  Percy,  1  ,ord  Prudhoe 
(later  fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland,  q.v.).  On 
its  successful  completion  and  publication 
(,-lrchaeolof;ical  Journal,  iH4()),  the  duke  commis- 
sioned MacLauchlan  lo  undertake  further  field 
suneys  of  Watling  Street,  1  ladrian's  W  all,  the 
eastern  branch  of  Watling  Street,  and  other 
remains  in  Northumberland,  all  of  which  were 
carried  out  and  published  between  1850  and 
1867. 
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MacLauchlan  not  only  recorded  with  precision 
details  of  many  ancient  monuments,  some  of 
which  have  since  been  destroyed,  but  also  pro- 
vided accompanying  texts  based  on  his  sound 
obserxations.  Later  scholars  who  worked  on 
Roman  and  prehistoric  remains  in  the  north  of 
England  freely  acknowledge  their  debt  to  Mac- 
Lauchlan's  draughtsmanship,  accuracy,  and  out- 
standing physical  endeavours. 

MacLauchlan  never  married,  lodging  in  the 
Lambeth  and  Clapham  areas  of  London  when 
not  engaged  on  archaeological  work.  He  died  27 
January  1882  at  14  Liston  Road,  Clapham, 
Surrey. 

(British  Museum  Map  Room;  National  Museum  of 
Wales;  Alnwick  Castle  archives;  D.  B.  Charlton  and 
J.  C.  Day,  'Henr\  MacLauchlan:  Surveyor  and  Field 
Archaeologist'  in  Between  and  BtyonJ  the  Halls,  ed.  R. 
Miket  and  C.  Burgess,  i()'6i^\  Archaevlugia  Aeliana,  5th 
series,  vol.  xiii,  1985,  pp.  147-61.)  John  C.  D\\ 

MACLEAN,  George  (i  801-1847),  Gold  Coast 
administrator,  was  born  in  Keith,  Banffshire,  24 
Februar\  1801,  the  second  son  and  Hfth  child  in 
the  family  of  four  daughters  and  three  sons  of  the 
Revd  James  Maclean  and  his  hrst  wife  Elizabeth 
Tod.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education  or  early 
years  beyond  the  fact  that  from  1 8 1 5  to  1 8 1 7  he 
sened  as  an  ensign  in  the  27th  Foot  and  sub- 
sequently in  the  91st  Foot,  from  which  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1821. 
In  1826,  all  other  attempts  to  resume  his  militan* 
career  having  failed,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in 
the  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  West  Africa  he  was 
assigned  to  a  delegation  for  negotiating  peace 
terms  with  the  kingdom  of  Ashanti.  V\  hile  thus 
engaged  he  met  a  group  of  Ciold  Coast  traders  to 
whom  the  British  government,  eager  to  disen- 
tangle itself  from  the  political  strife  of  the  region, 
was  in  the  process  of  handing  over  its  instal- 
lations. They  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  his 
abilities  to  request  in  1829  that  he  be  relieved  of 
his  mihtan.  duties  and  appointed  president  of  the 
council  of  government  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
council  itself  proved  a  largely  inactive  body,  with 
the  result  that  from  1829  to  1844  he  was  able, 
thanks  to  his  personal  authority,  to  become  the 
chief  administrator,  lawmaker,  and,  indeed,  vir- 
tual ruler  of  the  Gold  Coast. 

His  principal  achievement  during  these  years 
was  to  create  an  alliance  of  small  coastal  tribes  to 
offset  the  militan.  might  of  the  inland  Ashanti. 
The  tiny  force  under  his  command,  less  than  200 
African  regulars  and  part-time  militia,  scarcely 
sufficed  to  garrison  the  forts.  I  lowever,  by  adept 
diplomacy,  he  was  able  to  impose  a  form  oi  piix 
Britanniai  on  what  had  hitherto  been  a  turbulent 
part  of  Africa  and  thereby  maintain  the  conditions 
best  suited  for  fostering  trade. 

While  in  England  on  furlough  in  1838  he  mar- 
ried the  poetess  Letitia  Landon  (L.  E.  L.,  q.v.), 


the  daughter  of  John  Landon,  a  partner  in  Adair's 
army  agency  in  Pall  Mall.  This  improbable  match 
and  Letitia's  sudden  death  (15  October  1838) 
shortly  after  arriving  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  gave 
rise  to  much  gossip  and  speculation  on  the  part  of 
her  literan  friends,  who  represented  Maclean  as 
an  ogre.  It  was  even  claimed  that  she  had  been 
poisoned  by  an  .\frican  wife  by  whom  Maclean 
was  credited  with  having  had  several  children. 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such  prior 
attachment  on  his  part.  \\  hat  the  evidence  does 
show  is  that  he  was  genuinely  fond  of  his  new  wife 
and  that  she  probably  died  of  a  heart  attack.  Mac- 
lean himself  is  described  by  E.  G.  L.  Bulwer- 
Lytton  (later  Baron  Lytton,  q.v.),  who  gave  the 
bride  away,  as  'a  dr>,  resened  hard-headed 
Scotchman,  of  indefatigable  activity.' 

The  form  of  personal  rule  which  Maclean 
established  inevitably  gave  rise  to  claims  that  he 
was,  if  not  actually  involved  in  slave-trading  and 
slave-holding,  insufficiently  energetic  in  combat- 
ing them.  What  more  he  could  have  done  is  hard 
to  see.  Nevertheless  these  suspicions  resulted  in 
his  being  removed  from  his  position  as  president 
in  1844  and  given  the  post  of  judicial  assessor, 
which  meant,  in  effect,  becoming  second-in- 
command  to  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Col- 
onial Office.  The  results  were  not  happy.  .Mac- 
lean, perhaps  fortunately,  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  witness  the  collapse  of  the  system  he 
had  built  up.  He  died  of  dysentery  in  Cape  Coast 
22  May  1847. 

[G.  E.  WtlQiMt,  Maclean  of  the  Gold  Coast,  1962.) 

Howard  rF.NjpEiu.F.Y 

MACLEAN,  Ida  Smedley  (1877-1944),  bio- 
chemist, was  born  in  Birmingham  14  June  1877, 
the  second  daughter  of  \\  illiam  T.  Smedley, 
chartered  accountant,  businessman,  and  phi- 
lanthropist, and  his  wife  .\nnk  Elizabeth  Duck- 
worth, daughter  of  a  Liverpool  coffee  merchant. 
Her  sister  Constance  married  Max\\ell  Armfield 
[q.v.].  She  grew  up  in  a  cultured  and  progressive 
home  atmosphere.  She  was  taught  by  her  mother 
till  she  was  nine,  when  she  entered  King 
Edward's  High  School,  Birmingham.  An  accom- 
plished pianist,  she  also  had  great  histrionic  gifts, 
but  had  little  time  to  pursue  these  interests  in 
later  years.  She  was  a  student  at  Newnham  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  from  1896  to  1899,  obtaining  a 
first  class  in  part  i  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos 
(1898)  and  a  second  class  in  part  ii  (1899).  From 
1 90 1  to  1903  she  held  a  Bathurst  studentship, 
doing  postgraduate  research  under  H.  E.  Arm- 
strong [q.v.]  at  the  Central  technical  College, 
London.  She  served  as  demonstrator  in 
chemistr)  at  Newnham  College  from  1903  to 
1906,  while  also  carrying  out  research  at  the 
Da\A-Faraday  research  laboraton  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  She  received  a  D.Sc.  from  London 
Universitv  in  1905. 
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In  igo6  she  was  appointed  assistant  lecturer  in 
the  chemistn  department  of  Manchester  Lniver- 
sit\ ,  the  first  woman  to  hold  a  staff  position  in  that 
department.  She  remained  there  for  four  years, 
during  which  time  she  conducted  researches  on 
the  optical  properties  of  organic  compounds.  In 
igio  she  returned  to  London  and  began  her  work 
in  biochemistry,  which  was  to  continue  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  She  held  one  of  the  hrst  Beit 
research  fellowships  (19 10-14),  and  worked  at 
the  Lister  Institute  for  Preventive  Medicine  with 
(Sir)  .Arthur  Harden  [q.v.].  She  became  a  staff 
member  of  the  Institute  in  1932.  During  World 
War  I  she  worked  at  the  Admiralty  on  various 
projects  of  national  importance,  including  the 
large-scale  production  of  acetone  from  starch  by 
fermentation. 

In  19 1 5,  in  recognition  of  her  early  biochemi- 
cal work,  she  received  the  Ellen  Richards  prize, 
an  award  presented  by  the  .American  .Association 
of  University  \\  omen  for  outstanding  research  by 
a  woman  scientist.  Her  special  interests  included 
fat  synthesis  from  carbohydrates,  and  the  bioche- 
mical function  of  the  fatty  acids  in  the  animal 
body.  .About  thirty  papers  on  this  work,  much  of  it 
collaborative,  appeared  in  the  Biochemical  journal 
between  1920  and  1941.  Her  monograph,  The 
Metabolism  of  Fat,  published  in  1943  as  the  hrst  of 
Methuen's  monographs  in  biochemistry,  sum- 
marized her  views  on  the  field,  in  which  she  was 
by  then  a  recognized  authority . 

Ida  Smedley  was  instrumental  in  advancing  the 
professional  status  of  university  women.  She  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  British  F"ederation  of 
University  Women,  from  which  grew  the  Inter- 
national Federation.  From  the  start  of  the  move- 
ment in  1907  she  held  high  office,  and  later 
sened  as  president  (1929-35).  She  was  also  a 
leader  in  the  struggle  for  admission  of  women  to 
fellowship  in  the  London  Chemical  Society.  This 
long-drawn-out  effort  finally  succeeded  in  1920, 
and  Ida  Smedley  was  the  first  woman  to  be  for- 
mally accepted  into  the  Society.  She  was  later  a 
member  of  its  council  (193 1-4).  From  1941  to 
1944  she  ser\ed  on  the  Cambridge  University 
women's  appointments  board. 

In  1913  she  married  I)r  I  lugh  .Maclean  (died 
1957),  later  professor  of  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  and  St  Thomas's  Hospital.  He 
was  the  son  of  1  lector  .Maclean.  They  had  one 
son,  born  in  19 14,  and  a  daughter,  born  in  1917. 
Ida  Smedley  died  2  .March  1944  in  a  nursing 
home  and  was  cremated  at  (i«)lders  Cireen. 

jObiluario  in  Juuniat  itjilic  CJiemiail  Society,  1^46,  pp. 
65-7,  \avnham  dutltfif  Rail  /.cllcr,  Januar\  ig45,  pp. 
co-i;  A<T»'«//«w  (JitleKf  Rcfiisltr,  iHiffy,  information  from 
M»  Ann  Philips,  librarian,  Ncwnham  (lolkgc  archi\cs.| 

Mar^  R.  S.  (^rkksk 

MACLEAN,  John  (1879- 1923),  revolutionary, 
Marxist  teacher,  and  Scottish  nationalist,  was 


born  in  Pollokshaws  14  .August  1879. 1  le  was  the 
sixth  child  of  working-class  parents,  Uaniel  .Mac- 
lean, crofter  and  later  potter,  and  his  wife  .Annie 
.McPhee,  the  grandson  on  one  side  of  crofters 
evicted  from  Mull  in  the  I  lighland  clearances,  on 
the  other  of  migrants  to  industrial  Strathclyde. 
.After  his  father's  early  death,  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  mother  and  educated  locally  and  at  Glas- 
gow University.  Convinced  that  education  was 
the  prime  path  to  political  formation,  he  became  a 
schoolmaster  and,  although  his  socialism  made  it 
hard  to  find  a  place,  he  was  appointed  to  one  by 
the  Govan  school  board. 

The  political  movements  of  the  1 900s  in  the 
Glasgow  region  had  their  own  peculiarities  but 
also  reflected  national  divisions.  Living  in  the 
most  aggressively  proletarian  cit\  in  Britain,  Mac- 
lean read  .Marx,  espoused  the  class  struggle, 
joined  the  Social  Democratic  P^ederation  in  1903, 
and  soon  began  to  write  articles  for  its  broadsheet 
Justice.  He  chose  vanguard  revolutionary  activity 
rather  than  the  programmatic  socialism  of  the 
Independent  Labour  Party,  and  began  both  to 
preach  a  doctrine  of  strikes  to  break  the  capitalist 
system,  and  to  teach  the  .Marxism  ol  Das  Kapital 
at  open  classes  in  Glasgow  halls.  James  Maxton 
[q.v.],  later  ILP  leader,  became  one  of  his  con- 
verts; and  by  1914  he  was  instructing  the  largest 
economic  classes  in  Europe.  He  later  helped  to 
found  the  Scottish  Labour  College  in  19 18. 

.Maclean  was  a  teacher  and  prophet  rather  than 
a  party  leader.  Few  disciples  followed  him,  his 
purist  rigour  being  unsuited  to  compromise  or  the 
political  infighting  which  wracked  the  sectarian 
Left.  But  \\  orld  W  ar  1  gave  him  the  chance  to 
stand  on  internationalist  ground  with  an  uncom- 
promising fervour  and  personal  courage  that  gave 
him  a  status  denied  to  most  of  the  others,  whose 
work  lay  in  the  factories  and  in  the  shop  stewards' 
movement.  I  le  campaigned  against  the  war  itself 
and  against  militar>  and  industrial  conscription, 
and  helped  to  organize  the  early  rent  strikes  in 
1915-16. 1  lis  pacifism  was  couched  in  the  violent 
language  of  subversion  and  revolution,  and  long 
before  191 7  he  began  to  look  for  a  distinctive 
Scottish  way  out  of  the  war.  This  caused  his  dis- 
missal by  the  school  board  and  disfavour  from  the 
Clyde  workers  committee;  indeed,  his  closest 
political  contacts  befi)re  the  Rus.sian  revolution 
were  with  followers  of  Trotsky. 

All  the  (ilasgow  Left  groups  suffered  from  the 
countermeasures  introduced  during  i()i6  by  the 
government  of  11.  II.  Asquith  (later  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Asquith).  But  .Maclean  made  no 
attempt  lo  hide  his  political  subversion.  1  le  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  the  first  lime  in  April  1916. 
A  revolulionar\  outburst  from  the  dock  may  have 
contributed  lo  his  ihree-year  sentence.  In  prison 
he  acquired  heroic  status,  but  the  conditions  of 
Gallon  gaol  began  to  undermine  his  health,  and 
he  was  absent  through  the  crucial  period  in  19 16 
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when  David  Lloyd  George  (later  Earl  Lloyd - 
George  of  Dwytbr)  re-established  government 
authority  over  munitions  production,  and  when 
the  Labour  Party  was  incorporated  in  the  war 
effort. 

After  the  Februar)  revolution  in  Russia,  dem- 
onstrations by  the  Glasgow  shop  stewards  indi- 
cated to  the  authorities  that  Maclean  was  more  of 
a  risk  in  prison  than  outside.  I  le  was  released  in 
June  1 91 6  but,  instead  of  campaigning  for  nego- 
tiated peace,  argued  (now  to  classes  of  1,500  stu- 
dents) that  the  revolutionar\  crux  had  arrived. 
I  lis  advocacy  of  soldiers'  and  workers'  councils 
put  him  wholly  at  variance  with  the  Labour  mo\e- 
ment  as  it  regrouped  on  a  parliamentan,  socialist 
programme  late  in  19 17;  but  it  won  him  from 
Lenin  and  Lir^inov  the  title  of  Hrst  Bolshevik 
consul  for  Britain,  based  in  Scotland.  For  a  few 
months  he  stood  on  a  European  par  with  Adler 
and  Liebknecht  and  tried  to  take  responsibilit) 
for  Russians  interned  after  the  Brest-Litovsk 
peace.  But  any  chance  that  the  British  (or  Scot- 
tish) Communist  Party  would  form  around  him 
was  lost  when  he  was  again  arrested  in  April  1918 
and  sentenced  to  Hve  years  with  hard  labour. 
Imprisonment  has  to  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the 
Cjerman  breakthrough  in  France,  and  fears  about 
what  would  happen  in  (ilasgow  on  May  day  191 8; 
it  removed  him  from  influence,  even  though  he 
stood  as  candidate  for  the  Gorbals  in  Glasgow  in 
the  1 91 8  election  and  attracted  7,436  votes 
against  G.  N.  Barnes  [q.v.]. 

Released  after  the  armistice,  but  with  health 
broken  by  hunger  strikes,  prone  to  paranoiac  sus- 
picions, and  deserted  by  most  of  his  former  col- 
leagues, Maclean  fought  two  last  campaigns:  in 
1919  to  prevent  allied  counter-revolution  in  the 
Soviet  Union — in  concert  with  Sinn  Fein — and 
in  1920  to  create  a  distinctive  Scottish  Commu- 
nist Part).  I  le  lost  against  the  coalition  of  Marxist 
groups  which,  with  Lenin's  approval,  formed  the 
Communist  Part>  of  Great  Britain.  1  le  then  put 
his  last  efforts  into  a  Scottish  W  orkers'  Republi- 
can Part)  and,  after  further  imprisonment, 
reverted  to  a  sort  of  nationalistic  anarchism.  He 
was  reviled  by  the  Bolshevized  CPGB,  the  ILP, 
and  the  Labour  Part\. 

Maclean  was  never  a  politician  and  fell  foul  of 
those  on  the  left  who  were,  who  used  and  then 
discarded  him.  Mis  legacy  lies  in  his  teaching,  and 
his  belief  that  a  Scottish  revolutionar\  internatio- 
nalism could  be  sustained  within  the  world  com- 
munist movement. 

He  married  Agnes  Wood,  a  nurse,  in  1909. 
She  w  as  the  daughter  of  James  Wood,  plasterer, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stothard.  I'he  .Macleans 
had  two  daughters.  1  le  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Cilasgow  29  November  1923. 

I  Maclean's  private  papers  in  the  National  l.ibrar)  of 
Scotland;  B.J.  Ripley  and  J.  Wcllu^h,  Jfolin  Maclean, 
1989;  W.  Kendall,  The  Raolutionaty  Muveineni  in  Britain 


igoo-2i,  1969;  interviews  with  contemporaries.! 

k.  MlDDLKMAS 

MACMILLAN,  Kirkpatrick  (181 2-1878), 
inventor  of  the  pedal  bicycle,  was  born  in  the  par- 
ish of  Keir  near  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  and 
baptized  18  September  181 2.  He  was  the  fifth 
son  (the  eldest  of  whom  died  aged  thirteen)  of 
Robert  Macmillan,  blacksmith  at  Courthill 
Smith),  and  his  wife  Mar)  .\uld.  There  were  also 
at  least  three  younger  sisters  in  the  family. 

Kirkpatrick  helped  his  father  at  the  forge, 
worked  on  a  neighbouring  farm,  got  a  job  as  a 
coachman,  and  at  t\\  ent)  -two  became  an  assistant 
to  the  blacksmith  of  \\  alter  Scott,  fifth  Duke  of 
Buccleuch  [q.v.],  at  Drumlanrig. 

Some  time  afterwards  he  chanced  to  see  a 
hobby-horse  being  ridden  along  a  nearby  road, 
and  w  as  struck  with  the  notion  of  making  one  for 
himself  This  he  did,  and  when  he  had  learned  to 
ride  it  he  realized  what  a  radical  improvement  it 
would  be  if  he  could  propel  it  without  putting  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  .\t  about  this  time  he  returned 
to  Courthill  to  assist  his  father,  and  so  he  w  as  able 
to  use  all  the  resources  of  the  smithy  to  make  the 
kind  of  machine  that  was  in  his  mind.  He  com- 
pleted h  about  the  end  of  1839,  and  quickly  mas- 
tered the  art  of  riding  it  on  the  rough  countr)' 
roads,  so  that  he  was  soon  accustomed  to  making 
the  fourteen-mile  journey  to  Dumfries  in  less 
than  an  hour.  This  first  pedal  bicycle  was  pro- 
pelled b)  a  horizontal  reciprocating  movement  of 
the  rider's  feet  on  the  pedals.  This  movement  was 
transmitted  to  cranks  on  the  rear  wheel  by  con- 
necting rods;  the  machine  w  eighed  almost  exactly 
half  a  hundredweight  and  the  physical  effort 
required  to  ride  it  must  have  been  ver)  consider- 
able. 

In  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  Macmillan's 
next  exploit,  in  June  1842,  was  to  ride  the  sevent)' 
miles  into  Glasgow,  a  trip  which  took  him  two 
days  and  resulted  in  his  being  fined  the  sum  of 
five  shillings  for  causing  a  slight  injur)  to  a  small 
girl  who  ran  across  his  path.  He  never  thought  of 
patenting  his  invention  or  tr)ing  to  make  any 
money  out  of  it,  but  others  who  saw  it  w  ere  not 
slow  to  realize  its  potential,  and  soon  copies 
began  to  appear  and  were  sold  for  £6  or  £7  each. 
Ga\in  Dalzell  of  Lesmahagow  copied  his 
machine  in  1 846  and  passed  on  the  details  to  so 
many  people  that  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  bicycle. 

With  all  these  developments  .Macmillan  was 
quite  unconcerned,  preferring  to  enjoy  the  quiet 
countr)  life  he  was  used  to.  Shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1854  he  married  Elizabeth 
Gordon  Goldie  (died  1865).  Of  their  six  children 
only  a  son  and  a  daughter  survived.  .After  his 
wife's  early  death  Macmillan's  sister  .Ann  became 
his  housekeeper  and  looked  after  his  two  young 
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children.  Macmillan  died  in  Courthill  26  January 
1878. 

[G.  Irving,  The  Devil  on  Wheels,  1986;  \.  G.  Clayton, 
'The  First  Bicycle',  Boneshaker,  no.  cxiii,  spring  1987.) 

Ronald  .M.  Birse 

JVLACMILLAX,  William  Miller  (1885- 1974), 
historian,  was  born  in  .\berdeen  i  October  1885, 
the  youngest  child  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters  of  the  Revd  John  Macmillan, 
Scottish  Free  Church  minister  and  schoolmaster, 
who  had  ser\ed  as  a  missionary  in  India,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Caid  Lindsay.  In  1 89 1  the  family 
emigrated  to  Cape  Colony,  and  his  father  lec- 
tured at  \'ictoria  College,  Stellenbosch  (later 
Stellenbosch  University)  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
college  hostel.  Macmillan  yvas  educated  at  Stel- 
lenbosch Boys'  High  School.  In  1903  he  went  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  as  one  of  the  first 
Rhodes  scholars  and  in  1906  he  gained  a  second- 
class  degree  in  modern  history.  He  studied 
further  at  .Aberdeen,  Glasgoyv,  and  Berlin  before 
being  appointed  lecturer  in  history  and  econ- 
omics at  Rhodes  University  College,  Graham- 
stow  n,  in  191 1.  Here  he  embarked  on  research 
into  poverty  and  the  land  question,  publishing 
The  South  African  Agrarian  Problem  ( 1 9 1 9). 

In  191 7  .\Iacmillan  took  the  chair  of  history  at 
the  Johannesburg  School  of  Mines  (later  the 
University  of  the  Witsvatersrand)  where  he 
worked  on  the  radical  Scots  missionary  Dr  John 
Philip.  I  lis  analyses  of  the  historic  relations  of 
black  and  yvhite  in  the  Cape,  The  Cape  Colour 
Qiiestion  (1927)  andBantu,  Boer  and  Briton  (1929), 
illuminated  for  him  'this  African  and  World  Race 
Problem,  ever  increasingly  urgent  in  our  day'.  In 
Complex  South  Africa  (1930)  he  emphasized  the 
existence  of  a  'common  society',  history  under- 
pinning his  political  opposition  to  the  segregation 
policies  of  successive  South  African  govern- 
ments. Membership  of  the  Johannesburg  Joint 
Council  of  Europeans  and  Natives,  an  interracial 
forum  of  di.scu.ssion  and  protest,  led  him  to  advo- 
cate co-operation  with  the  progressive  black  elite, 
incorporation  rather  than  segregation.  Macmil- 
lan's  personal  example  inspired  a  generation  of 
liberal  historians:  .Margaret  I  lodgson  (Ballinger), 
Cornelius  de  Kiewiet,  J.  S.  .Vlarais,  and  (Dame) 
Luc7  Sutherland  [q.v.J.  In  1932  his  speeches  and 
articles  incurred  governmental  censure  of  the 
university.  Dissuaded  from  resigning,  .Macmillan 
t(M)k  extended  leave  rather  than  restrain  his  pub- 
lic utterances.  After  travelling  in  Africa  he  settled 
in  Hrilain,  resigning  his  chair  in  1933. 

Without  salaried  employment,  Macmillan 
turned  journalist.  I  lelped  by  research  grants  and 
an  association  with  All  Souls  C^ollege,  Oxford,  he 
wrote  pioneering  studies  of  social  change  in 
Africa  which  were  published  as  Africa  Emergeut 
(193K,  1949)  and  used  by  Lord  I  lailey  (first 
liaron  1  lailey,  q.v.)  in  preparing  the  African  Sur- 


ve)'  (1938).  He  became  a  prominent  critic  of 
indirect  rule  and  colonial  self-sufficiency;  in  the 
London  group  on  African  affairs  he  opposed  the 
transfer  of  Bechuanaland,  Basutoland,  and  Swa- 
ziland to  South  Africa.  His  graphic  denunciation 
of  neglect  in  the  West  Indies,  Warning  from  the 
West  Indies  (1936),  appeared  months  before 
serious  West  Indian  riots,  lending  force  to  his 
advocacy  of  reconstruction  by  colonial  develop- 
ment. His  arguments  for  revitalizing  the  colonies 
yvere  realized  in  more  active  policies  promoting 
colonial  change.  PYom  1936  he  joined  the  parlia- 
mentary labour  advisory  committee,  opposing 
land  bills  in  Kenya  and  Southern  Rhodesia.  From 
African  experience  he  identified  'the  real  colonial 
problem'  as  'natural  poverty'  and  'conquering 
nature  in  tropical  conditions'.  Membership  of  the 
advisory-  committee  on  education  in  the  colonies 
(1940-3)  confirmed  his  preoccupation  yvith  'the 
"emergent"  African  yvho  must  be  the  architect  of 
the  future';  but,  as  British  Council  representative 
in  West  Africa  (1943-5),  he  became  disillusioned 
with  'the  nearly  highbroyv'.  He  was  appointed 
director  of  colonial  studies  at  the  University  of  St 
Andreyvs,  Scotland  (1947-54),  continuing  reg- 
ular broadcasts  as  an  African  obsery  er.  As  acting 
professor  of  history  at  the  University-  College  of 
the  West  Indies  (1954)  he  began  The  Road  to  Self- 
Rule  (1959).  While  encouraging  yvesternized 
intelligentsias,  he  did  not  come  to  terms  yvith  their 
nationalisms,  yvhether  he  yvas  lecturing  in  South 
Africa  (1949),  advising  on  local  government  in 
Tanganyika  (i  950),  obsery  ing  the  Seretse  Khama 
[q.v.]  affair  in  Bechuanaland  (195 1),  or  surveying 
the  possibilities  for  a  Central  African  Federation 
(1952).  He  visited  southern  Africa  regularly  until 
1973.  Honorary  degrees  were  conferred  on  him 
by  Oxford  (1957),  Natal  (1962),  and  Edinburgh 

(1974)- 

In  19 1 3  he  married  Jean,  daughter  ot  John 
Sutherland,  headmaster.  They  had  no  children. 
Folloyving  their  divorce  in  1933,  he  married 
Mona,  daughter  of  Sir  I  lugh  Justin  1  weedie, 
RN.  They  had  two  sons  and  tyvo  daughters.  .Mac- 
millan died  23  October  1974  in  LongWittenham. 

|\\  .  M.  Macmillan,  I/)'. S'«////;.|/n(V/«  Yean,  i()75;  Mona 
Macmillan,  C.hamftion  (f  Afnai:  W.  W.  Mdiiiiilliin.  the 
Seaind  Phase,  privately  printed,  1985;  Hugh  Macmillan 
and  Shula  Marks  (<:{\s.),  Africa  and  Emftire:  W.  M.  Mac- 
niillan,  llislorian  and  Social  Critic,  1 989;  1  .ucv  S.  Siither- 
lanil,  'William  Miller  Macmillan:  an  Appreciation'  in 
Kermeth  Kirkwood  (ed.),.  |//-/(V//;.  |//(//n  ///,  St  Antony's 
I'apers  no.  21,  1969.]  I)i  horam  I.avin 

McNAUGHT,  William  (1813-1881),  mechani- 
cal engineer,  was  born  in  Paisley,  near  Cilasgow, 
27  .May  1813,  the  son  ot  John  .McNaught,  steatn 
engineer  of  Glasgow,  and  his  wite  .Mary  I  .indsay. 
I  le  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  ol  fourteen  to 
Robert  Napier  |q.v.|  at  the  \  ulcan  works  in  Cilas- 
gow, at  the  same  time  attending  classes  at  the 
Andersonian  Institution  in  the  citv.  After  he  had 
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completed  his  apprenticeship  he  went  out  to  India 
as  manager  of  the  Fort  Gloster  mills,  but  after 
three  years  returned  to  Glasgow  and  in  1838 
joined  his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  steam- 
engine  accessories.  He  became  aware  that  the 
Boulton  &  Watt  steam-engines  installed  in  so 
many  factories  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  could  no  longer  be  coaxed  to  pro- 
duce more  pow  er  to  meet  ever-grow  ing  demands, 
and  he  came  up  w ith  a  very  elegant  solution  which 
prolonged  the  useful  life  of  these  engines  by  many 
years. 

Boulton  &  Watt's  beam  engines  employed 
large  cylinders  operating  at  low  steam  pressures, 
and  McNaught's  expedient  consisted  of  the 
addition  of  a  small  higher-pressure  cylinder  act- 
ing on  the  other  half  of  the  beam  about  midway 
along  its  length,  with  an  appropriately  shorter 
stroke,  exhausting  its  steam  into  the  original  low- 
pressure  cylinder.  This  process  of  compounding, 
which  he  patented  in  1845,  came  to  be  known  as 
'McNaughting',  and  as  it  was  relatively  inexpen- 
sive (even  though  new  boilers  were  required  to 
supply  steam  at  the  higher  pressure)  it  was  very 
popular  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

\IcNaught  moved  to  Lancashire  in  1 849,  and 
the  firm  of  J.  &  \V.  McNaught  was  established  in 
i860,  acquiring  new  premises  in  Rochdale  in 
1862,  and  remaining  in  business  until  1914.  lie 
also  invented  an  improved  form  of  the  steam- 
engine  indicator,  making  it  more  suitable  for 
higher  speeds  and  pressures,  which  he  patented 
in  1 850.  In  1 859  he  look  a  leading  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  Boiler  Insurance  and  Steam  Power 
Company,  becoming  chairman  in  1865. 

McNaught  died  in  Manchester  8  January 
1 88 1 ,  leaving  a  w  idovv  and  a  grow  n-up  family;  two 
of  his  sons  continued  to  carry  on  their  father's 
business. 

[H.  W.  Dickinson,  A  Short  History  of  the  Steam  Engine, 
1939,  2nd  edn.  1963;  Engineer,  vol.  li,  1881,  p.  53; 
Engineering,  vol.  xxxi,  1881,  p.  66.)    Ronald  M.  Birsf 

MACONOCHIE,  Alexander  (1787- 1860),  geo- 
grapher and  penal  reformer,  was  born  1 1  Febru- 
ary 1787  in  Edinburgh,  the  only  child  of  the 
second  marriage  of  Alexander  .M'Konochie  (the 
later  spelling  was  adopted  in  1832),  a  lawyer  and 
commissioner  for  the  Board  of  Customs  for  Scot- 
land, who  died  in  1796,  and  his  wife  Ann  Mar- 
garet. The  young  Maconochie  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Allan  Maconochie  (Lord 
.Meadowbank,  q.v.),  a  close  kinsman,  later  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Scotland.  Until  he  was 
Hfteen  he  had  private  tuition  w  hich  concentrated 
on  classics  and  law,  but  in  August  1803  he  was 
able,  with  much  difhculty ,  to  break  away  to  sea, 
entering  the  Royal  Na\T  in  1803. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  Maconochie 
sened  in  the  West  Indies  under  .\dmiral  Sir 


Alexander  Cochrane  [q.v.].  Promoted  lieutenant 
in  the  brig  Grasshopper,  he  was  driven  ashore 
on  the  Helder  in  December  1 8 1 1 .  He  was 
imprisoned  at  \'erdun  from  181 1  until  his  release 
in  18 14.  Rejoining  the  fleet,  he  was  promoted  to 
commander  but  was  soon  paid  off  In  1 8 1 5  he  w  as 
placed  on  the  reserve  list  and  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh. He  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  captain  in 

In  Edinburgh  he  published  his  hrst  pamphlet, 
Cunsideratiom  on  the  Prophet)'  of  Establishing  a  Col- 
ony on  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  1 8 1 6.  In  1 8 1 8 
he  published  his  longest  work,  a  study  of  the  Paci- 
fic, w  hich  he  had  never  visited:./  Sutnmar)'  I  ieiv  of 
the  Statistics  and  Existing  Commerce  of  the  Principal 
Shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  \s  farming  in  North 
Queensferry,  Fife,  proved  unprofitable,  he 
moved  to  London  in  1828.  .\\  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  on  16  July 
1830,  he  was  appointed  its  secretary,  and  on  16 
November  1833  the  Hrst  professor  of  geography 
in  the  University  of  London. 

He  resigned  in  1836  to  accompany  Sir  John 
Franklin  [q.v.]  to  \'an  Dieman's  Land  as  his 
private  secretary.  Before  embarking  he  was 
honoured  as  knight  of  the  Royal  Hanoverian 
Guelphic  Order.  This  change  of  career  was 
prompted  by  his  enthusiasm  to  study  the  Pacific. 
Before  he  left,  the  Society  for  the  Impro\ement  of 
Prison  Discipline  asked  him  to  report  on  the 
treatment  of  convicts  in  \  an  Dieman's  Land.  His 
report,  an  Essay  on  Cornict  Discipline  (1838),  was 
so  condemnatory  of  official  policy  that  Franklin 
dismissed  him  in  1838. 1  le  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  penal  colony  on  Norfolk  Island  in 
1 840.  He  remained  there  until  he  was  dismissed 
in  1844. 

.Maconochie  was  the  originator  of  the  'mark' 
system  of  prison  discipline,  which  was  based  on 
the  comiction  that  the  state  has  a  duty  to  reform 
criminals,  and  that  positi\e  encouragement  was 
more  effecti\e  than  punitive  measures.  There 
should  be  the  opportunity  to  earn  release  by 
acquiring  marks  by  diligence.  His  methods  dis- 
turbed traditionalists  as  insufficiently  punitive. 
He  was  dismissed  by  the  colonial  secretary,  Lord 
Stanley  (later  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby,  q.v.), 
despite  acknowledgement  that  'his  efforts  appear 
to  be  rew  arded  by  the  decline  of  crimes  of  viol- 
ence and  outrage  and  by  the  growth  of  humane 
and  kindly  feeling  in  the  minds  of  persons  under 
his  care.'  He  returned  to  England  in  1 844  but  was 
unemployed  e.xcept  for  a  brief  tenure  of  the  post 
of  governor  of  the  new  prison  in  Birmingham  in 
1849-51,  before  dismissal. 

Maconochie  was  a  pioneer  in  unrelated  disci- 
plines but  it  was  as  a  penal  reformer  that  he  was 
most  influential.  I  lis  philosophy  was  embodied  in 
the  declaration  of  principles  at  Cincinnati  in 
1877,  founding  modern  penology.  .Above  all,  his 
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lasting  legacy  was  his  determination  to  reform 
criminals. 

In  1822  he  married  \lar>-  Hutton  Browne, 
from  Bamburgh,  Northumberland.  They  had 
seven  children.  Maconochie  died  25  October 
i860  in  Morden,  Surrey. 

[Captain  Maconochie,  .Vor/o//t />7d«^,  1847;  J.  \.  Barn, 
Alexander  Maconochie  of  \orfolk  Island,  1958;  R.  Gerard 
Ward,  'Captain  Alexander  Maconochie',  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  cxxvi,  December  i960;  family  archives.] 

Michael  F.  G.  Selby 

MACPHERSON,  Sir  John  Stuart  (1898-197 1), 
colonial  governor  and  civil  sen  ant,  was  born  25 
.\ugust  1898  in  Edinburgh,  the  elder  son  of 
James  Peterkin  Macpherson,  JP  of  Edinburgh, 
hotel  manager,  and  his  wife  Annabelle  Yvill 
Anderson.  He  was  educated  at  George  \\  atson's 
College  and  Edinburgh  Universit)  (MA,  1921). 
In  191 7  he  was  commissioned  into  the  Argyll  and 
Sutherland  Highlanders.  .\  w  ound  resulted  in  his 
having  to  wear  a  steel  corset  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
(an  extra  discomfort  in  the  tropics)  and  also  in 
total  deafness  in  one  ear.  F"ew  ever  became  aware 
of  these  constraints. 

Passing  the  Eastern  Cadetships  competitive 
examination,  Macpherson  was  posted  in  1921  to 
the  Federated  Malay  States.  He  quickly  made  his 
mark  as  a  district  administrator.  In  1933  this  pro- 
mise of  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Colonial 
Senice  was  acknowledged  by  secondment  to  the 
Colonial  Office.  Hardly  had  he  returned  to 
Malaya  in  1935  than  he  was  again  on  the  upward 
ladder:  in  1937  in  the  conventional  testing 
ground  of  an  .\frican  secretariat,  Lagos,  followed 
in  1939  by  promotion  to  the  difficult  post  of  chief 
secretar\  of  troubled  Palestine.  The  relationship 
between  the  youthful  Macpherson  and  his  high 
commLssioner,  Sir  Harold  .VlacMichael  |q.v.], 
was  an  instance  of  affectionate  respect  bcmeen 
two  colonial  servants  as  well  as  an  inspiration  to 
the  Palestine  Senice.  Years  later  he  was  to  repeat 
the  closeness  of  a  working  relationship  with  his 
chief  under  Alan  Lcnnox-Boyd  (later  first  Vis- 
count Bovd  of  .Vlerton,  q.v.)  at  the  Colonial 
Office. 

In  1943  .Vlacpherson's  career  moved  west- 
wards, first  as  head  of  the  wartime  British  Col- 
onics Supply  .Mission  in  Washington.  DC,  and 
then  in  the  dual  capacity  of  comptroller  for  devel- 
opment and  welfare  in  the  West  Indies  and  joint 
British  chairman  of  the  Anglo-American  Carib- 
bean commission. 

I  lis  appointment  to  the  governorship  of 
Nigeria  in  194K  looked  like  the  triumph  ot  his 
career.  1  le  was,  along  with  (Sir)  C-harles  Arden- 
Clarkc  and  Edward  (later  Baron)  Twining  |qq.v.|, 
one  of  the  'young  guard'  of  governors,  carefully 
picked  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  replace  an  older 
generation  like  Arthur  Richards  (first  Baron  Mil- 
vcrton)  and  Sir  Philip  Mitchell  |qq.v.|  who,  in  the 


eyes  of  such  architects  of  decolonization  as  (Sir) 
Andrew  Cohen  [q.v.]  and  his  master,  Arthur 
Creech  Jones  [q.v.],  were  too  rooted  in  pre-war 
attitudes  to  adapt  enthusiastically  to  the  new  spirit 
of  social  engineering  and  transfer  of  power.  The 
appointment  was  all  the  more  surprising  within 
the  Colonial  Senice  where,  contrary  to  common 
precedent,  Macpherson  had  never  been  tried  out 
as  'officer  administering  the  government'  (OAG); 
but  those  who  had  known  him  in  Lagos  a  decade 
earlier  at  once  recognized  that  they  were  getting 
the  outstanding  man  of  the  Senice. 

.Macpherson's  first  task  was  to  restore  confi- 
dence in  that  Senice  while  equally  repairing 
relations  between  Government  House  and  the 
nationalist  leadership.  .Above  all,  he  had  to  speed 
up  the  protracted  constitutional  timetable  of  his 
predecessor.  He  inaugurated  nationwide  consul- 
tation, down  to  the  grass-roots  level.  An  incipient 
federation  was  the  outcome,  accompanied  by  his 
personal  initiative  for  the  accelerated  Africaniza- 
tion of  the  public  senice. 

On  retiring  from  Nigeria  in  1955  (consti- 
tutional changes  meant  that  in  1954  he  reas- 
sumed  the  title  of  governor-general,  dormant 
since  19 19),  Macpherson  was  chairman  of  the 
1956  UN  visiting  mission  to  the  trust  territories 
of  the  Pacific.  By  his  appointment  as  permanent 
under-secretan,  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1956, 
he  became  one  of  the  few  overseas  senice  officers 
to  assume  the  top  post.  It  was  clearly  a  short-term 
appointment,  arguably  calculated  to  reassure 
members  of  the  renamed  Overseas  Civil  Sen  ice 
that,  at  a  time  when  morale  might  falter  as  career 
opportunities  shrank  with  the  imminence  of  inde- 
pendence, at  least  one  of  them  and  not '  a  White- 
hall warrior'  was  at  the  helm. 

Retiring  in  1959  after  a  year's  extension,  Mac- 
pherson continued  to  be  active  in  public  life,  as 
chairman  of  (lable  and  Wireless  Ltd.  (1962-7), 
deput)  and  then  chairman  of  the  Basildon  Devel- 
opment Coqioration  (1960-7),  vice-president  of 
the  Royal  Commonwealth  and  the  Royal  African 
Societies,  and,  from  1962,  vice-chairman  of  the 
advisor*'  committee  on  distinction  awards  for 
consultants. 

.•\dmired  for  his  abilitA ,  diligence,  and  determi- 
nation by  those  who  knew  him  and  looked  on  w  ith 
affection  by  all  who  met  him,  the  ready  reference 
to  Jock'  was  a  happy  recognition  oi  his  easy  com- 
bination of  public  popularity,  private  modest)', 
and  unfailing  personal  courtesy. 

.Macpherson  was  appointed  CMCJ  in  1941, 
KC.MCi  in  1945,  and  (iCM(i  in  1951.  He 
became  KStJ  in  1952.  In  Kjsy  he  received  an 
honorarv  LLD  from  lulinburgh  University.  In 
1928  he  married  Joan,  elder  daughter  of  Dr 
W  .  E.  I''r>,  (»StJ.  They  had  one  son.  Macpherson 
died  5  November  i()7i  at  Marsliani  Court,  West- 
minster. 
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[Colonial  Office  List;  A.  \\.  M.  Kirk-Greene,  A  Biogra- 
phical Dictionari'  of  the  British  Colonial  Gnnnor,  1980; 
The  Times,  9  November  1971;  interview  (tape),  Oxford 
Colonial  Records  Project,  27  March  1968;  private 
information;  personal  knowledge.] 

A.  H.  M.  Kirk-Greene 

MAGNIAC,  Hollingworth  (1786-1867),  mer- 
chant and  connoisseur  of  medieval  art,  was  born 
in  Kensington  15  April  1786,  the  fourth  son  and 
seventh  child  in  a  family  of  eight  sons  and  three 
daughters  of  Colonel  Francis  Magniac  of  Kens- 
ington and  Denton  Court,  Kent,  and  his  wife 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  Atnvood.  Francis 
Magniac  was  a  French  I  luguenot  goldsmith  who 
made  clocks  and  watches  for  the  Chinese  market. 
I  le  appears  to  have  been  in  partnership  before 
181 2  with  Daniel  Beale,  who  had  founded  the 
agency  business  then  known  as  Beale,  Reid  &  Co. 

About  1805  Hollingworth  Magniac  went  to 
China  to  join  his  elder  brother  Charles  in  Canton 
in  Beale,  Reid  &  Co.  By  18 17  the  only  partners 
were  himself  and  Charles,  and  the  business 
traded  as  Magniac  &  Co.  until  1 832,  when  its  new 
partners  renamed  it  eponymously  as  Jardine 
Matheson  &  Co.  In  1820  Charles  Magniac  suc- 
ceeded Thomas  Beale  as  Prussian  consul  in 
Canton,  I  lollingworth  being  vice-consul. 

The  death  in  1823  of  his  father  and  in  1824  of 
his  brother  Charles  (who  bequeathed  his  estate  to 
1  lollingw  orth)  must  have  prompted  a  desire  to 
return  to  England.  I  le  and  his  family  left  China  in 
January  1827.  William  Jardine  (q.v.]  described 
him  as  'honest  and  liberal  beyond  what  we  gener- 
ally meet  with,  or  even  expect  to  meet  with  in  the 
general  intercourse  of  business  transactions'.  He 
pursued  his  business  interests  in  London  by 
founding  the  Hrm  of  Magniac,  Smith,  &  Co.  in 
partnership  with  John  .Abel  Smith,  Oswald 
Smith,  and  Ihomas  Charles  Smith:  this  was  later 
known  as  .Matheson  &:  Co. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  took  a  lease  of  Col- 
worth  I  louse,  Sharnbrook  in  north  Bedfordshire, 
from  John  Fiott-Lee,  whose  principal  seat  was  at 
1  lartwell  I  louse  in  Buckinghamshire.  Colworth 
was  an  Elizabethan  house  in  origin,  altered  in  the 
1 760s  and  again  about  1810:  it  became  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  Magniac,  who  again  extended 
the  house,  which  he  acquired  outright  in  1854. 
1  le  played  no  part  in  political  affairs,  although  his 
son  Charles  later  became  a  local  MP  and  chair- 
man of  Bedfordshire  countv  council:  he  was, 
however,  master  of  the  Oakley  Hunt  1847-51. 
His  London  house  was  at  2  Bolton  Row  (later 
Curzon  Street). 

With  his  ample  fortune,  Hollingworth  Mag- 
niac began  to  form  a  collection,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  Hnest  nineteenth-centurv 
collections  of  medieval  art,  accumulated  in  the 
tradition  of  William  Beckford  |q.v.|.  The  collec- 
tion included  a  series  of  historical  portraits  by 
Jean  and  Francois  Clouet,  Lucas  Cranach  the 


elder,  and  their  contemporaries;  illuminations 
and  portrait  miniatures;  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
metalwork;  Limoges  enamels;  carvings  in  ivor\- 
and  box'wood;  majolica;  faience  of  Henri  Deux 
and  Bernard  Palissy  ware;  enamelled  German, 
Venetian,  and  oriental  glass;  tazze;  reliquaries; 
dishes;  caskets;  vases;  and  armour.  Magniac 
bought  many  objects  at  the  Straw  berrv  Hill  sale  of 
1842,  and  was  an  active  buyer  from  dealers  and  in 
the  saleroom  until  the  1850s.  The  diaries  of 
Joseph  Farington  [q.v.]  (volume  v,  footnote  on 
page  16)  state  that  Magniac  'partly  inherited  and 
partly  collected  the  remarkable  collection', 
although  no  material  has  come  to  light  to  dis- 
tinguish 1  lollingworth  Magniac's  purchases  from 
those  of  his  father  or  brother. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  collection  was  exhi- 
bited at  the  Societv  of  .\rts  exhibition  in  1850, 
and  again  in  1862  at  the  South  Kensington  loan 
exhibition.  Ihe  collection  w  as  catalogued  by  (Sir) 
J.  C.  Robinson  [q.v.]  in  1862  as  \otices  of  the 
Principal  Works  of  Art  in  the  Collection  of  Holl- 
ingiporth  Magniac  Esij  of  Colworth.  Magniac's  col- 
lection was  sold  by  Christie's  in  an  eleven-day 
sale  in  July  1892,  with  1,554  lots  realizing 
£103,040. 

In  about  1825  Magniac  married  Helen, 
daughter  of  Peter  Sampson  of  Fitzroy  Square, 
London,  and  had  three  sons.  He  died  3 1  March 
1867  at  2  Bolton  Row,  Piccadilly,  London.  His 
son  Charles  commissioned  W  illiam  Burges  [q.v.j 
to  design  a  magnificent  monument  and  mauso- 
leum at  Sharnbrook. 

[Archives  of  Jardine  Matheson  &:  Co;  Colworth  Court 
catalogue  of  1862;  James  Greig  (ed.),  The  Farington 
Diaries,  6  vols.,  1922-6;  J.  Mordaunt  Crook,  Hilliam 
Burges  and  the  High  I  ictorian  Dream,  1981.] 

Chari.f.s  Skbag-Montefiore 

MAGNUS  ERLENDSSON,  S.\iNr,  E.\rl  of 
Orkney  (t.i 080-1 1 16),  saint  and  martyr,  was  the 
son  of  Earl  Erlend  of  Orkney  and  grandson  of 
Earl  Thorhnn  the  Mightv,  who  introduced  mis- 
sionan  Christianity  into  the  Northern  Isles  in  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  centurv.  His  mother, 
Thora,  was  a  relative  of  the  saintly  bishop,  Jon,  of 
Holar  in  northern  Iceland.  Magnus  is  said  to  have 
led  a  blameless  childhood  and  in  the  Longer 
Magniiss  Saga  he  is  said  to  have  had  a  good 
schooling  which  enabled  him  to  learn  'holy  writ- 
ings'. While  his  father,  Erlend,  and  his  uncle, 
Paul,  got  on  w  ell  together  as  joint  earls  of  Orkney, 
their  sons  became  rivals  and  enemies.  Hakon, 
Paul's  son,  eventually  went  into  exile  in  Sweden 
leaving  his  cousins,  St  Magnus  and  his  brother 
Erling,  ruling  Orkney.  There  is  an  admission  that 
Magnus,  in  his  early  manhood,  kept  evil  company 
with  \  iking  marauders,  participating  in  their 
atrocities. 

A  turning-point  was  reached  in  the  life  of 
Magnus  in  1098  when  King  Magnus  Barelegs  (or 
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'Barefoot')  of  Norway  led  his  first  major  tnilitar} 
expedition  against  the  British  Isles.  King  Magnus 
seized  the  ageing  earls,  Paul  and  Erlend,  and 
compelled  their  sons — the  rival  cousins,  Hakon 
and  the  brothers  Erling  and  St  Magnus — to  join 
him  on  a  foray  against  the  Hebrides  and  north 
W  ales.  In  a  battle  in  the  Menai  Straits  the  Norwe- 
gians defeated  a  Norman  force  and  slew  one  of  its 
leaders,  Hugh  of  .Montgomer\,  second  Earl  of 
Shrewsbur\  and  Arundel  [q.v.J.  A  key  tradition 
claims  St  Magnus  refused  to  arm  himself  for  this 
battle  and  chose  to  sing  from  his  psalter  on  King 
Magnus's  ship,  sur\iving  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
the  fray.  King  Magnus  construed  the  saint's  con- 
duct as  treachery  and  St  Magnus  escaped  from 
the  king's  ship  w  hile  it  was  anchored  off  the  Scot- 
tish coast.  He  spent  the  next  five  years  in  exile  at 
the  court  of  the  Scottish  king,  Malcolm  (recte 
Edgar,  q.v.),  and  with  an  unnamed  \\  elsh  bishop. 

The  exile  of  St  Magnus  and  the  death  of  his 
brother  Erling  left  the  rival  cousin,  Hakon,  sole 
ruler  of  Orkney.  On  the  death  of  Magnus  Bare- 
legs  in  1 103,  St  Magnus  returned  to  Orkney, 
where  Hakon  was  persuaded  to  share  the  earl- 
dom with  him.  St  .Magnus  joined  Hakon  in  sup- 
pressing \  iking  law  lessness  in  the  Northern  Isles 
and  he  is  said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  a 
Scottish  chieftain — both  parties  presening  their 
chastity  for  ten  years.  Eventually  the  old  quarrel 
was  renewed  between  St  .Magnus  and  Hakon, 
which  was  to  have  been  settled  by  a  meeting 
between  the  two  parties  on  Egilsay.  Hakon 
cheated  by  turning  up  with  seven  or  eight  war- 
ships as  opposed  to  the  agreed  number  of  two 
ships  adhered  to  by  St  .Magnus.  Magnus  was 
either  dragged  out  of  sanctuarv  from  a  church  on 
Egilsay  or  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to 
his  enemies.  Hakon,  egged  on  by  his  followers, 
had  Magnus  slain  by  the  blow  of  an  axe  to  his 
head  delivered  by  one  Lifolf,  Earl  I  lakon's  cook. 

The  date  of  .Magnus's  slaying  is  uncertain  but 
it  was  most  likely  16  April  1 1 16  or  1 117.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  tall  and  handsome,  a  brave  war- 
rior and  a  good  speaker.  I  le  was  a  just  judge, 
stern  with  lawbreakers  but  generous  to  the  poor. 
\  lis  enemies  refused  him  Christian  burial  at  first, 
but  he  was  later  interred  in  his  grandfather's  kirk 
at  Birsay.  In  spite  of  many  miracles  and  wonders 
effected  at  his  tomb,  it  took  twenty-one  years 
before  the  sceptical  Bishop  William  of  Orkney 
was  persuaded  to  translate  the  bones  of  .St  .Mag- 
nus into  a  shrine  on  13  December  1137.  The 
relics  were  finally  housed  in  the  new  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St  .Magnus  at  Kirkwall  soon  after 
1 137  and  they  were  rediscovered  in  thai  same 
building  in  19 19. 

jAlan  Orr  AndcrMin,  Karly  Sources  ofScollish  History  A.l). 
SOO-12H6,  vol.  ii,  1922;  Magnus  Saga,  cd.  (i.  Vifcfusson 
and  iranslaicJ  (i.  W.  Daxcnt,  Koils  .Scries,  vol.  Ixxv\'iii, 
I,  3,  1HK7-94;  n.  PilxKon  and  P.  Kdwards,  ()rhioi>ina 
Saga,  197H.I  Al.KRi  I)  I'.  .S.sn  III 


.MAITLAND,  Edward  Maitland  (i 880-1 921), 
air  commodore  and  airship  and  parachute  pio- 
neer, was  born  in  London  21  Februarv  1880,  the 
elder  son  of  Arthur  Gee,  farmer  and  later  barris- 
ter-at-law  and  JP,  of  Shudy  Camps  Park,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, and  his  wife  .Margarctha  Marianne 
.Maidand.  .\rthur  Gee  and  his  family  assumed  the 
name  of  Maitland  in  1903.  Educated  at  Hailey- 
bur\  and  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge,  Edward 
Maitland  volunteered  for  ser\ice  in  the  South 
.African  war  while  he  was  still  an  undergraduate. 
Commissioned  in  the  Essex  Regiment,  he  ser\ed 
in  South  .Africa  during  190 1-2,  receiving  the 
Queen's  medal  with  four  clasps.  Without  resum- 
ing residence  in  Cambridge  he  took  a  B.\  (ordin- 
ar\)  in  1906,  obtaining  a  third  class. 

Remaining  in  the  army,  in  1907  .Maitland  took 
up  ballooning.  The  follow  ing  year,  with  tw  o  com- 
panions, he  made  a  record  1,171 -mile  voyage  to 
Russia.  1  le  also  made  his  first  descent  from  a  bal- 
loon by  parachute.  .After  ser\ice  at  the  Balloon 
School  in  Farnborough,  he  commanded  the  air- 
ship company  in  the  short-lived  air  battalion  of 
the  Royal  Engineers  (1911-12),  and  then,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  w  as  given 
command  of  No.  i  Squadron  (.Airships).  In  19 13, 
when  all  British  airships  came  under  naval  con- 
trol, he  transferred  to  the  Royal  Naval  .Air  Ser- 
vice. In  the  same  year  he  made  his  first  parachute 
jump  from  an  airship. 

In  October  1914  .\Iaitland  was  sent  to  Belgium 
in  charge  of  an  RNAS  balloon  detachment  for 
artillerv-  spotting.  He  became  impressed  with  the 
superiority  of  the  French  and  Belgian  kite-bal- 
loons over  his  own  spherical  t\pe,  reported 
accordingly  to  the  .Admiralty,  and  was  promptly 
recalled  to  initiate  kite-balloon  training  at  Roe- 
hampton  in  .March  191 5.  From  this  he  moved  on 
to  command  the  airship  station  at  \\ ormwood 
Scrubs,  and  then  w  ent  to  the  Admiralts  to  help  in 
airship  design  and  allocation.  During  this  period 
he  made  a  parachute  descent  from  a  balloon  at 
10,500  feet  to  investigate  'swinging'.  In  19 16,  as  a 
wing  captain,  he  was  appointed  to  command  the 
airship  staticm  in  Pulham,  Norfi)lk,  where  Zep- 
pelin imitation.s — rigid  airships  of  a  greatly 
improved  type — were  later  to  be  based. 

In  June  191 7  .Maitland  was  appointed  to  the 
DSO  for  'extremely  valuable  and  gallant  work  in 
connection  w  ith  airships  and  parachutes'.  Shortlv 
afterwards  he  returned  to  the  Admiralty  as 
captain-superintendent,  lighter-than-air,  to  take 
charge  of  the  airships  headquarters  staff  In  this 
post  he  helped  to  build  up  the  airship  sen  ice  into 
a  major  weapon  in  the  war  at  sea.  RNAS  non- 
rigid  airships,  able  to  stay  aloft  lor  many  hours 
and  send  down  reports  In  wireless,  did  important 
work  on  patrol  and  convoy  escort,  many  times 
directing  British  destroyers  into  contact  with  the 
enemy's  L  -boats.  I'urther  recognition  followed 
for  Maitland  witli  appointment  in  1919  as  (!.MCi, 
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and  the  award  of  the  AFC  (19 19)  and  the  United 
States  DSM  (19 1 7). 

July  1 91 9  saw  what  was  probably  Maitland's 
greatest  moment,  when  the  naval  rigid  airship 
R34,  with  Maitland  as  chief  obsener,  crossed  the 
Atlantic  successfully  in  both  directions.  The  fol- 
lowing month  he  received  a  permanent  com- 
mission in  the  Royal  Air  Force,  soon  afterwards 
being  promoted  air  commodore.  With  the 
transfer  in  October  of  all  rigid  airships  from  the 
Royal  Naw  to  the  RAF,  Maitland  continued  at 
the  Air  Ministry  his  work  on  airship  development 
and  operations,  but  with  ci\il  uses  now  in  view. 

In  1 92 1  Maitland's  previously  brilliant  career 
ended  in  misfortune  and  tragedy.  He  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  airship  station  in  Howden,  York- 
shire, when  on  21  Januar\  the  R34  struck  some 
high  ground  and  was  buffeted  in  strong  winds  off 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  later  breaking  up.  In  May  the 
Air  Ministry  decided  to  disband  the  RAF's  air- 
ship arm.  I'he  newly  constructed  R38,  the  largest 
airship  yet  built,  had  been  sold  to  the  USA  in 
19 19,  but  was  still  based  in  Howden  for  training 
and  trials.  When  on  24  August  1921  she  broke  up 
over  the  I  lumber  on  a  final  exercise  in  sharp 
turns,  xMaitland,  on  board  but  not  in  command, 
died  with  forty-two  others.  He  was  unmarried. 
(Papers  in  the  Air  Historical  Hranch,  Ministr\  of 
Defence;  K.  \1.  Maitland,  The  l.o^ofllMA  R^ij.  1920; 
I'he  Times,  25  August  1921 ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  The  itar 
in  the  Air,  vol.  i,  1922;  Robin  lligham.  The  British  Rigid 
Airship,  igo8-ji,  1961;  I).  H.  Robinson,  Giants  in  the 
Sk\',  1973. 1  I3fms  Richards 

MALCOLM,  Sir  Ncill  (1869-1953),  major- 
general,  was  born  at  79  Lancaster  Gate,  Hadd- 
ington, London,  8  October  1 869,  the  second  son 
and  second  child  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  r\\o 
daughters  of  Colonel  Edward  [Ronald  Malcolm, 
CB,  Royal  Engineers,  of  Fortallach,  and  his  wife 
Isabella  Wyld,  daughter  of  John  Brown.  Educated 
at  St  Peter's  School  in  \  ork,  Eton,  and  the  Royal 
Military  College,  Sandhurst,  Malcolm  was  a 
sturdy  youth  who  excelled  at  football.  He 
obtained  a  commission  with  the  Argyll  and  Suth- 
erland Highlanders  in  1889.  He  sened  in  India 
and  Uganda,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  DSO 
(1899),  before  joining  the  staff  of  H.  H.  Kit- 
chener (later  first  Earl  Kitchener  of  Khartoum 
and  of  the  Broome,  q.v.)  in  the  Boer  war,  in  which 
he  was  wounded  in  action.  In  1902  he  attended 
staff  college,  and  was  posted  in  1903  to  the  staff  of 
the  Somaliland  field  forces. 

In  1904-8  Malcolm  worked  in  the  military 
operations  directorate  of  the  \\  ar  Office  during 
the  period  of  reform  associated  with  R.  B.  Brett, 
second  Viscount  Esher  [q.v.].  In  1908  he  became 
secretar}'  of  the  historical  section  of  the  com- 
mittee for  imperial  defence.  This  reflected  a  keen 
interest  in  military  histon  which  later  manifested 
itself  in  his  book  on  the  Austro-Prussian  war, 
Bohemia  1866  (19 12). 


When  World  War  I  broke  out  in  19 14,  Mal- 
colm was  well  placed  to  play  an  important  role  in 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  He  was  GSO  2 
(operations)  on  the  staff  of  I  Corps.  He  took  part 
in  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  the  first  batde  of 
Ypres.  In  19 15  he  was  involved  in  the  GallipoH 
expedition  as  the  chief  staff  officer  of  the  1 1  th 
division.  After  leaving  the  Dardanelles  he  spent 
some  time  in  Salonika  and  Egypt,  before  being 
posted  as  brigadier-general  (November  191 5)  on 
the  staff  of  the  reser\e  corps  led  by  Sir  Hubert 
Gough  [q.v.]  on  the  western  front.  Gough  was 
subsequently  made  commander  of  the  Fifth 
Army,  and  Malcolm  was  his  chief  of  staff  In 
December  19 17  Malcolm  was  given  command 
(as  major-general)  of  the  66th  division,  which  was 
badly  mauled  in  the  great  German  offensive 
launched  by  Erich  Ludendorff  in  March  191 8. 
Malcolm  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
leg.  Later  in  the  war  he  commanded  two  more 
divisions,  before  being  sent  to  Berlin  early  in 
19 19  as  the  head  of  the  British  miUtan,  mission. 
He  was  awarded  the  French  croix  de  guerre  with 
palm. 

Whilst  in  Berlin  he  witnessed  the  uncertain 
beginnings  of  German  parliamentan  democracy 
in  the  \\  eimar  republic.  I  Ic  had  to  ensure  the 
obsenation  of  militar>  restrictions  on  the  Ger- 
mans, and  advise  on  such  matters  as  the  stability 
and  honesty  of  the  new  German  rulers.  His 
judgements  were  level-headed,  and  he  saw 
clearly  that  the  future  peace  of  the  world  would 
depend  on  developments  in  Germany. 

In  1 92 1  he  became  general  officer  command- 
ing the  troops  in  Malaya.  He  retired  from  the 
army  in  1924,  having  been  appointed  CB  in  1919 
and  KCB  in  1922.  His  association  with  the  east 
was  continued  when  he  was  then  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  British  North  Borneo  Company.  1  le 
was  credited  with  having  sorted  out  and  rational- 
ized the  administration  of  North  Borneo,  a 
country  as  large  as  Ireland. 

He  showed  imagination  in  appointing  as  his 
personal  assistant  (Sir)  John  \\  heeler-Bennett 
[q.v.],  who  was  to  become  one  of  Britain's  most 
distinguished  experts  on  German  poUtics.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  a  leisurely  journey  on  the  trans- 
Siberian  Railway  that  he  persuaded  Wheeler- 
Bennett  to  devote  himself  to  becoming  a  special- 
ist on  contemporary  Germany.  .Malcolm  and 
Wheeler-Bennett,  then  in  his  early  twenties, 
shared  a  passionate  interest  in  internadonal  rela- 
tions, and  Malcolm,  as  a  distinguished  senior 
officer,  was  able  to  lend  his  weight  to  the  Royal 
Insdtute  of  International  Affairs  at  Chatham 
House,  of  w  hich  he  and  W  heeler-Bennett  were 
founder-members.  In  1926  Malcolm  became 
chairman  of  Chatham  House,  where  a  room  was 
named  after  him,  and  he  relinquished  this  task 
only  in  1935. 
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His  concern  about  Germany  manifested  itself 
again  in  1936,  when  he  accepted  the  post  in 
Geneva  of  League  of  Nations  high  commissioner 
for  German  refugees,  a  position  he  held  until 
1938.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  advison,  com- 
mittee on  aliens  in  Britain,  and  did  what  he  could 
to  ease  the  lot  of  refugees  who  managed  to  escape 
Nazi  t>rann\ . 

Malcolm's  lasting  interest  in  the  Orient  was 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  became  president  of 
the  China  Societ\  and  helped  to  found  the  Orien- 
tal Ceramic  Societ> .  His  collection  of  Chinese 
porcelain  was  one  of  the  most  important  in 
Britain. 

In  May  1907  he  married  his  cousin  Angela 
(died  1930),  daughter  of  William  Rolle  Malcolm, 
banker.  They  had  a  daughter,  who  died  in  1934, 
and  two  sons.  Malcolm  himself  died  21 
December  1953  at  8  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle 
Place,  London  SWi. 

[The  Times,  23  and  31  December  1953; J.  VV.  Wheeler- 
Bennett,  Knaves,  Fools  and  Heroes,  1974;  family 
information.!  A.  J.  Nicholls 

MALINOWSKI,  Bronislaw  Kasper  (1884- 
1942),  social  anthropologist,  was  born  7  .April 
1884  in  Cracow,  Poland,  the  only  child  of  Lucjan 
Malinowski,  professor  of  Slavonic  philolog\-  at 
the  Jagiellonian  Universit)  in  Cracow,  and  his 
wife  Jozefa  L^cka,  of  a  Polish  landowning  family. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  and  at  the  King  Jan 
Sobieski  Gymnasium  in  Cracow,  then  at  the 
Jagiellonian  University ,  where  he  studied  physics, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  gaining  his  doctor- 
ate in  the  last  subject  'with  the  highest  imperial 
honours'  in  1908.  He  later  trained  in  the  social 
sciences  at  Leipzig  University,  and  in  anthropo- 
log\-  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science,  which  he  entered  in  1910. 
Originally  a  Pole  of  .Austrian  nationality-,  he 
assumed  British  nationality  in  1931. 

\  social  scientist  of  great  distinction  and  inter- 
national reputation,  Malinowski  was  a  founder  of 
modern  social  anthropology .  I  lis  contribution  lay 
firstly  in  his  intensive  field  research,  quite  novel 
by  the  standards  of  his  time.  Between  19 14  and 
19 1 8  he  spent  six  months  among  the  .Vlailu  and 
then  two  years  among  the  people  of  the  Tro- 
briand  Islands,  both  in  south-east  New  (luinea. 
His  account  of  the  annual  Trobriand  kula  over- 
seas expeditions  in  sailing  canoes,  for  exchange  of 
highly  valued  symbolic  arm-shells  and  necklaces, 
published  under  the  flamboyant  title  oi'/tr^omiuts 
of  the  Western  Padjii  (1922),  became  a  model  for 
subsequent  research.  Later  volumes,  including 
Crime  and  duslom  in  Savage  Sodct)'  (1926),  The 
Saual  Life  of  Savages  in  North -Western  Melanesia 
(1929),  and  (loralC, aniens  and  Their. Uagiiiiq^S) 
also  added  much  to  anthropological  theory . 

I  lis  second  great  contribution  was  the  func- 
tional method  in  anthropology,  which  despite  its 


defects  was  for  long  a  valuable  associational  mode 
of  approach  to  the  study  of  human  behaviour  and 
social  institutions.  The  general  theory  of  human 
culture  which  he  built  upon  this,  for  example 
A  Scientific  Theor)'  of  Culture  (posthumous,  1944), 
was  not  so  successful. 

A  third  important  achievement  was  to  stimu- 
late and  lead  the  developing  interest  of  social 
anthropology  in  the  study  of  social  and  cultural 
change,  by  the  training  of  students  and  the  organ- 
ization of  research,  especially  in  .Africa,  .\iali- 
nowski's  powerful  intellect  showed  itself 
particularly  in  his  academic  teaching.  His  semi- 
nars at  the  London  School  of  Economics  were 
famous,  attracting  a  diverse  range  of  students, 
including  Jomo  Kenyatta  [q.v.]  (later  president  of 
Kenya),  to  whose  book  Facing  Mount  Kenya 
(1938)  Malinowski  wrote  an  introduction. 

In  1924  Malinowski  joined  the  London  School 
of  Economics  as  reader  in  social  anthropology. 
He  became  professor  of  anthropology  in  the 
University  of  London  in  1927,  and  taught  there 
till  he  went  on  sabbatical  leave  to  the  United 
States  in  1938.  As  a  visiting  professor  at  Yale, 
Malinowski  later  accepted  a  tenured  appoint- 
ment. In  the  United  States,  as  earlier,  he  threw 
himself  into  opposition  against  Fascism  and 
Nazism.  From  there  he  also  did  fieldwork  in 
Mexico.  His  many  academic  distinctions 
included  a  fellowship  in  the  pre-war  Polish  .Acad- 
emy of  .Arts  and  Sciences,  and  an  honorary 
doctorate  from  Har\ard  University  at  their  ter- 
centenary celebrations  in  1936. 

Malinowski  had  a  complex  character,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  posthumous  A  Diar)'  in  the  Strict 
Sense  of  the  Term  (1967),  written  for  his  pri\atc  use 
in  Polish  in  the  Trobriands.  I  le  was  not  at  all  ath- 
letic, but  liked  long  walks,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  villa  in  Soprabolzano,  northern 
Italy.  His  aesthetic  tastes  were  primarily  musical, 
mainly  for  nineteenth-century  Cierman  com- 
posers. He  was  a  superb  linguist,  speaking 
fluently  in  at  least  six  European  languages.  He 
had  a  great  capacity  for  friendship,  though  his 
demands  upon  it  were  sometimes  hea\y . 

In  1919  he  married  Elsie  Rosaline,  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Orme  .\la.sson  |q.v.|,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  .VIelbourne;  they 
had  three  daughters.  Malinowski's  wife  died  in 
1935.  In  1940  he  married  Anna  \  alcita  1  layman- 
Joyce,  who  painted  under  the  name  of  \  aletta 
Swann.  1  le  died  suddenly,  of  a  heart  attack,  in 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  USA,  16  .May  1942. 

[Roy  i'.llcii  (t:{.\.),  .\Uilin(in>sk-i  hclnwn  Two  Worlds:  lite  Pol- 
ish Roots  of  an  .Inihropoloiiidil  Inidition,  1988;  private 
information;  personal  knowledjtc.l       Raymond  I'irth 

MALINS,  Joseph  (1844- 1926),  temperance 
advocate,  was  born  in  Worcester  21  October 
1844,  the  third  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  one 
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daughter  who  sun  ived  infancy  (out  of  eight  chil- 
dren) of  John  Malins,  master  builder  and  later 
carpenter  of  Whittington,  near  W  orcester,  and 
his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Allen,  cheese 
factor,  of  Wellington,  Shropshire.  The  family 
soon  moved  to  Birmingham,  where  Joseph 
entered  King  Edward  V  I's  School,  Bath  Row,  at 
the  age  of  eight.  Two  years  later  his  father's  chro- 
nic drunkenness  forced  Joseph  to  file  brass-work 
ten  hours  a  day  for  is.  6d.  a  week.  Later  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  decorative  painter.  At  sixteen 
.MaUns  took  the  total  abstinence  pledge.  In  1866 
he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  painted 
railway  carriages  in  the  workshops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Co.  As  a  result  of  his  wife's  ill 
health  he  returned  to  Birmingham  in  1 868. 

The  crucial  moment  in  his  life  occurred  during 
his  brief  residence  in  the  United  States.  In  1867 
he  joined  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars, a  fraternal  society  for  teetotal  men  and 
women  which,  unlike  most  fraternal  societies, 
offered  no  mutual  aid  financial  scheme.  Later  he 
was  commissioned  to  plant  the  order  in  England. 
In  1868  he  founded  the  first  lodge  in  England, 
'Columbia'  lodge  no.  i . 

When  the  grand  lodge  of  England  was  organ- 
ized in  1870,  the  youthful  Malins  was  elected 
grand  worthy  chief  templar.  A  tireless  organizer, 
he  travelled  over  100,000  miles  within  England 
and  when  in  Birmingham  reached  his  office 
before  6  a.m.  and  worked  till  midnight.  By  the 
time  he  retired  in  19 14  nearly  a  million  men, 
women,  and  children  had  held  membership, 
often  briefly.  In  1874  the  membership  exceeded 
210,000.  Malins  also  helped  build  the  order  over- 
seas, particularly  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

The  Good  Templars  offered  their  predomi- 
nantly working-  and  lower-middle-class  mem- 
bership a  sense  of  community  and  purpose  as 
temperance  militants  committed  to  prohibition  by 
direct  local  veto.  For  a  time  .Malins  regarded  him- 
self as  a  Liberal  Unionist,  but  he  made  policy 
toward  drink  the  only  basis  for  supporting  parlia- 
mentary candidates. 

Self-a.ssertive  and  uncompromising,  Malins 
led  a  protest  against  the  racial  policies  of  the 
Good  Templars  in  the  .American  South,  which 
culminated  in  a  secessionist  lOG'T  of  the  world, 
dominated  by  the  grand  lodges  of  England  and 
Scotland,  during  1876-87.  From  1897  'o  1905  he 
led  the  reunited  order  as  international  chief  tem- 
plar and  in  1899  undertook  a  round-the-world 
mission  which  symbolized  Good  Templar  inter- 
nationalism. In  1905  he  was  made  the  first 
patriarch  templar. 

Malins  also  sened  as  honorary  secretary  (and 
later  chairman)  of  the  National  Temperance 
Federation  and  as  a  \\  orcestershire  county  coun- 
cillor. He  was  a  prolific  writer  on  temperance 
topics  (his  works  included  verse  such  as  Professor 
Alcoholico,  1876). 


In  1866  he  married  Lucy  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Edward  Jones,  commercial  traveller.  They  had 
one  daughter  and  four  sons.  Malins  was  an  active 
Wesleyan  most  of  his  Hfe.  He  died  5  January  1926 
at  his  home  in  Sparkhill,  Birmingham. 

[Joseph  Malins  (second  son).  The  Life  of  Joseph  Malins: 
Patriarch  Templar,  Citizen  and  Temperance  Reformer^ 
1932.)  David  M.  Fahf.y 

MALLESON,  Elizabeth  (1828-1916),  educa- 
tionist and  pioneer  of  rural  district  nursing,  was 
born  29  October  1828  in  Chelsea,  the  eldest  of 
the  eleven  children  of  Henn  W  hitehead,  solici- 
tor, of  Chelsea,  and  his  yvife  Frances  .\nn,  youn- 
gest child  of  Francis  .\laguire,  British  army 
surgeon.  She  received  a  scrappy  education  at  a 
dame  school  near  her  grandmother's  home  in 
Northfleet,  from  governesses  at  home  and,  for  a 
year  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  a  Unitarian  school 
in  Clapton.  She  had  an  anxious  childhood;  her 
father  had  lost  clients  through  becoming  a 
Unitarian,  the  bailiff  was  a  frequent  caller,  and 
both  parents  were  often  away  attending  political 
rallies.  .\t  fifteen  she  accepted  responsibility  for 
bringing  up  her  brothers  and  sisters.  .Appalled  by 
the  poor  quality  of  her  own  education,  she  yvas 
determined  to  do  better  by  her  siblings  and 
worked  out  her  own  teaching  methods  from  stu- 
dying everything  available  on  educational  theory. 

By  the  age  of  twenty -four  she  was  free  to  seek 
work  outside  the  home,  finding  temporary  pos- 
itions as  amanuensis  and  governess.  In  1854  she 
was  appointed  teacher  at  the  experimental  Port- 
man  Hall  School  endowed  by  Barbara  Leigh 
Smith  (later  Barbara  Bodichon,  q.v.).  Accepting 
enthusiastically  the  school's  principles  of  unsec- 
tarianism,  coeducation  up  to  the  age  of  eleven, 
mixing  middle-  and  artisan-class  children,  and 
making  lessons  short  and  pleasurable,  she  threw 
herself  wholeheartedly  into  the  teaching  until 
forced  to  resign  through  ill  health. 

In  May  1857  she  married  Frank  Rodbard  .Mal- 
leson (died  1903),  son  of  a  Unitarian  minister  and 
partner  in  a  Holbom  firm  of  vintners.  'They  lived 
in  St  John's  \V  ood  and  later  in  \V  imbledon,  and 
were  to  have  three  daughters  and  a  son.  After 
becoming  iny  olved  with  the  W  orking  Men's  Col- 
lege, established  by  Frederick  Maurice  [q.v.]  in 
1854,  Elizabeth  .Malleson  was  inspired  to  found  a 
counterpart  for  women.  Her  Working  Women's 
College  opened  in  Queen  Square,  Bloomsbury, 
in  1864,  offering  tuition  in  a  yvide  range  of  sub- 
jects at  very  loyv  fees.  She  personally  recruited 
university -trained  teachers,  who  yvere  prepared 
not  only  to  proy  ide  their  sery  ices  free  but  also  to 
participate  in  the  social  life  of  the  college. 
Although  the  enterprise  flourished,  Elizabeth 
-Malleson  remained  convinced  that  adult  edu- 
cation ought  not  to  be  organized  on  a  single-sex 
basis  and,  after  failing  to  persuade  the  Men's 
College    to    merge,    converted    the    Women's 
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College  to  coeducation  in  1874.  Wliile  still  in 
London  she  worked  for  many  other  causes,  cam- 
paigning from  1869  for  the  repeal  of  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  and  organizing  relief  for  the 
refugees  from  Turkish  atrocities  against  the  Bul- 
gars  in  1876. 

After  moving  to  DLxton  Manor  near  Winch- 
combe  in  1882,  she  continued  her  educational 
work,  helping  to  set  up  workers'  colleges  in  Chel- 
tenham and  organizing  technical  education  in  the 
\\  inchcombe  district  on  behalf  of  Gloucester- 
shire count)  council.  She  published  Xotes  on  the 
Early  Training  of  Children  in  1884  and,  with  her 
husband,  started  reading-rooms  and  libraries  in 
nearby  villages. 

But  she  recognized  that  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem in  the  countryside  was  the  lack  of  trained  dis- 
trict nurses.  When  her  first  attempt  to  sustain  a 
local  nursing  ser\ice  failed,  she  decided  that  the 
first  essential  was  a  national  organization  to  pro- 
vide loans,  train  nurses,  and  monitor  standards. 
She  launched  her  Rural  Nursing  Association  in 
.August  1 889,  after  securing  backing  from  many 
doctors  and  nurses — and  overriding  opposition 
from  Florence  Nightingale  [q.v.].  Finding  that 
the  recently  established  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee 
Institute  of  .Nursing  concentrated  on  urban  areas, 
she  persuaded  its  council  to  accept  her  associ- 
ation as  its  rural  district  branch.  She  effectively 
ran  this  autonomous  branch  from  the  position  of 
secretan  until  1894  and  remained  as  consultant 
until  it  was  fully  absorbed  into  the  Institute  in 
1897.  She  also  managed  a  local  nursing  associ- 
ation from  1889  until  191 6.  She  died  27 
December  19 16  from  influenza  at  home  at  Dbc- 
ton  .Manor. 

[Mope  Mallcson  (ed.),  Elizabeth  Malleson,  iHzH-igid, 
AutubiitKraphical  Sotes  and  Letters,  pri\atel>  printed, 
1926.I  OwFN  Sti.nchcombf 

MANSEL,  Sir  Thomas,  fifth  baronet  and  first 
B.^RON  .\1\.\SEL  OF  XUrg.a.m  ( 1 667- 1 723),  Ton, 
politician,  was  born  9  November  1667,  the 
second  but  first  surviving  .son  of  Sir  Edward 
.Mansel,  fourth  baronet,  of  .Margam  .Abbey, 
(ilamorgan,  and  his  wife  .Martha,  daughter  of 
Fdward  (>arnc  of  Kwenny,  Cilamorgan.  1  le  was 
educated  privately,  by  the  local  Presbyterian 
minister,  and  then  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  tak- 
ing his  BA  in  1686  and  his  MA,  at  New  Inn  I  lall, 
in  1699. 

Reacting  violently  again.st  his  strict  upbringing, 
and  in  particular  the  tutelage  ol  an  overbearing 
father,  .Mansel  became  in  adulthood  a  man  of 
faiihion,  a  wit,  and  a  rake,  persistently  extravagant 
in  the  Iccth  of  parental  injunctions  to  economy.  In 
the  same  way  he  abandoned  his  family's  Whig 
politics  to  become  a  pillar  of  the  'Church  inter- 
est', influenced  first  by  his  fellow  Welshman, 
i-'rancis  (iwyn,  and  later  falling  under  the  spell  of 
a  fcll<»w  refugee  from  a  l*reslnlerian  past,  Robert 


Harley,  first  Earl  of  Oxford  [qq.v.].  From  his 
earliest  experience  of  Parliament,  where  he  sat,  as 
a  commoner  and  then  a  peer,  from  1689  until  his 
death  (with  one  short  interval  in  1698-9),  he 
'always  made  an  agreeable  figure'  without  ever 
establishing  a  reputation  as  an  orator.  A  man  of 
considerable  charm,  but  of  a  facile  and  shallow 
intellect,  his  sparkle  was  somehow  dampened  on 
the  public  stage. 

Not  until  Queen  Anne's  reign  did  Mansel 
attract  much  attention,  when  he  took  the  eye  as 
one  of  Harley's  henchmen  in  the  Commons,  and 
his  appointment  to  office  in  1 704,  as  comptroller 
of  the  household  and  a  privy  councillor,  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  ministerial  reconstruction  in 
which  Harley's  band  of  'moderate'  Tories  came 
to  the  fore.  The  years  that  followed  were  in  many 
respects  his  heyday.  Not  only  was  he  an  important 
member  of  the  ministrv  (though  without  a  cabinet 
place),  he  was  also,  from  his  father's  death  in 
1706,  the  head  of  his  family  and  the  leader  of  the 
Torv  interest  throughout  south  Wales.  Although 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  increasingly 
concerned  at  the  drift  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Sid- 
ney Godolphin  [q.v.],  to  the  Whigs,  he  needed  the 
resources  of  office  to  settle  his  debts  and  pursue 
his  feuds  with  local  Welsh  rivals,  some  of  which, 
notably  his  quarrel  with  the  industrialist  and  pro- 
jector. Sir  Ilumphrv  .Mackworth  [q.v.],  degener- 
ated into  actual  physical  violence.  I  le  promptly 
resigned,  however,  with  the  fall  of  I  larley  in 
Februarv  1708. 

Returning  to  government  with  his  mentor  two 
years  later,  he  was  briefly  a  lord  of  the  Treasurv', 
but  in  1 7 1 1  became  comptroller  again  and  not 
long  after  that  took  a  peerage  as  one  of  I  larley's 
'dozen'  new  lords  (created  en  bloc  to  guarantee  the 
Upper  I  louse's  acceptance  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht)  and  retreated  to  the  lucrative  but  unde- 
manding post  of  teller  of  the  Exchequer.  He 
remained  loyal  to  I  larley  until  the  bitter  end, 
though  his  own  influence  in  the  administration 
was  dwindling,  lost  all  offices  except  a  few  local 
honours  at  the  I  lanoverian  succession,  and  more 
or  less  retired  from  active  politics  to  follow  his 
mild  interest  in  antiquarian  matters  and  his 
somewhat  keener  passion  for  the  refinement  and 
embellishinent  of  his  countrv  seat  at  .Margam. 

In  1686  .Mansel  married  .Martha,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  a  prosperous  London 
merchant,  IVancis  .Millington;  they  had  Ww:  sons 
and  five  daughters.  1  le  also  fathered  at  least  three 
illegitimate  children.  Mansel  died  at  Margam  10 
December  1723,  allegedly  of  a  'broken  heart', 
following  difficulties  with  his  own  children,  his 
eldest  son  having  died  young  and  one  of  his  two 
surviving  daughters  having  contracted  what  he 
viewed  as  a  wholly  unsuitable  marriage.  I  le  was 
buried  in  Margam  with  his  ancestors. 
|l'..  I*.  Staihaiii,  ///\/«r)'  "f  'he  I'aniily  of  Maihcll, 
1917-20;  H.  I),  iliniiinjs,  The  Home  iifC.ommtim  ihho- 
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i6go,  1983;  unpublished  biography,  Histon  of  Parlia- 
ment Trust;  V\  .  de  G.  Birch  (ed.),  A  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  the  Penrice  and  Marf^am  Abbey  Manuscripts,  1 893- 1 905 ; 
National  Librar\  ofW  ales,  Penrice  and  Margam  MSS.| 

D.  W .  Havton 

MARCONI,  Guglielmo  (i 874-1937),  Nobel 
prizewinner,  electrical  engineer,  and  diplomat, 
was  born  25  April  1874  in  Bologna,  the  younger 
son  of  Guiseppe  Marconi,  landowner  and  farmer, 
and  his  wife  Annie,  daughter  of  Andrew  Jameson, 
brewer  and  distiller,  of  county  Wexford.  Annie 
Jameson  had  been  sent  by  her  parents  to  study 
singing  in  Italy,  where  she  married.  She  travelled 
extensively  with  young  Guglielmo,  who  received 
private  tuition.  Later,  at  the  Technical  Institute  in 
Leghorn,  his  aptitude  for  experimental  physics 
was  developed,  though  his  attainment  was  insuf- 
ficient for  him  to  enter  the  university  or  the  naval 
academy,  as  his  father  would  have  wished. 

In  1894  Marconi  became  interested  in  the  dis- 
covery of  radio  waves  by  Ileinrich  Hertz  in 
1887-8  and  resolved  to  recreate  the  original 
experiments.  His  own  thoughts  turned  to  wireless 
telegraphy.  In  1896  he  moved  to  London,  with 
financial  backing  from  his  father  and  influential 
contacts  arranged  by  his  mother.  In  1897  '^  he 
Wireless  Telegraph  and  Signal  Company 
Limited'  was  registered  (Marconi's  own  name 
did  not  appear  in  the  title  until  1900)  and  with 
increased  funding  the  experiments  became  more 
ambitious.  In  1899  a  distance  of  130  kilometres, 
from  northern  France  to  Chelmsford,  was 
spanned,  fuelling  the  debate  about  radio-wave 
propagation.  While  many  believed  in  'line-of- 
sight',  .Marconi  thought  that  radio  wa\es  could 
follow  the  cunature  of  the  earth.  In  December 
1 90 1  he  transmitted  the  letter  S  of  the  Morse 
code  (three  dots)  across  the  Atlantic. 

I  lis  company  moved  into  the  marine  and  inter- 
national wireless  market,  though  progress  in  the 
latter  was  hampered  by  the  already  well-estab- 
lished submarine-cable  companies.  Marconi's 
company  went  through  a  difficult  period;  Mar- 
coni had  to  put  all  his  own  money  into  it  for  its 
survival.  In  1910  a  proposal  for  a  chain  of  tele- 
graph stations  to  link  up  the  empire  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  government.  \  contract  was 
signed,  only  for  the  '.Marconi  scandal'  to  explode 
in  191 2,  when  there  were  rumours  of  corruption 
and  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  leaving  Marconi 
bitter  about  having  his  integrity  questioned. 

.Marconi  remained  an  Italian  citizen  through- 
out his  life.  The  outbreak  of  war  in  19 14  meant 
that  he  was  regarded  as  an  alien  in  Britain,  though 
he  was  soon  allowed  to  move  to  Rome,  where  he 
joined  the  senate.  W  hen  Italy  entered  the  war  he 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  and,  later,  as  a 
lieutenant-commander  in  the  nau,  working  as  a 
militan  communications  consultant.  After  191 7 
he  undertook  diplomatic  duties,  including  a 
goodwill  mission  to  America  and  two  visits  to 


London  in  1918;  in  19 19  he  attended  the  Paris 
peace  conference.  In  1923  he  joined  the  Fascist 
party.  Later  he  expressed  private  misgivings 
about  the  Italian  regime,  though  he  continued  his 
diplomatic  missions,  the  last  being  a  visit  to  Brazil 
in  1935  to  defend  Italy's  invasion  of  Abyssinia. 
He  returned  via  London  and  sought  to  make  his 
case  to  the  British  people  in  a  BBC  broadca.st;  he 
suffered  the  humiliation  of  being  told  by  Sir  John 
(later  Baron)  Reith  [q.v.j  that  his  words  would  not 
be  welcome. 

In  1919  Marconi  moved  into  the  most  adven- 
turous phase  of  his  work  on  radio.  He  carried  out 
experiments  on  the  propagation  of  short  and 
ultra-short  radio  wa\es,  which  were  then  thought 
to  be  unusable.  He  also  contributed  to  radio  navi- 
gation and  made  obsenations  which  suggested 
the  possibility  of  radar.  In  the  early  1920s  he  put 
forward  proposals  for  a  short-wave  'Empire 
Beam'  system,  which  was  accepted.  .\  worldwide 
network  of  short-wave  stations  with  directional 
aerials  was  established,  fulfilling  Marconi's 
dream  of  global  radio  communication.  .At  the 
same  time,  his  company  was  closely  involved  with 
the  beginnings  of  public  broadcasting  in  Britain, 
though  .Marconi  himself  left  this  work  to  his 
engineers. 

Early  in  life  Marconi  demonstrated  a  liking  for 
experimentation,  starting  with  childish  and  des- 
tructive episodes  which  incurred  his  father's 
wrath,  but  maturing  into  more  sophisticated  elec- 
trical experiments.  He  developed  a  patient  trial- 
and -error  approach,  and  an  ability  to  incorporate 
to  advantage  the  work  of  others;  these  character- 
istics became  hallmarks  of  his  later  work.  He 
enjoyed  the  company  of  influential  and  wealthy 
people,  including  royalty .  I  le  had  a  hne  sense  of 
theatrical  timing,  which  helped  in  publicizing  his 
ventures.  I  lowever,  he  had  a  darker  side,  and  his 
commitment  to  his  work,  which  often  made  him 
oblivious  of  companions'  feelings,  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  his  first  marriage.  In 
private,  he  could  be  nen  ous  and  irritable,  and  his 
later  years  were  plagued  by  self-doubt  as  he  felt 
that  his  creative  powers  were  waning.  In  191 2  he 
lost  his  right  eye  in  a  car  accident.  His  last  decade 
was  marred  by  heart  attacks. 

I  le  received  nine  honorarv  degrees  and  in 
191 4  he  was  appointed  honorary  GCVO.  He 
served  as  president  of  both  the  Royal  Society  of 
.\rts  and  the  Italian  Royal  College  of  Science;  the 
latter  made  him  automatically  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Fascist  party  and  entitled  him  to  be 
addressed  as  His  Excellency.  He  became  mar- 
chese  (marquis)  in  1929.  He  was  also  elected  to 
honorarv  membership  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil, 
Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Engineers.  He  shared 
the  Nobel  prize  for  physics  in  1909,  ironically 
with  Professor  K.  F.  Braun,  a  founder  of  the 
Telefunken  Company,  one  of  the  Marconi  Com- 
pany's closest  rivals. 
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On  1 6  March  1905  he  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Edward  Donough  O'Brien,  four- 
teenth Baron  of  Inchiquin,  count)  Clare.  They 
had  three  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  son.  The  marriage  was  dissolved  in 
1924  and  on  12  June  1927  Marconi  married  the 
Countess  Maria  Christina,  daughter  of  Count 
Francesco  Bezzi-Scali.  They  had  one  daughter. 
Marconi  died  in  Rome  2oJuly  1937;  the  next  day, 
radio  transmitters  all  over  the  world  fell  silent  for 
two  minutes. 

{De^a  Paresce  Marconi,  My  Father,  Marconi,  1962; 
\V.  P.  Jolly,  Marconi,  1972;  B.  L.  Jacot  and  D.  M.  B. 
Collier,  Marconi — Master  of  Space,  1935.] 

Ervl  Davifs 

M.\RKR\M,  Sir  John  (ante  1 486-1 559),  soldier 
and  MP,  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Markham  of 
Cotham,  Nottinghamshire,  whose  ancestors  had 
been  established  in  Great  Markham  since  the 
twelfth  century,  and  his  wife  Alice,  daughter  of 
Sir  W  illiam  Skipwith.  He  inherited  lands  in  Nott- 
inghamshire and  Lincolnshire  worth  about  /,450 
a  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father  on  28  Februan. 
1508.  His  apprenticeship  as  a  soldier  and  courtier 
had  been  served  in  the  household  of  Margaret 
Beaufort,  Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby 
[q.v.].  Markham  joined  Henr>  VIII's  French 
expedition  of  15 13  and  was  knighted  at  the  sur- 
render of  Toumai,  25  September  1513. 

.As  a  prominent  local  man  he  ser\ed  on  many 
commissions  in  Nottinghamshire,  including 
those  for  the  subsidy  (i  5 1 2, 1 523-4)  and  musters 
(1513,  1524);  and  lie  was  sheriff  in  I5i8-i9and 
1526-7,  and  JP  from  1521  until  his  death.  In 
1520  he  was  named  in  a  papal  indulgence 
obtained  by  his  cousin,  Sir  John  Willoughby,  in 
Rome.  Markham  probably  entered  Parliament  in 
1529,  sening  throughout  the  1 530s.  I  le  attended 
Henr\  Mil  in  Calais  in  1532,  and  was  server  at 
the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn  (q.v.|.  .Actively 
involved  in  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  he 
was  present  at  the  execution  of  the  prior  of  Len- 
ton  and  two  monks  in  1538.  .Along  with  (ieorge 
Talbot,  fourth  tarl  of  Shrew.sbur\  (q.v.|,  he  held 
Newark  again.st  the  Lincolnshire  rebels  in  1536, 
and  was  a  royal  commissioner  at  the  subsequent 
trials. 

Despite  his  enthusiastic  support  for  the  re- 
ligious changes,  rewards  in  pensions  added  little 
to  his  inheritance.  His  friendship  with  Thomas 
.Manners,  hrst  Karl  ol  Rutland  |q.v.|,  dales 
from  the  1530s,  when  they  were  involved  in  a 
long-running  battle  to  break  the  hold  ol  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  secure  a  charier  ol  incor- 
poration for  Newark.  In  1542,  when  Rutland  was 
nominated  lord  warden  of  the  marches,  .Mark- 
ham was  appointed  lo  his  inner  council.  I  le 
sencd  in  Scotland  in  the  1545  expedition  ol 
lulward  Seymour,  first  Karl  of  licrtford  |q.v.|. 
'l*hc  latter,  now  Protector  Somerset,  secured 


Markham's  return  to  the  Parliament  of  1547. 
The  high  point  of  Sir  John  Markham's  career 
came  in  1549  when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower.  By  155 1  his  prisoners  included 
Somerset,  and  his  brother-in-law  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope  [q.v.],  casualties  of  the  coitp  d'etat  of 
John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  [q.v.]. 
Markham  was  dismissed  on  31  October  1551  for 
over-generous  treatment  of  his  prisoners,  fie  was 
present  at  the  funeral  of  Edw  ard  V'l,  but  lived  in 
quiet  retirement  during  Mary  I's  reign.  In  1557 
he  led  a  Nottinghamshire  levy  of  300  men  to 
Berwick,  and  was  returned  to  Parliament  again  in 
1558,  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament.  He  died  prob- 
ably during  the  summer  of  1559,  for  his  will  was 
made  on  i  April  and  proved  28  October  1559. 

Sir  John  Markham  was  married  three  times; 
first  to  -Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Neville,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons;  secondly  to  Margery, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Longford;  and  thirdly  around 
1 52 1  to  Anne,  widow  of  Richard  Stanhope  of 
Rampton,  by  whom  he  had  two  further  sons  and 
three  daughters.  His  grandson  Robert  succeeded 
him  in  a  bare  inheritance,  due  to  provisions  made 
in  lands  and  goods  for  the  children  of  the  third 
marriage. 

|S.  D.  Bindoff,  The  House  of  Commons  i^O()-i-;-;8, 
1982;  C.  R.  Wirkham,  Marhham  Memorials,  1913;  Cal- 
endars of  State  Papers  Domestic,  Patent  Rolls,  Close  Rolls; 
Public  Record  Office,  PCC  50  Chaynay.) 

Al.AN  Ca.mkron 

M.ARKIEV1CZ,  Countess  (1868- 1927),  revol- 
utionary. [See  GORE-BOOTH,  CONSr.\NCE.] 

MARKS,  George  Croydon,  first  B.\ron  Marks 

(i 858-1 938),  engineer,  patent  agent,  and  politi- 
cian, was  born  in  Eltham,  Kent,  9  June  1858,  the 
eldest  of  eight  children  (tour  of  whom  died  in 
infancy)  of  William  .Marks,  an  artisan  at  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  and  his  wife  .Amelia  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Thomas  Croydon  of  Oediton 
in  Devon.  George,  who  had  tA\o  sisters  and  a 
brother,  attended  a  private  day-school  in  Eltham 
and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  entered  the  Royal  Ar- 
senal, where  he  continued  his  basic  education 
whilst  gaining  valuable  practical  experience.  1  le 
became  one  of  the  first  W  hitworth  scholars  in 
1875  and  completed  his  education  at  King's  Col- 
lege, University  of  London.  Between  1877  and 
1882  he  gained  further  experience  with  several 
well-known  engineering  firms,  hi  1882  he  joined 
Tangve  Ltd.  in  Birniinghani  and  soon  became 
head  of  the  lilting  macliinerv  department  and  an 
expert  in  hydraulicalh  operated  niachineiy. 

In  July  1887  Marks  put  up  his  plate  in  Temple 
Street,  Birmingham,  as  a  consulting  engineer  anil 
patent  agent.  Tollowing  a  serious  illness  in  1889, 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  (Sir)  Dugald  Clerk 
[q.v. I,  a  former  colleague  at   Tangye  Ltd.  and 
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inventor  of  the  t\vo-stroke  internal  combustion 
engine.  Ihc  partners  practised  as  Marks  &  Clerk 
and  were  joined  by  Marks's  younger  brother 
Edward  in  1894.  Initially  Marks  concentrated 
upon  the  design  and  construction  of  'water 
balance'  cliff  railways  and  steep-incline  tram- 
ways. Whilst  with  Tangye  Ltd.  he  had  been 
responsible  for  machinery'  used  by  the  Saltburn, 
North  Yorkshire  cliff  railway.  In  1888,  in  associ- 
ation with  (Sir)  George  Newnes  [q.v.J,  a  local 
benefactor,  founder  of  Tit-Bits  and  Liberal  MP 
for  Newmarket,  he  designed  and  built  the  Lynton 
and  Lynmouth  cliff  railway.  This  was  followed  by 
similar  railways  at  Clifton  Spa  in  Bristol,  Bridg- 
north in  Shropshire,  and  Constitutional  I  lill  in 
Aberv'stwyth.  A  steep-incline  cable-hauled  tram- 
way was  completed  in  Matlock,  Derbyshire,  in 
1893.  In  1894  Marks  was  appointed  consulting 
engineer  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  and 
he  built  another  cliff  railway  in  Budapest,  for 
which  he  w as  rew arded  w ith  a  knighthood  of  the 
Ducal  Order  of  Ernest. 

In  1893  Marks  &  Clerk  moved  to  London, 
leaving  Edward  to  run  the  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester ofhces.  The  partnership  moved  to  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields  in  1909.  Marks  opened  an  office 
in  New  York  in  19 10  and  became  closely  associ- 
ated with  Thomas  Edison  as  patent  agent,  advo- 
cate, and  personal  confidant. 

In  1906  Marks  successfully  stood  as  Liberal 
MP  for  the  Launceston  and  North  Cornw  all  con- 
stituency which  he  held  until  1924.  In  191 1  he 
was  knighted.  He  joined  the  Ministr\  of  Muni- 
tions in  1 91 4  and  three  years  later  was  appointed 
CBE  for  his  outstanding  work  as  a  commissioner 
for  the  dilution  of  labour.  In  1929  Marks  left  the 
Liberal  Part)  and  offered  his  support  to  Ramsay 
MacDonald.  In  July  that  year  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  was  regarded  as  a  leading  auth- 
orit}  on  patent  and  trade-mark  law.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  and  the  Chartered  Institute  of 
Patent  Agents,  council  member  for  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Fuel,  and  a  member  of  the  royal  commission 
on  decimal  coinage. 

Following  World  \\  ar  I,  he  played  a  major  role 
in  the  gramophone  industn  as  chairman  of  the 
Edison  Phonograph  Company  and  the  Columbia 
Graphaphone  Company.  In  1 93 1  he  was  closely 
in\ol\ ed  in  the  merger  of  these  companies  with 
the  Gramophone  Company  (IIM\)  which  re- 
sulted in  the  formation  of  Electrical  and  Musical 
Industries  Ltd.  (EMI).  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  British  Equitable  .Assurance  Company. 

He  was  a  lifelong  Congregationalist  and 
believed  in  the  gospel  of  work  and  strict  self- 
discipline,  although  his  hospitalit>  was  renowned 
and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  shipboard  life  on 
the  great  Atlantic  liners.  I  le  was  chairman  of  the 


Sunday  School  Union  and  treasurer  of  the  Girls' 
Brigade.  In  later  life  his  philanthropic  deeds  were 
legion. 

In  1 88 1  he  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Maynard,  a  Bath  boat  builder.  They  had 
no  children.  Marks  died  at  his  home,  Cerne 
Abbas,  Bournemouth,  24  September  1938  and 
was  buried  in  the  North  Bournemouth  cemeter) . 
The  peerage  became  e.xtinct. 

[Company  records;  private  intormation;  personal 
knowledge.]  .Michaf.l  R.  Lanf 

MARKYATE,  Christina  of  {b.  r.1096),  recluse 
and  prioress.  [See  Christina  of  markyafl.] 

MARSHALL,  John  (f.i  659-1 723),  optical 
instrument-maker  to  George  I  and  the  Royal 
Societ),  was  born  f.1659,  the  son  of  Thomas 
Marshall,  a  cordwainer  (shoemaker)  in  Covent 
Garden.  He  was  apprenticed  on  13  November 
1673  to  John  Dunnell  (or  Dunning),  a  freeman  of 
the  Turners'  Company.  Dunnell  made  the 
wooden  and  pasteboard  parts  of  scientific  in- 
struments, especially  of  telescope  tubes,  at  his 
establishment  in  Charing  Cross;  he  was 
employed  by  Robert  Hooke  and  John  Flamsteed 
[qq.v. J.John  Aubrey  [q.v.J  may  have  lodged  with 
him  for  a  time.  Dunnell  was  probably  associated 
in  business  with  Smethwick,  a  glass-grinder  (not 
to  be  confused,  according  to  Hooke,  with  Francis 
Smethwick,  FRS),  w  ho  made  the  lenses  for  Dun- 
nell's  instruments.  Marshall  may  well  have 
learned  his  specialit)  of  lens-making  from 
Smethwick. 

Marshall  became  a  freeman  of  the  Turners' 
Company  on  2  December  1685.  He  may  also 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Spectaclemakers' 
Company.  In  1688  his  address  was  the  'Three 
Keys'  in  I\y  Street,  and  from  1693  until  his  death, 
the  'Sign  of  the  Archimedes  and  Spectacles'  in 
Ludgate  Street,  London,  opposite  the  west  end  of 
St  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  rival,  the  highly  skilled 
lens-maker  John  Yarwell,  lived  next  door.  By  the 
end  of  the  centun  Marshall  had  an  outstanding 
reputation  as  a  telescope-  and  microscope - 
maker.  The  typical  .Marshall  microscope  had  gold 
stamps  to  decorate  the  tube  and  a  fine  focus,  but 
did  not  have  a  substage  mirror,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Edmund  Culpeper  [q.v.J  at  about  the 
time  of  .Marshall's  death. 

Marshall  boasted  on  his  trade  card  that  he  was 
'the  inventor  of  true  Spectacle  Grinding  &.  the 
only  person  that  has,  or  ever  has  had,  the  .Appro- 
bation of  the  Royal  Society'.  This  testimonial  was 
given  by  Edmund  Halley  [q.v.J  in  a  letter  written 
'By  the  command  of  the  Royal  Society'  in  1693:  '1 
have,  by  Order  of  the  Royal  Society  seen  and 
examined  the  method  used  by  Mr  John  Marshall, 
for  grinding  glasses,  and  find  that  he  performs  the 
said  work  with  greater  ease  and  certainty,  than 
hitherto  has  been  practised,  by  means  of  an 
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invention,  which  I  take  to  be  his  own,  and  new, 
and  whereby  he  is  enabled  to  make  a  great 
number  of  Optick-Glasses,  at  one  time,  and  all 
exactly  alike,  which  having  been  reported  to  the 
Royal  Society,  they  were  pleased  to  approve 
thereof,  as  an  Invention  of  Great  Use,  and  Highly 
to  deser\e  Incouragement.'  To  Marshall's  great 
chagrin  his  competitors  quickly  adopted  his 
method  of  lens-grinding,  as  he  had  no  patent  for 
his  invention.  This  prompted  Marshall  to  add  a 
note  to  his  trade  card:  'There  are  several  Persons 
who  pretend  to  have  the  Approbation  of  the 
ROYAL  SOCIETY;  but  none  has,  or  ever  had  it, 
but  myself;  as  my  letter  can  testifie.' 

Among  his  apprentices  was  Francis  I  lauksbee 
the  elder  [q.v.],  the  maker  of  air  pumps  and  pio- 
neer of  electrical  experiments.  Marshall  died  20 
January  1723.  According  to  the  Weekly  jfounial  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  John  Smith. 
[E.  G.  R.Taylor,  The  Mathematical  Practitioners  of  Tudor 
(S Slttarl  England,  1954,  p.  280;  M.  A.  Crawforth,  'Evi- 
dence from  Trade  Cards  for  the  Scientific  Instrument 
\ndu^x.r\\  Annals  of  Science,  vol.  xlii,  1985;  information 
from  r)r  Gloria  Clifton  of  Project  Simon  (national 
archive  of  data  about  instrument-makers).] 

\\'iLLE.\i  D.  Hackmann 

MARSHALL,  John  (i 765-1 845),  flax-spinner, 
was  born  27  July  1765,  the  only  suniving  child  of 
Jeremiah  Marshall,  linen-draper  of  Leeds,  and 
his  wife  Mar>  Cowper  of  Rawdon.  He  attended 
schools  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  and  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  entered  his  father's  successful 
business. 

When  his  father  died,  Marshall  ventured  with 
two  partners  into  yam  manufacture  by  the  new 
process  of  spinning  flax  by  machinery .  This  part- 
nership was  dissolved  in  1793,  and  soon  two 
wealthier  partners  were  enlisted.  The  business 
grew  as  new  plants  were  built  at  Leeds  and  else- 
where, and  soon  became  the  biggest  spinning 
firm.  .Marshall,  however,  was  restive  in  the  part- 
nership and  in  1804-6  bought  out  his  associates' 
shares  in  mills  in  Leeds  and  Shropshire.  By  181 5, 
with  the  help  of  junior  partners  in  Marshall  and 
Co.,  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  and  gained  fame  as 
an  astute  businessman. 

.Marshall  and  his  wife  moved  into  increasingly 
larger  houses  near  I-eeds,  but  regarded  their 
summer  re.sidence,  1  lallsteads,  on  Ullswater, 
where  they  were  intimate  with  Dorothy  and  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  Iqq.v.j  and  the  local  gentry,  as 
their  real  home,  .Marshall  becoming  high  shcrifT 
of  (Cumberland  in  1821. 

In  1 82 1  .Marshall  began  lengthy  visits  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  met  the  leading  Utilitarians,  sup- 
ported their  causes,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  new  university  there.  In  Leeds 
meanwhile  he  interested  himself  in  educati(mal 
ventures  and  became  widely  known  for  public 
ncrvicc.  A  Liberal,  he  sened  as  .MP  lor  \  orkshire 
from  1826  to  1830.  Thereafter  Marshall  divided 


his  time  mostly  between  his  various  residences, 
where  he  entertained  such  notables  as  Thomas 
Carlyle  [q.v.]. 

In  1795  Marshall  married  Jane  (1770-1847), 
daughter  of  William  Pollard,  a  merchant  of  Hali- 
fax. They  had  tw  elve  children,  one  dying  in  child- 
hood. Marshall  died  at  Hallsteads  6  June  1845. 

[R.  V.  Taylor,  The  Biographia  Leodiensis,  1865;  W.  G. 
Rimmer,  Marshalh  of  Leeds:  Tlax-Spinners  iy8^i886, 
i960.]  Clydf,  df.  L.  Ryals 

MARSHALL,  William  ('Billy')  (i672?-i792), 
'king'  of  the  Galloway  tinkler-gypsies,  was  born 
either  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael,  Ayrshire,  or 
in  Minnigaff,  Kirkcudbrightshire.  The  g>psy  clan 
to  which  he  belonged  was  ruled  by  a  chief,  or 
'king',  called  Isaac  Miller;  tradition  has  it  that 
Billy  stabbed  Miller  to  death  and  assumed  the 
kingship  in  his  place. 

In  the  'additional  note'  to  Gtiy  Mattnering,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  [q.v.]  states  that  Billy  was  'pressed  or 
enlisted  in  the  army  seven  times,  and  deserted  as 
often;  besides  three  times  running  away  from  the 
Naval  Ser\'ice'.  He  himself  claimed  to  have  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  King  William's  army;  later  he  deserted 
from  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Dragoons  (Scots 
Greys)  when  ser\ing  under  the  first  Duke  of 
Marlborough  [q.v.]  in  Flanders.  Back  in  Scot- 
land, in  17 1 2  he  attempted  to  extend  his  domi- 
nions, which  stretched  from  Dumfries  to  the 
braes  of  Glenapp  in  south-west  .Ayrshire,  into  the 
heart  of  the  latter  county;  however,  his  troops 
were  defeated  at  Newton  of  Ayr  by  'a  powerful 
body  of  Tinkers  from  Argyll  and  Dumbarton'. 

This  was  not  his  last  military  exploit,  however. 
In  1724  a  popular  insurrection  was  organized 
among  farmers,  crofters,  gypsies,  and  labourers 
against  the  Galloway  lairds,  who  were  enclosing 
with  dykes  land  considered  by  the  people  to  be 
held  in  common.  These  rebels,  who  became 
known  as  'levellers',  appointed  Marshall  their 
leader,  and  he  directed  successful  operations, 
demolishing  by  night  the  dykes  constructed  dur- 
ing the  day.  I  le  also  organized  the  insurgent 
pea.sants  into  companies,  and  instructed  them  in 
the  use  of  firearms.  The  government  brought 
dragoons  from  Kdinburgh  to  restore  law  and 
order,  and  after  a  skirmish  at  Duchrac  200  rebels 
were  taken  prisoner.  .Marshall  himself  was  cap- 
tured, but  escaped  with  the  help  of  Andrew  (iem- 
mil  (the  original  of  Scott's  T.die  Ochiltree'). 

Basing  himself  in  .Minnigaff  village,  from 
which,  when  necessary,  he  could  quickly  retreat 
with  his  gang  into  the  hill  country,  .\larshall  con- 
ducted a  profitable  trade  for  years  with  the  local 
smugglers.  .Mountain  redoubts  ideal  tor  conceal- 
ing plunder  were  the  I'ell  o'Barullion  in  Wigton- 
shire — hence  Billy's  sobriquet  'the  calrd 
o'Barullion' — and  a  large  cave  in  the  high 
grounds  of  Cairnsmorc,  in  the  Stewartry. 
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According  to  Scott,  Marshall  was  seventeen 
times  lawfully  married,  and  after  his  hundredth 
year  was  the  avowed  father  of  four  illegitimate 
children.  His  reputedly  Herculean  virility  long 
remained  a  byword  throughout  the  district  over 
which  he  held  sway.  Furthermore,  although  he 
was  believed  to  have  committed  more  than  one 
murder,  he  enjoyed  a  surprisingly  mild  and  genial 
reputation.  A.  McCormick  summarizes  the 
general  opinion  thus:  'probably  the  ven'  crimes 
attributed  to  him  were  essential  to  terrorize  his 
gang  and  bring  them  to  subjection.  A  strong  man 
physically;  a  splended  wrestler;  a  good  boxer; 
famous  at  the  quarter-staff;  a  master  handicrafts- 
man, and  member  of  the  Hammerman's  Guild; 
possessed  of  ingenuity  and  an  ever-ready  wit; 
quick  to  assert  the  rights  and  avenge  the  wrongs 
of  his  gang,  he  was  an  ideal  leader  for  such  a 
tribe.' 

Marshall  died  in  Kirkcudbright  28  November 
1792  at  the  age  of  120.  His  tombstone,  decorated 
on  the  back  with  two  tups'  horns  and  two  horn 
spoons,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  kirkyard. 

[Sir  Walter  Scott,  additional  note  to  Guy  Mannering, 
1828  edn.;  Andrew  McCormick,  The  Tinkler-Gypsies  of 
Galloway,  1906;  personal  field-collecting  of  Scottish 
traditions.)  Hamish  Henderson 

MARTYN,  John  (^-.1618-1680),  bookseller,  was 
born  in  London  about  1618,  the  son  of  John  Mar- 
tyn  of  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Company.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  bookseller,  Humphrey  Robin- 
son, on  4  February  1635,  and  became  a  freeman 
of  the  Stationers'  Company  on  i  March  1643  and 
a  liver)'man  in  1657.  PVom  1651  he  worked  from 
the  Bell  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  developing  a 
prosperous  partnership  with  James  Allestn ,  and 
becoming  one  of  the  most  prominent  booksellers 
of  Restoration  London.  He  published  works  by 
Abraham  Cowley,  Samuel  Butler,  Margaret 
Cavendish  (Duchess  of  Newcasde),  Thomas 
Blount,  and  John  Graunt  [qq.v.],  whose  sister 
Sarah  he  married.  At  the  same  time  he  estab- 
lished important  links  with  the  continental  book 
trade. 

The  most  significant  of  Martvn's  activities 
involved  publications  on  natural  philosophy,  and 
especially  the  works  of  the  newly  formed  Royal 
Society.  In  its  charter  Charles  II  gave  the  Society 
the  right  to  license  its  own  publications  and  to 
appoint  privileged  printers.  In  1663  Martvn  and 
Allestrv  were  sworn  into  the  position.  In  their 
capacity  as  the  Society 's  'Printers'  (neither  was  in 
fact  a  printer  himselO  Martyn  and  AUestry  played 
an  important  role  in  the  establishment  of  experi- 
mental philosophy,  publishing  such  key  works  as 
the  Micrographia  (1665)  of  Robert  Hooke  [q.v.] 
and  the  History  of  the  Royal  Societ}'  (1667)  by 
Thomas  Sprat  [q.v.].  AUestry  died  in  1670,  but 
Martyn  continued  as  the  Society 's  main  link  with 
the  book  trade  for  another  decade. 


Martyn  and  AUestry  also  produced  the  first 
'scientific'  journal,  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
edited  by  Henry  Oldenburg  [q.v.],  which  became 
by  far  the  most  important  international  forum  for 
natural  philosophy  and  eventually  the  official 
journal  of  the  Royal  Society.  Readers  attributed 
to  Martyn  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tent of  the  journal,  and  some  sent  their  comments 
to  him  rather  than  to  Oldenburg.  Scholars  and 
gentlemen  were  much  given  to  complaining  of  the 
venality  and  corruption  of  stationers,  but  \lartyn 
was  to  a  large  extent  an  exception.  He  was  por- 
trayed as  the  'thinking'  bookseller  and  by  the 
1 670s  his  shop  had  become  a  place  where  Lon- 
don's intellectual  elite  could  e.xpect  to  meet,  gos- 
sip, and  scheme. 

Martyn  died  3  July  1680,  aged  sixty -two,  at  the 
home  of  his  brother-in-law  in  Brockley  in  the 
parish  of  Deptford.  Hooke  attended  the  funeral. 
He  was  buried  under  the  stUl-skeletal  St  Paul's  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  [q.v.],  in  the  chapel  of  St 
Faith's,  where  his  monument  can  still  be  seen. 

[L.  Rostenberg,  Literary,  Political,  Scientific,  Religious, 
and  Legal  Publishing,  Printing  and  Bookselling  in  England, 
1551-1700:  Tweke  Studies,  2  vols.,  1965;  idem,  John 
Marl)  n,  Printer  to  the  Royal  Society',  Papers  of  the  Bib- 
liographical Society  of  America,  vol.  xlvi,  1952;  C.  .\.  Riv- 
ington,  'Early  Printers  to  the  Royal  Society, 
1 663-1 708',  \otes  and  Records  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol. 
xxxix,  part  i,  1984;  records  of  the  Stationers'  Company; 
A.  R.  and  i\l.  B.  Hall  (eds.).  The  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Oldenburg,  13  vols.,  1965-86.)  Adrian  Johns 

MASKELYNE,  John  Nevil  (1839-1917),  magi- 
cian, was  bom  22  December  1839  in  Chelten- 
ham, the  son  of  John  Nevil  Maskelyne,  a  saddler, 
and  his  wife  Harriet  Brunsdon.  He  was  des- 
cended from  Nevil  Maskelyne  [q.v.j,  astronomer 
royal,  who  had  a  crater  on  the  moon  named  after 
him.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  and  as 
a  boy  was  a  keen  amateur  conjuror,  giving  a  public 
performance  of  his  own  tricks  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen. In  1865  his  e.xposure  of  the  famous 
spiritualists,  the  Davenport  Brothers,  as  impos- 
ters  led  Maskelyne  and  his  friend  George  Alfred 
Cooke,  a  cabinet-maker,  to  embark  on  careers  as 
professional  magicians.  Their  first  appearance, 
billed  as  'the  only  Successful  Rivals  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers',  was  19  June  1865  at  Jessop's 
.Aviary  Gardens,  Cheltenham.  .After  touring  the 
provinces  for  eight  years,  Maskelyne  and  Cooke 
began  a  short  season  in  1873  at  St  James  HaU, 
Piccadilly,  with  their  'entertainment  of  pure  trick- 
ery'. 

This  was  so  successful  that  in  May  1873  they 
took  a  lease  on  the  Small  HaU  at  the  Egyptian 
HaU  in  PiccadUly,  and  opened  26  May  1873. 
They  remained  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  soon  moving 
into  the  Large  HaU,  until  its  demolition  at  1904. 
The  Egyptian  Hall  became  known  as  England's 
'Home  of  Mystery',  and  was  as  essential  for 
family   outings   as   the   Tower   of  London   or 
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London  Zoo.  In  1904  the  show  moved  to  St 
George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  and  on  Cooke's 
death  in  1905,  the  famous  magician  David 
Devant  became  Maskelyne's  partner.  The  era  of 
'Maskehne  and  Devant's  Mysteries'  lasted  until 
19 1 5,  when  the  partnership  ended. 

Maskelyne's  repertoire  included  many  famous 
tricks  and  illusions  which  were  repeated  and 
improved  upon  over  the  years.  One  of  his  earliest 
tricks,  first  performed  in  1865,  was  'escaping 
from  a  box',  in  which  he  managed  to  escape  from 
a  locked,  roped,  wooden  box  inside  a  cabinet  in 
seven  seconds.  This  box  escape  was  later  incor- 
porated into  'Will,  the  \\ itch,  and  the  \\ atch',  a 
musical  dramatic  sketch  performed  over  10,000 
times  over  four  decades.  He  developed  many  of 
these  dramatic  sketches,  which  embodied  tricks 
and  illusions:  two  of  the  most  famous  were  'Elixir 
Vitae',  which  involved  the  illusion  of  decapitation, 
and  '.\  Spirit  Case  or  Mrs  Daffodil  Downing's 
Light  and  Dark  Seance'  which  conjured  up  a 
ghost  to  the  sounds  of  a  violin  suspended  in  the 
air.  One  of  his  most  famous  illusions  was  his 
'Levitation',  which  he  hrst  performed  in  1867, 
when  he  caused  his  wife  to  rise  from  the  stage.  He 
created  several  automatons,  the  most  celebrated 
being  Psycho,  which  first  performed  in  1875. 
Psycho  was  a  cross-legged  Hindu  figure,  twenty- 
two  inches  high,  which  played  whist  with  the 
audience.  Psycho  made  over  4,000  consecutive 
appearances  before  it  was  withdrawn  in  1880. 
Another  of  his  specialities  was  plate-spinning — 
Maskelyne  traced  his  first  ambition  to  be  a  con- 
juror to  his  experience  as  a  boy  watching  Antonio 
Blitz,  a  famous  plate-spinner,  perform. 

In  addition  to  developing  his  own  tricks  and 
illusions,  .Maskelyne  was  important  as  an  impre- 
sario, booking  guest  performers  to  appear  in  his 
show,  and  many  successful  magicians  began  their 
careers  at  the  Egyptian  Hall:  one  who  never 
performed  there  w  as  I  loudini,  who  wrote  asking 
for  an  engagement  in  1898,  before  he  became 
famous,  and  was  refused.  Maskelyne  entered  into 
several  lawsuits.  One  of  the  best  known  followed 
his  offer  of  j^soo  to  anyone  who  could  reproduce 
the  box  used  in  his  box  trick.  I  le  disputed  the 
design  of  the  trick  box  produced  by  Stolley  and 
Evans,  and  the  case  went  to  the  1  louse  of  Lords, 
who  found  against  him.  Throughout  his  career, 
he  attacked  and  exposed  bogus  spiritualises, 
including  Eusapia  Palladino.  His  publications 
included  MoJeni  Spirilualhm  (1876). 

.Maskelyne  took  out  patents  on  over  forty  com- 
mercial inventions,  which  included  a  cash  regis- 
ter, patented  in  1 869,  which  won  a  major  award  at 
the  Paris  exhibition,  his  1889  typewriter,  and  his 
1892  palcnl  for  a  coin-operated  lock  for  public 
lavatories,  which  was  used  in  England  until  the 

1950S- 

In  1862  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Th(ima.s  Taylor,  a  stagecoach  driver.  They  had 


tNvo  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  son  Nevil  and  his 
grandsons  kept  the  entertainments  at  St  George's 
Hall  going  until  1933.  Maskelyne  died  18  .May 
19 1 7  at  St  George's  Hall,  Langham  Place,  Lon- 
don. 

[The  Times,  ig  May  19 17;  Edwin  A.  Dawes,  'The  Great 
Illiisioiiisis,  1 979;  John  Fisher,  Paul  Daniels  and  the  Storyi 
ofMagic,  1987.1  Annf.  Baker 

MASON,  Charlotte  Maria  Shaw  (1842-1923), 
educational  reformer,  was  born  i  Januar)  1842  in 
Bangor,  the  only  child  of  Joshua  .Mason,  a  Liver- 
pool merchant,  and  his  wife  Charlotte.  Her 
mother's  poor  health  made  sea  air  desirable  and 
she  spent  her  early  years  on  the  Isle  of  .Man.  She 
had  a  lonely  childhood.  Her  education  was 
undertaken  by  both  her  parents,  using  prescribed 
texts.  In  1858  her  parents  died. 

Charlotte  Mason  regarded  teaching  as  her 
vocation  from  her  early  adolescence.  In  i860  she 
began  her  training  as  an  infant  teacher  at  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Training  College,  London. 
As  she  had  been  left  penniless,  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Society  made  an  unusual  arrangement 
for  her,  organizing  a  teaching  position  at  a  school 
in  Worthing  before  she  had  completed  her  train- 
ing. In  1 86 1  she  became  headmistress  of  the 
Davison  Infant  School,  where  she  remained  until 
1873.  ^n  1863  she  was  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate. 

In  1874  she  became  a  lecturer  in  education, 
hygiene,  and  physiologv ,  and  vice-principal  at  the 
Bishop  Otter  College  in  Chichester.  \\  hile  there, 
she  indulged  her  passion  for  long  walks  and  put 
together  her  first  book,  The  Fort]'  Shires:  their  His- 
tory, Scener)\Arts  and  Legends  (1880).  In  1878  she 
gave  up  teaching  for  t^vo  years,  following  a  break- 
down in  health.  She  moved  to  Bradford  in  1 880, 
and  developed  the  principles  first  delivered  in  a 
series  of  lectures  in  1885-6  and  expounded  in 
Home  Ediicatiott  (1886).  .Mason's  principles  were 
in  accordance  with  the  child -centred  views  of 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbert  Spencer  [q.v.]. 
It  was  imperative,  in  her  view,  that  education 
meet  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  needs 
of  the  child,  that  the  child  be  respected  and  seen 
as  the  active  agent  in  his  own  education.  The  task 
of  parents  and  teachers  was  to  supply  books  and 
information,  to  provide  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment, sometimes  to  sum  up  and  enlarge  on  par- 
ticular questions.  But  the  actual  work  ot  learning 
was  always  that  of  the  child.  She  always  insisted 
on  the  active  and  determining  role  of  the  child, 
rejecting  absolutely  any  analog)  between  the 
growth  ()(  a  child  and  the  growth  of  plants  because 
ol  the  power  ol  the  gardener  to  prune  a  plant. 

Although  she  trained  teachers  lor  infant 
schools,  Mason  was  not  in  favour  of  nursery 
schools,  believing  that  a  home  eilucation  was  the 
best  kind.  As  a  result,  much  of  her  effort  went  to 
training  mothers  in  the  best  ways  to  care  for  small 
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children.  These  ideas  became  the  basis  for  the 
Parents'  Educational  Union,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1887  in  Bradford.  It  became  the 
Parents'  National  Education  Union  in  1892  as 
branches  developed  in  several  cities.  In  1891  she 
moved  to  Ambleside  and  started  the  House  of 
Education  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  and  care  of 
children.  She  started  the  Parents  Review  School 
in  1 89 1  (later  the  Parents  Union  School  from 
1907),  a  correspondence  school  which  sent  out 
work  to  all  children  enrolled.  She  devoted  herself 
to  the  liberal  education  for  all'  movement.  In  her 
view,  a  liberal  education  was  the  birthright  of 
ever\'  child  and  she  tried  hard  to  persuade  the 
Board  of  Education  that  any  form  of  continuing 
education  should  be  based  on  the  humanities 
rather  than  on  technical  training. 

Despite  her  kne  of  exercise,  her  health  had 
been  poor  since  her  early  adulthood  and  she  was 
bedridden  for  many  years.  She  was  unmarried. 
She  died  16  January  1923  at  Scale  Howe,  Amble- 
side. 

(Chariottf  Mason,. /«  hssay  Tomards  a  Philusuphy  ofF.du- 
ailiun,  \<)22,,  Home  Education,  1886,  And  A  Liheral  Edu- 
cation for  All:  the  Scope  of  Continuation  Schools,  1919; 
Parents  National  Education  Union,  hiMemoriaw,  Char- 
lotte /Mason,  1923;  Kssex  Cholmondeiey,  The  Slor)'  of 
Charlotte  Mason,  1960.)  Barmar.\  Cainf. 

MASSON,  Charles  (i 800-1 853),  Asian  travel- 
ler, archaeologist,  and  numismatist,  was  born 
James  Lewis  in  Aldermanbur>,  Middlesex,  16 
Februar)  1800,  the  eldest  child  of  George  Lewis, 
oil  dealer,  of  58  .'\ldermanbur\ ,  and  his  wife 
Mar> ,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  I  lop- 
craft  of  Croughton,  Northamptonshire.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  education  and  early  years.  He 
sened  briefly  in  the  King's  24th  Regiment  of 
Foot  and  then  enlisted  12  October  1821  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier  in  the  East  India  Company's  infantr> , 
later  transferring  to  the  Bengal  European  Artil- 
lery. I  le  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Bharalpur  in 
1826  but  deserted  in  early  July  1827  in  -Agra. 

I  le  travelled  under  his  new  name  to  Afghanis- 
tan and  embarked  on  a  decade  of  pioneering 
travel  and  antiquarian  investigation.  During  this 
period  he  collected  well  over  80,000  ancient  coins 
and  other  objects  which  first  provided  a  chrono- 
logy of  the  dynasties  of  central  Asia  in  the 
unknow  n  centuries  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  From  1834  Masson  published  news  of 
his  discoveries  in  the  Jfoiiniul  of  the. Asiatic  Sodel}' 
of  Bengal.  The  follow  ing  year  he  was  recruited  by 
the  East  India  Company  as  news  writer  in 
Afghanistan,  in  return  for  a  free  pardon  for  his 
desertion  and  a  small  allowance. 

Masson  became  bitterly  critical  of  Britain's 
.Afghan  polic\  in  the  years  before  the  Afghan  w  ar. 
He  left  Afghanistan  in  1838  and  during  the  ensu- 
ing British  invasion  remained  in  Sind,  writing  up 
his  researches  and  travels  for  publication  in  Lon- 
don  {/iriana  Antiqua,    1841,   and  Narrative  of 


Various  Journeys,  3  vols.,  1842).  In  attempting  to 
return  to  Afghanistan  in  1840,  he  became  acci- 
dentally embroiled  in  the  Baluchistan  revolt  and 
was  imprisoned  by  the  British  authorities  without 
either  charge  or  good  reason  (described  in  \iirra- 
tive  ofajfounie)'  to  Kalat,  1842). 

Masson  returned  to  England  in  1842,  embit- 
tered and  short  of  money,  although  from  1845  he 
received  a  small  pension  from  the  East  India 
Company.  He  published  a  book  of  verse  and 
some  contributions  to  learned  journals,  but  his 
efforts  to  obtain  financial  compensation,  to  pub- 
lish an  illustrated  magnum  opus  about  his  .\fghan 
years,  to  return  to  .Afghanistan,  and  even  to  com- 
plete a  half-hnished  novel  all  came  to  nothing. 
.Masson  was  the  pioneer  of  .Afghan  archaeology 
and  numismatics,  although  he  lacked  the  knowl- 
edge fully  to  interpret  his  discoveries.  .As  an  accu- 
rate obser\er  of,  and  extensive  traveller  in,  a 
virtually  unknown  land  he  was  unrivalled. 

In  February  1844  he  married  eighteen-year- 
old  .\lar\  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Kilby,  farmer. 
.Masson  died  in  Lower  Edmonton  5  November 
1 853  and  his  wife  followed  two  years  later,  leaving 
two  children. 

|E.  Johnston,  Catalogue  of  Manuscripts  in  European 
Languages,  vol.  ii,  part  2,  1937;  critical  bibliography  in 
reprint  of  Charles  .Masson,  Sarraliie  of  I  arious  Jourtitrts, 
vol.  i,  Graz,  1975;  Gordon  Whineridge,  Charles  Masson 
of  Afghanistan,  1986;  private  and  official  papers  in  the 
India  Office  Libran,  and  Records.)  Garry  .Alder 

M.ATCH.AM,  Francis  ('Frank')  (185 4- 1920), 
theatre  architect,  was  born  22  N(»vember  1854  in 
Newton  .Abbot,  Devon,  the  eldest  son  and  second 
of  nine  children  of  Charles  .Matcham,  sub- 
sequently manager  of  Mar\  Bridgeman's  Tor- 
quay brewery,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth.  He  was 
educated  at  Babbacombe  School,  Torquay, 
which  he  left  at  fourteen  to  join  the  office  of 
George  Bridgeman,  an  architect  in  Torquay,  to 
whom  he  returned  after  being  apprenticed  to  a 
quantity  sur\eyor  in  London. 

In  the  1 870s  his  career  as  a  theatre  architect 
started  rapidly.  He  joined  the  practice  of  Jethro 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  was  not  only  theatre 
architectural  adviser  to  the  lord  chamberlain  but 
was  also  responsible  for  the  sur\ iving  interiors  of 
the  Old  Vic  in  London  (1872)  and  the  Theatre 
Royal  in  .Margate  (1874).  On  9  July  1877  .Mat- 
cham married  Robinson's  younger  daughter 
.Maria,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters.  In  1878 
Robinson  died  and  .Matcham  took  over  his  late 
father-in-law's  architectural  practice  which,  in 
the  preceding  seven  years,  had  created  seven  suc- 
cessful theatres  and  was  currently  rebuilding  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre,  London,  which 
.Matcham  completed. 

Between  1879  and  19 12  Matcham  built  or 
rebuilt  over  150  theatres,  an  achievement 
approached  in  Great  Britain  only  by  C.  J.  Phipps 
[q.v.],    who    designed    seventy-two     theatres. 
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Matcham's  work  covers  the  entire  span  of  late 
\  ictorian  and  Edwardian  theatre  architecture, 
from  the  grand  London  Coliseum  to  smaller 
suburban  and  variet}  theatres,  most  of  which 
were  destroyed  by  enemy  bombers  in  \\  orld  War 
II  or  by  later  developers.  Innovative  only  in  using 
cantilevers  for  the  galleries  and  hence  abolishing 
intrusive  columns,  he  was  uniquely  pragmatic  in 
his  architectural  and  technical  responses  to  the 
commercial  manager's  brief,  which  was  to  seat 
ever-larger  audiences  on  ever-tighter  cit\-centre 
sites.  Few  Matcham  exteriors  excite  but  his  inter- 
iors are  always  exuberant  and  eclectic.  The  inter- 
iors encompassed  Tudor  strap-work,  Louis  XIV 
detail,  Anglo-Indian  motifs,  naval  and  military 
insignia,  delicate  rococo  panels,  classical  statuar\ , 
and  robust  baroque  columns  supporting  hea\y 
entablatures,  often  with  more  than  one  st)  le  com- 
peting in  a  single  auditorium.  WTiatever  the  stvle, 
Matcham  was  always  prepared  to  bend  the  archi- 
tecture to  satisfy-  both  the  sight-lines  and  the  all- 
important  connection  of  performer  to  audience: 
tier  fronts  slope  down  towards  boxes  which  frame 
the  proscenium  arch  and,  as  an  architectural 
ensemble,  draw  out  rather  than  distance  the  per- 
former. 

In  1896  Edwin  O.  Sachs  criticized  Matcham 
for  the  impurity  of  his  sloping  tiers  and  juxtaposi- 
tion of  styles.  However,  this  was  before  the  open- 
ing of  his  masterpiece,  the  London  Coliseum,  in 
1905.  For  half  a  century  after  Matcham's  retire- 
ment his  theatres  were  widely  disparaged  by 
architects  and  others  who  preferred  unbuilt 
European  projects  to  what  the  public  and  theatre 
profession  still  prized  as  'real  theatres'.  It  was 
only  after  1970  that  Matcham's  genius  was  widely 
recognized. 

Other  major  Matcham  theatres  which  sunive 
include  the  Everyman  Theatre,  Cheltenham 
(1891);  Grand  Opera  House  in  Belfast,  Grand 
Theatre  in  Blackpool,  and  Opera  I  louse  in 
Wakefield  (all  1894);  Lyric  Theatre,  Hammer- 
smith (1895,  dismantled  in  1972  and  the  auditor- 
ium only  re-erected  on  a  new  site  in  1979); 
Empire,  Langton  (1895);  Tivoli,  .\bcrdeen  (1896 
and  1909);  Richmond  Theatre,  Surrey  (1899); 
Gaiety,  Douglas,  Isle  of  .Man  (1900);  Hackney 
Empire  and  Hippodrome  in  Brighton  (both 
1 901);  Opera  I  louse  in  Buxton,  Devonshire  Park 
Theatre  in  Eastbourne,  Shepherds  Bush  Empire, 
and  Royal  Hall  in  Harrogate  (all  1903);  King's, 
Glasgow  (1904);  King's,  Southsea  (1907);  His 
Majesty's  in  Aberdeen  and  Olympia  in  Liverpool 
(both  1909);  London  Palladium  (1910);  and  the 
Victoria  Palace  (191 1). 

Matcham  died  at  his  home  in  Southend  17 
May  1920. 

(Brian  Walker  ft  al..  I'rank-  Mauham:  fhealre  Anhileii, 
ig8o;  (ihrislophcr  Mrcrcton  el  al.,  ('.nrlaim!!!  or  a  \av 
Lijc  for  Old  Ihealrn,  1^82;  Victor  (ilasstonc,  lUlnrian 
and  Edwardian  fhealra,  1975;  Kdwin  O,  Sachs  and 


E.  A.  Woodrow,  Modem  Opera  Houses  and  Theatres,  3 
vols.,  1896-8. 1  Iain  .Mackintosh 

M.\THESON,  Sir  (Nicholas)  James  (Suther- 
land), baronet  (1796- 1878),  merchant,  was  born 
in  1796  in  Lairg,  Sutherlandshire,  the  second  son 
in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters  of 
Captain  Donald  .Matheson  of  Skinness  and  his 
wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  Revd  Thomas 
MacKay,  minister  of  Lairg.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Royal  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  after  which  he  spent  two  years  learn- 
ing commerce  with  a  London  agency  house. 

Calcutta  attracted  him  in  1815,  but  his  first 
enterprises  there  were  inauspicious  and  unsuc- 
cessful. However,  his  voyages  as  supercargo  on 
ships  in  the  'country  trade'  between  India  and 
China  opened  his  eyes  to  the  opportunities  in 
Singapore  and  Canton.  By  the  early  1820s  he 
held  appointment  as  Danish  consul  at  Canton, 
and  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Yrissari  &  Com- 
pany, renamed  Matheson  &  Company  in  1827, 
and  wound  up  in  1828.  While  serxing  as  agent  in 
Canton  for  merchants  in  India  and  Singapore, 
and  dealing  in  export  and  import  commerce,  he 
speculated  in  the  opium  trade  which,  although 
illegal,  offered  the  greatest  profits. 

In  1828  a  fellow  Scot,  William  Jardine  [q.v.], 
brought  Matheson  into  the  firm  of  Magniac  & 
Company,  reconstituted  in  1832  as  Jardine, 
Matheson  &  Company.  Of  the  hvo,  Jardine  was 
the  dour,  disciplined  business  planner,  while 
Matheson  was  the  more  mercurial  and  intellec- 
tually curious  entrepreneur.  Their  combined 
experience  built  the  most  influential  agency 
house  in  Canton,  its  fleet  flying  Scotland's  cross 
of  St  Andrew  with  colours  reversed.  Jardine, 
Matheson  engaged  in  banking,  shipping,  insur- 
ance, and  marketing,  principally  on  commission 
for  businesses  remote  from  China.  Their  legit- 
imate trade  may  have  exceeded  their  opium  trade, 
but  it  was  their  hard-currency  resources  from 
opium  sales  which  gave  them  primacy  among  the 
foreign  merchants  in  (Canton.  .Matheson's  advo- 
cacy of  free  trade  was  embodied  in  his  booklet  The 
Present  Position  and  Prospects  of  British  Trade  with 
China  US ^id). 

Shortly  after  Jardine  retired  from  Canton  in 
1839,  leaving  Matheson  as  the  managing  partner, 
imperial  commissioner  Lin  Tse-hsu  confiscated 
foreign  inventories  of  opium,  and  forcibly 
detained  sixteen  merchants,  including  Matheson. 
Upon  their  release  in  .May,  Lin  expelled  .Mathe- 
son from  China  forever,  but  the  Scot  retreated 
first  to  Macao  and  then  to  I  long  Kong,  to  resume 
opium  sales  in  secret,  with  200  per  cent  profits  on 
fresh  supplies  from  India.  During  the  first  opium 
war  (1840-2),  alter  I  long  Kong  was  occupied  by 
the  British  expedition,  Matheson  purdiased  for 
his  firm  the  first  plots  ol  land  offered  lor  sale  on 
the  island. 
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For  medical  reasons  he  retired  to  London  in 
1842,  and  there  found  his  partner  terminally  ill. 
Whenjardine  died  in  1843,  Matheson  succeeded 
him  as  MP  for  Ashburton,  1843-7.  ^^^  then  sat 
for  Ross  and  Cromart\,  1847-68.  He  also  pur- 
sued Hnance,  and  in  1848  helped  reorganize  the 
banking  firm  of  Magniac,  jardine,  which  as 
Matheson  &  Company  became  a  financial  giant  in 
the  City,  and  within  which  he  became  'Uncle 
James'. 

In  his  China  days  Matheson  had  joined  with 
Jardine  and  others  to  organize  the  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  Canton  and  a  hospital  in 
Macao.  Also,  with  a  small  hand  press  in  1827,  he 
started  the  Canton  Register,  China's  first  English- 
language  newspaper. 

Upon  retiring  to  Britain,  he  purchased  the  Isle 
of  Lewis,  in  the  outer  I  lebrides,  and  acquired 
other  vast  estates  in  Scodand.  For  his  generous 
reUef  to  the  people  of  Lewis  during  the  great 
famine  of  the  late  1840s,  he  was  made  a  baronet 
in  1850. 

Matheson  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  and 
sheriff  principal  of  the  county  of  Ross  in  1866. 
Elected  FRS  in  1 846,  he  led  an  active  public  life 
into  his  eighth  decade,  and  for  many  years  ser\'ed 
as  chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

In  1843  he  married  .Vlary  Jane,  daughter  of 
Michael  1  lenry  Percival,  of  Spencer  \\  ood, 
Canada,  a  member  of  the  Quebec  legislati\e 
council.  They  had  no  children,  \latheson  died  3 1 
December  1878  in  .Mentone,  in  the  south  of 
France. 

[Maggie  Keswick  (ed.),  The  Thistle  and  The  Jade,  1982; 
Michael  (jreenberg,  British  Trade  and  the  Opening  uf 
China  1800-42,  1 951;  Peter  Ward  fay,  The  Opium  liar, 
1S40-1842,  1975;  information  from  Alan  Reid,  archi- 
vist, Jardine  Matheson  Company.)    RicharoJ.  Gr.\ck 

MAUDSLEY,  Henry  (1835-1918),  medical 
psychologist,  was  born  5  Februan  1835  at  a 
farmhouse  called  'Rome'  near  Giggleswick, 
Yorkshire,  the  third  of  the  four  sons  and  fourth  of 
seven  children  of  Thomas  .\laudsle\,  yeoman 
farmer,  and  his  wife  .\lar\  Bateson,  daughter  of  a 
Lancaster  farmer.  I  le  was  educated  at  Giggles- 
wick  School.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent  as 
a  private  pupil  to  the  Revd  Alfred  North,  w  ho  ran 
a  small  school  for  dissenters  in  Oundle,  and  he 
spent  two  years  pursuing  classical  studies  there. 
When  he  was  seventeen  he  went  to  study  medi- 
cine for  five  years  at  University  College  1  lospital, 
London,  apprenticed  to  J.  T.  Clover.  .Awarded 
ten  gold  medals  during  his  studentship,  despite 
neglecting  practical  work,  in  1856  he  obtained  his 
MB  as  university  medical  scholar,  with  prizes  in 
surgery,  phvsiology,  and  comparative  anatomv, 
and  MRCS,'  and  in  1857  his  LSA  and  .\ID  (Lon- 
don). .After  working  as  house  surgeon  to  Jones 
Quain  [q.v.]  at  University  College  Hospital,  he 


became  assistant  medical  officer  at  Wakefield 
Asylum  (1857-8),  before  a  brief  period  at  Brent- 
wood Asylum  as  assistant  .\10,  during  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  and  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane  (later  the  Medico-Psychological 
Association)  in  July  1858. 

Appointed  in  1859  as  medical  superintendent 
to  the  -Manchester  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  in 
Cheadle,  he  now  committed  himself  to  a  career 
in  lunacy  (i.e.  psychiatn.),  gaining  his  MRCP  in 

1 86 1.  After  three  successful  years  during  which 
he  published  his  first,  well  received  articles,  in 

1862,  in  his  own  words,  he  'became  restless  and 
desirous  of  change  .  .  .  and  threw  [himself]  on 
London'. 

In  private  practice,  and  by  virtue  of  his  influen- 
tial writings,  Maudsley  soon  became  the  leading 
alienist  of  his  generation.  Joint  editor  oilhc  Jour- 
nal of  Mental  Saetue  from  1863  to  1878,  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  West  London  Hospital 
in  1864,  lecturer  on  insanity  at  St  Mary's  Hospital 
(1868-81),  professor  of  medical  jurisprudence  at 
University  College  London  (1869-79),  and  was 
elected  FRCP  in  1869.  Joining  B.  .A.  .Morel  and 
\\.  Griesinger  in  1867  in  a  consultation  of 
eminent  European  alienists  to  assess  the  mental 
state  of  the  (Habsburg)  .Archduchess  Charlotte, 
empress  of  Me.vico,  he  became  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Physicians  of 
Vienna  and  the  Medico-Psychological  Society  of 
Paris.  In  1870  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
.Medico- Psychological  .Association  and  was 
(joulstonian  lecturer  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians. 

.After  he  resigned  the  editorship  of  the  JMS  in 
1 878,  he  concentrated  on  writing  (ele\  en  books  in 
all),  medico-legal  work,  and  a  successful  office 
practice  in  London.  In  1884  he  was  made  honor- 
ary LLD  at  Edinburgh  University  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  .\ledico-Legal  Society  of  New 
York.  In  1905  he  delivered  the  address  in  medi- 
cine at  the  B.M.A  annual  meeting,  and  in  19 12 
became  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  MP.A  (from 
yvhich  he  had  resigned  for  reasons  unknoysn  in 
1890).  In  1907  he  contributed  £30,000  to  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  early  treatment  of 
mental  illness,  and  for  research  and  teaching  in 
psychiatry,  resulting  in  the  191 4  foundation  of  the 
-Maudsley  Hospital,  and  an  annual  lecture  in  his 
name. 

-Maudsley 's  contemporary  fame  derived  from 
an  extraordinary  memory,  yvide  reading  in  philo- 
sophy (for  e.vample  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Comte) 
and  literature,  an  extensive  series  of  about  eighty 
articles  and  pamphlets,  and  an  admired  lecturing 
style.  -A  positivist  and  a  materiahst,  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  an  inductive  approach  to 
science,  he  believed  in  the  physical  basis  of  men- 
tal illness,  and  developed  the  evolutionary'  ideas 
of  Herbert  Spencer  and  Charles  Daryvin  [qq.v.] 
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and  the  neurophysiolog>  of  W.  B.  Carpenter  and 
Thomas  Laycock  [qq.v.].  Themes  of  heredity  and 
degeneration  underscored  his  written  and  clinical 
work,  as  demonstrated  in  The  Physiology'  and  Path- 
ology' of  Mind,  published  in  1867,  which  was 
widely  admired,  and  extensively  translated, 
revised,  and  enlarged  in  later  editions.  Body  and 
Mind  in  1870  (his  Goulstonian  lectures).  Respon- 
sibility in  Mental  Disease  in  1874  (a  much 
reprinted  handbook  of  forensic  psychiatry),  Natu- 
ral Causes  and  Supernatural  Seemings  (1886),  and 
Organic  to  Human — Psychological  and  Sociological 
(19 1 6),  among  other  writings,  developed  these 
ideas,  but  in  a  st>le  increasingly  obscure  and 
dense,  and  pessimistic  in  tone. 

His  atheist  views,  his  contradictor)  and  some- 
what unscientific  analyses,  his  dismissive  attitude 
towards  w  omen,  and  his  convinced  hereditarian- 
ism  created  notoriet\  and  left  him  isolated.  A 
proud,  often  sarcastic,  hypercritical  man,  he  was 
of  a  handsome  and  impressive  bearing,  scrupu- 
lous in  appearance,  but  he  had  few  close  friends. 
His  considerable  fortune  (some  £100,000  in  his 
will,  with  bequests)  probably  accrued  from  a  pri- 
vate (and  discreet)  practice  amongst  the  wealthy. 
Little  is  known  of  his  personal  life  and  he 
opposed  formal  biography.  He  enjoyed  cricket, 
\isiting  Australia  in  1 902-3  to  watch  it,  was  fluent 
in  French  and  German,  and  quoted  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  and  other  poets  at  length  by  heart. 

In  January-  1866  he  married  Ann  Caroline 
(died  191 1),  the  third  and  youngest  daughter  of 
John  Conoily  [q.v.],  the  eminent  alienist,  medical 
author,  and  leader  of  the  non-restraint  move- 
ment. There  were  no  children.  Maudsley  died  in 
Bushey  Heath  24  January  191 8. 

[British  Medical  Journal  and  Lancet,  2  February  1918; 
Journal  of  MaUal  Scimce,  vol.  Ixiv,  April  igi8;  Henr> 
.Vlaudsiey,  '.Autobiography,  1 9 1 2',  British  Journal  of  Psy- 
chiatry, vol.  ciiii,  1988,  pp.  734-40,;  T.  H.  Turner, 
'Henry  .Maudsley — P.sychiatrist,  Philosopher  and 
Entrepreneur'  in  VV.  F.  Bynum  et  al.  (eds.),  The  Anatomy 
of  Madness,  vol.  iii,  1988  (also  printed  in  Psychological 
Medicine,  vol.  wiii,  1988,  pp.  551-74);  private  infor- 
mation; personal  knov^  ledge.]  1".  H.  Tl  RNKR 

MAWSON,  Thomas  Hay  ton  (i  861-1933), 
landscape  architect,  was  born  5  .May  1861  in 
Nether  Wyersdale,  Lancashire,  the  second  of  the 
four  children  (one  daughter  and  three  sons)  of 
John  William  .Mawson,  cotton  warper,  and  his 
wife  Jane  I  layton.  I  le  was  educated  at  the  local 
church  school  then,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  went  to 
work  for  a  builders'  business  in  Lancaster.  Two 
years  later  he  returned  home  to  help  his  father  set 
up  a  nursery,  but  the  venture  was  unsuccessful. 
Following  John  .Maw.son's  death,  the  family 
moved  to  London,  where  Thomas  secured  work 
with  John  \V  ills,  a  well-known  floral  decorator.  In 
1881  he  to(»k  a  job  at  I  laic  Tarm  Nurseries;  then, 
not  long  after,  in  order  to  start  experimenting 
with  his  ideas  on  design,  accepted  a  partnership 


with  a  firm  of  contractors.  When  this  fell  through 
he  decided  to  set  up  a  family  business  and,  with 
his  nvo  brothers,  established  a  nursery  and  con- 
tracting firm  in  Windermere.  TVom  designing 
local  private  gardens,  the  firm  progressed  to  con- 
tracts from  all  parts  of  the  country,  which 
included  the  design  of  public  parks  and  town- 
planning  schemes. 

By  1900  'Thomas  Mawson  had  left  Mawson 
Brothers  to  pursue  a  separate  career  in  landscape 
design.  He  achieved  great  success  and  became 
the  leading  landscape  architect  of  the  day.  His 
clients  included  Queen  Alexandra,  the  maharaja 
of  Baroda,  .Andrew  Carnegie,  and  the  first  \'is- 
count  Leverhulme  [qq.v.].  Tlis  public  works 
included  Haslam  Park,  Preston;  Hanley  Park, 
Stoke-on-Trent;  and  Broomfield  Park,  South- 
gate. 

Mawson  made  several  trips  to  America  and 
Canada,  where  he  was  involved  in  major  town- 
planning  schemes  in  Ottawa,  Vancouver,  Cal- 
gary, and  Regina.  His  other  significant  work 
abroad  included  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  of 
Peace  in  The  TIague,  and  the  royal  gardens  and  a 
park  system  in  Athens.  In  1917  Mawson  was 
commissioned  to  replan  Salonika,  following 
extensive  fire  damage. 

Mawson  published  two  main  works,  The  Art 
and  Craft  of  Garden  Making  (igoo),  which  ran  into 
five  editions,  and  Civic  Art  (191 1),  in  which  he 
discussed  the  principles  of  tow  n  planning.  From 
1 9 10  to  1924  he  lectured  regularly  at  the  school 
of  civic  design,  Liverpool  University .  Conscious 
of  his  ow  n  lack  of  formal  education,  the  need  for 
education  was  a  lifelong  concern  of  his.  Brought 
up  in  a  Nonconformist  household,  he  remained 
deeply  religious.  Politically  he  was  an  ardent 
Liberal.  Although  by  nature  inclined  to  thought 
rather  than  action,  through  circumstance  he 
became  fond  of  hard  work.  .A  family  man,  he  was 
kind  and  gende,  genial,  and  without  professional 
airs. 

.Mawson  became  a  member  of  the  .Art- 
Workers'  Guild  in  1905  and  was  elected  an 
honorary  meinber  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
.Architects  in  1903.  1  le  was  made  a  treeman  of  the 
City  of  London  in  1917  and  an  honorary  livery- 
man of  the  Worshiptul  (Company  of  (iardeners. 
In  1 92 1  he  became  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean 
Society  and  in  1923  was  elected  president  of  the 
Town  Planning  Institute  and  appointed  to  the 
I'ine  Arts  Commission.  Two  years  later  Mawson 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Institute  of 
I  .andscape  Architecture. 

On  I  August  1884  .Mawson  married  Anna,  a 
nurse,  daughter  of  Ldward  Prentice,  surgeon,  of 
North  Walsham.  They  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  the  eldest  son,  l^lward  Prentice  .Maw- 
son, becoming  a  successful  landscape  architect 
and  taking  over  the  running  of  his  father's  firm. 
From  1923  Mawson  sufTercd  from  Parkinson's 
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disease,  which  caused  his  death  at  Hest  Bank, 
Lancashire,  14  November  1933. 

[T.  H.  Mawson,  The  Life  and  Work  of  an  English  Land- 
scape Architect,  1927;  personal  knowledge;  information 
from  relatives  and  friends.]  Harriet  Jordan 

MAY,  Hugh  ( 1 621-1684),  architect,  was  born  in 
1 62 1,  the  seventh  son  of  John  May  of  Mid 
Lavant,  near  Chichester,  Sussex,  and  the  cousin 
of  Baptist  May  [q.v.],  keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  to 
Charles  II.  Little  is  known  of  his  career  before  the 
Restoration,  but  it  is  likely  that  his  appointment 
on  29  June  1660  as  paymaster  of  the  Works  indi- 
cates services  rendered  to  the  court  in  exile, 
rather  than  architectural  activity .  May  is  known  to 
have  been  in  the  service  of  George  V'illiers, 
second  Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  during  the 
1 650s,  when  he  assisted  in  the  transfer  of  works 
of  art  from  York  House  to  Holland,  where  they 
were  to  be  sold,  and  in  1656  he  accompanied  his 
friend,  the  painter  (Sir)  Peter  Lely  (q.v. J,  on  a 
further  visit  to  Holland  to  join  the  exiled  court, 
travelling  with  him  as  his  'servant'.  Dutch 
influence  is  apparent  in  his  architecture. 

Although  May's  connection  with  the  Royal 
Works,  like  that  of  the  surv  eyor.  Sir  John  Denham 
{d.  1669,  q.v.),  appears  to  have  stemmed  from  his 
political  activities,  he  proved  himself,  unlike  Den- 
ham, to  be  an  inspired  choice.  May  became  one  of 
the  outstanding  architects  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. As  paymaster  he  was  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  finance  required  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  neglected  royal  palaces.  In  1 665-6  he 
joined  with  Sir  Roger  Pratt  [q.v.]  and  (Sir)  Chris- 
topher Wren  [q.v.]  in  advising  on  the  repair  of  old 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  after  the  great  hre  was 
appointed  as  one  of  the  superv  isors  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Citv'.  After  acting  as  surveyor  of  the 
Works  in  1666,  during  Denham's  illness,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  comptrollership  in  June  1 668.  He 
entertained  hopes  of  succeeding  IX-nham  upon 
the  latter's  death  in  1669.  but  was  passed  over  in 
favour  of  \\  ren,  being  compensated  by  the  grant  of 
a  pension  of  ^^300  per  year  in  recognition  of 'loyal 
and  faithful!  service'. 

May's  major  architectural  work  for  the  court 
was  the  remodelling  in  1674-84  of  the  upper 
ward  of  W  indsor  Castle,  following  his  appoint- 
ment as  comptroller  of  the  Works  there  in  1673. 
This  work,  now  destroyed  or  altered,  was 
remarkably  innovative,  the  architect  creating  the 
first  great  baroque  ensemble  in  England,  com- 
bining architecture,  carving  (by  Grinling  Gib- 
bons, q.v.),  and  painting  (by  Antonio  \  errio,  q.v.) 
in  a  grand  and  sumptuous  suite  of  staterooms. 
The  spatial  complexity  and  dramatic  lighting  of 
the  staircase  at  Windsor  had  been  achieved  by 
May  on  a  smaller  scale  at  the  earlier  Eltham 
Lodge,  Kent,  one  of  the  quintessential  Resto- 
ration houses,  built  in  1664  for  Sir  John  Shaw, 
and  one  of  the  few  buildings  by  the  architect  to 


survive.  His  other  firmly  authenticated  works,  all 
for  men  in  court  circles,  included  Cornburv* 
House  in  Oxfordshire,  Berkeley  House  in  Picca- 
dilly, and  Cassiobury  Park  in  Hertfordshire. 

Mav  died  21  Februarv  1684  and  was  buried  in 
Mid  Lavant  church.  By  his  will  (PCC  32  HARE), 
dated  19  Januarv  1684,  he  left  the  major  part  of 
his  estate  to  his  nephew  Thomas,  son  of  his  late 
elder  brother  John.  There  are  portraits  of  May  by 
Samuel  Cooper  [q.v.],  dated  1653,  at  Windsor, 
and  by  Lely,  a  double  portrait  with  the  artist, 
f.1675,  at  Audley  End. 

(H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Dictionary  uf  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  idem  (ed.),  The  Histor}'  of  the 
King's  lVorks,\o\.\,  1660-1782, 1976;  K.  Downes, £«^- 
lish  Baroque  Architecture,  1966;  O.  Hill  and  J.  Cornforth, 
English  Country  Houses  Caroline,  1966;  O.  Millar,  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  1978.]  John  Bold 

MAYALL,  John  (1803- 1876),  cotton  spinner, 
was  born  31  December  1803  in  Lydgate,  near 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  the  second  son  in  the  family 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Samson 
Mayall,  clothier,  and  his  wife  Betty  .\ndrew  of 
Lees,  near  Oldham.  .\i  the  age  of  seven  Mayall 
began  work  in  a  series  of  textile  factories.  Later  he 
bore  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  his  mother 
and  siblings,  after  his  father,  given  to  drink  and 
radicalism,  had  migrated  to  .America  in  the  wake 
of  the  Peierloo  massacre  (181 9). 

In  about  1 824  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
three  fellow  cotton  spinners  before,  in  1828,  join- 
ing his  brother  George  in  a  rented  cotton  mill  in 
Mossley.  By  1831  they  controlled  7,000  spindles 
and,  adding  new  mills  and  steam  power,  were  to 
employ  510  hands  by  1845.  This  partnership  was 
dissolved  amicably  in  June  1846,  with  each 
brother  taking  40,000  spindles.  Improved  railway 
communications  and  the  burgeoning  Indian  mar- 
ket for  coarse  yarn  stimulated  the  rapid  growth  of 
his  Hrm  with  a  series  of  new  mills  buih  after  1849. 
Mayall's  masters  of  technical  detail  and  inno- 
vation optimized  productivity ,  while  the  v  ariety  of 
mills  under  his  control  gave  him  the  adv  antages  of 
flexible  specialization.  I  le  also  imported  raw  cot- 
ton from  America  in  his  own  ships.  Here  his  suc- 
cess was  questionable  and  he  later  imported  only 
for  his  own  hrm.  For  the  sale  of  his  products  he 
relied  on  two  Manchester  yarn  agents,  particu- 
larly Dilworth  &  Co. 

But  it  was  as  a  cotton  spinner,  not  a  merchant, 
that  Mayall  excelled  and  by  1870  he  controlled 
approximately  319,000  spindles,  with  r.  1,3 50 
hands.  In  1872  David  Chadwick,  the  company 
promoter,  reputedly  offered  £1-5  million  to  float 
his  firm.  Mayall  had  undoubtedly  become  the 
largest  specialized  cotton  spinner  in  England  (and 
the  world),  but  in  this  period  the  bell-wethers  of 
cotton  industrialization  had  been  the  combined 
spinning  and  weaving  Arms.  For  this  reason, 
Mayall's  dominance  was  conhned  to  the  spinning 
sector  of  south-east  Lancashire,  and  his  hrm 
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never  became  a  conspicuous  leader  of  the  cotton 
industn  in  the  manner  of  Morrockses  of  Preston 
or  R\  lands  of  Manchester.  Even  in  south-east 
Lancashire  his  firm  was  soon  eclipsed  by  the  Old- 
ham Limiteds. 

The  growth  of  the  Pennine  town  of  Mossley 
was  also  in  large  part  the  by-product  of  the  rise  of 
Mayall's  business.  He  built  a  hotel,  shops,  and 
numerous  houses  for  his  workpeople,  paying 
one-fifth  of  Mossley's  rates.  He  also  helped 
shape  the  community  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
sur\eyors,  lighting  inspector,  poor-law  guardian, 
and  justice  of  the  peace.  As  a  Liberal  employer, 
he  supported  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  in  the 
1 840s,  and  as  a  friend  of  the  working  classes  pro- 
vided partial  employment  throughout  the  cotton 
famine  of  the  1860s.  Although  baptized  and  bur- 
ied in  Anglican  churches,  his  strongest  links  were 
with  the  .\bney  Congregational  church,  which  he 
had  largely  financed. 

In  1824  Mayall  married  Elizabeth  Winterbot- 
tom  of  Lees,  a  piecer  he  employed.  Both  were  illi- 
terate at  the  time.  They  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Mayall's  recreations  were  few:  he 
became  literate,  read  the  Bible,  and  subscribed  to 
Punch.  Prosperity  eventually  drove  him  to  expen- 
diture, acquiring  serxants  and  carriages,  and 
building  Highfield  House,  with  its  billiard-room, 
library,  ornamental  gardens,  and  lodge.  His 
change  in  lifesty  le  perhaps  owed  something  to  his 
second  marriage  in  1 863  (his  first  w  ife  had  died  in 
i860)  to  .Mrs  Job  Lees  (nee  Sarah  Mayall,  unre- 
lated), from  the  ranks  of  the  local  elite.  There 
were  no  children  of  the  second  marriage.  The 
sons  of  .Mayall's  first  marriage  were  all  initiated 
into  the  firm  at  an  early  age;  a  son-in-law  (a  doc- 
tor) acquired  a  mill  as  a  dowry;  and  a  remaining 
daughter  married  a  Nonconformist  minister.  By 
his  retirement  in  the  early  1870s  Mayall  had 
transferred  both  the  firm  and  his  wealth  to  his 
sons.  He  died  6  .March  1876  at  I  lighfield  1  louse, 
Mossley,  an  example  of  mobility  from  operative  to 
captain  of  industry ,  spurred  on  by  poverty,  aided 
by  good  luck,  and  displaying  the  full  range  of 
Smilcsian  virtues. 

(.Mayall  family  papers,  Manchester  City  Libraries;  Ash- 
Inn  Reporter,  1 1  and  18  March  1876;  censuses,  1 841 -71, 
Public  Record  Office,  London;  1).  A.  Farnic  and  S. 
Yonckawa,  'The  Kmergcnce  of  the  Largest  f'irms  in  the 
Cunon-Spinning  Industries  of  the  World,  1883-1938', 
Textile Hislory,  \o\.  xix,  1988,  pp.  171-210.I 

A.  C.Howt 

MAYNE,  Robert  Blair  (191 5-1955),  lieulenant- 
colonel,  was  born  1 1  January  191 5  in  Newtown- 
ards,  county  I^own,  the  third  son  in  the  family  of 
four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  \V  illiam  .\layne, 
who  ran  the  family's  prosperous  wine  and  grocery 
business,  and  his  wife  .Vlargarel  \  ane.  I  le  was 
educated  at  Regent  I  louse  School  and  later 
articled  to  a  solicitor,  reading  law  at  the  same  lime 
ai  Queen's  University,  Belfast.  An  outstanding 


sportsman,  in  1936  he  became  Irish  universities' 
hea\-\-w  eight  boxing  champion  and  rw  o  years  later 
he  received  the  first  of  six  rugby  international 
caps  for  Ireland,  touring  South  Africa  in  1938 
with  the  British  Lions. 

At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Mayne 
sened  with  various  units,  including  the  Royal 
Ulster  Rifles.  When  the  Special  Air  Ser\'ice 
(S.-\S)  was  formed  in  North  Africa  in  1941  by 
Captain  (later  Colonel  Sir)  David  Stirling,  Mayne 
volunteered  to  join  it.  Initially  called  'L  Detach- 
ment SAS  Brigade',  this  force  consisted  of  seven 
officers  and  sixty  other  ranks.  Its  aim  was  to  dis- 
rupt .Axis  lines  of  communication  in  the  desert,  in 
particular  by  attacks  on  enemy  airfields.  The  first 
operation  in  which  the  new  unit  was  engaged  and 
in  which  .Mayne  participated — parachute  raids  on 
two  German  airfields  in  November  1941 — was  a 
disastrous  failure,  owing  to  atrocious  weather 
conditions.  .After  this  Stirling  decided  the 
approach  must  be  made  by  jeep.  Mayne  quicklv 
established  himself  as  the  most  exceptional  offi- 
cer in  Stirling's  rapidly  expanding  SAS  force, 
which  became  the  ist  Special  Air  Ser\'ice  Regi- 
ment in  September  1942,  with  Stirling  in  com- 
mand as  lieutenant-colonel.  Mayne  received  his 
first  DSO  for  a  raid  on  Tamet  airfield,  only  three 
weeks  after  the  initial  disaster,  destroying  four- 
teen enemy  aircraft  and  damaging  ten  others. 
Three  weeks  later  he  repeated  this  raid  on  the 
same  airfield,  destroying  another  twenty-seven 
aircraft.  .Mayne  personally,  together  with  the 
patrols  which  he  led  with  such  skill  and  dash, 
almost  certainly  destroyed,  during  some  fourteen 
months  of  constant  raids  from  desert  bases  deep 
behind  enemy  lines,  more  aircraft  than  any 
fighter  ace  on  either  side  in  World  War  II. 

Following  Stirling's  capture  in  early  1943,  the 
SAS  was  reorganized  into  two  parts,  with  Mayne 
in  command  of  the  Special  Raiding  Squadron,  i 
SAS.  The  SRS  played  a  notable  part  in  the 
invasion  of  Sicily.  On  the  night  of  9-ioJuly  1943, 
landing  from  the  .sea,  it  put  out  of  action  two  Ita- 
lian coastal  batteries  at  Cape  .Murro  di  Porco,  and 
followed  this  x\ko  days  later  by  a  daylight  landing 
and  attack  on  .Augusta,  which  was  strongly 
defended  by  troops  of  the  I  lermann  (loering  div- 
ision. For  his  part  in  these  attacks  .Mayne  received 
his  first  bar  to  a  DSO.  Later,  on  4  September,  the 
SRS  attacked  Bagnara  Calabria,  capturing  a  vital 
bridge,  thus  facilitating  the  advance  of  the  Eighth 
Army.  A  month  later  the  SRS,  together  with  3 
and  40  Commandos,  captured  Termoli,  albeit 
incurring  serious  casualties.  This  was  Mayne's 
last  action  in  Italy. 

On  his  return  to  England  the  SRS  was 
expanded,  becoming  i  SAS  Regiment,  with 
Mayne  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  ibrming 
part  of  the  SAS  brigade.  The  strategic  function  of 
the  brigade  was  deep  penetration  by  parachute 
and  jeep  behind  the  enemy  lines,  during  and  after 
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the  opening  of  the  second  front.  In  August  1944 
Mayne  was  parachuted  into  France,  west  of 
Dijon.  He  subsequently  played  a  notable  part, 
harassing  the  enemy  behind  the  lines,  and  was 
awarded  a  second  bar  to  his  DSO. 

During  the  later  stages  of  the  campaign  in 
Europe,  the  role  of  the  SAS  became  more  tacti- 
cal. Mayne  took  command  of  two  jeep-borne 
SAS  squadrons  which  helped  to  clear  the  way, 
working  with  4  Canadian  Armoured  di\  ision,  for 
the  capture  of  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven.  In  these 
operations,  often  in  close  and  difficult  countn* ,  i 
SAS  incurred  serious  casualties.  But  its  success, 
as  always,  owed  much  to  the  presence  right  for- 
ward of  Mayne,  who  recei\  cd  a  third  bar  to  his 
DSO.  Mayne's  prowess  as  an  officer  of  rare  qual- 
ity was  recognized  by  the  almost  unprecedented 
award  of  four  DSOs.  Although  the  SAS  owed  its 
inception  and  early  inspiration  to  Stirling,  the  run 
of  successes  which  Mayne  achie\ed  in  its  early 
formative  months  assured  its  immediate  future. 
The  unit's  subsequent  successes  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  made  the  postwar  renaissance  of 
the  SAS,  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  British 
defence  forces,  that  much  easier  to  achieve. 

Mayne  was  an  unusual  and  complicated  per- 
son. He  was  cool  and  fearless  in  wartime,  and  an 
excellent  leader.  He  could  be  ruthless  and  on  rare 
occasions  callous.  The  life  of  this  normally  gentle 
giant  of  a  man  was  also  punctuated  from  time  to 
time  by  acts  of  sudden,  often  inexplicable,  \  iol- 
ence,  usually  associated  with  an  over-generous 
intake  of  alcohol.  I  le  had  a  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  men  and  their  families  and  in  his 
later  years  lavished  much  care  on  his  invalid 
mother.  He  never  really  adjusted  to  peacetime 
routine,  suffering  much  in  his  later  years,  as  sec- 
retarv  to  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  of  North- 
ern Ireland,  from  wartime  injuries.  He  was 
unmarried.  He  died  in  a  car  accident  in  Mill 
Street,  Newtownards,  14  December  1955. 

[Roy  Bradford  and  Marion  Dillon,  Lt.-Col.  Padd\'  (Blair) 
Mayne  D.S.O.,  1987;  William  Seymour,  British  Special 
Forces,  1985;  John  Strawson,  A  llistor)'  ofllie  SAS  Regi- 
ment, 1984;  private  information;  personal  knowledge.] 

Jf.lucgf 

MEAD,  Charles  Philip  (1887-1958),  cricketer, 
was  born  9  March  1887  in  Battersea,  London,  the 
eldest  son  and  second  child  in  the  family  of  four 
daughters  and  three  sons  of  Matthew  Orlando 
Mead,  wharf  labourer,  and  his  wife  Louisa 
Hannah  Mann  of  Battersea.  After  elementarv' 
schooling,  and  having  found  little  chance  of 
advancement  with  his  native  Surrey  countv  club, 
he  opted  to  quality  by  residence  for  I  lampshire. 
He  made  his  debut  in  1905  versus  the  touring 
Australians,  and  then  played  first  in  the  countv 
championship  in  1906. 

Almost  immediately  he  became  the  anchorman 
of  the  I  lampshire  batting  and  he  was  to  score  over 


1,000  runs  in  a  season  twenty -seven  times, 
including  twice  when  he  passed  the  3,000  mark, 
and  nine  times  when  he  exceeded  2,000.  He  did 
not  leave  Hampshire  until  1936,  during  which 
lengthy  spell  he  played  700  matches — a  record — 
for  them.  He  scored  48,892  runs  for  Hampshire 
at  an  average  of  4884,  and,  in  all  first-class 
cricket,  he  accumulated  no  less  than  55,061 
(average  4767),  leaving  him  fourth  in  the  world 
rankings.  With  153  centuries  and  a  highest  score 
of  280,  not  out,  against  Notfinghamshire  in  1921, 
it  is  fair  to  describe  him  as  one  of  the  most 
acquisitive  bats  of  all  time,  and  as  Hampshire's 
most  successful  cricketer.  Strangely,  he  played 
only  seventeen  times  for  England,  and  his  182, 
not  out,  in  192 1  remained  the  highest  test  score 
against  .Australia  in  England  for  seventeen  years. 
.A  nimble  slip  fielder  and  occasional  spin  bowler, 
he  played  for  Suffolk  in  1938  and  1939  after  leav- 
ing Hampshire. 

Of  large  build  and  possessed  of  ritual  manner- 
isms when  facing  the  bowling,  his  technique  was 
founded  in  the  securest  of  defence,  and,  although 
he  was  a  shrewd  placer  of  the  ball,  it  was  perhaps 
his  seeming  doggedness  that  left  him  out  of  the 
international  reckoning  at  a  time  when  England 
possessed  several  middle-order  batsmen  of  sterl- 
ing class.  None  the  less,  he  proved  to  be  a  left- 
hand  bat  of  the  highest  possible  calibre,  and  a 
character  much  respected  as  well  as  affectionately 
regarded  for  what  John  .Arlott  called  his  'pin-toed 
toddle'. 

On  14  September  1908  he  married  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  George  Henrv  Englefield,  boot- 
maker, of  Southampton.  They  had  two  sons  and 
one  daughter.  Mead  was  blind  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life,  but  his  interest  endured  in  the 
game  to  which  he  had  brought  such  commitment 
and  talent.  He  died  26  March  1958  in  Boscombe, 
Bournemouth. 

\Wisdett  Almanacks;  information  from  Neiljenkinson.) 

Eric  Midwinter 

MEDINA  or  DE  MEDINA,  Sir  Solomon  or 
Diego  (r.  1 650- 1 730),  commissar\  general  to  the 
land  forces  of  the  grand  alliance  in  the  Low 
Countries  in  1 706-11,  was  born  in  Bordeaux 
CI 650,  a  younger  son  of  Francisco  de  Medina, 
merchant,  and  his  wife  Gracia  Pereira,  who  were 
both  of  Portuguese  Jewish  origin.  In  1662  the 
family  moved  to  Middelburg  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  they  openly  professed  Judaism.  Medina 
trained  as  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam,  moved  to 
London  in  1670,  and  from  1672  until  1677  lived 
in  Great  St  Helens,  where  he  became  well  estab- 
lished as  a  merchant.  In  1686  he  supplied 
imported  silks  and  other  luxur\  textiles  to  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  and  in  1 689-90  to  Queen 
Mar\  II.  By  1696  he  had  moved  to  Pall  Mall,  near 
to  the  court. 
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From  1689  onwards  he  acted  as  London  factor 
for  Antonio  (or  Moses)  Alvarez  Machado  and 
Jacob  Pereira,  \he  pnnlditeurs  general  to  the  Dutch 
army  in  England  and  to  the  land  forces  of  the 
allies  in  the  Low  Countries.  Medina's  function 
was  to  collect  sums  owing  to  the  partnership  from 
the  English  Crown  and,  when  necessar>,  to  pro- 
ude  short-term  loans  to  both  parties.  This  led  on 
to  contracts  for  shipping  grain  to  Flanders.  On  18 
November  1699  King  William  III  dined  at  his 
house  in  Richmond  and,  on  23  June  1700,  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  ser\ices,  the  king  knighted  him  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  was  the  first  professing  Jew 
to  be  knighted  in  England. 

In  1702,  after  the  king's  death,  he  settled  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  continued  to  work  in  close 
collaboration  with  Machado  and  Pereira.  When 
Machado  died  in  1706,  Medina  succeeded  him  as 
contractor  for  supplying  bread  and  wagons  to  the 
land  forces  of  the  grand  alliance,  initially  on  his 
own  and  later  in  partnership  with  his  older 
brother,  Joseph  de  .\ledina  of  Amsterdam,  and 
with  Joseph's  son,  Moses.  .\s  commissary 
general,  he  fed  the  allied  troops  throughout  the 
campaigns  of  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough [q.v.].  He  handled  large  sums  of  money 
but  lost  much  of  his  wealth  on  the  1 709  contract, 
when  the  price  of  corn  rose  unexpectedly. 

In  1 7 II  he  w as  summoned  before  the  parlia- 
mentar\  commissioners  for  examining  and  stating 
the  public  accounts  and  testified  that  he  and  his 
predecessor  had  regularly  paid  commission  on 
their  contracts  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
amounting  to  some  £6,000  a  year.  The  duke 
claimed  that  this  was  a  customary  perquisite  of 
the  commanding  general.  Medina's  evidence  was 
used  by  the  Tories  to  bring  about  Marlborough's 
downfall. 

.Medina  comes  across  as  an  able  and  honest 
merchant,  who  gave  important  senices  to  the 
grand  alliance.  When  questioned  under  oath  he 
told  the  truth  without  shame  or  political  motiva- 
tion. I  lis  only  wife,  Esther  Azevedo,  sun  ived  him 
by  eight  months.  Their  only  sur\iving  child, 
Deborah,  married  his  nephew,  .Moses  de 
.Medina.  He  died  in  The  Hague  15  September 
1720,  leaving  an  estate  of  under  £20,000,  and  is 
buried  in  the  Jcwi.sh  cemcterj'  at  Ouderkerk. 
(Lucicn  \\o\i\  Jems  in  the  (^titiar)'  Islands,  1 926;  Oskar  K. 
Rabinowitv,  Sir  Snlonwn  tie  Medina,  1974;  Diane  dc 
Marly,  'Sir  Solomon  dc  Medina's  Textile  Warehouse', 
Transactions  of  the  Jewish  Historical  Society  of  England, 
Miscellanies  xii,  1982,  p.  155;  I'.  I).  Barnett, /://.(7>m</c 
loi  Acuerdos,  1 93 1  .|  T.lKiAR  Sami'KI. 

MEINKRIZHACiEN,  Richard  (i 878-1967), 
naturalist  and  intelligence  officer,  was  born  3 
March  1878  in  Rutland  (iaie,  Knightsbridge,  the 
second  son  and  third  child  in  the  family  of  fi)ur 
»on.s  and  five  daughters  of  Daniel  .Meinertz- 
hagen, London  merchant  banker,  whose  Danish 
family  had  long  settled  in  Bremen,  and  his  wife 


Georgina,  an  elder  sister  of  Beatrice  Webb  [q.v.|, 
the  daughter  of  Richard  Potter,  railway  and 
industrial  magnate.  Though  registered  as  Oliver, 
he  was  christened  Richard,  and  called  Dick  by  his 
intimates.  He  was  at  two  preparator\-  schools, 
Aysgarth,  where  he  learnt  self-reliance,  and 
Fonthill,  where  he  was  sadistically  beaten  by  a 
master — till  he  hit  back. 

Much  of  his  childhood  he  spent  at  Mottisfont 
Abbey,  on  the  Test  above  Romsey;  there  he 
began  his  lifelong  study  of  birds.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harrow,  from  where  he  went  for  a  few 
months  into  his  father's  Cit\  office,  which  he 
hated;  and  he  spent  a  term  in  Gottingen,  learning 
German.  A  subaltern's  commission  in  the  Hamp- 
shire Yeomanrv  in  1897-8  gave  him  a  liking  for 
army  life,  and  in  Januan.  1899  he  was  commis- 
sioned into  the  Royal  Fusiliers.  He  missed  the 
South  African  war,  as  he  was  ser\ing  in  south 
Asia.  In  1902-6  he  had  four  adventurous  years' 
attachment  to  the  King's  African  Rifles,  ser\'ing 
up-countr)  in  Kenya,  where  he  discovered  a  new 
species  (Hylocliaeros  meinertzhagetii,  the  giant  for- 
est hog).  He  was  wounded,  mentioned  in  dis- 
patches, and  promoted  captain;  he  saved  most  of 
his  pay. 

Tiis  regiment  released  him  again  to  pass  the 
Staff  College  in  Quetta,  and  at  the  start  of  World 
War  I  in  1914  he  was  made  intelligence  officer  to 
the  Tanga  expeditionar)  force.  In  191 6  he  was 
appointed  to  the  DSO  for  exceptionally  valuable 
work  with  this  force.  Tie  then  became  chief  intel- 
ligence officer  to  the  Egyptian  expeditionar\-  force 
that  advanced  into  Palestine.  In  October  191 7  the 
Turks  held  an  entrenched  front  from  Gaza  to 
Beersheba.  Sir  E.  H.  H.  Allenby  (later  first  Vis- 
count AUenby  of  Megiddo,  q.v.)  misled  them  as  to 
which  flank  he  was  about  to  attack,  in  part 
through  a  bloodstained  haversack  full  of  papers 
dropped  by  Meinertzhagen  on  reconnaissance:  a 
classic  of  practical  deception.  1  le  had  already 
killed  dozens  of  men  on  dut> ;  he  slipped  ashore 
during  a  skirmish  at  I  laifa,  disguised  as  a 
Coldstream  private,  and  shot  several  more. 

After  a  brief  spell  at  the  W  ar  Office,  .Meinertz- 
hagen was  next  posted  to  the  intelligence  branch 
of  the  (j1  IQin  Trance,  commanded  by  Sir  Doug- 
las (later  first  Earl)  1  laig  |q.v.|.  Never  one  to  sit 
behind  a  desk  if  he  could  help  it,  he  tried  to  see 
the  battle  front  for  himself,  and  was  severely 
wounded.  I  le  recovered  in  time  to  join,  as  a  col- 
onel, the  staff  of  400  that  A.  J.  Balfour  (later  first 
Earl  of  Balfour)  took  to  the  Paris  peace  confer- 
ence, where  he  watched  politicians  disputing  over 
Levantine  problems.  Alter  a  short  spell  as  chief 
political  officer  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  he  spent 
1 92 1-4  as  militar\  adviser  to  the  colonial  office, 
sharing  a  room  there  with  his  friend  T.  1',.  Law- 
rence lq.v.|. 

By  now  he  had  become  a  convinced  Zionist. 
This  conviction  did  not  sit  well  either  with  regi- 
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mental  soldiering  or  with  Whitehall.  In  1925  he 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  spent  most  of  the 
rest  of  his  long  life  travelling — mainly  in  western 
and  central  Asia — and  studying  birds,  partly  as 
cover  for  obser^ing  international  politics.  He 
returned  to  the  War  Office  in  the  winter  of 
1939-40,  and  was  wounded  again  off  Dunkirk  in 
June  1940,  when  he  took  a  small  boat  across  to 
join  the  rescue.  For  the  rest  of  the  war  he  was  in 
the  1  lome  Guard.  After  it,  he  rejoiced  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  state  of  Israel  in  1948;  he  was  an 
active  eyewitness. 

He  was  a  lifelong  diarist,  and  published  some 
of  the  results:  Kenya  Diari'  igo2-igo6  (1957), 
Middle  East  Diar\<  igiy-igi;6  ( i  g^g),  Aniiy  Diary 
i8gg-ig26  (i960),  and  Diari'  of  a  Black  Sheep 
(1964).  Apart  from  many  articles  in  Ihis,  he  wrote 
Nicholl's  Birds  oJE^'pt  (2  vols.,  1930),  Birds  of  Ara- 
bia (1954),  and  Pirates  and  Predators  (1959).  In 
1 95 1  he  received  the  Godman  Salvin  medal  of 
the  British  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  in  1957 
was  appointed  CBE  for  ser\'ices  to  ornithology. 

He  was  twice  married:  in  1911  to  Armorel, 
daughter  of  Colonel  I  lerman  le  Roy-Lewis  of 
Westbury  House,  Peterstield;  and  in  1921  to 
Anne  Constance  (died  1928),  daughter  of  Major 
Bandle  Jackson  of  Swordale,  Easter  Ross.  By  his 
second  wife  he  had  a  daughter  and  two  sons;  his 
elder  son  was  killed  aged  nineteen  in  the  Guards 
Armoured  division  on  the  Dutch-German  border 
in  1944.  Of  him  he  wrote  a  memoir,  The  Life  of  a 
Boy  (1947).  He  died  in  Kensington,  London,  17 
June  1967. 

[John  Lord,  Duty,  llimotir.  Empire:  the  Life  and  Times  of 
CohifU'l  R.  Meiiiertzhagen,  1971;  The  Times,  iq  June 
1967;  works  cited  above.)  \1.  R.  D.  Foot 

MELDOLA,  Raphael  (i 849-1 91 5),  applied 
organic  chemist,  was  born  19  July  1849  in  Isl- 
ington, London,  the  only  .son  of  Samuel  Meldola 
and  grandson  of  Raphael  Meldola  [q.v.],  who  had 
been  haham  (chief  rabbi)  to  the  London  Sephardi 
communit) .  I  le  was  educated  at  private  schools  in 
Kew  and  Maida  \  ale,  and  in  1866  entered  the 
Royal  College  of  Chemistn,  presided  over  by  Dr 
Edward  Frankland.  After  two  years  he  received 
the  certiHcate  of  the  college  for  proficiency  in 
chemistn* .  From  1 868  until  1 87 1  he  w  as  assistant 
to  Dr  John  Stenhouse  [q.v.],  assayer  to  the  Royal 
Mint.  He  then  entered  industrial  chemistr>  at 
Williams,  I'homas,  &;  Dower,  colour  manufac- 
turers in  Brentford.  In  1877  he  joined  the  labora- 
tories of  Brooke,  Simpson,  &  Spiller  at  the  Adas 
works,  1  lackney  Wick,  manufacturers  of  coal-tar 
colours,  remaining  there  until  1885.  During  this 
period  Meldola  discovered  the  first  oxazine  dye- 
stuff  (Meldola's  blue),  and  also  the  first  alkali 
green  (viridine).  In  1883  he  brought  out  alkali 
blue  XG,  which  became  important  in  cotton  dve- 
ing.  At  this  time  he  was  described  as  a  small,  trim. 


wir\  figure  of  somewhat  severe  appearance,  but 
with  a  whimsical  sense  of  humour  and  ready  wit. 

In  1885  Meldola  became  professor  of 
chemistn.  at  P'insbun.'  technical  College.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  (founded  in  1877)  and  ultimately 
became  its  president  (19 12-15).  I"  1886  he  was 
elected  FRS  although  he  had  no  academic  degree 
until  1 910,  when  he  deUvered  the  Herbert 
Spencer  lecture  at  Oxford  and  the  university'  con- 
ferred on  him  an  honorary  D.Sc.  During  the  next 
year  he  received  an  honoran.  LLD  from  St 
Andrews,  and  in  1 9 1 3  the  Royal  Society  aw  arded 
him  the  Da\y  medal.  As  secretan  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Societ)  (1876-80)  he  had  become  very 
friendly  with  Charles  Darwin  [q.v.].  Meldola 
himself  was  much  interested  in  protective  colour- 
ing and  mimicr>  of  moths. 

During  his  first  Uventy  years  at  Finsbur\ ,  Mel- 
dola published  more  than  25Q  papers  and  reports, 
and  during  his  presidency  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistr)  he  did  much  work  for  the  development 
of  all  aspects  of  its  activities.  In  19 15  he  became 
chairman  of  the  advison.  council  of  British  Dyes 
Ltd.  He  also  sened  on  the  advisor>  council  set  up 
under  an  order  in  council  of  28  July  1915,  for  the 
'organization  and  de\  elopment  of  scientific  and 
industrial  research'.  Ihis  reflected  the  gross  pre- 
vious neglect  of  industrial  scientific  research  in 
Britain.  -\Ieldola  was,  by  now,  an  ailing  and  weary- 
man,  overcome  by  excessive  worn  and  work  for 
the  growing  war  effort. 

In  1886  Meldola  married  Ella  F'rederica, 
daughter  of  Dr  Maurice  Davis.  He  died  suddenly 
16  November  19 15  and  was  buried  in  the 
Sephardi  Jewish  cemeter>  at  Hendon.  The  Mel- 
dola medal  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistr\'  is  named 
after  him. 

[E.  B.  Poullon  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societ}',  series  A, 
vol.  xciii,  1916-17,  pp.  vvxii-xxxA ii;  James  Marchant 
(ed.),  Raphael  Meldola,  1916  (including  a  bibliography  of 
his  publications);  K.  R.  Webb  in  Chniiistr\'  in  Britain, 
vol.  xiii,  no.  9,  September  1977,  pp.  345-8.) 

K.  R.  W >;bb 

MENAHEM,  Elijah  (ante  1 232-1 284),  business- 
man and  rabbi  (known  in  royal  records  as  master 
Elias,  son  of  master  .\losse  of  London),  was  prob- 
ably born  in  London  not  later  than  1232.  He  was 
one  of  the  six  sons  of  rabbi  Moses  of  London, 
active  as  a  businessman  and  in  communal  affairs 
from  around  1 240  onwards  and  writer  of  an  au- 
thoritative work  on  biblical  punctuation,  and  his 
wife  Antera,  the  daughter  of  Jacob.  Elijah 
Menahem  may  have  been  educated  in  France, 
perhaps  at  Sens. 

Prior  to  the  1275  statute  of  Jewry  he  was  one  of 
the  major  moneylenders  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munit). Thereafter  he  may  have  been  engaged  in 
wholesale  dealing  in  corn  and  wool,  though  it  is 
more  probable  that  he  continued  to  lend  money 
under  the  guise  of  advancing  money  against 
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future  payment  of  commodities.  He  could  trace 
descent  from  rabbi  Simeon  ben  Isaac  ben  Abun 
'the  Great'  of  Mainz  (r.iooo)  and  his  family  had 
produced  rabbinic  scholars  for  generations.  From 
1266  onwards  he  is  regularly  described  as  luagis- 
ter  in  official  records,  indicating  that  he  too  was 
recognized  as  a  rabbi  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. There  are  many  references  to  his 
opinions  and  jurisprudential  decisions  in  medi- 
eval rabbinic  literature,  and  there  sur\ive  comen- 
taries  on  the  first  mishnaic  tractate  of  the  Talmud 
(Berakhoth  (benedictions))  and  on  the  domestic 
ser\ice  (Haggadah)  for  Passover  eve  written  by 
him.  These  are  in  Hebrew  but  the  opinions 
include  occasional  lexical  items  in  Anglo- 
Norman,  e.g.  'rissoles'  and  'pastides'  (pies).  He 
was  also  active  as  a  physician  and  in  1 280  w  ent  to 
Flanders  to  treat  the  nephew  of  the  count. 

He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  friendly  relations 
w  ith  successive  kings  and  queens  of  England  and 
even  with  the  papal  legate  Ottobuono.  I  le  also  got 
on  well  with  the  justices  of  the  Jews  and  may  for  a 
brief  period  have  enjoyed  some  sort  of  official 
position  in  the  Exchequer  of  the  Jews.  There  may 
have  been  a  more  sinister  side  to  this  friendly 
relationship  with  the  justices  of  the  Jews.  Shortly 
after  his  death  it  was  alleged  that  they  had  co- 
operated with  him  in  altering  entries  on  their  own 
plea  rolls  at  his  house.  These  entries  related  to 
royal  debts  assigned  to  Elijah  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  debts  pardoned  by  the  Crown  in  favour 
of  the  abbey  of  Stratford,  and  the  alterations 
allegedly  had  the  effect  of  enriching  Elijah  at  the 
Crow  n's  expense.  These  allegations  led  to  the  dis- 
missal and  disgrace  of  the  two  justices  concerned 
(Hamon  Hauteyn  and  Robert  of  Ludham). 

Elijah  .Menahem  was  married  by  1 253  to  a  wife 
named  Pucclle,  of  whom  no  more  is  known.  His 
second  wife  P'luria,  the  widow  of  Sampson  of 
Northampton,  was  married  to  him  by  1267.  He 
had  at  least  six  sons.  Elijah  Menahem  probably 
died  in  London  not  long  before  13  June  1284. 
(Cecil  Roth,  'Klijah  of  i-ondon:  the  most  illustrious 
English  Jew  of  the  Middle  Ages',  Traiisacliom  ojiln- Jew- 
ish Hislorical  Society  oj  HnglanJ,  sol.  v\,  1946;  iJem,  The 
Intellectual  Aclivilies  of  Medicial  f-jiglisli  Jewrw  Hritish 
Academy  Supplemental  I'apers  no.  viii,  1949;  M.  \.  I.. 
Sacks,  file  Hrilitifp  oj  Rubhi  Elijah  «//,««</««,  Jerusalem, 
1956. 1  Paii.  Ur.^ni) 

MERCATOR,  Nicolaus  (r.  1620- 1687),  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  was  born  between  i6ig 
and  1623  (most  likely  1620)  in  Eutin  (later  in 
Schlcswig-I  lolstein),  the  son  of  .\lartinus  Kauff- 
man,  a  Lutheran  pastor.  The  family  moved  in 
1623  to  Oldenburg,  where  .\lartinus  died  in 
163K.  Nicolaus  matriculated  in  1632  al  the 
Univcrsily  of  Rostock  and  graduated  maf^istcr  plii- 
loiophiae  in  1641.  The  following  year  he  regis- 
tered for  study  in  philosophN  and  iheolog)  at  the 
University  of  Eeydcn  and,  apart  from  a  brief 
return  to  R(wt(K'k,  remained  in  the  Netherlands 


until  he  took  up  a  post  at  the  Universit)  of  Copen- 
hagen in  June  1648. 

Mercator  (he  was  now  using  the  Latin  version 
of  his  name)  left  Copenhagen  in  1654,  stayed 
briefly  in  London,  and  then  moved  to  Paris.  He 
remained  there  for  about  two  years  before  return- 
ing to  England  in  July  1657  to  take  up  a  position 
as  mathematics  tutor  to  Joscelyne  Percy,  son  of 
.Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland 
[q.v.],  at  Petworth,  an  appointment  which  seems 
to  have  been  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Puritan 
reformer  Samuel  Hartlib  [q.v.].  From  1658  until 
1682  Mercator  lived  in  London,  teaching  math- 
ematics and  engaging  in  vigorous  debate  with 
mathematicians  such  as  William  Oughtred,  John 
Pell,  and  John  Collins  [qq.v.].  In  1666  Mercator 
made  and  presented  to  Charles  II  a  marine 
chronometer  that  'showed  the  inequalit\  of  the 
sun's  motion  from  the  apparent  motion'  (John 
Aubrey,  q.v.).  He  was  consequently  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society .  In  1 669  he  was  first 
approached  by  the  French  statesman  J.  B.  Col- 
bert, and  in  December  1682  he  set  out  for 
France,  having  been  commissioned  by  Colbert  to 
plan  and  construct  the  fountains  at  Versailles.  He 
died  there  in  January  or  P'ebruarv  1687. 

Mercator's  career  exemplifies  the  close  links 
which  existed  bet>Aeen  mathematical  theorists, 
teachers,  and  instrument-makers  at  this  time. 
One  of  Mercator's  pedagogical  aims  was  to  pro- 
duce compendia  of  'principles  and  scientific 
demonstrations'  of  all  branches  of  knowledge. 
His  best-known  work  is  the  Logarithmotcchnia 
(1668),  a  'new,  accurate  and  easy  method  of  con- 
structing logarithms'.  He  published  a  series  of 
elementary^  textbooks  on  cosmography,  trigon- 
ometry, and  astronomy  (1651),  a  study  on  math- 
ematical rationality,  a  tract  on  calendrical  reform 
(both  in  1 653),  and  Uvo  further  works  on  contem- 
porary astronomy  (1672  and  1676).  Unpublished 
works  include  Latin  translations  of  an  astrological 
text  by  Benjamin  Worsley  [q.v.]  (<.  1657)  and 
Kinckhuysen's  textbook  on  algebra  {c. 1 66g),  and 
versions  of  a  treatise  on  music  theory  in  which 
logarithms  arc  applied  to  the  division  of  the  musi- 
cal .scale  ((.1672). 

.Along  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  .Mer- 
cator held  the  Baconian  belief  that  knowledge 
should  be  exploited  lor  utilitarian  ends.  1  lis  inter- 
ests encompassed  many  branches  of  applied 
mathematics:  astrology,  meteorology,  the  tuning 
of  musical  instruments,  cartography,  fortification, 
navigation,  and  optics.  This  activity  extended  to 
the  practicalities  of  marine  chronometry  and 
lens-grinding.  1  lis  other  interests  included 
alchemy,  medical  remedies,  and  universal 
language  schemes.  Mercator's  contemporaries 
seem  to  have  found  him  brilliant  but  difficult. 
Aubrey  describes  him  as  'of  a  prodigious  inven- 
tion, and  will  be  acquainted  (familiarly)  with 
nobody'.  I  le  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
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Mercator  of  Mercator's  projection  in  map-making 
(Gerardus  Gerhard  Kremer,  15 12-1594). 

[W.  Applebaum,  'A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the 
Manuscripts  of  JSicolaus  Mercator,  F.R.S.  (1620- 
1687),  in  Sheffield  University  Librarv',  Soles  and  Records 
of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  xli,  1986,  pp.  27-37;  J.  E.  Hof- 
mann,  'Nicolaus  .Mercator  (Kauffman),  sein  Leben  und 
Wirken',  Akademie  der  IVisseticliafteu  und  Literatiir  in 
Mainz,  Abhandlungen  der  malhematisch-natum'issen- 
schaftlichen  Klasse,  vol.  iii.  1950,  pp.  43-103;  P.  -\1. 
Gouk,  '.Music  in  the  .Natural  Philosophy  of  the  early 
Roval  Society ',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1982)  for  the  University  of 
London,  pp.  268-83.)  Pf.nf.lopf,  Golk 

MERCERON,  Joseph  (^.1764-1839),  London 
parochial  politician,  was  reputedly  born,  and  cer- 
tainly grew  up,  in  Brick  Lane,  Bethnal  Green.  His 
parents  have  not  been  identified,  but  members  of 
his  family  were  office-holders  in  the  parish.  Beth- 
nal Green  was  run  by  an  'open'  (i.e.  elected) 
vestry,  which  offered  opportunities  for  political 
manipulation. 

Merceron's  political  career  began  in  1787,  and 
within  a  few  years  he  had  became  a  vestry  man,  a 
tax  commissioner,  and  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
Supporters  could  be  rewarded  with  favourable 
tax  assessments  or  the  renewal  of  public-house 
licences.  Bethnal  Green  fell  under  .Merceron's 
domination  and  became  notorious  for  corruption. 
Merceron,  according  to  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb  [qq.v.],  'amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
which  he  invested  in  public  houses  and  cottage 
property  within  the  parish,  thus  adding  the  power 
of  the  landlord  to  that  of  the  parish  officer  and 
licensing  justice'. 

His  position  was  briefly  threatened  in  1804, 
when  the  vestry  instigated  an  audit  of  the  parish 
accounts.  Merceron  promptly  resigned  as 
treasurer;  but  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  his 
place,  and  he  was  re-elected  in  1805.  \  more 
serious  challenge  began  in  1809,  led  by  a  new- 
rector,  Joshua  King.  .\  prosecution  for  altering 
the  parish  assessments  failed,  and  the  \estry  not 
only  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  .Merceron  but 
paid  his  expenses  out  of  parish  funds.  The  turn- 
ing-point came  when  King  was  supported  by  the 
long-serving  vestry  clerk,  who  gave  evidence 
against  Merceron  before  a  I  louse  of  Commons 
committee  in  1816,  and  then  instigated  a  pros- 
ecution for  the  appropriation  of  £925  of  parish 
funds  and  partiality  in  the  renewal  of  liquor 
licences.  At  the  Easter  vestry  in  1 8 1 8  .Merceron 
was  voted  out,  and  shortly  afterw  ards  he  was  con- 
victed of  the  charges  against  him  and  imprisoned 
for  eighteen  months. 

However,  the  succeeding  regime  of  the  rector 
and  the  new  vestrymen  was  less  than  efficient, 
and  .Merceron  was  able  to  make  a  comeback, 
through  the  manoeuvres  of  his  son-in-law  and 
those  of  his  former  supporters  who  were  still  in 
office.  Merceron  was  not  reappointed  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  in  other  respects  he  was  as  much 


in  control  (either  directly  or  through  his  brother- 
in-law,  who  became  vestry  clerk)  as  he  had  been 
before  1809.  The  abolition  of  the  open  vestry  in 
1823  did  not,  apparently,  affect  his  position;  he 
survived  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  1830  without 
obvious  difficulty . 

He  died  in  Bethnal  Green  1 4  July  1 839;  he  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  about  £300,000,  'though  he 
always  appeared  to  be  in  poor  circumstances'.  His 
funeral  was  as  well  orchestrated  as  his  political 
meetings  had  been. 

(Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  English  Local  Gaiemment, 
vol.  i,  7 he  Parish  and  the  Count}',  1906,  pp.  79-90.) 

I.  G.  DOOLITTLF. 

MERRICK,  Joseph  Carey  (1862- 1890),  the 
'Elephant  .Man',  was  born  5  August  1862  in  Lei- 
cester, the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  rv\  o  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  Joseph  Rockley  .Merrick,  a 
warehouseman  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  his  wife 
.Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  W  illiam  Potterton,  a  farm 
labourer.  She  was  a  Baptist  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  gave  her  son  the  name  'Carey'  after  a 
leading  Baptist  preacher  in  Leicester.  .Merrick 
was  educated  at  the  local  board  school  in  Syston 
Street,  Leicester.  His  mother  died  of  pneumonia 
in  1873,  and  his  father  remarried  in  1874. 

A  perfect  baby,  .Merrick  showed  the  first  signs 
of  deformity  at  the  age  of  twenty  -one  months.  It 
was  later  generally  accepted  that  he  was  suffering 
from  multiple  neurofibromatosis  (von  Reck- 
linghausen's disease),  a  very  rare  and  incurable 
disease  characterized  by  the  tendency  to  form 
neurofibromas  (tumours  of  the  nerve  and  fibrous 
tissue).  .Merrick  was  cited  in  rvventieth-century 
medical  textbooks  as  a  supreme  example  of  a  case 
of  this  disease,  one  of  the  worst  cases  ever 
recorded.  However,  he  is  now  thought  to  have 
suffered  from  Proteus  syndrome.  Whatever  his 
disease,  it  dev  eloped  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  (Sir) 
Frederick  Treves  [q.v.]  exhibited  him  to  the 
members  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London 
in  1884  he  had  an  enormous  head,  with  a  huge 
mass  of  bone  protruding  from  his  forehead  and 
mouth,  and  folds  of  spongy  flesh  covered  with 
skin  resembling  a  cauliflower  hanging  from  his 
head,  chest,  and  back.  .\  fall  as  a  child  had  led  to 
hip  disease  and  permanent  lameness.  .Although 
an  operation  on  his  upper  jaw  at  Leicester  Infirm- 
ary in  about  1882  had  removed  most  of  the  bony 
'trunk'  protruding  from  his  mouth,  his  appear- 
ance was  so  repulsive  that  he  could  only  go  out- 
side heavily  disguised  in  a  long  black  cloak,  a 
peaked  cap,  and  a  mask.  The  popular  explanation 
of  his  condition  was  that  his  mother,  in  late  preg- 
nancy, had  been  knocked  over  by  a  runaway 
circus  elephant,  and  the  shock  had  imprinted 
itself  on  the  unborn  child. 

Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve,  .Merrick 
found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  find  employment 
because  of  his  deformities,  and  after  jobs  in  a 
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cigar  factor)  and  as  a  haberdasher)  pedlar  he 
entered  the  Leicester  Union  \\  orkhouse  in  1879. 
He  decided  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  spending 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  workhouse  was  to  exhibit 
himself  as  a  freak,  and  so  he  offered  himself  to 
Sam  Torr,  who  ran  a  music-hall,  the  Gaiet\ 
Palace  of  \  arieties.  A  syndicate  was  formed  to 
exhibit  Merrick,  'The  Elephant  Man,  Half-a- 
Man  and  Half-an-Elephant',  and  in  1884  he  left 
the  workhouse. 

For  two  years  he  was  exhibited  in  fairgrounds, 
and  it  was  while  he  w  as  on  display  in  an  empt)  shop 
in  WTiitechapel  Road,  London,  opposite  the  Lon- 
don Hospital,  that  Treves  first  saw  him.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  civic  authorities  towards  the  public 
display  of  freaks  was  becoming  increasingly 
severe,  and  Merrick  was  passed  on  to  an  Austrian 
or  Italian  manager,  who  took  him  on  tour  in  Eur- 
ope. By  June  1886  the  manager  decided  the  ven- 
ture was  no  longer  profitable,  stole  .Merrick's 
savings,  and  abandoned  him  in  Brussels. 

Summoned  to  Liverpool  Street  station,  which 
Merrick  had  managed  to  reach  from  Brussels 
before  collapsing,  Treves  arranged  to  have  .Mer- 
rick admitted  to  the  London  I  lospital,  and  an 
appeal  launched  by  the  chairman  of  the  hospital, 
F.  C  Carr  Gomm,  in  The  Times  in  December 
1886  provided  sufficient  funds  to  keep  him  there. 
He  had  his  own  rooms  and  spent  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  reading  and  receiving  a  stream  of 
aristocratic  visitors,  including  the  princess  of 
Wales,  venturing  forth  occasionally  for  trips  to  the 
theatre  organized  through  the  actress  .Madge 
Kendal  [q.v.].  Treves  visited  him  daily,  and 
remarked  on  the  sweetness  of  his  nature  and  his 
intelligence.  Treves  wrote:  '.As  a  specimen  of 
humanity,  .Merrick  was  ignoble  and  repulsive;  but 
the  spirit  of  .Merrick,  if  it  could  be  seen  in  the 
form  of  the  living,  would  a.ssume  the  figure  of  an 
upstanding  and  heroic  man,  smooth  browed  and 
clean  of  limb,  and  with  eyes  that  tlashed 
undaunted  courage.' 

.Merrick  died  suddenly  in  the  London  I  lospital 
II  .Xpril  1890.  It  is  thought  that  he  tried  to  lie 
down  to  sleep — he  normally  slept  sitting  up, 
propped  against  pillows — and  suffocated.  His 
skeleton  was  preser\ed  in  the  museum  of  the 
medical  college  at  the  London  I  lospital. 

(Sir I'rcdcrick 'Ircvcs,  I'he I'.lepliatii  I laii ami nilnr Rvmi- 
niscences,  1923;  Michael  llowcll  and  IVtcr  lord.  The 
true  Hilton'  iif  ihf  I'.lirpbani  Man,  revised  cdn.,  Hi'^y, 
Peter  VV.  (irahum  and  I'rit/  1 1.  ()chlschlac({cr,./r//VH/<//- 
inn  the  Elephani  Man,  ig<y2;  Mcrnard  Pomcrancc,  '///<■ 
Elephanl  Man,  ig8o  (a  play,  first  produced  1477). | 

Asm  Ham  k 

MERRY,  Anthony  (i75^>-i835),  diplomat,  was 
born  6  .August  1756  at  17  Lawrence  Founiney 
Lane,  London,  the  only  son  and  younger  child  of 
Anthony  Merry,  a  City  wine  merchant  and  ship- 


owner, and  his  wife  Susanna.  After  a  counting- 
house  education  and  employment  in  Malaga,  he 
became  British  consul  in  Majorca  in  1783. 
Appointed  consul-general  in  .Madrid  in  1787,  he 
ser\  ed  as  charge  d'affaires  before  leaving  Spain  in 
1796.  In  1799  he  went  as  consul-general  to  Den- 
mark, Prussia,  and  Sweden  and  was  charge  d'af- 
faires in  Copenhagen.  Secretan.  to  the  embassy 
that  negotiated  the  treat)  of  .Amiens  with  France, 
he  served  in  1802  as  minister  ad  interim  in  Paris. 

Named  minister  to  the  United  States  in  1803, 
Merr)-  was  the  first  British  minister  to  reside  in 
the  new  American  capital  in  \\  ashington.  Ever  a 
stickler  for  protocol,  he  and  his  w  ife  took  umbrage 
at  the  democratic  etiquette  of  President  Thomas 
Jefferson's  administration.  The  Napoleonic  war 
severely  strained  .Anglo-.American  affairs,  owing 
to  the  problems  arising  from  a  belligerent-neutral 
relationship,  and  .Merr)  clashed  with  the  .Ameri- 
cans in  defending  the  British  impressment  of  sea- 
men, and  restrictions  on  neutral  trade  to  colonial 
and  blockaded  ports.  .Approached  by  American 
conspirators,  such  as  Aaron  Burr,  who  sought 
British  aid  in  their  plots  of  disunion,  Merr)-  lis- 
tened to  the  plotters  but  never  abetted  them. 
Despite  his  long  and  honourable  career,  he  is 
mainly  remembered  for  his  .American  ministn.', 
the  unfavourable  accounts  of  which  reflected  Jef- 
ferson's animosit)  towards  Britain  and  Merr). 

Recalled  from  .America  in  1806  by  the  Grcn- 
ville-Fox  government,  .Merr),  a  Pittite,  did  not 
e.vpect  reassignment.  But  a  new  administration  in 
1807  sent  him  on  a  futile  mission  to  conciliate 
Denmark,  following  the  British  bombardment  of 
Copenhagen.  In  1808  he  received  his  last  a.ssign- 
ment  when  he  went  to  Sweden  as  minister.  He 
retired  in  1809  after  t\vent)-six  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic service.  According  to  an  associate,  he  per- 
formed his  duties  'strictly  eu  regie  .  .  .  like 
clockwork'  and  without  imagination.  Esteemed, 
nevertheless,  by  foreign  secretaries,  such  as 
Robert  Banks  Jenkinson  (later  second  Earl  of 
Liverpool)  and  Cieorge  Canning  |qc|.v.|,  he  was 
used  by  them  to  train  budding  diplomats  such  as 
(Sir)  Augustus  John  Foster  and  Stratford 
Canning  (later  first  \  iscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
cliffe)|qq.v.).  Dour  and  meticulous,  .Merr)  was 
respected,  however,  especiallv  by  younger  col- 
leagues, who  nicknamed  him  '  Toujours  Cai'. 

In  retirement  he  lived  first  at  1  krringflcet  1  lall 
in  Sullolk,  where  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  then  at  Dedham  1  louse  in  Essex.  1  lis  mar- 
riage in  1803  to  Eli/abelh  Death  (died  1H24),  the 
widow  ol  John  l.eathes,  of  1  lerriiigtleel  1  lall, 
Suffolk,  was  childless.  1  le  died  14  June  1835  and 
was  buried  in  Dedham  parish  church,  where 
there  is  a  mural  tablet  to  his  niemon .  1  lis  portrait, 
painted  in  Washington  by  (iilberl  Sluarl,  has  dis- 
appeared, though  a  photograph  of  the  portrait 
survives. 
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[Malcolm  Lefiter,  Anlhony  Merry'  Redivivus:  a  Reappraisal 
oftlie  British  Minister  1(1  the  United  States,  1803-6,  1978.) 

Malcolm  Lkstf.r 

MESSEL,  Rudolph  (1848-1920),  industrial 
chemist,  was  born  14  January  1848  in  Darmstadt, 
the  second  of  five  children  of  Simon  Messel, 
banker.  After  his  father  died  in  1859  he  was  sent 
to  a  Huguenot  school  in  Friedrichsdorf  He 
attended  the  Federal  Polytechnic  in  Zurich,  then 
he  studied  under  Kmil  Erlenmeyer  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  finally  received  a  D.Sc.  studying 
chemistry  under  Adolf  Strecker  in  Tiibingen.  In 
1870  he  went  to  Manchester  and  became  assist- 
ant first  to  J.  C.  Calvert  and  then  to  (Sir)  Henry 
Roscoe  [q.v.]. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
some  months  later  he  was  recalled  to  Germany; 
he  ser\ed  as  a  stretcher-bearer  in  the  army  of  the 
Loire  and  was  wounded.  After  his  recovery  he 
returned  to  England,  whee  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life,  becoming  a  naturalized  English- 
man. Although  he  spoke  English  fluently  he  never 
completely  mastered  it  nor  lost  his  guttural 
accent. 

I  le  became  assistant  to  W.  S.  Squire  of  Dunn, 
Squire  &  Co.  at  Silvertown  in  Essex.  Shortly 
afterwards.  Squire  formed  Squire,  Chapman  & 
Co.,  taking  Messel  with  him.  Messel  developed  a 
form  of  the  contact  or  catalytic  process  for  the 
manufacture  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  in  great 
demand  as  a  raw  material  in  the  dyestuffs  indus- 
try. The  key  to  the  process  was  the  catalytic  com- 
bination of  pure  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen 
gases,  achieved  by  passing  them  o\er  platinized 
pumice.  One  of  IVIessers  important  contributions 
was  his  study  of  the  catalytic  reaction  and  the  poi- 
soning of  the  platinum  catalyst.  The  process  was 
patented  by  Squire  in  1875,  and  Squire  and 
Messel  described  and  demonstrated  it  before  the 
Chemical  Society  the  following  April.  Clemens 
Winkler  in  Germany  simultaneously  developed  a 
similar  process,  but  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Messel's  work.  In  1878  Messel  suc- 
ceeded Squire  as  managing  director  of  the  firm 
which  became  Spencer,  Chapman  &  Messel  Ltd. 
He  resigned  in  191 5,  due  to  ill  health. 

I  le  was  a  founder  member  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  (188 1),  and  became  its  foreign 
secretary  in  19 10,  remaining  so  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  president  in  1911-12  and  1914.  His 
presidential  address  in  New  \ork  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  communication  between  science 
and  industry.  He  was  elected  FRS  in  191 2.  He 
was  a  vice-president  of  the  Chemical  Society 
(1906-9)  and  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
studies  in  chemistry  at  the  University  of  London, 
and  the  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College  of 
Science  and  Technology,  London. 

Messel  remained  a  bachelor  and  lived  in  the 
works  at  Silvertown  until  he  retired.  A  modest 


and  sincere  man,  his  indefatigable  hard  work  and 
innate  sense  of  justice  made  him  popular  with  his 
workforce.  He  was  in  great  demand  socially  and 
became  an  admired  figure  at  the  Savage  Club. 

He  died  in  London  18  April  1920.  He  left 
four-fifths  of  his  residuary  estate  to  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  remainder  to  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  stipulating  that  the  capital 
should  be  kept  intact  and  the  income  used  to 
encourage  scientific  research.  In  1921  the  Society 
of  Chemical  Industry  instituted  the  Messel 
medal,  its  senior  award  given  every  second  year. 

[The  Times,  20  April  1920;  obituaries  in  Proceedings  uj  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  ex,  1926,  and  Suture,  vol.  cv,  1920.) 

A.  K.  \ewmark 

METHUEN,  Paul  Ayshford,  fourth  B.\ron 
Methuen  (1886- 1974),  painter,  landowner,  and 
zoologist,  was  born  29  September  1886  at  Cor- 
sham,  near  Bath,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  rs\o  daughters  of  Colonel  (later 
Field-Marshal)  Paul  (later  third  Baron)  Methuen 
(q.v.),  and  his  second  wife  Mary  Ethel,  CBE, 
daughter  of  W  illiam  Ayshford  Sanford  of  Nyne- 
head  Court.  From  Eton  he  went  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  to  read  natural  sciences  (zoology)  and 
engineering,  receiving  a  second  class  in  1910.  His 
father  had  links  with  South  Africa,  and  from  1910 
to  1914  he  worked  as  assistant  at  the  Transvaal 
Museum  in  Pretoria.  1  lis  interest  in  zoology  was 
lifelong:  he  later  refused  the  chair  of  zoology  in  a 
South  African  university  only  because  he  felt 
committed  to  the  presenation  of  Corsham.  In 
works  of  reference  he  described  himself  as 
'painter  and  zoologist'.  In  \\  orld  \\  ar  1  he  sened 
first  with  the  Royal  \V  iltshire  Yeomanry  and  then 
with  his  father's  regiment,  the  Scots  Guards. 
From  1924  until  1932,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
peerage,  he  made  use  of  his  scientific  training  as 
livestock  officer,  and  later  marketing  officer,  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  'The  inspection  of 
slaughterhouses  which  was  one  of  his  duties  con- 
verted him  permanently  to  vegetarianism. 

1  le  had  been  taught  drawing  at  Eton  by 
'Sammy'  and  Sidney  Evans,  of  the  long-estab- 
lished dynasty  of  drawing  masters,  and  in  Oxford 
at  the  Ruskin  School  and  by  the  Slade  professor 
(Sir)  Charles  1  lolmes  [q.v.],  but  he  was  over  forty 
before  his  individual  style  was  formed.  In  1927  he 
responded  to  an  advertisement  from  W  alter  Sick- 
ert  [q.v.]  soliciting  pupils.  The  master's  conduct 
of  his  small  class  was  so  casual  that  it  soon  drifted 
away,  but  his  influence  on  this  pupil  was  decisive. 
The  sombre,  restrained  tonality  of  Methuen's 
paintings,  the  rough,  broken  touch,  and  the 
emphasis  on  contour  in  the  rendering  of  architec- 
ture obviously  come  from  Sickert,  but  the  artistic 
personality  that  he  developed  was  quite  distinc- 
tive. He  had  a  strong  feeling  for  architecture,  as 
for  natural  history,  and  his  preferred  subjects 
were  urban  views  and  outdoor  scenes  with  build- 
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ings,  animals,  and  plants,  notably  the  magnolias 
and  orchids  which  he  cultivated  at  Corsham.  In 
these  the  sensitivit\  of  the  artist  is  combined  with 
the  exact  obser\  ation  of  the  scientist. 

In  1939  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  sened  on 
the  staff  as  a  captain  until  1944,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  procurement  and  fine  arts 
branch  formed  to  protect  historic  buildings  and 
works  of  art  at  risk  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Continent.  He  was  posted  to  northern  France, 
and  in  1952  published  an  account  of  his  activities 
(which  extended  to  French  Flanders,  Belgium, 
and  Holland)  in  Sumiandy  Diar^',  a  book  of  per- 
manent value  to  the  antiquarian  and  architectural 
historian,  and  one  that  can  be  read  with  pleasure 
by  the  non-specialist  as  an  engaging  but  uncon- 
scious self-portrait. 

The  chief  preoccupation  of  Methuen's  later 
years,  apart  from  his  painting,  and  one  for  which 
he  denied  himself  many  luxuries,  was  the  resto- 
ration, maintenance,  and  improvement  of  Cor- 
sham Court,  the  family  seat,  and  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  hung  in  the  magnificent  gallery 
built  and  furnished  for  them  in  the  1760s.  He 
bought  back  as  many  as  possible  of  those  that  his 
father  had  sold,  and  added  a  few  more;  ini97 1  he 
published  a  useful  short  account  of  the  history  of 
the  collection,  together  with  a  handlist  based  on 
the  latest  critical  opinion;  and  he  designed,  and 
had  woven  in  Spain,  a  carpet  for  the  gallery,  a 
room  seventy-two  feet  long,  with  a  pattern 
repeating  the  intricate  stucco-work  of  the  ceiling. 
Methuen  was  a  good-looking  man,  tall  and  fair, 
with  a  ruddy  complexion.  His  distinguished  pres- 
ence was  enhanced  by  a  certain  absent-minded- 
ness about  the  way  he  wore  his  clothes.  A  peer 
who  practises  one  of  the  arts  inevitably  risks  being 
labelled  a  dilettante,  but  Methuen  overcame  the 
handicap  of  his  rank  and  was  accepted  as  a 
serious  professional  artist.  In  1 95 1  he  was  elected 
ARA  and  in  1959  RA.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Royal  West  of  England 
Academy  in  Bristol.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
National  Gallery  (1938-45)  and  of  the  Tate  Gal- 
ler\-  (1940-5),  and  an  FSA  and  an  honorary^ 
FRIBA. 

In  1915  he  married  Eleanor  ('Norah')  (died 
1958),  daughter  of  William  James  Hennessy, 
landscape  painter,  of  Rudgwick,  Sussex.  They 
had  one  son,  who  died  at  birth.  Methuen  died  in 
Bath  7  January  1974  and  his  brother  Anthony 
Paul  (born  1891)  succeeded  to  the  peerage. 
\'I1te  Tmn,  8  January  1974;  K.  Croft-Murray,  in  cata- 
logue of  retrospective  exhibition  at  the  I'ieldborne  Gal- 
lery, London,  May-June  1973;  J  Pope- Hennessy  and 
E.  Croft-Murray  in  catalogue  ol  memorial  exhibition, 
iWd.,  May-June  1975;  private  information;  personal 
kmwlcdgc.j  J.  A.(iF.M 

METHNGHAM,  John  of  {ante  1249-1301), 

judge.  (Sec  JOHN  OK  .VIKniNOMAM.) 


MEULAND,  Roger  dc  (^.12x5- 1295),  bishop  of 
Coventr\  and  Lichfield.  [See  roglr  de  mlu- 

LAND.] 

MICHAEL  OF  CANTERBURY  ifl.  1275- 
1321),  master  mason,  lived  in  Canterbury,  where 
he  rented  a  house  in  Northgate  from  Christ 
Church  Prion,  continuously  from  1275  to  1290. 
He  was  being  paid  in  1275-8  for  work  on  the 
prior's  house  next  to  St  Mar\  -le-bow  in  London, 
and  travelled  between  Canterbun.  and  London 
several  times,  working  in  Canterbury  in  1279-80. 
He  probably  moved  to  London  in  12  90-1,  and  in 
1 291-4  was  in  charge  of  making  the  Cheapside 
Eleanor  cross,  of  which  fragments  sur\  ive  in  the 
Museum  of  London.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary,  were 
still  concerned  with  property  near  Canterbur\'  in 
1293. 

On  28  April  1292  work  began  under  his  charge 
on  the  new  chapel  of  St  Stephen  in  Westminster 
Palace,  and  he  was  still  master  in  charge  there  in 
September  1321,  but  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards. Work  was  interrupted  by  a  fire  in  the 
palace  in  1 298  and  litde  seems  to  have  been  done 
until  1320,  but  Michael  was  occupied  on  other 
works  for  the  Crown,  being  sent  to  Winchester 
Castle  in  1 306.  In  1 3 1 5- 1 7  he  designed  a  w  all  to 
be  built  around  the  royal  manor  of  Eltham,  Kent, 
and  had  to  act  as  surety  for  the  contractors,  whose 
faulty  work  necessitated  its  rebuilding.  Master 
Michael  was  also,  by  1 3 1 2,  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing works  of  the  Black  Friars  of  London,  and  in 
13 16  was  appointed  to  head  a  commission  for 
paving  the  Cit) . 

Close  resemblances  of  style  and  detail  suggest 
that  Michael  was  also  responsible  for  several 
important  tombs:  of  Archbishop  John  Peckham 
(q.v.,  died  1292)  in  Canterbury  Cathedral;  of 
Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aveline  of  Lancaster 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  probably  made  r.1296; 
and  of  Bishop  William  Louth  (died  1298)  in  Ely 
Cathedral.  These  monumental  works  employed 
the  ogee  cur\e,  an  important  development  in 
English  Gothic,  soon  to  be  exported  as  the  basis 
for  continental  Flamboyant.  Other  architectural 
works  to  be  attributed  to  Michael  of  Canterbury 
are  the  chapel  of  St  Etheldreda  in  Ely  Place,  Lon- 
don, built  for  Bishop  Louth,  and  the  splendid  lost 
Lady  chapel  of  Old  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  com- 
pleted in  (-.1307-12. 
IJ.  lhr\e\, English Medianul .{nliiurtSy  1984.! 

John  Harvky 

MILLER,  Florence  I'emvick  (1854-1935), 
journalist,  lecturer,  and  feminist,  was  born  5 
November  1854  in  London,  the  eldest  in  the 
family  ol  two  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Captain 
John  .Miller,  a  sea  captain  in  the  merchant  mar- 
ine, and  his  wife  Eleanor  I'enwick  Estabrook, 
daughter  of  Simon  I'enwick,  railway  engineer. 
She  was  privately  educated,  then  went  to  Edin- 
burgh University  and  passed  part  of  the  prelimi- 
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nary  examination  in  medicine.  Following  the  fail- 
ure of  the  attempt  to  get  Edinburgh  to  grant 
medical  degrees  to  women,  she  moved  to  London 
and  qualified  at  the  new  Medical  College  for 
Women  in  1873,  but  practised  only  briefly. 

In  1876  she  was  elected  to  represent  Hackney 
on  the  London  School  Board.  She  ser\ed  three 
consecutive  terms  from  1877  to  1885,  and  was 
noted  for  her  fearlessness  and  power  of  debate. 
Her  reputation  as  a  lecturer  grew  through  her 
appearances  before  the  London  Dialectical 
Society  and  the  Sunday  Lecture  Societ)  from 
1873  to  1883.  Beginning  in  the  mid- 1870s,  she 
made  annual  lecture  tours  throughout  England 
and  Scotland,  often  speaking  to  audiences  of 
several  thousand  people  on  a  varietv  of  literar\ 
and  social  topics.  Her  work  for  the  early  suffrage 
campaigns  also  began  in  the  mid- 1870s,  when 
she  lectured  widely  for  the  cause  in  London, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere. 

It  was  as  a  pioneer  woman  journalist  that  she 
earned  her  most  lasting  renown,  sometimes  using 
the  pseudonym  'Filomena'.  Early  in  her  career 
she  contributed  frequently  to  such  journals  as 
Fraser's  Magazine,  Lett's  Illustrated  Household 
Magazine,  Belgnwia,  and  the  Ginemess.  In  March 
1886  she  became  a  columnist  for  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  writing  the  Ladies'  Notes,  a  post 
which  she  held  until  191 8.  She  also  wrote  for  the 
Lady's  Pictorial,  Women's  World,  the  Young 
Woman,  and  the  Echo,  among  others.  In  1890  she 
became  editor  of  Outward  Bound,  a  quarterly 
journal  for  colonists,  and  Homeward  Bound,  1892, 
for  those  who  returned.  Perhaps  her  greatest 
accomplishment  came  when  she  assumed  from 
1895  to  1899  the  editorship  and  proprietorship  of 
the  Woman 's  Signal,  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  outspoken  feminist  periodicals.  She  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  London  Daily  .\ews,  1 902-4. 

She  travelled  to  the  United  States  in  1893,  to 
the  world  fair  in  Chicago,  the  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, as  a  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Echo,  and 
as  an  official  delegate  to  the  World's  Congress  of 
Representative  Women.  She  visited  the  United 
States  a  second  time  in  1902,  as  a  founding  mem- 
ber, with  Susan  B.  Anthony,  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women. 

Her  books  included  The  House  of  Life  (1878); 
An  Atlas  of  Anatomy  (1879);  Lynton  Abbott's  Chil- 
dren {1879),  a  novel  which  was  published  anony- 
mously; Animal  Physiology  for  Elementary  Schools 
(1882);  Readings  in  Social  Economy  {1883);  Harriet 
Martineau  {1884);  Hughes's  Natural  History 
Readers  (1884);  and  In  Ladies'  Company  (1892). 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 

In  1877  she  married  Frederick  Alfred  Ford,  a 
stockbroker's  clerk;  the  son  of  Frederick  Alfred 
Ford,  publisher.  Because  her  public  reputation 
was  already  established,  she  kept  her  own  name, 
henceforth  being  addressed  as  Mrs  Fenwick 
Miller.  After  her  marriage  attempts  w  ere  made  to 


unseat  her  from  the  London  School  Board 
because  of  the  alleged  illegalitv  of  her  name. 
There  were  two  daughters  of  the  marriage,  the 
elder,  Irene,  in  1906  becoming  the  first  woman  in 
London  to  be  arrested  in  the  cause  of  militant 
feminism.  Florence  Fenwick  Miller  died  24  April 
1935  at  her  home  in  Hove. 

[Frances  Hays,  Women  of  the  Day:  a  Biographical  Dictiiin- 
ary  of  Notable  Conletnporaries,  1885;  R.  T.  \'an  Arsdei, 
Mrs.  Floraice  Fenwick  Miller:  Feminism  and  the  Woman's 
Signal,  i8g^-i8gg,  1979;  Patricia  Holiis,  Ladies  Elect, 

1 987.1  ROSFMARV   r.  \  AN  ArSDF.L 

MILLER,  Henr\'  George  (1913-1976),  neur- 
ologist, was  born  13  December  19 13  in  Chester- 
field, Derbyshire,  the  only  son  of  John  Miller, 
engineer  (who  died  when  I lenrv  was  aged  four) 
and  his  wife  Mabel  Isobel  Bainbridge.  The  family 
later  moved  to  Stockton-on-Tees,  where  Henry 
attended  the  secondan*  school.  He  enrolled  at  the 
Newcastle  College  of  Medicine  (University  of 
Durham)  in  1931. 

.\fter  graduation  he  held  house  appointments 
at  the  Royal  \  ictoria  Infirmary  (RM),  Newcastle 
upon  Tyne,  and  then  worked  for  a  year  in  patho- 
logy at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  BaUimore 
before  becoming  house  physician  at  the  I  lospital 
for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  Lon- 
don (1939).  He  then  returned  to  Newcastle  as 
medical  registrar  to  work  with  Professor  F.  J. 
Nattrass  and  became  interested  in  neurology, 
acquiring  the  MD  (Durham)  and  MRCP  (1940). 

From  1942  to  1945  he  ser\ed  in  the  Royal  Mr 
Force,  first  as  a  general-duties  medical  officer  in 
Bomber  Command,  then  as  a  neuropsychiatry 
specialist,  when  he  was  much  influenced  by  (Sir) 
Charles  Symonds  [q.v.].  He  obtained  a  diploma 
in  psychological  medicine  in  1943.  After  demobi- 
lization he  worked  at  the  National  Hospital, 
Queen  Square,  and  at  Hammersmith  Hospital, 
and  in  1947  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to 
Dr  A.  G.  Ogilvie  at  the  R\  I,  where  he  further 
developed  his  neurological  interests  and  estab- 
lished a  flourishing  private  practice.  In  1956  he 
became  the  first  consultant  neurologist  to  the 
R\  I,  establishing  a  department  which  achieved 
an  international  reputation.  In  1953  he  was 
elected  FRCP,  in  1961  became  a  personal  reader 
in  neurology,  and  in  1964  a  personal  professor.  In 
1962  he  was  appointed  clinical  subdean  and 
played  a  major  part  in  revising  the  medical  curri- 
culum. When  the  University  of  Newcasde 
became  independent  he  was  its  first  public  orator 
from  1963  to  1966,  and  in  1966  became  dean  of 
medicine.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  vice- 
chancellor,  in  which  capacity  he  ser\ed  until  his 
death. 

VVTiile  he  w  rote  on  many  aspects  of  neurology 
and  psychiatry  (which  he  regarded  as  'neurology 
without  physical  signs')  his  major  research  inter- 
est was  in  multiple  sclerosis  and  he  was  chairman 
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of  the  medical  panel  of  the  UK  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Societ)  and  honoran  clinical  adviser  to  the  MRC 
Demyelinating  Diseases  Unit.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Physicians  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  1973-4.  He  received  the 
John  Rowan  \\  ilson  award  for  his  book  Medicine 
in  Sociel}'  in  1974.  In  1967-71  he  was  director  of 
the  BMA  Planning  Unit. 

Known  in  his  registrar  days  as  Henr\  'Gor- 
geous' Miller,  even  in  1947  his  elegant  attire  was 
notable.  His  energ\,  drive,  intuitive  clinical 
abilit> ,  abounding  flow  of  language  with  (at  times) 
slightly  wounding  wit,  and,  above  all,  his  genero- 
sity to  friends  and  colleagues  were  extraordinan* . 
In  his  presence  no  meeting  w  as  dull  and,  as  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  university,  he  had  great  skill 
with  students;  whether  with  senior  academics, 
students,  porters,  clerks,  or  visitors,  he  was 
unpredictable  and  irreverently  cheerful. 

In  1942  he  married  Eileen  Cathcart, 
MRCOG,  daughter  of  George  Gibson  Baird, 
engineer,  of  Tynemouth,  and  they  had  t\vo  sons 
and  mo  daughters.  He  died  at  home  injesmond, 
Newcasde  upon  Tyne,  25  August  1976  from  the 
heart  disease  which  had  dogged  his  latter  years. 

[Stephen  Lock  and  Heather  \\  indie  (eds.),  Rememberitig 
Henri',  1977;  Alunlc's  Roll,  vol.  vii,  1984;  personal 
knowledge.]  Walton  of  Df.tchant 

MILLER,  Johann  Samuel  (1779-1830),  natu- 
ralist, geologist,  and  museum  curator,  was  born 
26  Februan,  1779  in  Danzig  (Gdansk,  Poland), 
the  only  son  of  Johann  Beniamin  Muller  and  his 
first  wife  Eleonor  Lehman.  Miller  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1 80 1  and  settled  in  Bristol.  He  .Anglicized 
his  name  and  a  few  years  later  he  was  being  des- 
cribed as  an  accountant  or  merchant's  clerk;  a 
subsequent  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  a  com- 
mission agent  apparently  failed.  In  1823  he  was 
appointed  curator  of  the  museum  of  the  Bristol 
Institution,  a  po.st  he  was  to  hold  until  his  death. 

While  living  in  Bristol  .Vliller  published  a 
number  of  scientific  papers,  including  descrip- 
tions of  new  species  of  British  molluscs  and,  most 
importantly,  the  pioneering  study./  Natural  I  lis- 
tory  oj  the  Crinoidea  ( 1 82 1 ).  He  received  consider- 
able encouragement  and  support  from  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  including  W  illiam  Buckland, 
W.  D.  Conybeare,  and  Sir  H.  T.  Dc  la  Beche 
(qq.v.J.  However,  the  research  on  crinoids 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  (jeorge  (lumber- 
land;  it  is  al.so  clear  from  comments  by  1 1.  Jelly 
and  J.  B.  Pentland  |q.v.|  that  this  work  was  not 
held  in  universal  high  regard. 

.Miller  was  unstinting  in  the  soi^'icc  of  the  Bris- 
tol Institution  and  it  was  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
that  the  museum — a  precursor  of  the  later  (lily  of 
Bristol  .Museum  and  .Art  (iallerv — became  firmly 
established.  I  lis  extensive  private  collecti(m  was 
purchased  by  the  Institution  after  his  death,  with 
iomeof  his  papers,  but  no  trace  was  found  of  the 


manuscripts  of  a  supplement  to//  Natural  I  lislory 
of  the  Criuoidea  and  a  major  account  of  the  corals 
on  which  he  was  known  to  have  been  working. 

Miller  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Linnean 
Societ)  in  181 7.  In  1806  he  married  Margaret 
James  of  Bedminster,  Bristol.  They  had  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy  and  three  sons.  One 
of  the  sons,  William  James  Muller  [q.v.],  achieved 
distincuon  as  an  artist.  J.  S.  Miller  died  in  Bristol 
25  .May  1830. 

['.A  Correspondent'  in  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  ix, 
1831;  H.  Jlellyl  in  Bath  and  Bristol  Magazine  or  Western 
Miscellany,  \o\.\\,  1833;  W.  A.  Sarjeant  andj.  B.  Delair, 
in  Bulletin  of  the  British  Museum  (\atural  History)  Histori- 
cal Series,  vol.  vi,  1980;  unpublished  papers  in  the 
department  ot'geolog},  Cit>  of  Bristol  .Museum  and  .\rt 
Galler>.]  .Michael  D.  Cr.\nf. 

MILLER,  Sanderson  (1716-1780),  amateur 
architect,  was  born  in  17 16  at  Radway  Grange, 
Warwickshire,  the  son  of  Sanderson  Miller,  a 
wealthy  wool  merchant  of  Banbur) ,  and  his  wife 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  Revd  John  Welchman. 
For  two  or  three  years  from  1734  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  St  Man,  Hall,  Oxford,  where, 
under  the  influence  of  the  principal  of  the  college, 
the  Jacobite  Dr  William  King  [q.v.],  he  developed 
an  interest  in  antiquarianism  and  a  romantic 
attitude  to  the  English  past.  Then,  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1737,  he  succeeded  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -one  to  the  Radway  estate,  w  hich  the  latter 
had  bought  in  17 12,  and  to  the  life  of  a  cultured 
country  gentleman. 

A  few  years  later,  between  1743  and  1747,  he 
carried  out  some  improvements  to  his  property, 
partly  remodelling  the  modest  Elizabethan  house 
in  the  Gothic  st}le  and  building  a  picturesque 
thatched  cottage  and  an  octagonal  (iothic  tower 
on  the  nearby  escarpment  of  Edgehill;  and  these 
works  at  once  establish  .Miller  as  an  important 
figure  in  the  early  histor>  of  the  Ciothic  revival. 
Advancing  beyond  the  purel\  decorative  rococo 
Gothic  of  William  Kent  [q.v.],  his  designs 
reflected  both  the  beginnings  of  a  more  scholarly 
approach  to  Gothic  detail  and  the  sentimental 
appeal  of  medieval  buildings.  The  tower  at  Rad- 
way was  based  on  the  medieval  (hiy's  tower  at 
Warwick  Castle,  but  it  was  also  intended  to 
underline  the  historical  associations  of  the  place: 
standing  on  the  spot  w  here  King  C'.haries  1  is  sup- 
posed to  have  raised  his  standard  before  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  it  was  designed  to  house  a  statue  of 
the  British  hero  Garactacus  and  was  decorated 
with  emblems  ol  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  and  its 
ceremonial  opening  took  place  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Oliver  Gromwell. 

The  impact  of  the  Radway  buildings  was 
immediate,  and  from  the  mid- 1740s  onward 
.Miller  was  in  much  ilemand  among  a  wide  circle 
of  aristocratic  Irieiuls  and  acqiiainiances  fi)r 
architectural  advice  and  designs.  I'he  period  of 
this  activity  was  relatively  short,  virtually  coining 
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to  an  end  r.  1760,  but  during  it  he  produced  a  sig- 
nificant body  of  w  ork  both  in  his  own  region  of 
Warwickshire  and  Oxfordshire  and  further  afield 
as  well.  The  nvo  most  ambitious  of  these  projects, 
the  Shire  Mall  in  Wanvick  (1754-8)  and  Ilagley 
Hall,  Worcestershire  (1754-60),  are  in  a  compe- 
tent if  conventional  classical  manner,  the  latter 
being  based  on  the  Falladian  Houghton  Hall, 
Norfolk;  but  most  of  his  work  continued  to  be  in 
the  Gothic  style  with  which  he  had  made  his 
reputation.  I  lis  hrst  proposals  for  \  lagley  were 
Gothic,  while  other  projects  included  some 
designs  for  Arbury  Hall,  Warwickshire 
(i.  1 750-2),  one  of  the  best  Gothic  houses  of  the 
mid-eighteenth  century,  and  his  well-known 
work  at  Lacock  Abbey,  Wiltshire  (1754-5);  hut 
his  most  characteristic  products  were  his  half- 
ruined  mock  castles — at  Hagley  (1747-8),  Wim- 
pole  Hall,  Cambridgeshire  (designed  1749-51, 
built  1772),  and  Ingestre  Hall,  Staffordshire 
(cm 750,  demolished) — which,  developing  the 
theme  of  the  Radway  tower,  constituted  pictorial 
embodiments  of  historical  memory.  Of  the  Hag- 
ley  castle,  even  I  lorace  Walpole  [q.v.) — who  as  a 
fellow-pioneer  in  the  same  field  was  in  general 
highly  critical  of  Miller's  performances — was 
obliged  to  concede,  in  an  oft-quoted  aphorism, 
that  it  had  'the  true  rust  of  the  Barons'  wars'. 

Miller's  excursions  into  architecture  were  in 
essence  a  facet  of  his  active  social  life — which 
through  his  patron  at  I  lagley  (George,  first  Baron 
Lyttelton,  q.v.)  included  contact  with  the  inter- 
locking family  'cousinage'  of  the  Lytteltons,  Pitts, 
and  Grenvilles — and  like  other  amateur  archi- 
tects he  made  use  of  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessionals. His  designs  for  Hagley  Hall  were 
drawn  out  by  the  architect  John  Sanderson,  the 
Warwick  Shire  Hall  was  executed  by  the  well- 
known  mason-architects  William  and  David 
Hiorne,  who  described  themselves  as  its  'sur- 
veyors' as  well  as  its  'builders',  and  he  had  as  his 
regular  assistant  a  mason  called  \\  illiam  \  litch- 
cox.  This  regime,  however,  did  not  always  guar- 
antee a  satisfactory  result,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
tower  he  added  to  Wroxton  church,  Oxfordshire 
(1747-8),  the  top  stage  of  which  rapidly  col- 
lapsed— as  Walpole  pointedly  reported:  'Mr 
.Vliller  .  .  .  unluckily  once  in  his  life  happened  to 
think  rather  of  beauty  than  of  the  water-tables, 
and  so  it  fell  down  the  Hrst  winter' — but  that  does 
not  seem  to  have  affected  his  popularity . 

In  1746  Miller  married  Susanna,  daughter  of 
Edward  Trotman,  gentleman,  of  Shelswell, 
Oxfordshire:  they  had  t\vo  sons  and  four 
daughters.  In  his  later  years  he  suffered  from 
occasional  bouts  of  insanity.  He  died  23  .'\priL 
1780  and  was  buried  at  Radway. 

(H.  i\l.  Coivin, .-/  Biugniphicul  Dictwnan'  oj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  L.  13ickins  and  M.  Stanton,.-//; 
Eighteenth-Century  Correspomtence,   iQio;  \.  C.  Wood 


and  W.  Hawkes,  Sanderson  Miller  of  Radway,  Banbur> 
Historical  Societ\,  1969.!  Fftf.r  Lkach 

MILLS,  Peter  (1598-1670),  bricklayer,  sur\eyor, 
and  architect,  was  baptized  12  February  1598, 
the  son  of  John  Mills,  tailor,  in  East  Dean,  Sus- 
sex. He  was  apprenticed  in  161 3  to  John  Wil- 
liams, a  London  bricklayer.  From  1643  until 
c.ibbo.  Mills  was  bricklayer  to  the  City  of  London 
and  from  1649  until  1660  was  master  of  the 
Tylers'  and  Bricklayers'  Company.  From  1644  he 
was  a  governor  of  St  Bartholomew's  I  lospital,  his 
landlord  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  he  played  an 
active  part  in  rebuilding  its  property .  I  lis  standing 
in  the  City  at  the  Restoration  was  such  that  he  was 
invited,  with  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier  [q.v.],  to 
design  the  four  triumphal  arches  erected  for 
Charles  ll's  coronation  progress  and  to  organize 
the  celebrations  on  the  Thames  for  Charles  and 
Queen  Catherine  in  1662.  .\fter  the  great  fire,  he 
was  appointed  as  one  of  the  supenisors  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City,  for  which  he  produced  a 
plan  himself  which  does  not  survive,  and, 
together  with  Robert  Hooke  [q.v.]  and  John 
Oliver  {d.  1701,  q.v.),  he  sur\eyed  the  destroyed 
areas  and  made  directions  for  laying  out  the  new 
streets. 

Mills's  activity  as  a  surveyor  and  architect  has 
been  traced  back  to  1638,  but  his  claim  to  archi- 
tectural celebrity  was  his  building  in  1654-6  of 
i'horpe  Hall,  near  Peterborough,  for  01i\er  St 
John  [q.v.],  Oliver  Cromwell's  lord  chief  justice. 
He  may  also,  four  years  later,  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  designing  of  the  stylistically  similar 
W  isbech  Castle,  now  demolished,  for  St  John's 
parliamentary  colleague,  the  secretary  of  state 
John  Thurloe  [q.v.].  Thorpe,  a  building  of  con- 
siderable power,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
houses  of  the  Interregnum.  Built  in  the  hybrid 
stvle  which  has  been  dubbed  'artisan  mannerism', 
the  house  is  exuberantly  detailed  and  entirely 
lacking  in  the  Italianate  sophistication  of  the  court 
style  of  Inigo Jones  [q.v.].  Its  plan  is  both  innova- 
tive, in  being  an  early  example  of  the  three  rooms 
deep  triple-pile,  and  retanUitaire  in  retaining  the 
off-centre  hall,  entered  at  one  end.  By  the  time  of 
his  remodelling  of  the  central  block  of  Cobham 
Hall,  Kent,  in  1661-3,  for  the  Royalist  Charles 
Stuart,  si.xth  Duke  of  Lennox  and  Richmond 
[q.v.],  .Mills  had  modified  his  style  to  one  more  in 
keeping  with  the  sober  classicism  of  the  court. 

Among  his  works,  .Mills  was  responsible  for 
building  in  London  a  handsome,  pilastered  ter- 
race of  houses  in  Great  Queen  Street,  cm  640; 
houses  in  Holborn  in  1641  and  in  Budge  Row  in 
1668-9;  and  for  extensive  works  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital in  1667-8.  In  his  will  (PCC  147  PENN), 
dated  July  1670,  Mills  made  bequests  to  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  his  son  Peter,  and  his  nine  grandchil- 
dren by  his  four  daughters.  He  also  bequeathed 
ten  shillings  each  to  the  governors  of  St  Bartholo- 
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mew's  Hospital,  in  whose  neighbouring  church  of 
St  Bartholomew  the  Less  he  was  buried  25 
August  1670. 

(H.  M.  Colvin,.-/  Biographical  Dictionan  of  British  Arclii- 
Ucts  1600-1840,  1978;  idan,  'Peter  Mills  and  Cobham 
Hair,  in  H.  .\1.  Colvin  and  J.  Harris  (eds.),  The  Coiiniry 
Seat,  1970;  O.  Hill  and  J.  Comforth,  English  Country 
Houses  Caroline,  1966;  J.  Summerson,  Architecture  in 
Britain  i^jo-i8jo,  1983.]  John  Bold 

MILNE,  John  (1850-1913),  seismologist,  geolo- 
gist, mining  engineer,  and  traveller,  was  born  30 
December  1850  in  Mount  \'ernon,  Liverpool,  the 
onlv  child  of  John  Milne,  wool-dealer,  of  147 
Drake  Street,  Rochdale,  and  his  wife  Emma, 
daughter  of  James  Twycross,  JP,  of  Wokingham. 
He  was  educated  at  Liverpool  College,  and  sub- 
sequently at  King's  College,  London,  where  he 
won  many  prizes,  including  an  associateship  of 
King's  College  and  a  Royal  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  School  of  Mines.  He  studied  mineralogv  at 
Freiburg  after  some  practical  mining  experience 
in  Cornwall  and  Lancashire.  His  first  experience 
of  exploration  was  a  dangerous  expedition  to  Ice- 
land in  1 87 1,  made  without  parental  leave.  He 
then  spent  two  years  in  Newfoundland  (1873-4) 
investigating  mineral  resources,  and  joined  an 
expedition  to  Arabia  in  1874. 

But  the  real  start  to  his  career  came  in  1875 
with  an  appointment  as  professor  of  geologv  and 
mining  at  the  Imperial  College  of  Engineering, 
Tokyo.  Here  he  began  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Japanese  volcanoes,  but  became  increasingly 
absorbed  by  the  subject  of  earthquakes  (having 
experienced  one  on  the  night  of  his  arrival  in 
Japan).  At  this  date  the  scientific  study  of  earth- 
quakes hardly  existed.  In  1 880  .Milne  founded  the 
Seismological  Societv  of  Japan,  the  first  such 
socict)  in  the  world.  I  lis  experiments  with  pen- 
dulums, in  association  with  his  colleagues  (Sir) 
(James)  .Alfred  Ewing  (q.v.)  and  Thomas  Gray, 
led  to  the  development  of  the  first  true  seismo- 
graph for  registering  earthquakes. 

On  17  Februar>  1895  .Milne's  Tokyo  house 
and  obser^ato^^  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
shortly  after  this  he  returned  to  England,  settling 
at  Shide  1  lill  I  louse.  Isle  of  Wight.  I  lere  he  con- 
tinued to  experiment  with  seismograph  design, 
while  (as  joint  secrctarj  of  the  seismological  com- 
mittee of  the  British  .Association)  co-ordinating 
the  reporting  of  earthquakes  in  obsenatories 
throughout  the  world. 

I  lis  written  output  was  immense,  including  two 
textbooks  on  seismolog>,  iMrl/iiftuiLrs  ami  Other 
liarth  Mtnanatts  (1886)  and  Scisniolo/^'  (1898), 
and  a  (Jatalogiie  oj  Deslriulh-f  HurllKfiuiLrs  .\.l). 
y-A.l).  iH()()  (1912).  The  impact  of  his  writings 
and  theories  fully  justifies  his  appellation  'the 
father  of  modern  seismolog>'.  I  lis  early  writing 
includes  material  on  archaeolog>,  cr>stallogra- 
phy,  and  natural  histor\.  I  le  was  an  honorary  fel- 
low of  King's  (College,  London,  a  fellow  of  the 


Geological  Societ\'  (1873),  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societv  (1887).  He  gained  an  Oxford  D.Sc. 
and  was  awarded  the  Lyell  medal  (1894)  of  the 
Geological  Societv,  the  Order  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
third  grade  (given  by  the  emperor  of  Japan,  1 895), 
and  the  Royal  medal  of  the  Royal  Societv  (1908). 
In  character  he  was  kindly,  genial,  and  modest, 
with  an  abundant  sense  of  humour.  In  his  early 
life  he  was  a  keen  explorer  and  traveller,  and  his 
photographs  of  life  in  Meiji  Japan  are  of  historical 
interest.  He  was  also  a  passionate  golfer.  In  1881 
he  married  Tone,  daughter  of  Jokei  Horikawa, 
abbot  of  the  Ganjo-ji  Temple  in  I  lakodate.  They 
had  no  children.  Milne  died  31  July  1913  in 
Shide. 

[L.  K.  Herbert-Gustar  and  P.  A.  \ott,  John  Milne: 
Father  of  Modem  Seismology  1980;  anon,  (probably  J. 
Perr\),  'John  .Milne  1850-1913',  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  series  A,  vol.  Ixxxix,  191 4,  pp.  xxii-x.w;  anon. 
('H.  VV.'),  'Eminent  living  geologists — Professor  John 
.Milne',  Geological  Magazine,  vol.  ix,  191 2,  pp.  337-46.) 

R.  .M.  W.  .MussoN 

MILNER,  Edward  (18 19-1884),  gardener,  was 
born  20  January-  18 19  in  Darley,  Derbyshire,  the 
eldest  of  the  two  sons  and  six  children  of  Henrv' 
Milner,  sawyer  and  later  gardener,  and  his  wife 
Mar\  Scales.  By  1826  Henrv  .Milner  was  in  the 
employ  of  William  Cavendish,  sixth  Duke  of 
Devonshire  [q.v.],  at  Chatsworth,  where  he 
ser\ed  in  a  varietv  of  posts,  including  gardener 
and  porter.  I  le  was  educated  at  Bakewell  Gram- 
mar School,  and  then  apprenticed  to  the  duke's 
head  gardener.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  [q.v.].  In  1841 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  at  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes,  befi)re  returning  to  England  to 
become  Pa.xton's  assistant.  Pa.xton  made  him 
foreman  of  works  at  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool,  in 
1844,  and  after  completion  he  remained  as 
superintendent.  While  there  he  assisted  Pa.xton  in 
works  at  Osmaston  .Manor,  Derbyshire  (1846-9). 

In  1852  Paxton  began  work  on  Cntstal  Palace 
Park,  Sydenham,  and  once  again  hired  .Milner  as 
superintendent  of  works.  .Milner  moved  to  Oak 
Lodge,  Norwood,  and  later  to  I  lillside,  Dulwich 
Wood  Park.  These  works  continued  until  1856, 
when  he  again  worked  with  Paxton  in  creating 
People's  Park,  I  lalifax,  for  (Sir)  lYancis  Crossley 
[q.v.j,  carju't  manufacturer  and  philanthropist. 

From  the  mid- 1850s  Milner  worked  as  an 
independent  landscape  gardener.  Among  his 
commissions  were  Br>n-y-Neuadd,  Llanfairfe- 
chan;  1  lartsholme  Hall,  Lincolnshire,  for  Joseph 
Shultleworth;  Sianclille  Hall,  Derbyshire,  for 
(.Sir)J()seph  \\  hilworth  |q.v.|;  the  initial  garden  at 
Bodnant,  Tal-y-C^afn,  for  11.  I).  Pochiii;  Range- 
more  Hall,  Staffordshire,  for  .M.  T.  Bass  [q.v.]; 
Iwerne  .Minster,  Dorset,  for  (i.  G.  (ilyn,  second 
Baron  Woherion  [c|.\.|;  llighbur\,  Birmingham, 
for  Joseph  (ihaniberlain  [ci.v.j;  and  Locksbrook 
eemeter\,  Bath.  In  1862  he  received  a  com- 
mission from  the  town  of  Preston  to  design  a 
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series  of  parks,  to  be  laid  out  as  a  scheme  for 
relieving  unemployment  caused  by  the  cotton 
famine;  Moor  Park,  Miller  Park,  and  A\enham 
Park  were  eventually  opened  in  1867.  He  land- 
scaped the  Lincoln  arboretum  (opened  1 872),  and 
the  grounds  of  the  Buxton  Pavilion  (187 1),  as  well 
as  Stoney  Royd  cemetery,  Halifax.  Among  his 
works  abroad  were;  Schloss  Anholt  in  W  estphalia 
for  Prince  Salm-Salm,  and  Knutenborg  Park, 
Denmark,  for  Count  E.  C.  Knuth. 

In  1 88 1  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  set  up  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Gardening,  and  Milner 
became  its  principal.  I  le  now  took  his  son  1  lenr\ 
Ernest  [q.v.],  for  several  years  his  principal  assist- 
ant, into  partnership.  Milner  never  published  a 
treatise  on  landscaping,  but  I  lenrv  Ernest's  book 
The  Art  and  Practice  oj  Landscape  Gardening  ( 1 890) 
was  based  to  a  great  extent  on  his  practice.  In 
1844  he  married  Elizabeth  Mary  Kelly  of 
Liverpool.  They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Milner  died  26  March  1884  in  Norwood, 
London. 

[GiirJeners'  Chrunicle,  5  April  1884,  p.  459;  Garden,  12 
.April  1884;  H.  E.  Milner,  I  he  An  and  Practice  uj  Land- 
scape Gardening,  1890;  A.  Hodges,  'A  \ictorian  (lar- 
dener:  Edward  .Milner  (1819-1884)',  Garden  Hisliir)\ 
vol.  V,  no.  3,  1977,  pp.  67-77;  information  from  .Mrs 
Alison  Hodges.]  BiUNxELUon" 

MILNER,  Henry  Ernest  (1845-1906),  land- 
scape gardener,  was  born  18  April  1845  in  Liver- 
pool, the  eldest  of  five  sons  and  eleven  children  of 
Edward  Milner  [q.v.]  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  .Mary 
Kelly.  He  was  educated  by  a  private  tutor  in 
Prance  and  Germany,  and  in  1862-4  worked  in 
the  London  office  of  the  builder  Sir  Samuel 
Morton  Peto  [q.v.],  who  then  sent  him  to  Russia 
as  an  assistant  engineer  on  railw  ay  w  orks.  In  1 868 
he  was  appointed  a  resident  engineer  on  the 
Windsor  and  Minneapolis  Railway  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

On  his  return  to  England  .Milner  joined  his 
father's  practice  as  a  landscape  gardener,  and  in 
1878  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil 
Engineers.  Among  his  commissions  after  his 
father's  death  were  Victoria  Park,  Glossop 
(1887-8);  Yeatton  Peverey,  Shropshire  (1890); 
and  Keszthely,  Hungary  (1885),  for  Count 
Festetics. 

In  1890  Milner  published  The  Art  and  Practice 
of  Landscape  Gardening,  with  most  of  the  examples 
drawn  from  his  father's  work.  It  was  well  recei\ed 
in  the  horticultural  press,  but  drew  fire  from  the 
advocates  of  formal  gardening,  especially  (Sir) 
Reginald  Blomfield  [q.v.|  in  his  The  Fonnal  Gar- 
den in  EngUmd  (1892).  In  the  wake  of  his  book 
Milner  recei\ed  several  of  his  most  important 
commissions:  the  grounds  of  Wembley  Park,  for 
the  tower  proposed  by  Sir  Edward  \\  atkin  [q.v.] 
in  1 891;  the  enlargement  of  Princes  Street 
Gardens,  Edinburgh  (1891);  Gatton  Park,  Sur- 
rey,   for    (Sir)  Jeremiah   Colman;    Friar   Park, 


Oxfordshire,  for  Sir  Frank  Crisp;  Gisselfeld, 
Denmark  (1896-8);  and  various  works  on  the 
Swedish  royal  gardens,  for  w hich  he  w as  invested 
with  the  award  of  the  North  Star  in  1899.  In  1892 
he  began  an  involvement  with  Earls  Court,  by  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds  for  the  international  horticul- 
tural exhibition;  but  the  industrial  exhibition  of 
1 894,  of  which  he  w  as  a  director,  was  a  financial 
failure,  and  Milner  made  himself  responsible  for 
some  of  the  debts.  In  1897  he  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal recipients  of  the  Victoria  medal  of  honour  in 
horticulture,  presented  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

Milner  was  known  for  his  charm  and  the  ease 
with  which  he  made  friends.  In  1869  he  married 
.Mary,  daughter  of  Senator  Robert  Barry  Dickey 
of  -Amherst,  Nova  Scotia.  They  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  .Milner  died  10  .March  1906  at  Gipsy 
I  lill,  Norw  ood,  and  w  as  buried  in  Darley.  I  lis  son 
Barry  Ernest  Milner  entered  his  firm,  but  Edward 
White,  who  married  his  daughter  Winifred, 
became  the  dominant  force  in  Milner,  \\  hite  & 
Partners. 

[Figaru,  22  June  1892;  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  17  .March 
i()o6;  Landscape  Design,  no.  156,  August  1985, pp. 9-13; 
press  cuttings  book.  Royal  i lorticulturai  Society,  Lon- 
don; information  from  .Mrs  Alison  Hodges.] 

Brent  Eluott 

MLNGAY,  James  (1752-1812),  barrister,  was 
born  9  March  1752  in  Thetford,  Norfolk,  the 
second  child  and  elder  son  in  the  family  of  ten 
children  of  James  .Mingay,  surgeon,  of  Thetford, 
and  his  second  wife  Dorothy,  the  daughter  of 
William  Fuller  of  Caldecot,  Huntingdonshire. 
I  le  was  educated  at  Thetford  Grammar  School 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1768).  I  le  went 
dow  n  without  taking  a  degree  and  w  as  admitted  to 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1770.  He  read  in  the 
chambers  of  Charles  Runnington  [q.v.].  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  (Inner  'Temple)  in  1775  and 
joined  the  Norfolk  circuit.  His  practice  quickly 
grew.  He  took  silk  on  26  November  1784  and 
became  a  bencher  on  25  January  1785,  reader  in 
1790,  and  treasurer  in  1791.  He  retired  from 
practice  at  the  bar  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  the 
age  of  fifty  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  having 
made  a  fortune. 

Both  before  and  after  his  retirement  he  was 
active  in  public  affairs  in  his  locality.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  for  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  for  many  years,  JP  for  'Thetford  in  1806, 
and  mayor  of 'Thetford  three  times  (1798,  1800, 
and  1804).  He  also  stood  for  Parliament,  unsuc- 
cessfully, in  1794  and  1806. 

-An  accident  w  hen  he  w  as  a  boy  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  right  hand,  and  throughout  his  adult 
life  he  wore  a  hook,  hence  the  reference  in  The 
Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  by  Charles  Lamb 
[q.v.]:  'Mingay  with  the  iron  hand.  He  had  lost  his 
right  hand  by  some  accident,  and  supplied  it  with 
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a  grappling  hook,  which  he  wielded  with  tolerable 
adroitness  .  .  .  He  was  a  blustering  loud  talking 
person.'  Henr\  Crabb  Robinson  [q.v.]  {Diar)\  ist 
edn.,  1872,  pp.  9-10,  recording  a  case  at  Col- 
chester spring  assizes,  describes  him  as  'loud  and 
\iolent'.  His  obituar}  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
(vol.  Ixmi,  part  2,  181 2,  p.  187),  however,  states 
that  as  an  advocate  he  possessed  'a  persuasive 
orator)-,  infinite  wit,  and  most  excellent  fancy'  and 
that  he  was  'distinguished  as  the  powerful  rival  of 
his  friend.  Lord  Erskine'  (Thomas,  later  first 
Baron,  Erskine,  q.v.,  lord  chancellor  1802).  He 
was  probably  the  most  able  lawyer  among  the 
benchers  described  by  Lamb,  and  appeared  in 
some  important  commercial  cases  long  cited  in 
later  textbooks  for  the  points  they  settle. 

Mingay  married  Eliza  (died  181 7),  daughter  of 
Robert  Corrall  of  Maidstone,  gentleman.  They 
had  no  children.  He  died  9  Julv  18 12  in  Great 
Ashfield,  Suffolk. 

[\V.  P.  Courtney  in  Soles  and Qtieries,  i  ith  series,  vol. 
viii,  1913,  p.  41;  Charles  Lamb,  The  Old  Benchers  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  ed.  Sir  F.  D.  .\Iackinnon,  1927.] 

John  N.  .Adams 

MINNS,  Sir  Ellis  Hovell  (i 874-1 953),  archae- 
ologist and  palaeographer,  was  born  in  W  eston, 
Hampshire,  1 6  July  1 874,  the  third  in  the  family 
of  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  the  Revd  George 
William  Walter  .Minns,  vicar  of  \\  eston,  and  his 
wife  Jane  Porter  Boggs.  He  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse  and  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  obtained  first  classes  in  each 
part  of  the  classical  tripos  (1896  and  1897). 

.•\fter  mastering  the  language  at  the  Ecole  des 
Langues  Orientales  \  ivantes,  Paris,  he  went  to 
Russia  where,  between  1898  and  1901,  he 
worked  in  .Moscow,  St  Petersburg,  Kiev,  Odessa, 
and  other  centres,  acquiring  the  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  archaeology  of  the  region  on  which  his 
reputation  was  to  be  built.  Returning  to  Pem- 
broke, of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  fellow  in 
1899,  he  became  librarian  and  lecturer  in  Slavo- 
nic studies  in  1901 .  In  1 906  he  became  university 
lecturer  in  palaeography,  in  1920  he  received  a 
Cambridge  Litt.D.,  in  1925  hcscned  as  Sandars 
reader  in  bibliography,  and  in  1927  he  was 
elected  as  the  first  full-time  Disney  professor  of 
archaeology.  Before  he  retired  in  1939  he  had 
played  a  key  role  in  the  establishment  ol  archae- 
ology and  anthropology  at  Cambridge. 

.Minns  brought  a  broad  range  of  expertise  to 
bear  on  a  field  extending  from  eastern  Europe  to 
(^hina,  while  at  the  same  time  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  the  antiquities  and  books  ol  his  own  col- 
lege, where  he  occupied  the  same  rooms  over  a 
period  of  fifty-five  years  as  undergraduate,  fellow, 
president  (192H-49),  and  senior  fellow.  As  a 
palaeographer  he  enjoyed  reproducing  ancient 
•cripl.s  using  implements  of  his  own  devising,  just 
as  an  archaeologist  he  sought  a  deeper  insight 


into  ornaments  by  drawing  them  or  e\en  caning 
them  with  his  own  hands.  He  was  shrewd  in  per- 
sonal assessments.  Eor  those  whose  scholarship 
he  respected  he  was  prepared  to  go  to  endless 
trouble,  but  to  those  whom  he  suspected  of  pre- 
tensions exceeding  their  knowledge  or  under- 
standing he  gave  short  shrift.  On  his  sixtieth 
birthday  he  received  a  Festschrift  edited  from 
Helsinki  with  contributions  from  over  thirty  col- 
leagues, covering  a  field  ranging  from  Scandina- 
via and  east  Europe  to  China.  He  did  not  allow 
the  revolution  of  19 17  to  interfere  with  his  con- 
tacts with  Russian  colleagues  and  it  was  appropri- 
ate that  he  should  have  been  asked  to  supply  the 
inscription  for  the  sword  presented  by  George  VI 
to  the  people  of  Stalingrad. 

In  his  Sg'thians  and  Greeks  (19 13),  Minns  pre- 
sented a  suney  of  the  ancient  histon  and  archae- 
ology of  the  territon,  north  of  the  Euxine  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Caucasus.  The  greater  part  dealt 
with  the  Greek  colonies  but  his  heart  lay  with  the 
Scyths  and  their  affinities,  a  topic  which  he 
addrssed  in  his  1942  British  .Academy  lecture, 
The  Art  of  the  \orthern  Xoniads  (1944). 

Minns  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Acad- 
emy in  1925,  received  the  gold  medal  of  the 
Societ)  of  .Antiquaries  in  1943,  and  was  knighted 
in  1945.  In  1907  he  married  Violet  (died  1949), 
daughter  of  Frederick  Nalder,  solicitor,  of  Fal- 
mouth. They  had  a  son  and  a  daughter,  (Lydia) 
Marian,  who  married  Humphrey  .Mynors,  later 
first  baronet,  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Minns  died  in  Cambridge  13  June 
1953- 

[Personal  knowledge;  information  from  Marion  Mvnors 
(daughter).]  Gicaha.mk  Clark 

MITCHELL,  Joseph  (i 803-1 883),  civil  engin- 
eer, was  born  in  I'orres,  .\Iora\ shire,  3  November 
1803,  the  eldest  of  the  eight  children  of  John  .Mit- 
chell, a  stonemason,  and  his  wife  .Margaret  Philip. 
John  .Mitchell  was  employed  on  the  building  of 
the  Caledonian  canal;  his  diligence  and  skill  were 
noticed  by  Thomas  TeHbrd  (q.v.l  and  for  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  principal  inspec- 
tor of  the  roads  and  bridges  in  the  1  lighlands  of 
Scotland.  The  family  moved  to  Inverness  in  about 
1 8 10  and  Joseph  attended  the  Academy  there  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  I  lis  education  was  com- 
pleted by  a  year  of  studies  in  Aberdeen,  and  it  was 
determined  that  engineering  should  be  his  pro- 
fession, alter  an  apprenticeship  as  a  mason. 

In  1820  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Augustus,  where 
the  locks  of  the  Caledonian  canal  were  under 
construction,  and,  as  his  father  was  well  known  to 
evePtone  there,  he  was  given  the  ojiporlunity  of 
learning  not  only  masoiny  but  all  the  branches  of 
civil  and  mechanical  engineering  that  were  being 
practised  at  that  lime.  Within  a  year  he  had  so 
impressed  Telford  that  he  was  invited  to  become 
his  assistant  in  London,  where  he  spent  the  next 
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three  years,  until  his  father's  illness  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824  prompted  Telford  to  send  him  back 
to  Inverness;  two  months  later  his  father  died. 
After  six  months'  trial  the  commissioners 
appointed  Mitchell  general  inspector  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges,  a 
post  he  held  for  almost  fort)  years. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  for  roads  and 
bridges,  the  commissioners  employed  him  to  plan 
and  erect  forty  new  churches,  mostly  in  outlying 
districts  and  on  the  islands  of  the  I  lebrides.  From 
1828  to  1850  he  acted  as  engineer  to  the  Scottish 
Fisheries  Board,  in  which  capacity  he  built  or 
improved  numerous  harbours,  including  Dunbar, 
Fraserburgh,  Inverness,  and  Wick. 

To  Mitchell  belongs  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
creation  of  the  railway  system  in  the  Highlands 
and  for  overcoming  the  formidable  engineering 
problems  of  mountainous  terrain,  fast-flowing 
rivers,  and  treacherous  peatbogs.  I  le  began  in  the 
central  Lowlands  by  sur\  eying  the  lines  for  a  rail- 
way from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  (1837),  and  for 
the  Scottish  Central  Railway  (1844).  As  early  as 
1 845  he  sun  eyed  a  line  for  a  railv\  ay  crossing  the 
Grampian  mountains  between  Perth  and  Inver- 
ness, but  the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament, 
requesting  permission,  was  defeated  in  1846  on 
the  grounds  of  impracticality .  The  1  lighland 
Railway,  which  linked  these  Uvo  cities  in  1863, 
followed  Mitchell's  line  almost  exactly.  Other 
main  railway  lines  which  he  sur\eyed  and  super- 
vised included  Inverness  to  Keith  (1853-8), 
Inverness  to  Wick  and  Ihurso  (1859-74)  which, 
because  of  exceptional  difficulties,  was  not  com- 
pleted until  after  his  retirement  in  1867,  and  the 
Sk\e  line  from  Inxerness  to  Kyle  of  Lochalsh 
(1864-70).  For  much  of  the  construction  work  on 
these  lines  he  had  the  assistance  of  \\  illiam  and 
Murdoch  Paterson,  whom  he  took  into  partner- 
ship in  1862.  In  the  same  year  he  suffered  a 
stroke,  from  which  he  slowh  recovered;  he  was 
able  to  resume  work  until  he  retired  in  1867. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1837,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societ\  of  Edinburgh  in  1843,  a  member  of  the 
(Smeatonian)  Societ\  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1870, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Societ)  (1825).  I  le 
published  Pnutiail  Suggestions  for  Reliaing  the 
Tlwrougltfares  ofLomlon  (1857),  PUm  for  Lessening 
the  Taxation  hy  an  Impnfved  Administration  of  the 
Railways  (1865),  Railway  finance  (1867),  and  .-i 
New  Mode  of  Constructing  the  Surface  of  the  Streets 
(1870).  The  first  volume  of  his  Reminiscences  of  my 
Life  in  the  Ilighhinds  was  printed  pri\  ately  in  1 883 
and  caused  offence  in  some  quarters  by  its  frank- 
ness; the  second  volume  was  still  in  the  press 
when  he  died,  and  it  was  suppressed  to  avoid 
threatened  lawsuits. 

For  many  \cars  after  his  father's  early  death 
Mitchell  supported  his  mother  and  her  se\en 
younger  children.  On  27  Januarv  1841  he  mar- 


ried in  Inverness  Christian,  daughter  of  James 
Dunsmure,  formerly  secretar\  to  the  Board  of 
Fisheries  in  Edinburgh.  They  had  two  daughters 
and  one  son,  who  became  a  minister  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  died  in  London  26 
November  1883. 

[Joseph  Mitcliell,  Reminiscences  of  my  Life  in  the  High- 
lands, 2  vols.,  1883,  reprinted  1971  with  introduction  by 
I.  Robertson;  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, vol.  l.vwi,  1884,  pp.  362-8;  Engineering,  vol.  xxwi, 
1883,  pp.  523-4.1  Ronald  .M.  Birsf, 

MITCHELL,  Sir  William  (1745-18 16),  vice- 
admiral,  had  obscure  origins:  neither  his  place  of 
birth  nor  his  parents  are  mentioned  in  the  Siaal 
Chronicle'^  report  of  his  death,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  went  early  to  sea,  since  on  joining  the  Dol- 
phin on  8  July  1766  he  was  rated  able.  The  Dol- 
phin was  commanded  by  Captain  Samuel  \\  allis, 
w  ho  also  had  the  Prince  Frederick  and  the  Swallow 
(Captain  Carteret)  under  his  orders,  and  she 
sailed  round  the  world  by  way  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  Tahiti,  Java,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  St  Helena,  leaving  Plymouth  on  19  .August 
1766  and  anchoring  in  the  Downs  on  20  May 
1 768,  paying  off  in  June. 

The  other  ships  of  the  Royal  Na\y  w  hich  .Mit- 
chell listed  in  his  record  of  ser\ice  were  the  Hector 
(74  guns),  w  hich  he  joined,  again  as  an  able  sea- 
man, on  31  July  1777.  On  i  November  1777  he 
w  as  rated  midshipman  and  master's  mate,  and  on 
26  .August  1778  he  left  the  ship  to  join  the  I  ictor\' 
(100  guns)  the  next  day,  again  as  master's  mate. 
I  le  sened  in  her,  with  breaks  of  a  few  days,  until 
1 2  March  1 781 ,  when  he  moved  to  the  Foudroyant 
(80  guns)  as  acting  lieutenant,  staying  until  the 
end  of  October.  On  i  November  1781  he 
appeared  before  a  board  at  the  Na\T  Office,  pro- 
duced the  necessar)  certihcates  and  papers, 
answered  the  examining  captains'  questions 
satisfactorily,  and  passed  for  lieutenant,  the  board 
observing  that  'he  was  more  than  31  years  old', 
which  suggests  the  lack  of  a  birth  certificate.  He 
was  commissioned  almost  at  once,  and  early  in 
1792  he  returned  to  the  Foudroyant  as  hrst 
lieutenant;  in  April  of  the  same  year  he  w  as  pro- 
moted master  and  commander,  being  given  the 
Pigmy  of  14  guns;  and  in  1790  he  was  made  post. 
In  1794  he  was  acting  captain  of  the  Adamant  (50 
guns)  and  then  captain  of  the  Isis,  also  of  50  guns. 
The  his  was  not  a  line-of-battle  ship,  but  like  the 
Adamant  she  acted  as  one  in  the  battle  of  Cam- 
perdow  n  in  October  1 797,  w  hen  she  set  about  the 
much  heavier  Gelijkheid  (64  guns),  one  of  the 
eleven  Dutch  ships  that  were  taken.  In  1800  he 
was  given  the  Resolution  (74  guns)  and  in  1803  he 
was  captain  of  the  Zealand,  the  flagship  of  Sir 
James  (later  first  Baron)  de  Saumarez  [q.v.].  It 
was  in  this  connection  that  Sir  John  Ross  [q.v.] 
speaks  of  him  in  h.x'^,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of 
Admiral  Lord  de  Saumarez  (vol  ii,  1838,  p.  72): 
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'Captain,  aftenvards  Admiral,  William  Mitchell, 
an  officer  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  rear- 
admiral  by  his  good  conduct,  after  having  been 
flogged  round  the  fleet  for  desertion.'  This  is  a 
startling  remark,  but  it  is  delivered  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  Ross  (1777-1856),  a  naval  officer 
and  eventually  an  admiral  himself,  is  unlikely  to 
have  been  mistaken  about  something  generally 
known  in  the  ser\ice  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  the 
record  of  ser\ice  presented  in  1781  shows  no  ship 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  Mitchell  deserted 
when  he  was  a  seaman;  but  the  years  between 
1768  and  1777  are  passed  over  in  silence. 

However  that  may  be,  in  1807  Captain  Mit- 
chell was  certainly  commanding  the  sea  fencibles 
at  Shoreham,  and  the  next  year  he  was  promoted 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  moving  steadily  up  the 
grades  by  seniorit}  until  he  became  vice-admiral 
of  the  white  (Nelson's  highest  rank)  in  1813:  he 
was  also  appointed  KCB  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  his  house  in  Camberwell  Grove, 
Surrey,  in  181 6. 

(Sir  John  Ross,  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Admiral 
Lord  de  Saumarez,  1838;  Naval  Chronicle,  1797  and 
18 1 6;  details  of  ser\ice  from  National  Maritime 
.Museum,  Greenwich.]  Patrick  O'Brian 

MOLESWORTH,  Mary  Louisa  (1839-1921), 
novelist  and  children's  writer,  was  born  29  .May 
1839  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  the  eldest  daughter 
and  second  child  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters  of  Charles  .\ugustus  Stewart  and 
his  wife  Agnes  Janet,  daughter  of  John  Wilson  of 
Transy,  Fife.  Her  father  (about  whose  parentage 
there  is  some  mystery)  had  given  up  his  army 
commission  and  gone  into  business.  This  may 
account  for  his  daughter's  distancing  herself  in 
her  books  from  the  commercial  classes  and  her 
somewhat  self-conscious  identification  with  the 
upper  classes.  From  1841  her  childhood  was 
spent  near  the  centre  of  .Manchester,  though  her 
father,  who  became  a  senior  partner  in  his  Man- 
chester shipping  firm,  prospered  and  was  in  1855 
able  to  move  to  the  far  more  select  area  of  VV'hal- 
ley  Range.  She  was  educated  mostly  at  home, 
though  there  w  as  a  brief  unhappy  experience  at  a 
Swiss  boarding-school,  and  in  adolescence  she 
attended  the  private  classes  of  the  Revd  William 
Gaskell  (q.v.j,  the  Gaskells  being  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  Stewarts  in  Rusholme. 

In  1861  she  married  C^aptain  Richard  Moles- 
worth  of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  the  son  of  .Anthony 
Oliver  .Molesworth,  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
lcr>'.  Richard  Molesworth's  social  rank  (he  was 
nephew  of  the  .seventh  Viscount  .Molesworth)  did 
not  compen.sate  in  her  mother's  eyes  for  the 
dangers  of  marr\  ing  a  man  with  a  violent  temper 
(»upposedly  caused  by  a  head  wound  incurred  in 
the  Oimean  war).  There  is  evidence  that  the 
young  wife  soon  realized  the  truth  of  (his,  tor 
there  are  references  in  the  early  adult  novels  to 


incompatible  marriages  and  domineering  hus- 
bands. There  was  the  added  disadvantage  that  he 
was  irresponsible  and  financially  inept.  Richard 
Molesworth  retired  from  the  regular  army  in 
1864  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  with  financial 
help  from  his  father-in-law  rented  Tabley 
Grange  in  Cheshire.  Though  the  five  years  they 
spent  here  were  to  be  ultimately  clouded  by  the 
death  of  first  their  eldest  daughter  in  1869  and 
then  a  few  months  later  their  infant  son,  it  was 
probably  the  happiest  period  in  their  marriage, 
and  they  enjoyed  social  life  with  the  local  lan- 
downing gentr>.  They  had  three  daughters  and 
two  sons  who  sur\ived  into  adult  life.  When  the 
marriage  ended  in  legal  separation  in  1879  they 
were  living  in  Caen.  Mrs  .Molesworth  spent  the 
next  four  years  in  France  and  Germany,  but 
returned  to  England  permanently  in  1883. 

L(K'er  and  Husband  was  published  in  1 870,  the 
first  of  four  three-volume  novels  for  adults  writ- 
ten under  the  name  of 'Ennis  Graham'.  Her  first 
children's  book,  Tell  Ale  a  Story,  w  hich  included 
an  account  of  her  daughter's  death,  was  pub- 
lished (still  under  the  name  of 'Ennis  Graham')  in 
1875,  ^^ith  drawings  by  Walter  Crane  [q.v.],  who 
was  to  illustrate  many  of  her  books.  The  use  of 
barely  disguised  episodes  from  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren that  she  knew ,  and  from  her  own  childhood, 
was  to  characterize  her  books.  She  had  limited 
capacit)  for  invention,  and  her  fairv  stories  are 
low  on  enchantment,  but  she  had  unusual  talent 
for  entering  into  a  child's  feelings.  Her  second 
children's  book.  Carrots — Just  a  Little  Boy  (1876), 
for  instance,  which  depicted  her  own  family  and 
included  an  irascible  father,  was  written  with 
great  sympathy  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  six- 
year-old.  Her  own  children  sometimes  suffered 
from  their  faults  being  castigated  in  their 
mother's  books,  for,  though  tender  towards 
young  children  and  deeply  understanding  of  their 
need  for  securit),  she  could  be  severe  towards 
social  failings,  such  as  discontent  and  ill  temper  in 
their  elder  siblings.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
stern  mother  (she  was  always  a  deeply  resened 
woman)  who  mellowed  when  she  became  a 
grandmother. 

.\fter  the  success  of  Carrots  and  of  The  Cuckoo 
Clock  the  fi)llowing  year,  which  at  once  estab- 
lished her  as  a  leading  writer  fi)r  children,  she  was 
to  write  prolifically,  .sometimes,  as  in  the  1880s 
and  early  1890s,  completing  seven  books  in  a 
year.  She  wrote  over  one  hundred  books.  They 
were  for  all  ages,  from  the  ver>  young  to  the 
schoolroom  young  lady;  some  might  even  be 
classed  as  adult  fiction,  though  they  were  never 
again  to  be  published  as  such.  The  plots  are  slight 
and  turn  on  small  ever>day  incidents,  but  the 
reader  is  absorbed  in  the  background,  and  lives 
the  experiences  of  her  child  characters.  Algernon 
C.  Swinburne  |q.v.|,  to  whom  she  sent  many  of 
her  books  as  they  appeared,  was  one  of  her 
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greatest  admirers.  However,  her  books,  though 
absorbing  to  the  aduk  reader,  are  difficuh  to 
revive  for  the  young  of  another  generation 
because  of  their  preoccupation  (even  greater  than 
that  of  her  female  contemporaries)  with  social 
status.  She  died  in  her  flat  in  Sloane  Street,  Lon- 
don, 20  July  1921  and  was  buried  in  Brompton 
cemeter\'. 

[Roger  I.ancelyn  Grten,  Airs  Molesworlh,  1961;  unpub- 
lished material  in  the  possession  of  the  Lancelvn  Green 
family.)  Gillian  A\  fry 

MOLINEAUX    or    MOLYNEUX,    Thomas 

(cm 784-1 8 1 8),  prizefighter,  was  born  a  Virginia 
slave,  and  is  reputed  to  have  won  his  freedom  in 
the  American  prize-ring.  Me  came  to  England  in 
1 8 10,  intent  on  the  championship,  then  equiva- 
lent to  the  world  hea\y"vveight  title.  Under  the 
management  of  Bill  Richmond,  a  fellow-black 
and  ex-pugilist,  Tom  Molineau.v  beat  Blake  of 
Bristol  ('Tom  Tough')  in  Margate  on  2 1  August 
18 10,  and  was  matched  with  the  champion,  Tom 
Cribb  [q.v.],  in  East  Grinstead  on  18  December 
1 8 10.  After  twenty -eight  rounds  Cribb  was 
unable  to  come  to  scratch,  but  a  ruse  by  his 
seconds  gave  him  time  to  recover,  and  Molineau.x 
retired  in  the  thirt)  -third  round.  He  demanded  a 
rematch,  which  took  place  on  28  September  181 1 
at  Thistleton  Gap,  Wymondham,  Leicestershire, 
before  a  fiercely  partisan  crowd  of  20,000, 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  black  foreigner  taking 
the  title.  In  the  event  Cribb,  rigidly  trained  by 
Captain  Barclay  (Robert  Barclay  Allardice,  q.v.), 
won  easily  in  eleven  rounds.  After  this,  \loli- 
neaux's  fortunes  declined;  he  won  other  fights, 
but  his  drinking,  reluctance  to  train,  and  general 
self-indulgence  led  to  quarrels  with  Richmond, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  fighting  exhibitions  and 
wresding  matches  on  tours  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. 

Molineaux  was  the  first  of  the  great  black 
boxers.  Although  just  over  five  feet  eight  inches 
tall,  and  seldom  well  trained,  at  his  best  he  was 
strong,  fast,  and  skilful  enough  to  hold  his  own 
with  Cribb,  reputedly  the  best  of  all  bare-knuckle 
boxers,  and  but  for  his  fondness  for  high  living, 
might  well  have  been  champion. 

He  died,  'a  wasted  skeleton',  4  August  1818  in 
Galway,  where  he  had  been  befriended  by  mo 
black  soldiers  of  the  77th  Regiment. 
[Henry  Downes  Miles,  Puglhlica,  The  Hh  lory  of  British 
Boxing,  vol.  i,  1906,  pp.  253-8,  278-88;  Pierce  Egan, 
Boxiana,  or  Sketches  of  Pugilism,  vol.  i,  181 2,  pp.  360-71; 
Sporting  Magazine,  vol.  ii,  i8i8.[ 

Gf.orgf.  MacDonald  Fr.aser 

MOLYNEUX,  Thomas  (r.  1784-18 18),  prize- 
fighter. [See  MOLINEAUX,  THOMAS.] 

MONCRIEFF,  Sir  Alan  Aird  (1901-1971), 
paediatrician,  was  born  in  Bournemouth  9 
October  1901,  the  second  of  three  sons  (there 
were  no  daughters)  of  the  Revd  William  Mon- 


crieff, Congregational  minister,  of  Bournemouth, 
and  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  John  Master- 
son,  who  was  in  the  army.  He  was  educated  at 
Caterham  School  and  trained  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  qualifying  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
then  obtaining  his  MB,  BS  (1923)  with  honours 
and  a  gold  medal.  He  became  MD  and  MRCP 
(1925)  and  FRCP  (1934). 

He  held  house-officer  and  registrar  appoint- 
ments at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  and  the  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  with  a  year  in  Paris  (1923) 
working  for  the  Red  Cross.  He  later  spent  a  year 
in  clinics  in  Germany  ( 1 930),  studying  respiratory 
failure  in  the  newborn.  He  was  appointed  paedia- 
trician to  Queen  Charlotte's  Maternity  Hospital 
(1933),  and  physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children,  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  the 
British  Postgraduate  Hospital,  Hammersmith 
(1934),  where  he  developed  the  renowned 
premature-baby  unit  in  1947. 

In  addition,  he  worked  in  school  medical  and 
infant  welfare  clinics  and  as  consultant  for  new- 
born babies  to  the  Infectious  Diseases  Hospital, 
Willesden.  None  of  these  appointments  brought  a 
regular  salary  and  he  supplemented  his  income  by 
medical  journalism;  he  was  for  many  years  medi- 
cal correspondent  to  The  Times.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous articles  in  journals  relating  to  children's 
health,  and  was  editor  and  part  author  of  a 
number  of  textbooks,  including  \iirsiuf(  and  Dis- 
eases of  Sick  Children  (1930).  Child  Health  and  the 
State  (1953)  was  based  on  his  three  Newsholme 
lectures  (1953). 

He  was  appointed  to  the  first  Nuffield  chair  in 
child  health  in  the  University  of  London  in  1946 
and  held  this  post  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Chil- 
dren, Great  Ormond  Street.  This  brought  a 
further  surge  in  activity  in  addition  to  his  clinical 
and  teaching  duties.  He  ser\ed  on  numerous 
Home  Office  and  Ministry  of  Health  committees, 
on  the  clinical  research  board  of  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  as  chairman  of  the  Central 
Midwives  Board  in  1967.  He  was  also  on  the 
executive  board  of  UNICEF  and  on  the  WHO 
maternal  and  child  health  panel.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Paediatric  Society  in  1962.  As 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Health  from 
1946  he  was  responsible  for  its  rapid  develop- 
ment and  for  the  innovative  departments  of 
growth  and  de\elopment,  and  tropical  medicine. 
He  was  also  a  keen  JP,  sitting  on  juvenile  courts 
until  well  after  his  retirement. 

Moncrieff  was  a  simple  man,  proud  of  being  a 
son  of  the  manse,  with  a  retentive  memory  and  a 
quick  mind,  capable  of  discarding  irrelevant 
details  without  hesitation.  His  interest  in  the 
social  aspect  of  child  health  did  much  to  shape  the 
nature  of  British  paediatrics.  He  was  appointed 
CBE  in  1952  and  knighted  in  1964.  He  was  made 
an  honorary  FRCOG  in  1958,  and  chevaUer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1968.  In  1952  he  was 
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Charles  West  lecturer  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  received  the  James  Spence  medal 
of  the  BPA  in  1961.  He  retired  in  1964  with  the 
tide  professor  emeritus  of  the  Lniversit}  of  Lon- 
don. 

In  1928  he  married  Honor  Mar\  Constance 
(died  1954),  daughter  of  Cecil  Wedmore,  an 
author.  They  had  a  daughter  and  rsvo  sons.  In 
1955  he  married  her  cousin,  Mar)  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Ralph  W  edmore,  a  businessman.  She 
nursed  him  through  his  final  illness,  until  his 
death  24  July  1971  at  his  home  in  Waterford, 
Hertfordshire. 

[The  Times,  26July  igyi ;  Mnnk's  Roll,  vol.  vi,  1982;  per- 
sonal knowledge;  family  information.)     A.  P.  Norman 

MONTFORT,  Peter  de  (r.i  205-1 265),  mag- 
nate. [See  PETER  DE  MO.NTFORT.] 

MOORE,  John  (r.i 599-1 650),  MP  and  regicide, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  .Moore  of  Bank 
Hall,  \\  alton,  Lancashire,  and  his  wife  Kather- 
ine, daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  Ilockenhull 
(or  Hocknell)  of  Prenton,  Cheshire.  He  had  three 
brothers  and  four  sisters.  His  ancestors  had  been 
MPs  for  Liverpool  on  and  off  since  1307,  and  his 
father  ser\ed  in  the  Parliament  of  1625,  besides 
beingsheriff  of  Lancashire  in  1620.  .Moore  him- 
self became  justice  of  the  peace  by  1624,  bailiff  of 
Liverpool  in  1630,  and  mayor  in  1633.  In  1638  he 
was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  late  admission 
suggesting  a  serious  interest  in  the  law.  In  1633 
he  had  married  .\Iar>,  daughter  of  the  future 
Royalist,  .Alexander  Rigby  of  Burgh  and  Leigh- 
ton,  Lancashire  (to  be  distinguished  from  his 
cousin,  the  parliamentan,  colonel  and  .\IP  of  that 
name,  q.v.). 

.Moore  was  elected  to  the  Long  Parliament  in 
1640  as  .MP  for  Liverpool,  sitting  alongside  his 
uncle,  .Major-General  Ralph  .Assheton.  He  made 
an  immediate  impression  and  by  4  December 
1640  was  on  the  first  committee.  As  an  important 
Liverpool  trader,  he  was  on  most  of  the  parlia- 
mentar)'  committees  concerning  trade,  mon- 
opolies, and  navigation.  I  le  also  kept  extensive 
parliamentar>  diaries,  of  which  six  volumes  sur- 
vive, though  his  hand  is  nearly  indecipherable. 
With  the  approach  of  civil  war,  .Moore  pledged 
his  support  to  Parliament,  being  named  a  deput> 
lieutenant  of  Lancashire  on  24  .March  1642  and 
taking  part  in  July  in  the  first  military  action  of  the 
war  in  .Manchester,  which  was  secured  alter  a 
skirmish  with  Lord  Strange. 

McK)rc  continued  to  senc  the  parliamentarj' 
cause  in  a  variety  of  capacities.  In  August  1642  he 
wa.s  Parliament's  police  officer,  as  colonel  of 
guards  in  the  capital.  In  1643  he  was  colonel  of 
((Mil  and  captain  of  horse  for  I  .ancashire,  as  well 
as  vice-admiral  for  I  .ancashire  and  \\  esimorland, 
and  then  in  1 644  governor  of  I  .iverpool,  which  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  to  a  superior  Royalist 
force  under  Prince  Rupert  |c|.v.|,  though  he  him- 


self escaped.  He  was  reappointed  in  November 
when  Parliament  regained  control.  In  1645,  after 
a  brief  inter\al  back  on  parliamentan  com- 
mittees, he  was  sent  to  Ireland  with  his  regiment 
and  named  governor  of  count)  Louth  and  of 
Dundalk  and  a  commissioner  for  Ireland. 

I  le  returned  to  England  in  Januan  1648,  hav- 
ing had  considerable  militar)  and  political  suc- 
cess, although  his  personal  and  regimental 
finances  were  in  a  desperate  state.  He  was  now 
one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  England,  and 
Pride's  Purge  increased  his  authority.  He  was 
added  to  the  committees  of  the  army,  for  advance 
of  money,  and  for  settling  courts  of  justice.  He 
seems  to  have  resumed  his  job  as  colonel  of  the 
Guards,  for  he  was  given  power  to  search  any- 
where. On  his  own  initiative,  he  began  seizing 
enemies  of  the  Rump  Parliament  as  he  saw  fit.  He 
was  named  a  commissioner  to  the  high  court  of 
justice  to  tr\'  the  king,  attended  its  first  meeting 
and  most  of  its  sittings,  was  present  when  the  sen- 
tence was  read  out,  and  signed  the  king's  death- 
warrant.  Thereafter  he  continued  to  be  an 
influential  committee-man  until  he  returned  to 
Ireland  as  a  parliamentan,  commissioner  in  June 
1649. 

On  2  .August  he  had  a  spectacular  military  vic- 
tory at  Baggotrath,  calling  it  'the  absolutest  vic- 
tory that  ever  was  got  in  this  kingdom  and  the 
least  loss  of  our  side',  and,  after  a  short  intenal 
back  in  England,  he  was  in  command  at  the  siege 
of  Tecroghan  Castle  near  Trim  in  May  1650. 
The  castle  surrendered  on  16  June,  but  by  that 
date  -Moore  had  sickened  and  died,  of  either  a 
pleurisy  or  a  fever.  I  le  died  deeply  in  debt,  with 
most  of  his  arrears  unpaid.  I  le  left  three  sons  and 
a  daughter.  The  eldest  son,  Edward,  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  the  Royalist,  Sir  William 
Fenwick,  and  was  created  baronet  in  1662. 
Edward  married  secondly  .Mary  Ben. 

[.M.J.  Keeler,  The  1. 011^  Parliament,  1640-1641,  1954; 
R.  Cireaves  and  R.  Zailer  (cds.),.  /  Biof;raphieal Dicliimar)' 
of  English  Rtulieals  of  the  Snrnleenlh  (lenliir)\  3  vols., 
1982-4;  T.  I  Icvwood  (cd.).  The  Moore  Rental,  (ihetham 
Society,  1847; J.  Hrownbil!  and  k.  W  alkcr  (etls.),  7  (mI- 
auiar  of .  .  .  Papers  of  the  Moore  I'amily,  1913;  Mritish 
Library,  I  larlcian  MSS  541,  47(>-8o  (Moore's  Jour- 
nals); private  researeh.j  Rom  ri  K.  (i.  Thmpik 

MORAN,  Michael  ('Zozimus')  (f.i  794-1 846), 
balladeer  and  street  entertainer,  was  born  (M794 
to  poor  parents  in  I'addle  Alley  oil  Black  Pitts  in 
the  Liberties  of  Dublin  (and  not  ten  years  later  as 
the  Memoir  by  'Ciulielnuis'  implies  in  giving  his 
age  at  death  as  forty-three).  Blind  from  infancy, 
he  followed  a  well-established  1  )ublin  occupation 
that  suited  his  disability  and  lemperanient,  cover- 
ing in  his  circuit  an  area  from  the  river  quays  to 
the  old  city,  where  he  lived  with  his  wile  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  nickname  '/ozimus'  was  acquired  in 
manhood  from  a  character  in  the  'Life  ol  St  Marv 
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of  Egvpt',  which  he  recited  in  a  verse  version  by- 
Bishop  Antony  Coyle.  Though  no  great  singer, 
'Zozimus'  is  best  remembered  for  his  song  'The 
Finding  of  Moses'  (cf  the  Bible,  Exodus  chapter 
2),  known  in  such  versions  as  Songs  of  Dublin  (ed. 
Frank  Harte,  1978).  It  is  uncertain  whether  he 
composed  this  song  himself  or  adapted  an  exist- 
ing poem  to  the  mocking,  sentimental  tone  that 
was  his  and  was  already  regarded  as  typical  of 
Dublin.  With  his  nickname  and  reputation  he 
remained  a  Dublin  legend  after  his  death. 

Dublin  comic  magazines  were  named  after  him 
{Zozimus,  1870-2,  Zoz,  or,  ihe  Irish  (Jhariiari, 
1876-9),  a  New  York  collection  of  Irish  stories 
was  fathered  on  him  (The  Zozimus  Papers,  1889), 
and  W.  B.  Yeats's  The  Celtic  Twilight  (1893),  with 
a  frontispiece  painting  of 'Zozimus'  by  J.  B.  Yeats 
[qq.v.J,  subsumed  him  as  'the  Last  Gleeman'. 
Over  a  similar  period  several  depictions  show 
comparable  evolution:  from  the  comic  entertainer 
to  the  pensive  bard. 

According  to  the  Aiemoir  he  was  twice  married, 
and  his  second  wife  was  the  widov\  Curran.  They 
had  one  son.  Moran  died  3  April  1 846  at  his  lodg- 
ings, 15  Patrick  Street,  Dublin. 

[Gulielmus  Dubliniensis  Humoriensis,  Memoir  of  ilie 
Great  Originul  Zozimus  (Michael  MoranJ,  1871,  rcpr. 
1976;  \\.  B:\eaK,  The  Celtic  Tivilighi,  1893.] 

Hugh  Shif.lds 

MORE,  Sir  William  (i  520-1600),  politician  and 
administrator,  was  born  30  January  1 520,  the  rtfth 
but  only  suniving  son  of  (Sir)  Christopher  More, 
Exchequer  official,  who  had  purchased  Loseley, 
near  Guildford,  Surrey,  by  1509,  and  his  first 
wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Walter  Mugge  of 
Ciuildford;  fi\  e  of  his  nine  sisters  lived  to  marry . 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  education,  but  he  was 
returned  to  the  Parliament  of  1539  for  an 
unknown  constituency,  possibly  at  a  by-election 
during  the  shrievalty  of  his  father,  himself  a 
knight  of  the  shire  for  Surrey.  He  was  to  sit  in  at 
least  thirteen  further  Parliaments,  six  times  for 
Guildford  and  five  times  for  Surrey.  This  was  an 
impressive  record;  only  tvvo  other  men  sat  in  nine 
out  of  the  ten  Elizabethan  Parliaments.  Despite 
sharing  parliamentary  control  of  Surrey  with  the 
1  lowards  of  Effingham  throughout  the  Eliza- 
bethan period,  he  is  remembered  as  an  efficient, 
hard-working,  and  trusted  county  administrator, 
and  that  work  is  best  studied  in  his  voluminous 
private  papers. 

He  succeeded  his  father  on  16  .August  1549, 
taking  up  thereby  his  first  office,  that  of  alnager  of 
Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  1552  Sir  William  Parr, 
Marquess  of  Northampton  [q.v.],  appointed  him 
his  provost  marshal  in  Surrey,  praising  his  'wis- 
dom, modesty  and  circumspection'.  1  le  served  on 
a  number  of  local  commissions,  but  seems  to  have 
failed  to  secure  inclusion  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  until  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  I,  when 


he  was  also  made  her  first  sheriff  of  Surrey  and 
Sussex.  As  one  who  had  'stood  for  the  true  reli- 
gion' (that  is.  Protestantism)  in  Mary  I's  first  Par- 
liament, he  was  assured  of  a  leading  place  in  local 
government,  serving  as  vice-admiral  of  Sussex 
(1559-94),  deputy  lieutenant  of  Surrey  from 
1569,  and  sheriff  again  in  1579;  he  was  knighted 
on  14  May  1576.  In  the  following  year  his  son-in- 
law  (Sir)  John  Wolley  (q.v.)  told  him  that  he  had 
been  recommended  for  the  vice-presidencv  of 
Wales.  Nothing  came  of  this,  but  in  1591  he  was 
appointed  to  his  only  national  post,  the  chamber- 
lainship  of  the  Exchequer,  setting  up  office  on  his 
Blackfriars  property . 

He  was  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building  a 
new  house  at  Loseley  (over  £1,600)  by  taking 
material  from  W  averley  .Abbey,  then  the  property 
of  his  Catholic  friend  .Anthony  Browne,  first 
Viscount  .Montague  (q.v.J.  It  was  an  association 
that  made  him  an  appropriate  keeper  at  Loseley 
of  Montague's  imprisoned  son-in-law  Henrv 
Wriothesley,  second  Earl  of  Southampton  [q.v.] 
in  1570.  Elizabeth  also  visited  her  'black  hus- 
band' More  on  several  occasions. 

In  1545  he  married  .Mabel,  daughter  of  .Mark 
Digneley  of  \\  olverton  in  the  Isle  of  \\  ight,  by 
whom  he  had  no  children,  and  in  1551  .Margaret, 
daughter  of  Ralph  Daniell  of  Swafiham,  .Norfolk, 
by  whom  he  had  one  son,  (Sir)  George  [q.v.],  and 
two  daughters;  the  elder,  Elizabeth,  married 
Richard  Polsted,  Wolley,  and  in  1597  Lord 
Keeper  Sir  Thomas  Egerton  (later  Baron  Elles- 
mere  and  \'iscount  Brackley).  .More  died  20  July 
1600,  and  was  buried  in  Guildford,  'evermore  a 
zealous  professor  of  the  true  religion'. 

|.-\.  J.  kempe  (ed.),  Lusele)'  Manuscripts,  1835;  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission,  7th  Report,  i87y;  S.  T.  Bin- 
dott.  The  House  of  Commons  1509-/55^,  1982.) 

.Alan  Davidson 

MOREL,  Edmund  Dene  (i  873-1924),  radical 
campaigner  on  international  issues,  journalist, 
and  Labour  MP,  was  born  (jeorges  Edmond 
Pierre  .Achille  .Morel  de  Mile  in  Paris  10  July 
1873,  the  only  child  of  Edmond  .Morel  de  \'ille,  a 
middle-ranking  French  civil  servant  of  good 
family,  and  his  wife  Emmeline  de  I  lorne,  an  Eng- 
lishwoman of  Quaker  ancestry  from  East  .Anglia. 
His  father  having  died  when  he  was  four,  .Morel 
was  raised  by  his  mother,  who  quarrelled  with  her 
French  relatives,  changed  her  name  to  Deville, 
and  taught  English  and  music  so  as  to  be  able  to 
send  him  to  be  educated  at  .Madras  House,  East- 
bourne, and  Bedford  Modern  School,  until  her 
failing  health  forced  his  return  to  Paris  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  to  obtain  paid  employment  in  a  bank.  In 
1 89 1,  however,  the  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  the 
Liverpool  office  of  Elder  Dempster,  a  shipping 
firm  which  traded  with  the  Congo  Free  State, 
enabled  .Morel  and  his  mother  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. 
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In  1896  he  was  naturalized.  To  help  support 
his  family,  he  began  writing  articles  calling  for 
the  defence  of  free  trade  in  West  Africa  against 
the  protectionism  of  the  encroaching  French  and 
the  special  privileges  of  the  Royal  Niger  Com- 
pany. Though  initially  little  more  than  special 
pleading  for  Liverpool  shipping  interests,  his 
journalism  taught  him  radical  attitudes,  most 
notably  a  hatred  of  the  Foreign  Office,  for 
according  so  low  a  priorit}  to  \\  est  Africa,  and  a 
sympathy  for  African  culture,  which  was  rein- 
forced by  meeting  the  tra\eller  Mary  Kingsiey 
[q.v.]  in  1899. 

By  1900  his  radicalism  had  prevailed  over  his 
loyalty  to  his  employer.  In  that  year  he  began  cam- 
paigning against  the  brutal  system  of  forced 
labour  employed  by  Leopold  II,  king  of  the  Bel- 
gians, as  absolute  personal  ruler  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  even  though  this  forced  him  to  leave 
Elder  Dempster,  where  he  had  become  head  of 
the  Congo  department.  In  1903  he  launched  a 
paper,  li  est  African  Mail  (later  theAfricanAIail),  as 
a  vehicle  for  his  campaign,  and  in  1904  also 
founded  the  Congo  Reform  Association  with  (Sir) 
Roger  Casement  [q.v.].  These  made  his  name — 
which  by  now  was  E.  D.  Morel — but  also  revealed 
his  bellicosity  (he  favoured  sending  a  gunboat  to 
the  Congo),  capacity  for  self-deception  (he  forgot 
his  ow  n  previous  defence  of  the  Leopoldian  sys- 
tem), and  vanity  (he  resented  sharing  the  limelight 
even  with  activists  of  longer  standing).  1  lis  Congo 
campaign  achieved  its  preliminary  aim  in  igo8 
when  the  Free  State  was  handed  over  to  Belgium, 
and  thereafter  had  some  success  in  pressing  the 
latter  to  adopt  specific  reforms,  despite  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  British  and  French  governments  to 
antagonize  Belgium,  on  whose  friendship  their 
European  policies  depended. 

W  ithin  a  month  of  the  testimonial  luncheon  of 
29  .May  1911  which  concluded  his  Congo  activi- 
ties, the  Agadir  crisis  gave  .Morel  a  new  cause  that 
enabled  him  to  develop  his  opposition  to  British 
and  French  policy.  In  19 12  he  published  an 
impressively  researched  study  ofMonuro  in  Dip- 
lomat}' and  became  Liberal  candidate  for  Birken- 
head. Sympathetic  to  Ciermany,  hostile  to  the 
entente  with  France,  and  unmoved  by  Belgium's 
plight,  he  campaigned  for  neutrality  in  19 14,  and, 
as  soon  as  this  effort  failed,  launched  the  Union 
of  Democratic  Control,  which  opposed  annexa- 
tionist war  aims  and  later  also  called  for  a  nego- 
tiated peace.  I  lis  secretaryship  of  the  UDC, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  cost  him  his  Liberal 
candidacy  and  led  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  a  technical  breach  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Act.  It  also  brought  him,  via  the  I  LP  which 
he  joined  in  April  191 8,  into  the  Labour  party, 
whose  international  thinking  was  considerably 
shaped  by  the  LIXi's  criticisms  of  the  treaty  of 
Versailles  (and  French  attempts  to  enforce  it)  and 
even  the  League  of  .Nations.  But,  although  win- 


ning a  famous  victory  over  (Sir)  Winston  Chur- 
chill to  become  Labour  MP  for  Dundee  in 
November  1922,  he  was  passed  over  for  the 
foreign  secretaryship  of  the  first  Labour  govern- 
ment fourteen  months  later.  This  disappointment 
was  all  the  more  galling  for  the  fact  that  the  prime 
minister  and  eight  other  cabinet  ministers  had 
been  his  colleagues  in  the  UDC;  and,  unmoUified 
by  nomination  for  the  Nobel  peace  prize,  .Morel 
became  almost  as  bitter  a  critic  of  the  Ramsay 
.MacDonald  government  as  of  its  predecessors. 

In  1896  he  married  .Mary  Florence  Richard- 
son, daughter  of  John  W.  Richardson,  a  Liverpool 
printer.  They  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
His  health  never  having  recovered  after 
imprisonment  seven  years  before,  he  died  in 
Bovey  Tracey,  Devonshire,  from  a  heart  attack  1 2 
November  1924,  shortly  after  retaining  his  seat  in 
the  general  election. 

[The  Times,  14  November  1924;  Catherine  Cline,  E.  D. 
Morel  i8j;^-ig24:  ihe  Strategies  of  Protest,  1980;  F.  Sey- 
mour Cocks,  E.  D.  Morel,  the  Man  and  his  llork,  1920; 
Mar\  in  Swartz,  The  Union  ofDemoeratic  Control  in  British 
Politics  During  the  First  World  War,  1971.  | 

M.  E.  Ckadf.l 

MORICE,James  (1539-1597),  lawyer  and  par- 
liamentarian, was  born  in  1539,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  .Morice  [q.v.]  of  Chipping  Ongar,  Essex, 
courtier  and  .MP,  and  his  wife  Anne  Isaac  of 
Kent,  who  was  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and 
(Sir)  Thomas  Wroth  [qq.v.].  .Morice  w  as  admitted 
to  the  strongly  Calvinist  .Middle  Temple  in  1558 
and  in  1565  he  was  sharing  chambers  with  his 
future  colleague  in  the  Commons,  Edward 
Lewkenor.  He  became  a  bencher  in  1578,  when 
he  was  autumn  reader,  and  treasurer  in  1596. 

Morice  was  probably  the  .MP  for  Wareham  in 
1563,  but  was  active  locally  in  Essex,  from  his 
house  in  Chipping  Ongar.  1  le  became  a  [P  in 
Essex  in  1573  and  a  member  of  the  quorum 
in  1586.  1  le  was  on  the  commission  for  piracy  in 
1577,  and  for  musters  in  1583.  By  1578  he  was 
town  clerk  of  Colchester,  a  puritan  borough, 
where  he  gave  the  address  wclcotning  the  queen 
in  1579.  In  1586  he  was  recorder  of  the  similarly 
Protestant  borough  of  .Maldon.  I  le  became  .MP 
for  Colchester  in  1584,  with  the  support  of  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  [q.v.],  and  he  continued  as 
its  member  in  the  Parliaments  of  1 586,  1 389,  and 
1593,  ser\ing  on  many  committees  (sixteen  in 
1584  alone).  I  le  was  one  of  sixteen  lawyers  asked 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  1588  to  prepare  bills  on 
judicial  reform  and  to  consider  the  revision  ot 
existing  statutes;  in  1589  he  was  appointed  to  the 
committee  of  privileges  and  to  some  ten  others, 
including  one  concerning  pluralities  and  non- 
residence.  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  lucrative  post  of  attorney  of  the  court  of 
wards,  through  the  Influence  ol  William  Cecil, 
Baron  Burghley  [q.v.j. 
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Morice  always  worked  and  spoke  for  individual 
libert)'  and  the  rule  of  common  law:  'I  will  not  be 
ashamed  in  good  and  lawful  sort  to  stri\e  for  free- 
dom of  conscience,  public  justice,  and  the  liber- 
ties of  my  countr>.'  He  particularly  opposed  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  bishops.  In  1593  he  asked  the 
House  to  consider  the  ex  officio  oath,  an  'ungodly 
and  intolerable  inquisition';  the  articles  of  John 
VVhitgift  [q.v.],  'a  lawless  subscription';  and  the 
oath  of  ecclesiastical  obedience.  He  claimed  that 
all  three  violated  the  law  and  Magna  Charta  and 
he  presented  two  petitions,  against  illegal  oaths 
and  illegal  imprisonment.  The  next  da\  he  was 
examined  by  priyy  councillors  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  (Sir)  John  Fortescue  (q.v.j  for  the  rest 
of  the  session.  Burghley  told  him  that  Elizabeth 
still  considered  him  'both  an  honest  man  and  a 
good  subject'  but  said  that  he  should  not  raise 
such  matters  in  the  House.  When  Robert  Dever- 
eux,  second  Earl  of  Essex  [q.v.j,  suggested  he 
should  be  attorney  general  the  queen  'acknow- 
ledged his  gifts,  but  said  his  speaking  against  her 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  had  done  should  be  a  bar 
against  any  preferment  at  her  hands'. 

By  1560  Morice  had  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  George  Medley  of  Tilty  Abbey, 
Essex.  They  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Morice  died  2  Februarv  1597,  bequeathing  to  his 
eldest  son,  John,  'books  of  the  laws  of  England  . . . 
Latin,  French  &  Greek  books'  and  hoping  his 
children  would  'be  profitable  members  of 
Christ's  church  and  good  subjects  in  the  com- 
monwealth'. 

|P.  W.  Hasier  (ed.),  The  llamt-  nfdummum  i^^l^iOoj, 
1 98 1. 1  JoanHaslf.r 

MORLEY,  Iris  (iqio-1953),  novelist  and  writer 
on  ballet,  was  born  10  .May  1910  in  Carshalton, 
Surrey,  the  elder  daughter  (there  were  no  sons)  of 
Colonel  Lyddon  Charteris  Morley,  CBE,  of  the 
Hampshire  Regiment,  and  his  wife  Gladys  Nas- 
sau Braddell.  Being  an  army  officer's  daughter, 
she  attended  a  succession  of  schools,  including 
the  Royal  School  at  Bath  and  Mannamead  (Ply- 
mouth). She  studied,  briefly,  at  the  Royal  .Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  .Art.  1  ler  ancestors  included 
George  .Morley  [q.v.j,  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
under  Charles  II,  and  W  illiam  I  Ienr\  Zuylestein, 
first  Earl  of  Rochford  [q.v.j.  Her  three  novels  set 
in  late  seventeenth-centur)  England,  with  James 
Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  jq.v.j,  and  W  illiam  III 
as  central  characters — Crr  Treason  (1940),  lie 
Stood  For  Freedom  (1941),  and  The  Mighty  Yean 
(1943) — were  widely  acclaimed  as  being  among 
the  best  historical  novels  of  their  time.  Her  post- 
humously published  study  of  their  factual 
background, .-/  Thousand  Lives:  the  English  Raol- 
utionar\'  Movement  1660-168^  (i954).  showed 
her  to  be  an  able  popularizer  of  histor\.  She  also 
produced,  with  Paul  Hogarth,  R.A,  a  guide  to 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  near  which  she  lived,  in 


1951.  Of  her  other  novels,  Nothing  But  Propa- 
ganda (1946)  and  \ot  Without  Fantasy  (1947),  set 
in  wartime  Britain  and  Russia,  were  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  She  also  wrote  The  Proud  Pala- 
din (1936)  and  Rack  (1952). 

She  had  gone  to  .Moscow  in  1943  as  corre- 
spondent for  the  Observer  and  the  Yorkshire  Post, 
and  from  this  experience  wrote  Smiet  Ballet 
(1945),  which  helped  to  introduce  contemporary 
Russian  dancing  to  the  British  public.  It  was  fol- 
lowed in  1949  by  The  Rose  and  the  Star  (with  Phyl- 
lis .Manchester),  a  comparison  between  Russian 
and  British  ballet.  Thanks  to  her  political  views, 
the  Communist  Daily  Worker  enjoyed  for  several 
years  the  ser\  ices  of  a  perceptive  ballet  critic. 

Iris  Morley  was  a  woman  of  delicate  beaut>  and 
also  (despite  lifelong  migraine)  of  gracious 
charm.  In  1929,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  she  mar- 
ried Captain  Gordon  Coates,  of  the  Devonshire 
Regiment.  She  was  divorced  in  1934  and  in  the 
same  year  she  married  the  journalist  .\laric  Jacob, 
in  whose  Scenes  from  a  Bourgeois  Life  (1949)  she 
appears  as  '.Miranda  Ireton'.  He  was  the  son  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Harold  Fenton  Jacob,  of  the 
Indian  .\rmy.  There  was  one  daughter  of  the 
marriage.  Iris  .Morley  died  from  cancer  in  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey,  27  July  1953. 

[The  Times,  28  July  and  7  .August  1953;  private  infor- 
mation; personal  knowledge.)  Bria.n  Pf.arcf. 

MORRICE,  Roger  (r.i  628-1 702),  Presbyterian 
minister,  historian,  and  diarist,  is  of  unknown  ori- 
gin and  kin.  I  le  was  registered  as  'plebeian'  when 
matriculated  at  .Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  165 1, 
and  as  a  sizar  when  he  migrated  to  Catharine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  in  1654.  He  took  his  B.A  in 
1656  and  M.A  in  1659.  He  was  vicar  of  Duffield, 
Derbyshire,  from  1658  until  1662,  when  he  was 
ejected  under  the  .Act  of  Uniformit) .  For  some 
part  of  the  ne.vt  three  decades  he  was  chaplain  in 
London  to  Denzil,  first  Baron  Holies  of  Irteld 
(whose  will  he  witnessed  in  1670),  and  to  Sir  John 
.Maynard  [qq.v.j,  both  parliamentarian  veterans. 
.Morrice  became  a  moderately  wealthy  merchant, 
spending  generously  on  the  education  of  young 
men  for  the  dissenting  ministn, . 

.Morrice's  will  reveals  his  friendships.  His  pall- 
bearers were  senior  Presbyterian  ministers, 
including  N'incent  .Alsop,  John  Howe,  Daniel 
Williams,  Edmund  Calamy,  and  .Matthew  Syl- 
vester [qq.v.j.  He  was  also  close  to  the  latitudinar- 
ian  clerg)  of  the  established  church:  Bishops 
Edward  Fowler,  Richard  Kidder,  and  John 
.Moore,  and  the  historian  John  Str>pe  [qq.v.j. 
Morrice  occasionally  surfaces  in  contemporan, 
comment  as  a  chronicler  and  collector  of  manus- 
cripts. He  helped  Calamy  list  the  ejectees  of 
1662,  and  Str>pe  thanked  him  for  supplying  tran- 
scripts. Under  the  will  of  Richard  Baxter  [q.v.j, 
-Morrice   was   responsible,   with    Sylvester,    for 
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distributing  Baxter's  librar>  and  publishing  post- 
humous works.  Morrice  followed  Baxter's 
'middle  way',  both  in  the  theological  retreat  from 
Calvinist  orthodoxy,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical ideal  of  accommodation  with  Anglicanism 
through  'comprehension',  which  entailed  a  modi- 
fied episcopacy  and  leniency  over  rubrics. 

Morrice's  importance  is  twofold.  He  left  a 
diar\  of  his  own  times  and  a  large  manuscript  col- 
lection on  Puritan  histon, ,  housed  in  Dr  Williams' 
Librar>-,  London.  The  first  is  indispensable  to 
historians  of  later  Stuart  England,  the  second  to 
those  of  Elizabethan  Puritanism.  The  Entring 
Book  is  an  account,  nearly  a  million  words  long,  of 
public  affairs  from  March  1677  until  April  1691. 
Morrice  emerges  as  self-effacing,  astonishingly 
well-informed,  diplomatic,  and  an  astute  political 
barometer.  He  was  mainly  concerned  with  the 
fate  of  Nonconformit) ,  when  persecuted,  when 
wooed  by  James  II,  and  when  grudgingly 
tolerated  in  1689.  He  recounted  secret  Pri\y 
Council  discussions  and  acted  as  go-between  in 
Anglican-dissenter  negotiations. 

\Iorrice  hoped  to  write  the  histon,  of  Purita- 
nism. He  drafted  an  outline,  but  his  hope  was  not 
fulfilled  until  the  appearance  of  the  Histor\^  of  the 
Puritans  (1732)  by  Daniel  Neal  [q.v.].  The  docu- 
ments he  provided  for  Str\pe  helped  counter- 
balance the  reliance  upon  official  sources  in 
Strvpe's  histories  of  Elizabethan  archbishops. 
Morrice's  materials  today  ser\  e  the  study  of  the 
earliest  Presbyterians,  particularly  John  Field  {d. 
1588,  q.v.),  whose  campaigns  for  a  purer  preach- 
ing ministr\-  are  recorded  in  his  Register,  Mor- 
rice's luckiest  find.  Field  was  often  in  trouble  for 
Nonconformitv ,  yet  spurned  the  excesses  of  the 
sectaries.  .Morrice  continued  that  tradition:  in  the 
Entring  Book  he  deplored  the  opposing  zealots, 
the  'hierarchists'  and  'fanatics',  whilst  applauding 
the  'sober  churchmen'  and  'old  Puritans'.  .Mor- 
rice was  a  last  voice  of  old  Puritanism,  before  per- 
manent denominationalism  became  unavoidable 
after  1689. 

In  1 69 1  he  retired  to  Leek,  Staffordshire.  He 
died  in  I  loxton,  .Middlesex,  17  January  1702,  and 
was  buried  in  Bunhill  Fields. 

|A.  G.  .Vlatthcws  (ed.),  Calamy  Revised,  1934,  i()88; 
Albert  Peel  (ed.),  I'he  Seconde  Parle  of  a  Register,  1915; 
.Vlorritc  M.SS,  l)r  Williams'  Librarv,  London.] 

.Mark  Goi.uik 

MORRIS,  Sir  Ccdric  Lockwood,  ninth  baronet 
(1889- 1 982),  painter  and  plantsman,  was  born  in 
Skctty,  Swansea,  11  December  1889,  the  only 
son  and  eldesl  of  three  children  ol  (ieorge  Lock- 
wood  .Morris  (later  eighth  baronet),  iron  founder 
(died  1947)  and  his  wife,  VVilhelmina  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  'I'homas  (^or\  of  Swansea.  I  le  was 
educated  at  (ihartcrhou.se.  Though  living  chiefly 
in  England,  .Morris  was  proud  to  be  Welsh, 
admiring  the  Welsh  character  and  abhorring  the 


English  class  system.  He  worked  to  foster  Welsh 
self-confidence  in  the  arts. 

.\fter  failing  his  examinations  to  enter  the 
army,  he  sailed  to  Canada  and  worked  on  a  farm. 
On  his  return,  he  entered  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  to  study  singing,  but  later  turned  to  art, 
and  in  .April  191 4  he  enrolled  in  the  Academic 
Delacluse  in  Paris.  On  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  1  he  returned  to  England,  but  his  health  pre- 
vented him  from  fighting.  Instead,  as  a  civilian,  he 
joined  the  Remounts,  training  horses  to  be  sent  to 
the  front.  When  the  Remounts  were  taken  over  by 
the  army  in  1916,  he  was  discharged. 

Morris  lived  in  the  Cornish  art  centre  of 
Newlyn  in  1917-20.  In  1918  he  met  the  painter 
Arthur  Lett-Haines  (i 894-1 978),  and  despite 
other  liaisons  the  two  lived  together  for  sixt)-  years 
until  Haines's  death  in  1978.  Difficuh  but  funda- 
mental, theirs  was  a  partnership  of  complemen- 
taries.  Morris  was  quiet,  humorous,  impractical, 
country -loving,  and  determined  to  concentrate 
on  his  art  (with  its  key  activit)  of  human  obser- 
vation) and  on  the  world  of  plants  and  animals. 
Lett-Haines  was  complex  and  sophisticated,  a 
natural  organizer  and  dedicated  to  expanding 
recognition  of  Morris's  art.  The  two  lived  in  Paris 
1921-6,  London  1926-9,  and  Higham,  Suffolk 
1929-40,  travelling  extensively  and  always  the 
centre  of  a  lively  circle  in  the  arts.  Morris's  first 
one-man  exhibition,  closed  by  the  Fascists,  was  in 
Rome  in  1922.  He  was  elected  to  the  Seven  and 
Five  Societ)  in  1926,  being  proposed  by  W  inifred 
and  seconded  by  Ben  Nicholson  [qq.v.],  and  he 
was  close  to  Frances  I  lodgkins  [q.v.]  and  Chris- 
topher W  ood. 

Morris  was  one  of  the  finest  tvvcntieth-centur\- 
British  painters  of  flowers  and  garden  produce. 
His  wide  engagement  w  ith  the  natural  world  was 
reflected  equally  in  his  remarkable  paintings  of 
birds  (shown  in  their  habitats,  yet  often  seen 
almost  as  personalities),  of  animals,  and  of  British 
and  foreign  landscapes.  No  less  distinguished 
was  his  achievement  as  a  portrait  painter,  his 
approach  extending  from  the  satirical  to  the 
deeply  affectionate.  Unblinkingly  obsened,  his 
portraits  seem  close  at  times  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Cierman  Setie  Smlilidril.  Although  he  attended 
academies  lihres  in  Paris  (1914  and  from  1920), 
.Morris  was  self-taught.  In  all  periods  his  work 
was  strikingly  fresh  in  conception  and  obser- 
vation, the  motif  being  conveyed  very  directly  and 
with  fi)rmal  economy.  The  main  subject  was 
usually  juxtaposed  boldly  with  its  background, 
imager,  ranging  from  the  starllingly  forceful  to 
the  extremely  delicate.  Morris's  use  of  colour  was 
original  and  his  paint  texture  distinctive  at  once  in 
its  richness,  its  simplicity,  and  its  tactility. 

In  1937  Morris  and  l.eit-1  laines  founded  the 
East  Anglian  .Sciiool  of  Painting  and  Drawing  in 
Dedham,  with  Morris  as  principal.  In  1940  the 
school  was  moved  to  Benton  End,  I  ladleigh,  Suf- 
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folk.  Students  included  Lucian  Freud  and  Maggi 
Hambling.  Inspiring  and  unconventional,  the 
teaching  aimed  to  develop  a  student's  own  free 
yet  serious  self-realization.  It  was  enhanced  both 
by  fusion  of  the  School  with  the  teachers'  per- 
sonal circle  and  by  the  remarkable  resource  of 
Morris's  last  and  finest  garden.  A  lifelong  plants- 
man,  who  established  rare  species  collected  over- 
seas, Morris  won  national  acclaim  as  a  breeder  of 
irises. 

Morris  empathized  with  the  underdog.  A 
strong  sense  of  right  and  wrong  inspired  paintings 
satirizing  puritan  hypocrisy  and  the  destruction  of 
wildlife.  During  and  after  the  depression  years  he 
taught  in  an  educational  settlement  at  Dowlais 
near  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Well  known  and  successful 
as  an  artist  between  the  wars,  Morris  sank  from 
fashionable  consciousness  after  1940,  though  a 
major  and  admired  figure  in  the  art  community  of 
East  Anglia.  Deteriorating  eyesight  compelled 
him  to  give  up  painting  in  1975,  but  he  lived  to  see 
the  beginning  of  a  major  revival  of  his  reputation. 
He  died  in  Ipswich  8  Februar\  1982. 

[Richard  Morphet,  Cedric  Morris,  1984;  personal 
knowledge.)  Richard  Morphf.t 

MORRIS,  Mary  ('May')  (1862-1938),  designer 
and  embroideress,  was  born  at  the  Red  I  louse, 
Bexleyheath,  Kent,  25  March  1862,  the  younger 
daughter  (there  were  no  sons)  of  William  Morris 
[q.v.],  the  poet,  designer,  manufacturer,  and  pol- 
itical activist,  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of 
Robert  Burden,  a  stable-hand  in  Oxford,  from 
Stanton  I  larcourt.  The  family  moved  to  London 
in  1865.  May  had  little  formal  education  but 
attended  Notting  Mill  High  School  from  1874  to 
1876.  She  inherited  her  mother's  practical  skills 
and  her  artistic  and  literar)  interests  from  her 
famous  father.  It  seems  likely  that  his  preoccu- 
pation with  her  promisingly  cle\er  older  sister, 
jenny  (Jane  Alice),  caused  unhappiness  in  May's 
childhood  and  further  spurred  her  on  to  succeed 
in  the  practical  arts.  Jenn\  developed  epilepsy  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  spent  the  rest  ol  her  life  as 
an  invalid. 

May  showed  early  artistic  promise  and 
between  1880  and  1883  attended  the  South 
Kensington  School  of  Design,  then  one  of  the 
foremost  art  schools  in  the  countrx.  In  1885  she 
took  over  the  management  of  the  embroider)  sec- 
tion of  Morris  &  Company,  her  father's  firm.  She 
supenised  all  embroider)  orders  (carried  out  in 
the  drawing-room  of  her  home  at  8  I  lammer- 
smith  Terrace)  and  from  this  time  was  respon- 
sible for  creating  most  of  the  new  designs  used. 
Despite  these  responsibilities,  she  soon  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  an  artist  craftsman  in  her 
own  right,  through  private  tuition  and  member- 
ship of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  Societ> . 
She  frequently  exhibited  embroideries  and  jewel- 
len,    and  contributed  technical  essavs  for  the 


society's  exhibition  catalogues  of  1889  and  1890. 
She  wrote  a  number  of  articles  on  historic  textiles 
and  her  book  Decorative  Seedletvurk  (1893),  shows 
that,  like  her  father,  her  ideas  developed  from  an 
interest  in  traditional  techniques.  She  can  be  seen 
as  one  of  the  main  exponents  of  the  revivalist  stvle 
of  needlework,  one  of  the  most  significant  mani- 
festations of  the  British  .\rts  and  Crafts  Move- 
ment. A  talented  water-colourist,  she  also 
designed  wallpapers,  jeweller),  book  bindings, 
and  tapestries.  Her  literan.  endeavours  ranged 
from  a  play,  HJiite  Lies  (1903),  to  the  mammoth 
task  of  editing  her  father's  Collected  Works 
(1910-15)  in  twent)-four  volumes.  She  lectured 
throughout  Britain  and  .\merica  and  in  1907 
helped  found  the  \V  omen's  Guild  of  .Arts.  From 
1897  till  1907  she  taught  at  the  Central  School  of 
Arts  and  Crafts. 

Despite  a  long  romantic  attachment  to  George 
Bernard  Shaw  [q.v.],  in  1890  May  married  Henr) 
Ilalliday  Sparling,  secretar)  and  fellow  member 
of  the  SociaUst  League,  the  son  of  a  farmer  at 
Thorp  in  Essex.  I'hey  were  divorced  in  1898; 
they  had  no  children.  Following  her  mother's 
death  in  1914,  May  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
Kelmscott  Manor,  the  family  home  in  Oxford- 
shire, living  in  semi-retirement  with  her  com- 
panion, .Mar)  Lobb.  Here  she  involved  herself  in 
village  life  with  all  her  characteristic  energ)  and 
enthusiasm  until  her  death  16  October  1938,  fol- 
lowing influenza,  at  Kelmscott  Manor. 

(I.inda  Parr\,  William  Morris  Textiles,  1983,  and  Textiles 
of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Mmement,  1988;  Jan  Warsh,  Jane 
and  May  Morris,  1986.)  Linda  Parry 

MORRIS,  Roger  (1695-1749),  architect,  was 
born  in  London  19  April  1695,  the  eldest  son  in 
the  family  of  three  daughters  and  five  sons  of 
Owen  Morris  of  Netherby,  Yorkshire,  and  his 
w  ife  Rebecca.  Nothing  is  know  n  of  his  early  life 
except  that  his  background  was  in  the  building 
trades — in  1724  he  was  described  as  a  bricklayer, 
and  later  as  a  carpenter — but  by  the  mid- 1720s 
he  had  established  two  connections  which 
brought  him  a  place  amongst  the  innermost  cir- 
cles of  English  Palladianism.  One  was  with  the 
architect  Colin  Campbell  |q.v.|,  to  whom  he  acted 
as  assistant  for  a  time.  He  was  certainly  perform- 
ing this  sen  ice  in  1729,  towards  the  end  of 
Campbell's  life,  drawing  out  designs  for  w  orks  at 
Studley  Royal,  Yorkshire,  and  he  appears  to  have 
done  so  previously. 

The  other  connection  was  with  I  lenr)  I  lerbert 
(later  ninth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  q.v.).  Morris  was  to 
become  his  architectural  collaborator,  in  effect 
succeeding  Campbell  in  this  role,  the  contact 
presumably  having  originated  at  Pembroke 
House,  the  building  of  which  appears  to  have 
constituted  Lord  Herbert's  architectural  appren- 
ticeship. The  collaboration  was  then  inaugurated 
at  Marble  Hill,  Twickenham  (1724-9),  which 
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was  the  first  of  the  buildings  credited  to  Lord 
Herbert,  and  it  was  continued  at  most,  if  not  all, 
of  his  subsequent  works — including  amongst 
others  the  White  Lodge,  Richmond  Park 
(1727-8)  for  King  George  II  and  the  Palladian 
bridge  at  his  own  seat  of  Wilton  House,  \\  iltshire 
(1736-7).  Morris's  role  appears  to  have  been 
both  that  of  a  clerk  of  works,  responsible  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  for  the  erection  of  the 
buildings,  and  that  of  an  architectural  amanuensis 
employed  to  make  'Drawings  and  Explanations  of 
his  Lordship's  Directions';  but  to  what  extent  he 
was  involved  in  the  actual  process  of  design  is  not 
certain,  .^t  any  rate  Herbert  clearly  had  a  high 
regard  for  his  ser\ices,  for  in  1734  he  presented 
him  with  a  large  silver  cup  as  a  token  of  his  appre- 
ciation. 

From  this  position  Morris  was  soon  able  both 
to  develop  a  practice  of  his  own  and  to  secure  the 
fruits  of  public  office:  as  early  as  1727  he  was 
referred  to  in  print  as  'the  noted  architect  Mr. 
Morris',  and  in  173 1-2  he  made  a  visit  to  Italy. 
The  private  practice  was  never  very  large  but  it 
was  highly  prestigious.  His  principal  patrons  were 
the  family  of  the  dukes  of  .^rg^ll,  his  commissions 
from  them  including  Combe  Bank,  Kent 
(f.1726) — his  first  major  independent  work — 
WTiinon  Place,  Twickenham  (r.  173 2-9,  demo- 
lished), and  his  largest  undertaking,  Inveraray 
Castle,  Arg>llshire  (begun  1745);  and  this  was  a 
contact  which  again  appears  to  have  originated  at 
Marble  I  lill.  In  addition  he  developed  an  associ- 
ation with  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl  of  Burlington 
[q.v.]:  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Burlington 
and  Herbert  that  he  remodelled  Castle  Hill, 
Devonshire  (1729-40),  and  Kirby  Hall,  York- 
shire (begun  1747)  was  their  joint  design.  Mean- 
while, in  the  Office  of  Works  he  was  in  1727 
appropriately  appointed  to  the  new  post  of  clerk 
of  the  works  at  the  White  Lodge,  doubtless 
through  the  influence  of  Herbert;  while  in  1734 
he  was  made  master  carpenter  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  a  lucrative  preferment  which  he 
undoubtedly  owed  to  John  Campbell,  second 
Duke  of  Argyll  [q.v.],  who  was  then  master- 
general  of  the  Ordnance.  A  final  aspect  of  his 
career  was  his  extensive  involvement  in  .specula- 
tive building  development  in  London,  in  Argyll 
Street  (1736)  and  New  Palace  Yard  (1740-2),  an 
activity  which  evidently  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  his  prosperity. 

The  sum  of  the  projects  with  which  Morris  was 
involved  represents  a  major  contribution  to  more 
than  one  strand  of  eighteenth-century  architec- 
ture. Of  his  collaborative  works  with  1  lerbcrt, 
Marble  Hill  and  the  White  Lodge  are  cla.ssic 
examples  of  the  first-generalion  Anglo-Palladian 
villa,  of  which  the  former  in  particular  was  to  be  a 
highly  influential  model  amongst  later  designers; 
while  the  bridge  at  Wilton  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect and  most  memorably  inventive  of  all  Anglo- 


Palladian  images,  and  was  to  be  faithfully  copied 
on  four  occasions — at  Stowe  (by  1742),  Prior 
Park,  Bath  (1756),  Hagley  (by  1764),  and  Ames- 
bury  (1777).  His  own  Palladian  compositions 
show  a  number  of  idiosyncrasies  of  detail,  the 
only  significant  one  being  a  frequent  use  of  the 
pyramidal  roof-form  derived,  inter  alia,  from  Pal- 
ladio's  \  ilia  Emo  and  already  repeated  at  Pem- 
broke Lodge  and  Marble  Hill;  but  other  elements 
are  more  noteworthy.  Combe  Bank  could  be 
regarded  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  four-cor- 
ner-towered form  of,  for  example.  Lord  Burl- 
ington's Tottenham  Park  to  the  scale  of  a  villa;  at 
Whitton  Place  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  Palladian  architects  to  employ  the  three- 
sided  bay-window  motif;  and  his  stable  block  at 
Althorp,  Northamptonshire  (1732-3),  with  its 
portico  derived  from  St  Paul  Covent  Garden  is 
exceptional  for  the  time  in  its  exploitation  of  the 
bold  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Most 
remarkable,  however,  are  his  two  houses  in  the 
Gothic  style.  Clearwell  Casde,  Gloucestershire 
(f.1728)  is  a  unique  building,  with  no  affinity 
either  to  the  contemporary  medievalizing  modes 
of  Sir  John  \'anbrugh  and  Nicholas  Haw  ksmoor 
[qq.v.]  or  to  the  subsequent  rococo  Gothic  of 
William  Kent  [q.v.];  while  Inveraray  Castle,  by 
contrast,  was  to  be  another  immensely  influential 
creation,  standing  at  the  head  of  a  whole  series  of 
castle-style  houses  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Morris  had  as  a  'kinsman'  the  architectural 
writer  Robert  Morris  [q.v.],  who  in  the  dedication 
to  his  Lectures  on  Architecture  (1734)  acknow- 
ledged the  'erudition'  he  had  received  in  Roger's 
senice.  He  was  married  twice,  first  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Jackson  of  London,  a  mer- 
chant trading  with  Turkey.  She  died  in  1729,  and 
in  1 73 1  he  married  Elizabeth  (died  1744), 
daughter  of  Sir  Philipjackson  of  Pontrilas,  I  lere- 
fordshire,  who  was  evidently  a  relative  of  .Mary's. 
By  his  first  marriage  he  had  three  sons  (the  youn- 
gest of  whom  died  in  infancy),  and  by  the  second 
one  son  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son  James 
succeeded  his  father  as  master  carpenter  to  the 
Ordnance  and  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
man in  Surrey,  serving  as  high  sheriif  of  the 
county  in  1 764.  The  second  son  was  the  soldier 
and  American  loyalist  Colonel  Roger  .Morris 
[q.v.].  Morris  died  in  London  31  January  1749 
and  was  buried  at  St  Cieorge's,  1  lanover  Square. 

\Buililcr,  vol.  xxxiii,  1875;  W.  M.  ('.oh in,  7  Biof^raphical 
Dictionar)'  oj  British  Architect  1600-1H40,  ig78;\V.  Pap- 
worth  (cd.),  An  Emyclopacdia  ol  Architecture,  4  cdns., 
1852-88;  (J.  I,.  M.  (ioodffllow,  'Colon  (.ampbcH's 
Last  Years',  Hurliiif;loti  Mtiiitiziiu;  vol.  cxi,  ig6();J.  l.ecs- 
Milnf,  luirls  0/ drealum,  H)()z;  II.  Waipolc,  .//;(•(</"/«  of 
I'ainliitu  (cd.  James  Dallaway  and  R.  \.  Woiiium),  vol. 
ill,  1849.)  1*1  riR  l.KACii 

MORRLSON,  George  Ernest  (1X62-1920), 
foreign  correspondent  and  traveller,  was  born  4 
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Februan  1862  in  Geelong,  Australia,  the  second 
child  and  first  son  of  the  five  sons  and  t%vo 
daughters  of  Dr  George  Morrison,  founder  and 
principal  of  Geelong  College,  and  his  wife 
Rebecca  Greenwood,  from  Yorkshire.  Morrison 
went  from  his  father's  school  to  Melbourne 
Universit>  in  1879  to  study  medicine.  In  1882-3, 
while  still  a  student,  he  began  his  travels  by  cross- 
ing Australia  on  foot  from  north  to  south  from 
Normanton  to  Geelong,  some  two  thousand 
miles  in  123  days. 

Thinking  that  he  preferred  to  make  a  career  in 
journalism,  after  failing  his  second  professional 
examination  in  1882,  he  signed  on  as  an  able  sea- 
man, went  from  Port  Mackay  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  to  study  the  traffic  in  Kanaka  islanders, 
and  published  his  findings  in  the  .Melbourne //^f, 
arousing  considerable  controversy.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  led  a  pioneer  expedition  to  New  Gui- 
nea and  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  native's 
spear.  When,  in  1884,  he  resumed  his  medical 
studies  at  Edinburgh  University,  he  still  had 
pieces  of  weapon  embedded  in  his  thigh  until  they 
were  removed  by  John  Chiene,  professor  of  sur- 
gery, to  whom  Morrison  subsequently  dedicated 
his  book.  An  Australian  in  China  (1895),  for 
restoring  his  'power  of  locomotion'. 

He  graduated  MD,  CM  in  1887  and  after 
further  wanderings  in  the  US.A  and  the  West 
Indies  returned  to  .Australia.  In  1891  he  was 
appointed  resident  surgeon  at  Ballaral  hospital. 
He  stayed  there  for  two  years  until  his  urge  to 
move  on  took  him  to  Hong  Kong,  and  then,  in 
1894,  on  a  journey  on  foot  and  by  horse  from 
Shanghai  to  Rangoon. 

In  1895  Morrison  was  in  London,  thinking 
again  about  a  career  in  journalism,  when  C.  F. 
Moberly  Bell  [q.v.],  manager  of  The  Times, 
offered  him  work  as  a  secret  correspondent  to 
Siam  (Thailand).  In  this  post  he  continued  his 
excursions  into  China,  and  in  1897  was  appointed 
resident  correspondent  of  The  Times  in  Peking.  In 
the  following  year  he  crossed  .Manchuria  from 
Statensk  in  Siberia  to  Vladivostok,  and  during  his 
time  as  Far  Eastern  correspondent  of  The  Times 
he  visited  every  province  of  China  except  Tibet. 

His  value  to  the  paper  was  demonstrated  when, 
during  the  Boxer  rebellion  in  1900,  he  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  defence  of  the  legations 
and  was  thought  to  have  been  killed.  I  lis  obituan., 
published  in  the  paper  on  17  July,  stated,  'No 
newspaper  anxious  to  ser\e  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  has  ever  had  a  more  devoted,  more 
fearless,  and  more  able  ser\  ant  than  Dr  .Morrison 
...  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  throughout  the 
last  three  critical  years  in  China,  it  is  to  Dr  .Morri- 
son that  the  British  public  has  looked  from  day  to 
day  for  the  earliest  and  most  accurate  intelligence 
concerning  events  in  which  the  interests  of  this 
country  have  been  so  largely  involved.' 


.Morrison  survived  to  be,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  a  determined  exponent  of  events  impinging 
upon  British  interests  in  the  P'ar  East,  particularly 
in  respect  of  the  activities  of  the  Germans  and 
Russians  in  that  area.  He  supported  the  Japanese 
at  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  repre- 
sented The  Times  at  the  Portsmouth  peace  confer- 
ence in  1905.  In  1910  he  made  the  last  of  his 
great  journeys  across  China,  travelling  from 
1  lonan  in  Central  China  to  Russian  Turkestan,  a 
distance  of  3,750  miles  in  1 74  days.  In  1 9 1 2  Mor- 
rison left  The  Times  to  become  political  adviser  to 
Yuan  Shih-K'ai,  president  of  the  new  Chinese 
republic. 

In  19 1 2  he  married  his  secretan,,  Jennie  Wark, 
daughter  of  Robert  Robin.  They  had  three  sons. 
.Morrison  died,  while  on  leave  in  England,  in  Sid- 
mouth  30  -May  1920. 

[The  Times,  31  .May  1920;  The  History  ufThe  Times,  vol. 
iii,  1884-1912,  1947;  Cyril  Pearl,  Morrison  of  Peking, 
1967.]  H.  F.  OXBURY 

MORTI.MER,  John  Robert  {1825-1911), 
archaeologist  and  geologist,  was  born  15  June 
1825  in  Fimber,  a  wold  village  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  chil- 
dren (two  sons  and  a  daughter)  of  James  .Mor- 
timer, a  farmer,  and  his  wife  Hannah,  daughter  of 
John  W  elburn,  a  farmer  of  Fimber.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  village  school  in  Fridaythorpe.  He 
started  a  business  as  a  corn  merchant  in  Umber, 
and  moved  to  Driffield  in  1 869.  Here  he  built  up 
a  trade  in  seeds,  corn,  manure,  and  fertilizer,  and 
started  a  malt  kiln  in  Driffield  and  a  brewery  and 
kilns  in  .Malton. 

His  scientific  interests  were  kindled  by  visits  to 
the  great  exhibition  at  the  Cr>stal  Palace  in  Lon- 
don in  1 85 1.  .\t  first  he  collected  fossils  and  flint 
implements  (hence  known  in  his  locality  as  'mor- 
timers').  From  1863  onwards  he  devoted  his 
spare  time  to  opening  the  barrows  with  which  the 
Yorkshire  wolds  were  strewn,  sometimes  with  his 
younger  brother  Robert. 

Entirely  self-taught,  his  work,  summed  up  in 
his  Fort)'  Years  'Researches  in  British  andSaxun  Bur- 
ial Mounds  of  East  Yorkshire  (1905),  was  a  master- 
piece by  any  standard.  It  recorded  the  excavation 
of  about  300  barrows  (all  round  e.xcept  two  long 
ones)  and  sixteen  Iron  .Age  barrows  among  the 
'Danes'  graves'.  The  book  included  a  map  show- 
ing the  positions  of  the  fifteen  groups  of  barrows, 
plans  of  each  group,  and  also  of  each  barrow  indi- 
cating the  positions  of  the  interments,  their  pos- 
tures, and  other  details.  The  plans  of  the  groups 
enable  them  to  be  identified  with  those  shown  on 
large-scale  Ordnance  Sur\ey  maps,  except  for 
those  sites  subsequently  ploughed  out,  which 
often  sur\'ived  as  ring-ditches.  .\11  the  finds 
(about  a  thousand)  were  illustrated  from  beautiful 
drawings  by  his  youngest  daughter  .Agnes,  then 
between  thirteen  and  nineteen.  Mortimer's  skill 
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is  well  shown  by  his  excavation  of  barrow  23  at 
Garton  Slack,  containing  concentric  circles  of 
stake-holes.  He  took  plaster  casts  of  these  holes, 
which  showed  that  some  of  them  had  contained 
pointed  and  the  others  blunted  stakes.  Altogether 
Mortimer  was  responsible  for  the  excavation  of 
304  prehistoric  barrows  in  the  wolds  and  over 
sixt>-  Iron  Age  barrows  in  the  'Danes'  graves' 
cemeten, .  He  built  a  private  museum  at  Driffield 
to  display  his  collection. 

His  work  was  paralleled  by  that  of  William 
Greenwell  [q.v.],  but  whereas  Greenwell 
extended  his  researches  over  all  the  northern 
English  counties  and  Gloucestershire,  Mortimer 
confined  his  activities  to  the  region  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  base  at  Driffield.  .NIortimer's  tech- 
niques were  well  in  advance  of  those  of  Green- 
well and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  rivalr>'  between 
them.  In  their  later  years  they  joined  forces,  and 
there  is  a  photograph  showing  them  together 
excavating  one  of  the  'Danes'  graves'  in  1898. 

In  1869  he  married  Matilda  (died  1905), 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Thomas  Mitchell,  vicar  of 
Sancton  and  Holme-on-the-Wolds.  They  had 
three  sons  and  nvo  daughters.  Mortimer  died  19 
August  1911  at  his  home  in  Driffield. 
[G.  W  .  Lamplugh  in  Proceedings  of  the  Yorkshire  Geologi- 
cal Societ}',  new  series,  vol.  XTii,  1 909-11,  pp.  258-60, 
and  in  Geological  Magazine,  decade  \ ,  vol.  viii,  191 1,  pp. 
479-80;  T.  Sheppard  in  .Xaluralisl,  no.  652,  .May  191 1, 
pp.  186-91;  J.  D.  Hicks  (ed.),A  Victorian  Boyhood  on  the 
Wolds:  the  Recollections  of  J.  R.  Mortimer,  1978;  B.  .\1. 
Marsden,  The  Early  Barrow-Diggers,  1974;  I.  .M.  Stead, 
The  Arras  Culture,  1979.  |  L.  V.  Grinsf.ll 

MOULTON,  Robert  (^.1591-1652),  naval  offi- 
cer, was  bom  r.1591  in  Landulph,  Cornwall,  and 
probably  belonged  to  a  junior  seafaring  branch  of 
a  landed  family  settled  in  Devon.  I  lis  career  was 
bound  up  with  the  'colonial-interloping'  nexus  of 
Puritan  merchants,  shipowners,  and  masters 
which  challenged  the  established  trading  com- 
panies before  the  civil  war  and  came  into  promi- 
nence during  it.  .As  a  skilled  shipwright  he  was 
invited  by  the  .Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in 
1629  to  settle  in  New  England,  and  became  a 
freeman  there  in  1631.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  joined  Robert  Rich,  second  Earl  of  W  arwick 
[q.v.],  in  a  number  of  privateering  ventures,  and 
was  a  part-owner  of  the  celebrated  privateer,  the 
Cunslanl  IVarwitk.  In  1636  he  sailed  to  the  East  as 
second  in  command  of  the  fleet  led  byjohn  \\  ed- 
dell  |q.v.|,  which  Sir  William  Courten  |q.v.|  had 
sent  out  in  defiance  of  the  \:as\  India  Company's 
monopoly,  and  commanded  the  l^lanter  home 
from  (ioa  in  1637-8. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  the  navy  rallied 
to  Parliament,  which  made  VVar\vick  its  lord 
high  admiral.  .Vloullon,  a  firm  parliamentarian, 
became  one  of  its  most  important  commanders. 
I  le  was  captain  of  the  Siviftsure,  a  second-rate,  in 
1643,  and  admiral  ol  the  forces  in  the  Irish  Sea  in 


the  summer  guards  of  1644-6.  In  this  capacity^  he 
played  a  prominent  part  in  strengthening  Parlia- 
ment's position  in  Wales,  and  maintaining  its 
foothold  in  Ireland.  He  retired  from  active  ser\ice 
at  the  end  of  the  war  but  was  recalled  in  the  early 
summer  of  1648  when  Parliament  found  itself 
facing  a  serious  mutiny  in  the  fleet.  Rebellion  in 
Kent  had  spread  to  the  ships  stationed  in  the 
Downs,  and  in  late  May  the  sailors  drove  out  their 
admiral  and  demanded  an  accommodation  with 
the  king.  Moulton  was  directed  to  tn,-  to  stem 
unrest  in  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  and  also  did 
his  best  to  rally  support  for  Parliament  among 
shipowners  and  seafarers  in  London.  The  mutin- 
eers eventually  carried  their  ships  to  Holland.  In 
September  Parliament  sent  an  expeditionarv 
force  against  them,  under  Warwick  as  admiral; 
.Moulton  sened  as  his  flag-captain  and  showed 
considerably  more  resolution  than  his  com- 
mander. 

After  the  fleet's  return  home  in  November 
Warwick  played  no  further  part  in  naval  affairs. 
Moulton  was  appointed  to  command  the  forces  in 
the  Downs,  and  was  the  most  senior  serving  offi- 
cer in  the  critical  weeks  that  followed,  which  saw 
the  execution  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Commonwealth.  His  experience  and  loyalty- 
made  him  an  important  figure  in  the  remodelled 
navy.  He  served  as  vice-admiral  under  the  new 
generals-at-sea  in  1649,  and  sailed  with  General 
Robert  Blake  [q.v.]  in  .March  1650  in  the  same 
position  in  the  expedition  dispatched  to  Portugal 
against  Prince  Rupert  [q.v.].  .As  John  I\  of  Portu- 
gal had  offered  protection  to  Rupert's  squadron, 
no  military  resolution  was  possible,  and  a  lengthy 
stalemate  ensued.  While  the  English  fleet  lay  off 
Lisbon  .Moulton  was  sent  ashore  to  lr\  to  nego- 
tiate a  diplomatic  settlement  with  the  king.  In 
October  Rupert  at  last  slipped  out  and  made  for 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Blake  and  .Moulton  at 
once  gave  chase,  and  were  soon  able  to  report  that 
the  Rovalist  squadron  had  been  almost  totally 
destroyed. 

Moulton  returned  home  with  Blake  in  Ecbru- 
ar>  1 65 1.  .A  few  weeks  later,  in  April,  he  was 
nominated  navy  commissioner  and  master  atten- 
dant at  Portsmouth,  with  charge  of  a  dockyard 
that  was  rapidly  growing  in  importance.  I  le 
proved  himself  an  effective  administrator,  but 
died  22  September  1652  after  little  more  than  a 
year  in  office.  I  lis  wife  Katharine  survived  him. 
Their  son  Robert  {d.  1668),  who  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Commissioner  Peter  Pett  |q.v.], 
held  several  commands  in  the  parliamentarv  navy 
in  the  period  1646-52  and  again  during  the 
second  Dutch  war.  Another  son,  James,  also 
served  in  the  parliamentary  navy. 

IJ.  R.  I'owcll,  The  Navy  in  the  English  Civil  liar,  1962; 
|{.  .S.  Capp,  Cromwell's  Xuvy,  19H9.I      Hirnaro  Capp 
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MOVER,  Samuel  (r.  1609- 1683),  republican 
merchant  and  financial  administrator,  was  born  in 
Leigh,  Essex,  the  second  son  of  James  Mover, 
master  mariner.  Given  a  merchant's  upbringing 
close  to  London's  dockland,  and  enrolled  as  a 
mercer,  he  rapidly  made  his  mark  among  a  group 
of  rising  'outsiders',  prominent  in  colonial  trades 
and  colonizing  ventures,  who  were  challenging 
the  politically  consenative  oligarchy  of  mainly 
Levant  and  East  India  Company  merchants  that 
dominated  the  corporation  of  London  before  the 
civil  w  ar. 

An  ardent  Puritan  and  uncompromising  par- 
liamentarian, \Ioyer  in  June  1642  was  made  a 
manager  of  the  'Sea  Adventure',  through  which 
the  cit\  undertook  to  hnd  ships  and  men  for  the 
reconquest  of  Ireland.  I  lis  talents,  his  wealth,  and 
the  changing  times  raised  him  to  the  court  of 
assistants  of  the  Levant  Company  from  1 644  to 
1648,  and  in  1645  Parliament  appointed  him  to 
the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  committee,  through  which 
Royalists  redeemed  their  sequestrated  estates  by 
paying  compositions.  I  lis  employment  on  Hnan- 
cial  commissions  and  committees  multiplied  with 
the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  Independents 
from  1647,  and  still  more  from  the  establishment 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  1649.  Though  not  a 
Leveller  sympathizer,  he  sat  as  a  leading  London 
Independent  on  the  committee  that  drafted  the 
second  Agreement  of  the  People.  The  Rump 
Parliament  appointed  him  to  a  special  com- 
mission to  overhaul  naval  and  customs  adminis- 
tration, to  the  second  high  court  of  justice,  to  the 
post  of  check  inwards  at  the  London  customs, 
and  to  the  Hale  commission  on  law  reform.  He 
chaired  the  compounding  commission  for  twenty- 
months  in  1650-1.  He  acquired  Pitsea  Hall  in 
Essex  and  nearly  £9,000  worth  of  bishops'  lands, 
and  in  1653  he  was  master  of  the  .Mercers'  Com- 
pany. 

By  then,  however,  he  was  alienated  by  the 
Rump's  lukewarm  attitude  to  religious  and  ci\il 
reform,  and  when  Oliver  Cromwell  expelled  it  he 
was  one  of  the  few  London  aldermen  who 
approved.  1  lis  unusual  combination  of  financial 
expertise  w  ith  millenarian  enthusiasm  gained  him 
a  place  on  the  small  council  of  state  that  adminis- 
tered the  countrv  until  the  Nominated  Assembly 
(or  Barebone's  Parliament)  took  over  in  July 
1653.  Both  in  that  body,  in  which  he  sat  for  Lon- 
don, and  in  its  enlarged  council  of  state,  he  was 
highly  acti\e,  and  clearly  one  of  the  leaders  of  an 
emerging  radical  faction.  But  he  was  not  re- 
elected to  the  council  in  November,  for  by  then 
that  faction's  aims  and  conduct  were  offending 
the  moderate  majorit\  in  the  I  louse.  When  the 
moderates  finally  marched  out  and  surrendered 
their  authorit)'  to  Cromwell,  the  radical  remnant 
called  .\Ioyer  to  the  Speaker's  chair  and  sat  on 
until  the  military  evicted  them. 


Deploring  Cromwell's  Protectorate  as  a 
betrayal  of  the  saints'  quest  lor  a  godly  common- 
wealth, Moyer  lost  his  lucrative  customs  post  and 
ceased  to  be  publicly  employed,  except  as  (nomi- 
nally) a  JP  and  (from  1655)  a  master  of  Trinity 
House.  He  did  not  conspire  against  the  regime, 
but  in  Februar*  1659  he  and  other  London 
republicans  presented  Richard  Cromwell's  Par- 
liament w  ith  the  same  sub\  ersive  petition  that  had 
led  Oliver  Cromwell  to  dissolve  his  last  Parlia- 
ment a  year  earlier.  Moyer  spoke  in  support  of  it 
for  almost  an  hour.  W  hen  the  Rump  w  as  restored 
in  .May,  he  appeared  before  it  to  urge  that  the 
government  'may  not  be  too  long  trusted  in  any 
man's  hands:  that  it  may  not  be  perpetuated  to 
men'.  He  returned  briefly  to  the  Common- 
wealth's sen  ice,  but  retired  w  hen  the  Restoration 
became  inevitable  and  procured  a  royal  pardon. 
This  did  not  save  him  from  being  imprisoned 
from  1 66 1  to  1667  on  suspicion  of  plotting 
against  Charles  II.  Thereafter  he  resumed  his 
Cit\  career,  sening  again  on  the  Le\ant  Com- 
pany's court  of  assistants  (1669-74,  1677-8, 
1 679-80),  and  the  committee  of  the  East  India 
Company  (1672-82). 

-Moyer  has  often  been  called  a  Baptist,  since  he 
associated  closely  with  such  prominent  Baptists 
as  William  Kifhn  |q.\.]  and  Josiah  Berners.  He 
w  as  in  fact  a  Congregationalist,  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Thomas  Goodwin  |q.v.|,  and  John  Col- 
lins [q.v.],  Goodwin's  successor  at  two  removes, 
was  still  his  'deare  Pastor'  when  he  made  his  will 
in  1682;  it  also  namedjohn  Owen  [q.v.j.  .Moyer's 
Puritanism  was  more  extreme  that  Goodwin's  or 
Owen's,  but  neither  fanatical  nor  over-rigid;  for 
instance,  he  championed  a  bill  in  Barebone's  Par- 
liament to  abolish  lay  patronage  over  ecclesiasti- 
cal benehces,  but  he  exercised  his  own  right  of 
presentation  to  the  recton  of  Pitsea  in  1656.  He 
died  in  July  1683.  His  will  (made  on  7  .April  1682 
and  proved  on  30  .August  1683)  attests  to  con- 
siderable wealth  and  wide  commercial  interests. 
I  lis  wife  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thorold, 
had  evidently  predeceased  him;  the  Pitsea  estate 
w as  entailed  on  his  elder  son  Samuel,  who  was 
made  a  baronet  in  1671. 

|G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  State's  Senanis,  1973;  R.  L.  Greaves 
and  R.  Zaller  (eds.),  Biugraphical  Dklwnar\i  of  British 
Radicals  in  the Seienteenth  Century,  1982-4;  .VI.  Tolmie, 
The  Tnuniph  of  the  Saints,  1977;  .\.  VVoolr\ch, 
Commonwealth  to  Protectorate,  1982;  Public  Record 
Office,  PROB  1 1  373,  96  Drax.j 

.Austin  VVoourych 

MUDDIMAN,  Henry  (1629-1692),  journalist, 
was  born  in  the  Strand,  London  (he  was  baptized 
5  Februarv'  1629),  the  son  of  Edward  .Muddiman, 
a  prosperous  tradesman  who  had  come  from 
Wolfamcote,  Warwickshire.  He  was  educated  at 
St  Clement  Danes  school  and  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  before  returning  to  the  Strand  to 
become  a  schoolmaster.  In  1659  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  'Rota'  club  of  metropolitan  intellec- 
tuals. Upon  26  December  of  that  year  he  used  the 
opportunit\  of  the  restoration  of  the  Rump  Par- 
liament to  issue  the  first  of  a  succession  of  twice- 
weekly  news-books.  It  is  ven  likely  that  he  was 
urged  to  do  so  by  his  neighbour  (Sir)  Thomas 
Clarges  [q.v.],  who  as  brother-in-law  and  agent  of 
General  George  Monck  (later  first  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, q.v.)  was  seeking  a  journalist  to  publicize 
the  general's  actions.  Muddiman  continued  to 
report  the  doings  of  both  Monck  and  the 
Rumpers  until  they  quarrelled,  whereupon  he 
used  his  papers  to  support  the  former.  He  was 
rewarded  on  16  .April  1660  when  the  council  of 
state  outlawed  all  news-books  except  his  pair. 

.At  the  Restoration  the  Pri\T  Council  con- 
firmed this  monopoly,  but  a  former  Royalist 
journalist,  Sir  John  Birkenhead  [q.v.],  was 
appointed  editorial  super\isor.  Muddiman 
worked  with  him  until  .August  1663,  when  a  court 
intrigue  resulted  in  the  removal  of  the  journals 
from  both,  in  favour  of  (Sir)  Roger  L'Estrange 
[q.v.].  Muddiman,  however,  had  meanwhile  built 
up  a  lucrative  sideline  by  sending  handwritten 
news  reports  to  private  correspondents,  which 
could  include  items  on  parliamentarv  proceed- 
ings which  were  forbidden  in  print.  He  retained 
this  business  and  the  access  to  the  dispatches  sent 
to  secretaries  of  state  from  which  much  of  his 
material  was  drawn.  In  return  he  performed  cleri- 
cal work  for  the  secretaries  themselves.  By  1 665 
he  was  wealthy  enough  to  own  a  countr\'  house 
with  thirteen  acres  in  Earl's  Court. 

In  that  year,  also,  L'Estrange's  ineptitude  cost 
him  control  of  the  official  news-books  and  Mud- 
diman regained  it  because  of  the  regard  he  had 
won  from  both  secretaries  of  state.  He  launched 
what  became  (from  February  1666)  the  Loudon 
Gazette,  which  remained  the  government  news- 
paper until  well  into  the  next  centur\ .  I  lis  private 
newsletters  were  none  the  less  still  fuller  and 
became  celebrated.  By  1677  he  was  sufficiently 
influential  at  court  to  obtain  favours  there  for 
other  people.  I  lis  monopoly  of  printed  and  writ- 
ten news  was  breached  by  the  exclusion  crisis  but 
then  restored.  It  was  only  decisively  ended  by  the 
Revolution  of  1688,  Muddiman  having  become 
too  closely  associated  with  the  fallen  regime.  I  le 
retired  in  October  1689,  died  in  .March  1692,  and 
was  buried  in  the  same  month  beside  his  wife  in 
Kensington  parish  church. 

I  lis  literary  style  was  plain  and  factual,  without 
wittici.sms  or  flourishes,  and  his  character  seems 
similar.  I  le  was  clearly  intelligent,  shrewd,  and 
bu.sincsslike.  Samuel  Pepys  |q.v.)  thought  him 
both  learned  and  mercenar>,  and  both  obser- 
vations appear  just.  I  le  must  have  been  charming 
and  amenable  to  have  earned  the  approval  of  the 
secretaries  of  slate.  I  lis  only  personal  enthusiasm 
to  feature  in  the  records  is  a  love  ol  horses.  I  lis 
great  claim  to  lame  is  that  he  was  the  first  Eng- 


lishman to  build  a  long  and  lucrative  career  out  of 
the  dissemination  of  public  news. 

[J.  G.  -Muddiman,  The  King's  Journalist,  1923;  P.  VV. 
Thomas,  Sir  John  Berkenhead,  1969;  Public  Record 
Office,  State  Papers  Domestic,  Series  29.] 

Ronald  Hltton 

MUIRHEAD,  Alexander  (i  848-1 920),  electri- 
cal engineer,  was  born  26  May  1848  at  Barley 
Mill,  Saltoun,  East  Lothian,  the  second  son  of 
John  .Muirhead,  a  farmer  who  also  practised  as  an 
architect,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Lauder.  At  the 
age  of  three  he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  which 
left  him  partially  deaf  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Soon 
afterwards  his  father  took  up  a  post  as  superin- 
tendent with  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  in 
London. 

.Alexander  spoke  such  broad  Scots  that  in  Lon- 
don he  was  not  understood,  and  he  was  sent  to  a 
private  tutor  until  he  was  fifteen,  then  to  Univer- 
sity- College  School.  In  spite  of  his  deafness  he 
was  an  outstanding  pupil,  taking  the  principal 
prizes  in  mathematics  and  science.  I  le  went  on  to 
University  College  London,  where  he  graduated 
B.Sc.  with  honours  in  chemistry  in  1869,  then 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  natural  sciences  at  St 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  obtaining  his  D.Sc.  in 
1872.  While  there  he  succeeded  in  attaching 
wires  to  a  seriously  ill  patient  and  obtaining  a  con- 
tinuous record  of  his  heartbeat,  probably  the  first 
electrocardiogram  ever  made,  fifty  years  before 
its  time. 

He  became  scientific  adviser  to  the  firm  of 
telegraph  engineers  founded  by  his  father,  in 
partnership  with  Josiah  Latimer  Clark  [q.v.],  in 
about  1869,  working  on  the  development  of 
techniques  for  duplexing  signals  in  submarine 
telegraph  cables,  and  making  precision  measure- 
ments of  resistance  and  capacity .  Working  with 
his  elder  brother  John  and  1 1.  .A.  Taylor,  the 
problem  of  duplexing  (transmitting  and  receiving 
signals  simultaneously  in  both  directions)  was 
solved  and  patented  in  1875.  Muirhead  perfected 
the  electrical  standards  of  capacity,  which  he 
practically  established  and  afterwards  handed 
over  to  the  National  Physical  1  .aboratory. 

When  his  lather's  firm  became  Latimer  Clark, 
Muirhead  &  (>().  Ltd.  he  and  his  brother  were 
made  directors,  but  there  was  apparently  some 
friction  between  them  and  in  1882  he  resigned 
and  set  up  in  practice  on  his  own  as  a  consultant. 
.After  his  father's  death  in  1885  the  cable  com- 
panies persuaded  him  to  set  up  his  own  manulac- 
turing  business,  Muirhead  &  Company,  which 
was  so  successful  that  in  1894  he  was  able  to  take 
over  his  father's  old  firm  when  it  was  finally 
wound  up.  Another  field  in  which  he  became 
actively  involved  was  wireless,  his  interest  being 
aroused  by  a  lecture  on  I  lert/ian  waves  given  by 
his  friend  (.Sir)  Oliver  Lodge  |q.v.|  in  1894.  The 
two  men  had  collaborated  before  on  the  design  of 
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lightning  protectors,  and  the  Lodge-Muirhead 
Wireless  telegraphy  Syndicate  Ltd.  was  formed 
in  1 90 1.  Muirhead  was  elected  PRS  in  1904. 

Among  his  other  interests  were  dynamos,  arc 
lamps,  insulating  compounds,  and  the  telephone. 
His  principal  publications  were:  'Chloride  of 
Silver  Element  as  a  Standard  of  Electro-Motive 
P'orce'  (Jounial  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Enjiin- 
eers,  vol.  vii,  1878);  'Muirheads'  Duplex  System' 
{Telegraph  Journal,  vol.  vii,  1879);  'New  Form  of 
Standards  of  E.VIF'  {Electrician,  vol.  wii,  1886); 
with  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  'Syntonic  Wireless  Tele- 
graphy: with  Specimens  of  Large-Scale  Measur- 
ements' {Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  series  A, 
vol.  Ixxxii,  1909). 

In  1893  Muirhead  married  Mary  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Blomfield  of  Upper  Nor- 
wood. They  had  no  children.  I  lis  health  was 
affected  by  a  serious  illness  in  1 89 1 ,  and  deterior- 
ated still  further  after  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  in 
1909. 1  le  died  in  Shortlands,  Kent,  13  December 
1920. 

(Man  Muirhead,  Alexander  Muirhead,  privately  pub- 
lished, I  g2b;  Journal  ufihe  Inslilutiun  uf  Electrical  Engin- 
eers, vol.  iix,  1921,  pp.  182-3;  future,  vol.  c\i,  1921,  pp. 
668-9;  Proceedings  uf  the  Ruyal  Society,  series  A,  \ol.  c, 
1922,  pp.  viii-ix;  D.J.  Jeremy  (ed.),  Dicliunari'  0/ Busi- 
ness Biography,  vol.  iv,  1986.]  Ronald  M.  Birsk 

MUNRO  OF  NOVAR,  Hugh  Andrew  John- 
stone (t.i 797-1 864),  art  collector,  was  the  only 
son  (there  was  also  a  daughter)  of  Sir  Alexander 
Munro,  at  one  time  consul-general  in  Madrid, 
and  his  wife  Margaret  Penelope  Johnstone.  The 
precise  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
1  lis  uncle  was  Sir  Hector  Munro,  general  (q.v.). 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 809,  he  became 
head  of  the  Munros  of  Novar  and  succeeded  to 
large  estates,  including  that  of  Novar  House, 
Ross-shire,  thus  becoming  one  of  the  chief 
landed  proprietors  in  the  counties  ol  Ross, 
Cromarty ,  and  Moray.  From  1 8 1 4  to  1 8 1 7  he  was 
a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  but  appears  to  have  left  without  taking  a 
degree.  In  181 6  he  was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  being  called  to 
the  bar.  His  London  house  was  at  6  1  lamilton 
Place. 

Munro  was  an  amateur  artist  and  a  dis- 
tinguished collector,  becoming,  like  Elhanan 
Bicknell  (q.v.),  one  of  the  chief  patrons  of 
J.  M.  \\.  iurner  [q.v.].  He  was  of  a  shy,  diffi- 
dent, and  even  morbid  temperament,  a  character- 
istic which  enabled  him  to  mix  on  more  intimate 
terms  than  other  collectors  with  the  somewhat 
shy  but  more  forceful  and  eccentric  Turner. 
They  became  close  friends,  travelling  together 
through  France  to  Italy  in  1836  and  sketching 
alongside  each  other.  Turner  is  said  to  have  sug- 
gested the  tour  to  help  alleviate  Munro's 
depression.  Tie  had  financed  'i'urner's  journey  to 
Venice  in  1833  and  in  1844  he  became  one  of  the 


four  trustees  of  Turner's  charity  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  and  indigent  artists.  He  was  also  one  of 
Turner's  executors. 

Unlike  Bicknell,  he  formed  a  large  collection  of 
old  masters  in  addition  to  the  work  of  Turner  and 
other  contemporan,  British  artists,  such  as 
Richard  Bonington,  John  Constable,  and  Sir 
David  Wilkie  [qq.v.].  This  included  Raphael's 
'Madonna  dei  Candelabri'  (\\  alters  Arts  Gallery, 
Baltimore),  Veronese's  'Vision  of  St  Helena' 
(National  Gallen,  London),  and  Rembrandt's 
'Lucretia'  (National  Gallery,  Washington).  His 
collection  of  Turners  was  of  greater  and  para- 
mount importance.  He  owned  some  dozen  oils, 
twenty  or  so  large  drawings,  and  fifty-five  vig- 
nettes, all  of  which  fetched  high  prices  at  sales 
from  the  collection  during  his  lifetime  and  after 
his  death.  .-Vmong  the  more  important  Turner  oils 
were  'V  enus  and  Adonis'  (^.1803,  private  collec- 
tion), 'Venice  from  the  Porch  of  Madonna  della 
Salute'  (1837,  commissioned  by  .Munro  but  not 
liked  by  him,  later  sold,  and  now  in  New  York,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum),  'Snow-storm,  .Ava- 
lanche and  inundation'  (1837,  Art  Institute,  Chi- 
cago), 'Modern  Italy,  the  Pifferari'  (Glasgow  .Art 
Gallen),  and  'Ancient  Italy'  (1838,  private  collec- 
tion). .At  his  death  the  whole  collection,  old  and 
modern  masters,  numbered  some  2,500.  Seven 
sales  by  Christie's  between  i860  and  1878 
aroused  great  public  interest. 

.Munro  never  married.  He  had  several  illegit- 
imate children,  his  son  by  Penelope  Forbes  being 
the  distinguished  classical  scholar,  also  called 
Hugh  Andrew  Johnstone  Munro  [q.v.].  Munro 
died  at  Novar  House  22  November  1864. 
[Waiter  Thornbun,  The  Life  uf  J.  M.  [V.  Turtier,  R.A.,  2 
vols.,  1862;  G.  Kcdiord,  Art  Sales,  2  vols.,  1888;  .Martin 
Butiin  and  pAeiynJoll,  The  Paintings  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
2  vols.,  1977;  James  Holioway,  'H.  A.J.  Munro  of 
.Novar',  Reiiew  of  Scottish  Culture,  Autumn  1991.) 

KK^^^ TH  Garlick 

MURPH\',  William  (1823  4-1872),  rabble- 
rouser,  was  born  in  Ulster,  into  a  Roman  Catholic 
family  which  converted  to  Protestantism  in  his 
childhood.  The  conversion  was  at  first  a  family 
secret;  when  it  leaked  out  to  the  neighbours  the 
Murphys  tied  to  DubUn,  where  William  worked 
in  his  teens  in  a  boot  shop.  1  lis  father  became  a 
Protestant  lecturer  in  England,  and  according  to 
his  son  a  Catholic  mob  stoned  him  to  death. 

Murphy  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps.  'The 
Protestant  Electoral  Union  of  3  Craven  Street, 
Charing  Cross,  employed  him  as  a  lecturer  from 
the  early  1860s.  His  argumentative  gifts  as  a 
popular  orator  attracted  crowds  willing  to  pay  a 
penny  or  tvvo  to  hear  him.  At  his  most  sensational 
lecture  he  sold  shilling  copies  of  a  pamphlet.  The 
Confessional  Unmasked  (185 1).  This  quoted  the 
Roman  Church's  instructions  to  its  clergy  to 
enquire,  during  confessions,  exactly  how,  and 
how    often,    married   couples   made   love,    and 
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alleged  that  a  woman  who  committed  adulten, 
confessed  to  it,  and  was  absolved,  could  there- 
after tell  her  husband  that  she  was  and  always  had 
been  faithful  to  him.  This  was,  and  was  meant  to 
be,  strong  stuff  His  object  was  to  attract  hearers 
by  his  lubricious  tone,  and  then  to  rouse  anti- 
Catholic  feeUng  through  appeals  to  the  right  of 
privac). 

In  1867  and  1868,  in  the  north  midlands,  his 
talks  several  times  sparked  off  riots;  notably  one 
in  Ashton-under-Lyne  near  Manchester,  on  9, 
10,  and  II  May  1868,  which  left  nineteen 
wounded,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  burned 
out.  In  mid-June  that  year  he  lectured  in  Birm- 
ingham several  nights  running.  A  Protestant  mob 
was  so  incensed  by  what  he  said  that  they  wrecked 
the  Irish  quarter,  breaking  in  the  fronts  of  houses 
and  knocking  down  their  roofs,  and  it  took  a  bat- 
talion of  troops  to  restore  order.  The  Home 
Office  sanctioned  this  official  display  of  force,  but 
remained  unwilling  to  prosecute  .Murphy — his 
right  to  free  speech  triumphed  over  the  threat  to 
public  order. 

His  peregrinations  round  the  countryside  con- 
tinued, often  accompanied  by  disturbance.  On  20 
April  1 87 1  he  was  billed  to  speak  in  Whitehaven, 
on  the  Cumberland  coast.  Three  hundred  Cath- 
olic miners  marched  in  from  Cleator  Moor,  four 
miles  away,  intercepted  him  outside  the  meeting- 
hall,  beat  him  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  left  him 
for  dead.  It  took  him  nearly  eleven  months  to  die, 
at  Providence  Place,  Lady  Pool  Lane,  his  Birm- 
ingham home,  on  12  .March  1872.  A  crowd  of 
40,000  rioters  attended  his  funeral  there  six  days 
later.  He  was  unmarried. 

(Public  Record  Office,  HO  45  9771;  The  Times,  22 
April  1871;  Donald  C.  Rkhtcr,  Riotous  I'ictoriaiis,  1981, 
PP- 35-49-1  M.  R.  1).  Foot 

.MURRAY,  Alexander  William  Charles  Oli- 
phant.  Baron  .Murr.\v  oi  Ei.iba.nk  (1870- 
1920),  politician  and  company  director,  was  born 
in  Folkestone  1 2  April  1 870,  the  eldest  son  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters  of  .Monto- 
lieu  Fox  Oliphant  .Murray,  later  tenth  Baron  Eli- 
bank  (peerage  of  Scotland),  who  in  191 1  became 
the  first  Viscount  Klibank  (UK  peerage),  and  his 
wife  Blanche  .Alice,  daughter  of  Kdward  John 
Scott  of  Southsea,  I  lampshire.  As  heir  apparent 
to  the  peerage  .Murray  was  known  as  the  .\laster 
of  Klibank,  and  his  nickname  in  politics  was  'the 
Master'.  I  le  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege and  the  Royal  .Militant  (College,  Sandhurst. 
As  a  young  man  he  found  ungainful  but  instruc- 
tive employment  as  assistant  private  secretary  at 
the  (.olonial  Office  (1892-5). 

In  October  1900  he  was  elected  Liberal  MP 
for  W.  K.  (iladstone's  old  seat  of  .Midlothian, 
which  he  held  until  1906.  I'rom  190^  to  1910  he 
represented  Peebles  and  Selkirk,  and  from  1910 
to  1912  again  .Midlothian.  When  the  Liberals 


returned  to  power  he  held  office,  first  as  comp- 
troller to  the  household  (1905-9),  then  as  under- 
secretary of  state  for  India  (1909-10),  and  finally 
as  parliamentary  (patronage)  secretan,  to  the 
Treasur\  and  Liberal  chief  whip  (1910-12).  The 
post  of  chief  whip  was  exceptionally  demanding  at 
this  time  because  of  the  constitutional  crisis  fol- 
lowing the  Lords'  rejection  of  the  1909  budget, 
and  the  Liberals'  dependence  on  the  Irish  party. 

In  these  difficult  circumstances  .Murray  was  a 
highly  effective  operator,  with  a  gift  for  backstage 
negotiation  and  intrigue  much  assisted  by  his 
natural  bonhomie.  He  was  liked  by  politicians  of 
all  parties  and  factions;  in  particular,  he  was  just 
as  close  to  the  Asquith  family  as  to  David  Lloyd 
George  (later  first  Earl  Lloyd-George  of  Dwy- 
for).  He  also  had  the  confidence  of  the  new  king, 
George  V,  and  of  his  two  private  secretaries, 
Francis,  first  Viscount  KnoUys,  and  Sir  .Arthur 
Bigge  (later  Baron  Stamfordham)  [qq.v.],  who 
disagreed  with  each  other  on  the  constitutional 
issue.  He  was  sworn  of  the  Pri\y  Council  in  191 1. 

In  August  191 2  he  resigned,  ostensibly  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  the  Elibank  estates  which  his 
father  had  made  over  to  him.  At  the  im  itation  of 
the  Liberal  industrialist  W  eetman  Pearson  (later 
first  Viscount  Cowdray,  q.v.),  he  became  a  direc- 
tor of  S.  Pearson  &  Son.  In  191 2  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Baron  Murray  of  Elibank. 

rhere  was,  perhaps,  another  reason  for  his 
withdrawal  from  politics.  In  191 1  he  had 
acquired,  with  Lloyd  George  and  the  attorney- 
general.  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  (later  first  .Marquess  of 
Reading,  q.v.),  a  personal  shareholding  in  the 
American  .Marconi  Company,  soon  after  the 
British  .Marconi  Company  had  entered  into  a 
large  contract  with  the  British  government.  He 
had  also  bought  3,000  .American  .Marconi  shares 
for  Liberal  party  funds.  News  of  these  trans- 
actions gradually  leaked  out  and  the  matter  was 
investigated  by  a  parliamentary  select  committee, 
which  reported  on  party  lines.  .Murray  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  it  in  the  spring  of  1913, 
but  by  then  he  was  in  South  America  acting  for 
Lord  Cowdray.  I  lis  replies  pleading  inability  to 
attend  were  sent  from  Bogota,  and  'Bogota' 
became  at  the  time  a  favourite  Tory  catcall  at  pol- 
itical meetings.  In  November  19 15  he  returned 
briefly  to  public  senice  as  director-general  of 
recruiting  in  Lloyd  (leorge's  .Ministry  of  .Muni- 
tions, but  by  then  his  health  was  already  begin- 
ning to  fail. 

I  lis  appearance  and  character  are  well  des- 
cribed by  J.  .A.  Spender  (q.v.]:  'I  lis  ample  figure 
and  full-moon  face,  with  its  Iringe  of  curls,  were 
always  a  pleasant  vision,  and  he  had  a  persuasive 
manner  that  was  hard  to  resist  .  .  .  his  chronic 
good  humour  soolheii  many  savage  breasts.'  In 
1894  Murray  married  I  liiila  Louisa  Janey  Wolle, 
daughter  of  James  Wolle  Murray  of  Cringletie, 
Peeblesshire.    Thev  had  no  children,  and  at  his 
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death  13  September  1920  at  his  home  (Elibank, 
Walkerburn)  on  the  Tweed  the  barony  conferred 
on  him  became  extinct. 

[Arthur  C.  Murray,  Master  and  Brulher:  Alitrrays  of  Eli- 
bank, 1945;  J.  A.  Spender,  Life,  jfoumalisni  and  Polilia, 
1927. j  JohnGrigg 

MUSGRAVE,  Sir  William  (r.i  506-1 544),  bor- 
derer, was  born  in  or  before  1506,  the  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Musgrave  of  Hartley  near  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  Westmorland  and  of  Edenhall  near 
Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  W  ard.  Knighted  in 
1523,  he  sened  as  Sir  Edward's  under-sheriff  in 
Cumberland  in  1527-8;  but  his  independent 
career  was  based  on  his  royal  senice.  By  1529  he 
was  a  knight  of  the  Body  to  1  lenn,'  VIII;  he  was 
appointed  marshal  of  Berwick  on  Tweed  in  the 
same  year  and  was  made  constable  or  keeper  of 
the  border  casde  of  Bewcasde  in  153 1.  He  sat  for 
Westmorland  in  the  Reformation  Parliament 
(1529-36)  and  may  have  held  the  same  seat  sub- 
sequently. He  was  sheriff  in  Cumberland  in 
1532-3  and  1541-2. 

Musgrave  owes  his  reputation  to  the  role  he 
played  in  the  complicated  and  imperfectly  under- 
stood politics  of  the  western  Anglo-Scottish  bor- 
ders during  the  1530s.  His  appointment  to  the 
keepership  of  Bew  castle  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  William,  third  Lord  Dacre,  of  Ciilsland. 
Dacre  is  hardly  likely  to  have  welcomed  the 
appointment  of  an  ally  of  I  lenn  Clifford,  first 
Earl  of  Cumberland  [q.v.],  who  had  supplanted 
him  as  warden  in  1525-7  and  was  to  do  so  again 
in  1534,  but  relations  between  Dacre  and  .\lus- 
grave  were  worsened  by  a  protracted  dispute  over 
rents  in  Bewcastledale.  In  1534  Dacre  was  tried 
before  the  I  louse  of  Lords  on  charges  laid  by 
Musgrave  of  treasonable  communications  with 
the  Scots  during  the  Anglo-Scottish  war  of 
1532-3.  Whilst  it  has  been  assumed  that  these 
charges  were  fabricated  by  .Musgrave  (and  per- 
haps by  Thomas  Cromwell,  q.v.),  there  is  evi- 
dence to  suggest  that  Dacre  did  indeed  have 
private  arrangements  w ith  the  Scots  which  serxed 
to  di\ ert  their  raids  away  from  his  estates  and  on 
to  Bew  castle. 

The  trial  did  nothing  for  Musgrave's  popular- 
ity. Neither  did  his  eagerness  to  oppose  the 
Pilgrims  of  Grace  in  1536-7,  which  must  be 
compared  with  Dacre's  expedient  withdrawal  to 
London  and  with  the  discrete  disappearance  of 
Sir  'Thomas  (later  first  Baron)  Wharton  [q.v.]. 
After  1537  Musgrave  mostly  abandoned  Cum- 
berland and  moved  to  his  house  in  London.  I  lis 
second  wife's  correspondence  with  Cromwell 
suggests  that  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  marked 
by  an  acute  aw  areness  of  his  unpopularirv  in  the 
north  and  financial  problems  arising  from  his 
dependence  on  his  father.  \  et  he  was  active  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  Anglo-Scottish  war  after  1542 


and  was  amongst  those  at  the  English  victon  at 
Solway  Moss,  but  he  died  (it  is  not  clear  where) 
18  October  1544. 

Musgrave's  career  in  the  1530s  has  sometimes 
been  interpreted  as  that  of  a  border  gentleman 
working,  with  others,  to  displace  the  northern 
nobility .  He  was  certainly  a  loyal  royal  ser\  ant  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  would  have  seen  him- 
self (or  others  of  his  generation)  as  the  harbinger 
of  a  new  government  in  the  north.  Instead,  much 
of  .Musgrave's  life  can  be  read  as  an  attempt, 
through  royal  senice,  to  secure  a  status  and 
income  independent  of  his  father,  who  died  in 
1542  only  eighteen  months  before  Sir  William's 
own  premature  death. 

Musgrave  married  at  least  twice — first,  by 
1524,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cur- 
wen  of  Workington,  Cumberland,  and  second 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Philip  Denkaring  and 
widow  of  Thomas  Tamworth  of  Essex.  In  1540 
he  contemplated,  and  may  have  entered  into,  a 
third  marriage,  with  a  daughter  of 'Thomas,  third 
Lord  Burgh.  I  lis  son  and  heir  by  the  first  mar- 
riage, Richard,  married  -Agnes,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas, first  Baron  Wharton,  and  was  MP  for 
Cumberland  in  1547  and  1553. 

(S.  T.  Bindoff(ed.),  The  Hislor}'  of  Parliament,  The  House 
uf  Commons  i^cx^i^^S,  1982;  unpublished  research.) 

R.  W .  HOVLE 

MUSPR.\TT,  Edmund  Knowles  (1833-1923), 
industrial  chemist,  was  born  6  November  1833  in 
Linacre,  near  Bootle,  the  youngest  in  the  family 
of  four  sons  and  six  daughters  of  James  .Muspratt 
[q.v.],  founder  of  the  alkali  industr\  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  his  wife  Julia  Josephine  Connor  of 
Dublin.  He  was  educated  at  the  Pestalozzian 
Institute,  Worksop,  after  which,  in  1850,  his 
father  sent  him  to  study  chemistn  under  his  close 
friend  Justus  von  Liebig,  at  the  University  of 
Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  When  Liebig 
moved  to  the  University  of  Munich  in  1852  Mus- 
pratt followed  him  to  study  medicine.  In  1856  he 
returned  to  Liverpool  to  join  his  father's  rapidly 
expanding  chemical  company,  largely  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  soda  by  the  Leblanc  pro- 
cess. l"he  demands  of  the  business  prevented  his 
following  his  original  intention  of  becoming  a 
professional  chemist.  He  was,  however,  always 
keenly  interested  in  industrial  chemistry  and  was 
a  founder  member  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industn.  (1881)  and  its  president  (1885-6). 

In  1890  James  Muspratt  &  Sons,  with  many 
other  Leblanc  soda  manufacturers,  amalgamated 
to  form  the  United  .\lkali  Co.,  of  which  Muspratt 
became  a  director  and  later  honoran,  president. 
The  object  was  to  resist  increasing  competition 
from  the  intrinsically  superior  ammonia-soda 
process,  developed  by  the  Sol\  ay  brothers  in  Bel- 
gium, and  operated  under  licence  by  Brunner, 
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Mond  &;  Co.  Ltd.  at  Winnington  since  1873.  It 
was,  however,  a  losing  battle:  by  the  turn  of  the 
centun  the  Solvay  process  was  producing  six 
times  as  much  soda  as  the  Leblanc.  In  1926  both 
United  Alkali  and  Brunner,  Mond  were  absorbed 
into  the  newly  created  Imperial  Chemical  Indus- 
tries, of  which  Muspratt's  son  (Sir)  Max  Mus- 
pratt [q.v.]  became  a  director. 

Despite  his  business  commitments  Muspratt 
found  time  to  develop  many  other  interests — in 
politics,  education,  foreign  travel,  and  (like  his 
father)  in  music  and  the  theatre.  Politically  he  was 
a  radical,  keenly  interested  in  free  trade  and  home 
rule.  He  unsuccessfully  contested  the  Widnes 
division  in  1885.  Interest  in  local  politics  led  him 
to  become  a  member  of  Liverpool  town  council 
and  Lancashire  count}  council;  he  also  sen  ed  as 
chairman  of  Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce. 
His  interest  in  education  was  reflected  in  his 
active  role  in  founding  University  College,  Liver- 
pool, in  1 881:  when  it  became  the  Universit>  of 
Liverpool  in  1903  he  was  elected  pro-chancellor. 
Later,  in  1910,  he  helped  to  establish  the  Liver- 
pool repertor\  theatre. 

Those  who  knew  him  described  Muspratt  as 
energetic,  public-spirited,  accomplished,  and 
generous.  In  1861  he  married  Frances  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baines  [q.v.],  a  former  edi- 
tor of  the  Liverpool  Times;  they  had  five  sons  (one 
of  whom  died  as  a  child)  and  four  daughters. 
Muspratt  died  i  September  1923  at  Seaforth 
Hall,  near  Liverpool,  which  his  father  had  built 
when  he  settled  on  Merseyside. 
[E.  K.  .Muspratt,  .4/)'  Life  and  Work,  1917;  D.  Reilly, 
'The  .Muspratts  and  the  Gambits',  Journal  of  Chemical 
Education,  \o\.\x\'m,  1951,  pp.  650-3;  D.  \\ .  \'.  Hardie, 
'The  Muspratts  and  the  British  Chemical  Industr\', 
Endeavour,  vol.  xiv,  1955,  pp.  2i)-T,y,  foumal  of  the 
Sociel}'  of  Chemical  Industry  jubilee  number,  July  1931, 
p.  54.1  Trf.vor I.  Williams 

MUS|»RATT,  Sir  Max,  baronet  (1872-1934), 
industrialist,  was  born  3  Februarv  1872  at  Sea- 
forth I  lall,  Liverpool,  the  second  of  three  sons 
(the  eldest  died  in  childhood)  and  fourth  of  seven 
children  of  Kdmund  Knowlcs  .Muspratt  Iq.v.], 
industrial  chemist,  and  his  wife  Frances  Jane, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Baines  [q.v.)  of  Liverpool, 
proprietor  of  the  Liverpool  Times,  then  parliamen- 
tar\  agent  for  Liverpool  Corporation.  I  le  was  the 
grandson  of  James  Muspratt  [q.v.j,  founder  of  the 
Muspratt  alkali  works.  I  Ic  was  educated  at  I  lemcl 
!  Icmpstcad  and  Clifton  (-ollege,  then  at  the  Poly- 
technic in  Zurich,  becoming  the  first  Knglishman 
to  receive  the  Swiss  government  diploma  in 
industrial  chemistr>. 

In  1895  he  entered  the  alkali  business. 
Founded  by  his  grandfather  in  I  .iverpool  in  1 823, 
the  Muspratt  alkali  works  moved  to  Widnes  in 
1852.  His  sons  continued  the  business  after 
James  Muspratt  retired,  and  Max  .Muspratt's 
father  was  largely  responsible  for  the  merger 


which  formed  the  United  .'\lkali  Co.  in  1890.  It 
was  this  giant  concern  of  nearly  fifty  factories  that 
Max  joined.  In  1901  he  became  a  director  and 
succeeded  John  Brock  as  chairman  in  19 14,  a 
bleak  time  for  the  over-capitalized  firm.  When 
the  United  Alkali  Co.  became  part  of  the  newly 
formed  Imperial  Chemical  Industries  in  1926 
Max  Muspratt  became  a  director,  a  post  he  held 
until  his  death. 

-At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  special  committee  on  explosives 
chaired  by  Viscount  Ilaldane  [q.v.],  and  was 
jointly  responsible,  with  R.  G.  Perrv  and  William 
Pearce,  for  production  and  supply  of  sulphuric 
acid  during  the  war  years.  He  advised  the  ministry' 
of  munitions  on  matters  concerning  chemical 
warfare,  and  it  was  chiefly  these  wartime  contri- 
butions that  led  to  his  baronetcy  in  1922. 

Muspratt  was  also  active  in  politics.  He  was 
first  elected  to  the  Liverpool  citv  council  as  a 
Liberal  in  1903,  was  leader  of  its  Liberal  part}-  in 
19 1 8,  and  served  almost  continuously  until  his 
death,  at  which  time  he  was  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  He  was  returned  as  Liberal 
MP  for  Liverpool  Exchange  division  in  the 
general  election  of  Januan,  1910,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  election  of  December  1910.  He 
was  the  leader  of  the  Liberals  on  Merseyside  for 
many  years  until  1926,  when  his  withdrawal  was  a 
serious  loss  to  the  partv.  He  was  elected  lord 
mayor  of  Liverpool  for  1916-17  and  became  an 
alderman  in  1921. 

He  was  vice-president  of  the  Society'  of 
Chemical  Industry,  chairman  of  the  .Association 
of  British  Chemical  .Manufacturers  in  1924,  pre- 
sident of  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  in 
1926,  and  a  founder  member  of  the  National  Sul- 
phuric Acid  .'\ssociation  (1919).  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Liverpool  university  council,  the 
advisory  committee  of  L.  G.  V.  Stanley,  seven- 
teenth Earl  of  Derby  [q.v.],  the  Mersey  tunnel 
committee,  and  the  .\lersey  Docks  and  1  larbour 
Board.  He  attended  the  1927  economic  confer- 
ence at  Geneva,  sponsored  by  the  League  of 
Nations. 

In  1896  he  married  Helena  Agnes  Dairy  niple, 
daughter  of  T.  W.  Ainsworth  of  Blackburn;  they 
had  a  .son  who  died  at  the  age  of  nine,  another 
son,  and  two  daughters.  Their  son  Rudolph, 
whose  wedding  was  the  first  to  be  celebrated  in 
Liverpool  (!athedral,  died  in  1929  after  an  oper- 
ation fi)r  appendicitis;  his  twin  sons  died  in 
infancy.  .Muspratt  died  at  home  in  Liverpool  20 
April  1934,  and  the  baronetcy  became  extinct. 

yriie  limes,  21  April  1934;  Chemistry  ami  Industry',  27 
.April  1934.]  A.  K,  NiWMARK 

MYNNE,  (icorgc  (//.  161 4- 1648),  businessman 
and  royal  office-holder,  exemplifies  the  intercon- 
nections between  industry  and  government  in 
early  Stuart  England.  Not  to  be  confused  with  his 
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Herefordshire  relative  and  namesake,  who  was 
the  father-in-law  of  George  Calvert,  later  first 
Baron  Baltimore  [q.v.],  his  origins  are  obseure, 
though  he  seems  to  have  had  famih  and  property 
connections  in  Shropshire  and  Surrey.  Initially 
described  as  a  woollen-draper  and/or  clothier, 
Mynne's  main  commercial  interests  came  to  be  in 
the  metal  industries,  notably  in  the  smelting  of 
iron.  His  first  recorded  entry  into  royal  sen  ice 
was  as  deputy  paymaster  of  the  forces  in  Ireland, 
1614. 1  le  was  deputy  governor  of  the  Mineral  and 
Batter)'  Company,  a  quasi-monopolistic  bod\,  tor 
twenty -five  years  (r.  162 1-46),  and  a  partner  in 
various  ventures  to  produce  iron,  chiefly  in  the 
Poorest  of  Dean,  together  with  Sir  Basil  Brooke  of 
Madely,  Coalbrookdale.  In  the  1630s  the  two 
were  convicted  of  breaking  the  newly  enforced 
forest  laws,  by  the  alleged  theft  of  wood  (to  make 
charcoal)  and  were  fined  the  huge  sum  of 
£59,000,  eventually  reduced  to  £12,000.  Mynne 
was  also  charged  with  waste  of  timber  in  Car- 
marthenshire, presumably  for  his  lesser  iron- 
works in  the  neighbouring  count\  of  Pembroke. 
Given  the  dependence  of  the  industr\  on  char- 
coal, it  was  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  ironmas- 
ters to  avoid  putting  themselves  at  risk,  certainly 
in  England,  perhaps  less  so  in  Ireland. 

Mynne  was  MP  for  Old  Sarum  in  1621  and 
West  Looe  in  1624,  both  being  closed  boroughs 
under  royal  patronage.  His  purchases  of  the 
clerkship  of  the  I  lanaper  in  Chancer)  (for  £2,400 
in  1620)  may  help  to  explain  this.  In  the  former 
(and  better  recorded)  of  these  two  Parliaments  he 
spoke  as  a  kind  of  expert  witness  about  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  English  cloth  exports  to  the 
Netherlands,  in  favour  of  free  speech  (in  the  con- 
text of  Puritan  attempts  to  silence  pro-Catholics), 
and  for  measures  being  proposed  against  the  tak- 
ing of  fees  by  office-holders  being  extended  to 
lawyers  in  private  practice.  Charles  I's  com- 
mission on  exacted  fees  and  innovated  offices  was 
investigating  Mynne  and  the  I  lanaper  (in  effect 
the  treasury  of  the  Great  Seal)  in  1630;  he  got  off 
then  but  was  finally  brought  to  trial  for  extortion 
in  1634.  Some  of  his  judges  in  Star  Chamber 
waxed  eloquent  about  .Mynne's  misuse  of  his  pos- 
ition, distinguishing  this  from  his  legitimate 
attempt  to  improve  his  status  and  rise  in  the  social 
hierarchy.  He  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  large  fine. 


and  to  surrender  his  office  to  trustees  (one  of 
whom  was  his  own  brother-in-law),  although  the 
intricacies  of  the  case  were  not  settled  until  at 
least  1636.  Meanwhile  he  continued  also  to  oper- 
ate as  a  moneylender,  advancing  large  sums  on 
bond  during  these  same  decades,  and  was 
appointed  to  a  royal  commission  on  the  cloth 
trade  in  the  late  1630s. 

The  ambivalence  of  .Mynne's  relations  with  the 
Crown  is  epitomized  by  the  repeated  accusations 
of  delinquency  (that  is,  royalism)  brought  against 
him  b\  one  of  the  parliamentarian  committees  in 
charge  of  penal  taxation  during  the  years  1643-7. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  he  supplied  the 
king's  war  effort  with  raw  iron,  if  not  with  actual 
munitions,  and  his  fine  was  finally  set  at  just 
under  £5,000,  although  after  he  had  died  intes- 
tate early  in  1648,  his  executors  alleged  that  he 
and  his  estate  had  paid  out  over  £13,000  in  all. 
.Mynne's  son  and  heir,  also  George,  who  died 
three  or  four  years  later,  left  cash  legacies  largely 
in  the  form  of  sums  still  owing  by  his  father's 
debtors.  .Mynne  married  .Ann,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Parkhurst,  lord  mayor  of  London  (died 
1636)  and  sister  of  Sir  Robert,  .MP  (died  1651); 
his  daughters  married,  respectively,  Richard, 
brother  of  John  Evelyn  the  diarist,  and  Sir  John 
Lewkenor,  .MP.  .Marriage  here  would  seem  to 
have  been  both  cause  and  effect  of  upward  social 
mobility.  It  might  appear  that  .Mynne  and  his 
family  had  been  ruined  by  a  combination  of  the 
forest  laws,  the  dri\e  against  exacted  fees,  and 
finally  by  backing  the  losing  side  in  the  civil  war: 
\et  their  liquid  assets  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. If  George  .Mynne  or  his  son  had  sur- 
vived until  the  Restoration  with  male  heirs  to 
succeed  them,  the  family's  history  might  look  very 
different. 

(G.  E.  .\vimer,  The  King's  Servants,  1961  and  1974; 
idem,  'Charles  I's  Commission  on  Fees',  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  uj  Historical  Research,  vol.  xatcI,  1958;  Gv  Ham- 
mersley,  'The  Revival  of  the  Forest  Laws  under  Charles 
V,  flistor)',  vol.  xlv,  i960;  E.  S.  de  Beer  (ed.),  Ttie Diary 
of  John  Evelyn,  6  vols.,  1955;  information  from  Dr  .Alan 
Davidson  and  the  Historv  of  Parliament  Trust;  W . 
Notestein,  F.  H.  Relf,  and  H.  Simpson  (eds.),  Comnwns 
Debates  1621,  7  vols.,  1935;  I'icturia  History  uj the  Coun- 
ties uj England,  Surre)',  vol.  ili,  191 1,  p.  274,  et  al.\  Public 
Record  Office,  PROB  n  PCC.  24  Pile;  British 
Libran,,  Loan  .\1S  16/ 2.)  G.  E.  .Ayl-Mf.r 
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NAOROJI,  Dadabhai  (1825-19 17),  the  first 
Indian  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
born  in  Khadak,  near  Bombay,  4  September 
1825,  the  only  son  of  Xaoroji  Palanji  Dordi,  a 
poor  Parsi  priest,  and  his  wife  Manekbai.  He  was 
educated  at  Elphinstone  College  where  he 
remained  as  a  teacher  and  became  the  first  Indian 
professor  with  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  (1854).  He 
established  a  newspaper,  Rast  Goftar,  in  1 85 1 ;  he 
was  active  in  reform  societies,  being  a  founding 
member  of  the  Bombay  Association  (1852). 

A  partner  in  Cama  &  Co.,  Naoroji  opened  an 
English  branch  in  1855,  the  first  Indian  firm  to  be 
established  in  England,  and  combined  commerce 
with  poHtics  until  1881.  He  was  professor  of 
Gujarati  at  Universit}  College  London 
(1856-65).  He  persuaded  Indian  princes  to  fund 
the  East  India  Association  (1866)  which  gave  him 
a  platform  for  his  campaign  to  open  the  Indian 
Civil  Senice  to  Indians  and  for  publicizing  his 
'drain  theorv',  which  presented  British  rule  as  a 
drain  on  the  financial  resources  of  India.  The 
fullest  account  of  this  theon  is  in  his  Pmert)'  and 
un-British  rule  in  India  (1901).  The  gaekwar  of 
Baroda  made  him  diwan  in  1873  but  Naoroji  left 
after  thirteen  unhappy  months.  He  sened  on 
the  Bombay  Corporation  (1875-6,  1881-5)  and 
accepted  nomination  as  Indian  representative  on 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  (1885-6).  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress  in  1885  and  presided  at  the  1886  and 
1893  sessions. 

An  unsuccessful  Liberal  candidate  for  IIol- 
born  in  1886,  Naoroji  was  adopted  for  Central 
Finsbury  after  a  struggle  within  the  constituency 
party  (1888).  I  Ic  gained  public  sympathy  after  the 
third  .Marquess  of  Salisbur> ,  the  prime  minister, 
doubted  that  'a  British  constituency  would  elect  a 
black  man'.  He  was  elected  to  the  Commons  by 
2,961  votes  to  2,956  in  1892,  which  brought  him 
great  popularity  in  India. 

In  the  Commons  he  devoted  himself  to  Indian 
affairs  with  an  emphasis  on  finance  and  on  open- 
ing the  Indian  Civil  Senice  to  Indians,  lie  was 
a.ssiduous,  if  rarely  successful,  in  using  questions 
(o  obtain  information  on  Indian  affairs.  I  le  lost 
his  scat  in  the  Consenative  landslide  of  1H95. 1  le 
served  as  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  on 
Indian  expenditure  (1895- 1900)  but  he  made  an 
error  in  appearing  as  a  wiine.ss  before  the  other 


commissioners.  He  signed  a  minorit)  report.  In 
1906  he  stood  tor  North  Lambeth,  where  he  split 
the  Liberal  vote  and  came  third.  Naoroji  was  pre- 
sident of  the  nvent\ -second  session  of  the  Indian 
National  Congress  in  1906  when  he  tried,  with- 
out great  success,  to  heal  the  split  between 
extremists  and  moderates.  He  retired  in  1907  to 
Versova,  near  Bombay.  Bombay  University  be- 
latedly awarded  him  an  honorarx  LLD  in  191 6. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  Naoroji  married  Gulbai, 
the  seven-year-old  daughter  of  Sorabji  Shroff,  a 
Parsi  priest.  She  died  in  19 10.  They  had  one  son, 
who  died  in  1893,  and  two  daughters.  Naoroji 
died  in  Bombay  30  June  191 7. 
|A.  Moin  Zaidi  (ed.).  The  Grand  Little  Man  of  India: 
Dadabhai  \aoruji,  Speeches  i5  Writings^  1985-8;  R.  P. 
Masani,  Dadabhai  Xaoroji:  the  Grand  Old  Man  of  India, 
1939;  R.  P.  Patwardhan  (ed.),  Dadabhai  Xaoroji  Corre- 
spondence, 1977;  autobiographical  remarks  in  his  evi- 
dence to  the  royal  commission  on  Indian  expenditure.) 
David  I  .favis  Jonf.s 

NEILE,  Sir  Paul  (1613-1685  6),  courtier,  scien- 
tific patron,  and  founder  member  of  the  Royal 
Societv',  was  born  in  \\  estminster,  where  he  was 
baptized  11  May  161 3.  His  father  was  Richard 
Neile  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
and  later  archbishop  of  York.  He  was  admitted  a 
fellow -commoner  at  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1627,  matriculating  in  1628  and  gra- 
duating B.A  in  1 63 1.  He  was  knighted  by  Charles 
I  at  Bishopthorpe,  his  lather's  palace  near  \ Ork, 
on  27  May  1633,  being  described  as  of  I  lutton 
Bonville,  an  estate  near  Northallerton  which  he 
held  until  at  least  1667.  As  a  measure  of  the 
regard  in  which  the  family  was  held  by  the  king, 
Archbishop  Neile  was  able  to  secure  a  royal  par- 
don for  his  son  when  Sir  Paul  was  indicted  lor  the 
manslaughter  of  a  carman  and  other  felonies  in 
January-  1636. 

Neile  was  returned  for  Ripon  in  the  Short  Par- 
liament of  April-.May  1640,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  gentry  who  signed  the  Yorkshire 
engagement  for  the  support  of  the  Royalist  cause. 
During  the  Protectorate  he  was  associated  with 
the  circle  of  natural  philosophers  and  inalluniati- 
cians  at  Oxford  which  centred  around  Seth  \\  ard 
(q.v. I,  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  and  John 
VVilkins  |q.v.|,  warden  of Wadhani  College.  The 
young  (Sir)  Christopher  Wren  was  a  part  ol  this 
group,  as  was  Neile's  son  \\  illiam,  who  entered 
VVadham  as  a  gentleman-commoner  in  1652. 
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Neile's  particular  contribution  was  the  pro- 
vision of  the  longest  and  most  powerful  tele- 
scopes that  had  been  produced  in  England  for 
Ward's  obsenator\  at  Wadham,  and  these  were 
used  by  Wren  in  developing  his  theor\  of  Saturn's 
rings.  They  were  constructed  by  the  prominent 
London  optical  craftsman  Richard  Reeve,  at 
White  Waltham,  Berkshire,  a  propertv  leased  by 
Neile  from  1653,  and  Neile  is  credited  by  Wren 
with  the  detailed  direction  of  Reeve's  work.  The 
most  impressive  telescope,  of  36-feet  focus,  was 
provided  for  Wren's  use  when  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College, 
London,  in  1657.  To  the  diarist  John  Evelyn, 
wrhing  in  1656,  Neile  was  'Sir  P.  Neale  famous 
for  his  optic-glasses'.  The  Gresham  telescope 
was  demonstrated  to  Charles  II  in  October  1660 
and  then  at  the  king's  request  was  moved  to  the 
garden  at  Whitehall  Palace.  Further  telescopes 
were  made  for  use  as  diplomatic  and  royal  gifts. 

Neile  was  one  of  the  twelve  members  at  the 
November  1660  foundation  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  pla\ed  a  prominent  part  in  the 
society's  business  in  the  late  1660s  and  early 
1670s,  but  although  he  remained  associated  with 
practical  optics  his  only  communication  was  a 
'Discourse  on  Cider'  which  was  printed  by  John 
Evelyn  [q.v.]  in  his  Sylvu  of  1664.  He  became  a 
gentleman  usher  to  the  pri\T  chamber  in  1662, 
and  his  influence  with  the  king  was  of  continuing 
value  to  the  society . 

He  inherited,  but  then  dissipated,  his  father's 
fortune.  1  lis  financial  interests  appear  to  have 
been  in  land  and  minerals.  In  1 670  he  w  as  one  of 
the  original  ad\  enturers  listed  in  the  royal  charter 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  is  noted  in 
Treasury  records  from  1671  as  a  member  of  a 
number  of  official  commissions,  notably  as  a 
commissioner  for  appeals  in  excise.  From  1673  to 
1677  he  was  MP  for  Newark,  but  he  did  not  sit. 

I  le  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Gabriel  Clarke, 
archdeacon  of  Durham.  Their  first  son  William 
[q.v.],  a  mathematician  of  distinction,  was  born  in 
1637  at  Bishopthorpe.  .\  second  son,  Richard, 
disinherited  by  Sir  Paul  because  of  his  involve- 
ment in  escapades  considered  discreditable  to  the 
family,  subsequently  became  sheriff  of  Northum- 
berland and  was  knighted  in  1686.  There  were 
two  daughters.  In  his  will  of  1682  Neile  is 
recorded  as  resident  at  Codnover  Castle,  Derby- 
shire. He  died  in  London  before  February  1686, 
with  Margaret,  dowager  Countess  of  .Marlbor- 
ough (widow  of  William  Ley,  fourth  and  last  Earl) 
as  sole  executrix. 

[M.  Hunter,  The  Royal  Societ)'  and  its  Felloms,  1982;  H. 
Hartley  (ed.),  The  Royal  Sodety,  i960,  pp.  159-65;  R. 
Surtees,  'The  Hislor\' . . .  of  Durham,  1816-44;  ^^  Hunter 
and  S.  Schaffer  (eds.),  Robert  Hooke:  \'eiv  Studies,  1989, 
pp.  33-61;  lictoria  hhlor)'  of  the  Counties  of  England , 
Berkshire,  vol.  iii,  1923,  Yorkshire  \orth  Riding,  vol.  i, 


1914;   Calendar  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  Calendar  of 
Treasun'  Books. \  A.  D.  C.  Simpson 

NETTLEFOLD,  Joseph  Henry  (1827-1881), 
screw  manufacturer,  was  born  in  London  19 
September  1827,  the  son  of  John  Sutton  Netde- 
fold  ( 1 792-1 866)  and  his  wife  Martha  Chamber- 
lain (1794-1866),  both  Unitarians.  What  was  to 
become  the  future  firm  of  Guest,  Keen  &  Nettle- 
fold  (GKN)  began  when  John  Nettlefold  opened 
an  ironmonger's  shop  at  54  High  Holborn,  Lon- 
don, in  1823,  and  in  1826  a  water-mill  at  Sun- 
bury  -on-Thames  to  make  iron  wood-screws;  this 
was  followed  in  1834  by  a  steam-powered  factory 
in  Basker\'ille  Place  off  Broad  Street  in  Bir- 
mingham, the  centre  of  the  screw  trade. 

The  crucial  breakthrough  came  in  1854,  with 
the  purchase  of  the  United  Kingdom  rights  of  an 
-American  patent  for  the  manufacture,  by  steam 
machinery,  of  a  revolutionary  wood-screw  with  a 
pointed  end  which  acted  as  its  own  gimlet.  John 
Netdefold  needed  £30,000  to  buy  the  patent  and 
to  begin  manufacture;  his  wife's  brother,  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  invested  £10,000,  becoming  an 
equal  partner  in  Netdefold  &  Chamberlain,  and 
sending  his  own  son,  also  named  Joseph  [q.v.],  to 
look  after  the  investment.  The  older  generadon  of 
both  families  remained  in  London;  the  new  part- 
nership was  managed  by  Joseph  Nettlefold,  his 
elder  brother  Edward,  and  the  younger  Joseph 
Chamberlain.  .A  factory  was  built  in  I  leath  Street, 
Smethwick,  on  the  canal  and  railway  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Birmingham;  it  comprised  20,000  square 
feet  in  two  single-storey  sheds.  By  1864  it  had 
600  employees. 

When  the  Chamberlains  left  the  firm  in  1874, 
Joseph  Nettlefold  moved  into  the  void  thus 
created.  In  1878,  on  his  brother's  death,  he 
became  chairman,  and  prime  mover  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  limited  liability  company  in  1880.  By 
then,  the  Smethwick  factory  had  trebled  in  size, 
and  new  offices  had  been  built  in  Broad  Street.  It 
was  Joseph,  too,  who  organized  the  building  up  of 
the  firm's  virtual  monopoly  of  the  wood-screw 
trade  in  Britain.  These  two  operations  went 
together,  for  additional  capital  was  needed  to  buy 
up  competitors,  and  iron  and  wire  suppliers.  The 
neighbouring  firm,  Birmingham  Screw,  was 
acquired;  this  permitted  further  extension  at 
Smethwick. 

Not  much  is  known  of  Joseph  Nettlefold's 
personality.  He  was  educated  in  a  Nonconformist 
academy;  his  abilities  lay  in  mathematics,  engin- 
eering, and  business  administration.  An  obituary 
said  that  his  tastes  were  simple,  and  that  he  was 
'wholly  free  from  a  sense  of  personal  importance'. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Mecha- 
nical Engineers  in  1 860.  He  left  a  gross  estate  of 
£287,887,  plus  twenty  -five  pictures  by  David  Cox 
[q.v.],  which  he  left  to  the  Birmingham  Art  Gal- 
lery (on  condition  that  it  opened  on  Sundays).  He 
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also  left  /!i,ooo  to  the  King's  Heath  and  Moseley 
Institute. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  business  capacity-,  and 
his  leadership  established  the  prosperit>  of  the 
company  for  a  decade  after  his  death;  thereafter  it 
declined,  until  it  was  acquired  by  Arthur  Keen,  of 
Guest,  Keen  &  Co.,  in  1902. 

In  1867  Nettlefold  married  a  Catholic,  Mary- 
Maria  Seaborne  (1835-^.1886  7),  who  had 
worked  in  the  Broad  Street  warehouse,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  shoe  manufac- 
turer at  36  Milk  Street,  London.  They  had  three 
daughters,  none  of  whom  was  connected  with  the 
family  business.  Netdefold  died  of  an  apopletic 
seizure,  22  November  1 88 1 ,  at  his  Scottish  home, 
.-yiean  House,  near  Pidochry,  Perthshire. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  1 882; 
Edgar  Jones,  .4  Hislor}'  ofGKX,  Volume  One:  Innovation 
and  Enterprise  ij$g~igi8,  1987;  D.  J.Jeremy  (ed.),D;f- 
tionary  of  Business  Biography,  vol.  iv,  1985;  private 
information.]  Barbar.\  M.  D.  Smith 

NEVILL,  L.\DV  Dorothy  Fanny  (1826-1913), 
hostess,  hordculturist,  and  collector,  was  born  i 
.■\pril  1826  at  II  Berkeley  Square,  London.  She 
w  as  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  Horatio  \\  alpole,  third  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
.Augustus  Fawkener,  envoy  extraordinarv  at  St 
Petersburg  and  close  friend  of  Empress  Cather- 
ine, and  minister  plenipotentiary  in  Lisbon  and 
Florence.  She  spent  her  childhood  at  the  family 
seats  at  VV'olterton  in  Norfolk  and  Ilsington  in 
Dorset,  and  the  house  in  Berkeley  Square.  She 
received  no  formal  educadon,  but  was  taught  Ita- 
lian, P'rench,  Greek,  and  Latin  by  an  excellent 
governess. 

Lady  Dorothy  was  a  lively  and  captivating 
young  girl,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portrait  by  G.  V. 
Watts  (q.v.),  painted  in  P'lorence  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  In  1847  she  married  Reginald  Henry 
Nevill  (died  1878),  a  distant  relation;  he  was 
twenty  years  her  senior,  and  had  inherited  con- 
siderable wealth  from  a  VV  alpole  uncle.  I  le  was 
the  son  of  Cieorge  I  lenry  Nevill,  in  holy  orders 
(the  son  of  George  Nevill,  first  Earl  of  Aberga- 
venny), and  his  wife  Caroline  Walpole.  They  had 
.six  children,  four  of  whom  (one  daughter  and 
three  sons)  sur\'ived  to  adulthood. 

In  1 85 1  the  Ncvills  acquired,  in  addition  to 
their  London  hou.se,  an  estate  in  Su.ssex  known  as 
Dangstein,  with  a  large  neo-Cirecian  mansion, 
built  in  the  1830s.  Reginald  looked  after  the  large 
estate,  while  Lady  Dorothy  took  charge  of  the 
house  and  the  twenty-three-acre  garden.  The 
latter  scMjn  became  celebrated  in  horticultural  cir- 
cles, particularly  for  the  collection  of  exotics, 
housed  in  its  seventeen  hothouses,  which  were 
the  subject  of  no  less  than  twelve  articles  '\n  the 
gardening  press.  Lady  Dorothy  soon  struck  up  a 
friendship  with  Sir  William  I  looker  |q.v.|  at  Kew, 


with  whom  she  exchanged  plants  and  letters;  and 
the  relationship  continued  with  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor. Sir  Joseph  Hooker  [q.v.|.  She  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  most  of  the  leading  horticul- 
turalists  of  the  dme,  and  was  able  to  provide 
Charles  Darwin  [q.v.]  with  a  number  of  rare 
plants. 

As  well  as  these  exodcs,  the  garden  at  Dang- 
stein, tended  by  thirty-four  gardeners,  had  one  of 
the  earliest  herbaceous  borders,  a  pinetum,  exodc 
birds  and  animals,  a  flock  of  pigeons  with  Chinese 
whisdes  attached  to  their  tails  (Lady  Dorothy's 
'aerial  orchestra'),  a  silkworm  farm,  and  a 
museum  with  some  of  her  numerous  collec- 
dons — snuffboxes,  corset  buttons,  silhouettes, 
wax  medallions,  lockets,  and  many  similar 
objects.  .As  well  as  these  trivia,  Lady  Dorothy  was 
a  serious  collector  of  eighteenth-centurv  por- 
celain and  pictures,  particularly  anything  relating 
to  her  ancestor,  Horace  Walpole,  fourth  Earl  of 
Orford  [q.v.]. 

Above  all,  she  collected  people:  anyone  of  dis- 
tinction— politicians,  writers,  artists,  scientists, 
and  soldiers — all  were  welcome  at  her  salon  and 
her  dinner  table.  They  were  well  entertained,  for 
she  was  described  by  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  [q.v.]  as 
'the  finest  female  wit  of  her  age'.  In  polidcs  she 
was  a  Conservative;  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  a  life- 
long friend;  but  so  too  was  the  Radical,  Richard 
Cobden  [q.v.].  .After  her  husband  died  in  1878 
she  moved  to  Stillyans,  in  East  Sussex,  where  she 
also  had  a  garden,  but  thereafter  most  of  her 
entertaining  was  done  in  London. 

As  well  as  a  book  on  silkworms,  and  another  on 
her  Walpole  ancestors,  she  wrote  (with  assistance 
from  her  son  Ralph)  three  autobiographical 
volumes:  The  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Dorothy  Na'ill 
(1906),  Leaves  from  the  Notebooks  of  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  (1907),  and  Under  Five  Reigns  (19 10). 
These  three  fat  volumes  of  anecdote  and  remi- 
niscence are  a  useful  source  for  biographers  and 
historians  of  the  period,  and  provide  an  insight 
into  the  lifestv  le  of  the  \  ictorian  and  Edwardian 
upper  classes.  She  died  24  March  1913  at  her 
home  in  Charles  Street,  London. 

(Ralph  Nevill,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Dorothy  .Neiill, 
1 919;  (juy  Nevill,  Exotic  Groi'es:  a  Portrait  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Wrill,  1984;  K.  Gosse,  'I.ady  Dorothy  Nevill', 
Fortnightly  Raiew,  vol.  ci,  191 4,  pp.  277-87;  W.  R. 
Trotter,  'The  (ilasshouses  at  Danjjstein  ami  their  Con- 
tents', Garden  Histor)',  vol.  \\\,  i<)88,  pp.  71-89.] 

W .  R.  Troitk.r 

NEWBIGIN,  Marion  Isabel  (1869-1934),  bio- 
logist, geographer,  and  editor,  was  born  in  Aln- 
wick, one  of  five  daughters  and  three  sons  in  the 
family  of  James  Lesslie  Newbigin,  pharmacist. 
She  studied  at  the  l.dinburgh  Association  lor  the 
University  Education  of  Women,  and  then  at 
University  College,  Aberystwyth,  and  at  the 
extramural   School   of  Medicine   for   Women, 
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Edinburgh.  In  1893  she  took  a  University  of  Lon- 
don B.Sc;  she  was  awarded  a  D.Sc.  (London)  in 
1898.  Her  sister  Maude  Newbigin,  who  gra- 
duated from  Edinburgh  University  in  1893,  later 
ser\'ed  as  lecturer  in  history  and  deputy  principal 
of  the  Day  Training  College,  Portsmouth.  A  third 
sister,  Alice  Newbigin,  held  a  post  at  the  Edin- 
burgh College  of  Agriculture.  All  five  of  the 
daughters  of  James  Newbigin  were  strong  sup- 
porters of  the  feminist  cause. 

While  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  Marion  New- 
bigin had  come  under  the  influence  of  J.  Arthur 
I'hompson,  whom  she  later  succeeded  as  lecturer 
in  biologv'  and  zoology  at  the  School  of  Medicine 
for  Women.  She  was  a  distinguished  teacher  and 
an  outstanding  lecturer.  Her  original  research  at 
this  period,  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  concerned  studies 
on  coloration  in  plants,  crustaceans,  and  fish. 
Several  papers  resulted  from  this  work,  some 
being  joint  publications  with  N.  D.  Paton  and 
other  collaborators.  Her  monograph.  Colour  in 
Nature,  appeared  in  1898.  Her  second  book.  Life 
by  the  Sea  Shore  ( 1 90 1 ),  which  resulted  from  work 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Station,  Millport, 
remained  a  classic  for  many  years. 

In  1902  she  became  editor  of  the  Scottish  Geo- 
graphical Magazine,  the  position  she  held  till  her 
death.  Her  career  in  geography  began  at  a  time 
when,  in  Britain,  this  field  was  still  among  the  less 
fully  organized  of  the  sciences.  Indeed,  she  has 
been  described  as  one  of  the  founders  of  modern 
British  geography.  Coming  to  the  subject  by  way 
of  the  biological  sciences,  she  stressed  the  value 
of  biological  principles  applied  to  human  geogra- 
phy. She  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  British  geogra- 
phers whose  interests  covered  the  whole  range  of 
the  field,  and  this  breadth  is  reflected  in  her  many 
writings.  Her  Animal  Geography  (19 13)  and  OrJ- 
nance  Surveys  Maps  (191 3)  were  pioneering  works. 
Aftertnath  (1920),  dealing  with  the  territorial 
questions  raised  by  the  Versailles  settlement,  was 
a  remarkable  essay  in  political  geography.  Her 
most  valuable  contributions,  however,  were  prob- 
ably those  relating  to  the  Mediterranean  region; 
they  included  Geographical  Aspects  of  Balkan  Prob- 
lems (1915)  and  Southern  Europe  (1932),  her  last 
major  publication.  She  travelled  widely,  and  in 
Frequented  ^Vays  (1922)  expressed  the  hope  that 
'something  of  the  intense  joy  of  travel  shines 
through  the  pages'. 

Much  of  Marion  Newbigin's  work  was  directly 
educational,  and  her  An  Introduction  to  Physical 
Geography  (191 2)  remained  a  student  stand-by 
for  many  years.  She  long  acted  as  examiner  in 
geography  for  various  institutions,  and  her 
influence  on  the  training  of  the  next  generation  of 
students  of  geography  was  substantial.  She  sened 
as  president  of  the  geographical  section  of  the 
British  Association  in  1922.  An  able  and  accom- 
plished editor,  she  guided  the  evolution  of  the 


Scottish  Geographical  A^agazine  for  o\er  three 
decades.  Under  her  leadership  it  became  one  of 
the  most  respected  periodicals  in  the  field. 

Her  home  in  Edinburgh  was  shared  with  her 
sisters  Hilda  and  Alice,  and  later,  on  her  retire- 
ment, Maude.  Marion  Newbigin  died  in  Edin- 
burgh 20  July  1934. 

(Obituaries  in  Scullish  Geographical  Magazine,  vol.  1, 
1934,  pp.  331-3,  and  Geographical  Revievp,  vol.  xxiv, 
1934,  p.  676;  V\  illiam  \.  Boog  VVatson,  'The  First  Eight 
Ladies',  Lniversity  of  Edinburgh  Journal,  \ol.  xxiii, 
1967-8,  pp.  227-34;  Edinburgh  University  archives.] 
Mary  R.  S.  Crf.fsf. 

NEWLANDS,  John  Alexander  Reina  (1837- 
1898),  chemist,  was  born  26  November  1837  in 
London,  the  second  son  of  the  Revd  William 
Newlands,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  his  wife 
Mar\'  Sarah  Reina.  His  early  education  came 
chiefly  from  his  father,  but  in  1856  he  enrolled  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Chemistn*  and  studied  for  a 
year  under  .-\.  VV.  von  Hoffmann,  before  becom- 
ing assistant  chemist  to  J.  T.  Way  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Societ>.  He  energetically  supported 
various  social  reforms  in  England,  and  in  1 860  he 
spent  several  months  with  British  volunteers 
fighting  for  Garibaldi  in  the  Risorgimento  (his 
mother  was  of  Italian  descent).  From  1 864  he  was 
a  consulting  analytical  chemist  in  London;  he  also 
taught  at  St  Saviour's  Grammar  School,  the 
School  of  Medicine  for  Women,  and  the  City  of 
London  College.  In  1868  he  became  chief 
chemist  in  a  sugar  refinerv  at  the  \  ictoria  docks, 
owned  by  James  Duncan,  with  w  hom  he  devised 
and  patented  several  technical  improvements. 
The  business  eventually  declined,  and  in  1886  he 
returned  to  private  practice,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  B.  E.  R.  Newlands.  He  remained 
interested  in  sugar:  the  brothers,  with  C.  G.  W. 
Lock,  published  Sugar:  a  Handbook  for  Planters 
and  Refiners  (1888),  based  on  an  earlier  work  by 
Lock  and  others. 

Despite  his  marginal  position  in  the  academic 
world,  Newlands  earned  a  place  in  chemical  his- 
tor>'  by  his  partial  anticipation  of  D.  I  Mende- 
leyev's  periodic  law,  developed  in  several  papers 
in  the  Chemical  Xem  between  1863  and  1866 
(republished  in  his  On  the  Discover)'  of  the  Periodic 
Law,  1884).  Though  unaware  of  A.  de  Chan- 
courtois'  general  classification  of  the  elements, 
Newlands  knew  that  J.  B.  Dumas  had  identified 
'families'  of  similar  elements  and  noted  numeri- 
cal relationships  among  their  atomic  weights.  On 
listing  the  known  elements  in  order  of  ascending 
atomic  weight,  Newlands  found  several  groups 
with  similar  properties  located  at  inter\'als  of  eight 
steps  from  each  other,  and  accordingly  proposed 
his  'law  of  octaves'  in  1865.  His  ideas  met  with 
opposition  and  even  ridicule — G.  C.  Foster  sug- 
gested ironically  that  he  should  arrange  the 
elements  in  alphabetical  order — and  the  Chemi- 
cal Societ>-  refused  to  publish  them  in  its  Journal. 
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Newlands's  tables  did  contain  errors  and  anoma- 
lies, but  after  1869,  when  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  studies  by  Mendeleyev  and  J. 
Lothar  Meyer  began  to  appear,  he  argued  for  rec- 
ognition of  his  priorit\ .  \Mien  the  Royal  Society- 
awarded  Mendeleyev  and  Lothar  Meyer  its  Da\y 
medal  for  the  discover)-  of  the  periodic  law.  New- 
lands  renewed  his  campaign;  he  eventually 
received  the  Da\y  medal  in  1887,  but  was  never 
elected  FRS. 

Newlands  died  29  July  1898  at  his  home  in 
Lower  Clapton,  London.  He  left  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son. 

[Obituar.  in  Salure,  vol.  Iviii,  1898,  pp.  395-6;  W .  .\. 
Smeaton,  'Centenarv  of  the  Law  of  Octaves',  JoKr?w/o/ 
the  Royal  Institute  of  Clianistry\  vol.  Ixxwiii,  1964,  pp. 
271-4;  J.  \'.  \'an  Spronsen,  The  Periodic  System  of  the 
Elements,  1969,  pp.  102-16;  C.  C.  Gillispie  {td.).  Dic- 
tionary of  Scientific  Biography,  vol.  x,  1974.] 

MiCH.\EL  A.  Sutton 

NEWTON,  Benjamin  Wills  (i 807-1 899),  Ply- 
mouth Brother,  was  born  in  Devonport,  Ply- 
mouth, 12  December  1807,  the  only  child  of 
Quaker  parents,  Benjamin  Newton,  a  draper  of 
Plymouth  dock  who  died  ten  days  before  the  birth 
of  his  son,  and  his  widow  .*\nna,  a  daughter  of 
Roger  Treffn  of  Los^vithiel,  with  whom  Newton 
lived  until  the  age  of  twelve.  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar  schools  of  Lostvvithiel  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  tutored  by  the  Revd  Thomas  Byrth 
[q.v.]  of  Diptford,  before  matriculating  at  Oxford 
in  1824.  VVTien  only  eighteen  he  became  a  fellow 
of  Exeter  College  in  1826,  two  years  before 
obtaining  first-class  honours  in  classics.  He  was 
allowed  to  take  his  degree  only  in  1829. 

\x  Oxford,  influenced  by  H.  B.  Bulteel  [q.v.], 
he  experienced  an  evangelical  conversion  which 
brought  him  into  a  circle  of  somewhat  radical 
piet).  In  1 83 1  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  taking 
holy  orders  and  was  also  involved  in  the  removal 
of  (Cardinal)  J.  H.  Newman  [q.v.]  from  the  local 
secretaryship  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
His  marriage  in  1832  to  Hannah  Abbott  (a 
daughter  of  John  .Abbott,  a  flour  merchant  of  Ply- 
mouth) was  only  the  ostensible  reason  for  the 
vacation  of  his  fellowship  in  the  same  year,  as  he 
had  already  in  effect  seceded. 

Back  in  Plymouth  he  worked  with  J.  N.  Darby 
(q.v.)  and  became  a  leader  of  the  newly  formed 
communit)-  at  Providence  Chapel  who  were  soon 
nicknamed  'Plymouth  Brethren'.  I  le  was  an  elder 
of  the  assembly  in  Raleigh  .Street,  Plymouth,  until 
1840,  and  when  the  church  moved  to  l^brington 
Street  he  was  an  elder  there  until  i  S47. 1  lis  ener- 
gies were  mainly  given  to  evangelism  and  the 
study  of  prophecy,  but  he  also  tirelessly  opposed 
the  teaching  of  (Catholics,  lr\'ingites,  and  the 
Quakers  whose  communion  he  had  earlier  aban- 
doned. Of  his  (Quaker  relatives  who  followed  him 
in  this  course,  S.  P.  Tregelles  [q.v.j  and  liic 
hanker  Samuel  Lloyd  were  the  most  prominent. 


His  writings  included  Thoughts  un  the  Apocalypse 

(1843). 

In  1847  Darby  and  other  Brethren  who  had 
previously  been  critical,  both  of  his  eschatology 
and  his  authoritarian  st\le  of  leadership,  accused 
Newton  of  Christological  heresy.  The  death  of 
his  wife  in  1846  and  the  acrimony  of  controversy 
led  Newton  to  leave  Plymouth  in  December 
1847.  He  moved  to  London,  where  for  many 
years  he  regularly  preached  in  a  chapel  in  Bays- 
water.  His  published  writings  were  valued  by  a 
wide  circle  of  biblical  students  but  his  later  life 
was  spent  in  a  secluded  retirement. 

His  second  wife  Maria  whom  he  married  in 
1849  ^'3s  the  daughter  of  William  Hawkins  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Senice.  Their  only  child  .Maria 
died  in  1855.  Newton  died  in  Tunbridge  Wells 
26  June  1899. 

[H.  H.  Rowdon,  The  Origins  of  the  Brethren,  182^-1850, 
1967;  T.  C.  F.  Stunt,  'John  Henr\  Newman  and  the 
Evangelicals',  7<"'"m/  of  Ecclesiastical  Histor)\  vol.  xxi, 
1970;  Newton's  papers  in  Christian  Brethren  archive, 
John  Rylands  Universit>  Library,  Manchester.] 

Ti.MOTtn  C.  F.  Stunt 

NICHOLLS,Josias  (1553-1639),  Nonconform- 
ing minister  and  publicist,  was  born  in  Canter- 
bury in  1553,  the  son  of  George  Nicholls,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  oligarchy.  At  the  local  cath- 
edral grammar  school  he  was  exposed  to  the 
distinctly  Protestant  influence  of  the  masters 
Anthony  Rush  [q.v.]  and  John  Gresshop,  and  he 
proceeded  to  Oxford.  His  first  cure  was  at  Yald- 
ing  in  the  Medway  valley,  where  he  succeeded  the 
radical  printing  preacher  John  Strovvd.  In  1580 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Eastwell  near 
Ashford  by  Nicholas  St  Leger,  a  staunchly  Prot- 
estant gentleman  who  had  denounced  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  Parliament  as  that  'monstrous 
huge  dragon  and  mass  of  the  earth',  and  who  had 
married  the  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Finch  [q.v.], 
whose  manor-house  dominated  this  tiny  parish  of 
fifteen  households  and  seventy-two  communi- 
cants. 

The  small  scale  of  Nicholls's  parochial  obli- 
gations in  Eastwell  was  out  of  proportion  with  his 
leading  role  among  'the  ministers  of  Kent'  who 
confronted  .Archbishop  John  \\  hitgift  [q.v.]  and 
his  drive  for  c()nfi)rmity.  I  le  was  denounced  in 
1584  as  the  'ring-leader'  of  those  clergymen  in 
Kent  who  opposed  subscription  to  the  Three 
Articles,  \\  hitgift's  standard  of  conformity,  and 
who  favoured  further  relbrmation  of  the  C^hurch 
of  England.  By  his  own  admission,  he  was  'not 
one  of  the  hindmost'  in  taking  the  Puritan  cam- 
paign into  the  lobbies  of  Parliament  itself  and  he 
represented  Kent  at  a  synod  of  Puritan  ministers 
held  at  (Cambridge  in  September  15H7.  In  the 
1590s  he  favoured  a  tactic  of  moderation  in  the 
expectation  of  a  favourable  political  change.  I  le 
placed  his  hopes  first  in  Robert  Devereux,  second 
Earl  ol  Essex  [q.v.|,  to  whom  he  dedicated  An 
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Order  of  Househuld Instruction  (1596),  and  then  on 
James  VI,  to  whom  he  appealed  more  or  less 
directly  in  The  Plea  of  the  Innocent  (1602),  an 
account  of  the  variable  fortunes  of  the  godly  cause 
under  Elizabethan  rule.  This  book  included 
memorable  and  often  quoted  accounts  of 
NichoUs's  pastoral  experiences  in  Kentish  par- 
ishes, where  congregations  without  experience  of 
a  preaching  ministry  retained  a  vague  semi-Pela- 
gian religion  of  conventional  works  righteous- 
ness. The  consequence  of  what  NichoUs  may 
have  intended  as  a  politic  and  eirenical  statement 
was  suspension,  degradation,  and  imprisonment. 
In  1604  Nicholls  attended  the  Hampton  Court 
conference  as  an  obser\'er.  Two  years  later  he  was 
suspected  of  complicity  in  Thomas  VVhetenhall's 
A  Discourse  of  the  Abuses  Now  in  Question  in  the 
Churches  of  Christ  and  was  fined  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  Further  troubles  followed  in  16 14, 
when  Nicholls  was  again  prosecuted  in  the  Star 
Chamber  and  imprisoned  in  the  .Marshalsea  for 
opposition  to  the  forced  loan  of  that  year.  By  now 
he  made  his  living  as  a  schoolmaster,  in  Loose 
and  Maidstone.  It  is  significant  that  all  three  of 
this  sons,  Suretonhie,  Josias,  and  Repentance, 
laboured  in  the  same  profession,  doubtless  as 
frustrated  preaching  ministers.  Nonconformit\ 
persisted  in  the  Nicholls  dynast>  into  at  least  the 
third  generation.  Josias  Nicholls  ended  his  days  in 
London,  where  he  lived  in  the  parish  of  St  Man 
at  Bow.  He  died  in  1639. 

[Josias  Nicholls,.-///  Order (f Household Imlrmlion,  1596, 
The  Plea  oflhelnuocetil,  1602,  and  Almthums  Tiiilh  1602; 
Peter  Clark,  Josias  Nicholls  and  Religious  Radicalism, 
1553-1639',  _7«//n/<</  of  Ecclesiastical  Histor)\  vol.  vwiii, 
1977;  Patrick  Collinson,  The  Elizahethari  Puritan  Mme- 
ment,  1967.)  P.  Colli.nson 

NICHOLSON,  (Rosa)  Winifred  (i  893-1 981), 
painter  and  writer,  was  born  21  December  1893 
in  Oxford,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  two 
daughters  and  one  son  of  Charles  I  Ienr>  Roberts, 
MP,  of  Oxford,  and  his  wife  Cecilia  Maude, 
daughter  of  George  James  Howard,  ninth  Earl  of 
Carlisle  [q.v.].  She  studied  art  formally  at  the 
Byam  Shaw  School  of  .-Vrt  in  London  <.i9io-i4 
and  1918-19,  but  as  a  teenager  learned  much 
from  her  grandfather,  George  Howard,  a  self- 
taught  painter  who  befriended  the  artists  Edward 
Burne-Jones,  William  Morris  [qq.v.],  and  Gio- 
vanni Costa. 

In  1920  she  married  the  painter  Ben  (Benja- 
min Lauder)  Nicholson  [q.v.],  son  of  the  painter 
Sir  William  Newzam  Prior  Nicholson  [q.v.]  and 
his  wife  Mabel  Pr)de,  also  a  painter.  They  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Their  marriage  was  dis- 
solved in  1938  and  Ben  Nicholson  married  the 
sculptor  (Dame)  Barbara  llepworth  [q.v.],  but 
the  eighteen-year  working  partnership  that 
Winifred  and  Ben  Nicholson  shared  was  most 
fruitful  for  the  development  of  their  artistic 
careers. 


In  1924  Winifred  Nicholson  purchased  Banks- 
head,  a  stone  farmhouse  built  over  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  mile-castle  on  Hadrian's  wall,  and  this 
unusual  residence  remained  her  home  all  her  life. 
.Although  it  was  at  a  high  altitude  and  windswept, 
she  created  at  Bankshead  a  garden  full  of  her 
favourite  wild  flowers,  which  were  a  source  of 
inspiration  both  for  her  painting  and  her  w  riting. 

In  1925,  at  the  .Mayor  Galler\,  London,  she 
had  the  first  of  her  eighteen  one-woman  exhibi- 
tions, which  was  well  received  critically.  There 
was  a  major  retrospective  at  the  Tate  Gallen,  in 
1987.  During  the  years  1926  to  1935,  when,  with 
her  husband,  she  was  a  leading  member  of  and 
exhibitor  with  the  Seven  and  Five  Society,  her 
work  was  consistently  praised  for  its  idiosyncratic 
approach  to  light  and  colour,  which  can  be  seen  to 
be  her  most  important  artistic  legacy.  From  1926 
to  1930  she  shared  her  ideas  about  colour  with 
the  painter  Christopher  \\  ood  and  for  those  few 
years  their  work  looked  similar.  She  kept  to  a  nar- 
row range  of  subject-matter,  the  most  prominent 
being  a  composition  of  flowers  on  a  window- 
ledge  with  a  panoramic  landscape  beyond. 

Winifred  Nicholson's  ideas  on  colour  theorj- 
appeared  in  an  essay  entitled  'Unknown  Colour', 
published  in  Circle,  an  International  Sune)'  of  Con- 
structive Art  (ed.  J.  L.  Martin,  Ben  .Nicholson,  and 
Naum  Gabo),  in  1937.  In  this  she  stated  her 
belief  that  colour  was  not  tied  down  to  form  but 
instead  floated  free,  and  that  research  into  the 
nature  of  colour  would  lead  to  questions  'about 
being  itself.  Her  mind  was  of  an  imaginative  and 
spiritual  bent,  and  from  the  1930s  until  her  death 
she  was  an  ardent  Christian  Scientist.  This  led 
her  to  shun  alcohol  and  medical  establishments 
and  to  follow  a  practical,  independent,  and  dis- 
ciplined life.  She  designed  and  made  her  own 
clothes,  sometimes  colouring  the  fabric  with 
home-made  dyes;  this  gave  the  articles  a  most 
individual  st)le  and  character.  Her  pea-pod  soup 
and  her  manner  of  driving  were  legendar> . 

She  died  at  Bankshead  5  .\larph  1981,  three 
weeks  before  an  exhibition  of  new  paintings 
opened  in  London. 

[^\  inifred  Nicholson,  Tlower  Tales,  1976;  Judith  Collins, 
Uinifred  Sicholson,  Tate  Gallen  exhibition  catalogue, 
1987;  .Andrew  Nicholson  (ed.),  Lnknown  Colour:  Paint- 
ings, Letters,  Hrilings  b}'  Winifred  Sicholson,  1987;  private 
information.]  Jldith  Collins 

NICOL,  Williain  (r.i  768-1 851),  geologist, 
petrologist,  and  palaeontologist,  was  born  in 
Scotland  r.1768.  .As  the  inventor  of  the  'Nicol 
prism',  his  name  will  continue  to  be  remembered 
well  beyond  the  world  of  optical  physics,  but 
details  of  his  early  life  are  hard  to  discover.  He 
was  established  as  a  lecturer  in  natural  philosophy 
at  Edinburgh  Universitv  for  many  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  age  of  fifty  -eight  that  his  first 
publication  is  recorded,  when  his  work  on  the 
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structure  of  cnstals  culminated  in  his  report  'on  a 
method  of  so  far  increasing  the  divergence  of  the 
two  rays  in  a  calcareous  spar  that  only  one  image 
may  be  seen  at  a  time'  {Edinburgh  Sew  Philosophi- 
cal Journal,  vol.  vi,  1829).  In  this  he  described 
how,  by  splitting  a  parallelepiped  of  calcite  spar 
along  its  shorter  diagonal,  and  then  cementing 
the  halves  together  with  Canada  balsam  (having  a 
refractive  index  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  doubly  refracting  calcite  spar),  he  was  able  to 
separate  the  two  emergent  beams  so  widely  that 
they  could  be  used  independently.  Such  a  device 
was  quickly  appreciated  as  the  most  practical  way 
of  producing  polarized  light — of  great  value  in 
physical  optics  and  in  petrography. 

The  true  theor\-  of  the  Nicol  prism  was  not 
clearly  understood  even  by  its  inventor,  but  in  a 
neglected  paper  by  Edward  Sang  the  mathemat- 
ical theor>  is  given  completely  for  the  first  time; 
this  also  contains  a  suggestion,  made  forty-seven 
years  later  by  M.  E.  Bertrand  in  the  Comptes  Ren- 
dus,  that  a  polarizer  might  be  constructed  of  two 
glass  prisms  separated  by  a  suitably  placed  thin 
layer  of  Iceland  spar.  This  'Investigation  of  the 
Action  of  Nicol's  Polarising  Prism'  (1837)  was 
subsequently  published  in  full  {Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  x\'iii,  1891). 

His  work  in  geology-  was  of  equal  importance, 
since  he  developed  a  technique  for  viewing  slivers 
of  rock  directly  through  a  microscope  (by 
cementing  the  mineral  to  a  glass  plate  and  grind- 
ing it  to  an  extreme  thinness),  thus  allowing  its 
structure  to  be  visualized  by  direct  microscopy, 
rather  than  through  use  of  reflected  light,  which 
revealed  only  its  surface  qualities.  It  seems  that 
the  potential  of  this  new  method  was  not  realized 
in  petrolog)'  for  another  fort\'  years,  for  the  first 
printed  account  did  not  appear  until  1831,  in 
H.  T.  M.  Witham's  Observations  on  Fossil  Vege- 
tables, when  he  published  an  account  of  how  he 
prepared  the  many  thin  slices  of  fossil  wood  of 
which  a  microscopical  description  is  furnished  in 
the  text.  Nicol  explained  {Edinburgh  New  Philoso- 
phical Journal,  vol.  x\'i,  1834)  that  the  preparation 
of  thin  slices  of  fossil  wood  was  nothing  new,  for 
Sanderson,  an  Edinburgh  lapidary,  had  already 
obtained  transparent  sections  by  a  difficult  and 
uncertain  process.  What  was  new  about  Nicol's 
slicing  was  the  method,  and  this  led  immediately 
to  important  advances  in  palaeontology,  and 
eventually  to  the  opening  up  of  a  new  world  of 
discovery  for  petrology. 

He  published  a  number  of  articles  on  optics, 
petrology,  and  palaeontology',  largely  in  the  Edin- 
hurf(h  Nop  Philosophical  Journal;  and,  although  his 
many  innovations  did  not  receive  the  recognition 
they  dcscned,  his  eponymous  prism  ensured  that 
hi!»  name  was  not  forgotten. 

Nicol  died  in  l^dinburgh  2  September  1851. 
|C.  C.  (iilliipie  (cd.),  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Hinnraphy, 

Vd.  X,  1970.1  P.  M.    I  RFVOR-ROPKR 


NIHELL,  Elizabeth  {i-]2T,-post  1772),  midwife, 
was  born  in  London.  She  studied  midwifery  at 
the  Hotel-Dieu  in  Paris  under  Marie-Claude 
Pour  for  two  years  during  the  late  1740s.  As  a 
foreigner  she  had  great  difficulty  getting  admitted 
there  as  an  apprentice,  but  eventually  succeeded 
with  assistance  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  It  was 
an  impressive  practical  training,  for  a  handful  of 
apprentice  midwives  delivered  about  1,300 
women  everv'  year.  By  1754  she  was  back  in  Lon- 
don, living  in  Panton  Square  near  the  Haymarket 
with  her  husband,  Edward  Nihell,  who  practised 
surgery. 

Elizabeth  Nihell  deplored  the  growing  fashion 
for  men-midwives.  \nA  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Mid- 
wifery' (1760),  she  argued  that  male  practitioners 
lacked  patience  and  sensitivity,  and  were  too 
quick  to  resort  to  metal  instruments,  causing 
needless  infant  deaths.  She  also  condemned  the 
practice  of  paying  men-midwives  higher  fees  than 
women.  She  vigorously  criticized  William  Smellie 
[q.v.],  who  taught  midwifery  to  surgeons  using  a 
leather  mannequin,  but  she  also  considered  it 
unethical  to  oblige  poor  women  in  charitable 
institutions  to  give  birth  in  the  presence  of  male 
students.  Her  arguments  were  ridiculed  by 
Tobias  Smollett  [q.v.]  (a  former  pupil  of  Smel- 
lie's)  in  an  essay  in  the  Critical  Raiew  (1760), 
which  nevertheless  paid  her  the  compliment  of 
insinuating  that  her  husband  must  have  written 
the  book.  Elizabeth  Nihell's  defence  of  her  pro- 
fession helped  to  raise  public  awareness  of  an 
important  problem.  A  French  translation  of  her 
book,  updated,  was  published  in  1771. 

Elizabeth  Nihell  had  at  least  one  child.  That 
she  was  still  in  practice  near  the  Haymarket  in 
1772  is  indicated  by  a  list  of  London  midwives 
published  that  year. 

[London  Evening  Post y  21-3  Februan'  1754,  p.  3b;  anon.. 
The  Danger  and  Immodest}'  of  the  Present  Too  General  Cus- 
tom of  Unnecessarily  Employing  Alen-Ahdwives,  1772; 
J.  H.  Aveling,  English  Midwives:  their  /lislon'  and  Pros- 
pects, 1872;  H.  Carrier,  Origines  de  la  Matemite  de  Paris, 
1888;  P.  J.  KlukofT,  'Smollett's  Defence  of  Dr.  Smellie 
in  The  Critical  Review',  Medical  Histor)\  vol.  xiv,  1970; 
Jean  Vionm^on,  Midwives  and  Medical  Men,  1977.I 

Cathf.rini  Crawford 

NOEL,  Conrad  Ic  Dcspcnscr  Rodcn  (1869- 
1942),  Christian  socialist,  was  born  12  July  1869 
in  Kew,  the  eldest  son  and  second  of  the  three 
children  of  the  I  Ion.  Berkeley  Wrioihesley  Noel 
[q.v. I,  poet,  and  his  wife  Alice  Maria  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Paul  de  Broii,  the  Swiss  manager  of  a 
bank  in  Beirut.  I  lis  grandfather  was  the  first  Earl 
of  (iainsborough.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  his 
father  was  a  groom  of  the  prin'  chamber.  After 
verv'  unhappy  schooldays  at  Wellington  School 
and  Cheltenham  College,  he  went  to  Corpus 
(Christ!  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  rusticated 
from  Cambridge  for  a  year,  and  never  returned. 
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After  studying  with  Herman  Joynes,  he  went  on  to 
Chichester  Theological  College.  Ordained  in  the 
Church  of  England  in  1894,  he  held  a  number  of 
curacies,  including  one  at  St  Mary's,  Primrose 
Hill,  in  1904,  where  he  worked  under  Percy 
Dearmer  [q.v.j.  In  19 10  he  was  presented  to  the 
living  of  Thaxted  in  Essex. 

The  Thaxted  tradition  which  he  established 
consisted  of  three  features:  firsdy,  a  very  thor- 
oughgoing Christian  socialism;  secondly,  a 
marked  attention  to  music  and  all  that  went  with 
it;  and  thirdly,  a  liturgiological  care  for  distinct- 
ively English  medieval  antecedents. 

Noel  had  been  converted  to  socialism  at  Cam- 
bridge by  reading  The  Socialist  Cathechism  by 
James  Joynes,  and  after  hearing  Annie  Besant 
[q.v.]  speak  at  the  Cambridge  Union.  He  joined 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  also 
joined  the  Guild  of  St  Matthew  organized  by 
Stewart  Headlam  [q.v.].  Noel's  Christian  socia- 
lism saw  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  coming  state 
of  mankind  on  earth,  the  crown  of  social  evolu- 
tion, intended  by  God  from  the  ver\'  beginning  of 
creation  and  the  outcome  of  the  teaching  of  his 
son,  Jesus  Chrismatos;  if  only  mankind  would  lis- 
ten, and  practise  the  things  that  would  lead  to  it.  It 
was  what  his  successor.  Jack  Putterill,  used  to  call 
'God's  international  co-operative  commonwealth 
of  love  and  justice'.  All  current  affairs  in  the 
whole  world  of  lamentable  war  and  strife  needed 
to  be  weighed  in  this  balance.  Noel  was  unasha- 
medly 'political',  but  he  felt  that  being  'non-pol- 
itical' only  too  often  meant  in  practice  tacitly 
supporting  the  dominion  of  Mammon,  and  ignor- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  all 
over  the  world,  attitudes  which  were  not  in  his 
reading  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  could  only  too 
easily  lead  to  acquiescence  in  the  e\  il  done  by  the 
powers  of  this  world.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  not  some  impossible  dream,  but  had  all  the 
authority  of  evolution  behind  it — a  notion  similar 
to  that  of  the  French  Jesuit,  Teilhard  de  Chardin. 

In  his  younger  days  Noel  had  been  influenced 
by  F.  D.  Maurice  [q.v.],  who  had  said  'I  strongly 
believe  that  Christianity  is  the  foundation  of  all 
socialism,  and  that  socialism  is  the  necessary 
result  of  all  true  Christianity.'  In  later  years,  Noel 
was  from  1907  the  organizing  secretan*  of  the 
Church  Socialist  League,  which  Maurice  had 
founded  in  1906.  He  himself  founded  the  Cath- 
olic Crusade  in  1918.  He  had  known  all  the 
famous  Christian  socialists  of  his  generation. 

His  attention  to  music  was  notable.  Plainsong 
tunes  were  prominent,  and  there  was  an  orches- 
tra, nearly  all  of  whose  members  were  people 
from  Thaxted,  which  played  the  music  of  the 
liturgy  at  all  festivals.  Noel  also  encouraged  many 
musicians  to  settle  there,  notably  Gustav  Hoist 
[q.v.],  who  wrote  much  music  for  the  church, 
while  his  daughter,  Imogen  Hoist  [q.v.],  used  to 
conduct  the  orchestra.  As  part  of  his  revival  of  a 


medieval  atmosphere,  Noel  encouraged  morris 
dancing  outside  the  church. 

Thaxted  church  was  built  in  about  1340  and 
the  finishing  touches  were  made  in  the  1550s; 
with  its  magnificent  structure  it  could  easily  have 
been  the  cathedral  of  north-west  Essex  if  one 
had  ever  been  needed.  The  English  used  at 
Thaxted  was  based  on  the  researches  of  the 
Alcuin  Club,  Percy  Dearmer,  and  others.  As 
regards  the  furnishings,  Noel  was  greatly  helped 
bv  the  good  taste  of  his  wife,  and  the  architect 
Randall  Wells. 

Among  Noel's  many  books  were  Socialism  and 
Church  Histor)'  ( 1 9 1 0),  Byways  of  Beliefs  1 9 1 2),  and 
The  Battle  uj  the  Flags  (1922).  This  last  was  named 
because  he  had  hung  the  green  flag  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  and  also  the  red  flag  of  Russia  in  the 
church,  but  a  band  of  reactionary  students  from 
Cambridge  tore  them  down,  and  eventually  they 
were  condemned  as  illegal  by  a  consistory  court. 
Noel's  preaching  continued  as  before.  Then 
came  his  Life  of  Jesus  {1937)  and  /fiUi  the  Heretic 

(1939)- 

In  1894  Noel  married  Miriam  (died  1961), 
daughter  of  Walter  Greenwood,  singer.  They  had 
one  daughter.  From  1935  Noel  was  increasingly 
oppressed  by  the  diabetes  from  which  he  suf- 
fered, blindness,  and  a  cancerous  growth,  but 
nothing  could  dampen  his  spirits,  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  sing  the  liturgv',  he  learned  it  off 
by  heart.  He  died  22  July  1942  in  Thaxted. 

(Sidney  Dark  (ed.),  Conrad  Soel,  an  Autobiography,  1945; 
Reg^inaid  Gro\es,  Conrad  Soel  and  the  Thaxted  Mme- 
menl:  an  Adienlure  in  Christian  Socialism,  1967;  personal 
knowledge.)  Joseph  Needham 

NOELL,  Sir  Martin  (16 14-1665),  financier  and 
revenue  farmer,  was  baptized  in  Stafford  1 1 
March  161 4,  the  son  of  Edward  Noell  and  his 
wife  Grace,  also  born  Noell,  his  cousin.  He  had  at 
least  two  brothers  and  a  sister.  He  was  probably 
apprenticed  as  a  London  scrivener  and  continued 
to  be  an  active  member  of  the  Scriveners'  Com- 
pany throughout  his  life.  In  1648  he  was  ser\'ing 
as  a  commissioner  for  the  militia  and  for  the  col- 
lection of  tax  arrears  in  London,  by  which  time  he 
had  also  already  branched  out  into  commerce, 
being  recorded  as  a  shipowner. 

His  true  metier  appeared  in  165 1  with  his 
appointment  as  co-farmer  of  the  excise  on  salt;  he 
combined  this  with  actually  managing  the  salt- 
works in  North  and  South  Shields,  buttressing 
his  position  by  obtaining  quasi-monopoly  rights 
in  that  commodity.  During  the  course  of  the 
decade,  with  or  without  partners,  Noell  took  on 
the  farming  of  more  revenues,  and  in  1657-9  he 
was  co-postmaster-general  with  John  Thurloe 
[q.v.],  who  may  have  been  a  relative  by  marriage. 
Associated  with  Thomas  Povey  [q.v.]  in  trying  to 
promote  a  West  India  Company,  Noell  was  also 
active  in  the  Levant  and  East  India  Companies. 
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He  sat  for  his  home  town  of  Stafford  in  the 
second  Protectorate  ParHament  of  1656-8,  but  is 
recorded  as  a  more  active  speaker  in  the  1659 
Parliament  of  Richard  Cromwell  [q.v.].  He  spoke 
\igorously  in  support  of  the  protector's  Baltic 
polic>,  arguing  that  England's  commercial  inter- 
ests required  a  strong  anti-Dutch  and  so  pro- 
Swedish  stance,  even  at  the  risk  of  war.  Later  in 
the  session  Noell  had  to  defend  himself  against 
accusations  of  having  made  an  illicit  profit  out  of 
transporting  captured  Irish,  Scottish,  and  English 
Royalist  soldiers,  political  prisoners,  and  con- 
\icted  criminals  to  Barbados;  he  denied  not  the 
facts  of  such  transportation  but  the  allegations  of 
cruelty  and  profiteering  arising  therefrom.  He 
also  came  under  attack  in  his  capacitv  as  a 
revenue  farmer  and  would-be  monopolist.  A 
small  pointer  to  Noell's  wealth  is  his  having  paid 
£520  at  the  end  of  1657  to  avoid  becoming  an 
alderman  of  the  Cit\ . 

It  was  through  his  West  Indian  interests  that 
his  career  most  obviously  spanned  the  great  div- 
ide of  1660.  None  the  less,  his  fall  from  favour 
and  loss  of  revenue  farms  and  offices  under  the 
restored  Commonwealth  of  1659  may  have  been 
what  stood  him  in  best  stead  in  the  following  year, 
rather  than  secret  payments  to  the  Royalist  cause 
before  May  1660,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence 
beyond  inference. 

Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.]  was  a  little  surprised  at 
Noell's  knighthood  in  1662;  whether  it  is  suf- 
ficiently explained  by  the  resumption  of  his  dual 
role  as  West  India  lobbyist  and  revenue  farmer 
cum  government  creditor  remains  an  open  ques- 
tion. Noell  also  had  Irish  interests,  for  the  better 
protection  of  which  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  (from  1661  to  his  death).  The 
fact  of  his  eldest  son's  having  been  knighted 
within  a  month  of  Noell's  death  from  the  plague 
(on  29  September  1665  at  his  home  in  the  parish 
of  St  Olave  Jewrv',  London)  suggests  continuing 
royal  favour,  although  his  executors  did  not 
escape  unwelcome  attention  from  royal  revenue 
officials,  notably  in  connection  with  allegations  of 
his  having  profited  improperly  from  the  gains  of 
privateering — England  and  Spain  remaining 
technically  at  war  until  some  little  time  after  the 
Restoration.  Noell  was  sur\ived  by  five  sons,  two 
daughters,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  who  died  two 
weeks  after  his  own  death. 

I  listorians  have  differed  in  their  judgements  of 
Noell's  importance.  In  the  stor\-  of  relations 
between  government  and  city,  the  worlds  of  high 
politics  and  high  finance,  his  career  helps  to  fill 
the  gap  after  the  revenue  farmers  and  disbursing 
officials  of  early  Stuart  times  and  before  the  gold- 
smiths, pntto-bankers,  and  other  financial  fixers 
of  the  later  seventeenth  centur\'.  Noell  died  a  rich 
but  nol  fabulously  wealthy  man,  having  already 
settled  much  of  his  property  and  set  up  a  substan- 
tial charity  in  his  native  town. 


(G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  Slate's  Servants,  1973;  R.  Latham 
and  \\ .  Matthews  (eds.),  The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  1 1 
vols.,  1 970-83  ;.'ff/s  of  the  Privy  Council,  Colonial  Series; 
Calendars  of  State  Papers  Colonial;  Calendars  of  Treasury 
Books;].  B.  Beaxen,  Aldennen  of  London,  2  vols.,  1908; 
British  Librar%,  Additional  MS  1 141 1  and  MS  Egerton 

2345.1  G.  E.  AYL.V1F.R 

NORMAND,    Sir    Charles    William    Blyth 

(1889-1982),  meteorologist,  was  born  10  Sep- 
tember 1889  in  Edinburgh,  the  youngest  of  four 
sons  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  John  Hodge 
Normand,  pharmaceutical  chemist,  and  his  wife 
Man,-  Baxter,  the  daughter  of  a  ship's  captain; 
both  parents  were  natives  of  Fife.  He  entered  the 
Royal  High  School  in  Edinburgh  in  190 1 .  He  was 
awarded  a  Heriot  bursarv  to  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity in  1906,  and  in  191 1  took  his  MA  degree  with 
first-class  honours  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  also  the  B.Sc.  with  advanced 
chemistry,  based  on  research  supported  by  a 
Hope  prize. 

In  1913  he  was  offered  the  post  of  imperial 
meteorologist  in  India.  When  he  reported  for 
dutv'  in  Simla,  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
meteorological  department,  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  subject;  he  had  to  learn  it  by  reading, 
guided  by  senior  staff  In  19 16  he  joined  the 
Indian  Army  Resen  e  of  Officers  and  was  posted 
to  Mesopotamia  as  meteorological  officer;  he  was 
mentioned  in  dispatches.  The  effects  of  the 
severe  climate  on  his  fellow  soldiers  caught  his 
attention  and  he  was  able  to  develop  his  conse- 
quent ideas  on  atmospheric  humiditv  when  in 
April  19 19  he  resumed  his  po.st  in  Simla.  This 
work  formed  the  content  of  his  first  meteorologi- 
cal papers  (1921),  and  also  of  his  Edinburgh 
D.Sc.  thesis  (1921),  and,  with  related  problems  of 
atmospheric  thermodynamics,  interested  him  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1927  Normand  was 
appointed  director-general  of  obsenatories  in 
India,  and  in  the  same  year  the  meteorological 
department  moved  to  its  new  headquarters  in 
Poona.  During  the  next  seventeen  years  Nor- 
mand presided  over  massive  and  almost  continu- 
ous expansion.  I  le  saw  the  department  totally 
Indianized. 

.After  his  retirement  in  1944  Normand  stayed 
on  in  the  department  as  officer  on  special  duty  for 
maintaining  liaison  with  militar>  organizations. 
He  left  India  in  1945;  in  the  spring  of  1946  he 
received  an  unexpected  invitation  from  Professor 
G.  M.  B.  Dobson  |q.v.|  at  Oxford  to  join  in  his 
work  on  atmospheric  ozone.  The  two  men  were 
congenial  and  complemenlarx  partners,  and 
Dobson's  small  private  laboraton*  on  Shotover 
hill  became  a  centre  of  international  importance. 
In  1948  the  International  Ozone  Commission 
was  formed,  with  Dobson  as  president  and  Nor- 
mand as  secretary  (until  1959).  The  spectrophot- 
ometer designed  by  Dobson  in  the  1920s  was 
greatly  improved  (with  the  assistance  of  R.  1 1. 
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Kay),  so  that  by  the  start  of  the  international  geo- 
physical year  in  1956  there  were  about  fift> 
instruments  in  action,  almost  all  of  which  had 
been  to  Shotover  to  be  checked,  calibrated,  and 
compared  with  Dobson's  own  instrument.  Nor- 
mand  undertook  the  bulk  of  the  extensive  and 
often  tedious  calculations  (which  Dobson 
detested)  produced  by  all  this  work. 

In  1931  and  1938  Normand  was  president  of 
the  mathematics  and  physics  section  of  the  Indian 
Science  Congress.  Me  was  a  founder  member  of 
the  Indian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1938  he  was 
appointed  CIE.  He  was  awarded  the  Symons  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Societ)'  in 
1944.  He  was  knighted  in  1945  and  in  1953  the 
American  Meteorological  Association  elected 
him  an  honoran,  member.  From  195 1  to  1953  he 
was  president  of  the  Ro\al  Meteorological 
Society,  which  made  him  an  honoran,  fellow  in 
1976. 

In  1920  he  married  Alison  (died  1953), 
daughter  of  James  MacLennan  of  Nairnshire. 
They  had  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  died  in  a 
motor  accident  in  i960.  After  a  severe  attack  of 
bronchitis  in  1959,  Normand  moved  to  VV  inches- 
ter  where  he  died  25  October  1982.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  in  the  Qiiarterly  Journal  of  ihe  Royal 
Aleteorologiail Sodet)',  vol.  Ixxix,  1953. 

[IlunJml  Yeim  of  IVeather  Senke  (iSj^-igj-;),  India 
Meteorological  Department,  1976;  G.  .\1.  B.  Dobson, 
'Fort>  Years'  Research  on  Atmospheric  Ozone  at 
Oxford',  Applied  Optics,  vol.  vii,  1968,  pp.  387-405;  C. 
Desmond  \Valshaw,  'G.  .\1.  H.  Dobson — the  .Man  and 
his  Work',  Phiiielur\'  and  Space  Science,  vol.  xxxvii,  1989, 
pp.  1 485-1 507;  personal  knowledge.] 

C.  Des.mond  W.\i.shaw 

NORTH,  John  Thomas  (1842- 1896),  engineer 
and  nitrate  entrepreneur,  was  born  30  Januarv 
1 842  in  I  lolbeck,  Leeds,  the  second  child  in  the 
family  of  tvvo  sons  and  one  daughter  of  James 
North,  coal  merchant,  of  Leeds,  and  his  wife 
Mary  Gambles  of  Batley.  .\  basic  education  at  a 
local  school  was  followed,  at  fifteen,  by  an  engin- 
eering apprenticeship  at  Shaw,  North  &  \\  atson 
of  Hunslet,  millwrights  and  shipwrights,  but  in 
1865  North  joined  P'owler  &  Co.  at  their  well- 
known  steam-plough  works  in  Leeds.  In  1869 
they  sent  him  to  Peru  to  supen  ise  running  tvvo  of 
their  steam  ploughs,  and  there  he  remained  for 
thirteen  years,  soon  finding  scope  for  his  natural 
business  acumen. 

Leaving  Fowlers,  in  1871  North  settled  in 
Iquique,  then  growing  rapidly  as  the  trading  port 
in  nitrates,  the  natural  fertilizer  found  in  abun- 
dance in  the  desert  hinterland,  where  mining 
works  were  springing  up,  though  totally  depen- 
dent on  imported  machinery  and  supplies.  In 
partnership  with  Maurice  Jewell,  another  e.vpa- 
triate,  North  established  an  import  and  trading 
business  to  supply  the  mines,  the  partners  also 
soon  becoming  local  agents  for  steamship  lines. 


North  himself  then  moved  into  water  supply, 
buying  in  1875  an  old  hulk  to  use  as  a  tanker,  and 
when  in  1878  an  English  group  founded  the 
Water  Company  of  Tarapaca  in  Iquique  to  bring 
water  from  .Arica,  he  rented  the  carriage  business 
and  storage  tanks  on  a  serv  ice  contract  and  ran  it 
well. 

But  North's  fortune  was  really  made  with  the 
war  of  the  Pacific  (1879-83)  between  Chile  on 
the  one  hand  and  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  the  other. 
Before  the  war,  in  1875,  Peru  sought  to  'nationa- 
lize' nitrate  fields,  issuing  bonds  payable  to  bearer 
to  their  owners,  the  fields  to  become  government 
property  when  the  bonds  were  redeemed.  They 
never  were,  and  war  in  1 879  cut  their  value,  many 
holders  selling  them  off  for  a  pittance.  The  chief 
buyer  was  North,  together  with  the  British 
inspector-general  of  nitrate  to  Peru,  Robert  Har- 
vey, and  John  Dawson,  agent  of  the  Chilean  Bank 
of  Valparaiso  in  Iquique.  I  larv  ey  ga\  e  advice, 
Dawson  advanced  funds,  and  North,  then  in 
Lima,  bought  the  bonds,  effectively  title-deeds  to 
the  properties.  Chile  acquired  Peruvian  Tarapaca 
and  Bolivian  .\ntofagasta,  rich  in  nitrates,  and 
returned  the  industry  to  private  hands,  leaving  the 
trio  with  title  to  many  major  deposits. 

North  returned  to  England  in  1882  to  float 
nitrate  companies  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  selling 
the  bonds  to  the  companies  to  make  capital  gains 
and  attracting  thousands  of  investors.  I  le  w  as  a 
born  promoter,  with  a  gift  for  gaining  confidence 
with  his  bluff  and  optimistic  manner,  but  the 
other  factor  in  his  success  w  as  his  promotion  of  a 
public  image  by  cutting  a  figure  in  society .  Enter- 
taining lavishly  at  his  vast  mansion  at  .Avery  Hill, 
Eltham,  Kent,  he  became  an  important  figure  in 
his  adopted  county,  master  of  the  W est  Kent 
Hunt  and  honorary  colonel  of  the  \olunteer 
Regiment  of  Tower  I  lamlets,  equipped  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  His  sporting  interests — in  horse- 
racing  (he  kept  racehorses),  greyhound  coursing, 
and  boxing — enhanced  the  regal  image  of  'the 
nitrate  king',  his  popular  sobriquet.  In  1895  he 
contested  West  Leeds  as  a  Conservative  against 
Herbert  (later  \iscount)  Gladstone  [q.v.j  and  was 
defeated  by  only  ninety-six  votes. 

Yet  he  did  not  forget  his  origins.  In  1888  he 
bought  Kirkstall  .Abbey  near  Leeds  for  £10,000 
and  presented  it  as  a  ci\  ic  monument,  and  he  gave 
£5,000  to  Leeds  Infirmary,  as  well  as  other  sums 
for  charitable  purposes — deeds  for  which,  in 
1889,  he  became  the  first  honorary  freeman  of 
Leeds. 

In  1865  he  married  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Woodhead  of  Leeds,  a  painter  and  a  prominent 
Conservative  alderman.  They  had  two  sons  (one 
of  them  knighted  for  military  sen  ices  in  1905) 
and  one  daughter.  North  died  in  London  5  May 
1896,  while  presiding  at  a  company  meeting  at 
Gracechurch  Street.  He  was  buried  at  Eltham 
parish  church. 
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[Harold  Blakemore,  British  Silrates  and  Chilean  Politics, 
i88&-i8g6:  Balmaceda  and  \orth,  1974,  'John  Thomas 
North,  the  Nitrate  King',  Histor)'  Today,  vol.  xii,  no.  7, 
July  1962;  I  anil)'  Fair,  2  November  1889;  Frederic 
Boase,  Modem  English  Biography,  vol.  vi,  1921;  infor- 
mation from  descendants.]  H.  Blakf.morf. 

NORTHWICK,  second  B.\ron  (i  769-1 859), 
collector  and  connoisseur.  [See  rushout,john.] 

NORTON,  Sir  Gregor>'  (r.  1603- 165  2),  MP  and 
regicide,  was  the  son  of  Henn,  Norton  of  Charl- 
ton, Wantage,  Berkshire,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
fourth  daughter  of  William  Nelson  of  Chalde- 
worth,  Berkshire.  He  was  created  a  baronet  of 
Ireland  27  .-Ipril  1624,  aged  about  twentv-one, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
Dudley  Norton,  secretar\  for  Ireland,  and  admit- 
ted to  Gray's  Inn  in  1629,  being  a  contemporary 
there  of  John  Bradshaw  [q.\ .],  who  was  to  preside 
over  the  king's  trial,  John  Cook  [q.v.],  who  was  to 
prosecute  the  king,  and  John  Alured  the  regicide 
[q.v. J.  From  then  until  the  end  of  1640  at  least  he 
resided  at  Hampdens  Manor,  Penn,  Buck- 
inghamshire, moving  in  1640  to  West  Thorney 
near  Chichester  in  Sussex. 

He  was  JP  for  West  Sussex  from  1640  until  his 
death,  and  was  elected  MP  for  Midhurst  in  a  by- 
election  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1645,  his  fel- 
low-MP  being  William  Cawley  the  regicide  [q.v.]. 
There  is  evidence  of  their  closely  co-ordinating 
their  activities.  As  a  prominent  parishioner  of  St 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  Norton  was  also  a  member 
of  the  committee  for  the  Cit)-  of  Westminster, 
along  w  ith  his  close  friend  and  relation,  I  lumph- 
rey  Edwardes,  the  regicide  [q.v.j. 

Though  not  a  commanding  presence  in  the 
House,  Norton  was  a  devoted  committee  man. 
He  sened  in  the  committee  concerning  accounts 
within  weeks  of  election  as  an  MP,  later  joining 
the  committee  for  martial  law  and  the  committee 
for  Irish  affairs,  at  which  he  attended  assiduously, 


becoming  a  major  figure.  After  Pride's  Purge, 
Norton's  importance  in  the  Commons  increased 
dramatically.  He  was  immediately  added  to  the 
committee  for  the  revenue  and  the  committee  for 
compounding.  On  23  December  1648  he  joined 
the  committee  for  proceedings  against  the  king, 
the  first  of  the  Commons  committees  which  laid 
the  groundwork  for  the  king's  trial  and  execution. 
On  6  January  he  attended  the  first  of  the  sessions 
of  the  high  court  of  justice  preparatory  to  the  trial, 
and  then  attended  most  sittings  of  the  court.  He 
was  present  when  sentence  was  pronounced 
against  the  king,  and  signed  the  death-warrant. 
He  then  sen  ed  on  committees  to  set  up  a  republi- 
can government  and  abolish  kingship  and  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  continued  to  serve  on 
increasing  numbers  of  parliamentarv  committees 
until  his  death  26  March  1652. 

Norton  married  Martha,  daughter  of  Bradshaw 
Drew  of  Densworth  near  Chichester,  Sussex. 
Their  eldest  son,  Gregorv,  died  in  1652,  shortly 
before  his  father;  the  younger,  Henrv,  was  disin- 
herited because  of  his  opposition  to  the  king's  trial 
and  execution.  There  was  also  a  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth. Restoration  gossip  that  Norton  lived  at 
Richmond  Palace,  acquired  at  a  cheap  rate  after 
the  king's  execution,  is  puzzling;  his  home  at  the 
time  was  actually  Oatlands  Park,  near  Weybridge, 
Surrey,  and  at  his  death  his  widow  claimed  to  be 
penniless.  She  was  hounded  under  the  Protector- 
ate by  the  commissioners  for  compounding,  who 
persecuted  many  republican  MPs.  She  married, 
secondly,  Robert  Gordon,  fourth  Viscount 
Kenmure,  in  1655,  and  died  in  1671. 
(R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller  (eds.),  .-I  Biographical  Dic- 
tionaty  of  English  Radicals  of  the  Seimteenlh  Century,  3 
vols.,  1982-4;  private  research.] 

Robert  K.  G.  Templk 

NORWICH,  Isaac  of  (<•.  11 70-1 235/6),  money- 
lender,  patron,    and    scholar.    [See   is.\,\c    of 

NORWICH.) 
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OAKSEY,  first  Baron  (i  880-1 971),  lawyer.  [See 

LAWRENCE,  GEOFFREY.] 

ODLING,  William  (i 829-1 921),  chemist,  was 
born  5  September  1829  in  Southwark,  the  elder 
child  and  only  son  of  George  Odling,  medical 
practitioner,  and  his  wife  Man  Ann  Watson. 
Destined  for  his  father's  career  he  studied  at 
Guy's  I  lospital  where,  in  1850,  he  became  dem- 
onstrator in  chemistry.  He  became  MB  (1851) 
and  FRCP  (1859).  Me  was  appointed  lecturer  at 
St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1863,  succeeded 
Michael  Faraday  [q.v.]  as  Fullerian  professor  of 
chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  five  years  later, 
and  in  1872  became  Waynflete  professor  of 
chemistr\'  at  Oxford  (where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Worcester  College),  retiring  in  191 2. 

Odling's  contributions  to  chemistn  were  in 
two  main  directions:  medical  and  theoretical.  As 
the  first  medical  officer  of  health  for  Lambeth  he 
gained  direct  experience  of  cholera  and  other 
water-borne  diseases.  For  drinking  purposes,  he 
concluded  that  well-water,  with  possibilities  of 
immediate  pollution,  was  less  desirable  than  river 
water,  with  its  natural  processes  for  purification. 
I  le  sen  ed  for  many  \  ears  as  examiner  lor  the 
London  water  supph  and  held  strong  views  on 
.sewage  purification. 

It  was  not  long  before  pureh  chemical  interests 
supplanted  those  of  medicine.  In  1885  Odling 
translated  the  C/ietuiail  MiilioJ  of  Au^uslt:  Laur- 
ent, proponent  of  the  French  'type  theory'  of 
chemical  constitution.  1  lis  commitment  to  this 
view  was  reinforced  and  directed  by  a  year  spent 
in  Paris  as  a  student  of  C.  F.  Gerhardt,  another 
leader  in  the  field.  In  its  opposition  to  structural 
formulae,  and  in  its  reform  of  atomic  w  eights  later 
continued  by  Stanislao  Cannizzaro,  the  type 
theorv  found  a  ready  British  exponent  in  Odling. 
1  lis  lectures  and  w  ritings  played  a  considerable 
part  in  shaping  fundamental  chemical  theor\ ,  and 
in  several  respects  laid  the  fi)undations  for  the 
theory  of  valency.  I  le  made  a  marked  impression 
on  two  of  the  founders  of  that  theory,  (Sir) 
Edward  Frankland  [q.v.j  and  August  Kekule.  Iro- 
nicalh  his  most  famous  expression  oi  the  type 
theory,  in  a  formula  for  bleaching  powder,  was 
later  found  to  be  w  rong.  I  le  gave  the  correct  for- 
mula for  ozone  (1861). 

Odling's  prowess  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Royal 
Institution   was   maintained   at   Oxford   where, 


however,  he  regarded  it  as  'not  etiquette'  to  enter 
the  chemical  laboratory ,  having  assistants  to  teach 
students  and  doing  little  experimental  research 
himself.  Among  his  publications  were.-/  Course  of 
Practical  Chemistry'  ( 1 854),  A  Manual  ofChemistty, 
Descripthe  and  Theoretical  (1861),  and  Outlines  of 
Chemistry'  (1870).  In  1859  Odling  became  FRS. 
1  le  sened  on  the  Chemical  Society 's  council  for 
sixty-five  years,  having  terms  as  secretary 
(1856-69),  vice-president  (1869-73),  and  presi- 
dent (1873-5).  ^^^  ^^^s  president  of  the  Institute 
of  Chemistry  from  1883  to  1888. 

In  1872  he  married  Elizabeth  Mary,  daughter 
of  .-Mfred  Smee  [q.v.|,  surgeon  and  metallurgist. 
They  had  three  sons.  He  died  in  Oxford  17 
February  1921  after  being  knocked  down  by  a 
cyclist. 

[PruceediHgs  of  the  Ruyal  Societ}\  vol.  cA,  1921.  p.  \,  Jour- 
nal of  the  Chanical  Society,  vol.  cxix,  1921,  p.  553;  C.  C. 
Gillispie  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Scientific  Biography,  vol.  x, 
1970.]  CoiJN  A.  Russell 

OFFWOOD  or  OFWOD,  Stephen  (1564- 
t.1635).  Nonconformist  author,  editor,  translator, 
and  publisher,  was  baptized  29  October  1564  in 
Thornham  Magna,  Suffolk,  the  elder  son  and 
second  of  three  suniving  children  of  Thomas 
Oftwood  the  younger,  yeoman  farmer,  and  his 
wife  .Anne. 

By  1 586  OfTwood  had  become  active  in  Suffolk 
Puritan  circles,  attending  fortnightly  conventicles 
held  by  Simon  I  larleston,  a  former  .Marian  exile, 
and,  after  Ilarleston's  death  in  1591,  moving 
towards  more  radical  Separatist  positions.  In 
1602  legal  troubles  stemming  from  his  separation 
and  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children  caused  him 
to  seek  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  became  a 
successful  merchant  and  innkeeper.  There  he 
joined  the  'Ancient'  Separatist  congregation  of 
Francis  Johnson  [q.v.],  and  he  remained  a  mem- 
ber until  1 610,  when  it  split  into  two  parts — one 
led  by  Johnson  and  the  other  by  1  lenry  Ainsworth 
Iq.v.].  Off\vood  sided  with  the  Ainsworthians 
until  1 61 7,  when  he  was  excommunicated  for 
quarrelling  with  Thomas  Stafford,  another 
church  member  who  was  seeking  to  marry  Off- 
wood's  daughter,  Susanna. 

Although  his  family  remained  Ainsworthians, 
Ofhvood  subsequently  joined  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  and  there  he  stayed  until  18 
April    1629,   when   he   moved   to   the    English 
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Reformed  Church  of  Amsterdam — a  congre- 
gation affiliated  with  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  pastored  b\  John  Paget  [q.v.]  and  com- 
posed of  a  combination  of  ex-Separatists  and 
Puritans.  Offvvood  quickly  became  a  leader  of  the 
ex-Separatist  faction.  This  group's  views  increas- 
ingly tended  towards  the  emerging  Congregation- 
alist  conception  of  church  polit> ,  whereas  Paget 
and  the  rest  remained  strongly  attached  to  the 
Reformed  position.  In  the  conflicts  that  followed, 
OffAvood  and  his  part)  tried  and  failed  to  get 
Thomas  Hooker  and  later  John  Davenport  [qq.v.] 
named  co-pastor  of  the  church.  By  1635  these 
failures,  together  with  his  acquaintance  with 
Congregationalist  thinkers  and  his  own  Bible 
study,  apparendy  led  Off\vood  to  reject  the 
Reformed  Church  and  embrace  Congregationa- 
lism. 

OfRvood's  publishing  projects  reflected  his 
poHtical  and  religious  interests.  He  translated, 
reprinted,  or  edited  works,  adding  prefaces  and 
postscripts  of  his  own,  which  he  signed  simply 
'S.O.'.  In  conjunction  with  English  printers  in 
Amsterdam,  he  mostly  reprinted  anti-Catholic 
and  anti-Spanish  books  during  the  1620s.  These 
included  An  Oration  or  Speech  .  .  .  unto  the  .  .  . 
Princes  of  Christendom,  to  which  he  attached  a  par- 
tially translated  work  of  his  own  entitled  An 
Adioynder  (1624),  A  Relation  ofSundr\'  Particular 
Wicked  Plots  .  .  .  of  the  Spaniards  (1624),  and  A 
Second  Part  of  Spanish  Practises  (1624).  In  the 
1 630s  his  attention  shifted  to  religious  topics.  I  le 
published  The  Originall  of  Popish  Idolatrie  in  1 630, 
and  he  brought  out  another  work  of  his  own.  An 
Advertisement  to  Ihon  Delecluse,  and  Henr\'  May  the 
Elder  in  1632.  This  latter  work  denounced  the 
Am.sterdam  Separatists  for  their  cxclusiveness 
and  intolerance.  In  1633  he  acted  as  publisher  for 
A  Fresh  Suit  against  Human  Ceremonies  in  Gods 
Worship  by  William  .Ames  [q.v.],  and  another 
work  entitled  The  Opinion  .  .  .  concerning  Bowing  at 
the  Same,  or  Xaming,  offesus.  I  lis  final  effort  was 
the  publishing  in  1635  of  Four  Sermons  by  John 
Forbes  [q.v.j. 

Offwood's  religious  activism  gave  him  a  wide- 
spread reputation  as  a  leading  layman  in  Amster- 
dam's Knglish  religious  communit>,  and  he  was 
widely  suspected  of  playing  a  key  role  in  the  pro- 
duction of  many  other  Nonconformist  religious 
tracts.  I  le  may  have  done  so,  but  conclusive  evi- 
dence for  this  wider  publishing  role  is  lacking.  I  le 
married  Francis  (sic)  Coleman  on  1 1  Januar\ 
1590.  They  had  at  least  three  children — two  sons, 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  one  daughter,  Susanna, 
who  married  Thomas  Stafford  in  1627. 

|Pari)kh  records  of  Thornham  Ma|{na,  l.asi  .Suffolk 
Record  Office,  Ipswich;  Norwich  consislorv  court  wills, 
101  Munne,  Norfolk  (lount>  Record  Office,  Norwich; 
Stephen  OfTwcjod,  /idieniscmcni,  1632;  (lonsistoPi 
rcgiitcr  of  the  Knglish  Reformed  (!hurch  of  Amster- 
dam,   (icmecntc    Archief,    Amsterdam;    Michael    K. 


Moody,  'Trials  and  Travels  of  a  Nonconformist  Lay- 
man: the  Spiritual  Odyssey  of  Stephen  Offwood 
(i564-fa.i635)',  Church  History, ]unz  1982.] 

.MiCHAKi,  E.  Moody 

OFWOD,  Stephen  ( 1 564-f.  1 635),  Nonconform- 
ist author,  editor,  and  publisher.  [See  offwood, 

STEPHEN.) 

OLDHAM,  Richard  Dixon  (185 8- 193 6),  geolo- 
gist and  seismologist,  was  born  31  July  1858  in 
Dublin,  the  third  son  in  the  family  of  four  sons 
and  one  daughter  of  Thomas  Oldham  [q.v.],  first 
head  of  the  Geological  Suney  of  India,  and  his 
wife,  daughter  of  William  Dixon  of  Liverpool. 
Educated  at  Rugby  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  India  as  assistant  superintendent  in  1879, 
following  the  death  of  his  father  in  1878.  Sening 
as  director  of  the  Sursey  from  May  1896  to 
November  1897,  he  retired  in  1904,  partly 
because  of  ill  health;  he  suffered  from  sprue,  and 
returned  to  England. 

Oldham's  scientific  works  include  more  than 
sevent)-  publications  in  the  Memoirs  and  Records  of 
the  Geological  Sur\'ey  of  India,  the  Qiiarterly 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Societ}',  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Societ]',  and  other  jour- 
nals. W  hile  the  greater  number  of  these  works  are 
on  geological  themes,  he  is  most  widely  remem- 
bered for  his  far-reaching  contributions  to  the 
early  development  of  seismolog\,  including  his 
discovery  in  1906  of  the  Earth's  core.  Early  in  his 
career  he  completed  the  work  begun  by  his  father 
on  the  Cachar  earthquake  of  1869,  and  on  a  cata- 
logue of  Indian  earthquakes,  leading  to  publi- 
cations in  1882  and  1883.  The  great  Assam 
earthquake  of  12  June  1897  occurred  during  his 
period  as  director  of  the  Sur\  ey,  and  he  led  the 
investigation  into  the  results  of  the  earthquake, 
culminating  in  a  memoir  of  1899  which  was  the 
most  complete  account  of  a  seismic  event  up  to 
that  dale.  In  this  memoir  he  identified  the  arrivals 
of  dilatational  and  distortional  body  waves  (P- 
waves  and  S-waves)  and  of  surface  waves  in  seis- 
mic recordings,  a  finding  which  was  further 
documented  in  a  paper  of  1 900  and  which  laid  the 
foundations  tor  the  instrumental  study  of  earth- 
quakes and  of  the  Earth's  deep  interior.  In  the 
words  of  his  1906  paper,  'the  seismograph 
enables  us  to  see  into  the  earth  and  to  determine 
its  nature  ...  as  if  we  could  drive  a  tunnel  through 
it.'  I  Ic  compiled  the  first  useful  tables  of  travel 
times  of  seismic  phases  and  used  them  to  show 
that  wave  speeds  increase  smoothly  with  depth, 
up  to  a  point  where  they  sutler  a  sharp  decrease, 
which  he  identified  with  the  bouiular>  of  a  central 
core  'possessing  radically  different  physical 
properties',  though  he  did  not  conclude  that  the 
core  was  liquid. 

lie  was  a  fellow  of  the  Cieological  Society 
(1886),  recipient  of  its  Lyell  medal  (1908),  a  fel- 
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low  of  the  Royal  SocieU'  (191 1),  president  of  the 
Geological  Societ>  (1920-2),  and  an  honoran 
fellow  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  (1931). 
Oldham  was  unmarried.  He  died  15  July  1936  at 
the  Gwalia  Hotel,  Llandrindod  Wells. 

(C.  Davison  in  Obituary'  .\olices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society,  vol.  ii,  1938;  Nature,  vol.  cxxx\iii,  1936,  pp. 
316-17;  Qiiarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  (Pro- 
ceedings), vol.  xciii,  1937,  pp.  ciii-cvL] 

J.  H.  WOODHOUSE 

OLDKNOW,  Samuel  (i  756-1 828),  cotton 
manufacturer,  was  born  5  October  1756  in 
Anderton,  Lancashire,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
two  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Samuel  Oldknow, 
a  muslin  manufacturer  originally  from 
Nottingham,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Foster,  a  small  landowner  of  .\nderton. 
After  his  father's  early  death  his  mother  married  a 
local  farmer,  John  Clayton,  and  had  three  more 
children.  Educated  at  Rivington  Grammar 
School,  Oldknow  was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle  in 
Nottingham,  and  then  returned  to  .-Vnderton  in 
1 78 1  as  his  uncle's  partner  in  rebuilding  the 
Anderton  muslin  business. 

The  invention  of  the  spinning  mule  in  1779 
made  high  qualit\  cotton  yarn  possible,  and  it  was 
a  propitious  moment  to  compete  with  the  Indian 
muslins  which  monopolized  the  quality  market. 
Oldknow,  with  his  important  family  contacts,  and 
his  delight  in  technical  detail,  together  with  a 
strong  sense  of  ambition  and  immense  energ>, 
was  well  placed  to  exploit  this  opportunity .  Within 
three  years  he  had  become  the  most  successful 
muslin  manufacturer  in  Britain.  By  1789  he  pro- 
duced sales  of  between  £80,000  and  £90,000  per 
annum,  90  per  cent  of  them  hne  muslins,  which 
now  found  customers  as  distant  as  Botany  Bay. 
Oldknow's  costly  portrait  by  Joseph  Wright  [q.v.] 
in  f.1786  depicts  the  successful  Enlightenment 
man  of  business,  reason,  and  science,  equal  to  any 
in  status,  talent,  and  attainment. 

Oldknow  initially  based  his  enterprise  on  his 
warehouse  in  Anderton.  Yarn  purchased  from 
Nottingham  or  from  the  .Arkwrights,  the  leading 
firm  in  the  cotton  industry ,  was  turned  into  cloth 
by  numerous  hand-loom  weavers  organized  by 
Oldknow's  talented  managers.  By  1784  a  new 
pool  of  weavers  and  a  new  warehouse  in  Stock- 
port had  been  added.  I  lere  Oldknow  centralized 
warping  and  winding,  with  some  weaving,  while  at 
nearby  I  leaton  Mersey  he  established  a  sizeable 
finishing  works  under  the  control  of  his  brother, 
Thomas.  His  ambitions  now  centred  on  adding 
fine-spinning  to  manufacturing.  I  le  turned  down 
offers  of  partnership  with  the  Peels  and  .Ark- 
wrights,  and  in  1790  erected  the  first  steam-pow- 
ered mill  in  Stockport,  during  a  boom  period. 
Oldknow  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  great  com- 
bined enterprise,  w  ith  i  ,000  factory  w  orkers  and 
1 ,000  weavers,  and  was  on  the  way  to  becoming 


one  of  England's  greatest  cotton  lords,  to  rank 
with  the  Peels,  Arkwrights,  and  Strutts.  Yet  his 
business  limitations  and  overblown  ambitions 
were  now  exposed.  He  had  already  become 
dependent  on  Richard  .Arkwright  [q.v.j  for  funds 
(a  loan  of  £10,000  in  1788)  but  the  prosperity  of 
muslins  now  evaporated,  while  Oldknow  failed  to 
achieve  the  same  mastery  of  technical  perfection 
in  fine-cotton  spinning.  The  economic  crisis  of 
1792  ended  this  phase  of  his  career,  forcing  him 
to  sell  or  let  all  his  works  in  Stockport  and  .Ander- 
ton. His  future  now  rested,  as  it  did  until  his 
death,  on  the  forbearance  of  his  main  creditors, 
the  .Arkwrights.  He  owed  Richard  Arkwright 
£205,000  by  his  death. 

In  1787  Oldknow  had  purchased  a  landed 
estate  at  .\lellor  in  Derbyshire,  the  security  for  his 
debts  and  now  the  focus  for  his  industrial  aspir- 
ations. Even  before  his  Stockport  vision  had 
collapsed,  Oldknow  had  begun  a  consuming  pre- 
occupation with  this  largely  rural  community .  He 
had  begun  building  a  water-powered  factory  and 
consolidating  his  landed  estate  by  purchase.  He 
now  built  an  intricate  series  of  reser\oirs, 
together  with  houses  for  himself,  workers,  and 
apprentices.  The  mill  was  never  to  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  industn.  It  produced  coarse  yarn  and 
employed  at  its  peak  only  about  550  workers, 
including  many  parish  apprentices.  Yet  Old- 
know's historical  reputation  largely  derives  from 
the  community  which  he  created  in  this  rural  set- 
ting. He  dominated  both  .\lellor  and  .\larple,  set- 
ting up  diverse  enterprises:  limekilns,  coal-shafts, 
building  bridges,  and  turnpike  roads.  He  was  also 
the  mainstay  of  the  Peak  Poorest  canal.  Oldknow 
the  man  of  romantic  sensibility  came  to  the  fore. 
His  limekilns  were  designed  to  resemble  medi- 
eval fortresses.  Uniting  industry  and  the  country- 
side, he  emerged  as  one  of  Derbyshire's  leading 
high-farmers  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Oldknow  joined  the  county  elite  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  \  olunteers,  high  sheriff  of  Derby- 
shire (1824),  and  chairman  of  the  .Agricultural 
Society  (1828),  and  he  rebuilt  the  parish  church 
in  .\lellor,  renting  325  pews  for  his  workers. 
Oldknow  died  in  Mellor  18  September  1828.  He 
had  never  married. 

lOldknow  papers,  John  Rylands  L'niversitx'  Library, 
.Manchester;  Oldknow  leners  and  apprenticeship 
papers,  .Manchester  City  Library  (microfilm);  G. 
Lnwin,  with  A.  Hulme  and  G.  Taylor,  Samuel  Oldknum 
and  the  Arkwrights  (1924,  2nd  edn.  1968);  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  xc\iii,  part  2,  November  1828;  J.  Wain- 
y\n^hl, Memories  ofMarple,  privately  printed,  1 899;  D.  J. 
Hodgkins,  'Samuel  Oldknow  and  the  Peak  Forest 
Canal',  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xc\'ii, 
1 977.1  \.  C.  Howe 

OLDMAN,  Cecil  Bernard  (1894.-1969),  biblio- 
grapher, was  born  2  .April  1894  in  London,  the 
only  child  of  Frederick  James  Oldman,  a  builder 
and  contractor  with  a  business  in  New  Cross 
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Road,  south-east  London,  and  his  wife  Agnes 
Barnes  Nightingale.  From  Cit\  of  London 
School  Oldman  won  a  scholarship  to  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  191 7  with 
second  class  honours  in  literae  humaniores. 

After  some  war  serxice  in  the  Honourable 
Artiller)  Company,  he  entered  the  department  of 
printed  books  in  the  British  Museum  as  an  assist- 
ant (later  assistant  keeper)  in  1920.  Having  mas- 
tered all  aspects  of  the  department's  work, 
Oldman  rose  rapidly  through  its  senior  ranks 
during  and  just  after  the  war.  Promoted  a  deput}- 
keeper  in  1943,  he  became  a  keeper  in  1946, 
under  Sir  Henn-  Thomas  [q.v.]  as  principal 
keeper.  WTien  the  latter  retired  in  1948,  Oldman 
succeeded  him  and  held  office  with  great  distinc- 
tion until  his  own  retirement  in  1959. 

Oldman  continued  to  tackle  the  difficulties 
of  postNvar  reconstruction.  He  also  faced  the 
increasingly  urgent  problem  posed  by  the  slow 
progress  of  the  scholarly  revision  of  the  general 
catalogue  of  printed  books,  which,  seriously  dis- 
rupted by  the  war,  had  only  reached  a  point  early 
in  the  letter  D.  WTien  reporting  the  matter  to  the 
trustees  in  1953,  Oldman  had  to  recommend  one 
of  two  courses:  either,  having  attempted  to  secure 
more  staff,  to  press  on  with  revision,  or  (as  was 
vigorously  advocated  by  F.  C.  Francis,  the  senior 
of  the  two  keepers  ser\  ing  under  Oldman),  to  ter- 
minate the  w  ork  and  then  reprint  volumes  photo- 
lithographically  together  with  the  unrevised 
remainder,  but  with  accessions  from  1905  to 
1955  intercalated.  It  was  a  bitter  blow  when  the 
trustees  preferred  the  reprint. 

Oldman  was  totally  dedicated  to  the  depart- 
ment and  was  highly  regarded  by  his  colleagues. 
Throughout  his  career  he  was  noted  for  the  calm, 
far-sighted  judgement  which,  combined  with 
appreciation  of  scholarship,  made  him  such  an 
outstanding  administrator.  Of  medium  stature 
and  with  strong,  sensitive  features,  he  was 
resened  by  nature  and  a  man  of  few  words,  but 
had  a  delightful,  dr\  sense  of  humour. 

Oldman  specialized  in  the  bibliography  of  the 
music  of  I  laydn,  .Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  His 
aludy  Musical  First  Editions  (1934)  is  a  classic  for 
it.s  lucid  exposition  of  new  ideas.  I  le  was  also  by 
far  the  finest  English  Mozart  .scholar  of  his  gener- 
ation. Though  he  published  little  under  his  sole 
name,  the  best  testimony  to  his  erudition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  prefaces  of  numerous  books  on 
.Mozart  by  both  English  and  foreign  authors  who 
readily  acknowledged  his  guidance.  I  lis  pioneer- 
ing work,  with  O.  E.  Dculsch,  Mozarl  Drtukc:  cine 
bibliographische  Ergdnzunf(  zu  Kikheh  Wvrkver- 
zeichnis  (193 1-2)  became  invaluable.  Oldman's 
own  Mo/art  collection  included  the  unique 
lenere  written  by  Constanze  Mozart  to  the  pub- 
li-shcr  J,  A.  Andr<;  which  first  appeared  in  his 
English  (ran.Hlation  within  volume  three  of  Emily 
Ander»on'.*i  The  Letters  of  Mozarl  and  his  Family 


(1938).  Oldman  also  owned  the  so-called 
Attw  ood  manuscript,  which  contains  the  musical 
exercises  written  by  Thomas  Attwood  [q.v.] 
under  Mozart's  superxision  in  1785  and  1786.  In 
collaboration  with  others  Oldman  published  this 
source  (originally  published  in  1925)  as  part  of 
the  Neue  Mozart-Ausgabe  in  1965.  He  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  Mozarteum  in 
1950. 

Oldman  was  appointed  CB  in  1952  and  CVO 
in  1958  (the  latter  in  recognition  of  his  serxices  as 
honorary  curator  of  the  queen's  music  library). 
He  sened  as  president  of  the  Libran.'  Association 
in  1954.  In  1956  he  received  an  honorary  D.Mus. 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  was  elected 
an  honorary'  fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

In  1933  Oldman  married  Sigrid,  daughter  of 
Vice-Admiral  Adolf  Sobieczky,  formerly  of  the 
Austrian  navy,  and  his  wife  Adele,  Baroness 
Potier  des  Echelles.  They  had  no  children.  Old- 
man  died  in  his  flat  at  37  Gower  Street,  London, 
7  October  1969. 

[Publications  listed  in  \h^  Music  Review,  1964;  personal 
knowledge.]  Alfc  Hyatt  King 

ORCHARD,  William  (ft.  1468-1504),  architect, 
was  a  Freemason  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  where 
from  1468  he  was  master  of  the  building  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  founded  by  Bishop  William 
Waynflete  [q.v.].  He  was  probably  also  employed 
by  Balliol  College  in  the  1 470s,  when  mention  is 
made  of  his  wife  Agnes  and  son  John  Orchard. 
The  plan  of  Magdalen  was  set  out  in  1473  and  the 
foundation  stone  laid  on  5  May  1474;  the  build- 
ings were  occupied  in  1480.  Orchard  had  been 
granted  a  rent  for  his  'good  and  praiseworthy  ser- 
vice and  counsel'  in  1475,  and  he  was  engaged  as 
a  contractor  for  several  parts  of  the  college  build- 
ings, including  the  great  west  window  of  the 
chapel  to  his  own  'portraiture'  (design). 

From  Magdalen  College  Orchard  leased  farm- 
land in  Headington,  where  he  was  also  a  quarry- 
man,  engaging  to  supply  stone  to  Eton  C^ollege  for 
Waynflete's  work  there,  which  included  the  ante- 
chapel.  Between  1479  and  1483  Orchard  was  in 
the  senice  of  Oxford  University,  apparently 
inserting  the  stone  vault  in  the  Divinity  School. 
By  1482  he  was  described  as  'esquire',  indicating 
his  high  .social  status.  Orchard  desired  to  be  bur- 
ied in  St  Fride.swide's  church  and  he  was  prob- 
ably the  architect  for  the  magnificent  vault  of  the 
choir  (<M  478-1 503)  and  for  the  cloisters  of 
f. 1 489-99.  I'rom  1502  until  his  death  Orchard 
was  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  Cistercian 
(College  of  St  Bernard  (now  St  John's)  and  also 
supplied  stone  for  it. 

On  grounds  of  style  and  also  of  known  associ- 
ations, several  works  can  be  attributed  to 
Orchard:  the  I  larcourt  aisle  ((.1470)  of  Stanlcm 
I  larcourt  church  and  'Pope's  Tower'  there;  the 
church  of  South  Leigh,  a  chapclry  of  Stanton; 
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and  an  aisle  of  the  church  in  Waterstock  buih  in 
1 500-1  for  Thomas  Danvers,  lord  of  the  manor 
and  one  of  Waynflete's  agents.  By  the  time  that 
Orchard  made  his  last  will  in  January  1 504  he  had 
married  for  a  second  time.  He  left  this  wife, 
Katherine,  land  in  Headington  and  a  garden  in 
Oxford.  Orchard  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished architects  of  his  time  and  seems 
throughout  to  have  dealt  with  works  in  Oxford 
and  the  neighbourhood. 
[J.  HzT\t\,  English Mediatnal Architects,  1984.) 

JOH.N  HaR\  K^ 

ORKNEY,  E.\RL  OF  (f.io8o-iii6),  saint  and 
mart\'r.  [See  MAGNUS  erlendsson,  saint.] 

ORME,  Edward  (i  775-1 848),  artist,  engraver, 
and  property  developer,  was  born  in  Manchester 
in  1775,  the  thirteenth  child  of  Aaron  Orme,  fus- 
tian manufacturer  of  Manchester,  and  his  third 
wife  Margaret  Walmsley.  One  brother,  Robert 
(1767-1827),  became  solicitor  to  the  East  India 
Company  at  Madras,  and  Daniel  (1766-1837, 
q.v.)  and  William  (1771-1850)  were  professional 
artists.  Edward  moved  to  London,  and  in  1794 
his  first  engraving  was  published  by  his  brother 
Daniel.  On  21  January  1799  he  was  appointed 
print-seller  in  ordinary  to  King  George  III,  and 
on  5  April  1820  editor  of  prints  in  ordinan,  to 
King  George  I\ .  Meanwhile,  in  1801  he  had 
exhibited  a  portrait  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 
the  same  year  had  established  himself  at  59  New 
Bond  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Brook  Street,  and 
published  Riiciimeuls  of  Landscape,  a  volume  of 
uncoloured  etchings  after  William's  drawings. 
1  le  advertised  that  he  stocked  'Books  of  Instruc- 
tion in  ever)  Branch  of  Drawing,  and  Drawing 
Materials'.  'Ihen  began  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  coloured  aquatint  books,  ending  in  1819  with 
Historic,  Military',  and  Wival Anecdotes.  Some  sep- 
arate engravings  of  London  markets  were  issued 
in  1822,  but  in  1824  the  shop  was  closed,  and  he 
concentrated  on  his  new  career. 

In  1809  Edward  Orme  had  begun  buying  land 
and  propert)  in  Bayswater.  I  le  exploited  the  gra- 
vel deposits,  buih  houses,  and  in  18 18  added  a 
chapel  of  ease.  Orme  Square,  developed  between 
1823  and  1826,  was  named  after  him,  and  Mos- 
cow Road  and  St  Petersburgh  Place  nearby  may 
have  commemorated  the  state  visit  of  Tsar  .-Mex- 
ander  I  in  June  1814.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  a  volume  of  twent)  coloured  aquatint 
views  of  St  Petersburg,  and  the  reference  in  his 
will  to  jewellery  presented  to  him  by  the  emperor 
of  Russia  may  be  connected  with  these  events. 

Edward  Orme  was,  after  Rudolph  Ackermann 
[q.v.],  the  most  important  publisher  of  illustrated 
books  during  the  short  golden  age  of  the  coloured 
aquatint,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  followed 
Ackermann's  move  into  lithography.  The  only 
reference  to  co-operation  between  the  two  firms 
is  on  the  original  printed  wrappers  oiAn  Historical 


Account  of  the  Campaign  in  the  Xetherlarids  .  .  . 
Waterloo  (1817)  by  William  Mudford  [q.v.], 
where  both  names  appear  in  the  imprint.  Orme's 
output  totalled  some  700  illustrations,  but  his 
monument  is  his  British  Field  Sports  of  1807,  des- 
cribed by  C.  F.  G.  R.  Schwerdt  (1928)  as  'the 
finest  and  most  important  sporting  book  of  the 
last  two  centuries'. 

Orme  was  married  on  22  June  1802  at  St 
George's  Hanover  Square  to  Hester  ('Etty') 
Edmonds.  Three  sons  and  two  daughters  are 
mentioned  in  his  will.  He  died  at  his  home  at  6 
Fitzroy  Square  28  September  1848,  and  was 
interred  initially  in  the  family  vault  at  St  Mary's, 
Paddington  Green.  When  Etty  died  1 1  April 
1864,  the  graveyard  had  been  closed.  She  was 
buried  in  the  new  cemetery  two  miles  away  at 
Kensal  Green,  and  Edward's  remains  were 
moved  to  be  with  her. 

IJ.  R.  \hhc\ ,  Life  in  England  in  Atfuatinl  and Lithugraphy, 
4  vols.,  1952-6;  I  icioria  County  Llistury  of  Middlesex,  vol. 
ix,  1989;  'Owen's  Genealogv',  MS  in  .Manchester  Cen- 
tral Library  (Misc.  687/1).]  John  F.  .Maggs 

ORME,  Eliza  (i 848-1937),  conveyancer  and 
social  investigator,  was  born  25  December  1848 
in  I  lampstead,  the  fifth  of  six  daughters  and  the 
seventh  of  eight  children  of  Charles  Orme,  dis- 
tiller, of  Southwark,  and  his  wife  Eliza,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Edward  .Andrews  of  W  al- 
worth.  She  attended  Bedford  College  for  \\  omen 
and  entered  University  College  London  in  1871, 
where  she  studied  law  and  political  economy, 
winning  in  1876  first  prize  in  Roman  law  and  the 
Hume  scholarship  in  jurisprudence,  .\mong  her 
mentors  were  John  Elliot  Cairnes,  W.  Leonard 
Courtney,  and  W.  A.  Hunter  [qq.v.],  from  whom 
she  learned  an  attachment  to  laissez-faire  econ- 
omics and  liberal  political  principles. 

In  1888  she  was  the  first  woman  in  Britain  to 
earn  the  degree  of  LLB  from  the  University  of 
London.  The  English  bar  and  the  Law  Society, 
however,  were  not  prepared  to  admit  women  to 
their  ranks.  From  1875  until  about  1904,  from  an 
office  in  Chancery  Lane,  she  conducted  a  pro- 
sperous business,  'devilling'  for  lawyers  as  a  con- 
veyancer and  patent  agent.  She  also  worked  for 
women's  suffrage  and  employment,  writing  and 
lecturing  on  these  and  other  contemporary  sub- 
jects. She  was  a  founding  member  of  the 
Women's  Liberal  Federation  in  1887,  editing 
their  IVomen's  Gazette  and  Weekly  Sews  from  1889 
to  1 89 1,  and  of  the  Women's  National  Liberal 
Federation  in  1892,  writing  the  life  of  the  founder 
{Lady  Fry  of  Darlington,  1898).  In  1892  she 
became  senior  lady  assistant  commissioner  to  the 
royal  commission  on  labour,  investigating 
women's  work  in  Ireland,  in  the  Black  Country 
iron  industry ,  and  in  London  public  houses.  She 
opposed  protective  labour  legislation  for  women 
workers.  In   1894  she  was  a  member  of  the 
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departmental  committee  on  prison  conditions, 
examining  the  situations  of  female  prison  staff 
and  inmates. 

Orme  remained  unmarried,  living  with  her  sis- 
ter Beatrice  at  Tulse  Hill  from  the  early  nineties. 
She  left  no  personal  papers,  and  little  is  known 
about  her  private  life,  but  she  was  regarded  as  a 
formidable  person  by  Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb 
(later  Baron  Passfield),  George  Gissing,  and 
George  Bernard  Shaw  [qq.v.].  She  was  critical  of 
what  she  called  'strong-minded  women',  who 
went  in  for  stridenq*  and  useless  eccentricity, 
preferring  the  'sound-minded  women  .  .  .  who 
can  take  a  journey  by  railway  without  an  escort, 
who  can  stand  by  a  friend  through  a  surgical 
operation,  and  w  ho  yet  wear  ordinar}-  bonnets  and 
carry  medium-sized  umbrellas'.  She  died  22  June 
1937  in  Lambeth. 

(Information  from  census  records  and  l>ondon  director- 
ies; Law  Journal,  12  December  1903,  p.  620;  English- 
womai's  Reiiew,  1873- 1904,  /"^^i"";  Leslie  Howsam, 
'  "Sound  Minded  \V  omen":  Eliza  Orme  and  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Law  in  Late-\  ictorian  England',  .4//«h- 
lis,  vol.  w,  part  i,  1989.]  Lf.suf.  Howsam 

ORMISTON,  Thomas  (1826- 1882),  civil 
engineer,  was  born  in  Edinburgh  28  July  1826, 
the  son  of  John  Ormiston  and  his  wife  x\iargaret 
Lindsay.  The  family  moved  to  Glasgow,  where 
Thomas  received  a  rudimentary  education,  leav- 
ing school  early  to  enter  the  business  of  his  father 
and  uncle,  builders  in  Glasgow,  with  whom  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  carpentry,  masonry,  and 
surveying. 

In  1846  he  entered  the  engineers'  department 
of  the  River  Clyde  Improvement  Trust,  shortly 
afterwards  becoming  chief  assistant  and  in  1852 
acting  engineer  to  the  Trust  for  a  short  period  on 
the  death  of  David  Bremner  [q.v.].  Three  years 
later  James  Walker,  a  past  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers,  appointed  him  principal 
assistant  in  his  London  office,  where  he  remained 
until  the  beginning  of  1862.  During  this  time  he 
continued  to  work  on  the  design  of  docks  and 
harbours  in  the  Isle  of  .Man,  the  river  Mersey,  and 
Cardiff,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Trinity  House 
lighthouses.  He  was  entrusted  with  the  entire 
charge  of  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse  on  the 
Needles  rock,  1856-7. 

At  the  end  of  1864  he  went  to  Bombay  to 
superintend  a  large  land  reclamation  scheme 
adjacent  to  the  harbour,  which  he  did  so  success- 
fully that  in  1873  the  government  of  India  formed 
the  Bombay  I'ort  Trust  with  Ormiston  as  chief 
engineer.  I  le  foresaw  the  large  expansion  in 
Bombay's  trade  that  took  place  in  the  1 870s  and 
1K80S,  to  which  the  facilities  of  the  Princes  dock, 
coastruclcd  under  his  direction  Irom  1875  to 
1880,  made  a  great  contribution.  On  the  occasion 
of  its  opening  in  Januan  1880  he  was  appointed 
Clb.  1  Ic  had  previously  relinquished  his  post  to 
his  brother  (icorgc  K.  Ormiston  in  1877  and 


become  consulting  engineer  to  the  Bombay  Port 
Trust  in  London. 

He  was  for  many  years  a  JP  for  Bombay,  and 
took  a  keen  interest  in  municipal  affairs.  I  le  gave 
much  time  and  energy  to  advising  the  government 
on  engineering  projects  throughout  India,  and  in 
1879  he  visited  Cvprus  to  report  on  the  harbour 
at  Famagusta.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Universit)'  of 
Bombay,  and  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
engineering  in  1879. 

In  1857  Ormiston  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  William  Lane  of  Freshwater,  Isle  of  Wight; 
they  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  In  1880 
Ormiston's  health  began  to  fail  and  early  in  1882 
he  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in 
Freshwater  9  July  1882. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  Ixxi, 
1882-3,  pp.  409-15.1  Ronald  M  Birsf, 

OTHO  DE  GRANDSON,  Sir  (r.i 238-1 328), 
soldier,  crusader,  and  diplomat,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Peter  de  Grandson,  lord  of  Grandson,  on 
the  shore  of  Lake  Neuchatel,  and  his  wife  Agnes, 
daughter  of  Count  Ulric  of  Neuchatel.  His  move 
away  from  the  family  home  and  into  English 
affairs  resulted  from  his  father's  position  as  the 
household  knight  and  dependent  of  Peter  of 
Savoy,  Earl  of  Richmond  [q.v.],  uncle  of  Henry 
Ill's  queen,  Eleanor  [q.v.],  and  a  powerful 
influence  at  Henrv's  court.  Occasionally  in  Eng- 
land between  r.1245  and  his  death  in  1258,  Peter 
de  Grandson  was  receiving  an  annual  fee  of  ;(^20 
from  Henn.  by  1249-50,  and  his  son  Otho  was 
possibly  introduced  into  the  household  of 
Edward,  Henrv's  eldest  son  and  heir,  about  this 
time.  He  first  appears,  in  company  with  several  of 
Edward's  retainers,  in  October  1265,  when  he 
received  a  grant  of  confiscated  propertv  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  1268  he  was  certainly  one  of 
Edward's  knights.  1  le  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
prince's  clo.sest  friends,  accompanying  him  on  his 
crusade  of  1270-2  and  appearing  as  one  of  his 
executors  in  the  will  which  Edward  made  at  Acre 
in  June  1272.  When  he  returned  to  England  as 
king  in  1274  Grandson  emerged  as  'one  of 
Edward's  most  trusted  henchmen'  (Prestwich). 

I  lenceforth  his  considerable  sen  ices  to  the 
Crown  were  partly  militarv  but  mainly  diplomatic. 
I  le  fought  as  a  banneret  in  the  first  Welsh  war  of 
1277-8,  visited  Cja.scony  and  Paris  on  Edward's 
business  in  1278-g,  and  fought  again  in  the 
second  Welsh  war  of  1282-3.  1"  March  1284, 
after  its  conclusion,  he  was  made  justiciar  of 
north  Wales.  Essentially  viceroy  ot  the  newly  con- 
quered lands,  his  position  suggests  the  confi- 
dence which  Edward  placed  in  him;  and  he  may 
have  had  some  influence,  as  his  Savoyard  friends 
and  kinsmen  certainly  did,  on  the  design  of  the 
castles  by  which  Wales  was  to  be  held  down.  In 
1286  he  joined  Edward  in  CJascony,  after  an 
embassy  to  the  papal  atria,  and  in  1289-90  he 
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journeyed  once  again  to  the  curia  to  discuss,  inter 
alia,  the  granting  of  a  papal  dispensation  for  the 
marriage  of  Edward  of  Carnar\on,  Edward's  son, 
to  Margaret  of  Scotland,  the  Maid  of  Norway 
[q.v.],  and  Edward's  projected  crusade. 

Although  Edward  never  again  went  on  cru- 
sade, Grandson  himself  led  a  small  expedition  to 
the  east  in  1 290  and  was  present  at  the  fall  of  Acre 
in  May  1291.  He  may  have  been  the  author  of  a 
memorandum  written  between  1289  and  1307 
concerning  plans  for  a  new  crusade.  After  the 
debacle  at  Acre  he  retired  to  Cyprus,  whence  he 
visited  Armenia  and  Jerusalem  before  returning 
to  Grandson  and  finally  to  England  in  1296.  His 
involvement  in  the  Anglo-Scottish  war,  then  just 
beginning,  followed  the  pattern  of  his  earlier  work 
for  Edward.  He  was  present  at  the  surrender  of 
Dunbar  in  May  1296,  which  marked  the  victori- 
ous conclusion  of  Edward's  first  campaign,  but 
his  main  work  continued  to  be  high-level  diplo- 
macy. He  was  active  in  building  up  Edward's 
anti-P>ench  coalition  in  the  Low  Countries  in 
1296-7,  negotiated  for  a  truce  with  France  in 
1298,  attended  the  papal  curia  in  1 300-1,  helped 
to  settle  the  terms  for  a  final  French  peace  in 
1303,  and  was  among  those  sent  again  to  the  curia 
by  Edward  in  1305  to  seek  the  suspension  of 
Robert  de  Winchelsea  [q.v.],  archbishop  of  Can- 
terburv. 

Grandson  was  rewarded  by  Edward  with 
extensive  land  grants  in  England,  especially  in 
Kent,  and  also  in  Ireland,  and  in  1275  with  the 
wardenship  of  the  Channel  Islands,  later  trans- 
formed into  a  life  grant.  This  last  proved  a  source 
of  constant  conflict  and  friction  with  the 
islanders.  After  Edward  I's  death  in  1307  he  left 
England  for  ever,  returning  to  his  ancestral  home 
at  Grandson.  Although  he  was  occasionally  called 
out  of  retirement  to  represent  English  interests  at 
the  curia  and  at  the  P'rench  court,  his  main  inter- 
ests were  now  religious.  He  took  the  cross  again 
in  1307  and  was  a  notable  benefactor  to  the  Fran- 
ciscans and  Carthusians  of  his  homeland.  He 
died  in  .April  1328  and  was  buried  in  Lausanne 
Cathedral.  John  de  Grandison,  bishop  of  Exeter, 
1328-69  [q.v.],  was  his  nephew.  It  is  hard  to  think 
of  any  comparable  figure  in  medieval  English  his- 
torv  who  lived  so  long,  travelled  so  widely,  or  had 
a  career  so  diverse  and  adventurous. 

[Calendar  uf  Liberate  Rolls.  i2-;i-6o;  C.  L.  Kingsford, 
'Sir  Otho  de  Grandison  (i238?-i328)',  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Historical  Society,  1909;  E.  R.  Clifford,  A 
Knight  of  Great  Renown,  1 96 1 ;  A.  lay  lor,  Studies  in  Cas- 
tles and  Castle  Building,  1985;  C.  Tyerman,  England  and 
the  Crusades,  iog-;-i!;88,  1988;  M.  PTeswkh,  Edward  I, 
1988.1  J.  R.  .\1addicott 

OWEN,  Wilfred  Edward  Salter  (1893-19 18), 
poet,  was  born  at  Plas  Wilmot,  near  Oswestry, 
Shropshire,  18  March  1893,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Tom  Owen,  rail- 
way clerk,  of  Plas  Wilmot,  and  his  wife  (Harriett) 


Susan,  daughter  of  Edward  Shaw,  JP,  iron- 
monger and  former  mayor  of  Oswestrv.  His 
father  was  transferred  to  Birkenhead  in  1 898,  and 
between  1899  and  1907  Owen  was  educated  at 
the  Birkenhead  Institute.  In  1907  his  family 
moved  to  Shrewsbury,  where  his  father  had 
found  promotion  with  the  Joint  Railways.  He 
continued  his  education  at  the  Shrewsbury  Tech- 
nical School  until  1911,  while  at  home  he 
emerged  as  a  votary  of  John  Keats  (q.v.)  and  a 
model  of  Christian  pietv.  Proudly  wearing  the 
bishop's  mitre  and  gorgeous  robes  his  mother  had 
made  for  him,  he  conducted  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vices in  the  family  sitting-room,  rearranged  as  a 
church  for  the  occasion. 

In  October  1911  he  took  up  a  position  as  pupil 
and  lay  assistant  to  the  Revd  Herbert  Wigan,  the 
vicar  of  Dunsden,  near  Reading.  I  le  was  con- 
sidering taking  orders,  but  soon  became  dispir- 
ited by  the  contrast  between  the  stuffy  cant  of 
\\  igan's  vicarage  and  the  godless  poverty  of  his 
parish.  .Avowing  his  aposta.sy,  he  left  Dunsden  in 
February  19 13,  and,  after  a  short  stay  with  his 
family,  he  took  up  a  post  as  a  teacher  of  English  at 
the  Berlitz  school  in  Bordeaux.  He  remained  in 
France  until  19 15. 

His  concern  for  the  Dunsden  poor  and  the 
compassion  of  his  yvar  poetry  are  at  odds  with  a 
remark  he  made  to  his  mother  at  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  'The  guns  will  effect  a  little  useful 
weeding',  he  advised  her  in  a  letter  which  regret- 
ted 'the  mortality  of  the  English  regulars  less  than 
that  of  the  French,  Belgian,  or  even  Russian  or 
German  armies:  because  the  former  are  all 
Tommy  .Atkins,  poor  fellows,  while  the  continen- 
tal armies  are  inclusive  of  some  of  the  finest 
brains  and  temperaments  of  the  land' — senti- 
ments typical  of  the  preciosity  which  occasionally 
mars  his  civilian  correspondence.  Soon,  however, 
he  was  confronted  with  the  'actualities  of  war' 
during  a  visit  to  a  casualty  hospital,  and  the  bullet- 
holed  limbs  and  suffering  he  witnessed  there 
helped  purge  him  of  such  studied  hauteur. 

He  returned  to  England  to  enlist  on  14  Sep- 
tember 191 5  and,  after  a  brief  spell  in  the  .Artists' 
Rifles,  was  commissioned  into  the  5  th  (reserve) 
battalion  of  the  Manchester  Regiment  on  4  June 
1 916.  He  left  for  the  Somme  at  the  end  of 
December  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  2nd 
Manchesters.  In  his  earUest  poems  from  the 
front,  such  as  'At  a  Calvary  Near  the  Ancre',  he 
imagines  a  maimed  Christ  and  his  fellow  soldiers 
as  equal  victims  of  warmongering  'pulpit  pro- 
fessionals', i  am  more  and  more  Christian  as  I 
walk  the  unchristian  ways  of  Christendom',  he 
wrote,  confessing  himself 'a  conscientious  objec- 
tor with  a  very  seared  conscience'.  His  contem- 
plation of  the  male  body,  a  gaze  at  once  poignant 
and  covert,  and  a  hallmark  of  his  poetry  from  the 
Dunsden  period  onwards,  was  no  less  reverential 
amidst  the  carnage  of  the  western  front. 
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On  I  May  191 7  he  was  diagnosed  as  neuras- 
thenic and  sent  to  Craiglockhart  War  Hospital, 
Slateford,  near  Edinburgh,  to  recuperate.  It  was 
here,  in  August,  that  Owen  met  Siegfried  Sas- 
soon  [q.v.],  the  single  most  important  encounter 
of  his  brief  life.  The  astringent  effects  of  Sas- 
soon's  'humanized  reportings'  on  Owen's  verse 
are  immediately  apparent  in  poems  such  as  'The 
Next  \\  ar'  and  '.\nthem  for  Doomed  Youth'. 

He  returned  to  his  regiment  in  September 
19 18  during  the  final  advances  on  the  German 
lines.  His  gallantn,  in  the  ensuing  conflict  won 
him  the  MC,  but  he  was  killed  while  crossing  the 
Sambre  and  Oise  canal  near  Ors  in  the  early 
morning  of  4  November — one  week  before  the 
armistice,  and  two  years  before  the  first  volume  of 
his  work  was  published,  .\lthough  he  had  felt  his 
senses  were  'charred',  he  wrote  some  of  his  great- 


est poems,  such  as  'Spring  Offensive',  during  the 
final  few  weeks  of  his  life. 

In  a  preface  he  drafted  shortly  before  his  death 
for  a  prospective  collection  of  his  verse,  the  man 
who  has  come  to  epitomize  the  soldier-poet 
wrote:  'Above  all  I  am  not  concerned  with  Poetrv'. 
My  subject  is  War,  and  the  pity  of  W^ar.  The 
Poetry  is  in  the  pity.'  W.  B.  Yeats  [q.v.]  dismissed 
him  as  'all  blood,  dirt,  and  sucked  sugar-stick', 
yet  it  is  likely  that,  had  he  sunived  the  war,  Owen 
would  have  grown  in  stature  to  span  the  native 
tradition  between  Thomas  Hardy  and  Philip  Lar- 
kin  [qq.v.]. 

(Harold  Owen,  Joiime]'  from  Ohscuril}:-  Wilfred  Oipeti 
i8gj-igi8,  3  vols.,  1963-5;  Wilfred  Owen,  Collected 
Letters,  eds.  Harold  Owen  and  John  Bell,  1967;  Cecil 
Day-Lewis  (ed.),  The  Collected  Poems  of  Wilfred  Owen, 
i963;JonStallworthy,  Wilfred  Owen,  1974.] 

Da\io  Br.'\dshaw 
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PAGE,  Sir  Gregory,  second  baronet  (1689- 
1775),  collector  and  builder,  was  born  in  Green- 
wich in  1689,  the  elder  son  of  Sir  Gregor>  Page, 
first  baronet  (1668- 17 20),  and  his  wife  Man,, 
daughter  of  Thomas  IVotman,  citizen  of  Lon- 
don. Both  his  father  and  his  grandfather  had  been 
directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  'Ihe  first 
baronet  was  MP  for  New  Shoreham  in  1708-13 
and  1715-20:  on  his  death  in  1720,  his  executors 
sold  his  large  shareholding  in  the  South  Sea 
Company,  and  his  son  was  left  around  £600,000. 

Sir  Gregon  Page,  second  baronet,  was  also  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company  (1719-20), 
and  a  large  stockholder.  In  1 7 1 7  he  began  buying 
land  in  Kent  and  the  city  of  London,  which  even- 
tually placed  the  family  among  the  largest  land- 
owners in  the  county ;  it  was  said  to  be  possible  to 
walk  for  a  day  in  north-west  Kent  w  ithout  leaving 
Page  property. 

In  1 72 1  he  married  Martha,  third  daughter  of 
Robert  Kenward  of  Yalding,  Kent;  they  had  no 
children.  In  1723  he  bought  the  freehold  of 
Wricklemarsh  on  Blackheath  from  the  executors 
of  the  widow  of  Sir  John  .\lorden  [q.v.|,  the 
founder  of  Morden  College,  Blackheath.  Almost 
at  once  the  construction  of  a  new  house  was 
begun.  Page's  ample  fortune  ensuring  an  asto- 
nishing rate  of  progress.  Page  chose  as  his  archi- 
tect John  James  of  Greenwich  (^.1672-1746, 
q.v.),  who  had  succeeded  Nicholas  llawksmoor 
[q.v.)  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  Greenw  ich,  and  who 
designed  a  restrained  Palladian  house:  a  ground 
plan  and  cross-section  through  the  rooms  were 
included  in  Vitriaiiis  Britanuiais,  volume  iv,  by 
J.  Badeslade  and  John  Rocque  (q.v.),  1739.  Ac- 
cording to  a  contemporan  description,  \\  rickle- 
marsh  w  as  'one  of  the  finest  houses  in  England, 
resembling  a  royal  palace  rather  than  a  residence 
of  a  gentleman.  The  gardens  are  laid  out  in  the 
most  elegant  manner  and  both  the  paintings  and 
furniture  are  surprisingly  fine.  All  rooms  are  hung 
with  green  or  crimson  silk  damask  and  the  cor- 
nices, door-cases  and  chair- frames  are  all  caned 
in  gilt.  The  chimney  pieces  are  all  fine  polished 
marble.' 

A  complete  list  of  Page's  collection  of  pictures 
was  printed  in  London  ami  its  Environs  Described  in 
1761  (vol.  i,  pp.  315-22)  by  Robert  Dodsley 
[q.v.|.  It  comprised  118  pictures,  with  paintings 
by  Claude,  Poussin,  Veronese,  Van  Dyck, 
Rubens,  Salvator  Rosa,  Nicolaes  Berchem,  and  a 


group  often  pictures  by  Adriaen  van  der  Werff,  a 
contemporary  Dutch  classicist  painter  much 
admired  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Six  Dutch 
East  India  wood  chairs  inlaid  with  the  Page  Ken- 
ward  arms  in  mother  of  pearl  are  in  the  Soane 
Museum.  Page  was  the  founder  and  patron  of  the 
dining  club,  the  Free  and  Easy  Society ,  for  which 
a  number  of  Qianlong  Chinese  armorial  punch- 
bowls were  made  ^.1755. 

He  died  at  Wricklemarsh  4  .\ugust  1775  and 
was  buried  alongside  his  w  ife  in  the  family  vault  at 
St  Alphege  parish  church,  (ireenwich.  He  left 
Wricklemarsh  and  its  collections  to  his  great- 
nephew,  Sir  Gregory  Turner,  baronet,  of 
.-\mbrosden  in  Oxfordshire,  who  took  the  name 
and  arms  of  Page  in  compliance  with  his  great- 
uncle's  request.  Turner  did  not  live  at  \\  rickle- 
marsh,  but  let  it  to  a  succession  of  tenants.  Hor- 
ace W  alpole  (later  fourth  Earl  of  Orfbrd,  q.v.), 
wrote  in  1779  that  'half  the  van  der  Werffs,  which 
cost  an  immense  sum  .  .  .  are  spoiled  since  Sir 
Gregory  Page's  death  by  senants  neglecting  to 
shut  out  the  sun.'  The  picture  collection  was  sold 
in  parts  in  1775,  1783,  and  1787.  Wricklemarsh 
was  sold  in  1784  to  John  Cator,  who  instructed 
Christie's  to  auction  the  materials  of  the  house  in 
1787:  its  shell  was  finally  demolished  in  1800. 

[Denys  Sutton,  'Aspects  of  British  Collecting',  Apollo, 
December  1982;  John  Brushe,  'Wricklemarsh  and  the 
Collections  of  Sir  Gregory  Page',  Apullu,  .November 
1985.1  Ch.mu.ks  Sf.bag-.Montf-fiore 

P.ALMER,  George  (1740-1795),  glass  merchant 
and  colour  theorist,  was  born  18  November  1740 
in  London,  the  son  of  Thomas  Palmer  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  The  prosperous  family  firm, 
established  at  118  St  .Martin's  Lane,  Westmin- 
ster, was  prominent  in  the  supply  and  fitting  of 
window  glass.  Its  speciality  was  coloured  glass, 
and  Thomas  Palmer  supplied  stained  glass  to 
Horace  Walpole  (fourth  Earl  of  Orford,  q.v.)  for 
Strawberry  Hill. 

Practical  experience  with  stained  glass  must 
have  led  George  Palmer  to  consider  the  nature  of 
colour,  and  he  was  the  first  to  put  fbnvard  the 
modern  theory  of  colour  vision  and  colour  blind- 
ness. In  his  T/ieor)'  of  Liglil  and  Colour  (1777),  he 
suggested  that  the  retina  of  the  eye  contains  three 
different  kinds  of  particle  (elsewhere  he  speaks  of 
'molecules'  or  'fibres'),  each  of  which  is  excited 
by  a  different  kind  of  light.  'The  complete  and 
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uniform  motion  of  these  particles  produces  the 
sensation  of  white.'  Colour  blindness,  he  cor- 
recdy  supposed,  arose  when  either  one  or  two  of 
the  three  t>pes  of  molecules  were  non-functional. 
He  also  introduced  the  idea  that  different  senson. 
fibres  within  the  normal  redna  could  be  select- 
ively fatigued,  so  as  to  yield  coloured  after- 
images. He  suggested  that  a  residual  motion  of 
the  fibres  was  present  in  the  dark,  so  that  true 
blacks  could  be  seen  only  in  daylight,  by  compari- 
son with  surrounding  objects.  He  conceived  the 
idea  of  artificial  daylight  and  gave  it  practical 
realit>  by  filtering  the  light  of  an  Argand  oil  lamp 
through  blue  glass. 

Although  Palmer's  theor>  of  the  physics  of  col- 
our was  mistaken  (he  held  there  were  three  dis- 
crete forms  of  light),  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
entrepreneur  and  tradesman  came  so  close  to  a 
modern  account  of  the  physiolog\  of  colour 
\ision.  It  remained  for  an  establishment  scientist, 
Thomas  Young  [q.v.],  to  suggest  in  1802  that  the 
physical  variable  underlying  colour  is  a  continu- 
ous one,  whereas  Palmer's  idea  of  three  discrete 
receptors  is  correct  at  the  retinal  level. 

Young  may  have  been  exposed  to  Palmer's 
ideas  while  a  student  of  G.  C.  Lichtenberg  in 
Gottingen.  .Although  largely  unrecognized  by  the 
scientific  establishment  in  England,  Palmer 
enjoyed  some  contemporar)  recognition  on  the 
Continent:  his  explanation  of  colour  blindness 
first  appears  in  a  secondan.  account  in  L.  C. 
Lichtenberg's  Magaziti  fur  das  Semte  aus  der  Pliy- 
sik  in  1 78 1  and  was  then  cited  in  texts  such  as 
J.  S.  T.  Gehler's  P/iysikiilisiiics  IVorterbncli,  while 
his  first  monograph  of  1777  (which  he  Lssued  in 
translation  in  Paris  in  the  same  year)  was  extrava- 
gantly reviewed  in  ihc jfoimialEniyclopedlque.  Per- 
haps because  his  ideas  were  well  received  in 
France,  but  more  probably  for  reasons  of  busi- 
ness, Palmer  was  resident  in  Paris,  at  18  rue  .\Ies- 
lee,  in  the  period  1785-7.  H'alin's  Directory  gives 
his  business  there  as  the  supply  of 'verres  colores 
adaptcs  aux  verres  ordinaircs'.  And  it  was  during 
this  period  that  he  published,  in  fair  French,  his 
monograph  on  artificial  daylight  (Leltre  siir  /« 
tmiyem  de  produire,  la  unit,  uue  liiniierc  parcillc  a 
cede  du  jour,  1785)  and  his  second  es.say  on  light 
and  vision  {Theorie  de  la  lumiere,  applicable  aiLX  arts, 
el  principalement  d  la  peinture,  1786). 

Palmer  was  a  freeman  of  the  Drapers'  Com- 
pany by  patrimony  and  sened  as  a  member  of  the 
court  (1792-5).  He  and  his  wile  Sarah  had  four 
sons.  I  If  was  buried  8  August  1795  in  the  parish 
church  of  I  lendon. 

|(i.  Walls.  'The  (i.  \'a\mcr  SU)n',7iiunuil  nj  the  l/isior)' 
H/MeJiane,\a\.  xi,  iy56;J.  WnWon.Uti's dii  ■;i')iif(.'Mif;ris 
de  r/Uuidaliiitt  lulcmatwnale  de  la  ('niilfiir,  xol.  i,  Paris, 
1985;  I'clcr  (Cunningham  (cd.),  Himue  Halpide's  I.ellen, 
1857-9  (letter  10  Horace  Mann  of  6  October  1753); 
parish  recorJs  al  Westminster  (j|>  l.ihrar>;  records  ot 
the  l>rapers'  (Company. |  J.  I).  Moi.ion 


PALMER,  George  Josiah  (i  828-1 892),  founder 
and  first  editor  of  the  Church  Times,  was  born  in 
Clapham,  Surrey,  30  June  1828,  the  eldest  son 
and  second  child  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  a 
daughter  of  George  Josiah  Palmer,  printer,  of 
Savoy  Street,  Strand,  and  his  wife  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  John  Hatchard  [q.v.],  the  Evangelical 
publisher  and  bookseller,  founder  of  I  latchards 
in  Piccadilly.  He  was  educated  at  Clapham 
Grammar  School  and  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  entered  his  father's  printing  firm  as 
a  compositor,  later  becoming  manager. 

In  1852  he  purchased  a  small  bookselling  and 
printing  business  in  Bloomsbur\.  Trade  did  not 
prosper,  however,  and  in  i860  he  was  forced  to 
sell  out  and  take  humbler  premises  at  32  Little 
Queen  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  later  to  be 
the  home  of  the  Church  Times.  The  turning-point 
in  his  fortunes  came  in  October  1861,  when  he 
was  asked  to  take  on  the  printing  and  publishing 
of  the  Union  newspaper,  which  was  tn,  ing  to  bring 
Tractarian  Anglicans  into  touch  with  Roman 
Catholics.  The  connection  soon  snapped,  how- 
ever, as  by  mid- 1 862  internal  squabbles  among 
the  paper's  managers  led  to  its  demise.  But 
Palmer's  connection  with  the  i'nion  enabled  him 
to  build  up  a  link  with  leaders  of  the  advanced 
wing  of  the  high  church  party . 

He  decided  to  enter  journalism  on  his  own 
account  and  launch  a  popular  Church  paper.  On 
7  February  1863  the  first  number  of  the  Church 
Times  appeared.  Like  the  Union  it  was  founded  to 
forward  the  work  and  views  of  the  Tractarians, 
who  were  then  fighting  an' uphill  battle  against 
fierce  opposition  in  the  Church.  (Such  practices 
as  having  candles  on  the  altar  were  then  con- 
sidered popish.)  The  paper  .soon  attracted 
readers,  outshining  all  its  .Anglican  rivals,  and  its 
sales  rose  steadily  throughout  Palmer's  lifetime. 

Palmer  himself  edited  the  Church  Times  from 
its  foundation  until  his  retirement  in  1887, 
besides  being  responsible  for  its  general  direction 
and  management.  I  le  was  a  realist,  having  little 
faith  in  committees.  I  lis  experience  of  the  com- 
mittee-managed L  iiion  convinced  him  that  per- 
sonal guidance  was  the  safest  wa\  to  run  any 
enterprise.  1  lis  paper  was  certainly  outspoken: 
and,  as  his  Church  Times  obituan  remarked,  'our 
friend  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  however  high 
in  official  standing,  il  he  deemed  it  necessan,  in 
support  ol  (iod's  truth  or  the  (Church's  laws,  to 
condemn  their  conduct.'  1  ,ike  so  many  \  ictorians 
he  looked  ihe  part,  his  lace  possessing  an  auth- 
orit)  worthy  ol  a  minor  prophet. 

Palmer  w  as  closely  concerned  with  the  work  of 
the  (Church  of  iCngland  Working  .Men's  Societ\ 
and  was  for  long  its  honorarx  treasurer.  1  le  mar- 
ried Marianne,  daughter  ol  James  Heall,  uphol- 
sterer, of  (Cheshuni,  I  lertiordshire,  in  1851. 
They  had  six  sons  and  a  daughter,  three  of  the 
sons  spending  all  or  most  ol  their  working  lives  in 
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the  sen  ice  of  the  Church  Times.  (The  paper 
remained  in  the  ownership  and  under  the  control 
of  the  Palmer  family  until  its  sale  to  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  Ltd.  in  1989.)  Palmer  died 
in  Ramsgate  27  January  1892. 

[Church  Times,  vol.  cxivi,  no.  5217,  8  February  1963; 
familv  papers;  Church  Times  archives.) 

Bf.r.\ari)  H.  .VI.  Pal.mf.r 

PALMER,  Henry  Robinson  (i  795-1 844), 
founder  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engin- 
eers, was  born  in  Hackney  in  1 795,  the  son  of  the 
Revd  Samuel  Palmer  [q.v.],  Nonconformist 
minister,  at  whose  academy  he  was  educated.  He 
had  several  brothers  and  sisters.  From  1 8 1 1  to 
18 16  he  was  apprenticed  to  Br\an  Donkin  [q.v.], 
and  he  early  displayed  the  keen  interest  in  edu- 
cation and  the  formation  of  scientihc  societies 
that  he  pursued  throughout  his  life.  In  about 
181 3-14  he  organized  in  Bermondsey  a  society  of 
workmen  which  virtually  constituted  a  Mecha- 
nics' Institute,  almost  ten  years  before  those 
established  by  Leonard  Horner  [q.v.|  in  Edin- 
burgh and  George  Birkbeck  (q.v.)  in  Glasgow 
and  London. 

On  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  was 
engaged  by  Thomas  lelford  (q.v.),  and  worked 
for  him  for  ten  years  on  sur\eys  and  designs  for 
many  of  his  works.  In  about  181 7  he  suggested  to 
Joshua  Field  (q.v.)  the  idea  of  founding  a  society 
of  engineers  which  would  be  more  accessible  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  than  the 
rather  elitist  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  founded 
by  John  Smeaton  (q.v.[  in  1 771.  The  Hrst  meeting 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  on  2 
January  1818  with  eight  founder  members  pres- 
ent, but  it  made  slow  progress  until  in  1820  Tel- 
ford, who  never  joined  the  Smeatonians,  agreed 
to  become  the  first  president. 

Palmer  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  the  Institution  and  in  1835  was  elected 
one  of  the  vice-presidents;  he  was  always  ver> 
attached  to  the  Institution,  contributing  several 
interesting  papers  and  seldom  failing  to  take  part 
in  the  discussions  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  meetings. 

In  1826  he  was  appointed  resident  engineer  to 
the  London  docks  where,  over  the  next  nine 
years,  he  designed  and  executed  the  Eastern 
dock,  with  the  associated  warehousing,  entrance 
locks,  bridges,  and  other  works.  1  le  then  moved 
to  Westminster  as  a  consulting  engineer  and 
became  engaged  in  the  survey,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  many  large  schemes  for  canals,  rail- 
ways, docks,  and  harbours,  including  those  at 
Port  Talbot,  Ipswich,  Penzance,  and  Neath. 
Between  1821  and  1842  he  took  out  five  patents, 
one  of  them  for  a  'suspension  railway'  which  was 
tried  out  unsuccessfully  in  Cheshunt,  and  tsvo 
relating  to  a  system  of  constructing  roofs  and 
bridge  decks  in  corrugated  wrought  or  cast  iron. 


which  was  for  a  time  quite  extensively  used.  He 
was  elected  FRS  in  1831,  and  published  two 
papers  on  tides  and  the  movement  of  shingle  in 
l\\t  Phiksophical  Transactiom,  1831  and  1834. 

On  30  March  1827  he  married  Man,  Ann 
Emma  Osmond  at  St  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
He  died  12  September  1844  in  Westminster.  A 
memorial  window  to  Palmer  was  installed  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 

1954- 

[Proceedings  of  the  Inslitiition  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  i\, 
1844,  pp.  6-8; John  Garth  Watson,  The Ciiils:  the Stur\- 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  1988;  .A.  \\  .  Skemp- 
ton,  British  Civil  Engineering  1640-1840:  a  Bibliography 
of  Cuntanporar)  Printed  Reports,  Plans,  and  Books,  1987.) 

Ronald  M.  Birsf. 

PANKHURST,  (Estelle)  Sylvia  (i  882-1 960), 
political  activist,  journalist,  and  artist,  was  born  in 
Old  Trafford,  Manchester,  5  May  1882.  She  was 
the  second  child  and  second  daughter  in  the 
family  of  one  son  and  three  daughters  of  Dr 
Richard  Marsden  Pankhurst,  barrister  and 
republican,  and  his  wife  Emmeline  Pankhurst 
(q.v.),  daughter  of  Robert  Cioulden,  a  prosperous 
Manchester  cotton  manufacturer.  Sylvia's  elder 
sister  was  (Dame)  Christabel  Pankhurst  (q.v.). 
She  was  mainly  educated  at  home  by  governesses, 
and  at  school  in  Southport  and  later  at  the  I  ligh 
School  for  Girls,  Manchester,  .\fter  studying  at 
Manchester  School  of  Art  from  1898  to  1903,  she 
went  to  the  Royal  College  of  .\rt,  before  taking  a 
diploma  at  the  .Accademia  in  \  enice.  James  Keir 
Hardie  (q.v.)  was  her  friend  and  political  mentor 
until  his  death  in  191 5. 

Her  father  died  when  she  was  sixteen  years  old. 
His  parental  maxim,  'if  you  do  not  sene  others, 
you  will  not  have  been  worth  the  upbringing',  is 
reflected  in  her  dedication  to  a  life  of  sen  ice  to 
humanity.  She  deserted  her  artist's  studio  in 
Chelsea  to  work  for  her  mother's  \\  omen's  Social 
and  Political  Union  when  it  transferred  from 
Manchester  to  London  in  1905  and  became 
honorary  secretary.  Her  chief  contributions  to 
suffrage  iconography  are  'the  embryonic  socialist 
realism  of  paintings  of  working  class  women,  and 
a  dilute  Pre-Raphaelite  allegory  derived  from 
\\  alter  Crane'  (q.\ .)  (Lisa  'Tickner,  The  Spectacle 
of  Home?!,  1987).  Her  determined  campaigning 
for  votes  for  women  in  the  East  End  included  the 
provision  of  welfare  support  for  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

Already  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  women's 
rights,  having  suffered  the  torture  of  force-feed- 
ing while  on  hunger  strike  in  Holloway,  she 
additionally  refused  to  drink  or  sleep.  She  co- 
ordinated her  release  with  public-speaking 
engagements,  making  use  of  the  Prisoners'  Tem- 
porar\  Discharge  for  111  Health  Act  of  19 13 
(known  as  the  'Cat  and  Mouse  Act').  Between 
June  1 91 3  and  June  1914  she  went  on  ten  hunger 
and   thirst  strikes.   Her  dedicated  persistence 
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finally  gave  a  delegation  of  East  End  working 
women  the  opportunit>  of  themselves  demanding 
the  vote  from  the  prime  minister,  H.  H.  Asquith 
(later  first  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith).  In  March 
19 1 4  she  launched  her  first  weekly  newspaper, 
W^'owfH  V  Dreadnought,  organ  of  her  East  London 
Federation  of  Suffragettes.  A  split  with  the  auto- 
cratic WSPL  and  her  mother  and  sister  was 
inevitable. 

She  was  opposed  to  World  \\ar  1  and  the 
resultant  erosion  of  civil  liberties.  Abandoning  art 
after  191 4,  she  established  a  number  of  cHnics 
and  a  day  nurser>  in  east  London  during  the  war. 
Bv  July  19 1 7  her  paper  was  renamed  Workers 
Dreadnought,  and  in  May  19 18  her  organization 
changed  its  name  from  Workers  Suffrage  Feder- 
ation (having  taken  this  name  in  191 6)  to  \\  orkers 
Socialist  Federation.  In  the  wake  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  which  she  supported  passionately,  it 
became  the  first  Communist  part\  in  Great 
Britain.  In  1920  she  went  to  Moscow  for  the 
second  congress  of  the  Third  International.  On 
her  return  she  was  imprisoned  for  sedition,  a 
charge  arising  from  articles  published  in  her 
newspaper  during  her  absence.  On  her  release 
she  refused  to  hand  the  paper  over  to  other  Com- 
munist part)  members,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
partv. 

Workers  Dreadnought  continued  until  1924. 
Sylvia  Pankhurst  worked  with  a  fellow  journalist, 
Silvio  Erasmus  Corio,  an  Italian  libertarian 
socialist,  whose  growing  concern  over  the  rise  of 
Fascism  in  Italy  she  shared.  They  moved  from  the 
East  End  of  London  to  Woodford  Green  in 
Essex,  where  she  concentrated  on  her  writing. 
Their  only  child,  Richard  Keir  Pethick,  was  born 
in  December  1927.  In  1930  her  appeal  for  a 
national  maternity  sen  ice.  Save  the  Mothers,  was 
published.  Autobiographical  and  other  works 
followed.  These  included  a  tran.slation  of  the 
Romanian  poet  Eminescu  (1930),  and  the  auto- 
biographical The  Suffragette  Morvement,  published 
in  193 1. 

In  May  1936,  believing  the  emperor  of  Ethio- 
pia's cause  to  be  a  just  one,  she  began  a  weekly 
journal,  Nen>  Times  and  Ethiopia  Xetvs,  which  she 
edited  for  twent>'  years.  She  publicized  the  efforts 
made  by  Emperor  I  laile  Selassie  to  persuade  the 
League  of  Nations  to  prevent  colonization  and 
threatened  genocide.  She  helped  to  raise  funds  to 
build  and  equip  a  hospital,  opposed  plans  to  turn 
Ethiopia  into  a  de  facto  British  protectorate,  agi- 
tated against  the  idea  of  returning  the  former  Ita- 
lian colonics  to  Italy,  and  supported  the  idea  of 
the  unity  of  Eritrea  with  Ethiopia.  She  published 
a  number  of  books  on  Ethiopia.  Silvio  died  in 
1954.  Miss  Pankhurst  accepted  an  earlier  invi- 
tation from  the  emperor,  and  let!  England  with 
Richard  in  1956.  In  Ethiopia  she  helped  to  found 
a  S(K'ial  Scnice  Society  and  edited  a  monthly 
periodical,  the  Ethiopia  Ohsenrr.  She  received  the 


decoration  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  first  class, 
from  the  emperor.  She  died  in  Addis  Ababa  27 
September  i960. 

[Patricia  \\.  Romero,  E.  Sylvia  Panhliiirsl,  1987;  Da\id 
Mitchell,  The  Fighting  Pankhiinls,  1967;  Richard  Pank- 
hurst, Sylvia  PcinkhursI,  Artist  and  Crusader,  an  huimate 
Portrait,  1979;  Walter  Kendall,  The Revoliilionar\Aine- 
menl  in  Britain,  1969;  primary  source  material  in  the 
International  Institute  of  Social  History,  Amsterdam.] 

Sylvia  Avling 

PARES,  Richard  (1902-1958),  historian,  was 
born  25  August  1902  in  Colchester,  the  eldest  in 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  (Sir) 
Bernard  Pares  [q.v.],  historian,  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Ellis,  daughter  of  Edward  Austin  Dixon, 
dental  surgeon,  of  Colchester.  After  winning 
scholarships  at  Winchester  and  at  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  he  took  a  first  class  in  literae  hutnaniores  in 
1924  and  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls 
which  he  held  till  1945. 

A  one-year  stint  as  assistant  lecturer  at  Univer- 
sity College  London  was  followed  in  1928  by  a 
year  of  research  in  the  United  States  and  the 
West  Indies,  financed  by  a  Laura  Spelman  Rock- 
efeller memorial  studentship.  In  1929  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  New  College,  Oxford.  War 
interrupted  the  early  stages  of  a  brilliant  academic 
career:  from  1940  to  1945  he  sened  with  distinc- 
tion as  an  administrative-class  civil  senant  in  the 
Board  of  Trade,  being  appointed  CBE  in  1945. 
He  was  joint  editor  of  the  English  Historical 
Review,  1939-58;  professor  of  histon.'  in  the 
Universit)  of  Edinburgh  from  1945  till  his  resig- 
nation on  health  grounds  in  1954;  and  in  195 1-2 
Ford's  lecturer  in  Oxford,  delivering  the  lectures 
which  became  probably  the  most  widely  known  of 
his  books,  Kitig  George  III  and  the  Politicians 
(1953).  He  was  elected  F'BA  in  1948. 

Pares  published  extensively  in  a  series  of 
monographs  illuminating  various  aspects  of  his 
chosen  field,  the  role  of  the  West  Indies  in  the 
development  of  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
determination  of  British  international  policy  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  centur\ :  his  pioneering  investi- 
gations ranged  widely  over  questions  of  war  and 
trade  and  international  law.  From  the  start  his 
scholarship,  like  his  wartime  work  in  the  Civil 
Ser\'ice,  was  characterized  by  indefatigable 
industry,  commanding  intellectual  powers,  per- 
sonal detachment,  and  complete  integrity.  His 
first  book.  War  and  Trade  in  the  West  Indies,  ij^()- 
Ij6^  (1936),  a  tour  de  farce  based  on  immense 
research,  was  infused  throughout  by  his  pursuit 
of  what  he  once  declared  to  be  his  prime  interest 
in  history — 'to  find  out  how  things  worked'.  In 
these  earlier  years  he  eschewed  biography  as  a 
path  to  understanding.  But  he  had  revised  his 
view  by  the  time  he  wrote  .  /  West- India  Fortune 
(1950):  there,  and  in  George  III  and  the  Piditicians, 
the  two  approaches  were  fruitfully  combined.  In 
the  last-named  work  he  opened  up  lines  of  inter- 
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pretation  which,  even  if  somewhat  modified 
since,  set  firm  foundations  on  which  other  scho- 
lars might  build:  the  exuberant  vigour  and  almost 
Niagara-like  outpouring  of  scholarship  gave  it  a 
memorable  quality.  Much  of  his  later  work, 
achieved  under  the  shadow  of  inexorably  crip- 
pling and  ultimately  fatal  illness,  which  he  faced 
with  the  utmost  fortitude,  was  latterly  facilitated 
by  the  research  fellowship  conferred  on  him  by 
All  Souls  in  1954. 

In  1937  he  married  Janet  Lindsay,  daughter  of 
(Sir)  F.  Maurice  Powicke  [q.v.],  historian.  They 
had  four  daughters.  Pares  died  in  Oxford  3  May 
1958.  He  was  considered  to  be  among  the  out- 
standing historians  of  his  time. 
[The  Times,  5  .May  1958;  introduction  by  Lucy  S.  Suth- 
erland to  Richard  Pares,  The  Historian  s  Business,  and 
other  Essays,  ed.  R.  A.  and  Elisabeth  Humphreys,  1961; 
A.  L.  Rowse  in  Proceeding's  of  the  British  Academy,  vol. 
xh'iii,  1963;  Sir  Isaiah  BtrVm,  Persona! Impressions,  1981, 
pp.  91-5;  personal  knowledge.)  Ian  R.  Christif. 

PARRY-WILLIAMS,    Sir   Thomas    Herbert 

(1887-1975),  Welsh  scholar,  poet,  and  essayist, 
was  born  in  Rhyd-ddu,  Caernarfonshire,  2 1  Sep- 
tember 1887,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  in 
the  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Henry  Parry -Williams,  schoolmaster  at  Rhyd- 
ddu,  and  his  wife  Ann  Morris.  He  was  educated 
at  Porthmadog  Intermediate  School,  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Wales  at  .'\berystwyth,  Jesus  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  Freiburg  University,  and  the 
Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
Paris.  He  graduated  with  the  degrees  of  SW 
(Wales),  B.Litt.  (Oxford),  and  Ph.D.  (Freiburg). 
During  his  period  of  study  at  Freiburg  and  Paris 
he  held  a  fellowship  of  the  University  of  Wales. 

While  still  a  student  he  won  in  191 2  both  the 
chair  and  the  crown  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales  in  Wrexham,  a  feat  repeated  by  him  in 
19 15  at  the  National  Eisteddfod  held  in  Bangor. 
From  1914  to  1919  he  was  lecturer  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Welsh  at  the  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth.  P'ollowing  dissension  over  the 
appointment  to  a  professorship  at  Aberysnvyth  in 
1919  (connected  in  part  with  his  having  been  a 
conscientious  objector  during  the  war  of 
19 14-18)  he  withdrew  from  his  academic  post  in 
order  to  study  in  the  faculty  of  science  at  the 
University  College.  In  1920  he  was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  Welsh  at  Aberystwy  th,  a  post  held  until 
his  retirement  in  1952. 

He  was  a  distinguished  philologist,  editor,  and 
critic.  His  Freiburg  Ph.D.  dissertation  on  'Some 
Points  of  Similarity  in  the  Phonology  of  Welsh 
and  Breton'  was  pubUshed  in  1913  and  his  pio- 
neering The  English  Elemetil  in  Welsh  in  1923.  He 
took  a  special  interest  in  early  free-metre  poetry 
in  Welsh,  editing  Carulau  Richard  Hhite  (1931), 
Canu  Rhydd  Cynnar  (1932),  and  Hen  Benillion 
(1940).  He  was  joint  editor  oi Llaivysgrif  Hettdre- 
gadredd  (1933),  an  important  source  for  the  study 


of  Middle  Welsh  court  poetry ,  and  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  nature  of  poetry ,  Elfennati  Barddoniaeth 

(1935)- 

He  reacted  to  the  excesses  of  traditionalist 
neo-grammarian  work  and  derived  greater  satis- 
faction from  creative  writing  in  W  elsh,  both  prose 
and  verse.  He  was  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and 
influential  writers  of  the  twentieth-century 
renaissance  in  Welsh  literature  and  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  innovator  in  both  style 
and  theme.  His  essays,  poems  in  rhyming  coup- 
lets, and  sonnets  are  a  powerful  contribution  to 
meditative  writing  in  W  elsh,  marked  both  by  a 
searching  and  courageous  intelligence  and  by  a 
superb  mastery  of  his  native  language.  His  crea- 
tive works  include  Ysgrifau  (1928),  Cerddi  (193 1), 
Olivn  (1935),  Synfyfyrion  (1937),  Lloffion  (1942), 
Myfyrdodau  (1957),  and  Pensynnu  (1966).  He  was 
a  modest  and  inspiring  person,  greatly  consumed 
by  the  mystery  of  Hfe.  His  flashes  of  Ught-hearted 
humour  were  commonly  tinged  with  an  awesome 
critical  irony.  .\  gifted  public  speaker,  he  was  at 
his  best  reading  aloud  his  own  work  and  deliver- 
ing stylish  penetrating  eisteddfodic  adjudications 
in  his  memorably  sonorous  voice. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  D.Litt.  on 
two  occasions  (Wales  1934,  Oxford  1937)  and  to 
the  degree  of  honorary  LLD  by  the  University  of 
Wales.  He  was  warden  of  the  Guild  of  Graduates 
of  the  University  of  Wales,  chairman  of  the 
BBC's  Welsh  consultative  council,  president  of 
the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion  (the 
society  honoured  him  with  its  medal),  president 
of  the  court  and  a  fellow  of  the  National  Eistedd- 
fod of  Wales,  president  of  the  National  Library  of 
Wales,  and  an  honorary  fellow  of  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  He  was  knighted  in  1958. 

In  1942  he  married  .Amy,  of  Pontyberem,  Car- 
marthenshire, the  daughter  of  Lewis  Thomas, 
civil  ser\ant  with  the  Inland  Revenue.  He  died  3 
March  1975  at  his  home  in  .\berystwyth. 

(Idris  Foster  (ed.),  Cyfrol  De^m^ed  Syr  Thomas  Pany- 
Williams,  1967;  special  numbers  oi  Poetry  Wales,  sum- 
mer 1974  and  of  y  Traclhod)'dd,  October  1975;  Robert 
Gerallt  Jones,  T.  H.  Parry -Williams,  1978;  Ifor  Rees, 
Syr  Thomas  Parry -Williams  1887-igjy,  1981;  obituary 
by  J.  E.  Caerwyn  \V  illiams  in  Stadia  Celtica,  vol.  xii/xiii, 
1977-8;  personal  knowledge.)  D.  Ellis  Evans 

PARVO  PONTE,  Adam  de  (r.i  105-^.1170), 
logician.  [See  .\d.\.m  of  b.\lsha\i.] 

PAVLOVA,  Anna  (1881-1931),  ballerina,  was 
born  12  February  1881  (31  January  1881  in  the 
old-style  Russian  calendar)  in  St  Petersburg,  the 
only  child  of  MaUey  Pavlovich  Pavlov,  a  soldier, 
and  his  wife  Lyubov  Feodorovna  Pavlova,  a  laun- 
dress. She  was  a  premature  baby,  and  suffered 
weak  health  during  early  childhood.  When  she 
was  eight  she  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  see  the 
Imperial  Ballet  at  the  Maryinsky  Theatre.  The 
performance  was  the  Sleeping  Beauty,  and  from 
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that  moment  her  mind  was  made  up.  She  pes- 
tered her  mother  to  enter  her  in  the  Imperial 
Ballet  school,  but  nvo  impatient  years  passed 
before  she  was  old  enough  to  audition,  in  1891. 

Once  accepted,  the  frail  child  progressed  well 
both  in  dancing  and  general  education.  She 
attracted  attention  from  her  first  appearances  on 
stage  while  still  a  student.  On  graduation  in  1899 
she  entered  the  Imperial  Ballet,  b\passing  the 
corps  lie  ballet  and  rising  through  the  ranks  to  bal- 
lerina in  1905  and  prima  ballerina  a  year  later.  As 
such  she  danced  all  the  great  classical  roles.  From 
the  beginning  of  her  career  she  studied  with 
Enrico  Cecchetti,  and  he  became  her  chief 
teacher  after  she  left  Russia. 

Pavlova  aspired  to  take  the  beauty  of  her  art  to 
the  whole  world.  Her  first  opportunity  to  tour 
abroad  came  in  1908.  With  a  small  group  she 
danced  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany.  Her  suc- 
cess was  immediate  and  stunning.  Thereafter  she 
toured  abroad  each  year,  sometimes  taking  long 
leave  from  the  Imperial  Ballet  until  she  resigned 
altogether  in  1913.  She  made  her  debut  in  Paris 
in  1909  with  Serge  Diaghilev's  Ballets  Russes,  in 
New  York  in  19 10  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  and  in  London  in  19 10  in  a  variet)  per- 
formance at  the  Palace  Theatre. 

Sometime  after  her  American  tour  in  19 10  her 
Russian  protector,  Victor  Dandre,  appears  to 
have  become  involved  in  some  financial  scandal 
in  St  Petersburg  which  may  have  influenced  Pav- 
lova's decision  in  191 2  to  buy  I\t  House  in 
Golders  Green,  London.  It  became  her  only 
home.  No  certificate  has  been  found  for  her  pre- 
sumed marriage  to  Dandre,  with  whom  she  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life.  They  had  no  children. 

Pavlova's  last  appearance  in  Russia  was  in 
19 1 3.  She  never  returned.  Caught  in  Berlin  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  she  was  able  to  reach  London, 
where  she  had  already  formed  her  own  ballet 
company  under  Dandre's  management.  There- 
after she  loured  the  world  with  formidable  endur- 
ance under  often  gruelling  conditions  of  travel, 
climate,  and  work.  No  town  was  too  small,  no 
theatre  or  hall  to  humble  for  her  to  dance  for  the 
people.  During  eight  American  tours,  two  years 
in  South  .'\merica,  and  in  South  Africa,  Australa- 
sia, India,  and  the  I'ar  Last,  thousands  saw  ballet 
for  the  first  time.  'The  Dying  Swan',  created  for 
her  in  1907  by  .Mikhail  I'okine,  was  her  most 
popular  interpretation. 

Pavlova  was  unusually  slender  in  an  era  when 
women  were  expected  to  be  well  rounded.  Her 
oval  face  with  its  large  dark  eyes  and  high  fore- 
head was  set  on  a  long,  graceful  neck.  I  ler  arms 
and  hands  were  remarkably  expressive,  and  her 
high,  arched  insteps  gave  beauty  to  the  line  of  her 
feet  sur  les  pointes.  These  natural  physical  advan- 
tages were  but  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  her 
technique,  and  on  that  in  turn  to  develop  her 
exceptional  artistry.  She  could  make  a  unique 


work  of  art  out  of  the  simplest  dance,  as  frag- 
ments filmed  in  the  1920s  show. 

She  was  an  emotional  artist  and  woman  with  a 
lively  intelligence,  charming  journalists  wherever 
she  went.  She  dressed  with  consummate  ele- 
gance, personifying  grace  both  off  and  on  the 
stage,  and  she  was  the  most  photographed  woman 
of  the  time. 

From  her  student  days  Pavlova  was  fired  by 
stories  of  her  legendary  predecessor  Marie  Tagli- 
oni,  who  had  travelled  widely  and  appeared  to 
great  acclaim  in  St  Petersburg  during  the  1837-9 
seasons.  She  herself  inspired  many  who  later 
became  leading  figures  in  the  world  of  ballet, 
including  (Sir)  Frederick  Ashton  and  (Sir) 
Robert  Helpmann. 

Death  came  to  Pavlova  at  the  age  of  fifty  on  the 
eve  of  a  new  European  tour.  In  her  room  at  the 
Hotel  des  Indes  in  The  Hague  she  contracted 
pneumonia  which  turned  to  pleurisy.  Her  last 
words  were  to  ask  for  her  Swan  costume  to  be  put 
ready.  She  died  in  The  Hague  23  January  1931. 

[O.  ¥^tTtnsV\\  Amm  Pavhna,  1973;  J-  and  R.  Lazzarini, 
Pavlova:  Repertoire  of  a  Legend,  igSo.) 

Margot  Fontf.yn 

PAYNE,  Robert  ((■.1596-165 1),  divine  and  math- 
ematician, was  born  f.1596  in  Abingdon,  Berk- 
shire, one  of  the  eight  children  of  Robert  Payne  of 
Wantage,  woollen-draper  and  four  times  mayor 
of  Abingdon,  and  his  wife  Martha,  daughter  of 
William  Branch  of  Abingdon.  From  Abingdon 
Grammar  School  he  entered  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  in  161 1,  graduated  B,\  161 4,  and  pro- 
ceeded .MA  1 61 7.  In  1624  he  was  elected  charter 
fellow  of  the  newly  founded  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  as  founder's  kin.  I  le  contributed  poems 
to  Imta  Oxonieminm  (161 2),  on  the  death  of 
Prince  IIenr\-,  and  Ftttiehria  Sacra  (16 19),  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Anne. 

By  1630  he  had  come  to  the  notice  of  William 
Cavendish,  Earl  (later  Duke)  of  Newcastle  |q.v.], 
who  presented  him  to  the  living  of  Tormarton, 
Gloucestershire,  and  made  him  his  chaplain  at 
Welbeck,  Nottinghamshire,  where,  in  collabor- 
ation with  Newcastle's  brother,  the  mathemati- 
cian Sir  Clharles  Cavendish  |q.v.|,  he  maintained 
a  correspondence,  especially  on  optics,  with 
mathematicians  such  as  Walter  Warner  and  John 
Pell  Iqq.v.j,  and  with  Thomas  Hobbes  Iq.v.l, 
whose  references  to  Payne  indicate  respect  fi)r  his 
character  and  abilities.  In  1636  Payne  translated 
(lalileo's  Delia  scietiza  inecanica  from  a  manuscript 
probably  brought  from  Italy  b\  1  lobbes. 

Payne  was  appointed  canon  ot  (Christ  (Church 
in  1638,  and  in  November  1642,  in  Royalist 
Oxford,  he  was  made  DD.  But  by  1646  he  had 
been  deprived  ol  his  parish  and  in  1 648  he  was 
expelled  from  Christ  Church.  He  retired  to  his 
native    Abingdon,    and    from    that    retirement. 
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1649-51,  came  a  remarkable  handful  of  letters 
(in  MS  I  larley  6942),  written  to  Gilbert  Sheldon 
[q.v.],  all  that  sunives  from  a  busy  correspon- 
dence. The  recurrent  topic  is  Ilobbes,  with 
whom  he  was  in  frequent  contact  b\  letter — 
I  lobbes's  manuscripts,  their  prospects  of  publi- 
cation, the  emergence  of  Laiiit/mn,  and  his 
attempts  to  argue  with  Hobbes  as  he  wrote; 
reported,  as  best  he  could,  to  Sheldon. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  he  seems  to  have  been 
universally  liked.  To  Ben Jonson  [q.v.]  he  was  'my 
beloved  friend'.  Hobbes  wrote  of  his  'love  ...  to 
Mr  Payne,  bred  out  of  private  talke'.  Payne  died 
early  in  November  1651.  He  was  unmarried. 

[J.  Foster,  Alumni  Oxuniftises,  i8gi;  F.  Madan,  Oxjurd 
Books,  191 2;  A.  G.  Matthews,  IValker  Raised,  1948; 
Historical  Monuments  Commission,  PorllanJW;  British 
Library,  liariey  MSS 6796,  6942,  Lansdownc MSS  93, 
841,  Add.  MSS  4279,  4458;  .4///w/i'  of  Science,  vol.  viii, 
pp.  13-27;  'I'lieologian  and  Ecclesiastic,  vol.  vi,  1848,  pp. 
161-73,  '  •  1  (innies,  Sliidien,  ed.  Jacoby,  1975,  p.  145; 
G.  A.  G.  Rogers  and  Alan  Ryan,  Perspectives  on  Thomas 
Hobbes,  1988,  pp.  15-18,51-4.1      Basil  Grf.fnslauk 

PEACE,  Charles  Frederick  (i  832-1879), 
criminal,  was  born  in  Nurser>  Road,  Sheffield,  14 
May  1832,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  John 
Peace,  shoemaker,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
naval  surgeon.  Semi-literate  after  a  cursor) 
schooling,  he  had  a  talent  for  music,  being  profi- 
cient enough  with  a  violin  to  be  billed  in  his  teens 
at  local  places  of  entertainment  as  the  'modern 
Paganini'.  Despite  his  artistic  pretensions,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  local  steel  mill,  where  two  acci- 
dents left  him  with  a  permanent  limp  and  the  loss 
of  three  fingers  of  one  hand. 

.Although  he  was  to  become  Britain's  most  suc- 
cessful cat  burglar.  Peace  showed  no  early  apti- 
tude, and  was  frequently  arrested.  By  1854  he 
had  'graduated'  to  longer  spells  in  prison — three 
sentences  totalling  twenty  years,  substantially 
reduced  through  remission.  .Meanwhile,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  met,  and  is  believed  to 
have  married,  I  lannah  \V  ard,  a  widow  w  ith  a 
small  child.  They  had  a  daughter  and  a  son  who 
died  in  infancy.  But  he  was  learning  from  experi- 
ence and  moved  from  town  to  town  to  polish  his 
burglary  skills. 

By  1872  accrued  capital  enabled  him  to  return 
to  Sheffield  with  his  wife  and  stepson,  setting  up 
as  a  picture  tramer.  His  income  was  supple- 
mented from  the  sale  of  musical  instruments  and 
small  antiques.  Success  as  a  burglar  was  achieved 
through  skill,  daring,  and  an  ability  to  change  his 
appearance — a  considerable  feat  considering  his 
distinctive  appearance.  The  limp  accentuated  a 
natural  bandiness,  and  being  very  short  he  was 
compared  to  a  monkey,  an  impression  heightened 
by  thick  features  and  a  hea\y  lower  jaw. 

His  unfortunate  appearance,  and  lack  of  edu- 
cation, was  offset  by  a  compelling  personality ,  and 
in  1876  he  embarked  on  an  affair  with  a  neigh- 


bour, the  much  younger  Katherine  Dyson.  How- 
ever, when  he  attacked  her  husband  Arthur  she 
protested  and,  in  front  of  witnesses.  Peace  threat- 
ened her  with  a  gun.  .\  warrant  for  his  arrest 
forced  him  to  flee,  committing  a  trail  of  burglaries 
in  north-countr\  cities.  In  Alanchester  he  was 
intercepted  by  PC  Nicholas  Cock,  who  was  shot 
and  killed.  The  police  arrested  John  and  William 
Habron,  managing  to  produce  'eye-witnesses'  at 
the  trial,  which  Peace  attended  in  disguise.  \\ il- 
Uam  was  sentenced  to  death — commuted  to  life 
imprisonment  because  he  was  only  eighteen. 

Meanwhile,  having  returned  to  Sheffield, 
Peace  shot  and  killed  Arthur  Dyson  during  an 
argument.  .Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  stepson, 
he  headed  south,  leaving  his  mark  as  a  burglar.  In 
Nottingham  he  acquired  a  mistress,  Susan  Grey, 
an  attractix e  and  educated  widow  who  accompa- 
nied the  Wards  (he  was  now  using  Hannah's 
name)  to  London,  where  they  eventually  settled 
in  Peckham.  Susan  was  now  used  to  complete  the 
air  of  respectabihty — as  .Mr  and  .Mrs  Thomp- 
son— w  ith  I  lannah  living  in  the  basement,  posing 
as  their  housekeeper.  Quite  affluent,  the  new- 
comers entertained,  although  Mr  Thompson 
managed  to  get  away  at  nights,  robbing  houses 
across  London.  I  lowever,  after  considerable  suc- 
cess he  was  eventually  caught  in  October  1878, 
breaking  into  a  house  in  Blackheath.  .Ambushed 
by  two  policemen,  Peace  was  overpowered  by  PC 
Edward  Robinson  despite  a  bullet  through  the 
arm.  The  following  month  'John  \\  ard'  was  given 
a  life  sentence  for  shooting  with  intent  to  murder. 
.At  that  stage  Susan  Grey  revealed  his  true  iden- 
tit>  for  the  £100  reward. 

On  the  train  to  face  trial  in  the  north,  Peace 
jumped  through  an  open  carriage  window,  and 
although  a  guard  clung  to  his  shoe  he  wriggled 
free,  only  to  be  found  unconscious  in  the  snow .  .At 
Leeds  assizes,  the  e\idence  of  Mrs  Dyson  was 
conclusive.  .Awaiting  e.\ecution,  Peace  finally 
confessed  to  the  murder  of  PC  Cock,  providing 
the  detailed  evidence  to  persuade  the  authorities 
of  Habron's  innocence.  Peace  was  hanged  by 
\\  illiam  .Marwood  [q.v.]  at  .Armley  prison,  Leeds, 
25  Februar\  1879,  having  composed  his  own 
memorial  card,  ending  with  the  words:  'For  that  I 
don  [sic]  but  never  intended.' 

[Roy  Harley  Lewis,  I  ictorian  Wtirden,  1988;  \\.  Teign- 
mouth  Shore  (ed.).  Trials  of  Charles  Frederick  Peace, 
1926.1  Roy  Harley  Lewis 

PEACH,  Benjamin  Neeve  (1842- 192 6),  geolo- 
gist and  palaeontologist,  was  born  6  September 
1842  in  Gorran  I  laven,  Cornwall,  the  youngest  of 
the  eight  children  (five  sons  and  three  daughters) 
of  Charles  WiUiam  Peach,  coastguard,  and  his 
wife  Jemima  Mabson.  He  was  at  school  at  Peter- 
head and  Wick  academies.  He  learned  about  fos- 
sils and  marine  life  from  his  father,  a  noted 
naturalist  whose  work  w as  recognized  by  Charles 
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Danvin,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  F.  T. 
Buckland  [qq.v.].  The  boy's  career  was  deter- 
mined by  a  shipwreck.  His  father  was  sent  to 
guard  a  wreck  at  Durness,  Sutherland;  the  young 
Peach  discovered  fossils  nearby,  whose  import- 
ance brought  Murchison  to  the  scene.  Murchison 
recognized  the  boy's  abilit\-,  arranged  for  his  entr\' 
to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  where  he  studied 
under  Thomas  Huxley  and  (Sir)  Andrew  Ramsay 
[qq.v.],  and  in  1862  recruited  him  to  the  Geologi- 
cal Sur\  ey  of  Scodand. 

Peach  was  best  known  for  his  geological  held- 
work  in  Scotland  with  John  Home  [q.v.],  a  part- 
nership that  lasted  for  sixt)  years.  Peach  had  an 
intuitive  genius  for  discerning  geological  struc- 
tures: what  he  saw  on  a  mountainside  led  him  to 
\isualize  the  arrangement  of  the  rocks  below. 
Home's  judicious  temperament  was  an  excellent 
foil  for  Peach's  intuition.  Together  they  would 
analyse  the  evidence,  so  that  a  firmly  based  inter- 
pretation of  the  geolog)  emerged  from  the  initial 
conjecture.  Their  geological  mapping  was  rarely 
found  to  be  fault)  by  subsequent  investigators. 

When  Peach  joined  the  Geological  Suney,  the 
geology  of  the  Southern  Uplands  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  was  litde  understood.  It  was  uncertain 
whether  the  methods  developed  to  suney  fossil- 
iferous  sediments  could  be  applied  to  the 
deformed  cn,stalline  rocks  which  underlie  so 
much  of  Scodand.  Sixty  years  later,  there  was  an 
understanding  of  everv  formation  in  Scotland; 
much  of  the  Highlands  had  been  sun  eyed  in 
detail  unmatched  in  any  other  comparable  area  of 
crystalline  rock,  and  a  host  of  new  geological  phe- 
nomena discovered.  Peach  and  Home,  and  the 
suneyors  they  trained,  were  the  architects  of  this 
transformation.  Their  two  greatest  achievements 
were  the  suneying  of  the  Southern  Uplands, 
begun  in  1862  and  condnued  with  interruptions 
for  thirty  years,  and  the  North  West  1  lighlands 
(1883-97).  Both  led  to  memoirs  which  became 
classics. 

Peach  was  also  a  distinguished  palaeontologist. 
I  le  determined  the  fossils  that  were  the  key  to  the 
rcKk  succession  in  the  Southern  Uplands,  was  for 
many  years  palaeontologist  to  the  Scottish  branch 
of  the  Geological  Suney,  and  late  in  life  wrote  an 
important  memoir  on  Carboniferous  Crustacea,  a 
group  that  had  fascinated  him  since  he  had 
searched  rock  pools  for  crabs  with  his  father. 

Peach  was  elected  I'RS  in  iHi)2.  He  was  an 
honorary  LLD  (Kdinburgh)  and  with  Home 
received  the  Wollaston  medal,  the  (ieological 
Society's  highest  award,  in  1921.  Their  final 
work,  a  book  on  the  geology  of  Scotland,  though 
nc\'cr  completed  in  their  lifetimes,  was  published 
in  1930  as  it  stood  at  the  time  of  their  deaths. 

In  1871  Peach  married  Jeannie  Hannantyne, 
the  daughter  of  a  farming  family;  they  had  one 
Min  and  two  daughters.  Alter  her  death,  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Ann,  daughter  ol  Angus  .\lcKwan, 


schoolmaster  of  Assynt;  they  had  two  sons.  She 
predeceased  him. 

Peach  was  a  man  of  great  energy,  who  retained 
a  youthful  boisterousness  until  old  age;  he  tended 
to  be  the  centre  of  any  scientific  or  social  gather- 
ing. He  was  adept  with  his  hands,  a  talented  artist, 
and  a  skilled  fisherman  who  made  his  own  flies 
and  rods.  Some  of  his  best  work,  on  glaciation 
and  on  Old  Red  Sandstone,  was  done  in  his  spare 
time.  Tie  retired  in  1910,  but  continued  to  work 
until  his  death  in  Edinburgh,  29  Januan,  1926. 

[Scotsman,  30  January  1926;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  series  B,  vol.  c,  1926;  private  information.) 

J.  Sutton 

PEARSE,  Patrick  Henry  (1879-19 16),  teacher, 
journalist,  poet,  and  Irish  revolutionan, ,  was  born 
10  November  1879  in  Dublin,  the  elder  son  and 
second  of  the  four  children  of  James  Pearse, 
stone  caner,  of  London,  Birmingham,  and  Dub- 
lin, and  his  second  wife  Margaret,  shop  assistant, 
one  of  two  suniving  daughters  of  Patrick  Brady, 
coal  factor,  of  Dublin.  A  most  important 
influence  was  an  aunt  who  stirred  Patrick's 
romantic  soul  with  patriotic  ballads  and  tales  from 
Irish  history  and  mythology.  From  childhood 
onwards  he  was  a  dedicated  if  uncritical  student 
of  Irish  language  and  literature:  his  view  of  Ire- 
land past,  present,  and  future  was  always  to  have 
mystical  overtones.  At  sixteen  he  joined  the  Gae- 
lic League  and  took  everv  opportunit\  to  improve 
his  writing  and  public  speaking.  I  le  attended  the 
Christian  Brothers'  School,  Westland  Row,  and 
Universit)  College,  Dublin.  In  1901  he  took  a 
good  second-class  BA  in  English,  French,  and 
Irish,  won  an  exhibition,  and  was  called  to  the  bar, 
having  studied  for  a  BL  at  Trinit\  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  the  King's  Inns. 

After  his  father's  death  in  1900,  Pearse  became 
head  of  his  family  and,  along  with  his  brother, 
tried  and  failed  to  keep  the  family  firm  prosper- 
ous. None  of  the  siblings  married:  Patrick  was 
almost  certainly  unconsciously  homosexual. 
Slightly  above  average  height,  of  sturdy  build,  he 
was  always  self-conscious  about  an  e\  c  disfigure- 
ment: in  maturity  he  was  a  solemn  and  imposing 
presence. 

As  a  lecturer,  committee  man,  writer,  and 
teacher  of  Irish,  Pearse  was  respected  within  the 
(iaelic  League  lor  his  dedication  and  high- 
mindedness,  though  his  resene  precluded  popu- 
larity. From  1903  to  1909  he  was  paid  editor  of 
the  League  organ,  .in  C.luidheamh  Soliiis. 
Although  the  League  had  to  control  his  over- 
ambition  and  financial  recklessness,  he  was  a  suc- 
cess because  of  his  enthusiasm  and  industr\',  as 
well  as  his  courageous  and  provocative  articles  on 
such  topics  as  education,  histor\,  literature,  poli- 
tics, religion,  and  theatre.  The  Irish  language  was 
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his  paramount  concern:  in  its  interests  he  even 
praised  the  British  government,  although  he  was 
a  nationaHst,  and  attacked  the  clerg> ,  ahhough  he 
was  a  devout  Catholic. 

During  this  time  he  taught  Irish  extensively 
and  in  1908  founded  St  Enda's,  a  boys'  bilingual 
secondar)'  school.  He  was  a  gifted,  humane,  and 
exciting  headmaster  with  a  talented  staff:  the 
school  was  a  triumph.  In  19 10  St  Enda's  moved 
outside  Dublin  and  became  a  boarding-school. 
Henceforward,  Pearse  had  a  constant  battle  to 
avoid  bankruptcy.  James  Stephens  [q.v.]  wrote 
that  'when  something  had  to  be  done  he  did  it, 
and  entirely  disregarded  logic  or  economics  or 
force.'  As  with  teaching  and  journalism,  so  with 
literature:  he  developed  his  small  talent  to  the 
full,  writing  short  stories,  poems,  and  plays  in 
Irish  and  English,  which  ranged  from  the  mawk- 
ish to  the  genuinely  moving.  Martyrdom  became 
an  important  theme  as  Pearse  became  disillu- 
sioned with  the  language  movement,  worn  down 
by  financial  worries,  and  increasingly  political: 
W.  B.  Yeats  [q.v.]  thought  him  'a  dangerous  man; 
he  has  the  vertigo  of  self-sacrifice'. 

In  1913  he  was  a  co-founder  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers  and  joined  the  secret  Irish  Republican 
Brotherhood.  Three  months  in  America  in  1914, 
raising  funds  for  St  Enda's  and  mixing  with  hard- 
hne  Irish- Americans,  set  him  single -mindedly  on 
a  revolutionary  course.  \  alued  by  the  IRB  strate- 
gists as  a  great  and  passionate  orator  and  a  highly 
persuasive  political  propagandist,  in  191 5  he 
joined  their  inner  circle.  In  191 6  he  published 
several  political  pamphlets  justifying  a  militar> 
uprising,  and  on  Easter  Monday  he  and  six  IRB 
colleagues  issued  a  Proclamation  declaring  an 
Irish  Republic:  Pearse  was  designated  comman- 
dant general  and  president  of  the  provisional 
republic.  A  thousand  Irish  Volunteers  and  120 
members  of  the  Citizen  Army  formed  by  James 
Connolly  [q.v.]  took  over  major  Dublin  buildings. 
Pearse  and  Connolly  were  based  in  the  Cieneral 
Post  Office,  with  Connolly  directing  operations 
and  Pearse  producing  morale-boosting  propa- 
ganda. On  Saturday  29  April  Pearse  surrendered 
to  avoid  further  deaths.  I  le  was  court-martialled 
and  on  3  May  1916  he  was  executed  by  a  firing 
squad  at  Kilmainham  Gaol,  Dublin,  as  on  4  May 
was  his  brother  William,  who  had  acted  as  his 
aide-de-camp.  Pearse  became  the  best-known  of 
the  fifteen  executed  rebels  and  the  centre  of  a 
powerful  mythology. 

[Ruth  Dudley  Edwards,  Ptilrid  Peane:  the  Triumph  of 
Failure,  \qii;  Seamas  O'Buachalla  (ed.).  The  Letters  of 
P.  H.  Pearse,  1 980;  13esmond  R\  an.  Remembering  Sion, 
1934.1  RiTii  DruLFY  Howards 

PEARSON,    (Edward)    Hesketh    (Gibbons) 

(1887-1964),  actor  and  biographer,  was  born  20 
Februar\  1887  in  Hawford,  Worcestershire,  the 
second  of  tw  o  sons  and  four  children  of  Thomas 


Henr>'  Gibbons  Pearson,  gentleman  farmer, 
churchwarden,  and  amateur  sportsman,  and  his 
second  wife  Amy  Mar\  Constance,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Hesketh  Biggs,  vicar  of 
Ettington.  He  attended  Bedford  Grammar 
School. 

As  a  man  without  qualifications  he  drifted 
towards  a  commercial  career  but,  after  two  and  a 
half  years  in  a  city  shipping  office,  was  rescued  by 
a  legacy  of  £1,000  from  an  aunt.  Having  spent 
almost  all  this  money  on  adventurous  travelling  in 
South  America,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
he  returned  in  1908  and  was  rescued  this  time  by 
his  brother,  who  employed  him  as  manager  of  his 
motor-car  showroom  in  Brighton. 

Pearson  used  these  years  to  provide  himself 
with  an  artistic  education,  listening  to  music, 
reading  widely,  and  growing  increasingly  respon- 
sive to  the  beauties  of  the  English  countryside. 
He  was  particularh  influenced  by  the  work  of 
Oscar  Wilde  and  (j.  Bernard  Shaw  [qq.v.|,  and 
the  Shakespearian  productions  of  Herbert  Beer- 
bohm  'Tree  [q.v.].  Wilde,  Shaw,  Shakespeare, 
and  Tree,  the  four  authors  of  what  he  called  his 
'revelations',  were  all  to  be  subjects  of  his  biogra- 
phies. In  191 1,  despite  his  lack  of  training  and 
regardless  of  parental  disappro\al,  Pearson 
joined  Tree's  company  and  subsequently  acted 
also  in  the  productions  of  Ilarley  Granville- 
Barker  and  Sir  George  .Alexander  [qq.v.],  whom 
he  often  understudied. 

Though  invalided  out  of  the  infantry  in  191 5 
with  tuberculosis,  Pearson  volunteered  the  fol- 
lowing year  for  the  Army  Sen  ice  Corps,  and  was 
commissioned  and  sened  for  three  years  in 
Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  1  le  rose  to  the  rank  of 
captain  and  was  awarded  the  MC.  I  le  almost  died 
from  a  combination  of  dysenten ,  malaria,  septic 
sores,  and  a  head  wound,  and  attributed  his  unex- 
pected recovery  to  reciting  Shakespeare's  plays, 
several  of  which  he  knew  by  heart. 

In  the  1920s  Pearson  resumed  his  acting 
career  but  also  began  publishing  short  stories, 
essays,  and  journalism.  I  lis  anonymous  volume  of 
pen  portraits.  The  Hltisperiug  Gulleri'  h)'  an  Ex- 
Diplomat  (1926),  led  to  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of 
'obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  money  under 
false  pretences',  but  under  cross-e.xamination  his 
engaging  candour  appealed  to  the  jury  which 
found  him  not  guilty.  In  193 1  he  left  the  stage  to 
write  biographies,  beginning  with  a  life  of  his 
maternal  ancestor  Erasmus  Darwin  [q.v.],  and 
following  this  with  The  Smith  of  Smiths  (1934),  a 
still  popular  biography  of  the  Revd  Sydney  Smith 
[q.v. I  which  carried  an  inviting  introduction  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton  [q.v.]. 

Pearson's  technique  as  a  biographer  derived 
from  his  career  on  the  stage.  To  some  extent  he 
acted  his  subjects  on  the  page.  I  le  did  not  take  his 
readers  back  into  histon,  so  much  as  bring 
Thomas    Paine,    William    HazUtt,    Sir   Arthur 
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Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Walter  Scott  [qq.v.],  and  others 
forward,  as  if  they  had  suddenly  walked  in  from 
the  street.  His  treatment  was  informal  and 
impressionistic,  depending  on  entertaining  anec- 
dotes, skilful  use  of  quotation,  and  the  dextrous 
building  up  of  incidents  for  its  effect.  Over  the 
1930s  and  1940s  he  became  the  most  popular 
biographer  in  Britain.  Assessing  his  impact  on  the 
reading  public,  Graham  Greene  wrote  that  he 
had  'some  of  the  quaUties  of  Dr  Johnson — a 
plainness,  an  honest),  a  sense  of  ordinar>  life 
going  on  all  the  time'. 

Pearson's  work  owed  something  to  the 
influence  of  his  Johnsonian  friend,  Hugh 
Kingsmill  [q.v.].  He  was  to  pay  tribute  to 
Kingsmill  after  his  death  in  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  Malcolm  Muggeridge,  published  as  About 
Kingsmill  (1951),  and  recalled  what  had  been  the 
deepest  friendship  of  his  life  between  the  lines  of 
Johnson  and  Boswell  (1958),  the  last  book  written 
at  the  height  of  his  powers. 

Impetuous,  opinionated,  athletic,  good-look- 
ing, and  full  of  fun,  Pearson  was  an  attractive 
figure  to  many  women.  He  felt  no  competitive- 
ness with  other  writers  and  was  encouraging  to 
people  younger  than  himself  His  genial  tempera- 
ment was,  how  ever,  punctuated  by  uncontrollable 
flashes  of  temper.  These  sudden  rages,  w  hich  he 
attributed  to  his  head  wound  but  which  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  suppression  of  inherited 
melancholy,  always  passed  quickly  and  disap- 
peared in  late  life. 

In  19 1 2  he  married  the  actress  Gladys  Rosa- 
lind Gardner,  daughter  of  Julius  Carl  Bardili,  a 
German  brewer,  and  his  English  wife  Emma 
Gardner.  They  had  one  son  who  died  in  1939. 
Shortly  after  his  wife's  death  in  1 95 1  he  married 
Dorothy  Joyce  Ryder,  daughter  of  Frank  Bonham 
Ryder,  an  electrical  engineer.  1  le  died  9  April 
1964  at  his  home  in  London. 

\Heskelh  Pearson,  b)'  Himself,  1965;  Richard  Inprams, 
God's  ApoUigf,  1977;  Ian  Hunter,  Solhiiin  la  Repent:  the 
LifeofHesketh  Pearson,  1987;  personal  knowledge.] 

MiCHAK.I,  HOLROVI) 

PELHAM,  Peregrine  (1602- 1650),  .VIP  and 
regicide,  was  baptized  27  September  in  Bosham, 
Sussex,  the  oldest  child  of  Peregrine  and  Anne 
Pelham  (her  maiden  name  is  unknown)  of  W  ick- 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  and  later  of  Hull.  Pelham's 
grandfather  was  I'ield-.Marshal  and  Lord  Justice 
Sir  William  Pelham  |q.v.|.  Pelham  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  Hull  merchant  Thomas  Aslaby  and 
afterwards  admitted  a  burgess  of  I  lull  3  .August 
1626.  He  then  traded  with  the  (iontinent, 
importing  I'rench  wines  and  exporting  lead, 
becoming  extremely  prosperous.  I  le  married  first 
a  sister  of  John  Bowes,  having  a  son  John,  and 
secondly,  after  1630,  Dame  Jacoba  van  Lore, 
widow  of  Sir  Peter  van  Lore,  a  wealthy  merchant 
and  m()nc)'lender.  Pelham  was  elected  chamber- 


lain of  Hull  30  September  1630  and  sheriff  of 
Hull  in  1636,  becoming  alderman  in  1641.  In 
January  1641  he  was  elected  to  the  Hull  parlia- 
mentary seat  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Lister. 

Pelham's  experience  in  trade  was  recognized 
speedily  in  the  Commons,  for  on  7  June  1641  he 
was  named  to  the  committee  to  regulate  trade 
with  Scotland.  As  the  clouds  of  imminent  civil 
war  gathered,  Pelham  hastened  back  to  Hull 
where  he  later  wrote:  'I  kept  the  King  out  of  Hull 
when  he  came  in  person  (although  I  had  not  such 
instructions  from  the  House) — where  was  a  very 
great  magazine  in  which  I  suppose  I  saved  the 
State  above  £100,000  ...  I  had  command  of  the 
townsmen  both  within  the  town  and  without.'  To 
Pelham  can  go  the  credit  for  preventing  the  Roya- 
lists from  achieving  a  major  conquest  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  which  might 
have  won  the  war  for  the  king. 

Pelham  was  a  deeply  conscientious  constitu- 
ency .MP,  and  he  has  left  probably  the  finest 
record  of  such  duties  of  any  seventeenth-centurv 
politician.  In  1884  a  large  cache  of  his  letters  dat- 
ing from  1643  to  1648  was  discovered,  and  some 
have  been  printed.  Ihis  extensive  and  informa- 
tive correspondence  between  an  MP  and  the 
mayor  and  burgesses  of  his  constituency  seems  to 
be  unique  amongst  sur\'iving  documentation  of 
the  period.  The  letters  show  Pelham  to  have  been 
indefatigable  and  devoted  to  the  parliamentarj' 
cause. 

The  Commons  chose  Pelham  as  a  compromise 
candidate  for  one  of  the  three  commanders  of  the 
navy  28  .April  1645,  confirmed  2  .May.  Fierce  fac- 
tional fighting  had  taken  place  over  these  offices, 
and  Pelham  was  accepted,  rejected,  and  then 
accepted  again.  But  the  Lords  finally  rejected 
him.  He  antagonized  the  faction  of  Sir  Philip 
Stapleton  fq.v.j,  who  instigated  a  parliamentary 
investigation  of  'words  spoken'  by  Pelham,  for 
which  witnesses  were  summoned,  but  with  no 
apparent  result. 

Pelham  was  named  to  the  high  court  of  justice 
to  try  the  king,  attended  the  first  meeting  on  6 
January  1649,  commenced  sitting  on  the  court  on 
its  first  day,  20  January,  was  one  ol  the  most  zea- 
lous and  faithful  attenders  of  sittings  (absent  only 
once),  was  present  when  the  sentence  was  read 
out,  and  signed  the  king's  death-warrant. 

Pelham  was  ruined  by  the  ci\  il  war.  I  le  died 
penniless,  with  over  £1 7,000  owing  to  him,  on  27 
December  1650,  unable  to  pay  his  doctor's  bill. 
I  le  died  intestate  and  administiation  of  his  estate 
was  granted  to  his  son  John,  23  December  1651 
in  London.  The  Commons  ordered  £500  to  be 
paid  out  for  his  funeral  and  to  feed  his  family. 

|M.  I'.  Keelcr,  I'lic  l.oiit'  Pdrlitimenl.  i()40-i()4i,  1954; 
T.  T.  Uildridgc,  the  Hull  Letters,  i8«6;  R.  K.'CJ. 
Temple,  Arcluieidniiiu  Cantiumt,  vol.  xcvii,  1981,  pp. 
209-20;  personal  research. |       Rohiri  K.  (i.  Timim.f. 
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PEMBERTON  BILLING,  Noel  (1881-1948), 
pioneer  aviator,  inventor,  writer,  and  MP.  [See 

BILLING,  NOEL  PEMBERTON.] 

PEMELL,  Robert  (d.  1653),  physician  and 
author,  seems  to  have  spent  most  of  his  working 
life  in  the  cloth  town  of  Cranbrook  in  Kent.  He 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  Pemyll  family 
of  Egerton.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  education 
except  that  he  did  not  lay  claim  to  any  degree.  He 
was  probably  the  Robert  Pemel  who  obtained  an 
archiepiscopal  licence  to  practise  medicine 
around  1632.  He  may  have  shared  in  the  Puritan 
tendency  of  Cranbrook;  his  published  works  were 
all  printed  for  the  London  theological  bookseller, 
Philemon  Stephens,  and  produced  in  the  early 
1 650s,  at  a  time  when  publication  in  both  the 
learned  languages  and  the  vernacular  greatly 
increased. 

Pemell's  last  work,  on  the  diseases  of  children, 
was  only  the  second  'monograph'  on  the  subject 
in  English,  the  first  being  that  of  Thomas  Phaer 
[q.v.]  a  hundred  years  earlier.  General  'advice 
books',  directed  at  women,  parents,  or  house- 
holders, were,  however,  already  a  well-estab- 
lished genre.  At  various  points  Pemell's  book  on 
children  directs  the  reader  to  fuller  discussions 
contained  in  his  earlier  publications. 

Pemell's  publications  were  all  in  the  vernacu- 
lar, but  showed  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  and 
were  derived  from  classical  and  contemporary 
learned  authors,  with  a  few  references  to  his  own 
experience.  As  'R.P.'  he  first  published  De  morbis 
capitis;  or,  of  the  liiiej  inteniall  diseases  of  the  head 
(1650).  A  dedicator*  Latin  poem  was  contributed 
by  John  Elmeston,  schoolmaster  of  Cranbrook.  In 
the  same  year  appeared  nTQX()(PAPMAKO\\ 
seu Medicauien  miseris,  or  Paiiperum  pyxidicula  salu- 
tifera.  I  lelp  for  the  poor  {ib^o) .  This  was  aimed  less 
at  the  poor  themselves  than  at  those  able  to  help 
them  and  'not  able  to  make  use  of  Physitians  and 
Chirurgians'.  A  later  edition  (1653)  included  an 
appendix  on  whether  to  let  blood  in  smallpox. 
Pemell's  productivity  continued  with  Tractatiis  de 
simplicium  medicamentonnn  facultatihus.  A  treatise 
of  the  nature . .  .  of  such  simples  as  are  most  frequently 
used . . .  (1652).  This  was  helpfully  structured  for 
'the  vulgar  capacity'  and  young  practitioners.  .\ 
second  part,  Tractatus  de  facultatihus  simplicium, 
followed  in  1653.  His  final  work,  on  children,  he 
advertised  as  fulfilling  his  promise  to  follow  up 
the  Tractatus,  but  in  'more  hast',  because  'I  see  my 
glasse  runs  apace':  De  morhis  puerorum,  or,  a 
treatise  of  the  diseases  of  children . . .  ver\'  useful  fur  all 
such  as  are  housekeepers  (1653). 

Pemell's  will  (Public  Record  Office,  PCC 
Allchin  1654)  was  dated  7  April  1652,  he  being 
then  in  'good  health';  he  was  buried  in  Cranbrook 
3  June  1653.  He  left  a  widow,  Elizabeth,  and 
three  children,  all  under  age.  The  eldest,  Tho- 


mas, was  to  have  'all  my  books  in  case  he  betake 
himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  physic'. 

[J.  H.  Raach,  A  Direclort'  of  English  Countr)'  Physicians 
1603-1643,  1962;  G.  F.  Still,  Histon  of  Paediatrics, 
1 931;  Charles  Webster,  The  Great  Instauratiun:  Science, 
Medicine  and  Reform  1626-1660,  1975. | 

Margarf:t  Pf.lljng 

PETER  OF  CORIVWALL  (r.  11 40-1 221),  scho- 
lar and  churchman,  was  born  on  his  father's 
estates  in  or  near  Launceston,  Cornwall,  in  1 140, 
the  son  of  Jordan  of  Trecarrel,  sometime  prae- 
positus  of  Launceston.  In  his  Liber  Raelatiouum, 
Book  I,  chapter  6,  he  gives  some  account  of  his 
father's  character,  and  he  relates  stories  concern- 
ing his  grandfather  .\ilsi  and  his  uncles,  Jordan's 
brothers,  of  whom  the  two  eldest,  Bernard  and 
Nicholas,  were  scriptures  in  the  royal  chapel  in  the 
time  of  Henn  I.  Peter  also  mentions  his  kinship 
by  marriage  to  Reginald  de  Dunstanvill,  Earl  of 
Cornwall;  whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
Peter's  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  earl's  wife, 
Beatrice,  daughter  of  William  Fitz  Richard  of 
Cardinan,  the  most  important  of  the  local  nobi- 
lity. 

Little  is  known  of  Peter's  early  career.  1  le  stu- 
died in  London  where  his  teacher  was  Master 
I  lenn'  of  Northampton,  a  canon  of  St  Paul's,  who 
was  often  in  residence  during  the  1 1 70s  and 
1 1 80s.  Godfrey  de  Lucy  [q.v.J,  later  bishop  of 
\V  inchester,  is  once  referred  to  as  his  fellow  stu- 
dent. After  1170  he  was  received  as  an  Augus- 
tinian  canon  by  Prior  Stephen  at  Holy  Trinity, 
Aldgate — the  mother  house  from  which  the 
prior\  in  his  home  town  of  Launceston  had  been 
founded.  In  Stephen's  company  he  attended  a 
synod  in  London  where  a  sermon  preached  by 
Gilbert  Foliot  (q.v.j,  bishop  of  London,  provided 
the  inspiration  for  his  first  work  of  scholarship, 
the  massive  Pantheolof^us,  completed  in  ii8g.  In 
this  book  he  presented  a  great  quantity  of  biblical 
material  organized  by  subjects  as  an  aid  for 
preachers,  using  the  method  of  treating  a  scrip- 
tural theme  per  distinctiones.  Of  the  extant  copies, 
there  is  one  complete  set  in  a  contemporan  hand, 
British  Libran  MS  Royal  7  E  Vlll,  7  C  XHl,  7  C 
Xl\ ;  this  belonged  to  the  librar>  of  Rochester 
Cathedral  prion*  and  may  have  been  a  present- 
ation copy  from  Peter  to  his  friend  Gilbert  Glan- 
ville  (q.v.j,  bishop  of  Rochester. 

In  II 97  Peter  succeeded  Stephen  as  prior  of 
Holy  Trinity,  Aldgate,  one  of  the  three  major 
reHgious  houses  in  London.  Tie  continued  in 
office  until  his  death  7  July  1 22 1  in  his  eighty  -first 
year.  He  was  a  conscientious  administrator  and 
was  remembered  as  a  great  teacher.  In  1 2 10  Peter 
and  his  friend  Benedict,  abbot  of  Stratford  Lang- 
thorn,  acted  as  intermediaries  between  King  John 
and  Stephen  Langton  [q.v.],  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbuPi,  unsuccessfully  seeking  a  reconciliation 
and  an  end  to  the  Interdict. 
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Peter  is  now  remembered  principally  for  his 
scholarship,  which  was  of  a  compilator\  rather 
than  an  original  nature.  His  De  Repamtione  Lapsus 
Generis  Humani  (Taunton,  Somerset  Record 
Office  MS  DD  AH  66  17)  is  dedicated  to  Gil- 
bert Glanville.  This  work  is  referred  to  in  the 
Liber  Disputatiomim  Contra  Symonem  Iiideiim 
(Eton  College  MS  130  fols.  92-226%)  which 
Peter  dedicated  to  Stephen  Langton  in  exile  dur- 
ing the  Interdict  (1208-11).  The  biblical  compi- 
lation intended  to  introduce  the  latter  work  does 
not  sunive.  Lambeth  Palace  Library  MS  51, 
Peter's  personal  manuscript  of  his  Liber  Raelatio- 
nuni,  is  an  immense  collection  of  visions  relating 
to  the  next  life,  compiled  between  1 200  and  1 206. 
It  is  largely  derivative,  but  it  contains  some  stories 
written  from  his  ow  n  experience  and  that  of  his 
personal  acquaintances,  including  an  account  of 
his  family  and  its  devotion  to  St  Stephen's 
church,  Launceston.  These  personal  stories, 
together  with  the  prefaces  to  his  theological  com- 
pilations, provide  the  principal  evidence  for  his 
career. 

(R.  \\ .  Hunt,  'The  Disputation  of  Peter  of  Cornwall 
against  Simon  the  Jew',  in  Studies  in  Mediaal  History' 
presented  to  F.  M.  Powicke,  ed.  R.  W.  Hunt,  \\ .  A.  Pan- 
tin,  and  R.  VV.  Southern,  1948,  pp.  143-56;  P.  L.  Hull 
and  R.  Sharpe,  'Peter  of  Cornwall  and  Launceston', 
Cornish  Studies,  vol.  xiii,  1985  (1986),  pp.  5-53. | 

R1CHAR15  Sharpf. 

PETER  DE  MONTFORT  (r.i  205-1 265),  mag- 
nate, a  leading  supporter  of  Simon  of  .Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester  [q.v.]  (but  no  relation),  was  born 
around  1205,  the  son  of  Thurstin  de  .Vlontfort  III 
by  his  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  William  de  Can- 
telupe,  first  Baron  Cantelupe  [q.v.],  a  steward  of 
King  John.  .Although  technically  not  a  baron,  for 
he  held  little  directly  from  the  king,  Peter  was  a 
substantial  magnate.  His  chief  seat  was  at  Beau- 
desert,  a  low  hill  above  I  lenley-in-Arden  in  War- 
wickshire, where  extensive  earthworks  of  the 
family  castle  still  remain.  Another  important  base 
was  at  Preston  in  Rutland. 

In  II 66  Peter's  great-grandfather,  Thurstin  de 
.Montfort  II,  had  held  ten  fees  from  the  earl  of 
Wanv ick,  making  him  the  second  greatest  of  his 
tenants.  The  connection  with  the  earls  of  War- 
wick, however,  played  no  discernible  part  in 
Peter's  career,  partly  because  the  earldom  was 
held  from  1 242  until  1 263,  in  right  of  his  wife,  by 
a  Poitevin  favourite  of  the  king,  John  de  Plessis 
(q.v.J,  who  established  few  local  roots.  Much 
more  important  for  Peter  was  the  family  of  his 
grandfather,  William  de  (iantelupe  (died  1239), 
whose  principal  residence  was  at  Aston  (iantlow, 
only  four  miles  from  Beaudesert.  I  lis  father  hav- 
ing died  in  12 16,  Peler  spent  many  years  as 
William's  ward,  and  became  a  lifelong  friend  of 
his  son,  Walter  de  Cantilupe  |q.v.|,  bishop  of 
Worcester  from  1238  to  1265.  The  fleurs-de-lys 


of  the  Cantilupe  coat  of  arms  were  incorporated 
into  Peter's  seal. 

It  was  probably  ties  of  neighbourhood  which 
brought  both  Peter  and  Walter  de  Cantilupe  into 
the  circle  of  Simon  of  .Montfort,  for  Beaudesert 
and  .Aston  Cantlow  are  respectively  nine  and 
tw  elve  miles  distant  from  Kenilworth,  after  1 244 
Simon's  great  base  in  England.  In  1248  Peter  was 
in  Simon's  retinue  when  the  latter  went  out  to 
Gascony  as  seneschal  and  thereafter  there  are 
numerous  instances  of  the  close  connection 
between  the  two  men.  Peter  attests  many  of 
Simon's  charters  and  was  probably  often  in  his 
company;  in  1 259  he  was  named  as  an  executor  of 
Simon's  will.  His  faithful  sen  ice  was  rewarded 
with  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  llmington  in  War- 
wickshire. Part  of  that  ser\ice  was  doubtless  to 
help  Simon  build  up  his  following  of  midlands 
knights,  for  Peter  was  well  connected  locally — in 
1260-2,  six  Warwickshire/ Leicestershire  knights 
acted  as  his  pledges  (Public  Record  Office,  JUST 
1/953,  mm.id,7;  954,  m.23d). 

From  1254  onwards,  while  remaining  close  to 
Simon,  Peter's  career  also  developed  indepen- 
dently. He  was  employed  by  King  Henrv  III  on 
diplomatic  missions,  was  given  an  important 
command  in  the  Welsh  marches,  and  by  1 257  was 
on  the  royal  council.  He  was  also  closely  con- 
nected with  Edward,  the  king's  son  [q.v.],  whom 
he  had  accompanied  to  Spain  for  his  marriage  to 
Eleanor  of  Castile  [q.v.]  in  1254.  Fear  of  being 
ousted  from  Edward's  entourage  by  the  king's 
Poitevin  half-brothers  perhaps  gave  him  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  political  upheaval  of  1258, 
which  began  with  the  half-brothers'  expulsion 
from  England.  In  that  upheaval  Peter  played  a 
leading  part.  He  was  one  of  the  seven  magnates 
whose  confederation  in  April  1 258  began  the  rev- 
olution; he  was  one  of  the  baronial  twelve  who 
were  to  draw  up  the  plans  of  reform;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  council  of  fifteen  set  up  by  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford  to  govern  England  in  the  king's 
name.  In  all  the.se  capacities  Karl  Simon  was  a 
colleague.  Unlike  Simon,  however,  (who  with- 
drew to  France)  Peter  accepted  the  king's  recov- 
er\  of  power  in  1261,  and  next  year  ser\ed  the 
king  and  Edward  as  custodian  of  Aberga\enny, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  protect  from  the  attacks 
of  Ll\Avelyn  ab  (iruffydd  [q.v.].  None  the  less, 
when  Simon  returned  to  England  in  April  1263 
and  raised  once  more  the  standard  of  the  Pro- 
visions of  ()xfi)rd,  Peter  joined  him.  This  lime  he 
was  to  remain  with  him  to  the  end.  W  hen  the  civil 
war  commenced  in  .March  i  264,  Peter  was  in 
command  of  the  .Monlfortians  in  Northampton 
and  was  captured  when  the  town  fell  to  the  king 
on  5  .April.  Released  alter  Simon's  great  victorv  at 
Lewes  (14  May),  Peter  was  one  of  the  council  of 
nine  imposed  on  the  king  (June  1264)  and 
thenceforth  played  a  major  pari  in  the  direction  of 
central  government.  In  September  he  was  one  of 
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those  appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of 
France  and  the  papal  legate  in  the  abortive  hope 
of  finding  some  political  settlement.  I  hs  rewards 
during  this  period  of  power  included  a  grant  from 
the  king  of  the  manor  of  Garthorpe  in  Leicester- 
shire. Peter  accompanied  Simon  throughout  his 
final  campaign  and  died  with  him  at  Evesham  4 
August  1265.  His  eldest  son,  product  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Alice,  daughter  of  Ilenrv  de  Audley 
[q.v.],  was  wounded  in  the  batde  but  sunived  to 
recover  eventually  the  bulk  of  his  father's  proper- 
ties. The  direct  male  line  of  the  family  died  out  in 

1367- 

The  support  Peter  de  Montfort  gave  Earl 
Simon  was  of  the  first  importance.  While  a  close 
personal  friend  and  follower,  he  also  enjoyed  his 
own  power  base  in  the  midlands  and  an  indepen- 
dent career  in  the  ser\  ice  of  the  king  and  his  son 
Edward.  I  le  possessed  considerable  abilities  as  a 
soldier,  diplomat,  and  councillor.  It  is  highly  sig- 
nificant that  Simon  retained  the  loyalt)  of  such  a 
man  to  the  last. 

[Chancer)'  rolls;  H.  R.  l.uard  (ad.).  Annates  Munaslid,  5 
vols.  (Rolls  Series)  1864-g;  R.  1".  Treharne  and  I.J. 
Sanders  (eds.),  Dociimenls  ujllie  Periud  uj  Baronial  Reform 
and  Rebellion,  1973;  information  from  Dr  Da\id  Crouch; 
H.  W.  Ridgevva\,  'Ihc  Lord  Kdward  and  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford  (125H)',  in  Thirteenllt  Century  England  1,  ed. 
P.  R.  Cross  and  S.  I).  Lloyd,  icj86.| 

P.  A.  Carpenter 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE,    Emmeline,    L.\dy 

Pethick- Law  RLNC.L  (1867-1954),  suffragette, 
was  born  21  October  1867  in  Clifton,  Bristol,  the 
second  and  oldest  sur\  iving  child  in  the  family  of 
thirteen  children  (five  of  whom  died  in  infancy)  of 
I  lenry  Pethick,  a  Nonconformist  businessman  of 
Cornish  origin,  and  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  CoUen.  She  had  an  unhappy  childhood  in 
Weston-super-Mare,  and  was  briefly  sent  to 
boarding-school  in  Devizes  at  the  age  of  eight. 

As  a  young  woman  she  fell  under  the  influence 
of  the  evangelical  Christian  Socialist  Mark  Guy 
Pearse.  Early  in  the  1 890s  she  went  to  work  under 
Mrs  1  lugh  Price  1  iughes  at  the  West  London 
Mission.  In  1895  she  left  the  mission  to  found  the 
Esperance  Working  Girls'  Club  with  Mar\  Neal, 
and  in  1897  she  founded  the  .\laison  Esperance, 
a  co-operative  dressmaking  business.  In  1 900  she 
helped  to  found  a  hostel  at  Littlehampton  for 
working  girls'  holidays.  She  was  also  active  at 
Percy  Alden's  .Mansfield  House  settlement  in 
Canning  Lown,  where  she  met  Frederick  Law- 
rence (later  Baron  Pethick-Lawrence,  q.v.),  pro- 
spective Liberal  Unionist  MP,  who  was  living  at 
the  settlement.  They  married  in  190 1 .  He  was  the 
son  of  Alfred  Lawrence,  carpenter  and  later 
owner  of  a  building  firm.  I'hey  had  no  children. 

It  proved  to  be  the  start  of  a  remarkable  part- 
nership. Lheir  early  married  life  was  taken  up 
with  a  series  of  reformist  issues,  including 
Chinese  labour  and  working-class  representation 


in  Parliament.  In  1906  Emmeline  was  introduced 
to  the  Pankhursts  (Emmeline  Pankhurst  and  her 
daughter  Christabel,  qq.v.)  and  Annie  Kenney  by 
James  Keir  Hardie  [qq.v.].  She  became  treasurer 
to  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  and 
with  her  husband's  support  soon  became  a  key 
figure  in  the  suffragette  movement.  Together  the 
Pethick-Lawrences  transformed  the  WSPU  into 
a  highly  effective  and  financially  buoyant  political 
organization.  They  poured  more  than  £6,000  of 
their  own  money  into  the  campaign,  pro\ided  it 
with  offices  and  staff,  and  co-edited  its  mass-cir- 
culation newspaper,  lutes  for  Humeri.  P'or  several 
years  they  upheld  the  Pankhurst  strategy  of  con- 
centration on  one  single  issue,  though  for  Emme- 
line Pethick-Lawrence  the  suffragette  campaign 
increasingly  meant  more  than  acquisition  of  the 
vote:  it  meant  to  women  the  discover)  of  their 
own  identit>,  the  sources  within  of  purpose, 
power,  and  will.'  She  defended  militancy,  arguing 
that  the  \iolence  of  the  suffragettes  was  vastly 
outweighed  by  the  force  used  against  them,  and 
on  several  occasions  she  was  imprisoned  and  sub- 
jected to  force-feeding  in  Holloway  gaol.  Viol- 
ence escalated  in  191 2  and  the  Pethick- 
Lawrences  and  .Mrs  Pankhurst  were  tried  for 
conspiracy.  After  their  conviction  the  contents  of 
the  Pethick-Lawrences'  country  home  were 
sequestered  by  the  courts.  They  were  becoming 
increasingly  uneasy  about  the  dictatorial  stance  of 
the  Pankhursts  and  their  attempts  to  expand  suf- 
fragism  into  a  more  general  sex  war.  As  a  result 
Mrs  Pankhurst  asked  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
WSPU,  and  the  militant  suffragette  mo\ement 
split  off  into  the  'Peths'  and  the  'Panks',  with 
Emmeline  Pethick-Lawrence  helping  to  found 
the  non-violent  \  otes  for  \V  omen  Fellowship  and 
the  W  omen's  Freedom  League. 

Her  commitment  to  women's  causes  continued 
for  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  when  female  suffrage 
was  granted  in  191 8  she  was  one  of  the  first 
women  to  contest  a  parliamentary  seat,  standing 
unsuccessfully  as  Labour  candidate  for  Rus- 
holme  in  191 8.  From  191 4  onwards,  however, 
her  interests  gradually  shifted  to  other  issues.  In 
19 1 5  she  helped  to  organize  an  international 
women's  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  and 
until  1922  she  acted  as  treasurer  to  the  \\  omen's 
International  League.  In  the  early  1920s  she 
campaigned  for  widows'  pensions.  Her  oratory 
and  organizational  skills  played  an  important  role 
in  her  husband's  election  as  Labour  MP  for  West 
Leicestershire  in  1923.  Three  years  later  she 
accompanied  him  on  a  tour  of  India. 

'Thereafter  she  largely  faded  from  public  life, 
though  she  continued  to  befriend  and  correspond 
with  many  younger  feminists.  Throughout  her 
Hfe  she  retained  a  passionate  belief  in  the  possi- 
bihty  of  universal  human  improvement,  and  in  the 
eventual  dissolution  of  barriers  of  class,  race, 
creed,  and  sex.  This  belief  was  supported  by  an 
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equally  passionate  belief  in  the  triumph  of  spiri- 
tual over  material  forces,  and  by  a  rather  ill- 
defined  theolog)  of  divinely  generated  social  pro- 
gress. Because  her  talents  lay  in  organization, 
personal  inspiration,  and  a  somewhat  \\  agnerian 
st>Ie  of  orator. ,  rather  than  in  writing  and  analyti- 
cal thought,  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  precisely  the 
nature  of  her  impact  upon  contemporaries,  but 
she  clearly  inspired  great  personal  devotion  in 
both  women  and  men.  In  old  age  she  was  troubled 
by  deafness  and  played  little  active  part  in  her 
husband's  later  political  career.  She  died  at  home 
in  Gomshall,  Surrey,  1 1  March  1954. 

[Emmeline  Pethick-Lawrence,  .1/)'  Purt  in  a  Changing 
World,  1938;  \  era  Brittain,  Pelhick-Lawraice:  a  Portrait, 
1963;  Roger  Fulford,  Votes  for  Women,  1957;  Sylvia 
Pankhurst,  The  Suffragette Moremenl,  1 931;  Brian  Harri- 
son, Prudent  Revolutionaries,  1987.)  JosF.  Harris 

PETRE,  Robert  Edward,  ninth  Baron  Petre 
(i 742-1 801),  Roman  Catholic  leader,  was  born 
about  February  1742  in  London,  the  only  son  (he 
had  three  older  sisters)  of  Robert  James  Petre, 
eighth  Baron  Petre,  of  Ingatestone,  Essex,  a  bota- 
nist and  garden  designer,  and  his  wife  Anna 
Maria  Barbara,  daughter  of  James  Radclyffe, 
third  Earl  of  Derw entwater  [q.v.].  He  succeeded 
to  his  barony  as  a  minor  in  July  1742  and  may 
have  been  educated  at  the  English  Jesuit  College 
at  St  Omer  in  France. 

Petre  was  the  principal  representative  of  an 
enlightened,  tolerant,  rather  tepid  English  Cath- 
olicism shared  by  the  small  but  powerful  grouping 
of  'old'  Catholic  families.  His  wealth  made  him 
one  of  the  principal  paymasters  of  the  English 
Catholic  community,  and  in  political  circles  he 
was  generally  seen  as  the  leader  of  Catholic 
opinion.  He  was  one  of  the  central  figures  in 
the  Catholic  Committee,  a  self-appointed  body 
formed  in  1778,  predominately  lay  in  character 
and  noble  in  membership,  which  saw  itself  as 
speaking  for  'informed'  Catholic  opinion  (Petre 
always  protected  radicals  among  the  clerg\ ,  such 
as  Alexander  Geddes,  q.v.)  and  which  agitated  for 
the  freeing  of  the  English  Catholics  from  civil  dis- 
abilities. It  had  considerable  influence  in  nego- 
tiating the  Catholic  Relief  Acts  of  1778  and  1791 
and  in  preparing  a  new  oath  of  allegiance. 

The  visit  of  George  III  to  Thorndon  in 
October  1778  gave  a  royal  seal  of  approval  to 
Petre's  efforts.  Not  all  his  co-religionists  were  so 
enthusiastic.  Petre  paid  little  attention  either  to 
the  Irish  dimension  of  (Catholic  relief  or  to  the 
changing  constituency  of  English  (Catholicism. 
The  Cisalpine  (^lub,  formed  in  1792  from  the 
leading  members  of  the  (Catholic  Committee, 
looked  vcr)'  out  o(  date  by  1830  when  its  meetings 
Hnishcd.  Ultramontanism  was  becoming  more 
vigorou*»  and  initiative  among  the  l.nglish  Catho- 
lics wa.s  moving  away  from  the  old  Catholic  fami- 
lies to  the  increasing  Catholic  population  of 


towns.  It  was  priests  not  peers  who  were  now  pro- 
viding leadership  in  the  Church.  Many  of  the  dis- 
putes in  which  the  English  Catholics  were 
involved  during  Petre's  lifetime  were  about  the 
place  of  lay  power  in  an  increasingly  clericalized 
church  or,  as  John  Milner,  bishop  of  Castabala 
[q.v.],  one  of  Petre's  most  bitter  critics,  put  it, 
'whether  the  nomination  of  our  Pastors  shall  be 
with  Lord  Petre  or  the  successors  of  Si  Peter'. 

Petre  was  elected  FSA  and  FRS  in  1780,  and 
was  also  a  leading  F'reemason  and  grand  master 
of  the  English  Freemasons  1772-6  (the  last 
Catholic  to  hold  that  office).  James  Paine  [q.v.] 
designed  his  new  residence  at  Thorndon  flail, 
Essex,  and  Lancelot  'Capabilit\'  Brown  [q.v.]  laid 
out  the  grounds. 

Petre  married  mice.  In  1762  he  married  Anne 
(died  1787),  younger  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
Philip  Howard,  of  Buckenham,  Norfolk.  They 
had  four  sons,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
one  daughter.  In  1788  he  married  Juliana  Bar- 
bara (died  1833),  sister  of  Bernard  Edward  How- 
ard, later  twelfth  Duke  of  Norfolk  [q.v.],  and 
daughter  of  Ilenr)  Howard  of  Glossop,  EDerby- 
shire.  They  had  one  son  and  rvvo  daughters.  Lord 
Petre  died  at  his  home  in  Park  Lane,  London,  2 
July  1 801.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  barony  by  his 
eldest  son,  Robert  Edward  (born  1763). 

(.\1.  D.  Petre,  The  Ninth  Lord  Petre  or  Pioneers  of  Roman 
Catholic  Emancipation,  1928;  B.  Ward,  The  Damn  of  the 
Catholic  Revival  in  England  ij8i-i8oj,  2  vols.,  1909;  E. 
DufR',  'Ecclesiastical  Democracy  Detected',  Recusant 
History,  vol.  x,  1970.]  D.  A.  Bii.i.fngf.r 

PETTY,  Maximilian  (1617-1662),  Leveller,  was 
baptized  in  Tetsworth,  Oxfordshire,  3  June  161 7, 
the  second  son  of  John  Pett> ,  of  a  gcntn,  family 
from  Tetsworth  (on  the  old  main  road  from  Lon- 
don to  Oxford).  He  was  apprenticed  in  the 
Grocers'  Company  of  London  in  May  1634.  It 
was  probably  his  uncle,  another  .Maximilian,  who 
was  MP  for  Westbur>,  Wiltshire,  in  1628-9,  ^^nd 
his  cousin  Edmund  who  sat  fi)r  Chipping 
Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire,  in  the  (^Convention 
Parliament  of  1660.  The  well-known  political 
economist,  Sir  William  Petty  [q.v.],  was  not  a 
close  relative.  John  Aubrey  [q.v.]  states  that  Petty 
was  related  to  Oliver  (Cromwell;  in  fact  the  Pettys 
were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Ingoldsbys 
and  the  I  lampdens,  who  in  turn  w  ere  in-laws  of 
the  Cromwells. 

Petty  was  evidently  of  sufficient  prominence  in 
the  radical  popular  movement,  among  those  soon 
to  be  known  as  Levellers,  to  be  chosen  as  one  of 
their  spokesmen  or  representatives  to  attend  the 
meetings  ol  the  general  council  ol  the  army  in 
1647.  I  lis  most  significant  appearance  was  at  the 
second  day  ol  the  Putney  debates,  where  he  was 
the  only  civilian  present  besides  the  legally 
trained  and  dialeclically  more  skilled  (Sir)  John 
Wildman  |q.v.|. 
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Petn's  main  contribution  was  to  modify  the 
Agitators'  and  Levellers'  position  on  the  parlia- 
mentarv-  franchise,  and  thereby  to  make  possible  a 
compromise  with  the  army  grandees  and  their 
independent  alUes  in  Parliament  on  that  issue. 
I  laving  initially  taken  the  position  'that  all  inhabi- 
tants that  have  not  lost  their  birthright  should 
have  an  equal  voice  in  elections',  he  then  spoke 
about  the  origins  of  government  and  in  fa\  our  of 
property  as  the  basis  of  representation,  while 
denying  strongly  that  the  franchise  should  be 
restricted  to  forty -shilling  freeholders,  calling  for 
its  extension  to  leaseholders.  At  the  same  time  he 
attacked  the  monarchy  and  the  1  louse  of  Lords. 
As  a  result  he  was  reprimanded  by  llenn  Ireton 
[q.v.]  for  airing  his  views  unnecessarih  and  not 
keeping  to  the  point.  Pettv  had  already  intimated 
that  he  might  not  be  able  to  continue  his  attend- 
ance at  the  debates  further  (after  29  October),  but 
before  the  end  of  that  day's  proceedings  he 
explained  why  'we  [the  Levellers]  would  exclude 
apprentices,  or  senants,  or  those  that  take  alms,  it 
is  because  they  depend  upon  the  will  of  other  men 
and  should  be  afraid  to  displease  [them]'.  Much 
controversy  has  attached  to  the  word  'senants'  in 
this  passage,  as  to  whether  it  cancelled  the  pre- 
vious Leveller  insistence  on  full,  unqualirted 
adult  manhood  suffrage  and  was  intended  to 
exclude  all  w  age-earners  from  the  vote,  or — more 
likely — was  meant  to  cover  only  those  living  in, 
and  so  dependent  on  their  master  or  mistress  for 
board  and  lodging.  Pettv  spoke  only  once  more, 
again  chietlv  to  attack  king  and  lords.  1  le  had  by 
his  own  testimony  taken  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
previous  summer  on  the  famous  'heads  of  the 
proposals',  but  is  not  noted  by  name  as  a  speaker 
at  Reading — the  only  earlier  occasion  on  which  a 
full  record  was  kept  by  (Sir)  William  Clarke  [q.v.]. 

Pettv's  next  appearance  was  as  a  member  of  the 
Leveller  team  in  its  renewed  negotiations  with 
the  grandees  and  their  allies  in  November- 
December  1648.  The  divisions  proving  irrecon- 
cilable, both  parties  published  their  own  enlarged 
'agreements  of  the  people',  that  of  the  officers 
being  presented  to  the  Rump  Parliament  in  mid- 
Januarv  1649.  On  the  suffrage  there  was  no  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  two.  Petty  was  not 
considered  acti\e  or  dangerous  enough  to  be 
arrested  with  the  other  Leveller  leaders  in  late 
March  1649,  although  he  was  later  named  as  a 
leader  of  those  who  remained  at  large.  There  is 
little  trace  of  his  activities  from  then  until  his  par- 
ticipation during  1659  in  the  debates  of  the  Rota 
Club  formed  by  James  Harrington  [q.v.].  Unlike 
the  proceedings  of  the  general  council  twelve 
years  before,  these  were  the  meetings  of  a  debat- 
ing societv ,  not  a  struggle  for  power  to  control  the 
army  and  through  it  the  government  of  the 
countr\-. 

Petty  probably  died  in  London  soon  after  the 
Restoration  at  the  house  of  a  brother  in  the  legal 


profession,  having  himself  by  then  settled  at  a 
propert)  in  Berkshire  which  the  spendthrift 
republican  MP  Henr>  Marten  [q.v.]  had  sold  to 
trustees  acting  for  John  \\  ildman.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  popular  movement  in  the  mid-seven- 
teenth centur\  that  someone  who  helped  to 
formulate  an  effective  compromise  on  a  crucial 
and  contentious  constitutional  issue  should 
remain  so  obscure  a  figure. 

|G.  E.  Aylmer,  'Gentleman  Le\e\\eT%:' ,  Past  anJ Present, 
vol.  xlix,  1970;  C.  Thompson,  'Maximilian  Pett>  and  the 
Putney  Debate  on  the  Franchise',  ibid.,  vol.  IxxYviii, 
1980;  R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller  (cds.).  Biographical 
Dicliunary  uf  British  Radicals  in  the  Snatteenth  Centur\\  3 
vols.,  1982-4;  B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons 
1 660- 1 6go,  1983;  I  ictoria  Histor)'  of  the  Counties  of  Eng- 
land, Berkshire,  vol.  iv,  1924,  pp.  211-12;  ibid.,  Oxford- 
shire, vol.  vii,  1962,  pp.  118,  148-53,  209-12;  F.  G. 
Lee,  Hislor\'  of  the  Church  of  Thame,  1883,  pp.  85,  218; 
Public  Record  Office,  PROB  1 1  PCC  2  Coventn,  148 
Lort.]  G.  E.  .\VL.MFR 

PEYTON,  Sir  Robert  (r.  163 3- 1689),  republican 
MP  and  plotter,  was  born  <".i633,  the  fourth  son 
of  Henrv  Peyton,  examiner  in  Chancer) 
1632-54,  of  Chancer)  Lane,  Middlesex.  Peyton 
was  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1655,  having 
also  succeeded  his  father  as  an  examiner  in 
Chancer)  in  1654.  He  was  knighted  in  1670, 
sened  as  deputv  lieutenant  for  Middlesex  from 
1670  to  1676  and  again  in  1689,  as  JP  from  1672 
to  1676,  and  as  .MP  for  Middlesex  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  spring  1679  and  autumn  1680. 

Despite  holding  these  positions  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  1670s,  Peyton  was  a  leading  member 
of  the  opposition  to  Charles  II.  He  was  a  political 
associate  of  both  the  opposition  leaders,  George 
V'illiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
-Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbun. 
[qq.v.].  By  the  mid- 1670s  Peyton  had  become  the 
leader  of  a  republican  group,  'Peyton's  Gang', 
and  it  has  been  argued  that  this  group  had  a  hand 
in  the  murder  of  theJP  Sir  Edmund  Bern  God- 
frey [q.\.]  in  1678,  which  provoked  widespread 
belief  in  the  bogus  'Popish  Plot'.  Godfrey  was  a 
member  of  Peyton's  Gang  but  after  receiving,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  JP,  the  Popish  Plot  depositions  of 
the  false  informer  Titus  Oates  [q.v.j,  Godfrey 
promptly  warned  one  of  the  accused  Catholics 
and  the  court  itself  Peyton  may  have  decided  to 
have  Godfrey  killed  both  because  of  his  'betrayal' 
and  to  stir  up  hatred  against  the  (Catholics,  on 
whom  suspicion  would  ine\ itably  fall. 

Peyton  was  one  of  the  most  acti\  e  members  in 
the  spring  Parliament  of  1679.  In  the  same  year 
he  became  the  chairman  of  the  radical  Green 
Ribbon  Club,  but  he  briefly  and  secretly  came 
over  to  the  court  interest.  I  le  was  discovered  and 
bitterly  attacked  by  his  former  friends  in  the  next 
parliamentar)  session. 

Peyton  did  move  back  into  some  degree  of 
opposition  (now  called  Whig)  contact,  and  he  was 
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involved  on  the  peripheries  of  the  1682-3  Rye 
House  plot.  In  1685  he  planned  to  raise  London 
for  James  Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  [q.v.],  dur- 
ing the  Monmouth  rebellion.  Peyton,  however, 
vacillated,  being  unsure  of  support,  and  Mon- 
mouth was  defeated  in  the  west  whilst  Peyton  was 
still  holding  meetings.  Peyton's  plotting  was  dis- 
covered, and,  charged  with  high  treason,  he  fled 
abroad  to  Holland. 

In  1686  the  English  envoy  to  the  States 
General,  Be\il  Skelton  [q.v.],  and  some  of  James 
II's  army  officers  attempted  to  kidnap  Peyton  and 
bring  him  back  to  England,  but  failed,  and  the 
affair  caused  a  diplomatic  incident.  Two  years 
later,  Peyton  commanded  a  regiment  in  William 
of  Orange's  invasion  force  againstjames  II.  How- 
ever, Peyton  died  in  London  less  than  a  year  later, 
3  May  1689. 

Peyton  had  a  violent  character,  behaving 
viciously  in  the  frequent  private  quarrels  in  which 
he  became  embroiled.  He  may  well,  though,  have 
had  a  magnetic  side  to  his  personality ,  to  be  able 
to  rise  to  such  a  high  position  in  opposition 
circles.  He  married  Jane  (died  1684),  daughter  of 
Lionel  Robinson  of  Yorkshire.  They  had  at  least 
one  son  and  one  daughter. 

[State  Papers,  Public  Record  Office;  Calendars  of  State 
Papers  Domestic  /675-/67S;  Stepfien  Kniglit,  The  Kill- 
ing of  Justice  Godfrcf,  1984;  Jofin  Miller,  review  of 
Knight  in  Times  Literar}' Supplement,  18  January  1985; 
B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983.]  Alan  Hobson 

PHILIPPS,  Sir  John,  fourth  baronet  (f.i666- 
1737),  patron  of  the  charitv -school  movement  in 
early  eighteenth-centurv  Wales,  and,  more 
generally,  of  the  evangelical  revival,  was  born 
c.  1 666  (the  evidence  of  his  funerary  monument  as 
to  his  date  of  birth  being  demonstrably  unreli- 
able), the  second  but  first  sur\iving  son  of  Sir 
Erasmus  Philipps,  third  baronet,  of  Picton  Castle, 
Pembrokeshire,  a  Commonwealth  commissioner 
for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  his  second 
wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Edward  Darcy  of 
Newhall,  Derbyshire.  Having  been  a  King's 
scholar  at  \\  estminster,  he  attended  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  and  was  entered  at  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Of  Puritan  stock,  and  imbued  with  his  family's 
sober  piety,  Philipps  grew  up  a  wholly  devout 
Anglican,  anxious  above  all  for  the  sunival  and 
renewal  of  a  (Church  beset,  as  he  saw  it,  by 
spreading  laxity  and  licentiousness.  While  .MP  for 
Pembroke  boroughs  from  1695  to  1702  (he  was 
to  sit  again,  for  I  laverfordwesl,  1 7 1 8-22),  he  was 
rcspoasible  for  the  introduction  of  several  legisla- 
tive measures  to  suppress  'vice  and  profaneness', 
notably  the  Hlasphemy  Act  of  i6(>8,  aimed  princi- 
pally at  anti-lrinitarian  heretics,  and  the  ill-taied 
'immorality'  bill  the  following  year,  originally 
designed  to  lighten  the  laws  against  prostitution, 
bui  injudiciouKiy  extended  to  make  adultery  itself 


a  misdemeanour,  and  for  this  reason  rejected  by 
Parliament  as  impracticable.  l"o  his  critics  it 
seemed  as  if  Philipps,  the  'Welsh  owl',  had  'run 
mad  with  reformation'. 

Outside  Parliament  Philipps  was  active  in  the 
local  societies  for  the  reformation  of  manners, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  similarly  orien- 
tated Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
(SPCK),  taking  an  active  role  in  its  agitations 
against  playhouses  and  against  duelling.  On  one 
occasion  he  ostentatiously  refused  a  challenge 
from  an  infuriated  opponent  in  a  lawsuit,  prefer- 
ring to  endure  public  humiliation  rather  than  call 
out  his  tormentor  (though  he  did  complain  to  the 
Commons  of  the  breach  of  privilege),  and  earned 
the  public  thanks  of  the  Societv  for  setting  such  a 
'noble  and  Christian'  example.  W  hen  the  SPCK 
switched  its  primary  focus  towards  educational 
and  evangelizing  enterprises,  Philipps  was  a 
generous  and  constant  benefactor,  'the  ornament, 
and  in  a  great  manner  the  support'  of  the  societv- 
for  many  years.  At  his  own  expense  he  established 
no  less  than  twenty-two  charitv  schools  in  Pem- 
brokeshire alone.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
F^oreign  Parts  and  the  East  India  mission,  and  a 
commissioner  for  the  building  of  fifty  new 
churches,  and  he  also  took  a  close  interest  in  the 
relief  and  resettlement  of  continental  Protestant 
refugees. 

There  was  always  a  subsidiary  social  and  politi- 
cal objective  behind  Philipps's  reforming  zeal,  to 
combat  crime  and  disorder  through  a  reimposi- 
tion  or  at  least  an  encouragement  of  religious 
discipline.  He  viewed  himself  as  a  'patriot'  (of  an 
old-fashioned  Whiggish  stamp),  and  his  phi- 
lanthropic efforts  as  an  extension  of  his  'patrio- 
tism'. 'The  endeavours  of  a  man  truly  good,'  he 
once  wrote,  'are  not  confined  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular design,  but  lay  hold  on  all  opportunities  of 
doing  the  best  ser\ice  he  can  to  the  .souls  and 
bodies  of  mankind.'  But  the  real  impetus  derived 
from  an  overpowering  experience  of  Christian 
faith.  .'\  correspondent  of  the  1  lalle  Pietists,  and 
heavily  influenced  by  them,  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic patron  of  many  evangelical  preachers, 
notably  (leorge  Whitefield  and  the  Welsh  re- 
vivalist (iriffith  Jones  [qq.v.j,  who  became  his 
brother-in-law  and  intimate  friend.  In  his  latter 
years,  though  plagued  by  failing  eyesight,  he  gave 
considerable  practical  encouragement  to  the 
Oxford  'melhodisls',  whose  predilection  for 
preaching  and  catechizing  accorded  fully  with  his 
own. 

Philipps  married  in  i6()7  .Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  an  East  India  merchant,  Anthony 
.Smith.  They  hail  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  q  January  1737,  'suddenly,  of  a  fit  of 
apo|)le\y,  as  he  was  silling  in  his  chair  at  his  house 
in  Martlctt's  Buildings,  I  lolborn',  and  was  suc- 
ceeiied  first  by  his  son  lirasmus  [q.v.j,  the  author 
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of  several  treatises  on  economics,  and  then  by  a 
younger  son,  John,  'a  notorious  Jacobite'. 
[Sir  John  Lloyd  (ed.),  Diitionar)'  of  Welsh  Biography, 
1959;  Thomas  Shankland,  'Sir  John  Philipps  .  .  .  ', 
Transactions  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Cymmrodorion, 
1904-5;  R.  R.  Sedgwick,  The  House  of  Commons  1715- 
1754,  1970;  unpublished  biography,  History  of  Parlia- 
ment Trust;  National  Library  of  Wales,  Picton  Castle 
MSS.I  '  D.  W.  Havton 

PHILLIPS,  George  (1806- 1877),  analytical 
chemist,  was  born  in  Februar\  1 806  (he  w  as  bap- 
tized 12  July  1807)  in  Totnes,  Devon,  the  child  of 
James  Phillipps,  druggist,  and  his  wife  Ann. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  education  and  early  Ufe, 
but  on  17  February  1826  he  received  his  first  cer- 
tificate of  suitability  for  a  post  in  the  excise  ser- 
vice. 1  le  was  appointed  'expectant  of  excise'  on  1 7 
April  1827  and  to  his  first  post  as  an  assistant  on  2 
September  of  the  same  year.  Phillips's  career  was 
orthodox  for  the  next  sixteen  years.  He  sened  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  reaching  the  grade  of 
principal  officer  by  1833. 

During  this  period  he  became  interested  in  the 
adulteration  of  tobacco,  an  issue  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  1830s  and  1840s.  Many  non- 
tobacco  substances  were  being  mixed  with  the 
leaf,  causing  loss  to  the  revenue,  and  an  act  for- 
bidding this  was  passed  in  1842.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  be  able  to  detect  adulterants,  and  in 
October  1842  a  laboratory  (the  ancestor  of  the 
later  Laboratory  of  the  Government  Chemist) 
was  set  up  at  the  excise  department  headquarters 
in  Broad  Street,  London,  staffed  solely  by 
George  Phillips.  Phillips  had,  he  said,  taught 
himself  the  principles  of  chemistry  solely  to 
enable  him  to  detect  adulteration.  1  lis  confidence 
in  his  ability  was  borne  out  in  practice  and  by 
1857  the  amount  of  adulteration  had  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 

In  1844  Phillips  gave  evidence  before  the 
select  committee  on  the  tobacco  trade.  Despite 
his  obvious  scientific  expertise,  the  Board  of 
Excise  seems  to  have  had  some  doubts  and  in 
1845  instructed  him  and  nine  other  officers  to 
matriculate  at  University  College  London  and 
attend  classes  in  general  and  analytical  chemistry . 
This  early  example  of  government  help  for  edu- 
cation continued  until  1858,  after  which  excise 
officers  were  trained  by  Phillips  within  the  labor- 
atory, and  examined  by  outside  assessors. 

With  Thomas  Dobson,  later  secretary  to  the 
Inland  Revenue  Board,  Phillips  also  carried  out  a 
number  of  experiments  of  importance  to  the 
brewing  industry  (and  to  the  revenue).  They  were 
presented  by  the  Treasury  with  £1,000  behveen 
them  for  their  services.  Other  important  investi- 
gations were  carried  out  by  Phillips  alone  into  the 
determination  of  alcoholic  strength  and  the  use  of 
methyl  alcohol  to  denature  ethanol. 

Phillips  continued  to  progress  in  the  service, 
rising  to  a  grade  of  surveying  general  examiner  of 


the  first  class  in  1853.  In  1858  the  laboratory  was 
reorganized  as  a  separate  establishment  by  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  into  which  excise  had 
been  merged,  and  he  was  appointed  'principal'  of 
the  by  then  larger  laboratory ,  testing  many  differ- 
ent substances. 

On  his  retirement  on  8  April  1 874,  Phillips  was 
granted  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  his  full  salary  of 
£750,  for  his  'peculiar  and  exceptional  services'. 
He  had  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  by  his  first  wife, 
and  married  secondly  (after  1859)  a  widow,  Han- 
nah White,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  died 
16  January  1877  at  his  home  in  Tufnell  Park. 

(John  St  Clair  Cholmondeley,  The  Gmrmment  Labora- 
tory', 1902;  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  Annual  Reports, 
1857-74;  Public  Record  Office,  CLST  1 16  62.) 

P.  W.  Ha.vi.mond 

PHILLIPS,  Marion  (1881-1932),  first  Labour 
party  woman  organizer,  was  born  29  October 
1881  in  Melbourne,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  four  daughters  of  Phillip  David 
Phillips,  an  .\ustralian-born  Jewish  lawyer,  and 
his  wife  Rose  .\sher,  from  New  Zealand.  She  was 
educated  at  the  Presbyterian  Ladies'  College, 
Ormond  College,  and  .Melbourne  University, 
where  she  studied  philosophy  and  histon  {B.\ 
1903).  She  came  to  England  in  1904  to  study  at 
the  London  School  of  Economics,  where  she 
wrote  a  doctoral  thesis  on  the  development  of 
New  South  \\  ales,  gaining  a  D.Sc.  (Econ.).  From 
1905  to  1909  she  was  employed  first  by  Sidney 
and  Beatrice  \\  ebb  [qq.v.j  and  then  by  the  royal 
commission  on  the  poor  laws  as  a  research  assist- 
ant on  enquiries  into  public  health,  poor-law 
medical  relief,  and  the  treatment  of  destitute  chil- 
dren. She  became  a  member  of  the  non-militant 
wing  of  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  the 
Fabian  Society,  and  the  Women's  Labour 
League.  In  1912  she  was  active  in  the  Fabian 
reform  committee,  which  annoyed  the  older 
generation  of  Fabians  by  trying  to  forge  closer 
and  more  exclusive  links  between  the  Fabians  and 
the  Labour  party . 

In  1 9 1 2  she  w  as  elected  as  a  Labour  councillor 
in  the  London  borough  of  Kensington,  where  she 
pressed  for  public  provision  of  baby  clinics, 
school  meals,  improved  council  housing,  employ- 
ment schemes,  and  prohibition  of  sweated  labour. 
From  191 3  to  1918  she  was  secretary  of  the 
W  omen's  Labour  League,  and  strongly  defended 
the  need  for  separate  women's  political  organiz- 
ations, at  least  until  women  had  acquired  political 
experience  and  maturity  comparable  with  that  of 
men.  During  the  war  she  was  a  member  of  the 
consumers'  council  of  the  .Ministry  of  Food  and 
of  the  Central  Committee  on  W  omen's  Training 
and  Employment.  In  191 7-1 8  she  served  on  the 
committee  on  post-war  reconstruction,  where  she 
frequently  clashed  with  Beatrice  Webb. 
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In  19 1 8  she  became  the  chief  woman  officer  of 
the  Labour  part),  in  which  role  she  was  particu- 
larly active  in  pressing  for  improved  working- 
class  housing  estates  to  include  communit> 
centres  with  nurseries,  restaurants,  libraries,  con- 
cert halls,  and  home-help  senices,  all  of  which 
she  saw  as  not  merely  desirable  in  themselves  but 
essential  for  the  emancipation  of  working-class 
housewives.  She  became  a  member  of  the  advi- 
son  committee  of  London  magistrates,  and  edi- 
tor of  Labour  Woman. 

She  was  small  and  dark,  with  rimless  spec- 
tacles, and  became  matronly  in  middle  age. 
Throughout  her  career  she  was  known  for  her 
powerful  and  abrasive  manner:  what  Beatrice 
Webb  described  as  her  'shrewd  and  capable  but 
contentious'  style,  her  'insolently  critical  attitude 
towards  all  persons  and  institutions',  and  her 
'sharp  satirical  tongue'.  These  stood  her  in  good 
stead  as  a  borough  councillor  and  labour  orga- 
nizer, but  proved  to  be  much  less  effective  in 
national  politics.  She  was  elected  Labour  MP  for 
Sunderland  in  1929,  but,  like  many  other  women 
parliamentarians  of  the  period,  found  it  hard  to 
break  in  to  the  Mouse  of  Commons  debates.  She 
was  defeated  when  she  stood  as  a  National 
Labour  candidate  in  1931.  She  was  unmarried. 
She  died  23  Januan,  1932  in  hospital  in  West- 
minster. 

[Patricia  Hollis,  Ladies  Elect,  1987;  N.  andj.  Mackenzie 
(eds.).  The  Diary  uf  Beatrice  Webb,  vols,  ii  and  iii,  1984 
and  1985; J.  .\1.  Bellamy  andJ.  Saville  (eds.),  Dictioiuir\' 
of  Labour  Biography,  vol.  v,  1979.)  Josk.  Harrjs 

PHILLIPS,  Peregrine  ifl.  1831),  vinegar  maker 
and  inventor,  was  probably  born  in  Bristol  in  the 
early  nineteenth  centurv ,  the  only  known  child  of 
Peregrine  Phillips,  tailor  and  vinegar  maker  of 
Bristol.  .Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life. 
I  lis  father  is  first  traced  as  opening  a  tailor's  shop 
at  34  .Vlilk  Street,  Bristol,  in  1803,  where  he  lived 
and  continued  his  trade  until  1831.  In  1824, 
together  with  John  Thome,  he  also  started  a  vin- 
egar-making bu.siness,  Phillips,  Thome  &  (Com- 
pany, at  48  'Thomas  Street,  Bristol.  Some  time 
after  that  the  younger  Peregrine  Phillips  joined 
the  partnership.  In  July  1831  notice  was  given 
that  the  partnership  agreement  between  Pere- 
grine Phillips  senior.John  Thome,  and  Peregrine 
Phillips  junior,  was  dissolved  with  respect  to  Phil- 
lips junior,  although  his  father  and  Thome  car- 
ried on  with  the  business.  However,  in  October 
1832,  the  plant  and  stock-in-trade  of  the  well- 
equipped  vinegar  works  were  sold  by  auction  on 
the  premises.  .After  this  no  records  have  been 
traced  of  Peregrine  Phillips,  father  or  son. 

Peregrine  Phillips  took  out  a  patent  in  183 1  for 
the  contact  or  catalytic  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  i  ie  proposed  a  method  tor 
combining  sulphurous  acid  gas  (sulphur  dioxide) 
directly  with  oxygen,  using  Hncly  divided  plati- 


num, and  absorbing  the  resultant  sulphur  trioxide 
on  moistened  pebbles.  Catalytic  processes  were 
not  fully  understood  at  that  time  and  it  was  over 
fort)  years  before  Messel  in  England  and  Winkler 
in  Germany  perfected  manufacturing  techniques. 
Phillips's  invention  eventually  pro\cd  of  major 
industrial  importance. 

(Sir  Ernest  Cook,  in  Xatiire,  vol.  evil,  1926,  pp.  419-21; 
British  Patent  no.  6,096,  enrolled  1 4  September  1 83 1 .  j 

A.  K.  Nfwmark 

PILCHER,  Percy  Sinclair  (i 867-1 899),  aero- 
nautical pioneer,  was  born  in  Bath  16  Januar)- 
1 867,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and 
nvo  daughters  of  Thomas  Webb  Pilcher,  formerly 
curator  of  the  British  Museum  picture  gallerx  in 
Rome,  and  his  second  wife  Sophia  Robinson,  a 
'ver)  young  and  energetic  Scottish  lady'.  In  1874 
Pilcher's  father  died  and  Sophia  took  her  four 
surviving  children  (one  son  had  died  in  child- 
hood) to  Celle,  near  I  lanover  in  Germany,  where 
she  died  in  1877.  Thomas  David  Pilcher,  the 
head  of  the  family  at  nineteen,  brought  his  sisters 
and  brother  back  to  England  and  sent  them  to 
school.  In  1880  Pilcher  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as 
a  cadet. 

In  1887  he  was  allowed  to  resign  at  his  own 
request.  He  went  to  Glasgow  and  began  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  engineering  department  of 
Randolph  Elder,  shipbuilders  of  Govan.  For  a 
short  time  in  1890  he  attended  classes  at  Univer- 
sit)  College  London  as  an  unmatriculated  stu- 
dent. In  the  same  year  he  published  Glidimj,, 
which  was  reprinted  as  no.  5  of  the  'Aeronautical 
Classics'  in  1910.  He  then  worked  for  eighteen 
months  in  the  Southampton  naval  works  before 
returning  to  Glasgow  late  in  1 89 1  as  an  assistant 
lecturer  in  naval  architecture  and  marine  engin- 
eering at  the  universit),  and  it  was  soon  after  this 
that  his  intensive  study  of  the  design  of  bird-like 
gliders  began. 

In  1895  he  began  to  build  his  first  full-size 
glider,  the  Bat;  it  had  pronounced  dihedral,  and 
was  fitted  with  a  rudder  but  no  tailplane.  In  April 
1895  he  discussed  the  construction  of  the  Bat 
with  Otto  Lilienthal,  the  Cierman  hang-gliding 
pioneer,  and  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  practi- 
cal problems  of  controlling  hang-gliders  in  the 
air.  Pilcher's  first  trials  with  the  Bat  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1895  showed  that  Lilienthal  had  been 
right  to  insist  that  a  horizontal  tail  surface  was 
essential,  and  alter  modifications  Pilcher  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  number  ol  short  downhill 
glides,  but  the  dihedral  angle  was  still  too  great 
for  lateral  stability.  The  goal  lor  which  he  was 
striving  was  clearly  shown  in  his  remarkable 
patent  of  i8()(),  which  describetl  the  world's  first 
practical  design  for  a  powered  aeroplane  devel- 
oped Irom  gliders  which  had  actualK  tlown. 

in  the  winter  of  i8()5-()  he  built  another 
machine,  the  llaivk,  equipjied  with  the  worUTs 
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first  sprung-wheeled  undercarriage,  in  which, 
often  with  the  assistance  of  a  towed  take-off,  he 
made  many  'flights'  including  his  record  glide  of 
some  750  feet  on  20  June  1897.  By  1899  he  had 
completed  and  tested  a  4-hp  engine  weighing 
only  40  lb.  and  had  built  a  triplane  in  which  to 
mount  it.  At  a  demonstration  on  30  September 
1899,  at  Stanford  Hall  near  Market  Harborough, 
he  flew  Hawk,  but  crashed  to  the  ground.  Pilcher 
was  severely  injured  and  never  regained  con- 
sciousness; he  died  two  days  later,  2  October 
1899,  at  Stanford  Hall.  I  le  was  buried  at  Bromp- 
ton  cemetery  in  London.  \  le  was  unmarried.  Had 
Pilcher  lived  he  might  have  achieved  proper  pow- 
ered, sustained,  and  controlled  flight  before  the 
Wright  brothers  did  so  in  December  1903. 

[P.  Jarrett,  Atwi/ier  Icarus:  Perq'  Pilcher  and  ihe  QiieU  for 
Flight,  1987;  C.  \{.  Q\hhsSm\lh,  Aviation:  an  Historical 
Suncyjrom  its  Origins  to  the  End  of  World  War  II,  1970, 
2nd  fdn.  1985.J  Ronald  M.  Birse 

PLATH,  Sylvia  (1932-1963),  poet,  was  born  27 
October  1932  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the 
older  child  and  only  daughter  of  Dr  Otto  Emil 
Plath,  entomologist  and  teacher,  and  his  wife 
Aurelia  Schober.  Both  parents  were  Americans 
of  Germanic  extraction.  She  was  partly  brought 
up  by  her  maternal  grandparents.  Otto  Plath  suf- 
fering much  illness;  and  he  died  in  1940,  just 
after  Sylvia's  eighth  birthday.  1  ier  father's  death 
was  the  great  wound  not  just  of  her  childhood  but 
of  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  determined  to  excel,  at 
Bradford  Senior  High  School  in  \\  ellesley,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  at  Smith  College,  and  she  did  so. 
At  Smith,  which  she  entered  in  1950,  she  was  a 
prize  pupil.  She  had  been  w  riting  poems  since  her 
childhood,  and  at  university  w  as  busy  with  poems, 
stories,  editing  the  Smith  Rtniew,  keeping  up  a 
high  academic  standard,  and  leading  a  full  social 
life.  She  began  to  publish  her  poems  in  such 
places  as  Harper's,  and  won  a  guest  post  on  the 
mii^xixYu::  Mademuiselle. 

But  she  was  alread\  under  stress,  in  her 
ambitions  and  her  w  ish  to  please  her  mother  with 
her  success.  She  attempted  suicide  in  1953,  after 
undergoing  electrocom  ulsive  therapy,  ^s'everthe- 
less,  during  her  hnal  year  at  Smith  she  took 
entrance  examinations  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  hope  of  doing  further  work  in  Eng- 
land. She  graduated  from  Smith  summa  cum 
laude,  was  awarded  a  Fulbright  grant  to  study  at 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  and  arri\  ed  there 
in  October  1955.  She  threw  herself  into  the  liter- 
ary and  social  life  of  Cambridge.  Tall,  pretty,  viv- 
acious, with  an  eager  and  obvious  appetite  for 
every  kind  of  experience,  she  fell  in  and  out  of 
love,  as  she  had  at  school  and  college.  She  wrote 
and  published  in  student  magazines  and  in 
national  magazines  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Early  in  1956,  at  a  Cambridge  party  to  launch  a 
student  magazine,  St  Botolph  's,  she  met  one  of  the 


contributors,  the  poet  (later  poet  laureate)  Ted 
Hughes,  a  recent  graduate.  The  next  day  she 
wrote  in  her  journal:  'And  I  screamed  in  myself, 
thinking:  oh,  to  give  myself  crashing,  hghting,  to 
you.' 

Sylvia  Plath  and  Edward  James  ('Ted') 
Hughes  were  married  in  London  on  16  June 
1956.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Henry  Hughes, 
carpenter  and  later  shopkeeper.  After  she  com- 
pleted her  degree  course,  they  moved  to  the 
United  States,  where  she  took  up  an  appointment 
as  an  instructor  in  English  at  Smith  College.  All 
this  time  she  was  writing  prolifically,  but  she  had 
not  yet  developed  an  individual  \  oice.  Instead  she 
produced  intelligent  and  efficient  pastiches 
drawn  from  a  variety  of  models — V\ .  B.  Yeats, 
Dylan  Thomas  [qq.v.],  John  Crowe  Ransom, 
Robert  Low  ell,  Theodore  Roethke.  Ted  I  lughes 
himself  dates  'the  first  real  breakthrough  in  her 
writing'  to  the  autumn  of  1959,  shortly  before 
their  return  to  England.  But  her  first  book  of 
poems.  The  Colossus,  published  in  Britain  in  i960, 
was  put  together  too  early  to  represent  much  of 
this  new  phase. 

Betw  een  The  Colossus  and  the  end  of  her  life 
less  than  three  years  later,  Sylvia  Plath  wrote  the 
poems  (well  over  a  hundred  were  written  during 
this  period)  by  which  she  is  chiefly  remembered. 
Some  are  concerned  with  pregnane),  birth,  and 
infancy:  a  daughter,  Frieda,  was  born  in  April 
i960,  and  a  son,  Nicholas,  injanuar>  1962.  Some 
have  a  vivid  and  excited  sense  of  life  and  renewal. 
But  a  great  deal  of  the  poems'  subject  matter  is 
justly  described  by  Philip  Larkin  [q.v.]  in  a  review 
of  the  Collected  Poems:  'It  was,  variously,  neurosis, 
insanity,  disease,  death,  horror,  terror.'  What 
gives  the  work  excitement  and,  indeed,  transcen- 
dence, is  the  verbal  and  rhvthmical  energy,  the 
somedmes  almost  comic  audacity  (as  in  'Daddy' 
and  'Lady  Lazarus'),  and  in  other  poems  a 
dream-like  remoteness  and  impersonality,  as  if 
these  were  messages  from  another  planet. 

In  September  1962  Sylvia  Plath  separated 
from  her  husband  and  moved  w  ith  the  two  small 
children  to  a  flat  in  London.  Early  in  1963  she 
published  a  novel.  The  Bell  Jar,  under  the  pseudo- 
nym 'Victoria  Lucas'.  On  11  February  1963  she 
gassed  herself  in  the  flat. 

Much  work,  both  verse  and  prose,  was  pub- 
lished after  her  death,  and  her  posthumous  fame 
can  in  particular  be  dated  from  the  appearance  of 
her  volume  of  poems,. -inV/,  in  1965.  The  Collected 
Poems,  edited  and  with  an  introduction  by  Ted 
Hughes,  was  published  in  1981. 

[Frances  McCullough  (cd.).  The  Journals  of  Sylvia  Plath, 
1 982;  Anne  Stevenson,  Bitter  Fame:  a  Life  of  Sylvia  Plath, 
1989;  personal  knowledge.)  Anthont  Thwaitf. 

PLATT,  John  (1817-1872),  textile  machiner) 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Dobcross,  Saddle- 
worth,    Yorkshire,    15    September    1817,    the 
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second  of  at  least  three  sons  of  Henn-  Piatt  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Whitehead.  After  being  educated 
at  Dunham  Massey,  Cheshire,  he  was  appren- 
ticed as  an  iron  moulder,  and  in  1837  entered  the 
family  business  established  in  Oldham  as  1  libbert 
&  Piatt,  makers  of  cotton  machinen,.  In  1846  he 
became  the  senior  partner,  following  the  deaths 
of  his  father  in  1842,  his  elder  brother  in  1845, 
and  Elijah  Hibbert  in  1846. 

\\  ith  the  support  of  his  younger  brother  James 
he  bought  out  the  Hibbert  interest  in  1854  and 
renamed  the  firm  Piatt  Brothers  and  Co.  Since 
about  1 840  they  had  been  expanding  the  scope  of 
their  products  to  include  the  whole  range  of  cot- 
ton-processing machinery.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  responsible  for  many  improvements,  taking 
out  seven  patents  up  to  1851  for  cotton  spinning 
and  several  thereafter  for  power-loom  weaving. 

The  firm  expanded  its  activities  still  further 
under  his  direction  and  became  the  largest 
employer  of  labour  in  Oldham,  the  workforce  ris- 
ing from  400  in  1837  to  6,000  in  1870.  .After  the 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  machinen,  were  abol- 
ished in  1843  the  firm  achieved  a  dominant 
position  in  the  world  market,  helped  by  the  out- 
standing success  of  its  imaginative  displays  at  the 
Great  E.\hibition  of  185 1. 

Piatt  was  equally  active  and  successful  in  poli- 
tics. He  became  chairman  of  the  Oldham  Liberal 
Part>-  in  1847  and  was  mayor  of  Oldham  three 
times  between  1854  and  1862.  He  was  MP  for 
Oldham  from  1865  until  his  death,  a  radical  and  a 
staunch  advocate  of  free  trade.  He  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  London  and  North  West- 
em  Railway  to  Oldham,  and  sened  as  a  director 
of  the  company  from  1862  to  1867.  He  believed 
that  the  activities  of  trade  unions  should  be 
restricted  to  the  sphere  of  welfare,  but  he  strongly 
supported  the  provision  of  education  for  working 
men  and  women,  establishing  a  works  librar\  in 
1848,  a  new  School  of  Science  and  Art  in  Old- 
ham in  1865,  and  a  works  school  in  1 866. 1  le  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  in  1859  and  his  paper  'On  Machin- 
cr\  for  the  Preparing  and  Spinning  of  Cotton'  was 
published  in  their  Proceedings  in  1866. 

Piatt  bought  a  countr\'  estate  at  Llanfairfechan 
in  1857  and  was  appointed  first  a  JP  and  later  a 
high  sheriff  of  Caernanon,  as  well  as  being  a  JP 
and  DL  of  Lancashire.  In  1842  he  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Radcliffe,  then  the  leading 
local  cotton  manufacturer;  they  had  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters.  He  died  suddenly  from 
typhoid  .It  the  Hotel  \1;iuri(.c,  Paris,  18  May 
1872. 

|D.  J.  Jcrttii)  (iii  ),  l)i(iiiiiiur)'  iij  liiisiiifis  HiiiKraphy, 
1986;  PmceeditiKi  nj  ilif  Imlilutinn  olMuhankat  HiiKiiieen, 
187^,  pp.  i(;-20;  I).  A.  I'ariiif, '  The  Metropolis olCot- 
ton  .Spinning,  Machine  Makinf;  unil  Mill  iiuiliiing',  in 
The  C.oilon  Mills  oJOldham,  ( )ldham  I  .ibrarics,  2nd  cdn. 
1985I  Ronald  M.  Hiksk 


PLAYFAIR,  James  (1755-1794),  architect,  was 
born  in  Benvie,  near  Dundee,  5  August  1755,  the 
third  son  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  the  Revd  James  Playfair,  minister  of 
Liff  and  Benvie,  and  his  second  wife  .Margaret 
Young.  His  eldest  brother  was  the  distinguished 
mathematician  and  geologist  John  Playfair  [q.v.], 
and  after  their  father's  death  in  1772  he  assumed 
responsibilit)  for  the  upbringing  of  the  family 
and,  it  appears,  for  launching  James  on  his  career. 
Where  or  with  whom  James  received  his  training 
is  not  known,  but  by  1783  he  was  established  in 
London;  and  in  that  year  he  announced  himself 
by  publishing  a  pamphlet  on  A  Method  of  Con- 
structing Vapour  Baths,  and  began  to  exhibit  at  the 
Royal  .'\cademy. 

His  practice,  however,  was  to  be  mainly  in 
Scotland,  and  it  developed  rapidly  from  that  time. 
In  1785  he  won  the  competition  for  a  public 
building  in  his  native  count)  of  Angus,  the  town 
and  count)  hall  in  Forfar;  at  about  the  same  time 
he  secured  the  patronage  of  Henr\  Dundas,  first 
Viscount  .Melville  [q.v.],  the  most  powerful  man 
in  Scotland,  for  whom  he  designed  Melville 
Castle,  Midlothian  (1786-91);  while  his  small 
number  of  English  patrons  included  the  collector 
Sir  George  Beaumont  [q.v.],  to  whose  London 
residence  he  added  a  picture  galler\-  (1790-2).  By 
1789  he  was  employing  five  assistants  in  London, 
his  brother  Robert,  a  solicitor  in  Edinburgh,  was 
attending  to  his  Scottish  business,  and  in  spite  of 
his  Presbyterian  background  he  was  working  on 
Sundays  to  keep  up  with  the  pressure  of  work.  In 
the  course  of  this  success  he  also  travelled  abroad 
on  at  least  two  occasions:  in  1787  he  visited  Paris, 
where  his  youngest  brother,  the  inventor  and 
pamphleteer  William  Playfair  [q.v.],  was  then  the 
agent  of  the  Scioto  Land  Company  of  Ohio — and 
for  whom  he  later  made  abortive  designs  for  an 
ideal  '.American  City' — while  in  1792-3  he  was  in 
Italy,  where  his  itinerant  included  the  Cireek  tem- 
ples of  Paestum.  This  promising  start  to  a  career 
was,  however,  to  be  abruptly  terminated,  for  after 
eleven  years  in  practice  Playfair  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty -nine. 

A  significant  proportion  of  Playfair's  executed 
work  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  not  fully 
mature,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  is  a  figure  of  con- 
.siderable  interest  as  a  pioneering  exponent  of  the 
spare  detail  and  basic  geometrical  forms  of 
advanced  neo-classicism.  These  qualities  were 
already  present  to  a  degree  in  certain  early  works, 
such  as  the  Forfar  town  hall  and  the  contempor- 
ar>  Kirriemuir  church,  while  at  Melville  the 
somewhat  perfuncton*  detail  in  the  castellated 
style  is  accompanied  by  other  features  reminis- 
cent of  the  work  of  Sir  John  Soane  [q.v.];  but  his 
style  developed  rapidly  alter  his  Parisian  visit  of 
1787,  when  he  doubtless  encountered  at  first 
hand  the  revolutionar)  architecture  of  E.-L. 
Boulk'e  and  C.  N.  Ledoux.   The  results  of  this 
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experience  can  be  seen,  for  example,  in  the  Gra- 
ham mausoleum  in  Methven,  Perthshire  (1793) 
and  a  number  of  unexecuted  projects  of  his  later 
years,  but  most  particularly  in  his  finest  and  best- 
known  work,  Cairness  House,  Aberdeenshire 
(179 1-7).  Here  the  clear-cut  geometrv'  of  the 
main  block  is  completed  by  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vice range  which  clearly  shows  the  direct 
influence  of  French  neo-classicism — semicircu- 
lar in  plan  with  a  similarly  shaped  entrance  arch 
and  primitivist  Doric  details — the  whole,  with 
further  features  such  as  the  'Eg)ptian'  billiard- 
room,  forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  neo- 
classical houses  in  Britain. 

Playfair  married  Jessie  Graham,  and  their  chil- 
dren included  the  well-known  Scottish  architect 
William  I  Ienr\  Playfair  [q.v.],  who  was  only  three 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  Playfair 
died  in  Edinburgh  23  Februar\-  1794,  according 
to  Joseph  Farington  [q.v.],  of 'a  broken  heart  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  boy'. 
(H.  M.  Colvin,.-^  Biographical  Dicliotiur]'  oj  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  i978;JamesGreig(ed.),  The  Farington 
Diart',  1922;  A.  G.  Playfair,  \'otes  on  the  Scottish  Family 
of  Playfair,  1913;  D.  Walker  and  C.  McWiliiam,  'Cair- 
ness, Aberdeenshire',  Country  Life,  28Januan,  1971.I 
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PLOMERjJohn  (r.  1410?-! 484),  composer.  [See 

PLUMMER,JOHN.] 

PLUMMER  or  PLOMER  John  {c.  1 4 1  o.'-i  484), 
composer,  was  one  of  the  leading  musicians  of  the 
generation  following  Lionel  Power  and  John 
Dunstable  [qq.v.].  He  was  also,  from  1444  to 
1455,  the  hrst  holder  of  the  newly  created  post  of 
master  (or  warden)  of  the  children  of  the  chapel 
royal,  the  household  chapel  of  the  English  kings. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  birth. 

He  Hrst  appears  in  the  records  as  a  junior  clerk 
or  singing-man  in  Henrv  VI's  chapel  royal,  in 
1 44 1.  Ihe  document  authorizes  an  unusually 
large  payment,  and  it  has  been  plausibly  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  intended  to  reimburse  him  for 
expenses  connected  with  the  'impressing'  of 
choirboys  for  the  chapel,  which  had  been  ordered 
in  1440.  In  1444  he  was  officially  entrusted  with 
the  care,  maintenance,  and  teaching  of  the  eight 
chapel  children:  the  creation  of  Plummer's  post 
probably  reflects  the  growing  use  of  treble  voices 
in  part-music  as  well  as  in  plainchant. 

On  giving  up  the  mastership,  Plummer  became 
verger  of  the  royal  free  chapel  of  St  George  at 
Windsor  Castle,  with  important  administrative  as 
well  as  processional  duties,  and  retained  this  post 
until  his  presumed  death  in  1484.  Though  the 
suniving  attendance  registers  attest  his  regular 
presence  in  Windsor,  he  continued  as  a  clerk  of 
the  chapel  royal  (under  Edward  1\ ),  no  doubt  on 
an  occasional  basis,  becoming  senior  clerk  by 
1465.  In  Windsor  he  was  active  as  a  man  of  prop- 
erty  and  left  money,  with  his  wife  .Agatha,  to 


endow  a  chantr\.  He  may  have  been  married 
before:  a  Johanna  Goan)  Plummer  was  a  member 
of  the  London  confraternit)-  of  St  Nicholas  or 
guild  of  parish  clerks  at  the  same  time  as  himself, 
and  died  in  1457. 

Six  suniving  compositions  may  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  Plummer,  namely  two  move- 
ments of  a  four-voiced  tenor  Mass  with  the  anti- 
phon  'Nesciens  Mater'  as  its  tenor,  and  three 
three-voiced  settings  of  .Marian  antiphons  which 
do  not  use  the  chant  and  must  have  been  sung  as 
votive  memorial  pieces;  his  masterpiece,  Atimi 
Mater Matris  Chrisli,  sets  a  respond,  again  without 
the  chant,  in  a  remarkable  texture  of  three  equal 
tenors  with  an  optional  treble  part  riding  above — 
certainly  a  fitting  example  of  the  art  of  the  master 
of  the  chapel  children.  Plummer  was  one  of  the 
first  composers  to  experiment  with  per\asive  imi- 
tation and  invertible  counterpoint,  a  generation 
before  Josquin  des  Prez.  Two  further  .Mass  cycles 
and  a  votive  antiphon,  anonymously  transmitted, 
are  also  believed  to  be  his. 

[Four  Motets  hy  John  Plummer,  ed.  with  introductory' 
monograph  by  Brian  Troweil  (Banbur\|,  PMMS,  1968; 
C.  Johnson,  'John  Plummer,  .Master  of  the  Children', 
Antiquaries  Journal,  vol.  i,  1921,  pp.  52, 94;  J.  N.  Dalton 
(ed.),  The  Manuscripts  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Hindsor 
Castle,  Windsor,  1957;  \\.  and  1.  Bent,  'Dutay,  Duns- 
table, Plummer — a  .New  Source',  Journal  of  the  American 
Musicological  Soaety,  \ol.  xxii,  1969,  pp.  394-424;  G. 
Curtis  (ed.),  Fifteaith-century  Liturgical  Mi4sic:  IlL  The 
Brussels  Aiasses,  Early  English  Church  .Music,  vol.  x.\xiv, 
1989.]  Brian  Trowf.ll 

POLLEN,  Arthur  Joseph  Hungerford  (1866- 
1937),  pioneer  of  naval  gunnen,  was  born  13 
September  1866  in  Southwater,  Sussex,  the 
eighth  child  and  sixth  son  in  the  family  of  eight 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  John  Hungerford  Pol- 
len [q.v.],  artist  and  author,  a  Traciarian  who  had 
followed  (Cardinal)  J.  H.  Newman  [q.v.]  into  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  wife  Maria 
.Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Revd  John  Charles 
Laprimaudaye.  He  was  educated  at  the  Oratory 
School,  Birmingham  (1878-84)  and  read  history 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford  (1884-8),  gaining  a 
second  class  in  modern  histon.  in  1888.  Pollen 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1893,  and  in  1895  stood 
unsuccessfully  as  a  Liberal  for  Walthamstow.  In 
1898  he  married  .Maud,  daughter  of  Joseph  Law- 
rence (later  baronet),  a  prominent  Consenative 
MP  and  chairman  of  the  Linotype  Company. 
They  had  a  daughter  who  died  at  the  age  of  four 
in  1905  and  two  sons.  Pollen  became  managing 
director  of  the  Linotype  Company  in  1898,  and 
proved  himself  to  be  both  a  shrew  d  businessman 
and  an  intelligent  technical  innovator. 

Pollen  became  interested  in  the  problem  of 
naval  rangefinding  after  witnessing  gunnery  prac- 
tice at  sea  in  1900.  Following  several  years  of 
development  work  and  unsuccessful  but  never- 
theless promising  trials  in  late  1905  and  early 
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1906,  he  won  the  support  of  John  (later  first  Earl) 
Jellicoe,  (Sir)  Percy  Scott,  and  Sir  John  (later  first 
Baron)  Fisher  [qq.v.],  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  an  agreement  to  perfect  the  civ- 
ilian inventor's  ideas  for  a  mechanical  system  of 
using  obser\ed  ranges  and  bearings  to  calculate 
firing  solutions  for  naval  artiller\  that  would  take 
account  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  firing  ship 
and  target.  Pollen's  efforts  were  obstructed, 
however,  by  an  influential  faction  of  naval  officers 
that  included  (Sir)  Reginald  H.  S.  Bacon,  (Sir) 
Arthur  Knuet  Wilson,  and  (Sir)  Frederic  C. 
Dreyer  [qq.v.].  Thus,  although  Pollen's  instru- 
ments were  capable  of  greatly  improving  the  gun- 
ner) of  the  Royal  Navy,  the>  were  for  the  most 
part  rejected  because  of  political  controversy, 
technical  confusion,  fault)  tactical  analysis,  and 
financial  considerations,  and  a  much  inferior  and 
derivative  system  that  had  been  put  forward  by 
Dreyer  was  adopted  instead. 

Pollen's  instruments  in  their  final  forms  were 
in  themselves  significant  scientific  and  technical 
achievements — the  incorporation  of  a  differential 
analyser  in  his  gunner)  computer  (known  as  the 
Argo  clock),  for  example,  anticipated  by  nearly 
twent)  years  the  work  in  this  important  area  of 
both  D.  R.  Hartree  [q.v.]  and  \'annevar  Bush. 
Before  World  War  I  his  privately  circulated 
papers  on  technolog),  tactics,  and  strateg)  were 
read  in  influential  naval  and  political  circles. 
Battle  experience  largely  validated  Pollen's  tech- 
nical and  tactical  views,  and  key  members  of  his 
pre-war  design  team  were  thus  charged  with  the 
development  of  the  Royal  Nau 's  post-war  fire- 
control  systems.  In  1925,  moreover,  the  royal 
commission  on  awards  to  inventors  ordered  that 
£30,000  be  paid  to  Pollen  for  his  contributions  to 
the  Dreyer  .system,  which  before  the  war  had 
incorporated — albeit  imperfectly — elements  of 
the  .•\rgo  clock  without  his  knowledge  or  per- 
mission. 

During  the  war  Pollen  was  Britain's  leading 
naval  journalist,  writing  for  Land  and  Water  and 
lecturing  widely.  In  addition  to  his  many  contri- 
butions to  newspapers  and  journals,  Pollen  w  rote 
a  popular  general  account  of  the  war  at  sea,  The 
Navy  in  Bailie  (191 8).  In  19 17  he  achieved  great 
success  in  .America  as  an  unofficial  representative 
of  British  interests.  After  the  war  Pollen  returned 
to  business,  sening  on  the  board  of  the  Birm- 
ingham Small  .Arms  (Company  and  again  as 
managing  director  of  the  I-inotype  (Company. 
Pollen  was  also  vice-president  of  the  council  of 
the  Federation  of  British  Industries,  chairman  of 
the  British  (Commonwealth  Union,  and  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  took  an  active  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  English  Catholicism  as  chairman  of  the 
TahUi. 

Pollen  was  a  handsome  man  whose  exceptional 
intellect  and  engaging  manners  attracted  the 
friendship  of  many  prominent  figures  in  the  na\7, 


business,  academia,  the  arts,  and  sport.  His 
favourite  pastimes  were  shooting  and  golf  Pollen 
died  28  Januar)  1937  at  his  home  at  238  Stjames 
Court,  Buckingham  Gate,  in  London. 
(.■\nthony  Pollen  (son),  Tlie  Great  Gunner}'  Scandal, 
i98o;J.  T.  Sumida  (ed.),  The  Pollen  Papers,  1984;  idetn. 
In  Defence  of  .\aiat  Suprenuny,  1989;  pri\ate  in- 
formation.) Jon  'If.tsuro  Sl.viida 

PONT  (i 908-1 940),  cartoonist.  [See  l.\idler, 
(gavin)  gr,\h.\m.] 

PONTISSARA,  John  of  (t.1240-1304),  bishop 
of  Winchester.  [See  JOHN  01-  pontoise.] 

PONTOISE,  PONTISSARA,  or  PONTNEYS, 
John  of  (^.1240-1304),  bishop  of  Winchester. 

[SeejOH.N  OF  PONTOISE.] 

POTTER,  Vincent  (161 4-1 661),  regicide,  offi- 
cer, and  parliamentar)  commissioner  to  the  army, 
was  born  in  1614,  apparently  in  Warwickshire  of 
unknown  parents.  On  6  .May  1 635  Potter  sailed  to 
New  England,  and  on  13  October  1636  was  hired 
as  a  soldier  at  the  Castle  Island  fort  in  Boston  for 
£10  a  year.  In  1639  Potter  returned  to  England 
and  traded  with  New  England  until  the  civil  war 
began.  He  was  commissioned  a  captain  of  horse 
30  Januar)  1643  by  Robert  Greville,  second 
Baron  Brooke  [q.v.].  His  account  book  of  his  time 
in  the  Warwickshire  militia  suni\es.  Potter  gave 
up  his  troop  25  July  1645,  becoming  parliamen- 
tar) commissioner  to  the  army  in  succession  to  his 
brother  Captain  John  Potter,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Naseby.  He  was  later  promoted  to  col- 
onel. 

The  commissioners,  answerable  to  the  com- 
mittee for  the  army  chaired  by  Robert  Scawen 
MP,  were  intermediaries  between  Parliament  and 
the  New  Model  Army,  ultimately  responsible  for 
all  financial  accounts,  and  with  authority  to  stop 
any  soldier's  pay.  Potter  and  his  closest  colleague, 
Thomas  Herbert  (later  first  baronet,  q.v.),  were 
extraordinarily  conscientious  and  energetic,  as 
their  sur\ iving  letters  show.  They  were  tanatically 
intent  on  maintaining  militar)  discipline,  tr)  ing  to 
prevent  free  quarter  on  the  'poor  oppressed 
people'.  It  was  their  job  to  buy  horses  for  the  New 
.Model  .Army  and  scour  the  country  for  ibod  and 
provisions.  They  can  be  credited  with  a  major 
share  of  its  successful  sweep  of  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, as  they  located  the  supplies  in  south  W  ales 
which  made  it  possible.  Potter  was  later  the  lead- 
ing official  lor  settling  militar)  arrears,  and  drew 
up  'Potter's  lists'  of  former  soldiers. 

Potter  remained  army  commissioner  through- 
out the  second  civil  war,  becoming  also  in  1648, 
after  the  battle  ol  St  Fagan's,  a  county  com- 
missioner fi)r  Pembrokeshire.  1  laving  been  par- 
liamentar)' commissioner  lor  the  armv  in 
Scotland  in  i()^h,  he  was  reappointed  to  thai  post 
3  May  1 65 1,  and  by  early  1652  held  the  equiva- 
lent post  in  Ireland. 
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Potter  was  named  to  the  high  court  of  justice  to 
tr\  the  king,  commenced  sitting  lo  Januan.  1649, 
was  present  when  sentence  was  pronounced,  and 
signed  the  king's  death-warrant.  I le  ser\ed  also 
on  the  next  major  court  to  tr\  James  I  lamihon 
(third  Marquis  and  Hrst  Duke  of  I  lamihon), 
Arthur  Capel  (hrst  Baron  Capel  of  I  ladham),  and 
Sir  Henr\  Rich  (hrst  Earl  of  Holland)  Iqq.v.j  for 
treason,  signing  their  death-warrant  on  6  March 
1649. 

At  the  Restoration  Potter  was  seized  by  a 
Roger  Howcott  and  handed  over  to  the  auth- 
orities. He  was  tried  with  the  other  regicides,  but 
his  trial  was  marred  by  inhumane  treatment 
towards  him;  he  was  in  paroxx  ms  of  pain  due  to  an 
attack  of  kidney  stones  but  the  court  refused  his 
requests  to  be  allowed  to  urinate.  I  le  blurted  out 
that  he  was  unable  to  speak  for  pain,  so  his 
defence  was  never  heard.  I  le  was  found  guilty 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  'lower  of  London, 
where  he  died  ver\  quickly,  probably  from  medi- 
cal neglect  and  ill  treatment,  aged  only  forty- 
seven.  Potter's  wife  is  unknown,  but  he  had  a 
brother-in-law  named  Thomas  Fowle  in  Boston 
prior  to  the  civil  war.  From  a  devotional  text 
which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  throughout  the 
war.  Potter  seems  to  have  been  a  devout  Puritan. 

|R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaiier  (eds.),.1  Bionraphinil Dic- 
tionary of  English  Radicah  uf  the  Sarntcenlh  Cenlun,  3 
vols.,  1982-4;  Calendar  oj  the  Cuniinitlee  for  Compound- 
ing, vol.  iii,  pp.  1883-4;  private  research.) 

ROUKRT  K.  G.  TF-MPLF 

POWELL,  Lawrenceson  Fitzroy  (1881-1975), 
scholar,  was  born  at  235  Cowley  Road,  Oxford,  g 
.August  1 88 1 ,  the  youngest  of  the  se\  en  children 
of  Ilarry  Powell  (i  830-1 886),  a  trumpeter  who 
was  wounded  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade 
of  1854  and  who  published  his  Ravllectiom  in 
1876,  and  his  wife  .Anne  Budd  of  Oxford.  1  le  was 
named  after  two  of  Harrv  Powell's  regimental 
ofhcers.  Only  one  of  his  siblings,  a  brother,  sur- 
vived to  adulthood.  He  was  educated  at  an 
orphanage  in  Blackheath. 

Powell  began  work  in  the  libran  of  Brasenose 
College  in  1893,  and  in  1893  became  a  boy  helper 
at  the  Bodleian  Librarv  under  E.  \V.  B.  Nichol- 
son [q.v.j.  In  1 90 1  he  joined  the  team  of  (Sir) 
William  Craigie  [q.v.j  on  the  Seiv  En^liih  Dictiun- 
ary.  In  1914  Powell  was  declared  unht  for  active 
sen  ice,  but  joined  the  .Admiralty  in  1916.  .After 
the  war  he  returned  to  the  Dictionary.  In  1921, 
supported  by  Joseph  \\  right  and  (Sir)  Charles 
Firth  [qq.v.],  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Taylor  Institution,  from  which  he  retired  in 
1949.  Thereafter  he  super\ised  many  graduate 
research  students,  and  was  recognized  by  honor- 
ar\'  fellowships  at  St  Catherine's  and  Pembroke 
colleges  in  1966,  and  an  Oxford  D.Litt.  in  1969. 
It  was  one  of  his  few  boasts  that  he  had  never 
taken  an  academic  examination  in  his  life. 


Powell's  lexicographical  work  under  Craigie 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  scholarship,  enforcing 
an  interest  in  Samuel  Johnson  [q.v.j.  In  1923 
R.  W .  Chapman  [q.v.j  invited  him  to  revise  the 
edition  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill  [q.v.j  of  James  Bos- 
well  [q.v.j.  The  four  volumes  were  published  in 
1934,  and  acknowledged  with  the  award  of  a 
D.Litt.  by  Durham  University  in  1935.  There- 
after, as  for  Johnson,  the  title  was  inseparable 
from  his  name.  The  emergence  of  more  Boswel- 
lian  material  from  .Malahide  Castle  and  Fetter- 
cairn  House  led  to  a  full  edition  of  BoswelTs  Tour 
to  the  Hebrides.  \  motoring  tour  of  Scotland  with 
James  .Marshall  Osborn  in  1935  was  followed  by 
annual  excursions  with  Esmond  de  Beer  to  Raa- 
say,  where  he  prepared  articles  and  papers  in 
tranquil  surroundings  and  pursued  the  intricacies 
of  I lighland  genealogy .  ihis  edition  was  pub- 
Ushed  in  1950  as  \olume  v  of  his  Bosirell,  together 
with  a  separate  Judex  to  the  whole. 

Powell's  scholarship  ranged  from  work  on  the 
letters  .\1-N,  Q-R,  Si-St,  and  U-V,  for  the 
Oxford  English  Dictionary,  an  edition  of  the  trans- 
lation by  Nicholas  Love  of  Bonaventura's-V/t-J/Ya- 
tiones  iitae  Cliristi  of  4.1410,  studies  of  the 
Adienturer  ot}ohn  Hawkesworth  [q.v.j,  the  bib- 
liography of  Samuel  Johnson,  Thomas  Percy, 
Thomas  Pennant,  and  Robert  Southwell  [qq.v.], 
contributions  to  the  Cambridge  Bibliography  of 
English  Literature,  vol.  ii  (1940)  and  the  Vale  edi- 
tion of  Johnson  (1963),  to  a  collaboration  with 
John  .\lunro  on  ''The  London  Shakespeare' 
(1938).  I  lis  published  works  are  listed  in  Johnson, 
Boswell  and  their  Circle  (1963).  Equally  important 
contributions  are  recorded  in  the  acknowledge- 
ments of  Johnsonian  and  Boswellian  scholars, 
who  benefited  from  his  advice. 

Powell's  career  displayed  native  tenacity.  .An 
orphan  boy  with  few  material  advantages,  he  was 
largely  self-taught,  undeterred  by  difhculties, 
ever  alert  for  inlbrmation,  and  he  kept  his 
memory  in  full  activity .  A  formidable  indexer,  he 
rightly  considered  his  memor\  superior  to  card 
indexes,  and  drew  together  disparate  source 
material,  references,  and  recondite  information, 
with  effortless  skill.  For  his  pupils  he  resembled 
Johnson  without  the  danger:  cheerfulness  was 
always  evident.  He  was  eminently  'clubbable', 
loved  a  hon  mot  or  anecdote,  and  despised  gossip. 
He  defied  the  doctors  of  1914  with  energetic 
pedestrianism,  and  in  his  eighties  would  some- 
times trick  unwar>  visitors  by  suggesting  a  stroll. 
A  shrewd  and  learned  editor,  a  patient  mentor, 
and  a  courteous  friend,  his  Boswell  is  a  lasting 
memorial. 

In  1909  he  married  Ethelwyn  Rebecca  (died 
1 941),  daughter  of  James  Slatter  Steane,  wine 
merchant,  of  Oxford.  'They  had  one  son.  Powell 
died  in  a  nursing  home  in  Banbury  17  July  1975. 
[.Man.  .\1.  Lascelles  {td.),  Johnson.  Boswell,  and  their  Cir- 
cle. Essays  presented  to  Lawratce  Fitzroy  Powell,   1965; 
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Man  C.  Hyde  (ed.).  Our  Friend  L.F.  Recollections  of  Law- 
rence Fitzro)'  Powell  (keepsake  for  The  Johnsonians),  pri- 
vately printed,  17  September  1976;  J.  S.  G.  Simmons, 
'Lawrence  Fitzroy  Powell,  1881-1975:  a  Tribute',  \'ew 
Rambler,  1976;  information  from  \iscountess  Eccles 
(Mrs  Mary  Hyde),  Mary  M.  Lascelles,  Paul  Morgan, 
J.  S.  G.  Simmons;  personal  knowledge.] 

J.  D.  Flf.eman 

PRESTOX,  Thomas  (i860- 1900),  physicist, 
was  born  23  May  i860  in  Ballyhagan,  Kilmore, 
count)  Armagh,  Ireland,  the  youngest  of  three 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  young  (there  were 
no  daughters),  of  Abraham  Dawson  Preston,  a 
gentleman  farmer  of  Mulladn,,  Kilmore,  and  his 
wife  Anne,  daughter  of  John  Hall,  quartermaster, 
and  widow  of  John  Ritchie,  by  whom  she  had  a 
daughter.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  School, 
Armagh,  and  graduated  from  the  Royal  Univer- 
sit\-  of  Ireland  in  1884  and  from  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1885.  In  Dublin  he  studied  under 
G.  F.  Fitzgerald  [q.v.],  the  mathematical  natural 
philosopher. 

In  1886  he  published  A  Treatise  in  Spherical 
Trigonotnelr)'  with  his  cousin  W.  J.  McClelland, 
which  ran  to  several  editions.  In  1 890  he  published 
the  first  of  his  tw  o  major  textbooks.  Theory'  of  Light, 
followed  by  Theory  of  Heat  in  1894.  These,  with 
many  subsequent  editions,  became  standard  text- 
books for  undergraduates  until  World  War  II.  In 
1 89 1  he  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at 
Universitv  College,  Dublin,  a  position  he  held 
until  his  death,  and  he  w  as  later  appointed  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Universitv  of  Ireland.  In  addition  to 
this  he  held  a  government  post  as  inspector  of 
science  and  arts  for  Irish  schools  from  1894. 

Preston's  fame  rests  on  his  discover}-  of  the 
.\nomalous  Zeeman  Effect,  which  he  first 
reported  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Royal  Dublin 
Societ)'  in  December  1897.  His  discovery  led  to 
contacts  with  leading  physicists  who  were  investi- 
gating the  recently  discovered  Zeeman  Effect  (the 
way  in  which  an  atom's  spectrum  is  influenced  by 
magnetism),  including  (Sir)  Joseph  John  Thom- 
son Iq.v.J,  William  Thomson  (first  Baron  Kelvin, 
q.v.),  Heinrich  Hertz,  and  .Albert  .Michelson. 
Michcl.son,  using  expensive  apparatus  in  Chi- 
cago, attempted  to  disprove  the  empirical  rule 
discovered  by  Preston,  but  Preston  publicly  dis- 
proved him.  The  Zeeman  Effect  was  Anomalous 
whenever  it  departed  from  the  form  predicted  by 
classical  theory.  Preston's  Rule  helped  the  Zee- 
man  Effect  become  an  important  tool  in  spectrum 
analysis,  and  opened  up  the  possibility  of  quan- 
tum physics. 

Preston  also  engaged  (leorgc  Johnstone  Sto- 
ne)' Iq.v.J,  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society'  and 
the  man  responsible  (or  coining  the  term  'elec- 
tron', in  a  public  dispute  in  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  over  a  mathematical  coiiciusion,  in 
which  the  president,  J.  W.  Struit,  third  Haron 
Rayleigh  (q.v.|.  intervened  on  Preston's  behalf. 


Elected  FRS  in  1898,  Preston  was  also  awarded 
an  honorary'  D.Sc.  by  the  Royal  University  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Boyle  medal  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society. 

In  1895  he  married  Katherine  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  McEwen,  dominie  of  Baldernock 
School.  They  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in 
infancy,  and  one  daughter.  His  widow  became  a 
pioneer  of  education  for  women  in  Ireland  as 
principal  of  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  Preston 
died  at  his  home  in  Orwell  Park,  Rathgar,  Dublin, 
7  March  1900. 

[Nature,  vol.  Ixi,  1 899-1 900,  pp.  474-5;  D.  Weaire  and 
S.  O'Connor,  'Unfulfilled  Renown:  Thomas  Preston 
( 1 860-1900)  and  the  Anomalous  Zeeman  Effect', 
Annals  of  Science,  vol.  xliv,  no.  6,  November  1987.] 

Anne  Baker 

PRICE,  Dennis  (1915-1973),  actor,  was  born 
Dennistoun  John  Franklin  Rose  Price  23  June 
19 1 5  in  Ruscombe,  Berkshire,  the  younger  son 
and  second  of  the  three  children  of  Brigadier- 
General  Thomas  Rose  Caradoc  Price,  an  army 
officer  descended  from  a  Cornish  baronet's 
family,  the  Prices  of  Trengwainton,  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  Patience,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Verey, 
official  referee  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture. Price  was  educated  at  Radley  College  and 
read  French  and  Latin  at  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  joined  the  Oxford  University- 
Dramatic  Society.  On  leaving  Oxford  without  a 
degree  he  studied  for  the  stage  at  the  Embassy 
Theatre  School,  and  made  his  London  debut  at 
the  Queen's  Theatre  on  6  September  1937  with 
(Sir)  John  Gielgud  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II. 

In  1939  he  married  the  beautiful  blonde 
actress,  Joan  Schofield,  daughter  of  Major- 
General  Arthur  Cecil  Temperley  of  Beacons- 
field.  They  had  two  daughters;  but  the  marriage 
was  soon  undermined  by  his  homosexual  predi- 
lections and  increasing  appetite  for  alcohol. 

After  being  invalided  out  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
in  1942,  Price  joined  the  company  of  (Sir)  Noel 
Coward  [q.v.],  who  was  so  impressed  by  his  talent 
that  in  1943  he  gave  Price  the  leading  role  of 
Charles  Condamine  in  his  play.  Blithe  Spirit,  at 
the  Duchess  Theatre.  In  1944  he  won  his  first 
starring  role  on  screen  in  ./  (uinlerhur)'  Tale, 
directed  by  Michael  Powell.  A  man  with  a  strong 
presence,  tall,  handsome,  and  urbane,  Price 
swiftly  became  one  of  Britain's  leading  inter- 
national Him  stars.  1  le  played  the  title  role  in  The 
Bad  Lord  Byron  (194H),  was  chosen  by  Ivor 
Novello  Iq.v.]  for  the  lead  in  the  Technicolor  film 
of  Novello's  musical,  The  Dancing  )can  (1949), 
and  reached  the  peak  oi  his  career  with  Kind 
Hearts  and  (jironets  (1949),  in  which  he  was 
supremely  sardonic  as  the  heartless  murderer  ol 
eight  ducal  cousins,  all  played  by  (Sir)  Alec 
(iuinncss. 
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Joan  Schofield  divorced  Price  in  1950,  and  the 
British  film  recession  brought  a  sharp  decHne  in 
his  career.  On  19  April  1954  he  was  found 
unconscious  in  his  gas-hlled  flat  in  Egerton  Gar- 
dens, Kensington,  but  the  dramatic  publicity 
generated  by  his  attempted  suicide  was  the  spur  to 
a  revival  in  his  fortunes.  I  le  starred  on  the  South 
African  stage  in  Separate  Tables  (1957),  made  an 
acclaimed  Broadway  debut  as  1  lector  Hushabye 
in  Heartbreak  House  (1959),  and  had  further 
notable  him  roles  in  Private's  Progress  {1955),  The 
Naked  Truth  (1957),  Ttn  All  Right,  Jack  (1959), 
Tunes  ofGlor\'  (i960),  and  Tamahine  {1963). 

In  1965  his  nonchalant  interpretation  of  the 
butler,  Jeeves,  in  the  BBC  television  series.  The 
World  of  Wooster,  delighted  its  creator,  (Sir)  Pel- 
ham  Grenville  Wodehouse  [q.v.],  who  felt  that 
Price  had  'that  essential  touch  of  Jeeves  mystery'. 

Troubles  with  the  Inland  Revenue  caused 
what  he  termed  a  'strategic  retreat'  in  1966  from 
his  home  in  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  to  settle  on 
the  Channel  island  of  Sark.  He  was  declared 
bankrupt  in  1967.  lie  died  from  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  at  the  Princess  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Guern- 
sey, 6  October  1973. 

['/'//<'  Times,  8  October  1973;  Terence  Pettigrew,  British 
Film  Character  Actors,  1982;  personal  knowledge.) 

Michael  Thor-nton 

PRINCE,  Henry  James  (181 1-1899),  founder  of 
Agapemonism,  was  born  13  January  1811  in 
Bath,  the  youngest  son  in  the  family  of  three  sons 
and  three  or  four  daughters.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  father.  1  le  w  as  brought  up  by  his  w  idow  ed 
mother  and  her  elderly  Catholic  lodger,  Martha 
Freeman,  daughter  of  a  rich  West  Indian  planter, 
and  at  the  age  of  si.\teen  he  was  articled  to  an 
apothecar)  in  Wells,  Somerset.  After  qualifying 
as  an  apothecar)  in  1832,  he  was  appointed  medi- 
cal officer  to  the  General  I  lospital  in  Bath,  w  here 
he  spent  three  years  before  his  health  broke  down 
and  he  went  to  London  for  an  operation.  During 
his  convalescence  he  w  as  nursed  by  Martha  Free- 
man, who  converted  him  to  Catholicism.  I  le  sub- 
sequently decided  to  take  holy  orders  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  1836  entered  St 
David's  College,  Lampeter.  A  devout  and  earnest 
student,  he  formed  a  small  group  of  fellow- 
students,  known  as  the  Lampeter  Brethren,  who 
fasted  and  spent  their  lime  in  theological  study 
and  prayer.  His  journal  kept  at  this  time  shows  the 
influence  of  Tcrsteegen,  a  German  mystic. 

Prince  was  ordained  in  1840,  became  curate  in 
Charlynch,  near  Bridgsvater,  Somerset,  where 
the  rector  was  the  Revd  Dr  Samuel  Slarky,  and 
started  a  religious  revival  in  Charlynch  and  the 
surrounding  area,  w  hich  Prince  described  in  The 
Charlynch  Raival  (1842).  But  in  May  1841  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  revoked  his  licence  to 
preach,  and  he  moved  to  Suffolk,  where  he 
became  curate  of  Stoke-by-Clare,  but  was  sus- 


pended by  the  bishop  of  Ely.  From  then  on  he 
dissociated  himself  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  and  Starky  preached  in  barns  near  Char- 
lynch, drawing  huge  crowds.  In  1843  he  declared 
that  he  was  the  Holy  Ghost  personified,  and  later 
that  he  was  the  prophet  Elijah.  Prince  and  Starky 
also  referred  to  themselves  as  the  'Two  Anointed 
Ones'.  In  1843  he  published  Testimony  Hymns, 
religious  parodies  of  popular  songs,  which  were 
sung  by  his  congregations. 

.■\s  Prince  and  Starky  told  their  followers  to  sell 
their  lands  and  give  them  the  money,  in  1 849  they 
were  able  to  set  up  the  Agapemone,  the  '.Abode  of 
Love',  on  land  they  had  bought  in  the  village  of 
Spaxton,  near  Charlynch.  Wealthy  believers  were 
encouraged  to  deposit  their  money  in  the  Bank  of 
England  in  the  name  of  'Brother'  Prince  and  to 
join  the  community'.  Prince  and  his  followers 
lived  a  dissolute  and  ostentatious  life  of  great  lux- 
ury, and  Prince  drove  around  the  neighbourhood 
in  a  carriage  and  horses,  accompanied  by  blood- 
hounds. In  i860  the  scandalous  situation  at  the 
Agapemone  was  exposed  in  a  trial  heard  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  Xottidgev.  Prince,  when  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Abode  of  Love  sued  Prince 
for  the  return  of  her  property .  .-\fter  1 860  Prince 
led  a  quiet  life  at  the  Agapemone  until  his  death, 
writing  and  publishing  religious  works,  including 
The  Alan  Christ  Jesus  (1886)  and  The  Counsel  of 
God  in  judgement  (1887),  which  proclaims  the 
w ithdrawal  of  the  I loly  Ghost  from  the  church 
and  the  world  into  Prince  and  the  Agapemone. 

In  the  1 890s  there  w  as  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  sect,  and  several  members  of  the  Sahation 
Army  joined  Prince.  In  1892  the  'Children  of  the 
Resurrection'  built  'The  Ark  of  the  Covenant'  in 
Clapton.  The  preacher  at  its  official  opening  in 
1896  was  the  Revd  John  I  lugh  Smyth-Pigott  who 
later  proclaimed  himself  to  be  Jesus  Christ  and 
who  became  Prince's  successor  at  the  Agape- 
mone. Prince  himself  was  present  at  the  opening. 

Prince  married  Martha  Freeman  in  1840.  A 
few  months  after  her  death,  in  1841,  he  married 
Julia  Starky,  the  sister  of  the  Revd  Samuel  Starky. 
She,  like  Martha  Freeman,  was  considerably 
older  than  him.  Prince  died  8  January  1899  at  the 
Agapemone,  Spaxton,  and  was  buried  there. 

\\\.  Hepworth  Dixon,  Spiritual  Hh.es,  4th  edn.,  vol.  i, 
1868;  Conrad  Noel,  Byways  of  Belief,  191 2;  Edwin  J. 
Dukes  on  'Agapemone'  in  J.  Hastings  (ed.),  Encyclopae- 
dia of  Religion  and  Ethics,  1 908. 1  .•\.\NF.  Baker 

PRIOR,  Arthur  Norman  (191 4-1 969),  philoso- 
pher, was  born  4  December  1914  in  Masterton, 
New  Zealand,  the  only  child  of  Elizabeth  Munton 
Rothesay  League  (who  died  shortly  after  his 
birth)  and  Norman  I  lenry  Prior,  medical  doctor, 
who  remarried  shortly  after  his  wife's  death,  and 
had  two  other  sons  and  a  daughter.  I  le  w  ent  to 
Wairarapa  High  School  in  Masterton,  and  then  to 
Otago  University,  where  he  obtained  a  BA  in 
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1935  and  MA  (second  class)  in  1936.  During 

1937  he  was  an  assistant  lecturer  at  Otago.  From 

1938  to  1940  he  was  in  England;  he  returned  to 
New  Zealand  in  1940,  working  at  various  jobs 
until  1942,  when  he  joined  the  N'ZRAF',  in  which 
he  spent  three  years.  From  1946  to  1952  he  was 
first  lecturer  and  then  senior  lecturer  in  the 
department  of  philosophy  and  psychology'  at  the 
Universit)  of  Canterbur\,  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  and  was  professor  of  philosophy  there 
from  1952  to  1958.  In  1959  he  moved  to  England 
to  become  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Manchester.  From  1966  to  1969  he  was  a 
fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  had  just 
been  appointed  to  a  readership  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

He  was  John  Locke  lecturer  at  Oxford, 
1955-6,  and  Flint  professor  of  philosophy  at 
UCLA,  California,  1965-6.  Me  was  elected  FBA 
in  1963.  From  i960  to  his  death  he  was  an  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Symbolic  Logic. 

Prior  worked  in  many  fields.  His  early  research 
was  in  moral  and  religious  philosophy,  Uvo  inter- 
ests which  never  left  him.  Later,  he  turned  to  a 
variet)  of  topics  within  logic  and  philosophy: 
modal  and  many-valued  logic;  the  logic  of  entail- 
ment and  of  questions;  the  paradoxes;  the  Polish 
school  of  reism;  action  theorv;  ontolog);  and 
intentionalit}'.  His  work  was  always  informed 
by  a  strong  historical  sense,  and  he  made  dis- 
tinguished contributions  to  the  histor)  of  both 
logic  and  philosophy.  However,  his  main  achieve- 
ment concerned  the  logic  and  metaphysics  of 
tense:  he  succeeded  both  in  putting  tense  logic  on 
a  firm  foundation,  and  in  making  plausible  the 
view  that  reality  was  essentially  tensed.  I  lis  Time 
and  Modality  (1957),  which  came  out  of  the  John 
Locke  lectures,  established  tense  logic  as  a 
serious  discipline,  and  his  subsequent  publi- 
cations elaborated  the  technical  and  philosophi- 
cal implications  of  his  approach.  His  work  was 
significant  not  only  within  philosophy  and  logic, 
but  also  within  linguistics  and  computer  science. 

He  had  apparently  endless  energy,  producing 
throughout  his  career  a  steady  stream  of  pamph- 
lets, reviews,  papers,  and  books.  I  lis  books 
included  Logic  and  the  Basis  oj  Ethics  (1949);  For- 
mal Logic  (1955);  Past,  Present  and  I'lttitre  (1967); 
and  Papers  on  Time  and  Tense  (1968).  After  his 
death  there  appeared  Objects  oj  Thought  (1971), 
The  Doctrine  lij  Propositions  and  Terms  (1976),  and 
Papers  in  Logic  and  F.thia  (1976),  all  of  them 
edited  by  P.  T.  (ieach  and  A.  J.  P.  Kenny;  and 
Worlds,  Times  and  Selves,  by  A.  N.  Prior  and  K. 
Fine  (1979).  I  lis  philosophical  and  logical  corre- 
spondence and  papers  were  deposited  in  the 
Bodleian  Librar>,  Oxford. 

In  1937  he  married  Claire,  daughter  of  Walter 
Sydney  Hunter,  solicitor,  ot  Riverton,  New  Zea- 
land. They  were  divorced  in  1943.  There  were  no 
children.    In    194K   he   married   Mary    Laura, 


daughter  of  Frank  Howitt  Wilkinson,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  of  Timaru,  New  Zealand;  they 
had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Prior's  intellectual 
energies  still  left  him  time  for  his  family  and  for  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  colleagues,  and  pupils.  He 
was  always  happy  to  discuss  a  new  idea,  often 
(with  the  aid  of  a  suitable  beverage)  late  into  the 
night.  He  died  suddenly,  7  October  1969,  in 
Trondheim  while  on  a  lecture  tour  in  Norway. 
[Olav  Flo,  'Bibliography  of  the  Philosophical  \\  ritings  of 
A.  \.  Prior',  Theoria,  vol.  xxxTi,  part  3,  1970,  pp. 
189-213;  A.J.  P.  Kenny  in  Proceedings  of  the  British 
Academy,  vol.  Ivi,  1972;  Soire  Dame  Juunial  (f  Formal 
Logic,  1 971;  Australasian  jfounial  of  Philosophy,  1971; 
private  correspondence.]  K.  Finf. 

PRITCHARD,  Thomas  FarnoUs  (i 723-1 777), 
architect,  was  baptized  1 1  May  1723  at  St  Julian's 
church,  Shrewsbur}',  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter  of  John  Pritchard,  a 
joiner  of  Shrewsbur\,  and  his  wife  Hannah  Far- 
noUs. His  own  background  was  also  as  a  joiner, 
but  from  the  late  1740s  onwards  he  developed  a 
quite  extensive  professional  practice  in  both 
Shropshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties.  A 
speciality'  of  his  was  the  supply  of  chimney-pieces 
and  other  elements  of  interior  decoration,  and  of 
funerar)'  monuments;  and  an  album  of  his  designs 
of  this  type,  later  acquired  by  the  libran,'  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  in  Washington, 
indicates  that  he  employed  a  number  of  can  ers 
on  a  regular  basis — the  nvo  principal  names  are 
Alexander  van  der  Hagen  and  John  Nelson  of 
Shrewsbun  [qq.v.] — to  execute  them.  Overall, 
his  churches  and  houses  are  no  more  than 
pleasant  provincial  work — examples  are  the 
rebuilding  of  St  JuHan's  church  in  Shrews- 
bun.-  (1749-50)  and  Hatton  Cirangc,  Shropshire 
(1764-8) — but  his  decorative  and  funerar} 
designs  reveal  him  as  a  highly  competent  expo- 
nent of  both  the  rococo  sty  Ic  and  the  Cjothic  man- 
ner of  Batt)'  Langley  [q.v.|.  Examples  of  his 
interior  decoration  are  at  Croft  Castle,  I  lerefbrd- 
shire  (1765),  Ciaines  in  Whitbournc,  Hereford- 
shire (^•.1765),  and  Shipton  Hall,  Shropshire:  oi 
his  monuments,  in  the  Gothic  and  rococo  modes 
respectively,  those  to  Sir  Whitmore  Acton  in 
Acton  Round  church,  Shropshire  (1763).  and  to 
.\iar>  .\lorhall  {d.  1 765)  in  St  Marx's,  Shrew.sbur)'. 
Pritchard's  chief  claim  to  tame,  however,  lies  in 
his  role  in  connection  with  a  structure  of  a  quite 
different  t>pe  which  he  did  not  live  to  see 
executed — the  famous  Iron  Bridge  across  the 
river  Severn  in  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire.  His 
involvement  with  bridge  building  started  in  1767, 
when  he  was  appointed  surveyor  to  direct  the 
wideningol  the  l.nglish  bridge  in  Shrew sbur>  to  a 
design  by  Robert  .\lylnc  |q.v.|  and  then,  when 
thai  project  was  abaniloiied,  submitted  a  design 
for  the  new  bridge  w  hich  was  rejected  in  favour  of 
thai  by  John  (iwynn  |q.v.|.  Then  in  1773-4  he 
made  two  designs  for  a  bridge  to  cross  the  Se\  ern 
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in  Stourport,  Worcestershire,  the  first  to  be  of 
timber  with  stone  abutments  and  the  second  a 
single  arch  of  brick  but  resting  on  a  cast-iron 
centre.  Neither  of  these  was  adopted — the 
executed  bridge  was  a  conventional  masonry 
structure  of  three  arches — but  in  his  design  for 
the  Coalbrookdale  bridge,  made  in  1775,  he 
adapted  some  of  the  principles  of  the  timber  pro- 
posal to  a  structure  wholly  of  cast  iron;  and  it  was 
a  modified  version  of  this  design  which  was 
executed  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Ironworks  in 
1777-9 — the  first  iron  bridge  in  the  world. 

In  175 1  Pritchard  married  Eleanor  Russell 
(died  1768):  three  of  their  children  died  young 
but  their  sun iving  daughter  married  the  suneyor 
John  VV^hite,  whose  son,  John  White  junior,  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  account  of  Pritchard's  bridge 
designs  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ou  Cementitiuus 
Architecture  as  Applicable  to  the  Construction  of 
Bridges  (1832).  In  his  later  years  Pritchard  lived  in 
a  house  called  Eyton  Turret  in  Eyton-on-Severn, 
Shropshire,  w  hich  he  had  formed  from  one  of  a 
pair  of  Jacobean  garden  buildings  in  the  former 
grounds  of  a  demolished  mansion.  I  le  died  23 
December  1777  and  was  buried  at  St  Julian's, 
Shrewsbur). 

|H.  M.  Colvin,  ./  Biographical  Dictionary'  oj  Architects 
1600-1840,  1978;  Rupert  Gunnis,  Dictivnar\i  uj  British 
Sculptors  7660-/^5/,  1953;  John  i'rederick  Harris, 
'Pritchard  Kcd\\\\u^\  Architectural Hislor)',\o\.  xi,  1968, 
and  Catalogue  0/  British  Drawitigs  for  Architecture  .  .  .  in 
American  Collections,  1971;  Ted  Ruddock,  .4rf/i  Bridges 
and  their  Builders  1735-183^,  1979.  j         PKTf.R  Lf.ach 

PROAST,  Jonas  (r.  1642-17 10),  Anglican  divine 
and  critic  of  the  philosopher  John  Locke  [q.v.], 
was  born  about  1642,  the  son  of  Jonas  Proost, 
pastor  successively  of  the  Dutch  Calvinist  con- 
gregations in  Colchester  and  London.  Oxford 
weaned  Proast  from  Puritanism.  1  le  matriculated 
at  Queen's  College  in  1659,  graduated  B.^  in 
1663,  and  MA,  from  Gloucester  Hall,  in  1666. 
He  incorporated  MA  of  Cambridge  in  1670. 
Thereafter  he  remained  in  Oxford,  as  chaplain  of 
Queen's,  and  from  1677  of  All  Souls. 

In  1688  occurred  the  signal  event  of  his  career, 
his  expulsion  from  AH  Souls.  The  warden,  Leo- 
pold Finch,  was  one  of  James  II's  Torx  collabor- 
ators. In  April  1688  he  stood  for  election  to  the 
Camden  chair  of  histon ,  but  was  beaten  by  his 
High  Church  rival,  Henrv  Dodwell  [q.v.],  whose 
canvasser  Proast  was.  Enraged  at  his  chaplain's 
disloyalty ,  Finch  peremporily  sacked  him.  Proast 
turned  to  .\rchbishop  William  Sancroft  [q.v.],  the 
college's  visitor.  Sancroft  would  willingly  have 
challenged  the  Crown  on  Proast's  behalf,  but  the 
Revolution  inter\ened.  Proast  also  stoutly 
defended  the  Church  against  poper)  in  two 
unpublished  tracts,  'A  Brief  Defence  of  the 
Societ)  of  St  Man  Magdalen  College',  and  'The 
Case  of  Reading  the  Declaration  for  Libertv  of 
Conscience'. 


Proast  dithered  over  accepting  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  William  and  .\lar\-.  More  impor- 
tantly, he  hated  the  Toleration  Act  and  attacked 
John  Locke's  Letter  Concerning  Toleration.  It 
became  imperative  for  the  new  latitudinarian 
archbishops  to  avoid  countenancing  the  view  that 
the  Revolution  was  a  victorx  for  the  intolerant 
Anglicanism  of  Sancroft's  and  Proast's  t\pe. 
.Archbishop  John  Tillotson  [q.v.]  was,  complained 
the  Jacobite  antiquan  Thomas  Hearne  [q.v.], 
'ver\  dilator*  in  doing  [Proast]  justice'.  Proast  was 
restored  in  1692,  but  did  not  secure  arrears  of  sti- 
pend, and  the  case  dragged  on  until  1698,  in  the 
reign  of  Archbishop  Thomas  Tenison  [q.v.].  Pro- 
ast's friends  found  preferment  for  him:  in  1692 
as  ecclesiastical  law  officer  for  Berkshire,  and 
in  1698  archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  which  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Proast's  only  published  works  were  three  tracts 
against  Locke:  The  Argutnent  of  the  Letter  Concern- 
ing Toleration  Briefly  Considered  (1690),  A  Third 
Letter  Concerning  Toleration  (1691),  and  (confus- 
ingly) A  Second  Letter  to  the  Author  of  the  Three 
Letters  Concerning  Toleration  (1704).  Locke's 
Second  (1690),  enormous  Third  (1692),  and  un- 
finished Tourth  (1704)  Letters  are  replies.  In  them 
Locke  buttressed  Tillotson's  position,  and 
assaulted  the  Oxonian  High  Church  citadel.  The 
debate  concerned  the  efficacy  of  coercion  on 
behalf  of  'true  religion'.  Proast  argued  astutely, 
drawing  upon  St  Augustine's  arguments  against 
the  Donatists.  He  conceded  that  the  mind  cannot 
directly  be  forced  to  assent  to  a  proposition,  but 
held  that  penal  law  s  can  break  the  weight  of  intel- 
lectual prepossession.  Thus  coercion  is  indirectly 
efficacious  in  altering  people's  disposition  to 
search  for  truth,  and  consequently  the  godly 
magistrate  should  use  force.  Locke's  friends 
commended  him  for  demolishing  Proast's 
ecclesiastical  regime  as  effectively  as  he  had  the 
absolutist  civil  polit>  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer  [q.v.]. 

Proast  died  in  Oxford,  unmarried,  18  April 
1 7 10,  and  was  buried  in  St  Mar\  Magdalen 
church.  I  learne  thought  him  'a  truly  honest,  wise 
man,  and  a  good  scholar,  but  resened  in  his  con- 
versation'. Tenison  judged  him  'full  of  an  evil 
spirit' — understandably,  since  Proast  told  him 
that  'justice  forsook  Lambeth  when  Archbishop 
Sancroft  removed  from  thence.' 

[.M.  Goldie,  in  J.  Walsh,  C.  Ha\don,  and  S.  Taylor 
(eds.),  From  Toleration  to  Tractarianism:  the  Church  of 
England.  i68g-i8jj,  1992,  and  sources  cited  there.] 

Mark  Goldif. 

PROPHETE,  John  (r.1350-1416),  civil  senant, 
was  Welsh  by  birth,  from  the  diocese  of  St 
Davids,  and  probably  from  Carmarthenshire,  but 
he  had  family  ties  across  the  border,  especially 
with  the  Prophetes,  Plowfields,  and  Hores 
around  Hereford  and  the  Felds  of  Ombersley 
(Worcestershire),  all  in  the  lower  strata  of  county 
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socien.  His  nephew,  Thomas  F"eld,  DCL  (d. 
141 9),  lived  and  worked  with  his  uncle  and 
aspired  shamelessly  to  his  cast-off  offices  and 
preferments.  Their  wills  catalogue  the  family. 

Prophete  was  a  chief  trustee  to  Sir  John  Old- 
casde  [q.v.]  and  his  kinsman,  probably  through 
Catherine  ap  Jevan,  first  wife  of  the  heretic  and 
rebel.  He  also  did  business  with  another  heretic, 
Sir  John  Cheyne  of  Beckford,  but  no  suspicion 
ever  fell  upon  himself  As  a  notan,,  he  followed 
William  Courtenay  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Hereford 
(1369-75),  to  London  (1375-81),  where  he 
recorded  the  controversial  'confession'  of  the 
rebel  John  Ball  [q.v.],  and  to  Canterbun, ,  where 
he  served  as  registrar  of  the  provincial  court,  19 
Februarv  1382-18  November  1384,  and  there- 
after as  secretarv,  trusted  adjutant,  and  friend  for 
life.  When  Courtenay,  by  rank  rather  than  enthu- 
siasm, headed  the  reform  commission  imposed 
on  Richard  II  in  1386,  Prophete  was  seconded  to 
the  king's  household  as  a  watchdog.  After 
Richard's  critics  moved  against  the  king  and  his 
friends  in  1387-8,  Prophete  was  assigned  to  ser- 
vice the  proceedings  of  the  council  through  which 
Richard  II  was  now  obliged  to  work.  Although 
formally  designated  as  a  clerk  of  the  Privy  Seal 
(1389)  and  the  holder  of  the  office  of  secondary 
there  (1394),  his  status  and  duties  had  only  nom- 
inal connecdons  with  that  place  of  drudgen. .  By 
1392  he  was  formally  'clerk  of  the  council'  and 
had,  by  shrewd  organization  of  its  records,  contri- 
buted greatly  to  its  claims  to  political  authority. 
Richard  II  recognized  this  by  his  brusque  dismis- 
sal of  Prophete  in  1395. 

Prophete  spent  his  exile  in  and  around  his 
deanery  of  Hereford  until,  after  the  revolution  of 
1399,  he  was  recalled  at  once  to  become  one  of 
the  most  active  attenders  on  the  royal  council, 
doubtless  to  contribute  bureaucratic  flair  to  a 
government  badly  needing  to  prove  its  adminis- 
trative competence.  In  1402  he  even  acted  briefly 
as  secretan,  to  I  lenry  IV.  On  4  October  1 406, 
when  Ilenn's  government  was  at  its  nadir,  he 
finally  became  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  There  he 
remained  through  nearly  nine  years  of  sharp 
ministerial  changes,  an  unprecedented  term,  per- 
haps indicative  of  a  unique  standing  in  the  civil 
service  but  lack  of  personal  political  clout. 

To  his  nephew's  bitterness  and  despair,  he 
never  gained  the  bishopric  that  customarily 
ended  the  keeper's  term.  By  Prophete's  own 
analysis,  this  was  because  he  would  not  stoop  to 
intriguing  for  one  on  his  own  account.  Possibly 
his  several  masters  thought  him  indispensable  or, 
less  graciously,  simply  a  workhorse.  But  he  held 
such  a  plurality  of  rich  benefices  already  (reck- 
oned at  jC750-£900  p.a.)  that,  with  his  £100  salary 
on  top,  only  certain  bishoprics  were  worth  con- 
.sidcring:  by  chance,  next  to  none  of  these  fell 
vacant  in  his  time  and  those  that  did  were  loo 
p<ilitically  important  to  fall  to  him. 


Between  1378  and  1407  he  enjoyed  thirty-five 
benefices  (although  never  more  than  twelve  at 
once).  In  his  heartlands  of  1  lereford  (where  he 
was  dean)  and  Wales,  he  was  Trollopian  in  touch, 
and  a  generous  kinsman.  A  letter-book  (British 
Library  MS  Harley  43 1)  may  not  be  his  compila- 
tion but  is  the  memorial  to  his  intrigues.  Yet,  after 
becoming  dean  of  York  in  1406  he  did  one  more 
reshuffle  of  his  holdings,  then  never  changed 
them  again.  Did  such  brokerage  seem  ill-becom- 
ing to  one  in  great  office?  On  3  June  1415  (as 
Henr\  \  was  leaving  for  France)  he  resigned,  just 
when  his  licence  for  absenteeism  from  his  dean- 
ship  of  York  ran  out.  None  the  less,  it  was  in  Lon- 
don that  he  made  his  will  on  8  April  1416, 
characteristically  dedicated  to  his  kin,  staff,  and 
domestic  servants.  To  them  he  gave  detailed  care 
now  as  always:  most  had  been  with  him  for  many 
years.  Somewhere,  affecdon  had  crept  in  on  both 
sides.  Similarly,  Prophete  still  had  a  shrewd  and 
not  unaffectionate  eye  on  his  several  scattered 
preferments.  He  had  always  been  willing  to  spend 
on  them.  With  Archbishop  Courtenay  long  dead, 
there  was  no  one  from  a  greater  world  to  con- 
sider. He  died  before  the  end  of  April  141 6  and 
was  buried  in  Ringwood,  Hampshire,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  directions  to  be  buried  there  should 
he  die  within  the  province  of  Canterburv. 

|A.  L.  Brown,  'The  Privy  Seal  Clerks  in  the  Early  Fif- 
teenth Centurv',  in  The  Sliiify  of  Mediaal  Records,  ed. 
I).  A.  Bullough  and  R.  E.  Storey,  1971;  T.  F.  Tout, 
Chapters  in  Medici'al  Administrative  History  1920-33, 
esp.  vol.  v;  S'orth  Country  Wills  (Surtees  Societv),  vol. 
cxTJ,  1908;  E.  F.  Jacob  (ed.).  The  Register  of  Henry 
Chichele,  Archbishop ofCanterburw  1 414-4^, \o\.  ii,  1938, 
P- 652.1  R.  G.  Davif.s 

PUNNETT,  Reginald  Crundall  (187 5- 1967), 
geneticist,  was  born  in  Tonbridge  20  June  1875, 
the  son  of  George  Punnett,  a  builder,  and  his  wife 
Emily  Crundall.  (A  strawberrv  -growing  ancestor 
devised  the  wooden  basket  known  as  a  'punnet'.) 
I  le  went  to  Clifton  College,  where  he  was  taught 
by  W.  A.  Shenstone  [q.v.],  the  first  schoolteacher 
to  be  elected  FRS.  I  le  won  a  scholarship  to  Cion- 
ville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  where,  after 
years  of  athletic  inactivitv  on  medical  advice,  he 
became  an  accomplished  cricketer.  1  le  obtained  a 
second  class  in  part  i  ( 1 896)  and  a  first  in  part  ii 
(1898)  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos. 

In  1898  he  worked  fi)r  some  months  in  Naples 
on  the  evolution  of  small  sharks,  and  then  became 
a  demonstrator  in  the  natural  historv  department 
of  St  Andrews  University.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
to  a  fellowship  at  Caius;  among  his  colleagues 
there  was  (Sir)  Ronald  I'isher  (q.v.j,  who  was  to 
succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  genetics.  A  common 
interest  in  cricket  brought  him  in  touch  with 
William  Bateson  (q.v.j,  with  whom  he  began  to 
collaborate  on  inheritance  in  1903,  first  in  mice 
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and  later  in  peas,  fowls,  and  rabbits.  Bateson  had 
already  published  a  defence  of  Gregor  Mendel's 
principles  of  heredity;  in  1905  Punnett  published 
his  influential  Mendelhm,  in  both  small  and  large 
versions.  The  book  was  a  popular  success;  its 
sales  at  one  time  were  said  to  compete  with  those 
of  Marie  Corelli  [q.v.].  It  contained  'Punnett's 
diagram',  a  geometric  representadon  of  the  con- 
sequences of  fertilization. 

In  1908,  following  discussions  at  the  cricket 
nets  after  a  lecture  on  Mendelism  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine,  he  consulted  G.  H.  Hardy 
[q.v.],  his  fellow  cricketer  and  co-secretary  of  the 
committee  for  the  retention  of  Greek  in  the  pre- 
vious examination.  The  result  was  I  lardy's  law,  a 
cornerstone  of  mathematical  genetics. 

Bateson  and  Punnett  worked  together  for 
nearly  seven  years;  they  were  the  founders  of 
experimental  genetics  in  Britain,  and  the  main 
exponents  of  Mendel's  models  of  inheritance. 
Both  started  as  marine  biologists,  and  in  Cam- 
bridge both  worked  on  animals  and  plants.  Each 
had  a  robust  approach  to  mathematical  exuber- 
ance, a  deep  respect  for  farmers  and  seedsmen, 
and  an  interest  in  the  broader  implications  of 
Mendelism.  Their  joint  experimental  work  ended 
when  Bateson  was  appointed  director  of  the 
newly  founded  John  Innes  I  lorticultural  Institute 
in  south  London  in  19 10.  In  191 1  Bateson  and 
Punnett  founded  the  ^oiirmtl  of  Gettftiiy,  which 
they  edited  jointly  until  Bateson's  death  in  1926. 
(Punnett  contributed  the  entry  on  Bateson  to 
this  Dictionary.)  In  191 2  Punnett  was  appointed 
to  the  Balfour  professorship  of  biology  at 
Cambridge— effectively  the  hrst  chair  of  genetics 
to  be  established  anywhere — after  Bateson  had 
declined  it.  He  held  the  post  until  1940.  In  191 2 
Punnett  was  elected  FRS. 

During  the  war  of  191 4-1 8  he  ser\ed  in  the 
food  production  department  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  where  he  developed  sex-linked  plu- 
mage variants  as  a  means  of  sexing  chicks;  this  led 
to  manv  of  the  commercial  'self-sexing'  breeds. 
In  1923  he  published  Heredity  in  Poiiltr\\  and  pro- 
duced a  map  of  the  X  chromosome  of  the 
chicken. 

In  191 3  he  married  a  widow,  Eveline  .Maude 
Froude  Nutcombe-Quicke  (died  1965),  daughter 
of  John  Froude  Bellew  of  Stockleigh  English, 
Devon;  they  had  no  children.  After  his  marriage, 
Punnett  diverted  his  formidable  athletic  activities 
from  cricket  to  tennis.  In  1943  he  retired  to 
Somerset,  where  he  maintained  his  wide  inter- 
ests, which  included  Japanese  prints,  Chinese 
porcelain,  biologists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries,  and  wine:  he  retained  a  personal 
cellar  at  Caius,  which  he  visited  annually.  .\l 
seventy-four,  he  published  humorous  verse  in 
Latin.  He  died  3  January  1967  while  playing 
bridge  at  his  home  in  Bilbrook,  near  Minehead  in 
Somerset. 


[F.  A.  E.  Crew  in  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Socierw  vol.  xiii,  1967;  loseph  N'eedham  in  Caian, 
October  1967. j  J-  H-  tinvARDS 

PURNEY,  Thomas  (1695-1730),  poet  and 
clergyman,  was  born  i  August  1695.  His  parents 
have  not  been  identihed,  though  he  may  have 
been  related  to  a  family  of  Purneys  in  Buck- 
inghamshire. On  the  evidence  of  his  poems,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  that  he  spent  his  childhood  in 
Kent.  Nothing  is  known  about  Purney's  early 
education  except  that  he  spent  a  year  at  Merchant 
I  avlors'  School.  I  le  matriculated  in  1 7 1 1  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  as  a  pen- 
sioner to  Clare  I  lall  on  2  July.  I  Ic  took  his  BA  in 
17 1 5-16.  At  Cambridge  he  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  poet  and  became  a  friend  of  John  Bulkeley, 
whose  epic  The  Last  Day  (17 17,  revised  17 19)  he 
edited. 

Purney  published  his  first  volume  of  poems, 
PaskirahAfter  the  Simple  Manner  of  Theocritus,  on 
16  November  17 16.  Fhis  was  followed  on  14 
February  17 17  by  Pastorals,  viz.  The  Bashful 
Swain:  and  Beaut}'  and  Stmplicit)'.  The  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  these  poems  is  their  use  of  Eng- 
lish dialect  words.  In  (3ctober  17 18  he  published 
a  long  mock-heroic  poem.  The  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  In  his  critical  essay,/!  Full  Enquiry  into  the 
True  Xature  of  Pastoral  ( 1 7 1 7),  he  examined  many 
of  the  issues  treated  by  Thomas  Tickell  and  Alex- 
ander Pope  Iqq.v.)  in  the  Guardian  dispute  of 
17 13,  and  argued  strongly  on  the  side  of  Tickell 
that  writers  of  pastorals  should  use  imagery 
drawn  from  contemporary  rural  life. 

Purney  was  ordained  priest  24  May  17 19.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Newgate  prison,  where  he  wrote  a 
large  number  of  Ordinary's  Accounts  of  funeral 
sermons,  confessions,  and  last  dying  words  of 
criminals  executed  at  Tyburn.  There  are  reports 
that  Purney  was  excessively  zealous  in  his  minis- 
tn,  encouraging  condemned  men  to  confess  to 
more  crimes  than  they  had  actually  committed.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  he  also  protested 
against  conditions  at  Newgate,  particularly  the 
presence  of  strangers  in  the  chapel  'pointing  & 
whispering,  to  y'  Confusion  of  y'  wretched  Men 
to  Dye'. 

Purney's  health  declined  from  1724.  He 
gradually  withdrew  from  his  duties  at  Newgate 
and  he  signed  his  last  Ordinary 's  Account  on  30 
April  1725.  On  28  September  1725  he  com- 
plained of  'Hectick  ffeaver'.  He  eventually 
resigned  as  ordinary  in  November  1727.  He  died 
in  Kent  in  1730. 

|H.  O.  White,  '  rhomas  Purney;  Forgotten  Poet  and 
Critic  of  the  tighteenth  Centun,',  Essays  and  Studies, 
vol.  w,  1929;  H.  O.  White  (ed.).  The  Horks  of  Thomas 
Purney,  1933;  Thomas  Purney,  A  Full  Enquiry'  into  the 
True  Xature  of  Pastoral  (17 17),  ed.  E.  Wasserman, 
Augustan  Reprint  Society,  series  2,  no.  4,  1948.) 

RicfiARn  Grf.f.ne 
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PYE,  Edith  Man  (1876-1965),  midwife  and 
international  relief  organizer,  was  born  20 
October  1876  in  London,  the  eldest  daughter  in 
the  family  of  three  daughters  and  four  sons  of 
William  Arthur  P>  e,  JP,  wine  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Margaret  Thompson,  daughter  of  James 
Bums  Kidston,  writer  to  the  signet,  of  Glasgow; 
she  was  the  sister  of  Sir  David  Randall  Pye,  FRS 
[q.v.].  The  niece  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  Edith 
P>e  trained  as  a  nurse  (SRN)  and  midwife  (SCM) 
and  bv  1907  was  superintendent  of  district  nurses 
in  London.  In  1908  she  joined  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

In  December  19 14  Edith  Pye  went  to  Chalons- 
sur-Mame  to  set  up  a  maternit)  hospital  for 
women  refugees  from  Reims  in  what  had  been  an 
insane  asylum,  without  hot  water  or  electricit>, 
fifteen  miles  from  the  fighting  line.  One  thousand 
babies  later,  in  April  19 19,  Edith  Pye  departed, 
one  of  ven,  few  women  to  have  been  made  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

From  March  1921  until  October  1922  Edith 
P},e  joined  her  lifelong  friend  Dr  Hilda  Clark, 
granddaughter  of  John  Bright  [q.v.],  to  tr\  to  feed 
all  the  severely  undernourished  children  under 
the  age  of  four  in  \  ienna.  Together  they  success- 
fully masterminded  the  acquisition  and  distribu- 
tion of  British  and  American  hard  currency,  with 
which  they  bought  Croatian  fodder  to  feed  the 
Swiss  cows  donated  to  Austria  which  then  pro- 
dded free  milk. 

In  xMay  1923  the  Quakers  sent  Edith  Pye  to 
report  on  conditions  in  the  French-occupied 
Ruhr.  She  found  'a  complete  absence  of  civil  jus- 
tice' and  the  seeds  of  implacable  future  enmit\ . 
Throughout  the  1920s  and  1930s  her  moderate 
and  conciliatorv  personality  worked  to  mediate 
between  the  revolutionary  and  the  gradualist 
wings  of  the  Women's  International  League 
(founded  under  Jane  .Addams  at  The  Hague  in 
19 1 5)  as  she  sened  on  its  international  executive. 
'She  was  not  the  sort  who  enjoyed  a  scrap.'  In 
May  1928  the  League  sent  her  on  a  three-month 
visit  to  China  to  study  the  status  of  women. 

In  1934  Edith  Pye  was  elected  president  of  the 
Briti.sh  lastitute  of  .Vlidwives;  simultaneously  she 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  Friends  CJernian  emer- 
genc>'  committee,  dealing  with  (jerman  refugees 
from  .'\dolf  I  litler.  During  the  Spanish  civil  war 
Edith  Pye  instigated  the  formation  in  Cieneva  of 
the  international  commission  for  the  assistance  of 
child  refugees  in  Spain.  Between  Januar>  1939 
and  June  1940  she  worked  on  the  IVench-Spa- 
nish  border  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  the 
defeated  Spanish  Republicans,  only  leaving  on 
the  last  boat  to  sail  for  Britain  from  Bordeaux. 
Between  1940  and  1943  she  worked  as  honorarN 
sccretar)'  to  the  famine  relief  committee  (chaired 
by  (i.  K.  A.  Bell,  bishop  of  (Chichester,  q.v.) 
which  tried,  via  the  Red  Cross,  to  send  food,  vit- 
amias,  and  medical  aid  to  children  in  German- 


occupied  Europe,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
British  Ministr\  of  Economic  Warfare. 

In  1952  Edith  Pye  and  Hilda  Clark  retired  to 
Street,  Somerset.  Edith  Pye  complemented  her 
friend's  daring  breadth  of  vision  with  her  own 
genius  for  detailed  organization.  Both  women 
were  exceptionally  free  from  egotism,  always 
drawing  out  the  talents  of  their  co-workers  and 
being  ven,  willing  to  delegate  authorit}'.  Both 
believed  that  'there  is  something  that  is  conta- 
gious other  than  hate';  both  were  a  credit  to  'the 
secular  arm'  of  the  Societv  of  P'riends.  Edith  Pye 
died  in  Street  16  December  1965.  She  was 
unmarried. 

[Edith  P>e  (ed.).  War  and  ils  Aflertualb,  1956;  Friend, 
31  December  1965;  O.  A.  Saunders  in  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  \  ii,  1 961 .] 

Svuii,  Oldfif.ld 

PYE,  Sir  Robert  (i  585-1 662),  politician  and 
revenue  official,  was  the  second  of  the  five  sons  of 
William  Pye  of  the  Mynde,  I  lerefordshire,  near 
the  famous  Romanesque  church  of  Kilpeck.  (For 
Pye's  elder  brother.  Sir  Walter,  and  his  own  son 
and  heir.  Sir  Robert,  qq.v.).  He  did  not  go  to 
university  but  entered  the  .Middle  Temple  in 
1607.  At  some  date  between  161 5  and  1618, 
together  with  his  brother,  he  joined  the  sen  ice  of 
George  Villiers  (later  first  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
q.v.).  In  March  161 7  he  was  granted  the  profit  on 
the  extra  import  dutv  levied  on  the  goods  of 
foreign  merchants  entering  the  countn,  (a  kind  of 
revenue  farm),  in  place  of  Lionel  Cranfield  (later 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  q.v.),  who  was  moving  on  to 
higher  things.  Their  paths  were  to  cross  and  re- 
cross  in  the  years  ahead.  In  .April  161 8  Pye 
became  co-grantee  of  a  minor  but  potentially 
profitable  office  in  Chancer) — presumably 
granted  by  the  lord  chancellor,  Francis  Bacon 
(later  Viscount  St  .Albans,  q.v.),  to  gratify'  Buck- 
ingham. But  the  decisive  advance  in  Pye's  pros- 
pects came  with  the  disgrace  and  dismissal  in 
1 6 19  of  the  lord  treasurer  Thomas  1  loward,  first 
Earl  of  Suffolk  [q.v.|  and  his  henchman  Sir  John 
Bingley.  1  le  succeeded  the  latter  as  auditor  of  the 
exchequer  of  receipt  and  writer  ol  tallies.  Suc- 
cessive holders  of  this  post  and  of  the  clerkship  of 
the  pells,  which  had  overlapping  duties,  had  been 
at  odds  during  the  previous  reign.  Their  relative 
importance  was  partly  a  matter  of  administrative 
procedures,  but  perhaps  even  more  of  the 
personality  and  political  connections  of  their 
respective  holders.  In  any  case  the  auditorship 
was  a  lucrative  office. 

Pye  was  knighted  in  if)2i.  By  the  early  1620s 
he  was  able  to  acquire  an  estate  at  I'aringdon  in 
Berkshire,  the  manor  house  then  comprising  the 
castle.  The  potential  conflict  between  his  finan- 
cial responsibilities  as  a  royal  office-holder  and 
his  obligations  as  a  sen  ant  or  client  of  the  \  illiers 
interest  emerged  openly  in  the  Parliaments  of 
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1624-6.  In  the  last  Parliament  of  King  James's 
reign,  the  second  in  which  Pye  was  a  member,  he 
turned  against  his  old  colleague  and  now  chief. 
Lord  Treasurer  Middlesex  (as  Cranrteld  had 
become),  who  was  the  victim  of  the  new  alliance 
between  Buckingham  and  the  Commons'  major- 
ity in  favour  of  war  against  Spain.  The  auditor 
appeared  as  one  of  the  witnesses  in  the  lord 
treasurer's  impeachment.  In  the  first  two  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I  Pye  defended  his  master,  as  in 
turn  relations  worsened  between  the  Commons 
and  Buckingham,  although  in  1627  Sir  James 
Whitelocke  [q.v.]  privately  praised  Pye's  conduct 
in  connection  with  his  disapproval  of  the  then 
lord  treasurer.  In  1628,  when  his  colleague,  the 
senior  revenue  auditor  of  the  Upper  Exchequer, 
was  savagely  attacked,  expelled  from  the  I  louse, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  Pye's  defence  of 
Buckingham  was  limited  to  assuring  the  Com- 
mons that  it  was  the  favourite's  mother  and  not 
his  wife  who  was  a  recusant  Catholic.  Otherwise 
he  spoke  more  on  financial  technicalities.  He  was, 
however,  to  be  extremely  active  in  his  capacity  as 
an  executor  after  Buckingham's  assassination. 
Indeed,  as  late  as  1638  the  lord  deputv,  Sir 
Thomas  Wentworth  (later  first  Earl  of  Strafford, 
q.v.),  was  strongly  critical  of  him  for  putting  the 
interests  of  the  Villiers  family  before  those  of  the 
Crown,  in  connection  with  the  Irish  customs 
revenues. 

As  against  this,  Pye  seems  to  have  worked  hard, 
or  got  others  to  do  so,  in  preparing  the  revenue 
and  expenditure  balances  and  averages  of  1635 
(covering  the  years  from  1631)  and  of  1636-9; 
and  he  appears  to  have  set  about  the  same  process 
for  the  reconstructed  administration  of  1641. 
Pye's  verv  lukewarm  support  for  the  parliamen- 
tarian side  in  the  civil  war  may  seem  to  have  owed 
more  to  his  determination  to  retain  his  office  than 
to  any  principled  con\ictions.  More  than  once 
only  his  connections  by  marriage  with  John 
Hampden  [q.v.]  saved  him  from  verv  serious 
trouble.  None  the  less  the  king  did  summon  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  to  join  him  in  Oxford; 
Pye's  colleague,  who  was  also  his  'comptroller' 
and  administrative  rival,  the  clerk  of  the  pells, 
obeyed  this  call.  So  there  were  nvo  lower  exche- 
quers of  receipt,  in  Westminster  and  in  Oxford, 
during  the  years  1643-6,  although  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Parliament's  revenues  came  in  through 
various  aJ  hoc  treasuries  in  the  Citv'  of  London, 
bypassing  the  Exchequer  altogether. 

Pye's  own  estate  lay  in  disputed  territory  which 
changed  hands  at  least  twice.  Having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Cavaliers,  P'aringdon  Castle  was  vir- 
tually destroyed  in  a  siege  by  Pve's  own  part). 
More  positive  evidence  for  his  religious  commit- 
ment is  found  in  his  membership  (with  his 
boyhood  Herefordshire  neighbour.  Sir  Robert 
Ilarley,  q.v.)  of  a  small  committee  to  oversee  the 


destruction  of  crucifixes  and  images  in  the  cap- 
tured royal  regalia. 

Not  surprisingly,  Pye  was  among  the  members 
secluded  at  Pride's  Purge  (December  1648).  His 
record  as  an  MP,  especially  in  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment (1640-8)  suggests  someone  extremely 
active,  and  useful  to  the  House,  but  not  of  major 
political  importance.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no 
part  in  public  life  under  the  Commonwealth,  but 
when  the  Exchequer  was  re-established  under 
the  Protectorate  he  failed  to  regain  his  old  post  as 
auditor,  having  to  wait  for  this  until  the  Res- 
toration, when  he  protested,  perhaps  predictably, 
that  he  had  never  really  been  a  parliamentarian 
at  all.  His  career  epitomizes  the  interactions 
between  the  obligations  of  patron  and  client  and 
the  public  service  under  the  old  administrative 
system. 

Pye  married  Mar>,  second  daughter  and  co- 
heir of  John  Croker  Esq.  of  Baltisford,  Glouces- 
tershire. They  had  four  daughters  and  three  sons, 
one  of  whom,  Robert,  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1664-5.  Pye's  will  suggests  considerable 
affluence  but  not  vast  wealth;  he  died  in  West- 
minster 20  -May  1662. 

|G.  K.  Aylmer,  Thd  king's  Sonants,  1961  and  1974; 
iJetn,  'The  Officers  of  the  Exchequer,  1625-1642',  in 
F.  J.  Fisher  (ed.),  Essays  in  ihe  Economic  and  Social  His- 
tory of  Tudor  and  Sluarl  England,  presented  to  R.  H.  Taiv- 
ne)\  1961;  idem.  The  State's  Senants,  1973;  Histori  of 
Parliament  Trust,  work  in  progress  on  1604-29  and 
1640-60.]  G.  E.  Aylmer 

PYNE,  John  (1600- 1678),  politician,  was  born  in 
Somerset  26  March  1600,  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Pvne,  gentleman,  of  Merriott,  and  his 
wife  Amy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hanham  of  Wim- 
borne  .Minster,  Dorset.  He  was  heir  to  his  grand- 
father, John  P\ne  of  Currv  Mallet,  who  died  in 
160Q.  He  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1610  (BA 
161 2,  .\LA  1 61 3),  entered  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1619,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1629,  keeping 
chambers  until  1637. 

The  influence  of  his  mother's  family  secured 
Pyne's  election  for  Poole  to  the  Parliaments  of 
1625,  1626,  and  1628,  but  he  did  little  in  West- 
minster. Most  of  the  speeches  by  'Mr  Pvne'  in 
1628  were  almost  certainly  made  by  his  uncle, 
Hugh  Pvne.  John  may  have  spoken  on  the  mar- 
riage bill  on  22  April,  however;  he  would  have 
been  especially  interested,  because  of  difficulties 
over  his  intended  marriage  to  his  cousin,  Eleanor 
Hanham,  with  whom  he  eloped  in  1629. 

In  the  1 630s  Pyne  held  minor  offices  in 
Somerset,  but  was  not  a  JP  until  1646.  He 
obstructed  collection  of  ship  money  in  1638  and 
Poole  returned  him  to  both  1640  Parliaments.  He 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  'rigid  partv '  against  the 
king.  Named  one  of  Parliament's  deputv  lieuten- 
ants in  March  1642,  his  subsequent  military- 
record  was  undistinguished.  Moderately  wealthy, 
he  claimed  wartime  losses  of  £1,000.  By  1645  he 
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headed  an  extreme  parliamentarian  faction  in 
Somerset,  which  in  the  'recruiter'  elections 
assisted  radical  candidates.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Somerset  count)  committee  became  notori- 
ous for  its  vindictiveness.  P>ne  used  it  ruthlessly 
to  pursue  royalists,  harass  political  opponents, 
and  bully  witnesses  and  minor  officials.  He  pro- 
moted county  petitions  supporting  the  vote  of  no 
addresses  and  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  But  although 
named  to  the  high  court  of  justice  in  January 
1649,  he  stayed  away  and  returned  to  Parliament 
only  after  the  king's  execution. 

P\T>e  occasionally  attended  the  Rump  Parlia- 
ment, but  his  main  achievement  during  the  Com- 
monwealth was  to  govern  Somerset  successfully. 
He  sunived  the  abolition  of  the  county  com- 
mittee in  1650,  and  sat  in  the  Nominated  Parlia- 
ment of  1653.  Presbyterian  in  religion,  he  was 
tolerant  of  other  sects,  and  supported  proposals 
to  abolish  tithes  and  remodel  the  universities. 
The  Protectorate  brought  an  end  to  his  authority. 
He  appeared  against  John  Penruddock  [q.v.]  and 


his  rebels  in  1655,  but  refused  any  office  under 
01i\er  Cromwell,  and  was  badly  beaten  in  the 
1656  elections.  He  sat  in  the  restored  Rump  in 
1659,  but  never  regained  his  earlier  predomi- 
nance in  the  county. 

At  the  Restoration  Pyne  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  was  debarred  from  holding  public 
office.  He  was  several  times  imprisoned  on  suspi- 
cion of  plotting,  but  otherwise  lived  quietly  in 
Curn,  .\Iallet.  His  first  wife  died  sometime  after 
1654,  and  he  was  married  again,  to  .'\my  White. 
He  died  in  1678,  having  asked  to  be  buried 
silently  at  night.  Two  sons  sunived  him  (Pyne 
had  disinherited  John,  the  elder,  making  the 
younger,  Charles,  his  heir);  a  daughter  Susannah 
(Pitts)  had  died  in  1676. 

[S.  W.  Bates  Harbin,  Members  of  Parliammt  for  the 
Count)'  of  Somerset,  193Q,  pp.  156-7;  M.  F.  Keeler,  The 
Long  Parliament,  1954,  pp.  319-20;  Proceedings  in  Par- 
liament, 1628,  \oh.  i-iv,  \()']-]-'iy.  Historical Mantiscripis 
Commission,  gth  Report,  .Appendix  ii,  p.  494.) 

David  Undkrdown 
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QUELCH,  Henry  (1858-1913),  socialist  and 
journalist,  was  born  30  Januan,  1858  in  Hunger- 
ford,  Berkshire,  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith, 
who  was  an  invalid  for  the  last  twent>  years  of  his 
life,  and  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  agricultural 
labourer.  He  had  at  least  one  brother,  Lorenzo. 
The  family  was  poor  and  the  young  Quelch  began 
full-time  work  at  the  age  often,  migrating  to  Lon- 
don when  he  was  fourteen.  1  le  had  a  variety  of 
unskilled  jobs,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  1880s, 
when  he  first  became  involved  in  radical  politics, 
he  was  working  in  a  wallpaper  warehouse. 

.'\lways  known  as  'Harry',  Quelch  first  joined 
the  Bermondsey  Radical  Club  and  soon  became 
known  in  London  left-w  ing  politics.  1  le  became  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  later  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation  (SDF),  and  was 
one  of  its  few  proletarian  acti\  ists  in  the  early  days 
of  the  newly  emerging  socialist  movement. 
Quelch  was  entirely  self-educated:  one  of  the 
great  autodidacts  of  the  modern  Labour  period. 
I  le  taught  himself  French  in  order  to  read  Karl 
Marx's  Capital  and  later  learned  German.  He 
began  writing  i'or  jfuslia;  the  weekly  paper  of  the 
SDF,  which  first  appeared  in  |anuar\  1884,  and 
two  years  later  he  took  over  the  editor's  position 
from  H.  .Vl.  Hyndman  |q.v.).  Quelch  resigned 
from  the  editorship  in  1889  in  order  to  work  full- 
time  for  the  New  Unionism,  but  returned  to  the 
editor's  chair  in  1891  and  remained  editor  until 
his  death.  In  1891  he  also  became  manager  of  the 
newly  estabUshed  Tw entieth  C-entun,  Press.  1  le 
was  a  competent  and  careful  administrator  and 
retired  in  1909,  with  unfortunate  results  for  the 
publishing  company  for  the  next  few  years. 


Quelch  produced  in  Justice  a  li\ely  and  well- 
informed  paper  which  remains  invaluable  for  the 
history ,  especially  the  grass-roots  histor> ,  of  the 
modern  Labour  movement.  In  politics  he  was 
usually  to  the  left  of  H.  .\1.  Hyndman,  whom  he 
much  admired,  but  he  accepted  the  latter's  scep- 
ticism tow  ards  trade  unionism  and  its  place  in  the 
socialist  mo\ement.  Quelch  was  ine\itably 
involved  in  most  of  the  many  disputes  and  debates 
of  the  decades  before  1914;  and  not  only  in 
Britain,  for  he  was  a  constant  attender  at  inter- 
national conferences  of  the  European  Left.  I  le 
was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  'impossibilities'  in 
Scotland  and  London,  anti-syndicalist  in  general, 
hostile  to  the  Pankhursts  (qq.v.],  and  only  luke- 
warm on  women's  suffrage.  I  le  was  a  whole- 
hearted supporter  of  Indian  independence,  and 
he  gave  unstinted  assistance  to  the  Russian 
revolutionaries.  W  hen  hkru  had  to  be  printed  in 
London  Quelch  put  all  the  resources  of  the 
Twentieth  Centur>  Press  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Russians,  who  for  a  time  included  Lenin.  On 
the  issue  of  Germany  in  the  years  before  19 14 
Quelch  was  not  as  xenophobic  as  Hyndman,  but 
he  supported  the  idea  of  a  'citizen'  army  and  an 
'adequate'  na\y  to  counter  German  expansionist 
aims.  It  was  an  issue  that  sharply  divided  the 
Marxist  Left. 

Quelch  married  twice.  There  was  one  son, 
Tom,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  the  first  or 
second  wife  was  his  mother.  Quelch  died  17  Sep- 
tember 1 91 3  in  London,  having  been  in  increas- 
ing ill  health  for  a  number  of  years. 

|C1  Tsu/.uki,  //.  .1/.  Hyndman  and  British  Socialism, 
ig6i;  J.  \1.  Uellamy  and  J.  Saville  (eds.),  Dictionary  of 
Labour  Biography,  \ol.  \iii,  1987. j  John  Savillf. 
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R.\CK.\M,  John  {d.  1720),  pirate,  known  as 
'Calico  Jack',  is  of  obscure  origin.  According  to 
one  ston  he  started  out  as  a  liver>  man  in  England 
and  ran  away  to  sea  after  stealing  his  mistress's 
jewels.  He  first  appears  as  quartermaster  under 
Charles  \'ane,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  New  Pro- 
vidence 'pirate  republic'.  WTien  Vane's  crew 
turned  against  him,  Rackam  became  captain  and 
at  the  end  of  17 18  cruised  in  the  Caribbean,  tak- 
ing several  prizes.  After  a  further  cruise,  and 
more  depredations,  Rackam  put  in  at  Cuba  to 
refit  and  carouse.  Attempting  to  leave,  he  was 
surprised  by  a  Spanish  guarda-costa,  but  escaped 
capture  by  making  off  in  a  sloop  previously  taken 
by  the  Spaniard  which  he  and  his  gang  seized 
under  cover  of  night. 

In  September  1720  he  was  again  at  sea  'on  the 
account',  but  at  the  end  of  October,  while 
scouting  the  coast  of  Jamaica,  he  was  engaged  and 
taken  with  little  resistance  by  an  armed  trading 
sloop  commanded  by  'a  brisk  fellow,  one 
Jonathan  Barnet'.  On  16  November  1720 
Rackam,  along  with  his  sailing-master  George 
Fetherston,  his  quartermaster  Richard  Corner, 
and  others  of  his  crew,  was  tried  for  piracy  before 
a  vice-admiralty  court  held  at  Spanish  Town 
under  the  presidency  of  the  governor  of  Jamaica, 
Sir  Nicholas  Lawes:  the  specific  charges  related 
to  the  merchant  and  fishing  vessels  taken  and 
plundered  during  the  final  cruise.  Against  ample 
evidence  for  the  prosecution  the  accused  offered 
no  real  defence  and  were  all  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  hang.  .After  a  separate  trial,  held  ten 
days  after  Rackam's  execution,  two  additional, 
and  notably  active,  members  ol  his  crew  were  also 
sentenced  to  hang:  these  were  the  female  pirates 
Mary  Read  and  .Anne  Bonny,  who  were  both 
reprie\ed  upon  informing  the  court  that  they 
were  'quick  with  child'. 

Rackam  was  supposedly  a  tall,  dark-eyed, 
handsome  man,  and  a  great  hand  with  the  ladies. 
Legend  links  him  romantically  with  Anne  Bonny, 
though  il  is  likely  that  his  men  also  claimed  their 
share  of  her — and  .\lar>  Read's — decidedly 
uncouth  favours.  Rackam's  swashbuckling  man- 
ner was  matched  and  supported  by  his  theatrical 
dress:  his  shirt,  jacket,  and  trou.sers  were  ol 
striped  calico,  whence  came  the  name  '(iaiico 
Jack'. 

Rackam  wa.H  hanged  at  Gallows  Point,  P(jrt 
Royal, Jamaica,  18  November  1720,  dying  a 'most 


profligate  impudent  villain',  and  was  afterwards 
gibbeted.  A  sandy  islet  off  Port  Royal  is  named 
Rackam's  Cay. 

(Daniel  Defoe,  .4  General  Hhtor)'  of  the . . .  Pyniles,  1724; 
Tri'als  ofCaplaitijfohn  Rackam,  and  Other  Pirates,  Public 
Record  Office,  CO  137  14,  1721;  Calendar  of  Stale 
Papen.  America  and  West  Indies,  ij 20-21,  1933.) 

W.  R.  .\1f.yf.r 

RADCLIFFE,  Mary  Ann  {c.ii ^b-post  18 10), 
writer,  was  born  c.  1 746,  the  only  child  and  heiress 
of  an  .Anglican  retired  merchant  already  past 
sevent}-  when  she  was  born  and  his  thirty  -year- 
old  Roman  Catholic  wife.  Her  father  died  when 
she  was  two,  and,  after  education  at  the  Bar  Con- 
vent in  York,  she  was  courted  at  fourteen  by  the 
thirt} -five-year-old  Joseph  Radcliffe:  'poor,  little 
me!  .  .  .  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  I  fiuttered  to  be  at 
liberty.'  She  eloped  while  visiting  London.  'And 
from  these  transactions  . . .  have  1  to  date  the  aera 
of  my  misfortunes.'  She  bore  the  first  of  her  eight 
children  at  fifteen  (the  last  two  died  young). 

After  her  fortune  was  withheld  by  law  and  her 
husband's  business  ventures  in  London  and  else- 
where failed,  she  ran  a  coffee-house,  took  in 
lodgers,  and  chaperoned  a  pregnant  unmarried 
young  lady.  1  ler  last  spell  of  living  with  her  hus- 
band ended  when  she  sought  work  as  a  governess 
in  London.  Other  jobs  included  sewing,  shop- 
keeping,  and  housekeeping,  1781-3,  for  Mary 
Stewart,  Countess  of  Traquair,  an  old  school 
friend  at  whose  home  she  met  .Alexander  Cieddes 
(q.v.),  the  liberal  Catholic  theologian  and  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible. 

I  \izr  Memoirs  (1810)  mention  the  writing  ol  fic- 
tion obliquely  ('was  I  soaring  into  the  air\  regions 
of  fiction,  I  would  quickly  change  the  theme'),  but 
do  not  mention  any  of  the  novels  ascribed  to  her. 
1  ler  publisher  set  her  name  to  her  polemic.  The 
I'eitialc Advocate  {11m))  though  she  wanted  anony- 
mity, out  oi  'a  view  to  extend  the  sale,  from  the 
same  name  at  that  period  standing  high  amongst 
the  novel  readers'.  Sales  strategy  and  the  lame  of 
Ann  Radcliffe  |q.v.|  probably  account  for  other 
ascriptions  and  hall-ascriptions  to  Mar\  Ann 
Radclilfe,  first  made  in  1802  though  some  reler 
to  i7<)0.  Radclife's  Sew  Smelhl's  I'lnirt  Magtiziiie 
published  its  two  numbers  as  hers  in  1 802  (giving 
her  current  address  correcllv);  the  seconil  credits 
her  with  The  Secret  Oath,  also  1802,  a  chapbook. 
The  same  year  a  Miner\'a  Press  catalogue  listed 
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'Mrs.  Radcliffe'  as  author  of  The  Fate  ofVelina  de 
Guidova  (1790),  an  epistolary  novel;  in  181 4 
another  of  its  catalogues  listed  'Mrs.  Ann  Rad- 
cliffe' as  author  ofRadzivil,  a  romance  'translated 
from  the  Russian  of  the  celebrated  M.  Wocklow' 
(1790),  whose  text  speaks  of  its  author,  translator 
(a  'young  gentleman'),  and  editor-reviser  as  all 
male.  In  1809  J.  F.  Hughes  published  Manjrone, 
or,  the  One-Handed Monk  as  by  'Mary  Anne  Rad- 
cliffe', and  switched  authorship  oi  The  Mysterious 
Baron  (1808)  to  her  from  'Eliza  Ratcliffe'.  Man- 
frone,  reprinted  in  1819,  1825,  1839,  [1878],  and 
1 97 1  as  either  hers  or  Ann  Radcliffe's,  was 
claimed  in  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Literary'  Fund  by 
Louisa  Theresa  Bellenden  Ker.  An  extremely 
gory,  high-flown  gothic  novel,  it  is  nothing  like 
Velina  or  Radzivil,  and  none  of  them  resembles 
Mary  Ann  Radcliffe's  known  work. 

If  not  a  novelist,  RadcUffe  remains  an  unusual 
writer.  The  Female  Advocate,  or  an  Attempt  to 
Recover  the  Rights  of  Women  from  Male  Usurpation, 
1799  (which,  despite  advice  from  Arthur  Mur- 
phy, q.v.,  led  to  'an  unlucky  circiimstance  .  .  . 
between  the  bookseller  [\'ernor  and  I  lood]  and 
myself),  discusses  the  shrinking  female  job  mar- 
ket and  the  snare  of  prostitution;  its  feeling  but 
down-to-earth  tone  reflects  harsh  experience. 
'All  women  possess  not  the  Amazonian  spirit  of  a 
VVolstonecraft  [sic\;  but,  indeed,  unremitted 
oppression  is  sometimes  a  sufhcient  apology  for 
their  throwing  off  the  gentle  garb  of  a  female.' 
I  ler  Memoirs  (which  reprints  her  earlier  book) 
were  begun  at  Portobello  near  Edinburgh  in 
1807,  finished  in  dire  poverty  after  Hve  years 
housebound  with  rheumatism,  and  published  by 
subscription,  18 10. 

(Bar  Convent  MSS,  York;  Royal  Literary  fund  MSS, 
I-ondon;  Letters  BL  4/334/8,  g,  and  11,  Scottish 
Catholic  Archives,  Edinburgh;  Lady  Traquair's  diary, 
Traquair  House,  Peebles;  Meniuirs  o/Mn.  Mat}'  Ann 
Raddijfc;  in  Familiar  Leilen  to  her  Female  Friend,  1810; 
Montague  Summers,  A  Gothic  Bibliography,  1941; 
13orothy  Blakey,  The  Minena  Press,  ijgo-1820,  1939 
(for  1935I;  Mary  Ann  Radcliffe,  The  Female  Advocate, 
1799  (ed.  with  introduction  by  Gina  Luria,  1974);  Regi- 
nald C.  VuWcr,  Alexander  Ceddes,  ijjfy-iSoz,  Pioneer  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  1984.]  IsoBFL  Grl  NOV 

RADCLIFFE-BROWN,      Alfred      Reginald 

(1881-1955),  social  anthropologist,  was  born  17 
January  1881  in  Birmingham,  the  second  son  of 
Alfred  Brown  and  his  wife  I  lannah,  whose  mai- 
den name,  Radcliffe,  he  added  to  his  own  by  deed 
poll  in  1926.  His  father  died  in  1886,  leaving  the 
young  family  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Commercial  Travellers' 
School,  Pinner,  Middlesex,  and  then,  as  a  foun- 
dation scholar,  at  King  Edward's  School,  Birm- 
ingham (1896-8).  In  1 90 1  he  won  an  exhibition 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
received  a  second  class  (division  I)  in  part  i  of  the 
moral  sciences  tripos  (1904)  and  a  Hrst  class  in 


part  ii  (1905).  (Sir)  James  Frazer  [q.v.],  then  also 
of  Trinity  College,  was  an  influential  supporter  of 
anthropological  field  research,  and  Brown  was 
encouraged  by  his  tutor,  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  and  by 
A.  C.  Haddon  [q.v.],  to  make  a  field  study  of  the 
.A^ndaman  islanders  (1906-8).  I  le  followed  this  by 
research  among  the  tribes  of  Western  Australia 
(1909-13),  meanwhile  retaining  a  fellowship  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  (1908-14)  and  a  lec- 
turership  in  ethnology  at  the  London  School  of 
Economics  (1909-10),  where  he  taught  when  in 
England. 

Though  his  ethnography  was  judged  inad- 
equate by  standards  set  a  little  later  by  Bronislaw 
Malinowski  [q.v.]  and  he  was  slow  to  publish,  he 
was  the  first  British  social  anthropologist  to 
undertake  protracted  fieldwork.  This  gave  him 
his  reputation  as  a  young  scholar  of  great  origina- 
lity, and,  combined  with  his  gift  for  the  clear  and 
persuasive  exposition  of  his  ideas,  brought  him  an 
international  range  of  senior  academic  appoint- 
ments. He  first  became  director  of  education, 
'Tonga  (19 1 6- 1 9),  and  thereafter  held  profes- 
sorships in  Cape  Town  (192 1-5),  Sydney 
(1926-31),  Chicago  (193 1-7)  with  Yenching 
University  in  China  (1935),  and  Oxford  (1937- 
46)  with  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls  College  and  a 
wartime  secondment  to  Sao  Paulo.  After  retire- 
ment he  continued  as  professor  in  Alexandria 
(1947-9),  Grahamstown  (195 1-4),  and  titularly 
in  Manchester  and  London.  He  thus  made  a  very 
memorable  personal  impression  as  a  teacher  on 
many  of  the  most  prominent  social  anthropolo- 
gists of  his  time. 

Radcliffe-Brown's  lifelong  conviction  was  that 
by  a  kind  of  Newtonian  revolution,  replacing  the 
historical  speculations  of  ethnology  by  a  scientific 
methodology,  social  anthropology  might  become 
'a  theoretical  natural  science  of  society',  in  a 
sociological  tradition  he  traced  to  Montesquieu, 
Comte,  Herbert  Spencer  [q.v.j,  and  Durkheim. 
In  his  younger  days  his  acquaintance  with  the 
anarchist  Prince  Peter  Kropotkin  had  suggested 
to  him  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  social 
order  (for  RadcHffe-Brown,  the  'structure'  and 
'function'  of  social  insthutions)  might  best  be  dis- 
cerned in  simple  self-regulating  communities 
without  formalized  governmental  authority .  Later 
developments  in  the  understanding  of  kinship 
and  lineage  relationships  owed  much  to  his  dis- 
cussions of  this  topic,  but  many  of  his  academic 
successors — notably  (Sir)  E.  E.  Evans-Pritchard 
[q.v.]  and  (Sir)  E.  R.  Leach — effectively  dis- 
missed his  doctrinaire  methodology.  Never- 
theless all  professional  anthropologists  had 
assimilated  some  of  his  ideas  about  the  theoretical 
interpretation  of  particular  social  customs  scat- 
tered through  his  writings,  of  which  the  most 
important  were  The  Andaman  Islanders  (1922), 
The    Social    Organization    of  Australian    Tribes 
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( 1 930-1),  and  the  occasional  papers  collected 
with  a  ven  laudator*  foreword  by  Evans-Prit- 
chard  and  the  leading  American  social  anthropo- 
logist Professor  Peter  Eggan  in  Structure  and 
Function  in  Primitive  Society  (1952). 

Personally  Radcliffe-Brown  could  appear  po- 
litely overbearing  on  a  wide  \ ariet)  of  subjects, 
and  in  later  life  somewhat  aloof,  though  not  with- 
out glimpses  of  his  urbane  sociability  and  intel- 
lectual panache.  He  was  Malinowski's  only  rival 
as  a  dominant  figure  in  pre-war  social  anthropo- 
logy, and  his  intellectual  and  administrative  ser- 
\ices  to  the  subject  were  recognized  by  many 
honorar\  academic  offices  and  awards  of  merit. 

In  19 10  he  married  Winifred,  daughter  of 
Algernon  Lyon  of  Cambridge.  They  had  one 
daughter.  The  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1933. 
Radcliffe-Brown  died  24  October  1955  in 
London. 

[Raymond  Firth  \n  Proceedings  of  the  British  Acadany,  vol. 
xlii,  1956;  .Meyer  Fortes  (ed.),  Social  Structure:  Studies 
presented  to  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Brown,  1949;  W.  E.  H.  Stan- 
ner,  'Radcliffe-Brown,  A.  R.'  in  David  L.  Sills  (ed.). 
International  Engxlopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences,  vol.  xiii, 
1968;  George  W .  Stocking  (ed.),  Functionalism  Histori- 
cized:  Essays  on  British  Social  Anthropology',  1984;  per- 
sonal knowledge.]  Godfrfy  Lifnhardt 

RADCLYFFE-HALL,    Marguerite    Antonia 

(1880- 1 943),  novelist  and  poet  under  the  name 
Radclyffe  Hall,  was  bom  12  .'August  1880  at 
Sunny  Lawn,  West  Cliff,  Bournemouth,  the 
younger  daughter  (there  were  no  sons)  of  Mary- 
Jane  Sager  (nee  Diehl),  an  American  widow,  and 
Radclyffe  Radclyffe-Hall,  who  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Oxford  but  never  pursued  a  career.  Fol- 
lowing her  sister's  death  in  early  infancy,  her 
parents'  divorce  when  she  was  three  years  old, 
and  her  mother's  remarriage.  Marguerite  was 
brought  up  at  the  Earls  Court  residence  of  her 
mother  and  her  mother's  third  husband,  Albert 
Visetti,  a  professor  of  singing  at  the  Royal  College 
of  .Music  in  London.  Although  she  came  from  a 
financially  privileged  background,  her  education 
was  superficial,  governesses  being  followed  by 
day-schools,  a  brief  interlude  at  King's  College, 
London,  where  she  possibly  read  Latin,  conti- 
nental hi.story,  mathematics,  and  elementary 
science  for  two  terms,  and  a  year  in  Dresden. 

Between  1906  and  1936  she  published  five 
volumes  of  poetry,  .seven  novels,  and  a  number  of 
short  stories.  Her  poems,  of  which  the  best 
known  was  'The  Blind  Ploughman',  were  very 
popular  at  the  time,  and  many  of  them  were  set  to 
music  and  performed  at  public  concerts  all  over 
Britain.  They  are  collected  in  the  volumes  Twixt 
Earth  and  Stan  (1906),.^/  Sheaf  of  Venes  (1908), 
Poenti  of  the  Past  and  Present  ( 1 9 1  o),  Sonf^s  of  Three 
(lounties  (1913),  and  The  Forgotten  Island  (19 15). 
I  ler  main  literar\  talents,  however,  lay  with  prose, 
which  is  borne  out  by  her  novels  The  Fur/(e  {11)24), 
The  Unlit  Lamp  (1924),  A  Saturday  Life  (1925), 


Adam's  Breed  (ig26),  The  Well  of  Loneliness  (1928), 
The  Master  of  the  I  louse  (1932),  The  Sixth  Beatitude 
(1936),  and  her  volume  of  short  stories.  Miss 
Ogilvy  Finds  Herself  {i()-^ 4).  Adam  V  Breed  and  The 
Well  of  Loneliness  won  her  international  fame, 
albeit  in  very  different  ways.  In  addition  to  win- 
ning its  author  the  gold  medal  of  the  Eichel- 
bergher  humane  award,  Adam's  Breed  was 
awarded  the  Femina  Vie  Heureuse  prize  and  the 
James  Tait  Black  memorial  prize.  The  Well  of 
Loneliness,  a  courageous  and  serious  novel  about 
lesbianism,  was  prosecuted  under  the  Obscene 
Publications  Act  of  1857,  condemned  as  an 
obscene  libel,  and  was  not  republished  in  Britain 
until  1949. 

Radclyffe  Hall  described  herself  as  a  'congeni- 
tal invert',  called  herself  'John',  the  name  Rad- 
clyffe Hall  being  reserved  for  her  publications, 
and  was  strikingly  masculine  in  appearance.  She 
shared  her  private  life  exclusively  with  women, 
notably  with  Mabel  Veronica  Batten,  under 
whose  influence  she  converted  to  Catholicism, 
and  later  with  the  sculptor  Una  \'incenzo.  Lady 
Troubridge.  Radclyffe  Hall  and  Lady  Trou- 
bridge,  who  shared  a  number  of  homes  in  Lon- 
don and  in  Rye,  Sussex,  travelled  extensively  and 
associated  with  many  well-known  artists  and 
writers  of  their  time,  among  them  Colette, 
Romaine  Brooks,  and  Natalie  Clifford  Barney. 
Radclyffe  Hall  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  the  PEN  Club,  the  Writers' 
Club,  and  the  Women  Writers'  Club,  and  a  fellow 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 

After  the  banning  of  The  Well  of  Loneliness 
Radclyffe  Hall  was  denied  the  recognition  she 
deserved  for  her  master)'  of  the  narrative 
technique  of  interior  monologue  and  as  a  writer 
who  dealt  with  a  great  variet>-  of  themes,  such  as 
World  War  I,  materialism,  Catholicism,  and  the 
suppression  of  women  by  patriarchal  societ)-.  She 
died  7  October  1943  at  502  Hood  House, 
Dolphin  Square,  London.  She  was  unmarried. 
(Una  Troubridge,  The  Life  of  Radclyffe  Hall,  1961; 
Michael  Baker,  Our  Three  Selves,  a  Life  of  Radclyffe  Hall, 
1985;  Lovat  Dickson,  Radclyffe  Hall  at  the  Well  of  Loneli- 
ness, 1975;  Richard  Ormrod,  Ina  Trouhridge,  1984; 
Sylvia  Bruce,  'Biographical  Notes  on  Radclyffe  Hall' 
(unpublished  MSS);  archives  of  King's  Gollege, 
i.ondon.]  I'.i.isAHK.TH  Brink 

RAISIN,  Catherine  Alice  (185 5- 1945),  geolo- 
gist and  educationist,  was  born  at  13  Camden 
Terrace,  Camden  New  Town,  24  April  1855,  the 
daughter  of  (Daniel)  Francis  Raisin,  pannier- 
man  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
C^atherine  Woodgalc.  She  was  educated  at  North 
London  Collegiate  .School  and  at  University  Col- 
lege London,  which  she  entered  in  1873.  She 
studied  botany,  taking  the  honours  examinations 
as  a  private  student,  and  also  geolog)  and  minera- 
logy. When  University  of  London  degrees  were 
opened  to  women  in  1 878,  she  prepared  for  the 
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B.Sc,  studying  geology  under  T.  G.  Bonney  and 
zoolog)'  under  T.  H.  Huxley  [qq.v.].  She  took  her 
B.Sc.  with  honours  in  geology  and  zoolog\'  in 
1884,  and  stayed  on  at  University'  College  as  a 
voluntary  research  assistant  to  Professor  Bonney. 
In  1898  she  was  awarded  the  D.Sc,  becoming 
the  second  woman  geologist  to  receive  this  degree 
from  the  University'  of  London.  She  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  University'  College  in  1902. 

She  ser\'ed  as  demonstrator  in  botany  at  Bed- 
ford College  for  Women  from  1886  to  1890, 
when  she  succeeded  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole  as  head 
of  the  geology  department,  thus  becoming  the 
first  woman  to  take  over  the  headship  of  a  geology 
department  in  a  British  university.  She  held  the 
post  till  her  retirement  thirty  years  later.  She  was 
also  head  of  the  botany  department  from  1890  to 
1907,  and  vice-principal  of  the  college  from  1898 
to  1901. 

The  London  Geological  Society  awarded  her 
the  Lyell  Fund  in  1893.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  receive  such  an  honour,  and  it  had  to  be 
accepted  by  Professor  Bonney  on  her  behalf, 
since  women  were  not  allowed  to  attend  meetings 
of  the  society.  She  became  one  of  the  first  women 
fellows  in  1919,  when  women  were  finally 
admitted. 

Much  of  her  work  was  in  microscopic  petro- 
logy and  mineralogy,  interests  which  she  had 
developed  when  training  under  Bonney.  She  was 
known  as  an  excellent  microscopist.  Her  pub- 
lished work  included  field  and  laboratory  studies 
of  rocks  from  western  regions  of  the  British  Isles, 
the  Ardennes,  and  Switzerland,  and  the  petrogra- 
phy of  rock  collections  from  the  I  limalayas  and 
many  parts  of  Africa.  She  published  twenty-four 
scientific  papers  between  1887  and  1905.  Her 
best-known  work  was  her  detailed  investigation 
of  the  serpentines,  and  her  joint  paper  with  Bon- 
ney in  1905  on  the  microscopic  structure  of  min- 
erals forming  serpentine  was  of  special  interest. 

Remembered  as  a  charming  woman,  she  was 
also  a  'character',  who  ruled  absolutely  in  her  own 
department  and  dealt  summarily  with  opposition. 
She  paid  close  attention  to  the  teaching  of  her 
assistants,  and  was  always  solicitous  about  the 
welfare  of  her  students,  among  whom  she  was 
affectionately  known  as  'The  Raisin'.  In  com- 
mittee she  was  a  doughty  and  sometimes  intimi- 
dating fighter.  One  of  Britain's  first  professional 
women  geologists  and  a  noted  pioneer  among  late 
nineteenth-century  women  educationists,  Cath- 
erine Raisin  always  took  a  keen  interest  in  all 
aspects  of  women's  advancement.  In  the  late 
1 870s  she  founded  and  organized  a  discussion 
group  for  women,  the  Somer\'ille  Club,  which, 
when  it  opened  in  1880,  had  1,000  members.  She 
ser\'ed  as  its  honorary  secretary  and  then  as  chair- 
man. After  she  retired  from  the  headship  of  her 
department  in  1920  she  gave  much  time  to  vari- 
ous women's  groups  and  to  societies  for  the  pro- 


motion of  women's  interests.  She  was  a  member 
of  the  Geologists'  Association  for  sixty-seven 
years,  and  latterly  its  most  senior  member.  She 
died  12  July  1945,  at  a  nursing  home  in  Chehen- 
ham.  She  was  unmarried. 

(Doris  L.  Reynolds,  'Dr.  Catherine  .'Mice  Raisin', 
Nature,  vol.  clvi,  1945,  pp.  327-8;  E.  J.  G.,  obituan  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  cii, 
1946,  pp.  xliv-xlv;  L.  H.,  obituary  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Geologists  'Association,  vol.  Ivii,  no.  i ,  1 946,  pp.  53-4. 1 
.VIary  R.  S.  Crf.fse 

RAMBUSH,  Niels  Edvard  ( 1 889- 1 95 7),  chemi- 
cal engineer,  was  born  25  .March  1889  in  Selde, 
Denmark,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and 
one  daughter  of  Sigurd  Harold  Alfred  Ram- 
busch,  medical  practitioner  and  chief  medical 
officer  for  the  northern  part  of  Jutland,  and  his 
wife  Johanne  F"aartoft,  sometime  Liberal  mem- 
bers in  the  Danish  parliament.  He  was  sent  away 
to  school  in  Nykobing  .Mors,  living  with  grand- 
parents for  seven  years.  On  leaving  school  he 
decided  against  entering  university,  preferring  to 
study  the  practical  side  of  engineering  through  an 
apprenticeship  to  a  master  blacksmith  in  Nykob- 
ing.  -At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  moved  to  Copen- 
hagen to  complete  his  practical  engineering 
experience,  and  two  years  later  graduated  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  at  the  Copenhagen  Techni- 
cal College. 

In  191 1,  following  six  months'  military  ser\ice 
with  the  Danish  infantry ,  Rambush  was  invited  to 
England  by  Arthur  H.  Lymn,  who  had  formed  a 
business  in  London  to  further  develop  and  exploit 
commercially  existing  processes  of  gas  produc- 
tion for  industrial  purposes.  After  a  short  period 
Lymn  took  Rambush  into  partnership,  forming 
the  gas  and  chemical  engineering  firm  of  Lymn  & 
Rambush.  During  his  years  in  London  Rambush 
expanded  his  knowledge  into  the  field  of  chemical 
processing,  continuing  his  studies  at  Battersea 
Polytechnic  under  Professor  J.  W.  Hinchley,  who 
invited  him  to  become  a  founding  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Chemical  Engineers  in  1922.  In 
1930  Rambush  acquired  British  citizenship,  hav- 
ing changed  his  name  by  deed  poll  from  Ram- 
busch  to  Rambush. 

In  191 8  Lymn  &  Rambush  was  taken  over  by 
the  Power-Gas  Corporation  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees.  Rambush  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
and  his  boundless  energy  and  leadership  earned 
him  rapid  promotion  with  ever  greater  responsi- 
bilities. He  was  soon  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  subsidiary  company,  Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease 
&  Co.  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  gas  holders  and 
iron  and  steelworks  plant,  became  general 
manager  of  both  companies  in  1931,  managing 
director  in  1938,  and  in  195 1  executive  chairman 
of  the  Power  Gas  Corporation  Ltd.,  which  by 
then  had  acquired  all  the  assets  of  the  subsidiary 
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company.  He  continued  as  chairman  until  his 
death. 

He  travelled  widely  in  connection  with  the 
company's  business  and  contributed  many  tech- 
nical papers  which  earned  him  an  international 
reputation.  His  500-page  Modern  Gas  Producers, 
which  for  many  years  was  the  standard  work  on 
the  gasification  of  solid  fuels  in  a  fixed  bed  with  a 
mixed  blast  of  air  and  steam,  was  published  in 
1923.  In  193 1  he  was  awarded  the  Moulton 
medal  of  the  Institution  of  Chemical  Engineers 
and  in  1954  became  a  vice-president  of  the  Insti- 
tution. In  1948  he  received  an  honorary-  D.Sc. 
from  the  Universitv  of  Durham. 

In  19 II  Rambush  married  Mavis,  daughter  of 
John  Henr\  Blackmore,  grocer.  They  had  two 
sons,  the  elder  of  whom  died  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  two  daughters.  Rambush  died  15  May 
1957  in  Stockton-on-Tees. 

(R.  W.  Rutherford  in  Chanical  Engineer,  October  1986, 
pp.  50-1;  family  archives;  personal  knowledge.) 

G.  B.  Taylor 

RAMSBOTTOM,  John  (18 14-1897),  mechani- 
cal engineer  and  inventor,  was  born  at  Todmor- 
den,  Lancashire,  1 1  September  1 814,  the  son  of  a 
cotton  spinner  who  owned  the  only  steam-driven 
mill  in  the  area.  He  was  educated  by  local  school- 
masters and  Baptist  ministers.  His  practical  train- 
ing started  at  his  father's  mill,  where  he  was  given 
a  lathe  and  built  small  working  steam  engines.  He 
then  rebuilt  and  re-erected  the  beam  engine  at 
his  father's  mill  and  invented  the  weft  fork,  later 
adopted  universally,  which  enabled  looms  to  be 
worked  at  high  speed.  He  was  an  active  and 
enthusiastic  member  of  the  Todmorden  Mecha- 
nics' Institute,  showing  quick  perception  and 
abilitv  in  all  mechanical  matters. 

About  1839  he  went  to  Manchester  and  joined 
Sharp,  Roberts  &  Co.,  who  already  had  a  high 
reputation  as  builders  of  locomotives  and  cotton 
spinning  machinerv.  Here  he  gained  experience 
in  locomotive  building  and  his  abilitv'  sufficiently 
impressed  Charles  F.  Beyer,  in  charge  of  the 
locomotive  department,  so  that  in  1842  he 
recommended  Ramsbottom  as  locomotive  super- 
intendent of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
Railway,  which  in  1846  became  part  of  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western,  of  which  he  was  then 
appointed  district  superintendent  of  the  north- 
east division.  In  1857  he  was  promoted  to  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  the  northern  division, 
covering  all  routes  of  the  LNW  R  north  ol  Rugby, 
at  Crcwc  works  where  in  the  fi)llowing  year  the 
first  of  almost  1,000  of  his  o-f)-o  t\pe  freight 
locomotives  were  built.  Some  of  these  were  still 
running  over  sixty  years  later.  In  1 859  he  built  the 
first  of  his  2-2-2  type  express  locomotives,  two  of 
which  took  part  in  the  railway  'race'  between  east- 
and  west-coast  companies  from  London  to  Edin- 
burgh in  1888,  and  in  1863  he  developed  the 


2-4-0  type  for  use  over  more  heavily  graded 
routes. 

In  1862  Ramsbottom  became  all-line  chief 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  LN\VR,  Britain's 
largest  railway,  with  locomotive  construction  con- 
centrated at  Crewe  works.  His  mechanical  and 
organizing  abilities  were  given  full  scope  during 
the  rapid  development  of  these  works,  where  he 
introduced  Bessemer  open-hearth  steel-making. 
In  1868  he  installed  Siemens-Martin  furnaces. 
He  reduced  the  number  of  individual  locomotive 
types  and  standardized  their  components  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  and  new  machine  tools 
and  equipment  ensured  accuracy  in  manufacture 
and  facilitated  transfer  of  components  within  the 
works.  The  result  was  a  more  than  twofold 
increase  in  the  rate  of  locomotive  production.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  water  pick-up  troughs  laid 
between  the  rails,  whereby  a  scoop  lowered  into 
the  trough  from  the  locomotive  or  tender  allowed 
additional  water  to  be  picked  up  whilst  the  train 
was  running,  thus  making  possible  much  longer 
non-stop  runs.  First  applied  in  i860,  this  was 
rapidly  extended  to  most  British  and  some  Amer- 
ican and  French  main-line  railways.  In  1870 
locomotive  haulage  replaced  steel-rope  haulage 
of  trains  up  the  steep  gradient  from  Liverpool, 
and  Ramsbottom  designed  ventilating  extractor 
fans  to  remove  foul  air  and  smoke  from  the 
tunnel. 

In  1 87 1  he  retired  from  the  LNTVVR.  In  1883 
he  became  consulting  engineer  and  in  1885  a 
director  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Rail- 
way, where  he  was  responsible  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  their  Horwich  (Bolton)  loco- 
motive works  and  was  chairman  of  the  rolling- 
stock  and  locomotive  workshop  committees.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  Beyer,  Peacock,  &  Co., 
locomotive  builders,  a  firm  in  which  his  two  sons 
held  important  positions. 

A  modest  and  kindly  man,  he  took  a  great 
interest  in  technical  education  and  was  a  governor 
of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  where  in  1873  he 
endowed  the  Ramsbottom  scholarship  for  young 
men  in  the  locomotive  department  of  l.NWR.  I  le 
was  a  founder  member  of  the  Institution  of 
.Mechanical  Engineers  in  1847  and  its  president 
in  1870-1. 1  le  was  a  member  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  from  1 866  and  in  1 868  received 
the  honorary  degree  ofM.ljig.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Ramsbottom  died  20  May  1897  at 
his  home  in  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  and  was 
buried  in  Macclesfield  cemetery. 

\l'r(ia-edinp  ofllie  hisliliilion  of  Mechanical  Engincen,  vol. 
lii,  April  iH()7;  I .ocomolivc.  Railway  Carriage  and  IVagnn 
Ririew,  July  anil  August  1941;  11.  A.  V.  Hulleid,  The 
■Upmall Era,  1967.1  CiiORCii  \V.  Carpintir 

RAMSEY,     Frank     Plumpton     (1903- 1930), 
mathematician   ami   philosopher,   was   born   in 
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Cambridge  22  February  1903,  the  eldest  of  the 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Arthur  Stanley 
Ramsey,  president  (i.e.  vice-master)  and  math- 
ematics tutor  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
and  his  wife  Agnes  Mar\'  Wilson.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchester  College  (1915-20)  and  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge  (1920-3),  where  he  read 
mathematics,  winning  an  entrance  scholarship, 
becoming  a  senior  scholar  in  1 92 1  and  a  w rangier 
in  the  mathematical  tripos  in  1923.  In  1924  he 
became  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge 
(only  the  second  non-Kingsman  to  do  so),  and  in 
1926  a  university  lecturer  in  mathematics,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  death. 

His  main  interest  in  mathematics  was  in  its 
foundations,  his  'The  Foundations  of  Mathemat- 
ics' (1925)  being  the  culmination  of  the  reduction 
of  mathematics  to  logic  undertaken  in  the  Prin- 
cipia  Muthematica  (19 10-13)  of  Bertrand  (third 
Earl)  Russell  and  A.  N.  Whitehead  (qq.v.].  On 
mathematics  itself  he  published  only  eight  pages, 
in  'On  a  Problem  of  Formal  Logic'  (1928),  but 
this  subsequently  became  the  basis  of  a  whole 
branch  of  mathematics  known  as  Ramsey  theory. 

He  also  worked  on  economics,  encouraged  by 
his  friend  John  Maynard  (later  Baron)  Keynes 
[q.v.],  and  his  papers,  'A  Contribution  to  the 
Theory'  of  Ta.\ation'  (1927)  and  \\  .Mathematical 
Theory  of  Saving'  (1928),  started  two  flourishing 
branches  of  the  subject:  optimal  taxation  and 
optimal  accumulation.  Keynes  was  influential  in 
persuading  King's  to  make  him  a  fellow,  despite 
his  criticisms  of  Keynes's  >^/  Treatise  on  Prubability 
(1921)  culminating  in  his  'Truth  and  Probability' 
(1926),  the  classic  paper  that  laid  the  foundations 
for  modern  subjective  interpretations  of  prob- 
ability and  related  theories  of  games  and  decision 
making. 

His  real  vocation,  however,  was  philosophy, 
influenced  especially  by  Russell  and  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein  [q.v.],  whose  Tractatus  Lu^ico-Philu- 
sophicus  (1922)  he  translated  but  whose  Tractatus 
doctrines  he  later  persuaded  Wittgenstein  to 
abandon.  His  own  work  also  included  seminal 
articles  on  'Universals'  (1925),  'Facts  and  Propo- 
sitions' (1927),  'Knowledge'  (1929),  'Theories' 
(1929),  'Universals  of  Law  and  of  Fact'  (1928), 
and  'General  Propositions  and  Causalitv'  (1929). 
Most  of  these  papers  were  published  only  after 
his  death,  hrst  in  The  Foundations  of  Mathematia 
(193 1 ),  edited  by  his  friend  R.  B.  Braithwaite, 
and  later  in  his  Philosophical  Papers  (1990),  edited 
by  D.  H.  Mellor. 

His  philosophy  took  a  long  time  to  be  appreci- 
ated, partly  because  he  never  pushed  his  own 
work,  which  was  subsequently  overshadowed  by 
that  of  Wittgenstein.  He  was  a  quiet,  modest  man, 
easy  going  and  uninhibited,  with  a  loud  infectious 
laugh,  his  tolerance  and  good  humour  enabling 
him  to  disagree  strongly  without  giving  or  taking 
offence:  as  with  his  brother  Michael  (later  Baron 


Ramsey  of  Canterbur>),  whose  ordination  (he 
went  on  to  become  archbishop  of  Canterbun,) 
Frank,  as  a  militant  atheist,  regretted. 

He  was  tall  (sbi  feet  three  inches)  and  bulky, 
short-sighted,  wore  steel-rimmed  spectacles  and 
appeared  clumsy  but  was  in  fact  a  good  tennis 
player.  He  produced  his  remarkable  output  in 
four  hours  a  day — he  found  it  too  exacting  to  do 
more — in  the  mornings,  with  afternoons  and 
evenings  often  spent  walking  or  listening  to 
records.  He  listened  a  lot  to  classical  music,  both 
live  and  recorded,  and  was  a  keen  hill-walker. 

In  1925  he  married  Lettice,  daughter  of  Cecil 
Cantley  Baker,  a  land  agent.  They  had  two 
daughters.  He  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
19  January  1930,  following  an  operation  to  cure 
an  attack  of  jaundice. 

|F.  P.  Ramsey,  The  Futmdatiom  of  Mathematics,  cd.  R.  B. 
Braithwaite,  1931;  introduction  to  F.  P.  Ramsey,  Foun- 
dations, ed.  D.  H.  .Mellor,  1978;  contributions  to  'Belter 
than  the  Stars',  a  radio  portrait  of  Frank  Ramsey  by 
D.  H.  Mellor,  BBC  Radio  3,  27  February  1978;  per- 
sonal communications  from  .Margaret  Paul  (sister)  and 
Jane  Burch  (daughter).]  D.  H.  .Mf.llor 

RAMSEY,  William  (//.  13 23-1 349),  mason  and 
architect,  belonged  to  a  distinguished  architec- 
tural family  of  East  .Anglia,  descended  from  ten- 
ants of  the  abbot  of  Ramsey  at  Wyke  Fen  in  Well 
since  the  twelfth  century  (\.  B.  Whittingham  in 
Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  cxxvii,  pp.  285-9).  ^" 
1323-5  Ramsey  worked  as  a  mason  at  St 
Stephen's  chapel  in  Westminster  Palace,  but 
seems  to  have  been  identical  with  the  .Master  Wil- 
liam de  Ramesseye  in  charge  of  w  orks  at  Norwich 
Cathedral  in  1326-31.  In  London  in  1331,  he 
was  engaged  as  master  of  the  new  work  of  the 
chapter  house  and  cloister  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral 
by  June  1332,  and  was  to  press  on  to  completion, 
but  the  chapter  house  had  not  quite  been  finished 
in  1349.  Ramsey  was  one  of  four  masons  on  a 
commission  to  sur\ey  the  Tower  of  London  in 
1335,  and  on  i  June  1336  he  received  a  patent  as 
chief  mason  at  the  Tower  and  chief  sur\ eyor  of 
the  king's  works  south  of  'Trent  for  life,  at  one 
shilling  a  day  and  a  robe  everv  year.  For  two  years 
Ramsey  was  in  charge  of  repairs  at  the  Tower,  but 
was  able  to  continue  in  private  practice,  agreeing 
on  23  May  1337  to  advise  on  the  works  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral.  The  presbyter)  there  was  carried 
out  with  details  from  his  hand. 

F"rom  1337  onwards  Ramsey  was  also  in  charge 
at  St  Stephen's  chapel,  and  by  this  time  he  was  a 
wealthy  man.  In  1340  he  was  assessed  to  pay  £10 
towards  the  loan  of  £5,000  made  to  the  king  by 
the  city  of  London;  and  he  contributed  to  another 
loan  in  1346.  Early  in  1344  he  was  charged  with 
building  the  king's  new  'Round  Table'  at  Wind- 
sor Casde,  from  16  February  until  27  November; 
the  work  was  then  stopped,  and  later  abandoned 
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and  destroyed.  He  also  had  business  in  east  Kent, 
for  in  April  1345  arrangements  were  made  to 
hear  his  plea  against  the  abbot  of  St  Augustine's, 
Canterbur) ,  and  his  retainers,  said  to  have  carried 
awav  Ramsey's  goods  in  Reculver  and  assaulted 
Ramsey's  ser\ants. 

Further  works  at  \\  estminster  Palace  were 
entrusted  to  him  in  April  1346,  and  included  the 
final  stages  of  St  Stephen's  chapel,  and  he  was  to 
impress  masons  and  carpenters  for  Edward  Ill's 
expedition  against  France.  In  1347  Ramsey  was 
common  councillor  for  the  ward  of  Aldersgate  in 
London,  where  he  lived.  The  next  year  he  was 
bu}ing  propert}  in  Enfield,  Middlesex,  but  seems 
to  have  fallen  victim  to  the  Black  Death  on  3  June 
1349.  His  daughter  Agnes,  married  to  Robert 
Huberd,  citizen  and  mason  of  London,  carried  on 
her  father's  business  as  a  monumental  mason  and 
in  1358-9  was  paid  £106  i8s.  iid.  for  the  alabas- 
ter tomb  of  Queen  Isabella,  widow  of  Edward  II, 
set  up  in  the  church  of  the  London  Greyfriars. 

Ramsey,  as  shown  by  suniving  remains  and 
fragments,  was  the  originator  of  the  Perpendicu- 
lar style,  a  marked  advance  from  the  cur\'ilinear 
forms  current  before  1330.  To  him  initially  was 
due  the  greater  unit>  of  design  in  English  archi- 
tecture of  the  later  middle  ages. 

[J.  Haney,  English  Mediaeval  Architects,  1984.) 

John  Harvey 

RAWNSLEY,  Hardwicke  Drummond  (185 1- 
1920),  Anglican  priest  and  co-founder  of  the 
National  Trust,  was  born  18  September  1851  in 
Shiplake-on-Thames,  the  second  of  six  sons  and 
fourth  often  children  of  the  Revd  Robert  Drum- 
mond Burrell  Rawnsley,  rector  of  Shiplake,  and 
his  wife  Catherine  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Franklin  and  niece  of  the  Arctic  explorer  Sir  John 
Franklin  [q.v.].  Educated  at  Uppingham,  where 
he  gained  a  scholarship  and  won  prizes  for  ath- 
letics and  literature,  he  went  on  in  1870  to  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  I  lere  he  also  distinguished  him- 
self in  athletics  and  rowing.  He  received  a  third 
class  in  natural  .science  in  1874.  Under  the  tute- 
lage of  John  Ruskin  [q.v.]  he  joined  the  'Hinksey 
roadmendcrs',  and  through  him  was  later  intro- 
duced to  Octavia  I  lill  |q.v.]. 

Ordained  deacon  in  1875,  he  became  the  first 
chaplain  of  Clifton  College  Mission.  I  lis  success 
in  winning  the  confidence  of  the  people  m  one  of 
Bristol's  poorest  areas  paradoxically  led  to  his 
dismissal.  In  1877  he  was  ordained  priest  and  in 
1878  took  up  his  ministry  in  Wray-on-Winder- 
mcrc. 

Eliciting  the  support  of  Ruskin,  Octavia  Hill, 
and  (.Sir)  Robert  Hunter  |q.v.|,  solicitor  to  the 
Commons  PreserNaiion  Society,  in  1883  Rawns- 
ley successfully  spearheaded  the  campaign  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  railways  through  the 
Vale  of  Ncwiands  (IX-rwentwatcr)  and  Enner- 
dale.  'I'his  protest,  the  Hrst  of  numerous  cam- 


paigns to  protect  the  region,  led  to  his  foundation 
of  the  Lake  District  Defence  Society.  In  1883  he 
also  became  vicar  of  Crosthwaite  and  rural  dean 
of  Keswick,  where,  with  the  help  of  his  artistically 
talented  wife,  he  founded  the  Keswick  School 
of  Industrial  Arts.  His  far-sighted  ideas  on 
education  subsequently  led  to  the  foundation  of 
Keswick  High  School  as  an  experiment  in  coedu- 
cation, and  the  introduction  of  music  and  dance 
into  the  curriculum. 

From  1888  he  ser\'ed  on  the  new  Cumberland 
county  council,  opposing  the  construction  of 
roads  over  Lakeland  passes,  reducing  mining 
pollution,  and  organizing  the  proper  signposting 
of  footpaths.  His  persistence  and  single-minded 
determination  made  him  enemies,  and  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  granting  of  new  liquor  licences 
offended  vested  interests  and  lost  him  re-election 
in  1895.  Unabashed,  he  went  on  in  later  years  to 
inveigh  against  pornography  and  violence  in  the 
cinema.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  honorary 
canon  of  Carlisle  Cathedral  and  five  years  later 
declined  the  bishopric  of  Madagascar. 

Refining  ideas  which  Ruskin  had  been  the  first 
to  promulgate,  (Sir)  Robert  Hunter,  Octavia  Hill, 
and  Rawnsley  met  in  the  offices  of  the  Commons 
Preser\'ation  Societ)'  on  16  November  1893  and 
founded  the  organization  which,  eight  months 
later,  was  inaugurated  under  the  presidency  of 
Hugh  Lupus  Grosvenor,  first  Duke  of  Westmin- 
ster [q.v.],  as  the  National  Trust  for  Places  of 
Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty.  Rawnsley, 
honorary  secretary  until  his  death,  oversaw  the 
acquisition  of  large  areas  of  countryside. 

A  keen  traveller,  in  1 896  Rawnsley  was  sent  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent  to  cover  the  corona- 
tion of  the  tsar  in  Moscow,  and  three  years  later 
toured  the  eastern  states  of  the  USA  as  ambassa- 
dor for  the  National  Trust.  He  had  previously 
made  visits  to  Egvpt  and  the  Holy  Land  and 
undertaken  several  walking  and  painting  tours  in 
the  Alps  with  his  wife. 

In  19 1 2  he  was  appointed  honorar\  chaplain  to 
George  V,  having  organized  bonfire  celebrations 
for  Queen  Victoria's  jubilees  and  the  king's  cor- 
onation. In  1918  he  chaired  a  war  memorials 
committee  and  organized  nationwide  pyrotechnic 
displays  in  celebration  of  the  armistice. 

In  addition  to  pamphlets  and  articles  Rawnsley 
published  more  than  forty  books,  many  of  them 
about  the  life,  histor\,  and  literary  a.ssociations  of 
the  Lake  District,  and,  intlucnced  by  Alfred, 
Lord  Tennyson  and  William  \\  ordsworth  [qq.v.], 
a  vast  output  ol  poetry .  I  le  also  wrote  children's 
songs  and  rhymes.  I  lis  close  friendship  with  Bea- 
trix Potter  Iq.v.]  encouraged  her  to  publish  her 
earliest  books  and  later  to  become  a  generous 
donor  of  land  to  the  National  Trust. 

Rawnsley  was  impulsive,  eloquent,  irascible, 
and  mercurial,  with  a  stocky  figure,  piercing  blue 
eyes,  and  bristling  beard.  I  le  was  at  once  gentle, 
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compassionate,  and  amusing,  as  at  home  with  a 
fell  shepherd  as  with  royalty'. 

In  1878  he  married  Edith,  daughter  of  John 
Fletcher  of  Croft,  Ambleside.  They  had  one  son. 
Edith  died  in  December  19 16  and  seventeen 
months  later  Rawnsley  married  his  secretary', 
Eleanor  Foster,  daughter  of  William  Frederick 
Simpson  of  Grasmere.  There  were  no  children  of 
this  second  marriage.  Rawnsley  retired  from  the 
ministry  in  191 7,  died  at  Allan  Bank,  Grasmere, 
28  May  1920,  and  was  buried  in  Crosthwaite. 
Friars  Craig  in  Derwentwater  was  purchased  by 
public  subscription  and  given  to  the  National 
Trust  in  his  memory  in  1922. 

[Eleanor  F".  Rawnsley,  Canon  Rawnsley,  1923;  Graham 
Murphy,  Founders  of  the  National  Trust,  1987;  family 
papers;  private  information.]  Graham  Murphy 

REDMAN,  Henry  (/?.  1495-1528),  master 
mason,  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Redman  (died 
15 16),  a  working  mason  at  Westminster  Abbey 
and  master  there  from  1505  until  his  death,  when 
Henry  succeeded  him.  They  descended  from 
hereditary  riding-baiUffs  of  the  abbots  of  Ramsey 
by  a  serjeanty  dating  from  the  twelfth  century. 
Henry  worked  under  his  father  at  the  abbey  from 
1495,  but  from  1501  to  1506  was  building  the 
Observant  friary  in  Richmond,  Surrey,  by  con- 
tract along  with  a  brickmaker,  Robert  Nevill,  and 
Thomas  Binks,  carpenter.  The  partners  received 
over  £1,200  for  the  work. 

In  1509  Redman  visited  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, with  William  Vertue  [q.v.],  and  in  1511 
was  surety  for  Vertue's  performance  of  a  contract 
at  St  George's  chapel,  Windsor.  Chief  mason  at 
Westminster  Abbey  from  15 16,  he  was  also  mas- 
ter mason  of  the  chancel  of  St  Margaret's  church, 
buih  for  Abbot  John  Islip  [q.v.]  in  1516-23;  he 
also  designed  the  tower  and  porch.  Redman 
regularly  returned  his  weekly  pay  of  3s.  4d.  to  the 
fabric  fund.  In  15 16  he  was  associated  with  Ver- 
tue in  designing  new  works  at  Eton  College,  the 
west  range  and  Lupton's  tower,  but  early  in  1 5 1 5 
he  had  already  become  architect  to  Cardinal 
Thomas  Wolsey  [q.v.]  for  his  building  projects  at 
York  Place,  Westminster,  and  Hampton  Court. 
For  the  Crown  he  made  the  two  tilt-yard  towers 
at  Greenwich  from  15 16  and  on  12  September 
15 19  received  the  ofhce  of  king's  master  mason 
jointly  with  Vertue,  who  had  held  the  position 
since  15 10.  In  1520  Redman  also  became  chief 
mason  at  Windsor  Castle. 

After  Wolsey 's  surrender  of  Hampton  Court  to 
the  king  in  1525,  work  began  on  the  Cardinal's 
College  (now  Christ  Church)  in  Oxford,  where 
Redman  was  joint  master  with  John  Lebons  or 
Lubbyns  and  the  carpenter  Humphrey  Coke.  In 
March  1527  William  Vertue  died,  and  Redman 
was  sole  king's  mason  until  his  death  10  July 
1528.  The  next  day  it  was  reported  that  Henrv 
VIII  was  'sorr\  for  the  death  of  Mr  Redman  his 


mason'.  Redman  and  his  wife  Joan  (died  1531) 
were  considerable  benefactors  to  the  town  of 
Brentford,  Middlesex,  where  they  lived;  damaged 
brasses  in  Brentford  church  commemorate  them. 

(J.  Haney,  English  Mediaeial  Architects,  1984,  and 
Supplement,  1987.]  John  Harvf.y 

REED,  Sir  Andrew  (1837-19 14),  inspector- 
general  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary,  was  born 
in  Galway  town,  Ireland,  26  September  1837,  the 
only  son  and  third  of  the  four  children  (the  others 
of  whom  died  in  childhood  or  adolescence)  of 
John  Reed,  land  agent,  and  his  wife  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Adamson  of  Moate,  county 
Westmeath.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  three 
and  his  father  remarried.  He  attended  dame 
school  and  Erasmus  Smith's  School  in  Galway 
and  at  sixteen  he  was  earning  his  living  as  a  tutor. 
In  1856  he  won  a  science  scholarship,  which 
enabled  him  to  enter  Queen's  College,  Galway, 
from  which  he  obtained  an  LLB. 

In  1859  he  passed  the  examination  for  entry 
into  the  Irish  constabulary  as  an  officer  cadet  and 
went  to  Dublin  to  train  at  the  force's  depot  in 
Phoenix  Park.  Having  completed  all  his  examin- 
ations in  four  months,  instead  of  the  usual  six,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  sub-inspector  and, 
in  that  capacity,  between  i860  and  1868  he 
served  in  counties  Tipperary,  Donegal,  and  Kil- 
kenny, and  in  Belfast.  Late  in  1 868  he  w  as  invited 
by  Colonel  John  Stewart  Wood,  the  inspector- 
general  of  the  RIC,  to  become  his  private  sec- 
retary.  He  filled  this  position  for  eleven  years,  first 
under  Wood,  and  then  from  1876  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Lieutenant-Colonel  George  Hillier.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  found  time  to  study  law  and  in 
1873  was  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  At  Wood's 
request,  he  also  substantially  revised  the  RIC 
manual,  first  issued  in  1866,  and  produced  his 
own  The  Irish  Constable's  Guide,  which  was  to 
become  the  Irish  policeman's  Bible. 

In  1879  he  passed  the  examination  for  county 
inspector  and  was  appointed  to  Donegal.  With 
the  spread  of  the  land  war  to  that  county  in  1880, 
he  found  his  duties  increasingly  onerous  and 
dangerous.  In  June  1881  he  was  recalled  to  Dub- 
lin and  put  in  charge  of  the  RIC's  crime  division, 
with  the  task  of  both  preventing  and  solving  poli- 
tically inspired  crime.  He  was  thus  closely 
involved  in  investigating  many  of  the  spectacular 
crimes  of  the  period,  notably  the  Fenian  bombing 
campaign  of  the  early  1880s,  the  Phoenix  Park 
murders  of  May  1882,  and  the  Maamtrasna  mas- 
sacre of  .August  1882.  In  the  wake  of  Hillier 's 
retirement  in  1882,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
inspector-general  and  in  1884  he  became  one  of 
the  country's  four  new  divisional  magistrates, 
with  his  headquarters  in  Athlone. 

In  August  1885  he  was  selected,  over  the  heads 
of  two  more  senior  officers,  to  be  the  RIC's  new 
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inspector-general.  He  sened  in  the  position  till 
his  retirement  in  Aug:ust  1900,  the  year  he  was 
appointed  C\'0.  He  was  knighted  in  1889  and 
appointed  KCB  in  1897. 

He  was  the  only  inspector-general  without  a 
militar)  background;  the  only  one  to  rise  through 
the  ranks  from  a  cadetship;  and  the  only  one  with 
academic  and  legal  training.  He  thus  put  less 
emphasis  on  militar\  drill  and  weapons  training 
and  more  on  the  mastering  of  the  legal  and  tech- 
nical aspects  of  police  duties.  He  encouraged 
promotion  through  examination  rather  than 
seniorit) .  His  attempts  to  turn  RIC  men  from  sol- 
diers into  policemen  may  have  been  appropriate 
in  the  largely  peaceful  Ireland  of  the  1890s,  but 
when  the  RIC  was  called  upon  in  1919  to  resume 
its  militar>  character  in  order  to  defeat  the  IRA  it 
was  to  prove  unequal  to  the  task. 

In  1 867  he  married  Elizabeth  Mar\-  (died  1 9 1 3), 
only  daughter  of  Hamilton  Lyster  of  Croghan 
House,  Birr,  King's  countv-  (Offaly).  They  had  one 
son  and  three  daughters.  Their  son.  Captain 
Hamilton  Lyster  Reed  of  the  Royal  Artillen.-,  won 
the  V'C  at  the  battle  of  Colenso  in  1 899.  Reed  died 
at  his  home  in  Ailesburv'  Road,  Donnybrook, 
Dublin,  7  November  19 14,  having  spent  much  of 
his  retirement  travelling  in  Europe  and  America. 

[Sir  Andrew  Reed,  'Recollections  of  my  Life',  unpub- 
lished memoir,  191 1,  in  the  possession  of  Reed's  grand- 
son; information  from  relatives.] 

Elizabeth  Malcolm 

REEVES-SMITH,  Sir  George  (^.1858-1941), 
hotelier,  was  born  f.1858  in  Scarborough,  York- 
shire, the  son  of  George  Reeves-Smith,  some- 
time manager  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  His 
brother,  Henry  Reeves-Smith,  was  to  be  an  actor. 
Education  at  Brighton  College  and  early  appren- 
ticeship to  the  Bordeaux  wine  merchants,  Jean 
Calvert  &  Co.,  preceded  training  in  the  hotel 
industn'  and  appointment,  in  about  1890,  as 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Hotel,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  London.  By  1893  he  was  manager  of  the 
Berkeley  Hotel,  Piccadilly.  This  he  purchased  by 
forming  a  small  syndicate  in  1 897,  taking  for  him- 
self the  office  of  managing  director. 

Richard  D'Chly  Carte  [q.v.|,  founder  of  the 
Savoy  I  lotel,  sought  to  rebuild  his  management 
team  after  the  departure  of  Cesar  Ritz  and 
Auguste  Escoffier.  To  secure  the  services  of 
Reeves-Smith,  he  purchased  the  Berkeley  I  lotel 
in  I  goo  and  appointed  him  managing  director  of 
the  Savoy  Company.  I  le  held  this  office,  together 
with  that  of  vice-chairman  of  the  Savoy  Com- 
pany, from  19 1 6  until  his  death. 

His  style  of  management  was  precise,  for  he 
wa.s  aware  of  the  slightest  derogation  from  high 
Mandards  of  housekeeping  or  ser\ice;  yet  he  was 
innovative  and  capable  of  masterly  delegation. 
.Although  apparently  punctilious  and  consenative 
in  manner  and  dress,  he  had  a  shrewd  business 


appreciation  of  practical  detail  and  people's  tastes 
in  leisure  activities.  Some  idea  of  his  skill  may  be 
gained  from  Imperial  Palace  (1930),  a  novel  by 
Arnold  Bennett  [q.v.]  based  on  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  Savoy  and  its  chief  executive, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Reeves-Smith. 

Reeves-Smith  founded  the  Hotels  and  Res- 
taurants Association  (19 10)  and  was  chairman  of 
its  executive  (19 10-41)  and  of  its  council 
(193 1-4 1 ).  He  was  connected  with  several 
industry-wide  associations  and  committees,  as 
well  as  being  chairman  of  the  London  coronation 
accommodation  committee  (1937).  He  was 
involved  in  the  Preston  Hall  settlement  for  tuber- 
culous ex-sen  icemen  in  Aylesford,  Kent  (19 19- 
25)  and  the  British  sanatorium  in  Montana-Ver- 
mala,  Switzerland.  He  was  knighted  in  1938  for 
ser\ice  to  the  hotel  industry ,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
In  1939  he  became  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

In  1888  he  married  Maud,  daughter  of  Charles 
Hindle,  Brighton  hotelier.  They  had  a  son,  who 
was  killed  in  World  War  I,  and  a  daughter.  They 
lived  in  rooms,  first  in  the  Berkeley,  then  at  Clar- 
idge's.  Reeves-Smith  was  an  inveterate  buyer  of 
books,  and  it  was  said  that  he  bought  a  hotel  in 
Seaford,  Sussex,  to  accommodate  his  library.  He 
died  from  pneumonia  29  May  1941  in  his  rooms 
at  Claridge's. 

[Stanleyjackson,  TheSai'oy,  1964;  information  from  Sir 
Hugh  Wontner  and  the  Savoy  Group.]         Tom  Jaine 

REID,  Elisabeth  Jesser  (i  789-1 866),  anti- 
slavery  activist  and  founder  of  Bedford  College, 
was  born  25  December  1789  in  London,  the 
second  of  two  daughters  of  William  Sturch  [q.v.], 
a  wealthy  Unitarian  ironmonger,  and  his  wife 
Elisabeth.  In  1821  EHsabeth  the  daughter  mar- 
ried Dr  John  Reid,  physician  [q.v.],  from  a  Non- 
conformist family  in  Leicester;  he  died  thirteen 
months  later,  2  July  1822.  Mrs  Reid  used  her 
independent  income  to  practise  warm-hearted 
benevolence  and  was  soon  well-known  for  her 
ardent  altruism,  supporting,  for  example,  a 
scheme  of  Harriet  Martineau  [q.v.]  to  enable 
poor  people  in  the  Lake  District  to  buy  their 
own  houses.  She  befriended  many  .American 
abolitionists,  including,  during  the  \\  orld's  Anti- 
Slaver)  Convention  in  London  in  1840,  Ameri- 
can women  delegates,  such  as  1  Aicretia  .Mott,  who 
were  denied  the  floor  of  the  convention.  In  1853 
Mrs  Reid  gave  hospitality  to  I  larriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  who  had  come  to  England  to  speak  about 
slavery  at  private  gatherings  of  women,  and  in 
1 860  she  shared  her  home  with  Sarah  Redmond, 
the  first  black  woman  to  undertake  a  public  lec- 
ture tour  in  Britain  on  the  slaver>  question,  who 
later  studied  at  Bedford  (College. 

Klisabelh  Reid,  together  with  her  friends  Anna 
Jameson  |i|.v.|,  Julia  Smith  (aunt  of  I'lorence 
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Nightingale  and  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  Bodichon, 
qq.v.),  and  Harriet  Martineau,  form  'the  missing 
link'  in  the  history  of  the  self-emancipation  of 
Englishwomen  between  Mar\-  Wollstonecraft 
[q.v.]  and  the  Langham  Place  circle  of  the  late 
1850s.  A  college  for  women  had  been  Mrs  Reid's 
dream  from  childhood,  and  in  1849  she  put  up 
the  money  to  found  Bedford  College,  hoping  for 
hundreds  of  applications  but  in  fact  receiving  at 
first  only  a  few^  dozen,  including  those  of  her  own 
friends.  The  college  was  founded  as  a  radical, 
even  visionary  institution,  being  intended  to 
widen  women's  culture  and  thus  their  whole  lives, 
rather  than  merely  provide  vocational  training  for 
future  governesses.  Unlike  its  contemporary. 
Queen's  College,  Bedford  later  became  part  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  among  its  first  out- 
standing students  were  Barbara  Bodichon  and 
George  Eliot  [q.v.]. 

One  of  the  college's  most  innovatory  features 
was  the  composition  of  its  governing  body,  which, 
at  Mrs  Reid's  insistence,  included  three  'lady 
visitors' — the  first  time  that  any  British  institution 
had  women  sharing  officially  in  its  direction.  Mrs 
Reid's  religion  was  the  love  of  humanity  and  she 
found  it  hard  that  the  first  women's  college 
should  win  so  very  little  understanding  or  support 
at  its  outset,  especially  from  men.  Even  her  life- 
long friend,  Ilenry  Crabb  Robinson  [q.v.], 
thought  she  carried  'radicaHsm  to  a  romantic 
excess'  and  had  'bigoted  opinions  about  female 
education',  but  Julia  Smith  said  of  her:  'Her  fail- 
ures are  better  than  other  people's  successes.' 
She  played  a  vital,  pioneering  role  in  opening 
higher  education  to  British  women.  She  died  30 
March  1866  at  21  York  Terrace,  London.  She 
had  no  children. 

|Henr\  Crabb  Robinson,  Dicir\\  1869;  Edith  Morley, 
The  Life  and  Times  ufHenr\'  Cnibh  Robinson,  1935;  Mar- 
garet 'I'uke,  A  flislur)'  of  Bedford  College  fur  Women,  1939; 
Louis  Billington  and  Rosamund  Billington,  'A  Burning 
Zeal  for  Righteousness:  Women  in  the  British  Anti- 
Slavery  Movement,  1820-1860'  in  jane  Rendall  (ed.), 
Equal  or  Different,  1987.  |  Sybil  Oldhf.ld 

RENDEL,  Stuart,  Baron  Rkndei,  (1834-1913), 
industrialist,  politician,  and  philanthropist,  was 
born  in  Plymouth  2  July  1834,  the  third  son  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  James 
Meadows  Rendel,  FRS  |q.v.),  civil  engineer,  and 
his  wife  Catherine  Jane,  daughter  ofjames  I  larris 
of  Plymouth.  'l\vo  of  his  brothers  were  George 
W.  Rendel  and  (Sir)  Alexander  Rendel  (qq.v.]. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  in  1856  with  a 
fourth-class  degree  in  classical  studies.  In  1861 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  (Inner  Temple),  but 
before  long,  through  his  father's  association  with 
the  in\  entor  and  arms  manufacturer  \V .  G.  Arm- 
strong (later  Baron  Armstrong  of  Craigside,  q.v.), 
became  the  London  manager  of  .Armstrong's 
engineering  firm,  a  post  which  involved  business 


relations  with  foreign  governments.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  vice-chairman  of  the  company. 

In  1880  he  was  elected  Liberal  .\1P  for  Mont- 
gomeryshire and  he  held  the  seat  for  the  next 
fourteen  years.  His  victory  there  was  remarkable, 
because  he  had  no  Welsh  connections  and  the 
seat  had  long  been  monopolized  by  the  powerful 
local  family  of  WVnn,  a  member  of  which  he 
defeated.  He  spent  £1 2,000  on  the  elecdon  (to  his 
opponent's  £20,000),  and  thereafter  devoted,  on 
his  own  admission,  20  per  cent  of  his  annual 
expenditure  to  politics.  He  soon  became  known 
as  'the  member  for  Wales',  and  was  accepted  as 
leader  of  the  Welsh  Liberal  group  in  Parliament. 
Under  his  guidance  it  began  to  act  coherently, 
with  the  result  that  the  Liberal  leadership  was 
compelled  to  pay  more  attention  to  Welsh  causes. 

This  process  was  assisted  by  his  close  friend- 
ship with  W.  E.  Gladstone,  which  became  closer 
still  when  one  of  his  daughters  married  one  of 
Gladstone's  sons.  Sharing  Gladstone's  high 
churchmanship,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  reconciling  him  to  the  policy  of 
\\  elsh  disestablishment.  A  leading  opponent  of 
disestablishment.  Bishop  .A.  G.  Edwards  of  St 
Asaph  [q.v.],  later  wrote  of  Rendel  that  he  'read 
the  \V  elsh  character  in  its  strength  and  weakness', 
and  so  achieved  unity  and  discipline  within  the 
Welsh  party. 

He  gave  much  encouragement  to  the  rising 
generation  of  authentically  Welsh  politicians, 
among  whom  T.  E.  Ellis  [q.v.)  and,  above  all, 
David  Lloyd  George  (later  Earl  Lloyd-George 
of  Dwyfor)  were  outstanding.  Lloyd  George 
thought  very  highly  of  him  and  used  to  quote  with 
approval  his  dictum  that  in  politics  'there  are  no 
friendships  at  the  top'  (too  often  attributed  to 
Lloyd  George  himselO- 

Rendel  took  a  special  interest  in  Welsh  edu- 
cation and  culture.  I  le  deser\es  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  \\  elsh  Intermediate  Education  .Act  of 
1889;  and  from  1895  to  the  end  of  his  Me  he  was 
president  of  the  University  College  at  .Aberyst- 
wyth, to  which  he  regularly  contributed  £1,000  a 
year.  In  1898  he  presented  the  fine  site  overlook- 
ing Abery  stwy  th  on  which  the  National  Library  of 
\\  ales  was  built. 

Meanwhile,  on  Gladstone's  resignation  in 
1894,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Rendel,  of  Hatchlands  in  Byfleet,  county  Surrey. 
Hatchlands  was  his  English  estate,  but  he  also 
had  \  illas  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  in 
London  a  succession  of  grand  houses,  in  the  last 
of  which,  10  Palace  Green,  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens,  he  died  4  June  191 3. 

Rendel  was  a  shy  man,  but  confident  in  his 
views  and,  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  a  shrewd, 
witty,  and  charming  companion.  Had  he  been 
more  self-assertive  he  might  have  risen  higher  in 
politics,  but  in  his  chosen  field  he  made  good  use 
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of  his  wealth  and  talents.  A  portrait  of  him  by 
Charles  Thompson  hangs  in  the  council  chamber 
of  the  National  Libran.  of  Wales.  He  married  in 
1857  Ellen  Sophy,  daughter  of  William  Egerton 
Hubbard  of  Horsham,  Sussex,  brother  of  J.  G. 
Hubbard  (later  first  Baron  Addington,  q.v.).  She 
predeceased  him  by  a  year.  They  had  four 
daughters  but  no  son;  thus  on  his  death  the  peer- 
age became  extinct. 

[F.  E.  Hamer  (ed.),  The  Persotial  Papers  of  Lord  Rendel, 
193 1 ;  Kenneth  O.  Morgan,  Hales  in  British  Politics, 
i868-ig22,  1963;  A.  G.  Edwards, .Uf;«on«,  1927.] 

John  Grigg 

REUTER,  (Paul)  Julius  de,  Baron  (1816- 
1899),  news  agency  pioneer,  was  born  Israel  Beer 
in  Kassel,  Germany,  21  July  18 16,  the  third  son 
in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter  of 
Samuel  Levi  Josaphat,  provisional  rabbi  of  Kas- 
sel, and  his  wife  Bette  Sanders  of  Kassel.  Soon 
after  the  early  death  of  his  father  in  1829,  Israel 
appears  to  have  become  a  clerk  in  an  uncle's  bank 
in  Gottingen,  remaining  there  for  ten  years. 

He  eventually  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he 
changed  his  name  to  Reuter.  He  was  baptized  in 
the  Christian  religion  in  1844.  He  took  a  share  in 
a  bookshop  and  publishing  business,  but  the 
firm's  radical  pamphlets  may  have  incurred 
official  displeasure  and  Reuter  moved  to  Paris  in 
1848.  There  he  first  worked  as  a  translator  in  the 
news  agency  run  by  Charles  Havas,  who  w  as  later 
to  become  his  friend.  He  soon  switched  his  atten- 
tion to  bridging  the  100-mile  gap  between  the 
Franco-Belgian  telegraph  wire  which  ended  at 
Brussels  and  the  German  one  at  Aachen.  By  rent- 
ing pigeons  he  was  able  to  beat  the  mail  train  by 
several  hours,  but  by  Christmas  1850  the  gap  was 
finally  closed  and  his  ser\ice  became  redundant. 

Having  now  accumulated  a  small  amount  of 
capital  and  a  tiny  corps  of  agents  in  European 
cities,  Reuter  moved  to  London  in  1851  and  set 
up  an  office  in  the  Royal  Exchange  Buildings.  He 
made  use  of  the  new  Dover-Calais  cable  to  trans- 
mit information,  which  he  sold  to  clients,  bemeen 
the  London  and  Paris  stock  exchanges.  Although 
other  contracts  followed,  he  found  it  hard  to  sell 
a  wider  news  ser\'icc,  and  The  Times  was 
particularly  recalcitrant.  Evehtually  in  1858  he 
persuaded  \hc  Morning  Advertiser  anii  other  news- 
papers to  take  his  sen  ice  on  a  fortnight's  free 
trial.  This  was  a  success  and  at  last  even  7 he 
'Times,  under  pressure  from  rising  costs,  suc- 
cumbed. 

Reuter,  who  was  naturalized  in  1857,  energeti- 
cally expanded  and  developed  his  agency,  show- 
ing a  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  exclusive 
news  'beats'  and  using  new  cables  whenever  he 
could.  In  1865  he  broke  the  news  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination  several  hours 
ahead  of  any  rivals.  So  that  his  firm  could  lay  its 
own  line  to  (icrmany,  he  floated  Reuters  as  a 


£250,000  public  company  in  1865,  taking  the 
post  of  managing  director.  The  company  made  a 
large  profit  when  that  line  was  nationalized.  In 
1870  Reuter  formed  a  news  agency  cartel  with 
Havas  in  Paris  and  Wolff  in  Germany,  which  sur- 
vived until  the  1930s.  He  secured  his  most  spec- 
tacular coup  in  1872  when  he  won  a  concession 
from  the  shah  of  Persia  covering  the  exploitation 
of  all  industrial  and  mineral  rights.  Due  to 
reUgious  pressure  and  inter\'ention  from  Russia, 
this  was  soon  rescinded.  Reuter  retired  in  1878, 
handing  over  control  of  the  agency  to  his  son 
Herbert.  The  success  of  Renter's  agency  lay  in  its 
objectivit) ,  speed,  and  even-handed  treatment  of 
clients.  The  profits  of  the  news  business  were 
never  substantial  and  much  was  ploughed  back 
into  expansion. 

Adorned  with  lavish  side-whiskers,  Reuter, 
succinct  of  speech  but  a  superb  salesman,  was 
short  and  lively;  he  gazed  sharply  at  visitors 
through  pince-nez  spectacles.  A  strong  supporter 
of  the  British  empire,  he  ran  his  business  in 
patriarchal  fashion.  In  1 87 1  he  w  as  ennobled  by 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  In  189 1  Queen 
Victoria,  to  whom  Reuter  had  been  careful  to 
send  copies  of  important  cables,  allowed  him  to 
'enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  foreign  nobiHty  in 
Britain'. 

In  1845  he  married  Ida  Maria  Elisabeth  Cle- 
mentina, daughter  of  Sigismund  Matthaeus 
Magnus,  banker,  of  Bun,  Street,  St  Mar>  Axe  in 
the  City  of  London.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  1846.  Reuter 
died  25  February  1899  in  Nice,  France. 

[Graham  Storey,  Renters'  Centiiiy,  1951;  Reuters 
archives.]  Charlks  Wintour 

REVELSTOKE,  second  Baron  (i  863-1 929), 
merchant  banker.  [See  baring,  John.] 

RICHARD  OF  HALDINGHAM  {fl.  1260- 
1278),  cartographic  patron,  is  known  for  certain 
only  as  the  author  or  at  least  the  patron  of  the  late 
thirteenth-century  world  map  presened  in  1  Icre- 
ford  Cathedral.  Ihis  bears  an  inscription  in  its 
lower  left  corner  requesting  pra\  ers  tor  Richard  de 
Ilaldiugham  0  (or)  de  Lajford  who  made  and  drew 
(Jet  e  comptisse)  this  history  {cesi  eslorie).  I  lald- 
ingham  (later  I  loldingham)  is  a  hamlet  in  the  par- 
ish of  Lafford  (later  Sleafbrd),  Lincolnshire,  and 
Richard  is  described  as  of  either  place  in  order  to 
make  his  identity  clear  to  people  unacquainted 
with  llaldingham.  Lafford  is  a  prebend  of  Lin- 
coln Cathedral,  and  Richard  has  been  assumed  to 
be  also  identifiable  as  Richard  de  Bello  (of  Battle, 
probably  Battle  in  Sussex)  who  was  prebendary  of 
Lafford  in  1277  '>"'J  ^^ho  was  also  treasurer  of 
Lincoln  (Cathedral  by  October  1270,  until  at  least 
April  1278.  He  is  first  found  as  a  canon  of  Lin- 
coln in  1265;  he  died  4  November,  perhaps  in 
1278. 
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The  map  gives  some  prominence  to  Lincoln 
and  also  names  Lindsey  (meaning  either  the  later 
Lindsey  or  possibly  the  county  of  Lincoln),  and 
the  map's  patron  must  have  been  just  such  a  well- 
educated  man  with  Lincolnshire  connections  as 
Richard  de  Bello,  who  w  as  an  MA.  A  link  w  ith  the 
Augustinian  priory  of  Kirkham  (Yorkshire)  is  also 
suggested  by  the  presence  on  the  map  of  this 
religious  house  alone.  Although  the  map  has  very 
possibly  been  at  Hereford  since  the  later  middle 
ages,  and  certainly  since  1682,  Hereford  has  an 
inconspicuous  place  on  it  and  then  in  the  abbrevi- 
ated form  H'ford.  There  is  no  reason  to  associate 
Hereford  with  the  prebendary  of  Lafford,  the 
map's  putative  patron.  One  Richard  de  Bello  was 
canon  of  Hereford  from  1305  until  he  died  in 
1326,  as  well  as  being  canon  of  Sali.sbur\  from 
1298,  but  he  cannot  be  identified  with  his  name- 
sake, the  canon  of  Lincoln.  That  the  I  lereford 
canon  gave  the  map  to  I  lereford  remains  a  mere 
hypothesis;  his  ecclesiastical  career  was  linked 
rather  with  the  diocese  of  Salisbur\,  while  the  city 
of  Salisbury  is  not  included  on  the  map. 

World  maps  were  not  uncommon  room  fur- 
nishings in  royal  palaces  and  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions in  the  middle  ages;  one  is  listed  in  the 
mid-rwelfth-centur\  catalogue  of  the  library  of 
Lincoln  Cathedral.  Their  ultimate  source  is  maps 
from  Roman  imperial  times,  but  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  they  received  such  modifi- 
cations as  the  placing  of  Jerusalem  in  the  centre, 
as  on  the  I  lereford  map.  The  1  lereford  map  is 
datable  on  stylistic  and  palaeographic  grounds  to 
about  the  ven  late  thirteenth  centur> .  It  includes 
Conwy  and  Caernarfon,  whose  castles  were  only 
begun  in  1283  and  not  finished  until  1292,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  suggested  that  it  was  made 
over  a  period  of  years.  It  does  not  have  this 
appearance,  how  ever,  and  it  may  simply  be  a  copy 
that  updates  but  generally  reproduces  one  that 
was  written  in  about  the  1270s  by  or  for  Richard 
of  Haldingham. 

\.\.  B.  Emden,  Biogniphkal  Ra^ister  of  the  inivenity  uj 
Oxford,  vol.  i,  1^57;  N.  Denholm-^oung,  Collected 
Papers,  1969,  pp.  74-82;  V\ .  N.  Vates,  'The  .Authorship 
of  the  Hereford  .\lappa  .\lundi  and  the  Career  of 
Richard  de  Bello',  Transactions  of  the  Woolhupe  Satural- 
ists' Field  Club,  Herefordshire,  vol.  xli,  pt.  2,  1974;  J.  Le 
Neve,  Fasti  Ecclesiae Anglicanae,  /066-1  joo,  vol.  ill,  Lin- 
coln, compiled  by  D.  E.  Greenway,  1977,  pp.  20,  73; 
N.J.  Morgan,  Early  Gothic  Manuscripts,  vol.  ii,  i2§o- 
1285,  1988,  pp.  195-200. 1  Nigel  Rams-ay 

RICHARDS,  Sir  George  Henry  (182(^1896), 
sailor  and  hydrographer,  was  born  in  Antony, 
Cornwall,  13  January  1820,  the  eldest  of  three 
sons  and  second  of  four  children  of  Captain 
George  Spencer  Richards,  RN,  and  his  wife 
Emma  Jane,  daughter  of  Samuel  1  larv  ey. 

Richards  entered  the  Royal  Navy  in  1832  and 
in  1835  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  suney 
ship  Stdplitir,  ser\  ing  in  the  Pacific  under  Captain 


(Sir)  Edward  Belcher  [q.v.].  Belcher  was  by  repu- 
tation difficult  to  please,  and,  of  the  suneyors 
who  piloted  the  fleet  to  Canton  during  the  Opium 
war  of  1 840- 1,  Richards  alone  received  his 
praise.  In  1842,  as  lieutenant,  Richards  served  in 
the  suneying  brig  Philotnel  off  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  the  coast  of  South  .America.  He  com- 
manded the  P/iiluniePs  small-arms  men  at  the 
storming  of  the  forts  in  the  Parana  river,  .Argen- 
tina, in  1845,  and  was  promoted  commander. 

From  1847  to  1851  he  sened  under  Captain 
John  Lort  Stokes  [q.v.j,  sur\eying  the  coasts  of 
New  Zealand,  sometimes  from  open  boats.  In 
1852  he  sened  again  under  Belcher,  this  time  in  a 
voyage  to  the  .Arctic  in  search  of  the  vanished 
expedition  led  by  Sir  John  FrankUn  [q.v.].  No  sign 
of  Franklin  was  found,  despite  a  number  of 
prodigious  sledge  journeys,  including  one  by 
Richards  which  lasted  for  ninety  -three  days.  He 
was  promoted  captain  in  1 854.  Between  1 856  and 
1863  he  carried  out  sur\eys  of  the  coasts  of 
British  Columbia.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  hyd- 
rographer to  the  Royal  Navy  in  succession  to 
Rear-Admiral  John  Washington  [q.v.]. 

Among  his  innovations  was  the  provision  of 
charts,  bound  up  as  atlases,  for  the  use  of  officers 
in  Her  .Majesty's  ships,  in  addition  to  those 
specialh  provided  for  the  ship's  navigation,  w  hich 
were  rarely  seen  by  officers  other  than  the  captain 
and  the  navigator.  1  le  also  organized  the  compila- 
tion and  publication  of  charts  showing  the  pre- 
vailing winds  and  currents  for  each  quarter  of  the 
year. 

In  1869  Richards,  with  Colonel  Clarke,  RE, 
took  soundings  along  the  length  of  the  Suez 
canal,  then  about  to  be  opened  to  navigation,  and 
surveyed  Port  Said  and  its  approaches. 

Following  the  successful  laying  of  an  Atlantic 
submarine  cable  from  the  Great  Eastern  in  1866, 
British  ships  began  laying  cables  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Na\al  suneying  ships  pioneered  the 
way,  taking  soundings  along  the  proposed  routes 
and  sampling  the  seabed:  these  activities  led  to  a 
surge  of  interest  in  the  scientific  exploration  of 
the  sea.  Richards  used  his  influence  with  the 
Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fellow  (1866),  to 
arrange  for  scientists  to  sail  in  his  ships  on  ocean- 
ographic  cruises  from  the  Faroe  channel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  results  induced  the 
Royal  Society  to  form  a  circumnavigation  com- 
mittee, to  explore  the  depths  of  the  three  great 
oceans  by  sounding,  dredging,  and  taking  water 
temperatures.  In  1872  the  steam  conette  Chal- 
lenger, with  scientists  chosen  by  the  Royal  Society 
on  board,  set  out  on  a  scientific  voyage  of  three 
years. 

Richards  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1870, 
and  became  CB  in  1871.  He  retired  as  hydro- 
grapher in  1874,  and  became  managing  director 
of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  .Maintenance 
Company,  which  laid  76,000  miles  of  submarine 
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cables  under  his  guidance.  He  was  knighted  in 
1 877,  and  in  the  same  year  became  a  vice-admiral 
on  the  retired  list. 

In  1847  he  married  Mar\,  daughter  of  Captain 
Richard  Young,  RE.  They  had  four  daughters 
and  four  sons,  the  eldest,  George,  becoming  a 
rear-admiral.  Mar\  died  in  1881;  in  1882 
Richards  married  Alice,  daughter  of  the  Revd 
Robert  Tabor  of  Cheam  School;  there  were  no 
children.  Richards  died  in  Bath  14  November 
1896. 

[L.  S.  Dzwson,  .Memoirs  of  Hydrography,  1885;  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Societ}\  iSg"];  Illustrated  London  .\etvs,  28 
November  1896  (portrait);  information  from  Mrs  H.  C. 
Miers  (granddaughter).]  G.  S.  Ritchif 

RICHARDSON,  Charles  (1814-1896),  civil 
engineer,  was  born  at  Capenhurst  Hall  near 
Chester  14  .August  1814,  the  third  son  of  Richard 
Richardson,  JP,  a  deputv  lieutenant  for  Cheshire, 
who  died  w  hen  Charles  was  six  years  old,  and  his 
wife  Dorothea.  He  was  educated  privately  in 
England  and  France,  and  then  at  Edinburgh 
University  which  he  left  in  1833.  From  his 
earliest  years  he  showed  exceptional  abilit\-  in 
mechanics  and  a  natural  talent  for  engineering, 
which  his  mother  in  particular  did  much  to  foster. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Isambard  K.  Brunei  [q.v.]  who  employed  him  on 
the  Thames  tunnel  and  on  some  sections  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  In  1858  he  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  under  Brunei  of  the 
Bristol  and  South  Wales  Union  Railway,  which 
was  to  involve  a  ferr\  crossing  of  the  river  Severn. 
After  the  death  of  Brunei  in  1859  he  was  pro- 
moted engineer-in-chief,  and  it  was  while  work- 
ing on  the  ferrv  piers  in  1862-3  that  the  idea  of 
the  Severn  railway  tunnel  came  into  his  mind. 

Although  the  tunnel  was  at  first  rejected  on  the 
grounds  of  cost,  eventually  in  1872  the  Severn 
Tunnel  Bill  was  passed  by  Parliament  and  con- 
struction began  the  following  year.  In  October 
1879  the  headings  from  the  English  and  Welsh 
sides  were  only  138  yards  apart  when  a  great 
inrush  of  water  occurred,  and  the  work  was 
brought  to  a  stand.still.  It  was  the  end  of  1881 
before  the  most  strenuous  efforts  of  the  engin- 
eers, contractors,  and  divers  enabled  the  tunnel  to 
be  pumped  dr\  and  work  to  continue.  At  the  end 
of  1886  the  tunnel  was  opened  to  pas.senger  and 
goods  traffic;  it  was  more  than  four  miles  long  and 
its  construction  occupied  almost  fourteen  years, 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  £2  million.  In  spite  of  some 
bickering  and  belittling  ot  Richardson  at  the  time, 
it  was  later  acknowledged  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  credit  for  its  successful  completion 
belonged  to  him. 

Richardson  was  the  inventor  of  the  canc- 
•ipliccd  cricket  bat  and  a  catapult  for  bowling 
which  wa.s  successfully  used  tor  many  years.  I  le 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Cnil 


Engineers  in  1875;  in  his  later  years  he  wrote 
three  papers  on  the  Severn  tunnel,  one  on 
'arches',  and  one  on  the  disposal  of  sewage.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  died  in  Bristol  10  February 
1896. 

[T.  \.  Walker,  The  Severn  Tunnel:  its  Construction  and 
Diffinillies,  1872-1887,  1888;  Proceedings  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxxiv,  1896,  pp.  417-19; 
Engineering,  vol.  Ixi,  1896,  p.  219;  \.  \V.  Metcalfe, 
unpublished  memoir,  DNB  archives,  Bodleian  Librarv, 
Oxford.)  RO.NALD  .\1.  BiRSF. 

RICHARDSON,  Dorothy  Miller  (i 873-1 957), 
novelist,  journalist,  and  translator,  was  born  17 
May  1873  in  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  the  third  of 
four  daughters  (there  were  no  sons)  of  Charles 
Richardson,  grocer  and  tradesman,  of  Abingdon, 
and  his  wife  Mar\  Miller,  daughter  of  Edward 
Taylor,  manufacturer,  of  East  Coker,  Somerset. 
She  attended  schools  in  Abingdon  and  Worthing, 
where  the  family  settled  in  1880.  In  1883  the 
Richardsons  moved  to  Putney.  There  Dorothy 
was  educated  first  by  a  governess  and  then  in  the 
intellectually  stimulating  environment  of  South- 
borough  House,  which  provided  the  only  formal 
education  she  valued  in  retrospect. 

Charles  Richardson's  aspirations  to  rise 
socially  and  live  the  life  of  an  intellectual  gentle- 
man, combined  with  his  unwise  investments,  led 
the  family  into  bankruptcy.  Dorothy  thus  had  to 
start  earning  her  own  living  when  she  was  seven- 
teen. In  1 89 1  she  taught  at  a  finishing  school  in 
Hanover  for  six  months  and,  after  her  return  to 
England,  at  a  school  in  Finsbur>  Park.  Finding 
teaching  too  confining,  she  gave  up  a  post  as  a 
governess  in  1895.  Her  parents,  who  had  been 
forced  to  sell  their  house  in  London,  had  moved 
to  Chiswick  in  1893.  Mar\  Richardson,  who  suf- 
fered from  depressions,  committed  suicide  in 
November  1895  during  a  stay  in  Hastings  with 
her  daughter  Dorothy. 

In  1896  Dorothy  Richardson  moved  to 
Bloomsburv',  earning  a  meagre  living  as  an  assist- 
ant to  a  Ilarley  Street  dentist.  In  London  she 
showed  an  interest  in  various  political,  feminist, 
philosophical,  and  religious  avant-garde  move- 
ments of  her  time.  She  was  a  close  friend  of  1 1.  G. 
Wells  [q.v. I,  with  whom  she  also  had  a  brief  affair, 
and  who,  amongst  others,  encouraged  her  to 
write.  I  laving  suffered  a  breakdow  n,  she  gave  up 
her  job  in  1907  and  spent  some  time  in  Sussex. 
There  she  ielt  attracted  to  (Quakerism,  which 
became  the  topic  of  her  first  two  books,  published 
in  19 1 4.  From  1907  Richardson  devoted  herself 
lo  a  journalistic  career,  publishing  periodical 
articles  on  topics  which  ranged  from  literature 
and  politics  to  dentistry,  as  well  as  reviews, 
sketches,  short  stories,  and  poems.  .She  began  to 
write  fiction  in  191 2  while  staying  in  Cornwall 
with  friends.  I'.leven  books  of  her  best -known 
work,  /'ilf(riin(if;i;  were  published  between  191 3 
and  i<)38;  the  first  collected  edition  of  all  thirteen 
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volumes  of  this  novel  appeared  posthumously  in 
1967. 

Pilgrimage  pro\ides  an  impressionistic  account 
of  the  central  character  Miriam  Henderson, 
which  is  modelled  on  the  author's  own  migrator) 
life  between  1891  and  191 5.  Plunging  into  Mir- 
iam's multi-layered  consciousness,  Richardson 
narrates  everything  through  the  mind  of  her  her- 
oine, thereby  frequently  sacrificing  form  and 
selectivity',  which  she  considered  to  be  character- 
istics of  male  writing.  Due  to  her  innovaton'  use 
of  the  stream-of-consciousness  technique,  she 
has  often  been  juxtaposed  with  James  Joyce  and 
A.  Virginia  Woolf  [qq.v.],  who  claimed  that 
Richardson  had  imented  'the  psychological  sen- 
tence of  the  feminine  gender'. 

In  19 17  Dorothy  Richardson  married  the  con- 
sumptive artist  ./\lan  Odle,  fifteen  years  her 
junior,  whom  she  looked  after  until  his  death  in 
1948,  spending  half  the  year  in  London  and  half 
in  Cornwall.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Odle, 
bank  clerk.  I'here  w  ere  no  children  of  the  mar- 
riage. Dorothy  Richardson  died  in  a  nursing 
home  in  Beckenham,  Kent,  17  June  1957. 

(John  (k)wper  Powys,  Dnrotliy  M.  Riiiitinlsuu,  1931; 
John  Rosenberg,  Dorolhy  Richardson:  the  Genius  the}'  For- 
got, 1973;  Gloria  G.  Fromm,  Dorothy  Richardson:  a  Bio- 
graphy, 1977;  obituaries  in  The  limes  and  Manchester 
Guardian,  18  June  1957!  Susannk  P.  Stark 

RIDDELL,  Maria  Woodley  (i  772-1 808),  poet, 
was  born  in  England  4  November  1772,  the  si.xth 
of  seven  children  and  youngest  of  three  daughters 
of  William  Woodley,  a  West  Indian  plantation 
owner,  twice  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
Leeward  Islands,  and  his  wife  Frances  Payne. 

Maria  first  demonstrated  her  literar>  bent  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  jousting  in  verse  w  ith  Joseph 
Jekyll  [q.v.],  a  noted  wit  twice  her  age;  her 
'Inscription  on  an  Hermitage',  written  during  a 
stay  in  the  Caribbean  in  1788,  displays  real  poeti- 
cal maturity.  In  the  course  of  a  second  visit, 
1 790-1,  she  composed  her  Voyages  to  the  Madeira, 
ami  Leeward  Caribbean  Isles:  with  Sketches  of  the 
Natural  History  of  these  hiamis  (Edinburgh,  1792; 
Salem,  1802),  published  with  the  help  of  William 
Smellie  [q.v.],  who  praised  its  'science,  minute 
obser\'ation,  [and]  accurate  description'.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Burns  [q.v.],  to  whom 
she  owed  her  introduction  to  Smellie,  began  in 
Dumfries  in  late  1791.  Despite  the  'Rape  of  the 
Sabines'  episode  during  Christmas  1793,  when  a 
drunken  Burns  may  have  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  propriety  towards  his  hostess,  and  notwith- 
standing the  lampoons  with  which  he  requited  his 
subsequent  exile  from  her  house,  the  intimate 
friendship  that  Burns  formed  with  this  'really 
first-rate  woman'  sunived  its  year-long  breach. 
She  wrote  a  highly  perceptive  appreciation  of 
Burns's  character  in  the  Dumfries  Journal  (August 
1796)  and  collaborated  energetically  with  Burns's 


biographer,  James  Currie — thereby  also  effec- 
tively protecting  her  ow  n  interests  and  reputation. 

She  left  Scotland  in  1797  for  London,  where 
she  remained  until  granted,  in  1803,  apartments 
in  I  lampton  Court  Palace.  Intelligent,  beautiful, 
and  widely  read  in  four  languages,  she  cultivated 
men  of 'unquestionable  genius'  like  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  and  IIenr\  FuseH  [qq.v.],  whom  she 
compared  with  Burns:  his  'Lament  for  Maria' 
(1809?)  was  probably  written  in  response  to  her 
death.  Other  literati  who  frequented  her  soirees 
included  Sir  James  .Mackintosh,  Samuel  Rogers, 
and  'Conversation'  Richard  Sharp  [qq.v.].  Her 
only  other  published  work  was  The  Metrical  Mis- 
cellany (1802,  2nd  edn.  1803),  an  anthology  of 
fugitive  verse  by  contemporan.  celebrities,  in 
which  she  also  published  rwent\  of  her  own 
poems  (including  the  hitherto  uncounted  prefa- 
tory' verses  of  1802  by  'The  Editor').  Of  her  pro- 
lific correspondence,  little  beyond  that  with 
William  Roscoe  (q.v.)  and  James  Currie  has  sur- 
\ived.  Her  portrait  by  Lawrence  (1806)  hangs  at 
Kingston  Lacy,  Dorset. 

She  married,  firstly,  16  September  1790,  on  St 
Kitts,  Lieutenant  (on  half  pay)  Walter  Riddell 
(i 764-1 802),  widower,  a  plantation  owner  on 
•Antigua,  second  son  of  W  alter  Riddell  of  New  - 
house,  a  well-connected  Dumfriesshire  mer- 
chant, whose  other  son,  Robert  of  Glenriddell, 
was  a  noted  antiquary  and  friend  of  Burns.  Two 
daughters,  .Anna  .Maria  (1791-1859)  and  Sophia 
(1792-1797),  were  born  of  the  marriage.  Walter 
departed  for  .Antigua  in  1796,  where  he  died.  She 
married,  secondly,  in  1808,  an  officer  of  dra- 
goons, Phillips  Lloyd  Fletcher  (i 782-1 863),  of 
Gw  ernhaylod,  Ellesmere,  Flintshire.  She  died  1 5 
December  1 808  in  Chester  and  was  buried  in  the 
Fletcher  family  vault  at  Overton. 

|H.  S.  Gladstone,  'Maria  Riddell,  the  Friend  of  Bums', 
Transactions  of  the  Dumfries  and  Gallow  Antiquarian 
Society,  1915;].  C.  Kwing  (ed.),  'Maria  Riddell's  Letters 
to  James  Currie',  Bums  Chronicle,  1920-4;  John  .\1. 
Wood,  Robert  Bums  and  the  Riddell  Family,  1922;  .Angus 
.Macnaghten,  Bums'  Mrs.  Riddell,  1975;  D.  H.  Wein- 
glass,  "The  Painter's  Muse:  Henry  Fuseii  and  Maria 
Riddel!',  Gazettedes Beaux-Arts,  1 978;  MS  letters,  Roscoe 
papers,  Liverpool  City  Libraries;  .\1S  poems,  Osborn 
Collection,  Yale.)  D.  H.  Weinglass 

RIGBY,  Christopher  Palmer  (1820- 1885), 
consul  in  Zanzibar  and  major-general,  was  born 
18  January  1820  at  Vately  Lodge,  Yately,  Hamp- 
shire, the  youngest  son  and  sixth  child  of  a  family 
of  eight  of  Tipping  Thomas  Rigby  (1774-1862), 
barrister  and  recorder  of  \\  allingford,  and  his 
wife  .Ann  Eliza  Cousins.  Educated  at  .Abingdon 
Grammar  School  (183 1-3)  and  at  the  East  India 
Company's  military  seminary  at  .Addiscombe 
House  (1834-5),  Rigby  commenced  his  military 
career  in  1836  as  an  ensign  in  the  5th  Regiment 
of  Native  Infantry  stationed  in  Poona.  He 
remained  in  India,  except  for  a  posting  in  Aden 
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from  1840  to  1843,  until  1850 — with  one  leave  in 
England.  During  those  years  of  ser\ice  overseas 
he  acquired  fluency  in  eight  oriental  and  African 
languages,  and  wrote  a  number  of  erudite  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Bombay 
Geographical  Societ\\ 

Rigby  returned  to  Bombay  in  April  1854  and 
soon  afterwards  was  appointed  president  of  the 
examination  committee  for  native  languages — his 
latest  recreation  being  the  study  of  Turkish.  At 
this  period  relations  between  Persia  and  Britain 
were  worsening  on  account  of  Afghanistan. 
Accordingly,  in  September  1854  Britain  dis- 
patched an  expeditionar\  held  force  to  the  Per- 
sian port  of  Bushire,  with  Rigby  as  interpreter 
and,  later,  superintendent  of  police — with  him- 
self the  only  policeman  in  the  town. 

.After  returning  to  Bombay  early  in  1 858  he  was 
appointed  the  East  India  Company's  agent  in  Zan- 
zibar and  British  consul,  the  previous  consul  hav- 
ing died  at  his  post  thirteen  months  previously.  On 
27  July  1858,  the  day  of  his  arrival  in  Zanzibar, 
Rigby  called  on  the  sultan,  Majid  bin  Sa'id  al- 
BuSa'idi,  aboard  his  flagship  and  was  given  a  royal 
salute.  The  sultanates  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar  had 
recently  been  separated  by  the  terms  of  the  Can- 
ning award,  but  Majid's  position  remained 
insecure;  in  1859  his  half-brothers  Thuwayn  of 
Muscat  and  Barghash,  who  was  to  succeed  .\lajid 
as  sultan,  attempted  to  capture  Zanzibar.  I  low- 
ever,  at  Rigby's  instance,  the  Royal  Nz\\  afforded 
Majid  the  necessary  support  and  the  insurrection 
failed,  Barghash  being  sent  to  Bombay  where  he 
was  compelled  to  remain  for  eighteen  months. 

WTiile  ser\'ing  in  Zanzibar  Rigby  met  and 
assisted  several  celebrated  explorers:  Sir  Richard 
Burton  (who  was  to  be  accused  by  Rigby  of  with- 
holding payment  from  porters  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  to  Lake  Tanganyika — an 
accusation  which  was  denied  by  Burton),  J.  II. 
Speke,  and  David  Livingstone  [qqv.].  In 
particular,  he  befriended  James  .A.  Grant  [q.v.]. 
Rigby's  predecessor  in  Zanzibar,  Atkins 
I  lamerton,  had  signed  a  treaty  with  Majid's 
father  in  1845;  this  restricted,  but  did  not  abol- 
ish, the  East  African  slave  trade.  Rigby  worked 
with  ardour  to  suppress  trafHcking  in  slaves  and 
his  efforts  to  enforce  the  1845  f^-'^ty  were  unre- 
mitting. Furthermore,  he  ordered  the  emanci- 
pation of  all  slaves  in  the  possession  ol  British 
suhjcct.s  residing  in  Zanzibar;  it  is  estimated  that 
he  emancipated  8,000  up  to  the  time  ol  his 
leaving  Zanzibar. 

In  1 86 1  the  Bombay  government  published 
Rigby's  Report  on  the  /.anzihar  Dominions,  a  com- 
prehensive and  inlormative  suney  of  the  sultan- 
ate. On  5  September  1861  Rigby  left  Zanzibar  on 
grounds  oi  ill  health  and  returned  to  England.  In 
Januarv  1864  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for 
the  selliemeni  of  boundary  disputes  between  the 
Ktates  of  Baruda  and  Jamnagar.  Rigby  resigned 


from  the  army  in  August  1867  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  lost  all 
his  savings  in  the  collapse  of  the  Oriental  Bank. 
In  June  1867,  in  London,  Rigby  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Charles  Prater,  esquire. 
They  had  two  sons  (one  of  whom  was  killed  in 
action  near  Armentiercs  in  191 5)  and  two 
daughters  (one  of  whom  died  in  infancy).  Their 
daughter  Lillian  (1875-1949)  was  a  disciple  of 
Albert  Schweitzer,  his  hrst  British  helper  at  Lam- 
barene,  and  the  English  translator  of  his  philoso- 
phical lectures.  Rigby  derived  much  pleasure 
from  his  family  and  the  company  of  friends.  .A 
photograph  of  him,  taken  by  Grant  in  Zanzibar 
and  dated  i860,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societ\\  Rigbv  died  in  London  14 
April  1885. 

(India  Office  records,  India  Office  Libran,,  London; 
The  Times,  1 6  April  1885;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Soeiet)',  vol.  vii,  part  6,  1885;  C.  E.  B.  Russell 
(Lillian  Rigby)  (ed.),  General  Rigk\\  Zanzibar  and  the 
Slave  Trade,  1935. |  P.J.  L.  Fr.^nkl 

RIPLEY,  Dorothy  (i  767-1 831),  missionar>,  was 
born  24  April  1767  in  Whitby,  Yorkshire,  the 
second  daughter  in  the  large  family  of  Dorothy 
and  William  Ripley  of  Whitby.  Her  father  was  a 
master  mason  and  a  leading  local  Methodist.  She 
learned  to  pray  at  two  or  three,  and  felt  chosen  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  from  eleven. 
Her  teenage  years  were  turbulent,  marked  by  a 
suicide  attempt  and  (the  next  year,  1784)  the 
death  of  her  beloved  father.  .\\.  about  twenty,  on 
her  way  'to  meeting',  she  encountered  a  group  of 
sailors  who  had  just  stripped,  tarred,  and  feath- 
ered a  beautiful  girl  'ruined  by  a  snare'.  Ripley 
'became  ser\ant  to  this  miserable  female',  helped 
her  on  with  borrowed  clothes,  'lifted  up  my  eyes 
to  I  leaven,  and  asked,  W  hy  is  this  not  me  Lord?' 
In  her  later  prison  visiting  she  always  sought  out 
prostitutes  for  kindness. 

In  1802,  already  a  minister  for  ten  years,  she 
set  out  to  preach  to  'Ethiopia's  children'  living 
under  'base  tyranny'  in  'the  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica'. Several  times  she  returned  home  because  of 
illness,  but  never  lor  long.  She  maintained  links 
with  the  (Quakers  but  made  a  point  ol  religious 
independence:  'As  I  am  not  a  member  of  any 
community,  no  society  can  answer  for  ni\  irregu- 
lar conduct.'  She  valued  herself  on  being  self- 
supporting,  'enabled  to  pay  my  own  expenses 
many  times,  at  Inns,  by  printing'.  At  Chester  in 
England  in  October  1807  she  spent  two  days 
editing  a  slim  volume  of  letters  addressed  to  her 
by  'Several  Africans  and  Indians',  including  a 
black  bishop,  proto-feminist  Indian  women,  and 
a  convicted  felon. 

In  New  ^ork  in  1810  she  issued  her  Exlniordi- 
nar)'  (Conversion,  and  Relifiious  I'.xperience  .  .  .  with 
her  First  Toyage  and  Travels  in  Imerica,  calling  it 
'vol.  i';  she  reprinted  it  in  London  in  1817,  but 
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never  got  round  to  a  second  volume.  A  similar 
work  prepared  for  the  press  soon  after  this  one 
appeared  only  in  1819,  in  Philadelphia,  as  The 
Bank  of  Faith  and  Works  United.  That  year  she  also 
published  an  account  of  a  nineteen-year-old 
woman  executed  for  arson.  Her  memoirs  in 
jauntv  verse  {W  Hymn  from  my  Nativity',  written 
1819)  and  prose  (written  late  1 821,  in  Mythe  near 
Tewkesbun.)  appeared  together  at  Bristol  as  An 
Address  to  all  in  Difficulties.  A  second,  revised  and 
expanded  edition  of  The  Bank  (Whitby,  1822) 
earned  a  passage  to  the  southern  states  of  Amer- 
ica, her  ninth  Atlantic  crossing.  On  yet  another, 
from  New  York  to  France  in  1826,  she  found 
time  to  write  a  preface  to  her  father's  recently  dis- 
covered memoirs,  published  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827. 

Ripley's  texts  reflect  the  contradictions  of  her 
career.  The  language  of  her  faith  and  preaching  is 
other-worldly,  yet  she  is  deeply  concerned  with 
social  issues  and  the  roots  of  crime  and  po\  erty . 
She  is  selfless  in  religious  commitment,  yet 
delights  in  displaying  herself  in  print  as  a  spiritual 
heroine.  Dorothy  Ripley  died  23  December  1831 
in  Mecklenburgh,  \  irginia.  She  was  unmarried. 

I  Dorothy  Ripley,  The  Batik  oj  Faith  and  Works  Lulled, 
Philadelphia,  181 9,  and  The  Exlraurdinary  Conversion, 
and  Religious  Experience  of  Dorothy  Riple),  1810;  Joseph 
Smith,  A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Friends '  Books,  1 867 .  | 

IsoBFL  Grlndy 

RIVERS,  William  Halse  Rivers  (1864-1922), 
psychologist  and  anthropologist,  was  born  12 
March  1864  in  Luton,  near  Chatham,  Kent,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  I  lenrv  Frederick  Rivers,  curate,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Hunt.  He  was  educated  at  ionbridge 
School  and  at  St  Bartholomew's  I lospital,  Lon- 
don. When  he  received  the  B.\l  and  .\1RCS  in 
1886,  he  was  the  youngest  medical  graduate  in 
the  historv  of  the  hospital.  I  le  became  .\ID  in 
1889  and'FRCP  in  1899. 

After  working  in  London  hospitals  for  seven 
years,  in  1897  he  became  university  lecturer  in 
psycholog)  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1902  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College.  In  1907  he 
was  appointed  to  the  newly  established  lecture- 
ship of  physiology  and  experimental  psychologv 
and  made  director  of  the  universit>'s  new  psy- 
chology laboratory ,  the  hrst  of  its  kind  in  Great 
Britain. 

Rivers  was  interested  in  the  relation  between 
mind  and  body.  His  most  famous  experiment  was 
conducted  between  1903  and  1907  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  Cambridge  neurologist,  (Sir) 
I  lenr>  Head  [q.v.].  I  lead  severed  two  of  the  cuta- 
neous ner^es  in  his  left  forearm  and  sutured  the 
ends  together.  He  and  Rivers  then  spent  four 
years  mapping  the  recover)  of  senson  perception 
in  Head's  arm.  His  slightly  later  work  on  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  caffeine  on  fatigue  was 


also  one  of  the  first  experiments  to  rely  on  a 
'double-blind  procedure'. 

In  1898,  on  the  Torres  Straits  expedition,  he 
performed  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  cross- 
cultural  psychologv'  and  also  developed  the 
genealogical  method  as  a  key  to  the  study  of  social 
organization.  He  then  spent  several  months 
among  the  Toda  people  of  south-west  India.  The 
resulting  monograph.  The  Todas  (1906),  set  new- 
standards  of  ethnological  accuracy.  In  the  follow- 
ing years  he  began  to  propound  diffusionism,  the 
doctrine  that  cultural  traits  were  not  indepen- 
dently invented  but  carried  from  one  area  to 
another.  His  two-volume  The  History'  ofMelane- 
sian  Society  (19 14)  presented  a  diffusionist  thesis 
for  the  development  of  culture  in  the  south-west 
Pacific. 

During  the  war  of  1 9 1 4- 1 8  he  worked  with  the 
Royal  Army  .Medical  Corps  as  a  psychiatrist  in 
hospitals,  including  Craiglockhart,  for  shell- 
shocked  soldiers.  Because  of  this  experience  he 
came  to  champion  the  cause  of  psychiatrv  and  of  a 
high-minded  version  of  sociahsm.  His  postwar 
writings  drew  his  previous  interests  together,  as 
he  developed  ideas  on  the  nature  of  instinct,  the 
interpretation  of  dreams,  and  the  relationship  of 
myth  and  dream.  In  1922  he  became  the  Labour 
candidate  for  the  University  of  London  constitu- 
ency, but  he  died  before  the  election. 

Rivers  played  a  fundamental  role  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  both  experimental  psychologv  and 
social  anthropology  as  academic  disciplines  in 
Great  Britain.  His  pre-war  writings  were  crucial 
for  steering  anthropology  away  from  interpret- 
ations based  on  evolution  to  ones  based  on  the 
functioning  structure  of  the  contemporary' 
societ).  His  turn  to  diffusionism,  however,  was 
generally  seen  as  a  misguided  shift  towards  a 
method  of  interpretation  that  relied  too  heavily  on 
conjecture. 

Rivers  was  a  shy,  reticent  man  hampered  by  a 
stammer.  He  led  a  rather  monastic,  reclusive 
lifest\le  and  displayed  a  complete  disregard  for 
personal  gain.  In  the  years  after  the  war,  however, 
he  became  much  more  outgoing  and  sociable, 
and  he  welcomed  opportunities  for  public  speak- 
ing. Ihe  officers  under  his  care  (who  included 
Siegfried  Sassoon,  q.v.)  remembered  him  as  a 
patient  and  deeply  sympathetic  man. 

In  1908  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Societv  and  was  awarded  the  society 's  gold  medal 
in  19 1 4.  He  was  president  of  the  anthropological 
section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  1911,  of  the  Folklore 
Societv  in  1 92 1 ,  and  of  the  Royal  .\nthropological 
Institute  in  192 1-2.  The  universities  of  .Man- 
chester, St  Andrews,  and  Cambridge  awarded 
him  honoran  degrees  in  1919.  He  died  unmar- 
ried 4  June  1922  in  Cambridge. 
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[R.  Slobodin,  IV.  H.  R.  Rivers,  1978;  I.  Langham,  The 
Building  of  British  Social  Anlhropologi\  1 98 1 . ) 

|FRF..\n  MacClancv 

ROBERTON,  Sir  Hugh  Stevenson  (1874- 
1952),  composer  and  conductor,  was  born  in 
Glasgow  23  Februar>  1874,  the  second  son  and 
third  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters 
of  James  Roberton,  founder  of  the  family  firm  of 
undertakers,  James  Roberton  &  Son,  and  his  wife 
Mar)  Sim.  He  was  educated  in  Glasgow,  trained 
in  the  family  business,  and  at  the  age  of  twent\ - 
one  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  funeral 
department  of  the  Glasgow  Tramway  &  Omnibus 
Company.  But,  inspired  by  his  mother,  an 
untrained  singer  who  knew  hundreds  of  folk 
songs,  he  exhibited  instinctive  musical  gifts  from 
an  earlv  age,  conducting  a  group  of  children  when 
he  was  ten.  As  a  composer  and  conductor  he  was 
entirely  self-taught,  gaining  experience  by  sing- 
ing in  and  directing  church  choirs.  In  1 90 1  he  w  as 
appointed  conductor  of  the  Toynbee  Musical 
.Association,  a  mixed -voice  choir  attached  to  a 
men's  social  club,  and  in  1906  he  founded  the 
Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir,  with  which  his  name 
became  indelibly  linked  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Within  two  years  the  choir  was  booked  to  sing  at 
the  Queen's  Hall  in  London,  and  a  royal  com- 
mand performance  soon  followed  at  Balmoral. 

In  addition  to  the  traditional  songs  of  Scodand, 
the  Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir  gave  early  perfor- 
mances of  most  of  the  part-songs  of  Sir  Edward 
Elgar  [q.v.]  and  included  in  their  programmes 
music  by  Bach,  Brahms,  and  Roman  Catholic  and 
Greek  Orthodox  liturgical  music.  Roberton  pub- 
lished some  300  pieces  of  his  own,  and  his  work 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  choir's  pro- 
grammes. They  included  Songs  of  the  Isles  (1937), 
based  on  Highland  airs,  a  Concert  Edition  of  Scot- 
tish Airs,  and  his  best-known  part-song  anthem 
All  in  the  April  Evening.  In  191 1  he  founded  the 
Glasgow^  .Vlusic  Festival  and  in  1921  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  British  Federation  of 
Music  Festivals.  He  became  well  known  as  a 
music  festival  adjudicator,  working  in  Canada 
every  alternate  year  between  1924  and  1938,  and 
he  took  the  Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir  on  tours  to 
Canada,  the  USA,  and  half  a  dozen  European 
countries.  Roberton's  interests  extended  to 
chamber  music,  and  for  some  years  his  concerts 
featured  visits  from  the  London  String  Quartet 
and  the  Lener  String  Quartet. 

Roberton  wrote  two  plays,  published  as  A'/r- 
sleen  (1922);  a  collection  of  humorous  sketches, 
durdies  ( 1 93 1 );  and  CJwir  Singing  ( 1 92 5).  In  1 95 1 
he  took  on  the  vice-presidency  ol  the  newly 
formed  .Musician's  Organization  for  Peace.  He 
had  always  been  a  socialist  and  a  pacifist,  a  brave 
position  for  a  man  in  public  lite  10  adopt  at  the 
time,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  hi»  principles  when  in  1940  the  UUC  banned 


the  Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir  from  the  air  waves. 
This  outrageous  action  became  the  cause  of  a 
debate  in  Parliament,  leading  to  one  of  (Sir)  Win- 
ston Churchill's  most  astute  and  amusing  com- 
ments: he  did  not  see,  he  said,  w  hy  being  a  pacifist 
should  make  a  man  play  flat.  The  ban  was  res- 
cinded. 

In  1 95 1  Roberton  decided  he  could  no  longer 
provide  the  dynamic  leadership  needed  to  main- 
tain the  choir's  international  reputation,  and 
stepped  down.  As  a  result,  the  Glasgow  Orpheus 
Choir,  so  totally  identified  throughout  its  life  with 
just  one  man,  ceased  to  exist. 

Roberton  was  knighted  in  1931.  From  Aber- 
deen Universitv  he  received  an  honorary  LLD  in 
195 1.  He  married  firstly,  in  1895,  Joan,  daughter 
of  Donald  .McGillivray,  and  secondly,  in  1 909, 
Helen,  daughter  of  John  Birkmyre,  fisherman. 
There  were  two  daughters  and  four  sons  by  the 
first  marriage,  and  three  sons  by  the  second. 
Roberton  died  7  October  1952  in  Glasgow. 

|Hugh  S.  Roberton,  Prelude  to  the  Orpheus,  1946;  The 
Times,  8  October  1952;  Musical  Times,  November  1952; 
Harr\  M.  Willsher  in  Grove's  Dictionar}'  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  5th  edn.,  ed.  Eric  Blom,  1954;  private 
information.]  .Michael  Df.-la-Noy 

ROBERTS,  Sir  Gilbert  (i 899-1 978),  civil 
engineer,  was  born  in  Hampstead  18  Februar\' 
1899,  the  son  of  Henr>  William  Roberts,  phar- 
maceutical chemist,  who  died  when  Gilbert  was  a 
child,  and  his  wife  Lily  I  lodgson.  1  lis  mother 
remarried,  and  he  had  an  elder  sister  and  a  half- 
brother.  He  was  a  bright  boy  with  a  gift  for  math- 
ematics, and  was  sent  to  Gresham  College  to 
study  engineering,  but  soon  after  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  1914  joined  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and 
ser\ed  as  a  flight-lieutenant  in  No.  73  Squadron 
in  France.  In  191 8  he  was  shot  in  the  knee  while 
on  a  bombing  raid  and  spent  some  time  in  hospi- 
tal before  being  awarded  an  army  scholarship, 
which  enabled  him  to  complete  his  studies  at  the 
Cit\  and  Guilds  College,  London.  I  le  graduated 
B.Sc.  with  first-class  honours  in  1922. 

Roberts  started  work  as  an  assistant  to  (Sir) 
Ralph  Freeman  [q.v.j  of  Sir  Douglas  Fox  & 
Partners  on  the  design  of  the  Sydney  harbour 
bridge  for  Dorman  Long  &  Company,  and  when 
they  were  awarded  the  contract  in  1924  he  was 
transferred  with  the  rest  of  the  design  team  to 
their  office  in  London.  I  le  worked  with  them  for 
ten  years,  initially  on  the  Sydney  iiarbour  and 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne  bridges,  and  then  from 
1931  on  the  design  and  construction  of  welded 
steel  bridges,  of  which  iiis  Hillingham  bridge  was 
the  first  all-welded  bridge  in  Britain. 

IVom  193^)  to  1945  '^^'  ^^''^  ''1  charge  ol  con- 
struction and  development  ior  Sir  \\  illiam  Arrol 
Iq.v.j  in  Glasgow,  where  he  took  the  initiative  in 
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substituting  welding  for  the  traditional  riveting  of 
joints  in  steel  structures.  lie  stayed  with  Arrol  for 
a  further  four  years  as  director  and  chief  engineer 
before  joining  in  1949  Freeman,  Fox  &  Partners, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  his  retirement  in 
1969.  He  was  jointly  responsible  for  the  original 
design  work  on  the  great  suspension  bridges 
across  the  estuaries  of  the  Severn,  P'orth,  and 
Humber,  and  later  developed  and  patented  the 
revolutionarv'  aerofoil-shaped  box-girder  deck  of 
the  final  Severn  bridge  design.  I  le  w  as  knighted 
in  1965  for  his  work  on  the  Forth  road  bridge, 
which  had  been  opened  the  previous  vear. 

Among  his  many  other  notable  designs  were 
the  Dome  of  Discover)  at  the  Festival  of  Britain 
(195 1);  Auckland  harbour  bridge,  the  Wye  bridge 
on  the  Welsh  side  of  the  Severn  crossing,  the 
Volta  river  bridge  (later  known  as  .^domi  bridge) 
in  Ghana,  and  the  new  Maidenhead  bridge;  radio 
telescopes  in  Australia  and  Canada;  and  two 
goliath  cranes  of  400  tons  capacity  for  use  in  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  stations.  He  was 
also  involved  in  the  design  of  t\vo  bridges,  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  in  W  ales  and  the  West  Gate  bridge  in 
Melbourne,  Australia,  both  of  which  collapsed 
during  construction  in  1970,  with  the  loss  of  four 
and  thirty-five  lives  respectively.  In  the  first  acci- 
dent the  design  was  certainly  not  at  fault,  but  the 
underlying  cause  and  the  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  West  Gate  tragedy  were  never  clearly 
established,  in  spite  of  the  most  searching  ques- 
tioning of  Roberts  and  other  witnesses  by  the 
Australian  royal  commission  investigating  the 
accident.  A  few  weeks  later  he  suffered  a  heart 
attack,  and  on  recovery  was  ordered  complete 
rest. 

His  writings  included  numerous  papers  and 
articles  on  the  design  and  construction  of  his 
bridges  and  other  structures.  1  le  w  as  the  holder 
of  fellowships  of  the  Royal  Society  (1965),  the 
Institutions  of  Civil  and  Structural  Engineers,  the 
Institute  of  W  elding,  the  .\merican  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Imperial  College,  London,  and 
the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  I  le  was 
awarded  the  Telford  gold  medal  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  (1967),  the  Royal  medal  of  the 
Royal  Society  (1968),  the  James  Watt  medal  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (1969),  and  the 
Churchill  gold  medal  of  the  Societv  of  Engineers 
(1970).  Awards  received  by  Freeman,  Fox  &: 
Partners,  to  which  his  outstanding  designs  contri- 
buted in  no  small  way,  included  the  Queen's 
award  to  industrv  in  1967,  and,  jointly  with  Rolls- 
Royce,  the  first  MacRobert  award  in  1969. 

In  1925  he  married  Elizabeth  .Nada,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Rudolph  1  lora,  schoolmaster.  They 
had  two  daughters.  Roberts  died  i  Januarv  1978 
at  St  Stephen's  Hospital,  London. 

[O.  A.  Kerensky  in  Biogmpliiiul  Menwin  uj  the  fellows  of 
the  Royal  Sockt)\  vol.  xxv,  1979,  pp.  477-503;  The  Times, 
4januarv  1978.)  RoNALD  .\1.  Birsf 


ROBERTSON,  Henry  (18 16-1888),  civil  engin- 
eer, was  born  in  Banff  11  January  18 16,  the 
youngest  of  the  twelve  children  of  Duncan 
Robertson,  Inland  Revenue  official,  and  his  wife 
Christian  Anderson.  With  the  aid  of  a  scholarship 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  .Aberdeen,  where 
he  graduated  MA  before  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
At  about  that  time  his  father  died  and  the  family 
moved  to  Glasgow;  soon  afterwards  Robertson 
decided  to  become  an  engineer. 

He  began  work  as  a  mining  engineer  in 
Lanarkshire  and  applied  to  .\lexander  Hamilton 
Douglas,  tenth  Duke  of  Hamilton  [q.v.],  for  per- 
mission to  open  a  new  mine  on  his  land,  but  was 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  too  young  for 
such  responsibility .  Instead  he  became  a  pupil  of 
Robert  Stephenson  (q.v.)  and  was  engaged  on  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  in  central  Scotland 
and  elsewhere.  In  1842  he  was  asked  to  report  on 
the  practicalitv  of  restoring  the  Brv  mbo  ironworks 
in  Denbighshire,  which  belonged  tojohn  W  ilkin- 
son  [q.v.]  but  had  been  allowed  to  become  dere- 
lict. He  was  so  favourably  impressed  by  the 
industrial  potential  of  the  area  that  he  and  some 
friends  raised  the  necessary  capital  to  revive  the 
works,  and  as  a  result  he  moved  to  Shropshire. 

Robertson  realized  that  the  improvement  of 
communications  throughout  the  area  w  as  a  press- 
ing need,  and  became  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  many  of  the  railway  lines  on  both  sides  of 
the  Welsh  border,  including  the  North  Wales 
.Mineral  Railway  which  sened  the  Brymbo  iron- 
works, the  GWR  Shrewsbury  to  Hereford  line, 
the  LN'W  R  central  W  ales  line  from  Craven  .Arms 
to  Llandoverv,  the  Ruabon  to  Dolgelly  line,  and 
the  branch  to  Bala  and  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.  .As 
part  of  these  works  he  built  a  number  of  fine 
masonn  viaducts,  such  as  those  at  Cefn  and 
Chirk,  as  well  as  the  Kingsland  bridge  over  the 
Severn  at  Shrewsbun,  then  one  of  the  largest 
single-span  iron  bridges  in  Britain. 

When  steel  began  to  supersede  iron  in  the 
1 880s  he  developed  the  Brv  mbo  ironworks  into 
the  largest  steelworks  in  north  W  ales,  and  by  that 
time  he  had  also  acquired  a  number  of  important 
collieries  and  other  industrial  concerns.  In  1855 
he  had  been  brought  in  as  a  partner  to  Beyer  &: 
Peacock's  Gorton  facton  in  .\lanchester,  recently 
built  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  locomotives, 
and  he  maintained  an  active  role  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Beyer,  Peacock  &  Co.  until  his  death.  He 
was  also  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Robertson  & 
.Mackintosh,  civil  engineers,  with  offices  in 
London. 

Robertson  was  chairman  of  three  of  the  railway 
companies  of  north  W  ales  as  well  as  the  W  irral 
Railways  Company;  chairman  of  the  .\linera 
Lime  Company,  the  Broughton  and  Plas  Power 
Coal  Company,  the  Brvmbo  Steel  Company,  and 
the  Brvmbo  Water  Company;  and  director  of  the 
Wrexham,   Mold   &;   Connah's   Quay   Railway 
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Company.  He  was  also  an  active  politician, 
elected  to  represent  Shrewsbur\  as  a  Liberal  in 
Parliament  1862-5  ^^^  1874-85.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  MP  for  Merionethshire.  He  was  a  JP  for 
Merionethshire  and  Denbighshire. 

Robertson  w  as  elected  a  member  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1848,  and  the 
Institution  of  Ci\il  Engineers  in  1849.  In  1846  he 
married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Dean  of 
London.  They  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  22  March  1888  at  his  mansion  in  Pale, 
Merionethshire,  and  was  buried  in  Llanderfel 
churchyard. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xciii, 
1887-8,  pp.  489-92;  G.  G.  Lerry,  Henry  Robertson,  Pio- 
neer of  Railways  into  Hales,  1949;  R.  L.  Hilh,  Beyer,  Pea- 
cock: Locomotive  Builders  of  Gorton,  Manchester,  1982; 
Robertson  collection  in  National  Library  of  Wales.] 

Ronald  M.  Birsf. 

ROBERTSON,  (WiUiam)  Strowan  (Amherst) 
('Father  Algy')  (1894-1955),  priest  and 
religious,  was  born  at  Redlands,  21  Ealing  Com- 
mon, Middlesex,  16  October  1894,  the  elder  son 
(there  were  no  daughters)  of  William  Robertson, 
jeweller,  and  his  wife  Lucy  .'^nn  Amherst.  His 
father  was  active  in  City  companies,  and  was  mas- 
ter of  the  Carpenters'  Company  in  1906.  Strowan 
Robertson,  small  and  delicate  from  birth  and  fre- 
quently ill,  was  educated  at  Westminster  School 
and  Queens'  College,  Cambridge.  In  the  histori- 
cal tripos  he  received  a  third  class  in  both  parts  i 
(1915)  and  ii  (1916).  He  acquired  from  his 
mother  a  love  of  hymns  and  a  deeply  spiritual  reli- 
gion. A  Congregationalist  who  turned  Anglican, 
he  combined  the  best  of  both  Catholic  and  evan- 
gelical traditions.  His  bright  and  affectionate 
nature  won  him  numerous  friends  from  earliest 
schooldays.  At  Cambridge  he  was  always  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  friends,  willing  accomplices  in 
his  endless  schemes  and  parties.  By  this  time  he 
was  universally  known  as  Algy. 

Various  religious  influences  at  Cambridge 
fired  him  with  the  wish  to  dedicate  his  life  to  God. 
Being  unfit  for  military  semce,  in  1917  he 
accepted  appointment  as  lecturer  in  history  and 
English  literature  for  three  years  at  St  Paul's  Col- 
lege, Calcutta,  where  the  poverty  of  the  people 
made  a  deep  impression  on  him.  1  le  returned  to 
Cambridge  for  ordination  training  at  Westcott 
Hou.se,  and  in  1921  was  ordained  deacon  (priest 
1922)  in  Newcastle  to  the  pari.sh  of  St  George, 
Cullercoats.  Here  his  whirlwind  ministry 
included  the  founding  of  camps  for  young  people, 
assi.stcd  by  students.  From  1924  to  1927  he  was 
travelling  secretary  to  theological  colleges  for  the 
Student  Christian  .Movement,  spreading  the 
vi.sion  of  ecumenism  among  theological  students, 
but  his  health  became  permanently  damaged  due 
to  his  hurried  way  of  life.  In  spite  of  this,  he 
returned  to  India  in  1927  to  join  the  Christa  Seva 
Sangha,  an  Anglican  religious  order  founded  in 


Poona  in  1922  by  Father  Jack  Winslow,  inspired 
by  the  ideals  of  St  Francis.  In  India  he  developed 
his  work  among  students,  and  founded  the  first 
Christian  hostel  for  students  at  the  University  of 
Poona,  as  well  as  helping  to  build  the  ashram  at 
Poona. 

In  1930  ill  health  forced  his  return  to  England. 
He  founded  an  English  branch  of  the  Sangha  at 
St  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  where  he  was  vicar 
from  193 1  to  1937.  Negotiations  with  other  Ang- 
lican Franciscan  orders  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Societ\-  of  St  Francis  (1936),  and  Father  Algy 
moved  to  Cerne  Abbes  in  Dorset  to  take  charge  of 
the  Home  of  St  Francis  at  Hilfield,  where 
Brother  Douglas  Downes  had  established  a 
brotherhood  for  work  among  tramps  in  192 1. 
Hilfield  remained  his  centre  until  his  death. 

Here  Father  Alg>'  did  his  finest  work.  He  reor- 
ganized the  life  of  the  brotherhood,  putting  it  on  a 
sound  basis  of  regular  devotion,  clear  instruction, 
and  caring  ministry.  He  was  in  constant  demand 
to  conduct  retreats  and  to  preach  in  parishes, 
schools,  and  universities.  His  personal  magnet- 
ism attracted  men  to  the  brotherhood,  and  new 
branches  were  opened.  He  also  founded  a  sister- 
hood in  1950,  the  Community  of  St  Clare,  near 
Oxford.  The  claims  of  individuals  for  personal 
counselling  were  unending.  He  tried  to  keep  too 
much  under  his  personal  control,  so  that  letters 
were  neglected  and  he  was  always  late.  Though 
constantly  ill  and  in  pain,  his  vision  and  capacity 
to  inspire  others  never  deserted  him.  He  was 
appointed  honorary'  canon  of  Salisbury  in  1953. 

Father  Alg\'  died  23  November  1955  at  the 
Gordon  Hospital,  Westminster. 

[Father  Denis,  father  Alg^',  1964;  private  information; 
personal  knowledge.]  Barnabas  Lindars  SSF 

ROBINS,  Elizabeth  (1862-1952),  actress, 
writer,  and  feminist,  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, 6  August  1862,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Ephraim  Robins,  a  banker  turned  metal- 
lurgist, and  his  wife  Hannah  Maria  Crow.  She 
had  two  sisters,  three  brothers,  and  a  half- 
brother.  Her  mother,  mentally  unstable,  even- 
tually entered  an  asylum  in  1885.  After  childhood 
on  Staten  Island,  New  York,  Elizabeth  Robins 
lived  in  Zancsville,  Ohio,  with  her  paternal 
grandmother,  a  strong-minded  woman  who 
features  in  her  semi-autobiographical  novel,  The 
Open  Question  (1898).  I  Icr  youngest  brother  was 
Raymond  Robins,  the  human  rights  activist.  She 
attended  Putnam  Female  Seminary  and  dis- 
covered acting  and  the  habit  of  diar\-keeping. 

In  1 88 1  she  moved  to  New  York  to  act,  touring 
the  United  States  in  several  companies  and  work- 
ing with  Lawrence  Barrett  and  Edwin  Booth. 
Whilst  with  the  Boston  Museum  Stock  Company, 
in  1885  she  married  an  intense  fellow  actor, 
Cicorge  Richmond  Parks,  the  son  of  John  A. 
Parks,  a  hotelier.  They  had  no  children.  Two 
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years  later  he  drowned  himself.  Robins  sought 
refuge  in  travel  to  Norway  in  1888.  En  route  she 
visited  England  in  1889  and  remained  there.  She 
acted  in  many  plays  on  the  London  stage  but 
really  gained  fame  as  England's  first  Hedda 
Gabler  (1891)  and  as  Hilda  VVangel  (her  favourite 
Ibsen  part)  in  The  Master  Builder  (1893).  Mrs 
Patrick  Campbell  (B.  S.  Campbell,  q.v.)  called 
her  England's  'first  great  intellectual  actress'.  Yet 
this  lone,  beautiful,  and  sensitive  actress  who 
openlv  espoused  Ibsen  and  portrayed  his  bold, 
modern  women  did  not  find  it  easy  living  in  late 
Victorian  Britain.  She  attacked  and  circumvented 
the  restrictive  actor-manager  system,  producing 
independent  subscription  theatre  with  good  roles 
for  women.  With  her  close  friend,  William  Archer 
[q.v.],  .she  founded  the  New  Centun.  Theatre 
(1897).  She  never  remarried  but  had  many 
admirers  and  friends,  including  William  Heine- 
mann  and  John  Masefield  [qq.v.].  Her  corre- 
spondence with  Henry  James  [q.v.]  was  published 
as  Theatre  and  Friendship  (1932).  Much  of  it  con- 
cerned her  confidante  and  co-playwright,  Ladv 
Bell. 

The  first  of  fifteen  novels  appeared  in  1894 
(her  early  fiction  sported  the  pseudonym  of  C.  E. 
Raimond)  and  she  retired  from  the  stage  in  1897 
and  devoted  herself  to  writing.  Short  stories, 
pamphlets,  and  articles  appeared  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  her  novel.  The  Magnetic  North 
(1904),  was  a  best  seller,  and  was  compared  to  the 
work  of  Daniel  Defoe  [q.v.].  It  drew  on  her  visit  to 
her  brothers  Raymond  and  Saxton  during  the 
Klondyke  gold  rush.  Her  fiction  tackled  social 
issues — suicide,  divorce,  abortion,  and  prosti- 
tution— whilst  her  spectacular  play.  Votes  for 
Women  (1907),  the  basis  for  the  novel.  The  Cotwert 
(1907),  began  suffrage  theatre.  She  was  on  the 
executive  of  the  Women's  Social  and  Political 
Union  and  her  suffrage  speeches  and  articles 
appeared  in  Way  Stations  (1913).  Her  study  of  sex 
antagonism,  Ancilla's  Share  (1924),  prefigures 
some  of  the  work  of  her  friend  Virginia  Woolf 
[q.v.]. 

For  her  last  fortv'  years  her  close  companion 
was  Dr  Octavia  Wllberforce.  Both  actively  sup- 
ported women  doctors.  In  1927  they  converted 
Robins's  fifteenth-centur>'  Sussex  house,  Back- 
settown,  into  a  women's  convalescent  home, 
which  it  remained  until  1989.  Retaining  .Ameri- 
can citizenship  (between  1904  and  1925,  she  and 
Raymond  owned  a  home  in  Florida),  she  made 
her  final  visit  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight.  She  died  in  Brighton  8  May  1952. 

[Elizabeth  Robins  papers  and  catalogue.  Pales  library, 
New  York  University;  Elizabeth  Robins,  Both  Sides  of  the 
Curtain,  1 940;  Jane  Marcus,.^rta«J/fn^tT.  Reading  like  a 
Woman,  1 985 .]  Angela  V.  John 

ROBINSON,   Sir  John,  first  baronet  (1615- 
1680),  merchant,  financier,  and  MP,  was  bap- 


tized 10  January  161 5,  the  son  of  William  Robin- 
son, DD,  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  in  1635-42, 
of  Long  Whatton,  Leicestershire,  and  his  wife 
Sarah,  daughter  of  WiUiam  Bainbridge  of  Lock- 
ington,  their  third,  but  second  sur\'iving  son.  He 
began  life  with  strong  connections  with  the  Caro- 
line Church:  his  father  was  half-brother  to  Arch- 
bishop William  Laud  [q.v.].  Robinson  spent  the 
years  of  the  civil  war  and  Interregnum  building  up 
business  interests  and  achieving  prominence  in 
City  politics.  During  the  1650s  he  sened  as  mas- 
ter of  the  Clothworkers'  Company  and  an  assist- 
ant of  the  Levant  Company.  Vtom  1655  ""^'1  his 
death  he  was  an  alderman  of  London,  and  was 
sheriff  in  1657-8.  After  the  death  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Robinson  worked  to  promote  a  Stuart 
Restoration.  He  was  involved  in  the  Royalist  plot 
of  1659,  and  in  Februan.'  1660  negotiated  with 
General  George  Monck  (later  first  Duke  of  .Albe- 
marle, q.v.)  on  the  City's  behalf  during  its  con- 
frontation with  the  Rump  Parliament.  Robinson 
established  a  close  relationship  with  Monck  and 
was  himself  returned  to  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment for  London. 

.After  the  Restoration  Robinson  continued  to 
ser\e  in  Parliament,  although  he  and  his  allies  in 
London  were  spectacularly  defeated  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1 66 1.  He  was  returned  in  November  for 
Rye  instead,  and  was  also  elected  to  the  1 679  Par- 
liament for  the  same  seat.  But  Robinson  was 
more  important  to  the  restored  monarchy  as 
financier  and  metropolitan  administrator.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  regular  lenders  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  1662  he  became  head  of  a  syndicate 
which  contracted  to  farm  the  excise  for  London, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey.  His  appointment  as 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  June  1660  placed  him 
in  a  position  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  Cit>.  In  1662-3  he  ser\ed  as  lord  mayor  of 
London.  During  the  1 660s  and  1 670s  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  means  by  which  the  government 
sought  to  influence  City  politics.  His  position, 
both  in  the  Cit>  and  at  the  Tower,  impelled  him 
into  political  controversy,  particularly  during  the 
exclusion  crisis,  when  he  was  accused  of  sup- 
pressing information  on  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
when  his  removal  was  demanded  by  the  House  of 
Lords  and  his  conduct  inquired  into  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  succumbed  to  the 
pressure  and  dismissed  him  in  May  1679. 

Robinson  continued  an  active  Citv'  merchant. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  new  Company  of  Royal 
Adventurers  trading  into  Africa  from  its  incep- 
tion, and  was  an  assistant  1666-8  and  1670-1;  he 
was  a  committee  member  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1666-7,  1668-74,  and  1675-7;  deput\ 
governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in 
1670-5;  and  an  elder  brother  of  Trinity  House 
from  1670  to  his  death.  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.] 
regarded  him  as  boastful  and  empty-headed;  but 
his    bombast    must    have    concealed    political 
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shrewdness  and  commercial  acumen.  In  1660  he 
was  knighted,  and  created  baronet.  He  married  in 
December  1654  Anne  (died  1699),  daughter  of 
Sir  George  Wliitmore  [q.v.]  of  Balmes,  Hackney, 
^liddlesex,  lord  mayor  of  London  in  163 1-2. 
Thev  had  four  sons  (the  eldest  of  whom  died  in 
1679)  and  five  daughters.  Robinson  died  in 
February  1680  and  was  succeeded  by  his  second 
son  John  (born  1660). 

[B.  D.  Henning,  The  Home  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983,  and  sources  cited  there.]  P.  C.  Seaward 

ROBINSON,  John  George  (185  6- 1943), 
mechanical  engineer,  was  born  30  July  1856  in 
Bristol,  the  younger  son  and  second  of  three  chil- 
dren of  Matthew  Robinson,  divisional  loco- 
motive, carriage,  and  wagon  superintendent  of 
the  Great  \\  estern  Railway,  and  his  wife  Jane 
Armstrong.  His  elder  brother  James  Armstrong 
Robinson  became  works  manager  and  divisional 
locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Great  Western 
at  Wolverhampton.  He  was  educated  at  Chester 
Grammar  School  and  in  1872  became  a  pupil  of 
Joseph  Armstrong,  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  Great  Western.  He  trained  at  the  Swindon 
works,  and  in  Chester  and  Bristol.  In  1878  he 
became  assistant  to  his  father  in  Bristol.  He  was 
appointed  in  1884  assistant  locomotive,  carriage, 
and  wagon  superintendent  of  the  Waterford, 
Limerick  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland  and 
became  superintendent  in  the  following  year.  He 
introduced  several  new  locomotive  types  on  this 
Irish  cross-countr>  railway. 

In  1900  Robinson  was  appointed  locomotive 
and  marine  superintendent  of  the  Great  Central 
and  two  years  later  also  took  control  of  the  car- 
riage and  wagon  department,  with  the  title  of 
chief  mechanical  engineer.  The  Great  Central, 
formerly  a  cross-countr\  line,  was  the  last  main- 
line railway  to  enter  London  in  1899,  ^^'^  within 
two  years  Robinson  had  introduced  new  and 
more  powerful  locomotives  for  this  senice.  In  the 
following  twenty  years  he  was  responsible  for  the 
design  and  building  of  many  new  types  of  main- 
line and  suburban  passenger  and  freight  loco- 
motives of  large  dimensions,  which  gave  excellent 
sen'ice  and  whose  elegance  and  symmetry  of  out- 
line were  greatly  admired.  In  1910  carriage  build- 
ing was  transferred  from  the  locomotive  works  at 
Gorton,  .Manchester,  to  a  new  works  at  Dukin- 
ficld,  where  main-line  and  suburban  carriages 
(which  were  amongst  the  most  comfortable  in 
Britain)  were  produced  and  from  191 3  onwards 
fitted  with  Robinson's  anti-collision  buffers  and 
fenders,  which  gave  improved  protection  from 
accidents.  I  le  also  patented  a  new  design  of  loco- 
motive superheater  and  automatic  train-stop  sys- 
tem In  prevent  overrunning  of  signals,  and  carried 
out  extensive  trials  with  locomotives  burning  oil 
and  pulvcri/cd  coal  with  a  view  to  reducing  fuel 
COiU. 


During  the  war  of  1914-18  Robinson  was  a 
member  of  the  railway  workshops  manufacturing 
committee.  He  was  responsible  for  producing 
large  numbers  of  gun  carriages  and  mountings  at 
Gorton  and  for  the  design  and  building  of  ambu- 
lance trains  at  Dukinfield  for  overseas  and  home 
ser%'ice.  In  1917  his  2-8-0  locomotive  design  was 
ordered  in  large  numbers — over  500  were  built — 
for  military  supply  and  troop-train  serxice  in 
France,  .'\fter  the  war  large  numbers  were  pur- 
chased by  the  LNER,  Great  Western,  and  LMS, 
while  others  went  to  railways  in  China  and  Aus- 
tralia. In  the  war  of  1939-45  nearly  100  were  sent 
for  sen  ice  in  the  Middle  East. 

Robinson  was  an  able  engineer  and  adminis- 
trator who  took  a  keen  interest  in  his  men  and 
their  working  conditions,  especially  those  of  loco- 
motive footplate  staff,  whose  spartan  conditions 
he  improved  considerably.  In  1922,  prior  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  Great  Central  into  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Eastern  Railway  group,  he  was 
invited  to  become  chief  mechanical  engineer. 
However,  he  preferred  to  retire  and  recom- 
mended (Sir)  H.  Nigel  Gresley  [q.v.]  of  the  Great 
Northern,  who  was  twent\'  years  younger.  Robin- 
son was  appointed  CBE  in  1920.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  (1902)  and 
Mechanical  (1891)  Engineers. 

In  1884  he  married  Mary  Ann  (died  1938), 
daughter  of  Richard  Hillyard  Dalton  of  I  lelston, 
Cornwall.  They  had  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
Matthew,  who  followed  his  father's  profession 
and  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  the 
LNER  locomotive  depot  at  Neasden,  London. 
Robinson  died  in  Bournemouth  7  December 
1943- 

[Engineering,  vol.  clvi,  17  December  1943;  George  Dow, 
Great  Central,  vol.  iii,  1965.]     Gf.orgf.  W.  Carpk.ntf.r 

ROBINSON,  William  (1838-1935),  gardener 
and  writer,  was  born  in  county  Dow  n,  Ireland,  1 5 
July  1838,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and 
a  daughter  of  William  Robinson,  land  agent,  and 
his  wife  Catherine.  When  he  was  about  ten  his 
father  left  the  family  and  ran  away  to  America 
with  his  employer's  wife.  Robinson's  gardening 
began  in  the  1850s  at  Curraghmorc,  before 
several  years  at  the  National  Botanic  Ciarden  in 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  under  David  .Moore  |q.v.], 
continued  his  education.  Then  he  worked  as  gar- 
den boy  at  Ballykilcavan,  but  in  the  winter  of 
1860-1  he  lell  abruptly  alter  a  quarrel.  Legend 
has  it  that  as  he  departed  he  destroyed  the  con- 
tents of  the  greenhouses  by  opening  all  the  win- 
dows on  a  freezing  night. 

Robin.son  moved  to  London  and  the  Royal 
Botanic  (Jarden,  Regent's  Park,  under  the  cura- 
tor Robert  Marnock  |q.v.|.  He  was  soon  given 
charge  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  studied  both 
wild  and  cultivated  plants,  staying  at  Regent's 
Park  until  1866.  On  19  April  of  that  year  he  was 
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elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society .  His  spon- 
sors included  David  Moore,  Charles  Darwin 
[q.v.j,  and  the  nursen.  man  James  \eitch.  He  had 
already  begun  contributing  to  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle.  In  January  1867  he  went  to  the  Paris 
exhibition  as  horticultural  correspondent  for  that 
weekly,  as  well  as  the  Field  and  The  Times,  and 
started  to  write  his  first  two  books,  Gleanings  from 
French  Gardens  (1868)  and  The  Parks,  Promenades 
and  Gardens  of  Paris  (1869). 

From  France  he  went  to  the  Alps  and  Italy,  and 
in  1 870-1  he  made  his  first  visit  to  America, 
where  he  may  have  encountered  his  father,  as 
well  as  many  unfamiliar  trees  and  shrubs.  In  1870 
he  published  Alpine  Flowers  for  English  Gardens 
and  The  Wild  Garden,  two  books  which  began  his 
campaign  for  hardy  plants  in  mixed  borders  and 
more  natural  settings,  in  contrast  to  tender  plants 
in  the  geometrical  bedding  then  popular. 

The  following  year  Robinson  founded  the 
Garden  and  edited  it  until  1 899,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded for  two  years  by  Gertrude  Jekyll  [q.v.],  his 
lifelong  friend.  He  owned  the  journal  for  another 
twenty  \ ears  and  it  was  his  main  periodical  war- 
horse,  supported  by  several  others  he  established: 
Gardening  (Illustrated)  (1879-1919),  Fartn  and 
Home  ( 1 882-1 920),  Cottage  Gardening  (1892-8), 
and  Flora  and  Sylva  (1903-5).  More  books 
appeared  too,  from  small  ones  on  mushrooms  and 
asparagus  (1870  and  1 881)  to  God's  Acre  Beautiful 
(1880)  about  cemeteries  but  encouraging  crem- 
ation. In  1883  Robinson  published  The  English 
Flower  Garden,  the  Bible  of  natural  gardening, 
which  ran  through  fifteen  expanding  editions 
during  his  life  and  several  more  thereafter.  Its 
advice  on  planting  incorporated  some  from  other 
writers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  a  series  of  des- 
criptions of  plants  'suitable  in  any  way  for  the 
British  flower  garden',  among  them  many  new 
introductions.  The  book's  aim  was  to  replace  'the 
lifeless  and  offensive  formality  of  wall-paper  or 
carpet'  with  'an  epitome  of  the  great  flower  gar- 
den of  the  world  itself,  using  more  plants  in 
softer  colours,  subtler  associations,  and  simpler 
settings,  like  permanent  planting  in  mixed  bor- 
ders of  native  and  exotic  plants  or  spring  bulbs 
massed  in  grass.  This  gentler  style  was  the  pre- 
vailing influence  in  gardening  during  most  of  the 
following  century.  In  1880  Robinson  simplified 
some  of  the  planting  at  Shrubland  Park,  near 
Ipswich,  where  he  also  made  a  small  wild  garden. 

On  17  July  1885  Robinson  bought  Gravetye 
Manor,  near  East  Grinstead,  Sussex,  an  Eliza- 
bethan mansion  buih  in  1598.  With  the  house 
came  two  hundred  acres  and  he  added  more  land 
later,  planting  woods  which  were  bequeathed  to 
the  nation,  with  the  house.  His  garden  is  recorded 
in  The  Garden  Beautiful  (1907),  Gravetye  Manor 
(1911),  and  Home  Landscapes  (1914).  Aly  Wood 
Fires  (19 17)  describes  his  preferred  fuel  and  the 
ideal  chimnevs  for  it. 


Robinson's  belligerence  was  often  demon- 
strated. .A  battle  with  Sir  Reginald  Blomfield 
[q.v.],  who  designed  formal  gardens  to  display  his 
houses,  was  fuelled  by  editorials  in  the  Garden, 
damning  terraces  and  topiary  planned  by  archi- 
tects. Kew  was  criticized  for  its  fidelity  to  bed- 
ding-out and  Latin  plant  names.  Robinson, 
following  John  Ruskin  [q.v.],  preferred  English 
names,  as  in  his  book  about  clematis  or  The 
Virgin 's  Bower  ( 1 9 1 2). 

\  vegetarian,  Robinson  employed  William 
Miller  to  translate  Henry  \'ilmorin's  The  Vegetable 
Garden  (1885).  He  subsidized  other  books  too, 
including  Miller's  dictionary  of  plant  names  and 
Thomas  Baines's  book  on  greenhouse  plants. 

In  19 10  he  became  partially  paralysed,  losing 
the  use  of  his  legs,  but  he  continued  to  drive  about 
his  garden  and  woods.  In  spite  of  his  age  and  fra- 
gility he  attended  Gertrude  JekyU's  funeral  on  1 1 
December  1932.  He  died  at  Gravetye  12  May 
1935.  He  was  unmarried. 

|.\lea  Allan,  William  Robinson  i8j8-igj^,  1982;  Ruth 
Duthie,  'Some  Notes  on  William  Robinson',  Garden 
Hislor}',  vol.  ii,  1974,  pp.  12-21;  Betty  Massingham, 
'W  illiam  Robinson:  a  Portrait',  Garden  History,  vol.  vi, 
1978,  pp.  61-85;  Geoffrey  Taylor,  Some  Sineteenth- 
Cenlur}'  Gardetiers,  1 951,  pp.  68-1 15.] 

Sa.ndm  R.\phafx 

ROCQUE,  John  (1704?-! 762),  land  surveyor, 
cartographer,  and  garden  designer,  was  bom  in 
France,  one  of  four  children  of  a  Huguenot 
family  which  setded  in  Geneva  after  fleeing 
France.  He  probably  went  to  England  in  1709, 
though  his  life  before  his  publishing  career  began 
in  1734  is  obscure.  He  always  remained  in  close 
touch  with  the  French  Protestant  community  in 
London  and  many  of  his  works  have  bilingual 
tides. 

Between  1734  and  1740  he  published  plans 
and  views  of  gardens,  mostly  around  London  and 
including  the  royal  parks  and  gardens  at  Rich- 
mond (1734),  Kensington  (1736),  and  Windsor 
(1738).  His  brother  Bartholomew  was  a  horticul- 
turist and  landscape  gardener  in  Walham  Green, 
Fulham.  From  the  late  1730s  he  began  to  develop 
a  more  ambitious  career  in  cartography.  His 
works  reflect  his  travels;  as  he  gained  com- 
missions as  an  estate  sur\eyor  he  would  use  the 
opportunity  to  suney  for  county  maps  and  town 
plans.  In  addition  to  original  sur\eys  his  business 
in  London  maintained  a  steady  production  of 
general  maps  and  adases,  notably  plans  of  foreign 
towns,  including  Paris  and  Rome.  It  is  this 
breadth  of  output  which  established  his  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  most  prolific  and  innovative 
map-makers  of  the  eighteenth  century . 

His  sur\ey  of  London  was  planned  with 
George  Vertue  [q.v.],  sur\eyed  from  1738, 
engraved  by  John  Pine,  and  published  in  tw  enty- 
four  sheets  in  1 746.  It  was  the  outstanding  plan  of 
the  capital  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  also 
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published  large-scale  plans  of  other  towns  based 
on  original  suneys  (Bristol  1743,  Exeter  1744, 
Shrewsbun,  1746,  Dublin  1756,  Kilkenny  1758, 
and  Cork  1760).  His  sLx  county  suneys  (Shrop- 
shire 1752,  Middlesex  1754,  Armagh  1760, 
Dublin  1760,  Berkshire  1761,  Surrey  1768:  pro- 
jected sun  eys  of  Kent,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buck- 
inghamshire came  to  nothing)  were  innovati\  e  in 
their  portrayal  of  land  use  and  vegetation.  His 
distinctive  contribution  was  to  apply  the  conven- 
tions of  estate  and  garden  plans  to  count)'  maps. 
His  estate  suneys  included  the  Barnard  lands  in 
Shropshire  (1746-8)  and  the  earl  of  Kildare's 
estates  (1755-60). 

Rocque  lived  in  Great  Windmill  Street  on  the 
edge  of  the  French  quarter  in  Soho  until  1743,  in 
Piccadilly  opposite  Green  Park  until  1749,  and  in 
Whitehall  until  a  fire  on  7  November  1750  des- 
troyed his  possessions.  After  purchasing  new 
stock  in  Paris  he  re-established  his  business  in 
1 75 1  in  the  Strand,  at  the  centre  of  the  London 
map  trade.  There  he  remained  at  three  successive 
addresses  until  his  death. 

From  1 75 1  Rocque  styled  himself  chorogra- 
pher  or  topographer  to  the  prince  of  Wales  and 
from  1760  to  the  king,  but  his  modest  means 
came  chiefly  from  print  selling  and,  in  common 
with  many  of  his  trade,  his  cartographic  projects 
were  often  financially  precarious  and  conse- 
quently protracted.  'The  French  school  of  Roc- 
que' (as  it  was  called  in  the  nineteenth  century) 
earned  an  outstanding  reputation  in  Irish  car- 
tography, but  his  chief  memorials  are  his  county- 
maps  and,  above  all,  his  plans  of  London  and 
Dublin.  The  latter  so  impressed  George  11  that  he 
had  it  hung  on  the  w  alls  of  his  apartment,  and  it 
was  being  printed  as  late  as  1821. 

Rocque  died  27  January  1762.  His  widow 
Mary  Ann  carried  on  the  business  with  the  assist- 
ance of  her  late  husband's  associates,  including 
Pierre  Andre,  who  with  John  Chapman  began  a 
large-scale  map  of  Essex  'for  Mrs.  Rocque'. 

IJ.  H.  .Andrews,  ''("he  French  School  of  Dublin  Land 
Sur>'eyors',  Irish  Geography,  vol.  v,  1967;  idem.  Two. Maps 
of  Dublin  and  its  Surroundini>s  hy  John  Rocque,  1977; 
Ralph  Hyde,  I  he  A  to  Z  oj  (kurgian  London,  1981;  Paul 
l^xton,  7"''"  Rocque's  Map  oj  Berkshire  iy6i,  1973;  H- 
Philips,  'John  Rocque's  (Career',  London  I'opof^raphiail 
Record,  \o\.  xx,  1952; J.  \arley,  'John  Rocque.  Kngraver, 
Suneyor,  Cartographer  and  .Map-seller',  fnuifio  Mundi, 
vol.  V,  1 948. 1  Pai  I,  I -AX  ION 

ROGER  DE  MEULAND  {cm 5-1 295),  bishop 
of  (Coventry  and  Lichfield,  was  a  kinsman  of  King 
Henry  III.  He  is  once  referred  10  by  the  chro- 
nicler, Matthew  Paris  |q.v.|,  as  'Master  Longes- 
pcc'  and  it  i.s  thus  possible  that  he  was  a  son  of 
William  Longcspee,  third  Earl  of  Salisbun  (died 
1226,  q.v.),  who  was  Henr\  Ill's  uncle.  The 
reaMin  why  Roger  wa.s  styled  'de  .Meuland'  (or 
'Mculcng',  'Mculcnt',  'Molend',  etc.)  is  unclear, 
although  it  probably  indicates  some  connection 


with  Meulon  in  Normandy.  Perhaps  it  was  there 
that  Roger  was  born  or  brought  up. 

Nothing  seems  known  of  Roger's  early  career. 
By  1257  he  was  a  canon  of  Lichfield  and  a  papal 
chaplain.  He  owed  his  election  to  the  bishopric  of 
Coventn,  and  Lichfield,  in  the  January  of  that 
year  (his  consecration  followed  in  March  1258), 
to  the  influence  of  the  king's  brother,  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall  [q.v.].  Later  in  1257  Roger  went 
out  to  Germany  with  Richard,  where  the  latter 
had  been  elected  king.  He  repeated  the  journey  in 
1258.  Roger  was  no  mere  creature  of  Henn  III 
and  his  brother,  however.  In  1259  he  incurred 
Henr\'s  wrath  by  attempting  to  subject  the  royal 
free  chapels  in  his  diocese  to  episcopal  control,  a 
dispute  which  rumbled  on  until  Roger's  final 
capitulation  in  1 28 1 . 

On  the  other  hand,  Roger  cannot  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  episcopal  supporters  of  Simon  of 
Montfort  [q.v.].  In  July  1263  the  king  empowered 
him,  with  Richard  de  Gravesend,  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Henr\'  de  Sandwich,  bishop  of  London 
[qq.v.],  to  reach  a  setdement  with  Simon,  but  the 
reimposition  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  which 
resulted  reflected  the  realities  of  the  political  situ- 
ation rather  than  Roger's  own  political  stance. 
The  latter  is  seen  more  clearly  in  March  1264 
when  Roger  represented  Henrv  III  in  the  abortive 
negotiations  before  the  final  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties. Roger  was  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the 
subsequent  regime  of  Simon  of  Montfort — in 
December  1264  he  helped  to  arrange  a  tempor- 
ary setdement  with  the  Marcher  barons — but  he 
was  not  one  of  the  bishops  suspended  from  office 
after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  i3etween  1258  and 
1272  Roger,  like  previous  bishops  of  Coventn* 
and  Lichfield,  was  frequently  appointed  as  the 
king's  representative  in  negotiations  with  the 
Welsh.  -After  1272,  this  and  any  other  political 
activity'  ceased.  Despite  being  'bound  to  the  king 
by  right  of  blood  {iure  satiguiuis)  before  all  other 
prelates  of  the  realm',  as  Henr>  III  put  it  {Clone 
Rolls  /256-g,  p.  486),  Roger  appears  to  have 
played  but  a  modest  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

As  bishop  of  Coventr>  and  Lichfield,  Roger's 
record  was  mixed.  In  1282  Archbishop  John 
Peckham  [q.v.],  after  a  visitation  of  the  bishopric, 
wrote  him  a  blistering  letter  of  criticism.  Peckham 
had  discovered  the  prevalence  ol  incest,  an  infi- 
nite multitude  of  children  lacking  confirmation, 
the  appropriation  oi  churches  to  the  great  damage 
of  the  cure  ot  souls,  and  Roger  himself,  'as 
though  not  caring  about  these  things  and  others', 
living  outside  the  diocese.  Roger  was  ordered 
to  appoint  a  suffragan  bishop  'knowing  the 
language',  a  hint  perhaps  that  Roger  himself 
(having  been  brought  up  in  France?)  did  not. 
W  hile  there  is  evidence  to  support  some  of  Peck- 
ham's  accusations,  especially  over  appropriations, 
they  were  made  when  Roger  was  already  a  sick 
man  in  decline:  when  he  died  in  1 295  he  was  des- 
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cribed  as  of  great  age.  On  the  more  positive  side, 
Roger  and  his  officials  ordained  or  enlarged  at 
least  five  vicarages.  Roger  was  also  the  first  bishop 
of  Coventr)  and  Lichfield  to  keep  an  episcopal 
register  (later  lost).  If  he  did  neglect  his  diocese, 
he  certainly  spoke  of  his  'devotion  to  his  spouse, 
the  church  of  Lichfield'  and  did  much  to  display- 
it.  'For  the  increase  of  divine  worship'  (though 
also  to  provide  patronage  for  his  proteges),  he 
created  three  new  prebends,  one  endowed  with 
land  he  himself  had  acquired.  One  of  his  last  acts 
was  to  issue  new  statutes  go\erning  the  conduct 
of  the  chapter,  which  increased  the  daily  pro- 
vision for  each  prebendary.  Earlier,  in  1278, 
when  Roger  permitted  the  appropriation  by  Staf- 
ford priory  of  the  church  of  Stowe  by  Chartley,  he 
made  no  stipulation  about  the  creation  of  a  vicar- 
age, but  he  did  obtain  a  ten-mark  annual  pension 
for  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield's  common 
fund.  Likewise,  when  he  secured  a  thirty-mark 
annual  pension  from  the  church  of  VV  igan,  he 
assigned  ten  marks  to  the  fabric  fund  of  the  cath- 
edral and  twenty  marks  to  the  sacrist,  of  w  hich 
half  was  to  be  assigned  to  six  boys  appointed  by 
the  bishop. 

The  reference  to  the  fabric  fund  is  significant. 
It  was  during  Roger's  episcopate  that  the  w  hole  of 
the  present  nave  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  was  built, 
together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  great  west 
front.  Roger  may  have  played  a  significant  part  in 
raising  funds  for  the  enterprise.  I  le  may  also  have 
been  behind  certain  elements  of  the  design.  In 
particular,  the  unique  clerestory  windows,  con- 
sisting of  three  trefoiled  circles,  were  modelled 
on  the  external  triforium  windows  of  I  lenry  Ill's 
Westminster  Abbey,  perhaps  a  graceful  tribute  by 
Bishop  Roger  to  his  royal  kinsman.  Both  as  a  pol- 
itical and  diocesan  bishop,  Roger  de  Meuland's 
record  was  mediocre.  As  a  builder  he  has  a  least  a 
claim,  although  an  unprovable  one,  to  fame. 

[Chancery  rolls;  1  i.  I'..  Savage  (ed.),  /he  Great  Register  of 
Lichjield  Cathedral  Known  as  Ma)>num  Rej^istrum  Album, 
William  Salt  .Archaeological  Society,  1924;  C.  T.  Mar- 
tin (ed.),  Registmm  Epistolarum  Fralris  Johannis  Peckham, 
Archiepiuopi  Cantuariensh,  3  \ols.  (Rolls  Series), 
1882-4;  ^1-  ^^  ■  (jreenslade  (ed.).  The  I  kloria  History  of 
the  Counties  of  England:  a  Histor)'  of  the  Count}'  of  Stafford, 
vol.  iii,  1970;  P.  Brieger,  English  An  1216-ijoy,  1957.] 

D.  .A.  Carpf.ntf.r 

ROGERS,  Frederick  (1846-19 15),  bookbinder 
and  Labour  pioneer,  was  born  27  April  1846  in 
Gower's  Walk,  Whitechapel,  east  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  four  sons  (one  of  whom 
died  in  infancy)  and  two  daughters  of  Frederick 
Rogers,  sailor,  draper's  assistant,  labourer,  and 
painter,  and  his  wife  Susan  Barltrop.  Rogers  left 
school  at  ten  or  earlier  and  became  an  errand  boy. 
He  was  plagued  by  ill  health  in  his  youth  but 
recovered  to  enter  the  vellum  bookbinding  trade, 
with  which  he  was  associated  in  a  variety  of  capa- 
cities for  nearlv  forn  vears. 


Outside  his  work,  his  principal  interests  lay  in 
education,  rehgion,  and  trade  unionism.  He  was 
an  outstanding  example  of  a  working-class  auto- 
didact,  and,  with  Alfred  (later  \  iscount)  .\Iilner 
[q.v.],  was  co-secretary  of  the  university  extension 
movement  in  east  London  from  1877.  An  Oxford 
lecture  w  hich  he  delivered  in  1 883  influenced  the 
subsequent  founding  of  Toynbee  I  lall,  the  east 
London  settlement  in  whose  affairs  Rogers  was 
long  active.  He  contributed  to  many  newspapers 
and  magazines,  one  of  them  the  Heekly  Dispatch, 
in  whose  pages  he  was  in  1885-6  an  early  advo- 
cate of  the  formation  of  an  independent  Labour 
party. 

Originally  a  Nonconformist,  Rogers  was  later 
converted  to  Anglo-Catholicism  by  the  ritualist 
curate  Arthur  Henry  Stanton  [q.v.].  His  religious 
beliefs  marked  him  deeply  and  inspired  a  number 
of  publications,  including  short  books  on  The 
Sam  Deadly  Sins  (1907)  and  The  Church  in  the 
Modem  Stale  ( 1 9 1 4). 

-After  helping  to  lead  an  unsuccessful  strike  by 
the  Vellum  Binders'  Society  in  1891-2  for  the 
eight-hour  day,  he  became  the  union's  president. 
He  failed  in  three  attempts  to  secure  election  to 
the  Trades  Union  Congress's  parliamentary 
committee,  but  he  represented  the  vellum 
binders  at  the  foundation  conference  of  the 
labour  representation  committee  in  February 
1900,  and  was  elected  to  its  executive.  He  ser\'ed 
for  three  years,  originally  as  chairman,  and  it  is  as 
the  first  chairman  of  the  future  Labour  party  that 
he  achieved  his  principal  prominence  in  labour 
history.  In  later  years  he  drifted  away  from  his 
original  Liberalism  and  his  later  Labour  ties,  and 
in  19 10- II  ser\ed  as  a  Conser\'alive  nominee  as 
alderman  on  the  London  county  council. 

Rogers's  principal  political  achievement  was 
his  work  for  the  National  Committee  of  Organ- 
ized Labour,  a  body  established  in  1899  to  work 
for  universal  old-age  pensions.  It  was  a  lengthy 
and  difficult  task,  marked  by  the  indifference  and 
even  antagonism  of  the  movement  in  whose  name 
he  nominally  acted,  but  his  speaking,  organizing, 
and  w  riting  skills  (w  hich  included  the  production 
of  fifteen  pamphlets  and  a  co-authored  book)  and 
tireless  travelling  until  \ictory  was  achieved  in 
1908,  made  him  the  'ideal  secretary'  described  by 
F.  II.  Stead,  the  warden  of  the  Browning  Hall 
settlement  and  his  collaborator  in  the  pension 
struggle.  It  is  notable  that  despite  Rogers's  High 
-Anglicanism  he  worked  harmoniously  with  the 
Congregationalist  Stead  and  was  actively  involved 
w  ith  the  interdenominational  Brow  ning  I  lall. 

His  most  important  literary  work  was  his  auto- 
biography. Labour,  Life  and  Literature  (1913). 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  British  involvement  in  the  war  of 
19 1 4-1 8,  for  which  he  made  recruiting  speeches. 
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Rogers  was  somewhat  resened  and  shy  in 
private  life  and  an  obituan  notice  by  his  old  ac- 
quaintance, Canon  Henn  Scott  Holland  [q.v.], 
described  him  as  suggesting  'something  strange 
and  blurred'  {Commonwealth,  December  191 5). 
Holland,  Stead,  and  others  wrote  warmly  of  him, 
but  in  a  wider  circle  he  was  more  respected  than 
loved.  His  educational  achievements,  lack  of  a 
major  trade-union  base,  and  personal  idiosyncra- 
sies inhibited  his  effectiveness  as  a  labour  leader, 
but  did  not  prevent  him  from  making  significant 
contributions  to  his  class  and  time.  He  died  16 
November  1915  at  his  home  in  New^  Cross,  south 
London,  to  which  he  had  moved  from  White- 
chapel  in  1 90 1,  and  he  was  buried  in  Nunhead 
cemeter) .  He  was  unmarried. 
[Frederick  Rogers,  Labour,  Life  and  Literature,  1913 
(new  edn.  with  introduction  by  David  Rubinstein, 
1973);  F.  H.  Stead,  How  Old  Age  Pensions  Began  to  Be, 
1909;  Labour  part>  archives.  National  Museum  of 
Labour  History,  .\Ianchester;  J.  M.  Bellamy  and  J. 
Saville  (eds.),  Dictionary'  of  Labour  Biography,  \o\.  i, 
1972.)  David  Rubinstein 

ROLFE,  Frederick  William  (1860-19 13), 
writer  under  the  name  Baron  Cono,  was  born  in 
Cheapside,  London,  22  July  i860,  the  eldest  of 
the  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  James  Rolfe, 
piano  maker,  and  his  wife  Ellen  Elizabeth  Pilcher. 
He  was  educated  at  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School  until,  aged  about  fourteen,  he  had  a  cross 
tattooed  on  his  breast  in  token  of  a  momentous 
religious  experience,  and  became  a  teacher.  He 
started  work  at  the  Stationers'  Company  School, 
London,  in  1874,  and  by  the  time  he  took  up  a 
post  at  Grantham  Grammar  School  in  1884  he 
had  already  taught  in  Saffron  Walden,  Win- 
chester, Newbun,-,  and  Cambridge. 

Rolfe  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  in 

1886.  Later  that  year  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  third  .Marquis  of  Bute  [q.v.]  to  become  head- 
master of  his  cathedral  choir  school  in  Oban.  To 
coincide  with  this,  he  relaunched  himself  as  Revd 
F"r.  Rolfe,  a  nominal  mutation  which  coupled  the 
enigma  and  scoundrel  in  Rolfe.  He  left  Oban 
after  four  acrimonious  months,  and,  following  a 
spell  as  a  private  tutor,  enrolled  at  St  .\lar> 's  Col- 
lege at  Oscott,  near  Birmingham,  in  October 

1887.  Here  Rolfe  neglected  his  religious  studies 
and  developed  his  interests  in  poetr),  painting, 
and  photography.  Just  over  a  year  after  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  Oscott  (1888),  Rolfe 
entered  Scots  (>)llege,  Rome,  in  December 
1889.  Once  again  it  was  his  self  that  he  cultivated, 
rather  than  the  seminarist's  vocation,  and  he  was 
expelled  in  .May  1890.  Adrift  and  in  debt,  Rolfe 
was  taken  in  by  the  Duchess  of  Sfor/a-(>esarini, 
who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  (^ono 
before  he  returned  to  England  later  in  the  year. 
Flush  with  cor\ine  visiting  cards,  Rolfe  look  up 
residence  in  (^hristchurch,  before  the  Iraudulent 
offer  he  made  for  hi.s  host.s'  house  marked  the  end 


of  his  credit  and  credibility  in  Hampshire.  A  can- 
tankerous sojourn  in  Aberdeen  ended  when  he 
was  forcibly  evicted  from  his  lodgings. 

Rolfe  next  moved  to  Hol\-well,  near  Chester. 
He  called  it  'the  most  bestially  disagreeable  place 
I  ever  saw ',  and  Holywell's  view  of  Rolfe  was  no 
more  flattering.  He  began  to  write  more  steadily, 
and  his  first  book.  Stories  Toto  Told  Me,  an  idio- 
syncratic concoction  of  spleen  and  whimsy,  was 
published  in  1898.  Towards  the  end  of  that  year 
three  anonymous  articles  appeared  in  an  Aber- 
deen newspaper  vilifying  Rolfe  and  his  murky 
past,  and  in  January  1899,  shattered  in  mind  and 
body,  he  entered  the  Hol\-well  workhouse.  A 
month  later  he  discharged  himself  and  trudged 
south  to  London. 

The  same  tenacious  vanity  which  enabled  him 
to  sur\'ive  the  next  nine  years  of  penur>  wrecked 
his  chances  of  succeeding  as  a  writer.  Chronicles  of 
the  House  of  Borgia  was  published  in  1901,  and  in 
1904  he  published  his  most  enduring  novel,  Had- 
rian theSa-enth.  In  it  Rolfe  rescripted  his  pathetic, 
seedy,  and  unrecognized  struggle  as  the  dream- 
fulfilling  election  of  his  protagonist  to  the  papacy. 
The  novel  displayed  Rolfe's  fondness  for  neolo- 
gism, verbal  sumptuousness,  and  quirky  spelling 
in  its  best  light. 

In  August  1908  Rolfe  left  for  Venice  and  never 
returned,  living  out  a  kind  of  degenerate  and  vitu- 
perative etrvoi  to  his  earlier  years.  His  squabbles 
with  publishers  and  his  vicious  exploitation  of 
those  who  befriended  him  continued  as  before, 
but,  in  addition,  he  gratified  his  pederastic  crav- 
ings. The  Desire  and  Pursuit  of  the  W7u>/f,  published 
posthumously  in  1934,  mirrored  these  bitter  and 
penurious  years.  His  last  published  novel,  The 
Weird  of  the  Wanderer  (19 12),  aroused  as  little 
interest  as  his  previous  ones.  Rolfe  died  26 
October  1913  in  Venice.  He  was  unmarried. 

(Miriam J.  Bcnkouv.,  Frederick-  Rolfi-:  Baron  Corvo,  1977; 
A.J.  A.  Symons,  The  Qiiest  for  Corvo,  1934;  Donald 
Weeks,  Cono,  1971.I  D.wid  Bradshaw 

ROLT,  Lionel  Thomas  Caswall  (1910-1974), 
engineering  historian,  was  born  in  Chester  1 1 
Februarv'  1910,  the  only  child  of  Lionel  (Caswall 
Rolt,  a  minor  countn.'  gentleman,  and  his  wife 
Jemima  Clarke  (subsequently  Timpcrley).  Rolt 
was  distantly  related  to  Kyrle  Willans,  the  son  of 
Peter  Willans,  inventor  of  the  enclosed  vertical 
central  valve  steam  engine,  and  himself  a  mecha- 
nical engineer.  It  was  W  illans  who  advised  Roll's 
parents  to  apprentice  him  as  a  mechanical  engin- 
eer, and  it  was  with  great  enthusiasm  that  in  1926 
the  boy  left  Cheltenham  College,  which  had  been 
a  miserable  experience  for  him,  to  ser\e  as  a  pupil 
at  Bomfords,  an  agricultural  engineering  iirni  at 
Pitchill  near  lAcsliain. 

In  1928  Rolt  began  a  three-year  apprentice- 
ship at  Kerr,  Stuart  &  Co.  Ltd.,  locomotive 
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engineers  of  Stoke-on-Trent,  but  the  firm  col- 
lapsed before  his  term  had  been  completed,  and 
he  finished  his  apprenticeship  with  R.  A.  Lister  & 
Co.  Ltd.  of  Dursley.  He  then  moved  to  a  suc- 
cession of  short-term  jobs  until  in  1934  he  joined 
some  friends  in  establishing  a  garage  near  Bas- 
ingstoke, specializing  in  veteran  and  vintage  cars. 
By  now  he  had  become  an  enthusiastic  car  owner 
and  repairer,  and  with  his  colleagues  he  formed 
the  Vintage  Sports  Car  Club.  This  was  Rolt's  first 
substantial  contribution  to  the  presenation  of  the 
artefacts  of  industrial  history.  At  the  same  time  he 
acquired  an  affection  for  canals  as  a  result  of  join- 
ing the  Willans  family  for  holidays  on  their  nar- 
row boat  Cressy.  In  1939  he  bought  Cressy  and 
abandoned  his  career  as  a  practising  engineer  in 
favour  of  a  life  spent  writing  on  board  a  canal  nar- 
row boat.  He  and  his  first  wife  lived  on  Cressy  until 

1951- 

The  voyage  which  they  made  in  1939  resulted, 
in  1944,  in  the  publication  of  Narrow  Boat,  a  pas- 
sionate evocation  of  the  British  canals  and  of  the 
lives  of  those  who  lived  and  worked  upon  them.  It 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  formation  of  the 
Inland  Waterways  Association  in  1946,  with  Rolt 
as  its  first  sccretan,'.  Cressy  had  been  moored  at 
Tardebigge  for  four  years  while  Rolt  undertook 
various  forms  of  engineering  war-work,  but  when 
peace  returned  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  of 
presening  the  canal  system.  He  envisaged  a  res- 
toration of  commercial  activit>  on  the  canals,  and 
was  not  at  first  sympathetic  to  their  conversion 
into  a  leisure  amenity.  This  and  other  more  per- 
sonal disagreements  between  the  founders  of  the 
IWA  led  in  1951  to  Rolt's  withdrawal  from  the 
association. 

In  1950  he  became  involved  in  the  effort  to 
revive  a  narrow-gauge  quarr>  railway  in  north 
Wales — the  Talyllyn  Railway.  This  was  a  great 
success,  setting  the  pattern  for  many  other  pre- 
ser\'ation  schemes.  I  le  and  his  second  wife  settled 
in  the  family  house  at  Stanley  Pontlarge,  Glou- 
cestershire, and  here  he  resumed  his  literary  pro- 
gramme, writing  over  fort\'  books,  covering 
canals,  railways,  motor  cars,  and  many  other 
aspects  of  engineering  history.  His  most  impres- 
sive works  were  the  biographies  of  the  great 
engineers,  especially  the  outstanding  Isambard 
Kingdom  Brunei  (1957).  All  these  books  were 
lucidly  written,  illuminating  the  technical  prin- 
ciples of  engineering  in  a  way  which  was  compre- 
hensible to  the  non-technical  reader. 

But  Rolt  was  not  content  to  pursue  this  full 
literary  career.  He  was  called  upon  repeatedly  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  burgeoning  preser\  ation 
movements  of  the  1950s  and  1960s.  He  became  a 
vice-president  of  the  Newcomen  Societ)  for  the 
study  of  the  histor\'  of  engineering  and  techno- 
logy; he  became  a  member  of  the  Science 
Museum  advisor)-  council,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  discussions  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 


ment of  the  Railway  Museum  in  York;  the 
National  Trust  made  him  a  member  of  its  proper- 
ties committee,  to  advise  on  industrial  archae- 
ology; and  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
Council  for  British  Archaeology-  research  com- 
mittee on  industrial  archaeology.  The  new  disci- 
pline of  industrial  archaeology-,  which  emerged  in 
the  1950s,  was  largely  inspired  by  Rolt's  writing, 
and  it  was  entirely  appropriate  that  he  should 
become  the  first  president  of  the  Association  for 
Industrial  Archaeology  when  this  was  founded  in 
1973.  The  effect  of  all  this  activit>-  in  committees 
and  small  consultative  groups  is  incalculable,  but 
it  certainly  represented  a  formidable  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  interest  in  the  conserxation  of 
industrial  buildings  and  machines. 

In  1939  he  married  Angela  Orred,  daughter  of 
a  reared  army  major.  She  left  him  in  195 1  and 
joined  Billy  Smart's  circus.  His  second  wife  was 
Sonia,  former  wife  of  George  Smith,  a  working 
canal  boatman,  and  daughter  of  a  colonial  civil 
ser\'ant.  She  had  worked  on  the  canals  during 
World  War  II.  They  had  two  sons.  Rolt  died  at 
Stanley  Pontlarge  9  May  1974. 

[L.  T.  C.  Rolt,  Landscape  with  Aiachines,  1971,  and 
Landscape  with  Canals,  1977;  Ian  Mackersey,  Tom  Rolt 
and  the  Cressy  )ears,  1985;  personal  knowledge.) 

R.  A.  Buchanan 

ROOS,  Sir  Richard  (r.i  410-1 482),  courtier  and 
poet,  was  the  fifth  son  in  the  family  of  five  sons 
and  four  daughters  of  William,  seventh  Baron 
Roos  of  Helmsley  {d.  141 4),  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, daughter  of  Sir  John  Arundell  (d.  1379, 
q.v.),  naval  commander.  His  kneeling  figure 
appears  in  the  'St  William  window'  {f.1423)  in 
York  Minster,  which  commemorates  his  father. 
In  1435-9  he  is  heard  of  lodging  in  the  'corner- 
towre'  at  a  property  in  Penshurst,  Kent.  He  was 
serving  in  France  in  December  1436  under  John 
Talbot,  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  [q.v.j,  at  Gisors, 
and  was  by  then  a  knight.  In  November  1 444  he 
was  among  the  knights  in  the  English  party  which 
went  to  Erance  to  witness  the  proxy-  wedding  of 
Henry  VI  yvith  Margaret  of  Anjou  [qq.v.],  and  is 
mentioned  as  a  participant  in  the  dress  rehearsal 
of  her  royal  entry  into  Rouen  in  1445.  Later  in 
that  year,  after  the  queen  had  been  escorted  to 
England,  Roos  was  appointed  constable  of  St 
Briavel's  Castle  (Gloucestershire)  for  life,  and,  in 
December,  received  a  grant  from  the  king  of 
1,500  livres  toumois  for  the  defraying  of  the 
expenses  of  his  French  journey.  His  name 
appears  among  the  'promoters  of  the  establish- 
ment' at  the  foundation  of  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1448. 

Early  in  the  1450s  he  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  de  \  ernon  of  Haddon 
[q.v.].  In  1454  he  yvas  alnager  for  Northampton- 
shire and  Rutland,  charged  yvith  examining  the 
measurement  and  quality-  of  yvooUen  goods  in 
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those  counties.  There  are  records  of  various 
annuities  and  grants,  and  of  the  burglar,  of  his 
house  in  Baynard's  Castle  ward,  London,  in 
November  1445.  The  events  of  the  last  part  of  his 
life  remain  obscure,  but  his  will  (drawn  up  on  8 
March  1482,  proved  i  April  1482)  impHes  that  he 
held  some  post  at  the  court  of  Edward  I\'.  It 
shows  him  to  be  a  man  of  sufficient  moveable 
propert}  but  with  hardly  any  land.  There  are 
benefactions  to  the  church  of  St  Peter  the  Little 
in  Thames  Street  and  to  the  Carmelites  in  F'leet 
Street.  He  bequeaths  a  number  of  books:  a  'little 
booke  of  praiers'  and  ser\  ice  books  belonging  to 
his  chapel,  'my  saulter  clasped  with  silver',  and 
'my  grete  booke  called  saint  Grail'  (British 
Library  Royal  MS  i4.E.iii).  He  had  a  daughter, 
Mar\-,  who  married  Sir  Giles  Capel. 

He  is  usually  taken  to  be  the  author  of  a 
polished  English  version  of  Alain  Chartier's 
poem  'La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Mercy',  a  fashionable 
contribution  to  the  courtly  debate  about  love  pro- 
voked by  the  Roman  de  la  Rose.  Its  date  is  uncer- 
tain, but  if  the  Fairfax  MS  in  which  it  appears  was 
commissioned  by  Sir  John  Stanley,  his  death  in 
f.1469  would  provide  a  terminus  ad  quern.  In  MS 
Harley  372  the  work  is  ascribed  to  Sir  Richard 
Ros,  and  this  has  been  generally  accepted.  If  it  is 
not,  a  claim  could  be  made  for  his  nephew, 
Richard  Roos,  esquire  (1429-.' 1493),  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Pastons,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  respected  figure,  but  was  never  knighted.  An 
erudite  attempt  by  Dr  Ethel  Seaton  to  prove  (by 
the  use  of  anagrams  and  hidden  wordplay)  that 
Sir  Richard  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  other 
fifteenth -centur>  poems  has  not  won  acceptance. 

IFLthel  Seaton,  Sir  Richard  Roos  .  .  .  Lancastrian  Poet, 
iq6i;  R.  a.  Foley,  'Richard  P\nson's  Boke  of  Fame  and 
its  non-Chaucerian  Poems',  D.Phii.  thesis  (1987)  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.)  Douglas  Gray 

ROSE,  John  (f.i  621-1677),  gardener  and  nurs- 
eryman, was  born  in  Amesbury,  Wiltshire,  the 
younger  son  of  Stephen  Rose,  yeoman  farmer. 
I  lis  gardening  career  may  have  started  at  Ames- 
bury  I  louse,  the  property  of  Sir  William  Sey- 
mour, later  second  Duke  of  I  lertford  and  second 
Duke  of  Somerset  [q.v.J.  The  duke's  London 
residence  was  Essex  1  louse,  the  property  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of 
Essex  (q.v.),  another  of  Rose's  employers,  who 
encouraged  him  to  the  extent  of  sending  him  to 
France  for  the  first  time,  probably  early  in  the 
1640s.  This  was  the  perfect  preparation  for 
importing  the  influence  of  French  garden  design 
to  England,  with  the  Restoration  of  (iharles  II  in 
l6f)0,  for  both  Rose  and  his  master  were  ready  to 
follow  some  of  the  examples  given  in  the  work  of 
Andr<5  Lc  NAtre,  particularly  at  Versailles.  On  14 
October  1661  Rose  was  appointed  the  king's  gar- 
dener at  Si  James's — that  is,  the  man  in  charge  of 
eslabtUhing  a  garden  between  the  Mall  and  the 


backs  of  houses  in  Pall  Mall,  a  garden  disturbed 
about  1709  for  the  building  of  Marlborough 
House  and  Carlton  House.  Later  Rose  also  took 
charge  of  St  James's  Park  across  the  Mall.  Just 
before  his  royal  appointment  Rose  may  have  been 
the  'Mr  Rowse'  looking  after  the  gardens  at 
Woburn  Abbey  from  about  1658  to  1661. 

In  1666  the  first  edition  of  Rose's  little  book, 
The  English  I'ineyard  Vindicated,  was  published, 
with  no  indication  on  its  title-page  of  the  share  of 
John  Evelyn  [q.v.]  in  the  book's  composition, 
though  his  identit}-  was  revealed  in  the  preface  by 
'Philocepos',  who  mentioned  his  recent  Sylva. 
Evelyn's  material  came  from  Rose,  for  'He  rea- 
son'd  so  pertinently  upon  the  Subject  (as  indeed 
he  does  upon  all  things  which  concern  his  hortu- 
lan  Profession)',  as  the  preface  says.  Rose  dedi- 
cated the  book  to  the  king,  'the  Prince  of  Plants  to 
the  Prince  of  Planters'.  Although  the  Vimyard'hud 
little  effect  on  the  planting  of  vines  in  England,  it 
was  popular  enough  to  be  reprinted  four  times  as 
an  appendix  to  Evelyn's  translation  of  Nicolas  de 
Bonnefons'  The  French  Gardiner  in  successive 
editions  from  1669  to  1691.  Rose  used  the  book 
to  sell  vines  too,  'my  self  also  with  so  plentiful  a 
Stock  of  Sets  and  Plants  of  all  those  Sorts  which  I 
chiefly  recommend,  that  those  who  have  a  desire 
to  Store  their  Grounds,  may  receive  them  of  me 
at  ver\'  reasonable  Rates'. 

The  gardener  presenting  a  pineapple  to  the 
king  in  a  painting  attributed  to  I  lendrik  Danck- 
erts,  possibly  painted  about  1670  (later  in  the  col- 
lection at  Houghton  House)  is  said  to  be  John 
Rose,  and  several  copies  of  this  picture — at  llam 
House  and  elsewhere — demonstrate  an  interest 
in  this  exotic  fruit.  Though  pineapples  from  Bar- 
bados were  first  brought  to  England  in  1657  and 
more  West  Indian  ones  were  given  to  the  king  in 
1 66 1  and  1668,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  fruit  was 
grown  successfully  in  England  until  about  1 690  at 
I  lampton  Court,  then  in  the  charge  of  (icorge 
London  |q.v.],  Rose's  pupil,  who  succeeded  him 
as  the  royal  gardener.  London's  later  partner  in 
the  Brompton  Park  nurser>,  IIenr\  Wise  |q.v.|, 
was  another  of  Rose's  apprentices,  whose 
influence  on  the  design  of  formal  gardens  was 
handed  on  in  this  way  to  the  next  generation. 
Though  Rose  is  most  often  associated  with  vines 
and  pineapples,  he  also  planted  dwarf  fruit  trees, 
especially  pears,  in  the  St  James  garden,  and 
earlier  in  his  career  he  exchanged  rare  auriculas, 
anemones,  and  other  flowers  with  gardeners  as 
eminent  as  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  and  John  Rea 
Iq.v.). 

Rose  died  10  September  1677  and  was  buried 
in  his  parish  church  of  St  Martin-in-the-Fields  a 
week  later.  I  lis  will,  which  mentions  no  immedi- 
ate family,  left  bequests  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Amesbun,  where 
Rose's  (irammar  School  sur\ived  into  the  nine- 
teenth century. 
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['G.',  'Early  Writers  on  Elnglish  Gardening.  No.  6.  John 
Rose',  journal  of  Horticulture  and  Cottage  Gardener,  new 
series,  vol.  xxix,  1895,  pp.  1 14-16;  John  Har\ey,  Early 
Nurserymen,  1974;  R.  H.  Jeffers,  'John  Rose',  appendix 
to  Rose's  The  English  Vineyard  Vindicated,  reprint  1965.) 

Sandra  Raphafx 

ROSENBERG,  Isaac  (1890-19 18),  artist  and 
poet,  was  born  in  Bristol  25  November  1890,  the 
second  child  and  second  son  in  the  family  of  four 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  Dovber  (later  Barnett) 
Rosenberg,  a  Lithuanian  who  had  emigrated 
from  Moscow  to  avoid  conscription  into  the  Rus- 
sian army  and  settled  in  Bristol,  working  as  a  ped- 
lar, and  his  wife  I  lacha,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper 
called  Davidov  of  Drinsk  in  Lithuania.  The 
family  moved  to  London  in  1897,  and  Rosenberg 
was  educated  at  the  Baker  Street  Board  School  in 
Stepney,  where  his  natural  gift  for  both  drawing 
and  writing  so  impressed  the  headmaster  that  he 
allowed  him  to  spend  most  of  his  time  on  them. 
Out  of  school,  he  read  poetrv  and  drew  with 
chalks  on  the  pavements  of  the  East  End. 

In  1904  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  firm  of  Carl 
Hentschel,  engravers,  in  Fleet  Street.  His  parents 
hoped  that  this  might  prove  a  stepping-stone  to  a 
painter's  career,  but  Rosenberg  hated  the  work, 
only  deriving  consolation  from  his  reading  of  such 
poets  as  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, William  Blake  [qq.v.];  from  his  own  writ- 
ing; and  from  evening  painting  classes  at  the  art 
school  of  Birkbeck  College.  At  last,  his  appren- 
ticeship completed,  he  was  free  and,  in  1911, 
three  generous  Jewish  women  undertook  to  pay 
his  tuition  fees  at  the  Slade  School  of  Fine 
Art.  There  he  came  to  know  the  painters, 
Mark  Gertler,  D.  G.  Bomberg,  W.  P.  Roberts, 
C.  R.  W.  Nevinson,  and  (Sir)  Stanley  Spencer 
[qq.v.],  but  increasingly  found  art  and  poetn. 
incompatible  and  he  himself  was  drawn  towards 
poems,  ten  of  which  were  privately  printed  as  a 
pamphlet.  Sight  and  Day,  in  191 2.  'Art  is  not  a 
plaything,'  he  wrote,  'it  is  blood  and  tears,  it  must 
grow  up  with  one;  and  I  believe  1  have  begun  too 
late.'  Even  so,  he  was  a  capable  draughtsman  and 
painted  some  impressive  landscapes,  portraits, 
and  allegorical  scenes,  a  few  of  which  were  exhi- 
bited at  the  Whitechapel  Gallerj's  exhibition  of 
twentieth-centur)  art  in  19 14. 

Rosenberg  had  hoped  to  earn  a  living  from  his 
portraits,  but  that  year  he  learned  that  his  lungs 
were  weak  and  was  advised  to  seek  a  warmer  cli- 
mate. Having  a  married  sister  in  Cape  Town,  he 
sailed  for  South  Africa  in  1914,  where  he  painted 
some  pictures,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on 
modern  art,  and  published  a  few  articles  and 
poems. 

In  191 5  he  returned  to  England,  where  he 
published  a  second  small  pamphlet  of  poems, 
Yuiith,  and  enlisted  in  the  army.  I  lating  the  idea  of 
killing,  he  had  hoped  to  ser\'e  with  the  Medical 
Corps  but  instead  was  assigned  to  the  'Bantam' 


battalion,  being,  as  he  said,  'too  short  for  anv 
other'.  The  anti-Semitism  that  he  there  encoun- 
tered made  him  more  conscious  of  the  Jewishness 
that  had  not  been  particularly  important  to  him 
before.  He  wrote  a  poem,  'The  Jew',  and  a  play, 
'Moses',  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  that  title 
shortly  before  he  crossed  the  Channel  with  the 
King's  Own  Royal  Lancaster  Regiment  in  June 
1916. 

Rosenberg's  poems  from  the  front  show  him  to 
have  absorbed  the  great  tradition  of  English 
pastoral  poetr\ ,  but  his  tone  is  different:  more  im- 
personal, informal,  ironic,  and  lacking  the  indig- 
nation characteristic  of  the  work  of  \\  ilfred  Owen 
and  Siegfried  Sassoon  [qq.v.].  In  such  poems  as 
'Break  of  Day  in  the  Trenches',  'Returning  We 
Hear  the  Larks',  and  his  masterpiece,  'Dead 
Man's  Dump',  Rosenberg  succeeded  in  his 
intention  of  writing  'Simple  puetry — that  is  where 
an  interesting  complexity  of  thought  is  kept  in 
tone  and  right  value  to  the  dominating  idea  so  that 
it  is  understandable  and  still  ungraspable.' 

Rosenberg  was  killed  on  the  western  front  i 
.April  1918  and  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave. 

[ian  Parsons  (ed.),  The  Collected  Works  of  Isaac  Rosenberg, 
1979;  Joseph  Qohtn,  Joume)'  to  the  Trenches:  the  Life  of 
Isaac  Rosenberg  i8go-igi8,  1975;  Jean  Liddiard,  Isaac 
Rosenberg:  the  Hal/  Lsed  Life,  1975] 

Jon  Stallworthy 

ROSS,  Robert  Baldwin  (1869-19 18),  writer,  art 
critic,  and  artistic  administrator,  was  born  in 
Tours,  France,  25  May  1869,  the  youngest  in  the 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  John 
Ross,  attorney-general  of  Upper  Canada,  and  his 
wife  -Augusta  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert  Bald- 
win [q.v.],  a  former  prime  minister  of  Upper 
Canada.  .After  the  death  of  his  father,  Ross  came 
to  London  in  1872  with  his  family,  where  they 
settled.  His  early  education  was  mainly  private;  he 
went  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1888  to 
read  histor> ,  but,  apart  from  writing  for  the  Gadfly 
and  Granta,  his  academic  career  was  undis- 
tinguished. He  left  before  the  end  of  his  first  year 
without  taking  a  degree. 

In  1886  he  met  Oscar  Wilde  [q.v.];  their 
friendship  developed  slowly,  but  in  1895,  when 
Wilde  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  hard  labour  for 
homosexual  crimes,  Ross  was  his  most  constant 
and  loyal  friend.  .After  Wilde's  release  in  1897 
and  his  exile  to  France,  Ross  continued  to 
befriend  and  support  him,  and  to  act  as  interme- 
diary between  Wilde  and  his  estranged  wife  and 
her  advisers.  He  was  with  Wilde  when  he  died  in 
Paris  on  30  November  1900.  Before  his  release 
from  Reading  gaol,  Wilde  appointed  Ross  his 
literar)  executor;  but  with  Wilde's  estate  bank- 
rupt, it  was  not  until  1 905  that  Ross  w  as  able  to 
pay  Wilde's  creditors  and  annul  the  bankruptcy. 
In  1905  Ross  published  De  Prufundis,  an  abridged 
version  of  Wilde's  tormented  prison  letter  to 
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Lord  Alfred  Douglas  [q.v.].  In  1908  Ross  pub- 
lished, in  fourteen  volumes,  The  Collected  Works  of 
Oscar  Wilde. 

From  1 90 1  to  1909  Ross  was  a  director  and 
administrator  of  the  Carfax  Galler\',  a  small 
avant-garde  art  gallen,-  which,  under  his  direc- 
tion, gained  a  reputation  for  showing  the  work  of 
unknown  artists.  Between  1908  and  19 12  Ross 
was  art  critic  on  the  Morning  Post.  He  joined  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  and  was  elected 
to  the  executive  committee  in  1912.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Contemporan.-  Art  Society-.  In 
1 9 1 2  he  w  as  appointed  London  director  of  the 
new  Johannesburg  Art  Galler\"  and  also  became 
valuer  of  pictures  and  drawings  for  the  Board  of 
the  Inland  Revenue  (19 12-14). 

The  years  1913-15  were  marred  by  several 
exhausting  litigations  with  Lord  Alfred  Douglas 
and  T.  \V.  H.  Crosland,  a  journalist.  In  1915, 
however,  Ross  finally  won  a  judgement  against 
Crosland.  D.  S.  MacColl,  keeper  of  the  Wallace 
Collection,  and  Sir  Edmund  Gosse  [qq.v.], 
angered  at  the  harm  Douglas  and  Crosland  had 
caused  to  Ross's  reputation,  organized  a  testi- 
monial for  him.  Ross  insisted  that  the  money 
raised  should  be  given  to  the  Slade  School  of  Fine 
Art,  for  a  Robert  Ross  memorial  prize.  In  191 7 
Ross  ser\'ed  as  an  additional  trustee  to  the  Tate 
Gallery,  and  London  buyer  for  the  Felton 
bequest  of  the  Melbourne  Art  Gallery. 

He  died  suddenly  5  October  19 18  at  Half 
Moon  Street,  London,  but  even  then  his  delicate 
sense  of  humour  did  not  desert  him:  he  left 
instructions  in  his  will  that  he  was  to  be  cre- 
mated— a  most  unusual  request  for  a  Roman 
Catholic — and  his  ashes  taken  to  Pere  Lachaise 
cemetery  in  Paris  and  placed  within  Oscar 
Wilde's  tomb.  His  family  arranged  his  cremation, 
but  his  ashes  were  not  taken  to  Paris  until  30 
November  1950,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Wilde's  death.  He  was  unmarried. 

(.Maureen  Borland,  Wilde's  Devoted  Friend:  a  Life  of 
Robert  Ross  t86g-igtH,  iggo;  .Margery  Ross  (ed.), 
Robert  Ross,  Friend  of  Friends,  1952. j 

Maureen  Borland 

ROSS,  William  Henry  (1862- 1944),  whisky  dis- 
tiller, was  born  19  June  1862  in  Gowanside,  Car- 
luke, Lanarkshire,  the  youngest  son  of  John  Ross, 
tenant  farmer,  and  his  wife  Kuphemia  Forrest.  A 
year  later  the  family  moved  to  a  farm  near  South 
Queensfcrry  outside  Kdinburgh.  After  attending 
the  local  school  Ross  went  to  George  Watson's 
College  in  Kdinburgh.  Leaving  school  at  fifteen, 
he  went  to  work  as  a  clerk  at  the  Grassmarket, 
Edinburgh,  branch  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank. 
When  this  collapsed  in  1878,  he  got  a  post  as  a 
junior  clerk  with  the  Distillers  (Company  Limited, 
which  had  been  formed  a  year  earlier  by  six  of  the 
largest  Lowland  patent  distillers  to  rationalize 
production.  Through  hard  work  and  attendance 


at  night  school  to  learn  bookkeeping,  he  quickly 
gained  promotion,  becoming  accountant  and  cas- 
hier in  1884  and  company  secretary'  in  1889.  He 
was  appointed  general  manager  in  1897,  and 
managing  director  in  1900.  When  the  large 
whisky-blending  house  of  W.  and  G.  Pattison 
collapsed  fraudulently  the  following  year  he  tried 
and  failed  to  arrange  a  rescue  package,  but  DCL 
did  provide  financial  help  to  firms  unwittingly 
caught  up  in  the  crash. 

After  1900  the  whisky  trade  slipped  into  deep 
recession,  exacerbated  by  the  'what  is  whisky?' 
debate  between  the  pot  malt  distillers  and  the 
patent  distillers.  Ross  organized  the  patent  dis- 
tillers' campaign  and  was  largely  responsible  for 
their  victory  before  the  royal  commission  on 
whisky  that  reported  in  1909.  In  the  meantime  he 
had  been  pursuing  a  policy  of  rationalizing  the 
trade  by  buying  patent  and  grain  distillerv  busi- 
nesses that  were  in  difficult)-,  collaborating 
closely  with  the  large  blending  houses.  He  dis- 
played considerable  skill  in  matching  supply  to 
the  much-reduced  demand  by  working  the  plant 
at  below  capacity. 

From  the  1909  budget  and  throughout  World 
War  I  the  government  was  antagonistic  to  whisky, 
imposing  large  dut>  increases  and  restrictions. 
Ross  became  the  unofficial  leader  of  the  whole 
trade,  working  hard  to  ensure  sunival.  Scottish 
Malt  Distillers  was  formed  under  his  chairman- 
ship in  1914  to  acquire  five  Lowland  pot  distiller- 
ies. He  was  appointed  OBE  for  his  services 
during  World  VVar  I  when  he  acted  as  intermedi- 
ary between  the  government  and  the  distillers  for 
the  supply  of  alcohol  for  munition  purposes.  After 
the  war,  with  the  anti-drink  lobby  gaining  ground 
worldwide,  he  led  the  campaign  to  restructure  the 
industry  and  diversify  DCL  into  other  activities, 
particularly  the  production  of  industrial  alcohol. 
His  crowning  achievement  was  the  'big  amalga- 
mation' of  1925  which  brought  DCL  together 
with  the  three  largest  blending  houses,  John 
Walker  &  Sons,  James  Buchanan  &  Co.,  and 
John  Dewar  &  Sons.  Ross  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  enlarged  company.  Other  amalga- 
mations followed. 

I  le  was  also  concerned  to  develop  the  inter- 
national market  for  whisky,  making  several  sales 
tours  overseas.  It  was  on  one  of  these  to  Australia 
in  1929  that  his  sight  was  severely  damaged  in  an 
accident.  I  le  fought  hard  to  overcome  his  dis- 
abilitN'  and  established  the  W.  1 1.  Ross  I'ounda- 
tion  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  in 
Edinburgh  in  1935.  He  retired  from  DCL  in  that 
year. 

In  1888  he  married  Annie  (Jilniorc,  daughter 
of  David  Dalglish,  cotton-mill  manager.  They 
had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Increasingly 
infirm,  he  married  as  his  second  wife  his  nurse, 
Florence  Ridley,  and  when  she  died  married  her 
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successor,  Gladys  Murdoch.  Ross  died  22 
August  1944  in  Edinburgh. 

[The  Times,  24  .'\ugust  1944;  Ross  Wilson,  Scotch:  the 
Fomiathe  Years,  1970;  A.  Slaven  and  S.  Checkland 
(eds.).  Dictionary  of  Scottish  Business  Biography,  vol.  ii, 
1 990. 1  Michael  S.  Moss 

ROTH,  Cecil  (i  899-1 970),  Jewish  historian,  was 
born  5  March  1899  in  Dalston,  north  London, 
the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  Joseph  Roth, 
manufacturer  of  builders'  supplies,  and  his  wife 
Ett>  Jacobs;  his  third  brother,  Leon,  became  a 
philosopher  of  distinction.  Educated  at  the  Cit\' 
of  London  School,  he  saw  active  senice  in 
P>ance  in  191 8  and  then  read  history  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  obtaining  a  first  class  in  modern 
history  in  1922,  and  a  D.Phil,  in  1924  with  a 
thesis  on  The  Last  Florentine  Republic  (published  in 
1925).  He  soon  turned  to  Jewish  studies,  his 
interest  from  childhood,  when  he  had  a  tra- 
ditional religious  education  and  learned  Hebrew 
from  the  Cairo  Genizah  scholar,  Jacob  .Mann. 
Roth  supported  himself  by  freelance  writing  until 
in  1939  he  received  a  specially  created  readership 
in  post-biblical  Jewish  studies  at  the  Universit>'  of 
Oxford,  where  he  was  also  mentor  and  host  to 
Jewish  students.  After  retiring  from  Oxford  in 
1964,  he  setded  in  Israel  and  divided  his  last  years 
between  New  York,  where  he  was  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  Queens'  College  in  Cit>'  Universit>'  and 
Stern  College,  and  Jerusalem. 

His  output  was  immense:  bibliographies  in  his 
Festschrift,  Remember  the  Days  (1966),  and  in 
Transactions  ofthejewish  Historical  Sodet}',  \'ol.  xxv 
(1977)  list  779  items  by  him,  including  transla- 
tions of  his  works.  Some  were,  of  course,  ephem- 
eral, including  books  and  articles  written  in  the 
1930s  when  he  lived  by  his  pen.  But  he  wrote  the 
definitive  Histor}'  of  the  Jews  in  England  ( 1 94 1 )  and 
History  ofthejfews  in  Italy  (1946),  The  Histor)'  of  the 
Marranos  (1932)  and  The  Jews  in  the  Renaissance 
(1959),  and  comprehensive,  popular  works  such 
as  The  Short  History  ofthejewish  People  {i()T,(i)  and 
The  Jewish  Contribution  to  Civilization  (1938).  His 
style  was  vivid,  with  a  penchant  for  colourful, 
even  shady,  characters,  and  a  zest  for  historical 
detection.  \  le  produced  works  of  precise  scholar- 
ship, especially  bibliographical  works  and  studies 
of  painting,  and  he  applied  his  historical  skills  to 
the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  identifying  the  Qumran  sect 
with  the  Zealots  against  the  generally  proposed 
Essene  identification  that  is  now  generally 
accepted  (1958,  1965).  His  approach  to  econ- 
omics and  sociolog\'  tended  to  concentrate  on 
personalities  or  small  groups,  rather  than  broader 
analysis,  and  he  took  but  a  limited  interest  in  the 
philosophical  aspects  of  history . 

Roth  was  always  interested  in  art,  and 
especially  in  Jewish  incorporation  or  adaptation  of 
the  motifs  of  western  art  forms  in  Jewish  ceremo- 
nial contexts.  He  made  a  scientific  study  of  illu- 


minated medieval  Haggadot  (senice  books  for  the 
home  on  Passover  eve);  he  also  collaborated  with 
the  Polish  artist,  Artur  Sz}k,  in  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  modern  printed  editions  of  the  Haggadah 
(1940).  He  was  an  avid  collector,  particularly  of 
illuminated  ketubbot  (marriage  contracts),  silver 
ritual  objects,  rare  printed  books,  and  manu- 
scripts. These  collections,  which  formed  the  set- 
ting of  his  home  in  Oxford,  are  now  in  the 
university  library  at  Leeds  (books  and  manu- 
scripts) and  in  a  museum  attached  to  the  Beth 
Tzedec  synagogue,  Toronto  (art  collection).  Both 
reflect  his  abiding  interest  in  Italy  and  its  Jewish 
communities,  amongst  which,  until  the  massacres 
attendant  upon  World  War  II,  he  was  a  familiar 
figure. 

Roth's  crowning  achievement  was  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  which  he  held 
from  1965.  The  sixteen  volumes  of  this  appeared 
in  the  year  of  his  death.  He  planned  the  allocation 
of  space,  edited  contributions,  and  wrote  much 
himself,  displaying  powers  of  leadership,  ad- 
ministration, and  editorial  conciliation.  Roth's 
influence  was  less  as  a  teacher,  there  having  been 
during  his  lifetime  much  less  scope  than  later  for 
Jewish  studies  in  Britain,  than  as  a  writer  and  lec- 
turer. He  was  much  in  demand  for  lecture  tours 
in  Europe,  -\merica,  and  Africa.  With  hair  parted 
in  the  middle,  he  retained  the  appearance  of  a 
youthful  student  almost  to  the  end. 

The  academic  world  was  then  hardly  prepared 
to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  a  specifically  Jew  - 
ish  factor  in  European  economic  and  political  his- 
tory. The  fact  that  it  was  later  more  generally 
recognized  is  in  part  due  to  the  attention  which 
Roth's  scholarly  and  semi-popular  writings 
attracted;  and  the  circumstances  that  his  findings 
have  not  always  sur\ived  the  scrutiny  of  able 
younger  scholars  itself  attests  his  own  success  in 
helping  to  put  Jewish  history  on  the  academic 
map.  Slost  of  his  contemporaries  in  Oxford  and 
elsewhere  assumed  that  the  only  appropriate 
approach  to  Jewish  studies  was  through  Semitic 
philology  and  biblical  studies,  and  Roth  never 
received  in  Britain  the  academic  recognition  that 
his  publications  and  his  international  standing 
(especially  in  America  and  Israel)  merited.  A.  con- 
tributory factor,  perhaps,  was  his  concealment  of 
a  warm  and  generous  nature  behind  a  self-asser- 
tive manner.  In  1969  the  Italian  government 
made  him  commander  of  the  Order  of  Merit  for 
ser\'ices  to  Italian  culture. 

In  1928  he  married  Irene  Rosalind,  daughter 
of  David  Davis,  property  developer.  They  had  no 
children.  Roth  died  in  Jerusalem  21  June  1970. 

[Irene  Roth,  Cecil  Roth:  Historian  Without  Tears,  1982; 
Encyclopaedia  Judaica,  vol.  xiv,  pp.  326-8;  Chaim  Raphael 
in  Commentary,  vol.  1,  no.  3,  September  1970,  pp.  75-81; 
Lloyd  P.  Gartner,  et  al.  Studies  in  the  Cultural  Life  of  the 
Jews  in  England,  1975,  pp.  69-86;  personal  knowledge 
supplemented  by  R.  Loewe.)  V.  D.  Lipvun 
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ROTHBLRY,  Gilbert  of  {ante  1 260-1321), 
administrator  and  judge,  [see  gilbert  of  roth- 

BURV.] 

ROTZ,Jean  (c.isos-post  1560),  known  in  France 
as  Jehan  Roz,  hydrographer  to  Henry  \  III,  was 
bom  in  Dieppe  r.1505.  His  father  David  Ross 
was  one  of  a  number  of  Scotsmen  who  went  to 
Dieppe  to  seek  a  living.  His  mother  was  F'rench, 
probably  Dieppoise.  In  his  early  years  he  sailed  in 
the  ships  of  the  Dieppe  armateur,  Jean  Ango.  He 
may  have  been  on  the  expedition  from  Dieppe  to 
Sumatra  under  the  command  of  Jean  Parmentier, 
1529-30.  He  was  in  Guinea  and  Brazil  in  1539. 
From  1540  to  1542  he  appears  to  have  resided  in 
Paris,  studying  the  maritime  sciences.  He  moved 
to  London  with  his  wife  Coleta  and  his  children 
in  1542  to  seek  ser\'ice  under  Henry  VIII.  In  Sep- 
tember he  was  appointed  royal  hydrographer  and 
he  and  his  wife  and  children  were  made  denizens 
of  England  under  royal  warrant. 

His  first  gifts  to  Henn  were  a  navigating 
instrument  of  his  own  invention,  the  'differential 
quadrant'  (a  combined  magnetic  compass  and 
universal  dial),  and  a  navigational  treatise  for  its 
use,  'Traicte  des  differences  du  compas  aymante' 
(British  Libran,  Royal  MS  20.B.vii).  Rotz  then 
presented  to  Henr}-  the  'Boke  of  Idrography', 
1542  (British  Library,  Royal  MS  20.E.ix),  com- 
prising a  magnificent  illuminated  atlas  of  the 
world.  Vignettes  drawn  ad  vivum  depict  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  distant  regions,  such  as  a 
raja's  procession  in  Sumatra,  and  a  Tupinamba 
village  in  Brazil.  A  remarkable  geographical 
feature  is  the  'Londe  of  Java',  a  land  mass  which 
may  represent  the  Portuguese  discovery-  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1528.  A  further  example  of  Rotz's  work 
has  been  identified  in  an  anonymous  chart  of  the 
English  Channel,  f.1543  (British  Librar\',  Cotton 
I.ii.65.66). 

In  January  1547,  when  Henry  was  dying,  Rotz 
sought  the  help  of  the  French  ambassador  Odet 
de  Selve  to  secure  his  return  to  France.  In  order 
to  win  the  favour  of  the  French  king,  he  became  a 
secret  agent,  providing  political  and  military 
intelligence  and  maps  of  England  and  Scotland. 
He  effected  his  escape  to  France  in  June  1547, 
and  became  the  leading  merchant  captain  of 
Dieppe.  In  155 1  he  was  rewarded  with  a  grant  of 
ennoblement.  In  1559  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
naval  operations  for  the  abortive  invasion  of  Scot- 
land under  the  command  of  Rene  of  I  .orraine, 
the  .Marquis  d'Elhoeuf.  I  le  makes  a  final  appear- 
ance with  two  ships  at  .Vliddleburg,  the  port  of 
Zealand,  on  8  June  1560. 

Rotz  wa.s  acclaimed  in  1568  by  Nicolas  de 
Nicolay,  'premier  (iosmographc  du  Roy',  as  one 
of  the  greatest  French  navigators,  and  although 
his  role  as  a  hydrographer  is  not  recorded  in  the 
early  chronicles  of  Dieppe,  his  'Boke'  ranks  as 


one  of  the  greatest  maritime  adases  of  the  Renais- 
sance. 

(Helen  VVallis  (ed.),  The  Maps  and  Text  of  the  Boke  of  Idro- 
graphy Presented  b)'  Jean  Rotz  to  King  Henry  VII f  1981; 
Germain  Lefevre-Pontalis  (ed.),  Correspondance politique 
de  Od€t  de  Selve  .  .  . ,  1 888.]  Helen  Wallis 

ROWLEY,  John  (f.i 668-1 728),  matiiematical 
instrument-maker,  was  born  in  or  about  1668  in 
Lichfield,  Staffordshire,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
sons  (there  was  also  a  daughter)  of  William  Row- 
ley (died  1673),  sword  cutler  of  Lichfield,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth.  He  was  apprenticed  on  20 
October  1682  to  the  London  mathematical  and 
optical  instrument-maker,  Joseph  Howe.  He 
became  a  freeman  of  the  London  Broderers' 
Company  on  26  February  1691,  soon  afterwards 
establishing  his  own  business.  His  shop  was  at  the 
sign  of  the  Globe  in  Fleet  Street. 

His  work  quickly  gained  him  a  high  reputation. 
He  became  the  principal  supplier  of  sciendfic 
instruments  to  Charles  Boyle,  fourth  Earl  of 
Orrery  [q.v.],  who  amassed  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  the  age.  One  of  Orrery's  commissions, 
about  17 1 2,  was  for  a  mechanical  model  of  the 
Earth-Moon-Sun  system,  of  a  type  recently  con- 
structed by  the  clock-maker  George  Graham 
[q.v.].  Rowley's  version  was  larger  and  somewhat 
more  sophisticated.  Possibly  intending  a  pun  on 
the  word  'horary',  he  named  it  an  'orrery';  and 
this  has  since  been  the  usual  English  word  for  a 
mechanical  planetarium. 

In  1 71 5  he  was  appointed  master  of  mechanics 
to  King  George  I,  and  gave  up  his  retail  shop  to 
concentrate  on  pubHc  duties  and  regular  corpor- 
ate customers.  Among  these  were  the  Office  of 
Ordnance  and  Christ's  Hospital  mathematical 
school.  He  also  made  pieces  for  Tsar  Peter  the 
Great,  and  one  of  his  apprentices,  Benjamin 
Scott,  later  settled  in  Russia.  Another,  Thomas 
Wright,  took  on  Rowley's  more  routine  business 
after  17 15,  and  became  noted  for  his  'grand 
orreries'. 

Rowley  was  the  period's  most  skilled  maker  of 
accurate  mathematical  instruments  and  models, 
whether  of  brass,  silver,  or  ivory .  Other  craftsmen 
emulated  him,  and  he  was  praised  by  scientific 
writers.  No  impression  of  his  personality  sunives. 
His  wife's  name  was  Catherine  (died  1756),  and 
they  had  one  daughter,  Rowley  died  in  London 
1 4  January  1728. 

jMithacl  A.  Oawf'orth,  'instrument  Makers  in  the  1  -on- 
don  (iuilds',  Annals  ofSdetta;  vol.  xliv,  igSy;  \  lenry  C. 
Kinjf  and  John  R.  .\tillburn,  Geared  to  the  Stars,  1978; 
E.  (i.  R.  Taylor,  The  Malhcmatiial  Praitiliouers  of  Tudor 
and  Siuari  Tngland,  11)54;  1'..  Wilf'reil  Taylor  and  J. 
-Simms  Wilson, .//  the  Sign  of  the  Orreiy,  1950.] 

A.  V.  SiMCOCK 

RCCKER,  Sir  Arthur  William  (i848-i()i5), 
physicist,  was  born  2},  October  1848  in  Clapham 
Park,  London,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  three 
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sons  and  three  daughters  of  Daniel  Henry 
Riicker,  merchant  of  colonial  produce,  of  Lon- 
don, and  his  wife  Mary  Antoinette,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  D.  Williams,  a  merchant  of 
Coolock,  county  Dublin.  Educated  at  Clapham 
Grammar  School,  Riicker  went  to  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford  (1867),  with  an  open  mathemat- 
ical scholarship,  taking  first-class  honours  in 
mathematical  moderations  and  the  junior  univer- 
sity mathematical  scholarship  (1869),  and  first- 
class  honours  in  mathematics  (1870)  and  natural 
science  (1871). 

Awarded  an  open  mathematical  fellowship  at 
Brasenose  (187 1-6),  he  was  appointed  math- 
ematical lecturer  at  Brasenose  and  demonstrator 
at  the  Clarendon  laboratory',  but,  when  the  York- 
shire College  of  Science  was  founded  in  Leeds  in 
1874,  he  moved  to  become  their  professor  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  In  1886  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physics  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science,  London.  He  subsequently 
assisted  the  incorporation  of  the  Greater  London 
colleges  within  London  University  and,  as  a 
result,  became  the  first  principal  in  1901,  holding 
the  position  until  retirement  in  1908. 

I  lis  research  topics  included  thermal  expan- 
sion of  liquids  (1876-84);  properties  of  thin 
liquid  films  (1877-93),  jointly  with  A.  W.  Rei- 
nold;  and  electromagnetism  (185 5-1 901).  His 
major  contribution  was  undoubtedly  to  under- 
take, jointly  with  (Sir)  Thomas  Thorpe  [q.v.J,  a 
series  of  magnetic  sur\'eys  of  the  British  Isles 
(1883-92)  which  significantly  advanced  contem- 
porary interpretation  methods;  and  to  obtain  the 
first  measurements  of  the  magnetic  susceptibilit\' 
of  rocks  (1890-8). 

He  was  a  good-humoured,  patient  man  of 
great  personal  charm,  an  energetic  and  skilled 
administrator  and  excellent  public  speaker.  His 
hobbies  included  rambling,  ornitholog)',  sketch- 
ing, photography,  horticulture,  and  astronomy; 
and  he  acquired  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
Welsh  language.  He  stood  unsuccessfully  as  a 
Liberal  Unionist  candidate  for  Parliament  in  the 
1885  and  1886  elections  in  north  Leeds  and  the 
Pudsey  division  of  Yorkshire. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  on  thin  films  and  ter- 
restrial magnetism  he  was  awarded  the  Royal 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1891  and  became 
president  of  the  permanent  committee  on  terres- 
trial magnetism  and  atmospheric  electricity  of  the 
International  xMeteorological  Conference  in 
1896.  He  was  awarded  the  honorary  degrees  of 
D.Sc.  (Oxford,  Cambridge,  Victoria  (Manches- 
ter), Leeds,  and  Belfast)  and  LLD  (Glasgow  and 
Edinburgh)  and  was  knighted  in  1902.  Elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1884,  he  was  on  the 
council  (1887-9,  1894,  1898-9)  and  secretary 
(1896-1901).  He  was  also  treasurer  of  the  British 
Association  (189 1-8)  and  its  president  (1901), 
and  president  of  the  Physical  Society  (1893-5). 


In  1876  he  married  Marian,  daughter  of  John 
Deakin  Heaton,  physician,  of  Claremont,  Leeds, 
but  she  died  following  the  birth  of  their  daughter 
in  1878.  Riicker  was  subsequently  married  in 
1892  to  Thereza  Charlotte  (died  1941),  third 
daughter  of  Mer\'yn  Herbert  Nevil  Story  -Maske- 
lyne  [q.v.]  of  Wroughton,  Wiltshire,  keeper  of 
minerals  at  the  British  Museum.  A  son,  Arthur 
Nevil,  was  born  in  1895.  Riicker  died  i 
November  191 5  in  Everington,  near  Newbury, 
Berkshire. 

[T.  E.  Thorpe  in  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  series 
A,  vol.  xcii,  1916.]  RichardJ.  Howarth 

RUDD,  John  (r.  1498- 1579),  cleric  and  cartogra- 
pher, was  born  in  Yorkshire  in  about  1498.  In 
15 1 5  he  entered  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and 
by  1520  had  taken  the  degrees  of  BA  and  MA. 
Ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  1521,  he  sub- 
sequently became  a  fellow  of  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  graduated  BD  in  1530. 

During  the  religious  changes  of  the  1530s 
Rudd  initially  adopted  a  clear  anti-reformist 
stance,  and  in  1534  he  was  briefly  imprisoned  on 
the  order  of  Thomas  Cromwell  [q.v.].  However, 
with  the  ascendancy  of  the  conser\'ative  faction  in 
the  1 540s,  Rudd  began  to  achieve  a  modest  pro- 
minence, being  nominated  clerk  of  the  closet, 
which  brought  him  into  close  personal  contact 
with  Henry  VIII.  Before  1547  he  had  become 
vicar  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Norton  in  Cleve- 
land, and  a  prebendary  of  Beverley,  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  and  St  Stephens  in  Westminster, 
appointments  which  (with  the  exception  of  Nor- 
ton) w  ere  lost  due  to  the  dissolution  of  the  col- 
leges in  1548.  However,  Rudd  appears  to  have 
gained  the  patronage  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland  [q.v.],  and  he  was  compensated 
with  a  royal  chaplaincy  and  prebends  in  the  cath- 
edrals of  Durham  (1550)  and  Winchester  (1551). 
In  1 55 1  he  demonstrated  his  increasing  devotion 
to  the  new  doctrines  by  taking  a  wife,  though  this 
was  to  ensure  deprivation  from  all  his  livings 
under  Mary  in  1554.  However,  after  confessing 
his  fault  at  Paul's  Cross  he  was  once  more  re- 
warded with  three  Yorkshire  livings,  the  vicarages 
of  Dewsbury  (1554)  and  Hornsea-cum-Riston 
(1557)  and  the  rectory  of  Thornhill  (1558). 

Elizabeth's  accession  allowed  him  to  receive 
back  his  wife,  along  with  his  Durham  prebend 
and  the  vicarage  of  Norton,  on  the  resignation  of 
Hornsea.  In  1570  he  resigned  Dewsbury,  having 
been  presented  to  the  wealthy  Richmondshire 
rectory  of  Romaldkirk  in  1569.  It  is  difficult  to 
penetrate  Rudd's  religious  views  with  any  cer- 
tainty. WTiether  his  sunival  was  that  of  a  cynical 
trimmer  or  one  who  had  a  paramount  belief  in  the 
idea  of  the  royal  supremacy  is  impossible  to 
determine,  but  he  cannot  have  been  a  good'paro- 
chial  pastor  because  of  his  persistent  plurality. 
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Rudd's  promotions  were  probably  attempts  to 
remunerate  a  man  who  was  of  more  value  to  the 
Tudor  state  as  a  cartographer  than  as  a  cleric. 
While  he  was  imprisoned  in  1534  he  was  working 
on  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land  which  was  sent  to 
Cromwell's  confidant,  Rowland  Lee  [q.v.],  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  his  release.  He  claimed  that  it 
was  more  accurate  than  any  that  had  been  made 
before,  and  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  it  is  to 
be  identified  with  the  map  which  appears  in  the 
1535  English  Bible  of  Miles  Coverdale  [q.v.]. 
Released  from  prison,  Rudd  travelled  around  the 
countr> ,  undertaking  suneys  and  checking  infor- 
mation at  first  hand.  In  1561  he  received  a  royal 
dispensation  to  be  absent  from  his  Durham  pre- 
bend to  finalize  a  map  of  England  'both  fairer  and 
more  perfect  and  truer  than  it  hath  been  hitherto'. 
One  of  his  assistants  in  this  task  was  Christopher 
Saxton  [q.v.],  who  came  from  Dunningley  near 
Dewsbury,  and  who  was  working  as  his  servant  in 
1570.  The  completed  work  was  possibly  the  map 
of  the  British  Isles  published  by  Gerard  Mercator 
in  Duisburg  in  1564. 

Rudd  married  Isabel  Whildon  in  1551.  They 
were  known  to  have  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  Edmund,  died  as  a 
fellow  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  in  1577. 
John  Rudd  died  at  Durham  in  1 579  and  was  bur- 
ied in  the  cathedral:  his  wife  died  at  Durham  in 
1582,  her  inventory  recording  'three  maps'  and 
'one  old  map'  amongst  her  possessions. 

[D.  Marcombe,  'Saxton's  Apprenticeship:  John  Rudd,  a 
Yorkshire  Cartographer',  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Jour- 
nal, vol.  1,  1978.]  David  Marcombe 

RUDYERD,  John  (fl.  1703),  the  builder  of  the 
second  Eddystone  lighthouse,  was  one  of  a  large 
and  poor  family.  Nothing  else  is  known  of  his  ori- 
gins, except  that  he  was  born  in  Cornwall,  prob- 
ably near  Plymouth.  There  he  was  in  the  senice 
of  a  gentleman,  who  caused  him  to  be  educated. 
In  the  early  eighteenth  centur\'  Rudyerd  was  in 
business  as  a  silk  mercer  in  Ludgate  I  lill,  Lon- 
don, when  he  was  engaged  by  Captain  John  Lovel 
or  Lovet,  the  lessee,  to  act  as  'architect  and  sur- 
veyor' for  a  lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone  reef  near 
Plymouth,  to  replace  the  one  built  by  I  Icnry  Win- 
stanlcy  (q.v.),  which  had  been  swept  away  by  a 
storm  in  1703  after  only  five  years.  Assisted  by 
Norcott  and  Smith,  Woolwich  shipwrights,  he 
carried  out  a  tremendous  feat  of  engineering. 
Using  a  shore  base  at  Empacombe,  he  first 
anchored  his  structure  to  the  rocks  in  a  novel  and 
successful  way.  Then,  using  layers  of  oak  balks, 
between  much  thicker  layers  of  granite  to  give 
mass  for  stability,  he  built  the  tower  round  a  cen- 
tral timber  mast,  \o  a  height  of  sixty-one  feet.  The 
whole  was  encased  in  heavy  oak  timbers,  caulked 
and  pitch-covered  like  a  ship,  to  a  total  height  ot 
ninety-two  feet. 


The  light,  which  had  twentv-four  candles,  was 
first  shown  on  28  July  1708,  and  the  lighthouse 
was  completed  in  1709.  It  stood  successfully  in 
this  verj-  exposed  position  until  December  1755. 
It  was  then  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  which  started 
in  the  lantern  roof  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
keepers,  spread  down  through  the  timbers,  driv- 
ing the  men  out  upon  the  rocks,  whence  they  were 
rescued  next  day. 

John  Smeaton  [q.v.]  expressed  the  greatest 
admiration  for  Rudyerd's  work,  which  greatly 
benefited  him  when  he  built  the  third  Eddystone 
Ught.  Rudyerd  was  the  builder  of  the  first  suc- 
cessful sea-rock  Ughthouse  in  the  world.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  Smeaton  presumed  that  he 
died  soon  after  completion  of  the  lighthouse. 

[John  Smeaton,  /i  Narrative  of  the  Building  and  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Construction  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  with 
Stone,  2nd  edn.  1793;  D.  B.  Hague  and  R.  Christie, 
Lighthouses:  their  Architecture,  History'  and  Archaeology', 
1975;  collection  of  drawings  and  models  in  Royal  Scot- 
tish Museum,  Edinburgh;  James  Hodge,  Four  Cornish- 
men:  their  Contribution  to  Scietice  and  Engineering,  2nd 
Kemp  memorial  lecture,  Universit\'  of  Exeter,  23  March 
1988;  Thomas  Rowett,  'Notes  on  Original  Models  of 
the  Eddystone  Lighthouses',  Transactions  of  the  Newco- 
men  Society,  vol.  v,  1934-5.]  James  Hodge 

RUNDELL,  Philip  (i 746-1 827),  jeweller  and 
millionaire,  was  born  15  Januar\'  and  baptized  8 
February  1746  in  Norton  St  Philip,  near  Bath, 
Somerset,  one  of  the  large  family  of  Richard 
Rundell,  victualler  or  maltster,  and  his  wife  Ann 
Ditcher.  Shortly  after  his  fourteenth  birthday, 
Rundell  was  apprenticed  in  Bath  on  10  May  1760 
to  the  jeweller  William  Rogers.  After  ser\'ing  his 
time  he  found  employment  in  the  late  1760s, 
probably  through  the  influence  of  family  connec- 
tions in  the  City  of  London,  with  William  Pickett, 
the  retail  goldsmith  of  the  Golden  Salmon,  Lud- 
gate I  lill.  The  youthful  Rundell  appears  to  have 
shown  his  aptitude  for  business  so  rapidly  that 
within  three  or  four  years  Pickett,  admittedly 
increasingly  preoccupied  by  aldermanic  affairs  on 
his  way  to  becoming  lord  mayor  in  1789,  made 
him  a  partner.  Rundell  was  made  free  of  the 
Drapers'  Company  by  redemption  on  15  May 
1771. 

The  firm  of  Pickett  &  Rundell  sunived  until 
February  1786,  when  Rundell,  taking  sole 
charge,  agreed  to  buy  Pickett  out.  In  December 
the  following  year  the  firm's  name  was  altered 
from  Philip  Rundell  to  Rundell  &  Bridge  upon 
John  Bridge  |q.v.|  becoming  the  new  partner. 
Under  these  two  men  the  concern  became  pre- 
eminent in  the  British  goldsmiths'  trade.  For 
nearly  forty  years  they  formed  what  seems  to  have 
been  the  perfect  working  partnership,  each 
allcnding  to  that  part  of  the  business  to  which 
their  ver)  different  characters  suited  them  best. 
Rundell,    hard-working,    often    irascible,    and 
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steadfast  in  striking  a  bargain,  who  was  also 
regarded  by  London  contemporaries  as  the  keen- 
est judge  of  diamonds,  superintended  the  firm's 
jewellery  and  other  manufacturing  departments. 
Bridge,  on  the  other  hand,  was  possessed  of  an 
urbanit)  of  manner  w  hich  proved  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  in  the  firm's  dealings  with 
George  III  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family. 

About  1798  Rundell  arranged  to  purchase  the 
old-established  jewellery  business  of  John  Duval, 
Sons  &  Co.;  by  this  means  Rundell  &  Bridge 
became  the  crown  jewellers.  A  further  change 
occurred  in  1804-5  when  the  firm's  style  was 
altered  to  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell  following 
the  senior  partner's  nephew,  Edmond  Waller 
Rundell  (1768.'-!  857),  son  of  Maria  Eliza  Run- 
dell [q.v.],  being  admitted  into  the  business.  By 
now  Rundell's  was  in  a  dominant  position  with 
many  of  the  finest  workshops,  including  that  of 
Paul  Storr  [q.v.],  and  the  services  of  artists  such 
as  William  Theed,  John  Elaxman,  and  Thomas 
Stothard  [qq.v.]  at  their  disposal.  Besides  a  stock 
of  both  new  and  antique  silver,  much  of  Rundell's 
business  depended  upon  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
precious  stones,  pearls,  jeweller\',  gold  boxes,  and 
objects  of  virtu.  By  181 2-13  Rundell  was  further- 
more actively  engaged  in  buying  a  steam  engine 
for  a  diamond-cutting  subsidian.  in  Spitalfields. 

Although  never  married,  Rundell  'always 
manifested  much  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of 
female  society,  for  which  the  comeliness  of  his 
person,  his  conversational  powers,  and  his  habit- 
ual attentiveness,  naturally  fitted  him.  He  was 
unassuming  in  his  manners,  and  when  relieved 
from  the  cares  of  business,  was  a  cheerful  and 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  fond  of  music,  had 
a  tolerable  voice,  and  sang  with  taste.'  During  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  suffered 
from  increasing  deafness  and  the  effects  of  an 
internal  complaint,  in  consequence  of  which  'he 
withdrew  much  from  society,  and  lived  ven, 
retired.'  Other,  less  charitable  accounts  of  Run- 
dell's character,  conduct,  and  the  acquisition  of 
his  great  personal  wealth  have  sunived,  the  more 
unpleasant  of  which,  perhaps  significantly,  were 
written  by  former  employees. 

Rundell  retired  on  29  September  1823. 
Throughout  most  of  his  working  life  he  had  lived 
above  the  shop  at  32  Ludgate  Hill,  although  lat- 
terly he  occupied  a  house  nearby  in  the  Crescent, 
New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars.  He  now  took  up 
residence  in  a  small  house  at  South  Bank, 
Regent's  Park,  in  order,  according  to  one  auth- 
ority, to  be  near  his  medical  advisers.  Others 
claim  that  this  was  the  abode  of  Rundell's  mis- 
tress, Mrs  Elizabeth  Wartridge.  1  lis  health  began 
to  deteriorate  seriously  towards  the  end  of  1826 
and  he  died  at  South  Bank  17  February-  1827.  He 
was  buried  in  Hendon  parish  churchyard;  the 
grave  is  marked  by  a  stone  tomb  erected  in  his 
memor}  by  Joseph  Neeld  junior. 


[Memoirs  of  the  late  Philip  Rundell,  Esq.  .  . .  by  a  gentleman 
many  years  connected  with  the  firm,  1827;  The  Annual  Bio- 
graphy and  Obituary  for  the  Year  1828, 1 828;  Shirley  Bury , 
'The  LengtheningShadowof  Rundell's',  parts  i,  2,  and 
3,  Connoisseur,  1966;. Arthur G.  Gnmv,zde, London  Gold- 
smiths i6gj-i8jj,  3rd  edn.  1990,  pp.  648  and  766; 
unpublished  research  into  Philip  Rundell's  family  and 
background  by  .Mrs  Sarah  Tanner.)  John  Cllme 

RUSHOUT,  John,  second  B.\ron  Northw  ick 
( 1 769-1 859),  collector  and  connoisseur,  was 
born  16  February'  1769,  the  eldest  son  in  the 
family  of  two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Sir  John 
Rushout  (later  first  Baron  Northwick)  and  his 
wife  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Bowles  of 
Wanstead  in  Essex.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Flemish  family,  who  came  to  London  as  mer- 
chants in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  and  settled  at 
Northwick  in  Gloucestershire. 

His  father  chose  an  unconventional  education 
for  him:  instead  of  a  public  school  followed  by 
university ,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  in  Hackney  and 
then  to  Neufchatel.  In  1790  Rushout  visited  Italy 
and  spent  eight  years  in  Rome  between  1792  and 
1 800  as  an  attache  to  the  ambassador  to  the  king 
of  Naples.  During  his  years  on  the  Continent  he 
made  friendships  among  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  day,  including  Edward  Gibbon, 
Horatio  Nelson  (Viscount  Nelson),  Sir  \\ illiam 
Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Richard  Payne  Knight 
[qq.v.],  Antonio  Canova,  and  X'incenzo  Camuc- 
cini.  He  later  wrote  that  he  had  developed  'an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  works  of  the  most 
refined  art  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, with  which  [Rome]  then  abounded  .  .  . 
These  were  the  seductive  amusements  of  my 
youth:  they  have  clung  to  me  through  a  long  life, 
and  they  are  now  the  solace  of  my  old  age.' 

He  returned  to  England  on  succeeding  his 
father  as  second  Baron  Northwick  in  1800,  and 
was  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  formation  of  the 
collection  for  which  Northwick  Park  became 
famous.  In  his  introduction  to  the  192 1  catalogue 
of  Northwick  pictures,  Tancred  Borenius  wrote 
that  Lord  Northwick  was  a  'collector  of  very  high 
intelligence  and  discrimination.  Living  at  a  time 
when  the  value  of  works  of  art  in  the  market  was 
one  of  taste  and  appreciation  rather  than  of  mere 
commerce,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  an 
ample  fortune  to  buy  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
Fine  Arts  which  came  into  the  market.'  He  also 
planted  beeches,  firs,  and  larches  on  the  North- 
wick estate,  and  created  ornamental  cascades 
along  the  brook  which  flowed  through  his  wood- 
lands. 

Northwick  was  a  catholic  collector,  and  bought 
actively  at  auctions  for  over  half  a  century .  He 
acquired  pictures  of  all  schools,  especially  Italian 
pictures  from  all  periods,  Flemish  pictures,  and 
contemporary  British  paintings.  His  pioneering 
interest  was  in  Italian  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  and 
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early  sixteenth  centuries.  So  extensive  did  his  col- 
lection become  that  he  built  a  special  picture  gal- 
ler)  at  Northwick  Park  in  1832,  and  some  years 
later  he  acquired  Thirlestane  House  in  Chelten- 
ham, the  1 846  guide  to  which  listed  over  500  pic- 
tures. By  1859  the  collection  exceeded  1,400 
pictures;  sculpture,  bronzes,  antique  gems  and 
cameos,  enamels,  coins,  canings,  miniatures,  and 
manuscripts  also  formed  part  of  the  collection. 

Of  liberal  disposition,  he  opened  Thirlestane 
House  to  the  public  and  it  became  one  of  the 
greatest  attractions  of  Cheltenham.  Northwick 
was  an  initial  subscriber  to  the  British  Institution, 
founded  in  1805,  a  member  of  the  Societ>'  of 
Dilettanti,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. 

Northwick  died,  unmarried  and  intestate,  at 
Northwick  Park  20  Januar\'  1859.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  third  Baron  Northwick  by  his  nephew, 
George  Rushout-Bowles,  MP.  As  his  property 
had  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  nearest  kin,  it 
was  necessan,  for  Thirlestane  House  and  the 
famous  collections  to  be  sold.  The  auction  was 
conducted  by  Harr\  Phillips,  auctioneer  of  New 
Bond  Street,  in  July  and  August  1859  and  raised 
some  £95,000  in  eighteen  days:  four  pictures 
were  bought  by  the  National  Galler\',  and  others 
by  collectors  of  the  calibre  of  William  Douglas, 
eleventh  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Walter  Scott,  fifth 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  [qq.v.],  the  fourth  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  and  Baron  James  de  Rothschild. 
However,  a  considerable  part  of  the  collections 
was  bought  by  George,  third  Baron  Northwick, 
and  taken  to  Northwick  Park. 

{Annual  Register,  1859;  Tancred  Borenius,  The  North - 
mick Pictures,  192 1.]       Charles  Sebag-Montefiore 

RUSSELL,  George  William  Erskine  (1853- 
19 19),  politician,  churchman,  and  writer,  was 
bom  in  London  3  P'ebruary  1 853,  the  youngest  of 
six  children  (two  sons  and  four  daughters)  of 
Lord  Charles  James  Vox  Russell  (son  of  John 
Russell,  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  q.v.),  and  his  wife 
Isabella  Clarissa,  daughter  of  William  Davies  of 
Penylan,  Carmarthenshire.  Lord  Charles  was 
an  .MP  from  1832  until  1848,  and  was  then 
appointed  serjeant-at-arms  attending  the  I  louse 
of  Commons,  and  Cieorge  Russell's  childhood 
was  spent  in  the  official  lodgings  in  Speaker's 
Court.  It  was  there,  he  said,  that  he  acquired  the 
three  enthusiasms  of  his  life — politics,  religion, 
and  books.  I  le  was  a  lame  and  sickly  child;  at 
Harrow,  where  he  was  sent  as  a  home-boarder, 
he  could  play  no  games.  I  le  went  as  a  scholar  to 
University  (>ollege,  Oxford,  in  1872;  there  he 
combined  studiousness  with  acquiring  a  repu- 
tation as  a  'riding  man',  and  was  elected  to  Vin- 
cent's (^lub.  In  1H74,  his  physical  ailments  were 
compounded  by  myelilis;  he  described  himself  as 
'maimed  for  life,  with  all  hope  of  academic  dis- 


tinction at  an  end'.  He  took  a  pass  degree  at 
Oxford. 

He  was  elected  to  Parliament  as  member  for 
Aylesbury  in  1880.  Although  born  in  the  very 
purple  of  Whiggery,  he  displayed  independence 
of  judgement,  and,  in  spite  of  his  personal  admi- 
ration for  W.  E.  Gladstone  (tempered  by  a  certain 
irreverence),  he  attached  himself  to  the  radical 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party.  He  wrote  articles  for 
the  Fortnightly  Raiew,  favoured  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England,  and  was  sym- 
pathetic to  the  'unauthorized  programme'  of 
Joseph  Chamberlain  [q.v.].  In  June  1883  he  was 
appointed  as  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Local 
Government  Board;  his  investigations  of  the 
London  slums  were  pardy  responsible  for  the 
appointment  of  a  royal  commission  on  the  hous- 
ing of  the  poor  in  1884. 

He  lost  his  seat  in  1 885 .  In  1 889  he  was  chosen 
as  an  alderman  of  the  newly  established  London 
county  council,  in  the  Progressive  interest.  He 
ser\'ed  until  1895,  being  particularly  active  in  the 
movement  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  London  music- 
halls  by  prohibiting  sales  of  alcohol  on  the  pre- 
mises. 

He  was  re-elected  to  Parliament  in  1892,  as 
member  for  North  Bedfordshire,  and  was 
appointed  under-secretar>'  for  India  and  then,  in 
1894,  under-secretary  in  the  home  department. 
He  retired  from  politics  in  1895,  and  devoted 
himself  to  his  other  two  enthusiasms,  religion  and 
books. 

From  early  life  he  had  been  deeply  interested 
in  evangelical  Christianity  (he  published,  anony- 
mously, a  religious  tract  at  the  age  of  fourteen), 
and  he  had  an  abiding  belief  in  personal  social 
ser\'ice.  While  at  Oxford  he  taught  at  a  Sunday 
school  in  Cowley  and  a  night  school  at  St  Frides- 
wide's  church.  After  Oxford  he  was  influenced 
by  the  Christian  socialists,  especially  Charles 
Kingsley  and  F.  D.  Maurice  [qq.v.].  He  was  a 
regular  workhouse  and  hospital  visitor,  con- 
ducted Bible  classes,  and  was  active  in  Christian 
missions.  After  he  retired  from  Parliament,  he 
was  invited  by  Edward  Talbot,  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter [q.v.],  to  do  practical  work  in  south  London.  In 
1898  he  became  a  diocesan  lay  reader.  I  le  main- 
tained excellent  relations  with  the  Dissenting 
movements,  and  spoke  frequently  at  PSA  (Plea- 
sant Sunday  Afternoon)  meetings.  1  le  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  Church  of  England  services 
for  men  only,  as  a  means  of  introducing  working 
men  to  church. 

He  wrote  throughout  his  adult  life  (he  first 
appeared  in  print  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  some 
verses  on  a  Volunteer  encampment).  1  le  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  many  of  the  leading  news- 
papers and  periodicals;  his  weekly  articles  for  the 
Manchester  Cuardiatt  were  republished  in  two 
series  of  Collections  and  Remllections  (1898).  His 
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religious  opinions  were  set  out  in^^  Short  History  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National 

of  the  Evangelical  Movement  (1915),  and  his  per-  Liberal  Club,  and  of  the  White  Cross  Society-.  He 

sonal  interpretation  of  Whig  philosophy  in  Politics  was  awarded  an  LLD  by  the  University  of  St 

and  Personalities  (19 17).  He  edited  the  letters  of  Andrews  in  1899,  and  became  a  priw  councillor 

Matthew  Arnold,  and  wrote  a  number  of  biogra-  in  1907.  He  died  17  March  191 9  at  his  house  in 

phies  and  memoirs,  including  those  of  Gladstone,  Wilton  Street,  London.  He  was  unmarried. 

Sydney  Smith,  E.  B.  Pusey,  Bishop  King  of  Lin-  (G.  W.  E.  Russell,  One  Look  Back,  igii;  The  Times,  18 

coin,  and  H.  P.  Liddon.  March  1919.]                                  G.  H.  L.  Le  May 
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SABATIM,  Rafael  (i 875-1 950),  author,  was 
born  29  April  1875  injesi,  central  Italy,  the  only 
son  of  Cavaliere  \'incenzo  Sabatini,  musician, 
and  his  English  w  ife  Anna  Trafford.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Ecole  Cantonale,  Zoug,  Switzerland, 
and  in  Portugal  at  Oporto  and  Coimbra.  As  a 
young  man  he  emigrated  to  England  but  did  not 
become  a  British  citizen  until  19 18,  though  he 
ser\  ed  in  the  War  Office  Intelligence  Department 
during  World  War  I. 

His  first  novel.  The  Tavern  Knight  (1904), 
recounts  the  adventures  of  a  cavalier  escaping 
from  Puritan  troops  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Royalist  cause  at  the  battle  of  Worcester  in  1651. 
This  book  set  the  pattern  for  over  forty  similar 
historical  romances,  the  most  successful  of  w  hich 
were  The  Sea  Hawk  (1915),  Scaramouche  (1921), 
and  Captain  Blood  (1922). 

Sabatini's  hero  in  The  Sea  Hawk  is  accused  of 
murder  by  his  brother,  the  actual  murderer,  and, 
after  enslavement  by  Muslims  in  North  Africa, 
earns  the  respect  of  his  master,  and  himself 
becomes  Sakr-el-Bahr,  a  Barbar)  pirate.  In  Scar- 
amouche the  main  character,  intent  on  avenging 
the  death  of  a  friend  at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous marquis,  joins  a  band  of  travelling  players 
and  becomes  involved  in  the  French  revolution. 

The  first  part  of  Captain  Blood  is  based  on  the 
real-Hfe  misadventure  of  Henry  Pitman,  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon  sentenced  to  death  by  Judge  George 
Jeffreys  [q.v.]  for  helping  rebels  who  had  fought 
at  Sedgemoor  with  James  Scott,  Duke  of  .Mon- 
mouth [q.v.].  I  le  escaped  to  the  West  Indies  and 
the  later  adventures  of  Captain  Blood  derive  from 
the  history  of  piracy  in  the  Caribbean,  including 
the  exploits  of  Sir  I  lenry  .Morgan  [q.v.|.  The  suc- 
cess of  Captain  Blood  led  to  the  sequels.  The 
Chronicles  of  Captain  Blood  {1931)  and  The  For- 
tunes of  Captain  Blood  (1936). 

Sabatini  studied  seriously  the  historical  events 
which  form  the  background  to  his  novels  but  did 
not  hesitate  to  glamorize  the  adventures  of  his 
characters  and  to  disregard  the  accounts  of  pro- 
fessional historians  whenever  it  suited  his  stories 
to  do  so.  1  lis  critics  accused  his  work  ol  lacking  in 
realism,  but  this  did  not  les.sen  his  popularity  with 
those  readers  who  enjoyed  his  enthusiasm  for 
romance  and  adventure,  i  le  had  a  genuine  inter- 
est in  history,  and,  as  well  as  using  well-known 
figures  such  as  (Columbus,  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Joan  of  Arc,  and  Lord  Nelson  [q.v.j  in  his  novels, 


he  also  wrote  biographies,  including  The  Life  of 
Cesare  Borgia  ( 1 9 11 )  and  Torquemada  and  the 
Spanish  Inquisition  (19 13). 

Sabatini's  six  plays  were  not  as  successful  as  his 
novels,  the  most  notable  being  those  based  on  his 
novels,  such  as  Bardelys  the  Magnificent  (1926)  and 
Scaramouche.  How  ever,  the  films  of  Captain  Blood 
(1935),  The  Sea  Hawk  (1940),  and  Scaramouche 
(1952)  featured  some  of  the  leading  stars  of  their 
time,  including  Errol  Flynn,  Stewart  Granger, 
and  (Dame)  Flora  Robson  [q.v.]. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Sabatini  retired 
to  Clock  Mill,  Clifford,  near  Hereford.  There  he 
was  able  to  indulge  in  his  favourite  recreation, 
fishing  for  salmon  in  the  waters  of  the  Wye.  He 
edited  the  1952  edition  ofy-i  Book  of  the  Sea  Trout, 
by  Hamish  Stuart. 

In  1905  Sabatini  married  Ruth  Goad  Dixon; 
they  had  a  son  who  was  killed  in  a  car  accident  in 
1927.  That  marriage  was  dissolved  in  1932,  and 
in  1935  he  married  Mrs  Christine  Dixon.  He 
died  13  February  1950  whilst  on  holiday  in  Adel- 
boden,  a  ski  resort  in  Switzerland. 

[The Times,  i4Februan,  i95o;James Vinson,  Twctilietli- 
Ceuliir)'  Ronuime  and  Gothic  Writers,  1982;  Stanley  J. 
Kunitz  and  Herbert  Haycraft,  Twailicth  Cciitiir)' 
Authors,  1942;  private  information.]         H.  l'.  Oxbi'ry 

SADLEIR,  George  Forster  (1789-1859),  the 
first  European  to  cross  .Arabia  from  coast  to  coast, 
was  born  19  Januan,'  1789  in  Cork,  the  younger 
son  of  James  Sadleir,  cotton  manufacturer,  and 
his  wife  Joanna,  daughter  of  George  Forster  of 
Cork.  In  April  1 805  he  was  gazetted  ensign  in  the 
47th  Regiment  of  Foot,  being  promoted  lieuten- 
ant in  1806  and  captain  in  1813.  In  1807  he  was 
in  the  expedition  that  failed  to  take  Buenos  Aires 
and  sub.sequently  went  with  his  battalion  to  India. 
Towards  the  end  of  1812  Sadleir  commanded  a 
party  sent  to  Tabriz  to  join  a  militaiy  mission 
engaged  in  training  the  Persian  army.  1  lis  ser- 
vices were  recognized  both  by  the  shah,  who  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword,  and  by  the  governor- 
general,  Lord  Hastings  (Francis  Rawden,  later 
first  Marquis  of  I  lastings,  q.v.).  After  leaving 
Persia  in  1815  Sadleir  took  part  in  campaigns  in 
India  on  the  political  staff  of  Sir  John  Malcolm 
[q.v.]. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  followers  of 
Shaykh  .Muhammad  ibn  .Abd  al-\\ahhab  trou- 
bled the  British  by  their  preying  upon  commerce 
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in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  raids  off  the  Indian  coast. 
In  August  1818  Ibrahim,  son  of  Muhammad  Ali 
Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egvpt,  captured  the  Saudi  capi- 
tal of  Dara'ivyah.  Lord  Hastings  determined  to 
send  an  envoy  to  Ibrahim  to  propose  an  alliance, 
together  with  Muscat,  to  destroy  the  Qawasim 
pirates.  He  was  also  to  present  a  letter  of  con- 
gratulations and  a  sword  and  gather  militar\  and 
geographical  information.  Sadleir  was  chosen, 
received  formal  instructions  on  14  April  181 9, 
and  sailed  at  once  from  Bombay. 

The  first  part  of  his  mission  was  a  failure 
because  Sa'id  ibn  Sultan,  imam  of  Muscat, 
although  receiving  him  affably,  was  unwilling  to 
co-operate  with  the  Egyptians.  Sadleir  arrived  at 
Qatif  on  2 1  June  at  a  time  when  no  European  had 
been  more  than  a  few  miles  inland  and  no  maps 
existed  of  the  interior.  He  went  inland  to  I  lufuf, 
where  he  was  informed  that  Ibrahim  was  near 
Dara'i>Tah,  and  decided  to  join  a  convoy  that  was 
going  to  his  camp.  I  le  arrived  to  find  that  Ibrahim 
had  recently  departed  and  was  at  Rass,  another 
ten  days  away  in  the  ver\'  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
At  Rass  he  heard  that  Ibrahim  was  e\  acuating  all 
but  the  I  lijaz  and  had  withdrawn  to  Medina.  Sad- 
leir felt  that  he  had  done  enough  and  wished  to 
return  to  the  coast.  The  Egyptian  commander, 
however,  said  that  the  journey  would  need  a  large 
escort  which  he  could  not  provide,  so  Sadleir  had 
no  choice  but  to  continue.  Near  Medina  he  at  last 
found  Ibrahim,  who  declined  to  discuss  politics. 
Sadleir  then  went  down  to  the  Red  Sea  coast  at 
Yenbu,  which  he  reached  on  20  September. 

There  was  no  other  crossing  of  the  peninsula 
until  191 4,  when  Captain  W.  II.  I.  Shakespear 
travelled  from  Kuwait  to  Aqaba.  Sadleir's  diarv, 
published  in  1866,  describes  a  critical  period  of 
history  for  which  there  are  no  other  accounts  in 
European  languages  and  few  in  .Arabic.  It  is  a 
valuable  geographical  document  noting  wells, 
compass  readings,  and  periods  on  the  march.  In 
1904  D.  G.  Hogarth  wrote  that  it  was  still  the 
only  source  for  many  places.  Sadleir  is  unique 
amongst  Arabian  explorers,  for  his  journey  was 
involuntar\  and  he  loathed  both  the  place  and  its 
'turbulent  barbarians'.  He  resolutely  refused  to 
conform  to  local  customs  and  made  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  understand  the  people.  He 
showed  himself  stubborn,  resilient,  conscien- 
tious, brave,  and  not  devoid  of  humour. 

Sadleir  continued  to  sen  e  in  India,  took  part  in 
the  Burma  war,  and  returned  to  England  in  1828. 
He  retired  as  a  major  in  1837  and  became  a 
sheriff  of  Cork  in  the  same  year.  He  married  a 
Miss  Ridings  of  Cork  in  1847  or  1848  and  then 
emigrated  to  New  Zealand,  where  he  died  in 
Auckland  2  December  1859. 

[G.  Forster  Sadleir,  Diar}'  uj  a  Journey  Across  Arabia, 
1866  (reprinted  1977  with  introduction  by  F.  M. 
Edwards).]  RoBiN  Bidwell 


SADLER,  James  (1753-1828),  aeronaut  and 
engineer,  was  baptized  27  P'ebruary  1753  in 
Oxford,  the  son  of  Thomas  Sadler,  pastrv  -cook 
and  confectioner.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
life,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  acquired  practical 
experience  of  chemistry  and  engineering.  In  1784 
he  began  experimenting  with  small  model  bal- 
loons, and  on  4  October  that  year  he  became  the 
first  Englishman  to  fly  a  hot-air  balloon,  with  a 
short  flight  in  Oxford.  On  1 2  November  he  made 
a  fourteen-mile  flight  from  the  Physic  Garden  in 
a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  was  wit- 
nessed by  most  of  the  population  of  Oxford.  Dur- 
ing 1785  he  made  sL\  more  balloon  flights, 
notably  taking  William  Windham,  MP  [q.v.],  as  a 
passenger  on  5  May,  but  then  gave  up  ballooning 
for  twenty-five  years. 

Sadler  acted  as  occasional  assistant  to  Dr  Tho- 
mas Beddoes  (q.v.),  reader  in  chemistry  at  Oxford 
University  1788-92,  and  in  1793  he  went  with 
Beddoes  to  Bristol,  where  Beddoes  later  estab- 
lished his  Pneumatic  Establishment.  By  this  time 
Sadler  was  interested  in  steam  engines:  in  1791 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  an  unsuccessful  rotary 
engine.  In  1792  and  1793  he  supplied  two  small 
steam  winding  engines  to  Coalbrookdale.  He 
then  moved  to  London,  where  he  built  several 
steam  engines,  including  one  for  (Sir)  Samuel 
Bentham  [q.v.].  This  was  intended  to  equip  a 
shipyard  near  Southampton  where  Bentham  built 
six  small  vessels  of  experimental  design  for  the 
Royal  Na\y,  but  it  was  not  actually  used  there. 

Bentham's  ships  were  equipped  with  guns 
made  by  Sadler,  installed  on  non-recoil  mount- 
ings: both  Bentham  and  Sadler  claimed  credit  for 
this  installation.  There  were  conflicting  views  of 
its  usefulness,  and  Sadler's  cannon-founding 
seems  to  have  been  an  unprofitable  venture. 

In  1796  Sadler  was  appointed  chemist  to  the 
newly  founded  Board  of  Naval  Works  of  the 
Admiralty,  under  Bentham  as  inspector-general. 
He  installed  his  twelve  horse-power  steam  engine 
at  Portsmouth  dockyard  in  1798-9,  the  first  to  be 
used  in  a  royal  dockyard. 

Bentham  was  continually  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Na\y  Board  and  its  officials,  and  in  1 808  the 
Admiralty  was  advised  to  abolish  the  Board  of 
Naval  Works.  Sadler's  post  of  chemist  seems  to 
have  been  terminated  in  1809  without  compensa- 
tion, leaving  him  in  severe  financial  straits,  but 
these  were  relieved  by  a  subscription  among  his 
friends  in  Oxford.  Sadler  then  resumed  balloon- 
ing with  an  ascent  from  Oxford  on  7  July  18 10  to 
celebrate  the  installation  of  Lord  Grenville  (later 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  q.v.)  as 
chancellor  of  the  university.  In  the  next  five  years 
he  made  about  forty  ascents  as  a  professional  bal- 
loonist. Sadler  was  twice  married  and  had  two 
sons,  Windham  W'illiam  [q.v.]  and  John,  who 
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assisted  him  and  became  professional  aeronauts. 
He  also  had  at  least  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Oxford  27  March  1828. 

[J.  E.  Hodgson,  History  of  Aeronautics  in  Great  Britain, 
1924;  idem,  'James  Sadler  of  Oxford',  Comhill  Alagazine, 
April  1928,  and  Transactions  oftheNewcomen  Society,  vol. 
viii,  1927-8;  J.  E.  Stock,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas 
BeddoesM.D.,  181 1;  Sir  Samuel  Utr\xhzm,Naval Papers, 
no.  vii,  1828;  J.  G.  Coad,  The  Royal  Dockyards  i6go- 
1850,  1989.]  John  A.  Bagley 

S.\DLER,  John  (1720-1789)  publisher  and 
printer,  was  born  in  Aintree  9  Januan,-  1720,  the 
eldest  son  of  Adam  Sadler,  printer,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Beeby.  John  entered  the  family  printing 
business  and  learned  the  art  of  printing  from  his 
father,  who  owned  a  prosperous  printing  firm  in 
the  New  Market  in  Liverpool.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  he  established  his  own  printing 
business.  Like  his  father  he  was  a  great  music 
lover  and  amongst  the  many  works  he  published 
was  a  collection  of  over  300  songs  set  to  music, 
entided  The  Muses'  Delight  (1754).  He  also 
printed  and  part  published  the  Liverpool  Chronicle 
and  Marine  Gazette. 

More  importantly  John  Sadler  is  credited  with 
inventing  a  method  of  transfer-printing  on  to 
earthenware  tiles.  The  idea  occurred  to  him  from 
obser\ing  children  sticking  waste  prints  on  to 
pieces  of  broken  earthenware.  It  is  not  clear  when 
his  experiments  began,  but  an  affidavit  made  out 
by  Sadler  and  his  assistant  Guy  Green  states  that 
on  27  July  1756  they  printed  1,200  earthenware 
tiles  of  different  patterns  in  six  hours,  and  that  the 
process  had  taken  upwards  of  seven  years  to 
perfect. 

Sadler,  an  astute  businessman,  did  not  proceed 
with  the  costly  patent  application,  realizing  that 
his  process  was  safer  if  kept  a  closely  guarded 
trade  secret.  In  addition  to  his  tile  business,  he 
also  transfer-printed  on  to  enamelled  copper  and 
porcelain,  which  he  sold  to  other  retailers  and 
from  his  own  shop  in  Harrington  Street.  In  Sep- 
tember 1 76 1  he  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
Josiah  VV^edgwood  [q.v.]  to  transfer-print  the 
Wedgwood  crcamwarc.  The  resulting  expansion 
in  business  necessitated  the  formation  of  a  part- 
nership with  his  young  associate  Guy  Green,  who 
became  a  full  partner  in  1763. 

In  September  1770  John  Sadler  retired,  possi- 
bly because  he  was  not  in  the  best  of  health.  I  low- 
cvcr,  his  abiding  passion  for  collecting  recipes 
and  formulas  kept  him  experimenting  for  a 
further  twenty  years,  perfecting  the  transfer- 
printing  pnK'css. 

In  1777  he  married  Klizabeth  Parker  (died 
1842),  the  daughter  of  a  business  a.ssociate,  a 
watchmaker  who  owned  a  toy  shop  in  Seel  Street, 
and  the  niece  of  Mr  Fazackerley,  silversmith  of 
F(K)I  Lane.  They  had  three  children,  a  daughter 
tlizabcth  Mary  (1782)  and  two  .sons:  John  Adam 
(1778)  and  James  (1786).  John  Sadler  died  in 


Liverpool  10  December  1789  and  was  buried  in 
Sefton. 

[E.  Stanley  Vncc,  John  Sadler:  a  Liverpool  Potter}^  Printer, 
1949.]  John  Michael  Stephens 

ST  GEORGE,  James  of  (^.i  230-1 309),  military 
architect.  [See  james  of  st  George.] 

ST  VICTOR,  Achard  of  (r.iioo-i  171),  abbot  of 
St  Victor  and  bishop  of  Avranches.  [See  achard 

OF  ST  VICTOR.] 

ST  VICTOR,  Andrew  of  (cii  10-1175),  biblical 
scholar  and  abbot  of  Wigmore.  [See  Andrew  of 

ST  VICTOR.] 

STE  BARBE,  William  of  (CM080-1152),  bishop 
of  Durham.  [See  william  of  ste  barbe.] 

SALISBURY,  second  Earl  of,  and  Viscount 
Cranborne  (1591-1668),  parliamentarian.  [See 

CECIL,  WILLIAM.] 

SALMON,  Joseph  {fl.  1647- 165  5),  sectarian, 
was  briefly  prominent  as  a  Ranter  between  March 
1650  and  165 1,  although  his  writings  approxi- 
mate to  a  Seeker  position  between  1647  and 
1649.  His  origins  remain  obscure:  he  was  known 
in  Coventr\-  and  Wiltshire,  and  later  in  Kent.  Sal- 
mon ser\'ed  in  the  New^  Model  Army,  probably 
between  1647  and  1649,  as  soldier  and  chaplain 
in  the  regiment  of  Commissary -General  Henrv 
Ireton  [q.v.].  He  preached  in  Coventry  on  10 
March  1650,  where  the  Ranter  Abiezer  Coppe 
[q.v.]  had  been  imprisoned  since  January.  Salmon 
was  imprisoned  too,  along  with  Andrew  Wyke, 
and  was  released  on  condition  that  he  published  a 
recantation,  which  appeared  in  August  1651 
under  the  title  Heights  in  Depths.  During  his 
imprisonment,  he  is  purported  to  have  preached 
through  the  gratings  of  the  prison  and  to  have 
composed  his  most  Rantcrish  tract.  George  Vox 
[q.v.]  visited  him  and  disputed  with  him.  After  his 
release  he  lived  in  Kent,  preaching  regularly  in 
Rochester  Cathedral  and  laying  the  foundations 
for  what  became  the  Quaker  community  there. 
He  recommended  Richard  Coppin  [q.v.]  as  his 
successor  and  emigrated  to  Barbados  in  about 
1655,  where  he  may  later  have  been  investigated 
for  organizing  conventicles. 

Doubts  have  been  raised  concerning  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  Salmon's  religious  identity  and 
experiences,  but  the  salient  details  arc  unproble- 
matic.  Like  many  radical  religious  figures  in  this 
period,  Salmon  'crept  out  of  the  shell  of  Episco- 
pacy' and,  during  the  early  and  niid-i()40s, 
passed  through  Presbyterian,  Independent,  and 
Baptist  forms  of  worship.  I'Aentually  he  found  all 
forms  of  religion  involving  'externals'  and  ordi- 
nances unsatislying,  and  he  describes  how  he 
became  aware  oi  the  sufficiency  of  a  personal  and 
inward  inspiration  '(as  one  inspired  with  a  super- 
natural life)  sprang  up  farr  above  my  earthly 
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center,  into  a  most  heavenly  and  divine  enjoy- 
ment'. This  sense  of  transcendence  from  earthli- 
ness  coincided  with  his  appreciation  of  the  power 
of  God,  which  had  moved  successively  through 
monarchy.  Parliament,  and  New  Model  Army, 
each  time  effecting  a  further  spiritual  refinement 
of  terrestrial  life. 

P'rom  these  perceptions  developed  the  inver- 
sions of  accepted  moral  behaviour  in  the  name  of 
spiritual  libert)  which  were  labelled  'Ranter'  by 
contemporaries.  In  Coventry,  Salmon  is  reported 
to  have  committed  'wicked  Swearing,  and 
uncleaness,  which  he  justified  and  others  of  his 
way.  That  it  was  God  which  did  swear  in  them,  and 
that  it  was  their  libert}'  to  keep  company  with  Women, 
for  their  Lust\  The  reliability  of  this  report  has 
been  questioned,  and  the  situation  has  not  been 
aided  by  the  fact  that  Salmon's  one  definitely 
Ranter  publication,  Divinit}'  Anatomized  (1650.'), 
does  not  sur\'ive.  None  the  less,  Salmon  did  know 
and  correspond  with  other  Ranters  and  sectarians 
associated  with  them,  and  he  was  imprisoned  with 
Coppe  and  Wyke.  Also,  the  writings  of  the 
Coventry  period  which  do  sunive  show  the 
figural  playfulness  which  is  characteristic  of 
Ranter  discourse.  Even  if  he  was  less  transgres- 
sive  than  the  more  notorious  Ranters  Coppe  and 
Laurence  Clarkson  [q.v.],  he  was  associated  with 
them  and  expressed  a  form  of  their  .Antinomia- 
nism  at  the  height  of  Ranter  activity .  1  lis  later 
position  was  less  socially  pro\ocati\e  but  no  less 
mystical.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  from  Salmon's 
publications  why  more  orthodox  contemporaries 
saw  atheistical  or  extreme  heretical  ideas  in  them, 
although  his  four  pamphlets,  which  were  read 
widely  in  radical  religious  circles,  were  really  a 
highly  personal  attempt  to  articulate  a  nearly 
inexpressible  sense  of  union  yvith  the  divine. 
IJ.  F.  McGregor,  'The  Ranters:  A  Stud\  in  the  IVec 
Spirit  in  English  Sectarian  Religion,  1648-1660', 
B.I.itt.  thesis  (1968)  for  the  University  of  Oxford;  N. 
Smith  (ed.),  .-/  Collation  oj  Ranter  Hrilings  from  the 
Seienteetith  Century,  1983;  J.  C.  Davis,  Fear,  Myth  and 
Histor)':  the  Ranters  and  the  Historians,  1986.] 

Nigel  Smith 

SALOMONS,  Sir  David  Lionel,  second  baro- 
net (1851-1925),  electrical  engineer  and  pioneer 
of  the  motor  car,  yvas  born  28  June  185 1  in  1  love, 
Sussex,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  tyvo  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  Philip  Salomons,  sheriff  of 
Sussex,  and  his  yvife  Emma,  daughter  of  Jacob 
Montefiore  of  Sydney,  New  South  V\  ales.  In  his 
own  words  'a  born  mechanic',  from  childhood  he 
was  chiefly  interested  in  applied  science.  Edu- 
cated privately,  in  1868  he  went  briefly  to  Univer- 
sity College  London,  and  then  to  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  yvhere  he  recei\ed  a 
second  in  the  natural  sciences  tripos  in  1873.  I  le 
also  studied  layv  and  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the 
Middle  Temple  in  1874.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1 867  he  and  his  sisters  had  been  virtuallv 


adopted  by  their  uncle.  Sir  David  Salomons 
[q.v.],  whose  baronetcy  he  inherited  by  special 
remainder  in  1873,  together  with  his  estate  at 
Broomhill  near  Tunbridge  \\  ells. 

A  pioneer  of  motoring,  he  built  his  first  electri- 
cally propelled  tricycle  in  1874,  and  subsequently 
owned  sixty -two  cars  of  nineteen  different  makes. 
Me  organized  the  horseless  carriage  exhibition — 
the  first  motor  show  in  England — in  Tunbridge 
Wells  in  1895,  and  was  said  to  have  written 
56,000  letters  in  the  campaign  to  abolish  the  legal 
anomaly  which  required  a  man  with  a  red  flag  to 
walk  in  front  of  what  was  classified  as  a  'loco- 
motive' at  no  more  than  four  miles  per  hour.  He 
was  consulted  on  the  drafting  of  the  bill  which 
changed  this  layv  in  1896. 

At  Broomhill  he  constantly  enlarged  the  house 
and  developed  the  estate,  acting  as  his  own  archi- 
tect. In  1876  he  built  a  high  water  tower,  topped 
for  a  time  yvith  a  telescope.  By  1880  he  had  com- 
pleted a  large  wing  of  workshops.  Work  began  in 
1894  on  a  science  theatre,  yvith  fully  equipped 
stage  and  an  auditorium  with  150  seats,  and  the 
largest  \\  elte  orchestrion  in  the  world.  Salomons 
used  the  theatre  to  mount  dramatic  displays  in 
which  he  yvould  produce  startling  effects  with  the 
aid  of  electricity,  music  from  the  orchestrion,  and 
scenes  with  magic  lanterns.  The  more  serious 
uses  of  the  theatre  and  adjoining  laboratories 
yvere  acknowledged  by  some  of  the  leading  scien- 
tists of  the  day — \\  iljiam  Thomson  (first  Baron 
Kelvin),  (Sir)  J.  .Ambrose  Fleming,  (Sir)  James 
Dewar,  and  (Sir)  Joseph  Swan  [qq.v.] — most  of 
whom  were  his  personal  friends.  He  installed  a 
photographic  studio,  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
large  electric  power  installation,  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  speed  of  light,  and  a  powerful 
magnet.  Broomhill  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
house  in  Britain  to  haye  had  some  items  of 
domestic  equipment  poyvered  by  electricity — for 
example,  the  butter  churn  and  electric  chafing- 
dish.  'The  inventions  which  Salomons  patented 
from  1874  included  an  automatic  railway-signal- 
ling system.  His  publications  included  Electric 
Light  Installations  (1886),  which  became  the  stan- 
dard yvork  on  the  subject. 

As  yvell  as  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  .Auto- 
mobile Club  de  France  and  the  .Aero  Club  de 
France,  Salomons  yy  as  the  first  director  of  the  City  of 
London  Electric  Lighting  Company  and  for  many 
years  treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  .Actiy  e  in  local  affairs,  he  y\  as 
mayor  of  Tunbridge  Wells  in  1 895  and  a  member  of 
Kent  county  council  for  fifteen  years. 

In  1882  he  married  Laura  Julia,  daughter  of 
Baron  Hermann  de  Stern  and  his  yvife  Julia 
Goldsmid,  and  sister  of  the  first  Baron  .Michel- 
ham.  In  1889  he  assumed  the  additional  sur- 
names and  arms  of  Goldsmid  and  Stern. 
Salomons  had  one  son,  who  was  drowned  on 
active  service  in  the  Dardanelles  in  19 15,  and 
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four  daughters.  He  died  at  4  Dorset  Square,  St 
Mar\lebone,  London,  19  April  1925,  and  the 
baronetq-  became  extinct. 

[Albert  M.  Hyamson,  David  Salomons,  1939;  M.  D. 
Brown,  Catalogue  of  Aiemenlos,  David  Salomons  House, 
privately  printed,  1968;  T.  R.  Nicholson,  The  Birth  of  the 
British  Motor  Car,  ijSg-iSgj,  vols,  ii  and  iii,  1982.] 

John  M.  C.  Wheeler 

SALT,  Henry  Shakespear  Stephens  (185 1- 
1939),  classical  scholar,  author,  and  naturalist, 
was  bom  in  Naini  Tal,  India,  20  September  1 85 1 , 
the  son  of  Thomas  Henr\^  Salt,  lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Bengal  .Artiller) ,  and  his  wife  Ellen  Matilda 
Allnat.  He  was  a  King's  scholar  at  Eton  College 
(1866-71)  and  went  on  to  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  was  a  Browne's  medallist 
(Greek  epigrams)  in  1874  and  gained  a  first  in  the 
classical  tripos  in  1875.  From  1875  to  1884  he 
taught  classics  at  Eton. 

In  1884,  disenchanted  with  his  life  at  Eton, 
Salt  decided  to  live  at  Tilford  in  Surrey  and  con- 
centrate on  a  simple  life,  following  his  many 
interests  in  the  field  of  humanitarianism.  For  the 
next  thirt\-five  years  he  published  a  spate  of 
pamphlets  and  books  on  the  subjects  about  which 
he  felt  strongly  and  the  authors  w  hom  he  admired 
deeply  or  disagreed  with  emphatically.  In  1888  he 
published  Flesh  or  Fruit?  An  Essay  on  Food  Reform 
and  in  1 892  Animals '  Rights  Considered  in  Relation 
to  Social  Progress  (reissued  in  1900,  1905,  and 
19 15).  The  Ethics  of  Corporal  Punishment  appeared 
in  1907  and  he  returned  to  this  theme  in  191 6  in 
The  Flogging  Craze,  a  Statement  of  the  Case  against 
Corporal  Punishment. 

In  1 89 1  Salt  published  a  pamphlet  on  Humani- 
tarianism, a  subject  on  which  he  frequently  lec- 
tured, since  it  embraced  all  those  matters  about 
which  he  held  strong  opinions.  In  that  year  he 
founded  the  I  lumanitarian  League  which 
became  a  channel  for  the  promotion  of  his  ideas. 
He  worked  as  its  honorary'  secretary  until  its 
demise  in  19 19  when,  according  to  his  own  view 
in  his  Seventy  Years  among  Savages  (192 1),  it 
ended  as  it  began  in  its  character  of  Forlorn 
I  lope;  we  had  the  good  will  of  the  free-lances,  not 
of  the  public  or  the  professors.'  Salt  in  his  care  for 
natural  beauty  and  condemnation  of  the  spoli- 
ation of  the  countryside  was  in  advance  of  his 
time. 

In  politics  he  was  a  socialist  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society  shortly  after  it  was 
founded  in  1 884.  I  le  had  a  wide  variety  of 
friends,  including  J.  Ramsay  iMacDonald,  W.  II. 
I  ludson,  and  M.  K.  (iandhi  |qq.v.|.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Salt  (iandhi  wrote  that  he  had  become  a 
confirmed  vegetarian  alter  reading  Salt's  essays 
published  under  the  title  The  Logic  of  Vegetaria- 
nism (1S97), 

In  the  preface  to  Stephen  Winsten's  Sail  and 
his  Circle (igs^)  G.  B.  Shaw  (q.v.)  said  that  'Salt 


was  a  born  naturalist  and  never  went  out  of  doors 
without  a  binocular  to  watch  the  birds.'  Salt  him- 
self expressed  his  love  of  natural  beauty  in  books 
such  as  On  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  Hills,  Pilgri- 
mages to  Snowdon  and  Scawfell  (1908)  and  Our 
Vanishing  Wild  Flowers  (1928). 

His  biographies  and  works  of  literary  criticism 
include  The  Life  of  Henry  David  Thoreau  (1890, 
reissued  1896),  Tennyson  as  a  Thinker,  a  Criticism 
(1893,  reissued  1909),  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Poet 
and  Pioneer  {i8g6,  reissued  1913),  and  De  Qiiincey 
(1904).  He  could  not  resist  the  urge  to  criticize 
the  Eton  of  his  time;  hence  Eton  under  Hornby: 
Some  Reminiscences  and  Reflections  (19 10)  and  The 
Nursery  of  Toryism,  Reminiscences  of  Eton  under 
Hornby  (19 11).  He  also  continued  to  demonstrate 
his  early  understanding  of  classical  authors  by 
translations  of  Lucretius  (1912)  and  his  masterly 
verse  translation  oiWr^WAeneid  (1928). 

In  1879  he  married  Catherine  Leigh  (died 
19 19),  the  daughter  of  Revd  James  Leigh  Joynes, 
a  master  at  Eton.  According  to  Salt's  friend, 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  she  refused  to  sleep  with 
her  husband  and  had  a  number  of  affairs  with  her 
women  friends.  In  1927  Salt  married  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Frederick  Mandeville  of  Brighton. 
Salt  died  in  Brighton  19  April  1939. 

[The  Times,  20  April  1939;  H.  S.  Salt,  Company  I  have 
Kept,  1930.]  H.  F.  OxBURY 

SAMWELL,  William  (1628-1676),  architect, 
was  born  in  1 628,  the  eldest  son  of  Anthony  Sam- 
well  of  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  and  grandson 
of  Sir  William  Samwell  of  Upton  Hall,  North- 
amptonshire. He  was  admitted  to  the  Middle 
Temple  in  1648,  living  in  chambers  until  1656, 
but  he  never  practised  law.  After  the  Restoration 
he  bought  the  manor  of  Watton  in  Norfolk, 
remaining  its  owner  until  his  death. 

Samwell  was  a  gentleman  architect  of  con- 
siderable accomplishment,  whose  achievement 
has  been  undenalued,  although  John  Aubrey 
[q.v.]  considered  him  'an  excellent  architect,  that 
has  built  severall  delicate  howscs'.  These  were 
distinguished  by  the  sophistication  of  their  plan- 
ning, in  which  a  balance  was  struck  between  the 
grand,  public  and  convenient,  private  rooms.  In 
their  exploitation  of  spatial  possibilities,  shown  to 
particularly  good  effect  at  (irange  Park,  his 
designs  are  at  least  as  accomplished  as  those  of 
the  better  known  gentleman  architects,  Sir  Roger 
Pratt  and  1  lugh  .May  [qq-v.]. 

Samwell's  first  authenticated  building,  the 
King's  House  in  Newmarket  (1668-71),  de- 
signed for  (Charles  II,  was  partly  demolished  in 
1814:  the  south-east  block  survives  as  Palace 
1  louse  Mansion.  It  was  criticized  by  John  Evelyn 
[q.v. I,  visiting  in  1670,  as  'mean  enough',  apart 
from  the  cellars,  '&  hardly  capable  lor  a  hunting 
house'.  At  (irange  Park,  I  lampshire,  built  (.1670 
for  the  lawyer.  Sir  Robert   I  lenley,  Samwell's 
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house  was  swallowed  up  by  the  neo-classical 
remodelling  by  William  Wilkins  [q.v.],  but  despite 
alterations  and  the  threat  of  demolition,  the  shell 
of  his  house  substantially  sunives,  concealed 
within  the  later  work.  It  is  on  this  building,  and 
on  his  long-demolished  Eaton  Hall,  Cheshire 
(1675-82),  built  for  Sir  Thomas  Grosvenor 
[q.v.],  that  any  assessment  of  his  work  must  rest. 
In  both  designs  he  brought  to  the  Restoration 
house  an  unexpected  elegance  of  arrangement, 
combining  corner  suites  in  the  French  manner, 
comprising  bedchamber  and  closets,  the  suites 
linked  with  each  other  by  corridors,  with  grand, 
formal  staircases,  to  achieve  a  synthesis  premoni- 
tory' of  the  great  houses  of  the  eighteenth  centur\'. 
Although  at  Grange  Park  Samwell  did  not  intro- 
duce the  Imperial  staircase  of  three  open  flights  to 
England,  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  was  grander 
than  its  precursor  at  Gunnersbury  by  John  Webb 
[q.v.]. 

Samwell's  other  work  included  the  doubling  of 
the  central  range  of  Ham  House,  Surrey,  for  John 
Maidand,  first  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth  Murray  [qq.v.]  (1672-4),  to  create  a 
plan  more  in  keeping  with  contemporary'  expect- 
ations of  convenience  and  grandeur,  and  the 
addition  of  a  wing  for  William  Windham  at  Fel- 
brigg  Hall,  Norfolk  (1674-86).  Both  these  works 
surx'ive.  I  le  was  also  responsible  for  the  design  of 
a  coach-house  (1673-4),  now  demolished,  in  the 
Royal  Mews,  Charing  Cross,  commissioned  by 
George  Villiers,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham 
[q.v.],  master  of  the  Horse. 

Samwell  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir 
Denner  Strutt  of  Little  Warley,  Essex;  they  had 
two  daughters.  By  his  will  (PCC  71  BENCE), 
dated  25  April  1676  and  proved  26  June,  he 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  Upton, 
Northamptonshire. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,.^  Biographical  Dictionari'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1S40,  1978;  iJem  (ed.),  The  Histor)'  of  the 
King's  HorL's,  vol.  v,  1660-1782,  I976;J.  Geddes,  'The 
Grange,  Northington',  Architectural  History  vol.  xx\i, 
1983;  R.  W.  Ketton-Cremer,  Felhrigg,  the  Stor\'  of  a 
House,  1962;  E.  Mercer,  'William  Samwell  and  the 
Grange',  in  H.  M.  Coivin  and  J.  Harris  (eds.).  The 
Countr}'  Seal,  1970;  P.  Thornton  and  M.  Tomlin,  The 
Furnishing  and  Decoration  of  Ham  House,  1980.] 

John  Bold 

SANGER,  Sophy  (1881-1950),  internationalist 
and  labour-law  reformer,  was  born  3  January 
1 88 1  in  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  and  three  daughters  of  a  wealthy 
London  businessman  Charles  Sanger  and  his 
wife  Jessie  Pulford;  she  was  the  sister  of  C.  P. 
Sanger,  the  legal  authority  on  wills  and  friend  of 
Bertrand  (later  third  Earl)  Russell  [q.v.].  Sophy 
Sanger  was  educated  at  Dr  Elizabeth  Dawes' 
School,  Weybridge,  and  at  Newnham  College, 
Cambridge,  where  she  read  mathematics  (1899- 
1902)  and  then  moral  sciences,  narrowly  missing 


a  first  in  1903.  She  was  converted  to  pacifism  by 
the  Quaker  Hilda  Clark,  while  at  university  dur- 
ing the  Boer  war. 

F^rom  1903  to  1909  Sophy  Sanger  worked  with 
Mary  Reid  .Macarthur  (later  Anderson)  and  Mar- 
garet Bondfield  [qq.v.]  for  the  Women's  Trade 
Union  League,  setting  up  its  legal  advice  bureau 
while  studying  labour  law  at  University  College 
London,  mastering  insurance  regulations  for 
workers'  compensation,  and  inten  iewing  women 
factory  inspectors  on  conditions  in  the  workplace. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  she  was  called  to  give 
evidence  on  workmen's  compensation  before  a 
parliamentary  commission  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  she  also  helped  Labour  MPs  prepare  their 
case  for  the  Shops  Bill. 

Sophy  Sanger  soon  realized  that  many  of  the 
worst  evils  of  working  life — occupational  disease, 
industrial  injury,  and  sweated  labour — could  be 
combated  only  by  effective  international  action. 
Therefore,  in  1905,  she  set  up  a  British  section  of 
the  International  .Association  for  Labour  Legis- 
lation, and  soon,  with  the  help  of  volunteer  trans- 
lators, was  bringing  out  an  English  edition  of  its 
French  and  German  Bulletin.  Between  1909  and 
1 9 19  Sophy  Sanger  edited  and  largely  wrote  the 
quarterly,  the  li'orld's  Labour  Laips,  which  cam- 
paigned internationally  on  such  issues  as  the 
abolition  of  child  labour,  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  white  phosphorus  and  lead,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  anthrax.  It  was  Sophy  Sanger's  belief 
that  by  co-operating  internationally  for  such 
practical,  specific  reforms,  human  beings  might 
evolve  into  peaceful  internationalists.  World  War 
I,  therefore,  came  as  a  terrible  blow,  but  she  per- 
severed in  keeping  alive  both  the  British  section 
of  the  International  .Association  for  Labour 
Legislation  and  the  H'arU's  Labour Laips — to  such 
effect  that  in  February  19 19  it  was  she  who  wrote 
the  draft  to  the  Paris  commission  on  the  basis  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  to  be  established 
by  the  \  ersailles  treaty .  W  hen  the  ILO  was  set  up 
in  Geneva,  Sophy  Sanger  was  appointed  chief  of 
its  legislative  section,  a  post  she  held  until  1924, 
when  she  was  edged  out  of  the  organization  by 
.Albert  Thomas,  the  director. 

On  her  return  to  Britain  in  1924,  Sophy 
Sanger  read  for  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  qualifying 
in  June  1928.  However,  she  never  practised,  and 
neither  did  she  publish  more  than  an  (authorita- 
ti\e)  article  on  labour  law  for  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.  She  had  been  an  exemplary,  modest 
public  sen  ant,  hoping  to  build  a  more  just  world. 
Her  life's  motto  was  Goethe's  'Law  alone  can 
give  us  freedom.'  She  died  7  December  1950  in 
Cambridge,  nursed  by  her  lifelong  companion 
-Maud  .Allen.  She  was  unmarried. 

[A.  .\1.  .Allen,  Sophy  Sanger:  a  Pioneer  in  Internationalism, 
1958;  obituary  by  .A.  .M.  Alien  in  Sewnham  College  Roll, 
1951.]  Sybil  Oldfif.ld 
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SARGANT,  Ethel  (i 863-1 91 8),  botanist,  was 
born  at  45  Regent's  Park  Road,  London,  28 
October  1863,  the  third  daughter  in  the  family  of 
three  daughters  and  three  sons  of  Henr\  Sargant, 
barrister  and  conveyancer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
his  wife  Catherine  Emma,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Beale,  MP  for  Derby.  One  of  her  brothers  was 
(Sir)  Charles  Henr\  Sargant  [q.v.].  She  was  edu- 
cated at  North  London  Collegiate  School  and  at 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  which  she  entered  in 
1 88 1.  She  obtained  a  second  class  in  part  i  of  the 
natural  sciences  tripos  (1884)  and  a  third  class  in 
part  ii  (1885). 

She  spent  one  year  (1892-3)  at  the  Jodrell 
laborator\-  at  Kew  Gardens,  studying  under 
D.  H.  Scott  [q.v.]  and  gaining  valuable  training  in 
research  methods,  especially  in  plant  anatomy. 
From  1893  onwards  she  worked  at  home,  first  in 
a  laboratorv  built  in  the  grounds  of  her  mother's 
house  in  Reigate,  and  later  at  her  home  in  Girton 
village,  Cambridge.  Over  some  years  she  was 
much  occupied  with  the  care  of  her  mother  and 
an  invahd  sister.  From  time  to  time  she  acted  as 
research  adviser  to  the  Cambridge  students  who 
came  to  her  laboraton,'  for  instruction.  She  was 
elected  to  an  honorar}-  fellowship  of  Girton 
College  in  191 3. 

Ethel  Sargant  carried  out  research  in  two  sep- 
arate areas — cytology  and  anatomical  morpho- 
log\ .  Her  earliest  work  in  cytolog\'  concerned  the 
presence  of  centrosomes  in  higher  plants;  she 
then  moved  to  a  general  study  of  oogenesis  and 
spermatogenesis  in  Liliuni  martagon.  Her  most 
important  results  in  this  area,  constituting  her 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  the  synaptic 
phase  in  living  cells,  were  published  in  iht  Annals 
of  Botany  in  1896  and  1897. 

She  later  moved  away  from  cytological 
research,  partly  because  constant  use  of  the  high- 
power  microscope  was  a  strain  on  her  eyes,  and  in 
the  second  period  of  her  career  she  concentrated 
on  anatomical  and  phylogenetic  questions.  Her 
best-known  work  concerned  the  anatomy  of 
seedlings.  I  ler  theorv'  of  the  origin  of  monocoty- 
ledons, put  forward  in  1903,  was  based  on  her 
extensive  investigations  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  very  young  monocotyledonous  seedlings. 
She  offered  a  new  interpretation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  mono-  and  dictotylcdons,  suggest- 
ing that  both  evolved  from  a  common  ancestral 
stock,  and  that  the  single  seed-leaf  in  the  mono- 
cotyledon was  homologous  to  the  pair  in  the  dico- 
tyledon. The  implications  of  these  hndings  were 
discussed  in  three  major  papers  published 
between  1903  and  1908. 

She  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Linncan 
Society  in  1904,  and  was  the  hrst  woman  to  serve 
on  its  council.  At  the  191 3  Birmingham  meeting 
of  the  British  A.ssociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  she  was  elected  president  of  section  K 


(botany),  thus  becoming  the  first  woman  ever  to 
preside  over  a  section. 

Though  primarily  a  research  botanist  and 
unwilling  to  be  distracted  by  teaching,  she  gave  a 
course  on  the  ancestry  of  the  angiosperms  at  the 
Universitv'  of  London  in  1907.  She  pubHshed 
over  twenty  papers.  All  her  writings  are  charac- 
terized by  an  outstanding  clarity  and  vigour  of 
presentation,  qualities  which  were  a  reflection  of 
her  keen  interest  in  English  literature.  As  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  University  Women  she 
gave  much  time  near  the  end  of  her  life  to  compil- 
ing the  register  of  university  women  for  war  work. 
She  died  16  Januar\'  19 18  in  Sidmouth,  after  a 
short  illness.  She  was  unmarried. 

[Obituaries  in  Nature,  vol.  c,  1918,  pp.  428-9,  Proceed- 
ings of  I  he  Linnean  Sociel}',  October  1918,  pp.  41-2, 
Annals  of  Botany,  vol.  xxxii,  no.  126,  April  191 8,  pp.  i-v, 
and  New  Phytologist,  vol.  x%'iii,  March-April  191 9,  pp. 
120-8.]  Mary  R.  S.  Cresse 

SAUNDERS,  Edith  Rebecca  (i  865-1 945), 
botanist  and  educationist,  was  born  in  Brighton 
14  October  1865,  the  daughter  of  John  Saunders, 
hotel  keeper,  and  his  wife  Jane  Rebecca  Whitwell 
of  Islington.  She  was  educated  at  Handsworth 
Ladies  College  and  at  Newnham  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  she  took  both  parts  of  the  natural 
sciences  tripos  (1887,  1888),  obtaining  first-class 
honours.  She  held  a  Bathurst  studentship  from 
1888  to  1889.  She  was  an  Alpine  climber  as  a 
young  woman,  and  throughout  her  life  an  excel- 
lent skater. 

In  1889  she  was  appointed  demonstrator  in 
botany  at  Newnham  College,  and  along  with  her 
colleague  Marion  Greenwood  she  organized  the 
Balfour  laboratory',  whose  direction  she  took  over 
in  1899.  She  taught  much  of  the  practical  work  in 
the  natural  sciences  for  the  women  students  of 
Newnham  and  Girton  Colleges  for  more  than 
twent\'  years,  and  she  was  recognized  as  a  stimu- 
lating teacher  who  demanded  high-qualit\  work. 

Her  research  was  in  two  areas,  plant  genetics 
and  floral  morpholog\'.  Early  in  her  career  she 
undertook  collaborative  research  with  William 
Bateson  [q.v.|  on  plant-breeding  experiments  on 
Bisaitella  laa'igata,  the  work  involving  a  study  of 
what  came  to  be  known  as  dominant  and  recessive 
characters.  The  results  were  published  in  1897 
and  1902.  The  rediscover)  in  1900  of  CJregor 
Mendel's  work  gave  special  impetus  to  these 
investigations,  and  by  1902  Saunders  and  Bate- 
son had  established  the  existence  of  Mendelian 
inheritance  in  Lychnis,  Atropu,  and  Datttra.  It  is 
fairly  clear  that  they  had  rediscovered  at  least 
some  of  Mendel's  laws  before  his  work  was 
known  to  them.  I'rom  about  1902  she  and  Bate- 
son were  the  leading  members  of  the  team  which 
started  the  modern  study  of  plant  genetics  in 
Britain;  indeed,  she  has  been  called  the  'mother' 
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of  British  plant  genetics.  Her  later  research  in  this 
area  involved  a  long  study  of  the  complex  genetic 
interactions  in  Matthiula  hicana,  on  which  she 
published  rwent\'-two  papers.  Her  selection  as 
president  of  section  K  (botany)  of  the  British 
Association  in  1920  reflected  her  prominent  pos- 
ition in  the  field. 

Starting  in  the  1920s  she  became  increasingly 
interested  in  floral  morphology;  in  a  long  series  of 
papers  in  the  Annals  of  Botany  and  the  New  Phyto- 
logist  she  recorded  her  obsenations  on  vascular 
and  carpelary  structure  in  a  wide  range  of  flowers. 
Her  results  and  theories  were  summarized  in  her 
two-volume  work,  Floral  Morphology'  (1937-9). 
The  fact  that  she  held  to  her  theory  of  carpel 
polymorphism,  despite  the  overwhelming  criti- 
cism levelled  against  it,  in  some  measure  detracts 
from  the  overall  impact  of  her  morphological 
work.  Nevertheless,  her  life's  achievements  in 
floral  anatomy  are  considered  the  greatest  effort 
since  the  early  pioneering  work  sixt)  years  pre- 
viously, and  her  papers  continue  to  be  heavily 
cited. 

She  enjoyed  travelling,  and  went  with  the 
British  Association  to  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  and  North  America. 
She  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  be  elected  to 
the  fellowship  of  the  Linnean  Societ>  (1905).  She 
later  sened  on  its  council  (19 10-15),  ^"^  ^^s 
vice-president  from  191 2  to  191 3.  She  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Genetical  Society  in  1936.  The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  awarded  her  the  Banksian 
medal  in  1906. 

Edith  Saunders  was  a  well-known  and  highly 
respected  figure  in  Cambridge  for  many  decades. 
With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  she  gave  up 
her  research  and  worked  in  the  Cambridge 
offices  of  the  YMCA  and  W\'S,  and  also  in 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital  library  (1940-3).  In 
addition  she  was  honorary  treasurer  of  the  WAS 
Senices  Club  from  1941  to  1945.  She  was  in  the 
process  of  resuming  her  scientific  work  when  she 
died  6  June  1945  in  Cambridge,  following  a  bi- 
cycle accident.  Her  passing,  coming  at  the  time  of 
momentous  events  after  the  end  of  the  war  in 
Europe,  received  unusually  little  notice  for  a 
person  of  her  scientific  stature.  She  was  unmar- 
ried. 

(G.  L.  EUes,  Ethel  Shakespear,  J.  McL.  Thompson, 
andj.  B.  S.  Haldane,  Aa/ttrf,  vol.  clvi,  1945,  pp.  198-9, 
385;  H.  Hamshaw  Thomas,  in  PruceeJings  uftfieLinneun 
Society,  vol.  clviii,  1947,  pp.  75-6;  H.  Godwin,  A.  R. 
Clapham,  and  M.  R.  Gilson,  in  \'ai>  Phytulogist,  vol.  xlv, 
no.  I,  1946,  pp.  1-3;  Rudolf  Schmid,  'Kdith  R. 
Saunders  and  Floral  Anatomy:  Bibliography  and  Index 
to  Families  she  Studied',  Butankal  Journal  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  vol.  Ixxiv,  Februan,  1977,  pp.  1 79-87.) 

Mary  R.  S.  Creese 

SAUNDERS,  Thomas  Harry  (181 3-1 870), 
paper-maker,  was  born  in  Limehouse,  London, 
19  September  181 3,  the  youngest  in  the  family  of 


two  sons  and  three  daughters  of  John  Saunders, 
hoop  bender,  and  his  wife  Mar\'.  Ver\  little  is 
known  about  his  early  life.  He  seems  to  have 
entered  the  paper-making  trade  in  the  late  1830s 
at  a  boom  time  and  eventually  owned  si.\  paper- 
mills  in  Kent  and  Buckinghamshire,  branching 
out  from  the  family  businesses  of  coal  and  timber 
merchants  and,  especially,  seed  crushing.  His 
first  partnership  in  a  paper-mill  was  in  1840  in 
Hawley,  south  of  Dartford  on  the  Darent. 

His  mills  had  a  reputation  for  supplying  every- 
thing from  newsprint  (for  The  Times  in  the  1850s 
and  1860s)  to  security  paper,  in  which  he  built  up 
a  huge  e.vport  business  to  Europe,  the  British 
empire,  and  South  America  for  stamps  and  bank- 
notes (his  customers  included  almost  all  the  best- 
known  banks).  His  name  is  first  found  in  the 
watermark  of  a  postage  stamp  for  Barbados  as 
early  as  1 840.  The  quality  of  his  paper  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  he  exhibited,  and  won 
some  dozen  prize  medals  at  international  exhibi- 
tions from  1 85 1  onw  ards,  though  not  at  the  more 
parochial  trade  shows.  In  the  run  up  to  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  he  produced  sample  sheets 
with  a  watermarked  light  and  shade  portrait  of 
Queen  V ictoria:  later  these  exquisite  watermarks 
became  part  of  his  stock-in-trade  and  were  des- 
cribed as  a  'degree  of  perfection  ...  the  quintes- 
sence of  the  papermaking  craft'.  More  prosaically 
it  was  predicted  that  they  could  'form  a  valuable 
addition  to  bank  note  paper  for  the  prevention  of 
forgery'. 

His  business  expanded  entirely  by  acquisition. 
One  of  his  mills  was  probably  the  largest  in  the 
country  by  the  1 880s,  though  it  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  paper-mill  when  he  acquired  it.  He  rebuih 
the  Phoenix  mill  in  Dartford  as  one  of  the  major 
industrial  buildings  in  the  south-east  of  England. 
During  his  career  he  created  an  'immense,  flour- 
ishing and  progressive  business'  of  six  mills  with 
some  eighteen  hand  making  vats  and  three  paper 
machines,  while  still  leaving  time  for  his  substan- 
tial charitable  activities. 

On  the  national  scene  he  was  twice  in  small 
deputations  to  the  prime  minister,  the  third  Vis- 
count Palmerston,  during  the  1 860s  controversy 
about  the  abolition  of  paper  duties  and  the  con- 
tinuing import  duties  on  rags.  His  evidence  to  the 
parliamentary  select  committee  revealed  that  he 
was  not  one  of  those  who  believed  that  straw 
could  ever  be  an  adequate  substitute  for  rags.  In 
1862,  with  his  mill  manager,  he  took  out  a  patent 
on  an  improved  way  of  drying  machine-made 
paper  and  of  regulating  the  supply  of  pulp  to  the 
paper  machine.  He  was  an  active  Nonconformist 
of  Baptist  tendencies  and  employed  a  metropoli- 
tan missionary  to  preach  indoors  and  out.  With 
his  family,  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Shaftesbury  Society  (though  this  did  not  stop  his 
widow  owning  a  pub  next  to  one  of  the  mills).  He 
w  as  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 
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In  1844  he  married  -Mar\-,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Bold  Marchant  of  Brenchley  in  Kent.  There  were 
no  children.  Saunders  died  5  Februan,  1870  in 
Dartford  Heath,  following  a  debilitating  stroke 
two  years  earlier  which  had  put  an  end  to  his  trade 
activities. 

[Dartford  Chronicle,  12  Februarv  1870;  The  Paper  Mills 
Directory,  1859  onwards;  T.  H.  Saunders,  Illustrations  of 
the  British  Paper  Manufacture,  1855;  management  lener- 
books  of  The  Times,  Times  archives.]        Colin  Cohen 

SCARSDALE,  first  Baron  (i 726-1 804),  art  col- 
lector. [See  CURZON,  Nathaniel.] 

SCHNADHORST,  Francis  (184(^1900), 
founder  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  was 
bom  24  August  1840  in  Birmingham,  the 
younger  son  and  second  of  three  children  of  a 
draper  of  German  extraction.  His  father  died 
w  hile  he  was  still  young  and  he  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother  and  paternal  grandfather,  who  owned 
a  tailor's  shop  in  Moor  Street,  Birmingham.  He 
was  educated  at  King  Edward  VI  School,  Birm- 
ingham, and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  following  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  he  took  charge  of  the 
family  business. 

Schnadhorst  was  brought  up  as  a  Noncon- 
formist and  as  a  young  man  he  acted  as  secretary 
to  the  Revd  R.  W .  Dale  [q.v.],  the  pastor  of  Carr's 
Lane  Congregational  church.  The  alliance 
between  Nonconformit\  and  radicalism  was  par- 
ticularly close  in  Birmingham,  so  Schnadhorst 
joined  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  soon 
after  its  formation  in  1865  as  a  matter  of  course. 
He  first  became  involved  in  the  active  work  of  the 
association  in  1867,  when  he  was  elected  vice- 
chairman  and  joint  secretar\'  of  the  St  George's 
ward  committee.  In  1872  he  ser\'ed  briefly  on 
Birmingham  town  council,  being  elected  to  fill  a 
casual  vacancy  in  October  only  to  be  defeated  at 
the  municipal  elections  a  month  later,  but  by  this 
time  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  a  talented  orga- 
nizer and  in  1873  he  was  appointed  full-time  sec- 
retary of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  in 
succession  to  William  Harris. 

The  Birmingham  Liberal  Association  was 
already  regarded  as  a  model  of  efficiency,  follow- 
ing the  success  of  its  'vote  as  you  are  told'  cam- 
paign at  the  1868  general  election,  which  had 
secured  the  return  of  Liberal  members  for  all  ol 
Birmingham's  three  seats,  but  Schnadhorst  fine- 
tuned  its  organization  to  an  even  higher  pitch.  I  le 
quickly  engineered  the  overthrow  of  the  (Con- 
servative and  .Anglican  majorities  on  the  town 
council  and  the  school  board  and  put  in  place  a 
political  machine  which  carried  all  before  it  for 
well  over  a  decade.  This  was  the  heyday  of  the 
'Birmingham  caucus'  and  to  its  detractors 
Schnadhorst,  with  his  Teutonic  name  and  'spec- 
tacled, .sallow,  sombre'  features,  was  the  perfect 
embodiment  of  its  sinister  power. 


In  1877  Schnadhorst  was  appointed  part-time 
secretary-  of  the  newly  formed  National  Liberal 
Federation,  while  retaining  his  post  with  the 
Birmingham  Liberal  Association.  The  work 
involved  in  the  dual  appointment  eventually 
proved  too  onerous  even  for  someone  of  his 
energy  and  dedication  and  in  1884  he  resigned 
the  Birmingham  post  to  become  full-time  sec- 
retar\-  of  the  National  Federation  at  a  salary  of 
£800  per  annum.  Two  years  later  the  Liberal 
part)'  organized  a  national  testimonial  for  him  and 
over  £10,000  was  raised. 

In  1885  Schnadhorst  was  given  a  seat  on  the 
standing  committee  of  the  Liberal  Central 
Association,  the  part}'  headquarters,  and  in  July 
1886  he  was  appointed  secretarv'  of  this  body.  He 
remained  secretan,'  of  the  National  Federation,  so 
becoming  the  link  between  the  leadership  and  the 
constituency  associations  and  hence  the  key 
figure  in  rebuilding  the  part>'  following  the  split 
over  Irish  home  rule  and  the  defection  of  the 
Liberal  Unionists.  He  reorganized  the  National 
Federation  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  local  associations,  so  encouraging  affilia- 
tions, and  revolutionized  the  Central  Associ- 
ation's conduct  of  elections,  the  improvements 
being  reflected  in  a  series  of  favourable  by-elec- 
tion results  at  the  end  of  the  1880s.  The  work  of 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  National 
Federation  and  the  Central  Association  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly  but  some  progress  was  made, 
most  notably  in  candidate  selection.  In  1889 
Schnadhorst's  own  candidature  in  Newcasfle 
under  Lyme  was  approved  but  he  stood  down  in 
the  following  year  because  of  ill  health. 

His  health  continued  to  decline  and  within  two 
years  of  masterminding  the  Liberal  victory'  at  the 
1892  general  election,  so  enabling  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone to  form  his  fourth  ministry,  he  resigned  all 
his  offices  with  the  party .  He  had  always  been  very 
highly  strung  and  eventually  suffered  a  complete 
mental  and  physical  breakdown  before  dying  in  a 
private  lunatic  asylum  in  Roehampton  2  January 
1900.  He  was  sunived  by  his  yvifc  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  a  Birmingham  provision  merchant, 
two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

(H.  McGill,  'Francis  Schnadhorst  and  Liberal  Party' 
Organization',  Journal  of  Modem  Ilisloty,  vol.  xxxiv, 
ig62;  Binnin^ham  Mail,  4  January  u)oo;  The  Times,  5 
January  ic)00.|  F.Ric  Tavi.or 

SCHORNE,  John  {J.  ante  Feb.  13 15),  popularly 
regarded  as  a  saint,  should  not  be  assumed  to 
have  come  from  the  village  in  Kent  ol  that  name. 
Unlike  other  English  'saints'  of  his  time,  Schornc 
was  neither  political  in  his  appeal  nor  of  reported 
charisma  in  his  life,  ol  yvhich  next  to  nothing  is 
known.  There  was  a  minor,  uninflueiilial  theme 
in  his  posthumous  reputation  that  he  had  come  by 
abnormally  horny  knees  from  long  hours  in 
prayer.  Scheme's  real  fame  in  picture  and  text  lay 
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invariably  in  his  exploit  of  trapping  the  Devil  in 
his  boot,  but  what,  if  any,  incident  or  allegory 
underlay  this  celebration  remains  completely 
obscure.  He  was  evidently  a  magister  by  1273  (of 
Oxford  Universitv',  according  to  the  fifteenth- 
centurv'  antiquarian  William  Worcester,  q.v.), 
when  he  was  presented  to  the  rector>'  of  Stepp- 
ingley  (Bedfordshire)  by  Dunstable  Prion, .  This 
he  vacated  by  May  1282.  Perhaps  it  was  then, 
rather  than  in  1290  as  often  supposed,  that  the 
priory  presented  him  to  the  rector\  of  North 
Marston  (Buckinghamshire),  where  his  cult  was 
to  develop,  and  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
One  of  his  name  and  stv  le  was  acting  as  deput>-  for 
the  absentee  archdeacon  of  Buckingham  (the 
brother  of  the  future  Pope  Adrian  \ )  in  Chesham 
on  II  May  1280. 

Since  Schorne  was  described  in  an  episcopal 
record  in  1273  as  a  subdeacon  and  became  an 
incumbent  with  cure  of  souls  at  that  time,  it  is 
probably  wrong  to  identify  him  with  the  namesake 
collated  by  Archbishop  John  Peckham  [q.v.]  to 
the  rectory  of  Monks  Risborough  (Buckingham- 
shire) on  24  September  1289,  a  man  who  had 
been  ordained  subdeacon  on  the  title  of  that 
benefice  just  twelve  days  earlier  in  Kent.  (This 
man  became  a  deacon  on  1 7  December  1 289  and 
a  priest  on  27  May  1 290  and  still  held  that  rector) 
in  1294.)  In  what  purports  to  be  his  will  (9  May 
13 13),  which  is  singular  in  st>le,  Schorne  spoke 
of  old  age  and  rendered  to  God  w hat  was  God's 
(his  soul),  to  the  earth  what  was  the  earth's  (his 
body,  in  a  tomb  he  had  designated  before  the  high 
altar  of  North  Marston),  and  his  goods  to  be 
divided  between  intercessors  and  the  poor,  for 
the  welfare  of  his  soul.  Whilst  some  very  local  cuh 
developed  quickly,  it  spread  only  in  the  mid- 
fifteenth  centur),  from  which  time  come  all  the 
extant  depictions  of  him  (complete  with  diabolical 
captive),  in  groups  from  Norfolk  (Cawston,  Suf- 
field,  Gateley),  Suffolk  (St  Gregory's,  Sudbury, 
and  possibly  Bury  St  Edmunds  Abbey)  and 
Devon  (I  lennock,  Alphington,  and  W  olborough); 
two  texts  of  a  lengthy  invocation  to  him;  and  the 
prosecution  (in  1448)  of  the  then  vicar  of  North 
Marston  for  counterfeiting  his  head  from  an 
exhumed  skull.  (Three  bloody  wounds  were  a 
regrettable  excess  of  artistic  licence.) 

The  perpetual  spring  Schorne  had  divined  for 
his  parish  in  time  of  drought  came  replete  with 
gypsum,  Epsom  salts,  and  carbonic  acid,  and 
thereby  lent  considerable  support  to  his  post- 
humous reputation,  principally  as  a  healer  of 
rheumatic  and  eye  afflictions,  but  with  an  occa- 
sional talent  in  respect  of  dead  o.xen,  the 
drowned,  and  the  consolation  of  'wretched, 
lonely  boys'.  So  substantial  was  his  fame  and  pro- 
fitability that  on  7  April  1478  Richard  Beau- 
champ  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Salisbury  and  dean  of 
Windsor,  secured  a  licence  from  Pope  Sixtus  W 
to  relocate  his  bones.  In  fact,  in  1480  the  chapter 


of  Windsor  secured  the  appropriated  rectory  of 
North  Marston  itself,  presumably  to  control  and 
maximize  the  market.  Schorne's  lavish  new 
shrine  was  the  first  part  of  St  George's  chapel, 
Windsor,  to  be  built,  in  the  prime  south-east  cor- 
ner. Even  without  his  well,  he  proved  the  reliable 
crowd-puller  and  money-spinner  he  had  been 
bought  to  be,  although  neither  records  nor 
general  report  substantiate  the  enormous 
revenues  and  popularity  sometimes  claimed  for 
him.  He  continued  also  to  thrive  at  North  Mar- 
ston, where  the  chapter  took  pains  to  market  their 
investment  with  a  modish  development  of  the 
church.  Although  deplored  by  Lollards  and 
reformers  such  as  Erasmus  (and  later  John  Bale 
and  John  Foxe,  qq.v.),  pilgrimages  to  both  shrines 
were  used  by  the  Church  as  a  reputable  penance 
and  remained  popular,  in  southern  England, 
down  to  the  Reformation. 

Despite  the  fame  of  the  boot,  Schorne's  cult 
seems  to  have  been  a  sensitive  one,  neither  coarse 
nor  exhibitionist.  It  may  be  compared  with  the 
gentle  popularity  in  Exeter  of  Bishop  Edmund 
Lacy  [q.v.].  Significantly,  both  escaped  the  long 
pre-Reformation  decline  of  saints  generally. 
Schorne's  image  at  North  Marston  was  sent  to 
London  for  destruction  by  the  commissioner  to 
Thomas  Cromwell  [q.v.],  Dr  John  Stokesley 
[q.v.],  in  September  1537.  In  1585  his  chapel  at 
Windsor  was  redeployed  as  a  tomb  for  Edward 
Clinton,  first  Earl  of  Lincoln  [q.v.j.  Schorne  had 
died  by  February  13 15. 

(W .  Sparrow  Simpson,  'On  Master  John  Schorn',  JwMr- 
naloflhf  British  Archaeological  Assudaliun,  vol.  xxiii,  1867; 
K.  Clive  Rouse,  'John  Schorne's  Well  at  North  .Mar- 
ston', Records  of  Bucks.,  vol.  xa,  195 1-2,  and  vol.  x\'iii, 
1970;  A.  B.  Emden,.-i  Biographical  Register  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  to  \.D.  i^oo,  vol.  ill,  1959;  W.  H.  St  J. 
Hope,  Windsor  Castle,  1913.I  R.  G.  D.WIES 

SCHWEPPE,  Gean)  Jacob  (1740-1821),  inven- 
tor of  the  hrst  means  of  manufacturing  artificial 
mineral  w aters  on  a  commercial  scale,  was  born  in 
Witzenhausen,  Germany,  and  baptized  in  the 
Liebfrauen  church  16  .\ larch  1740,  the  son  of 
Conrad  Schweppe,  a  peasant.  His  parents 
thought  him  too  delicate  for  a  life  in  agriculture 
and  allowed  a  travelling  tinker  to  take  charge  of 
him  when  he  was  eleven  or  twehe  years  old. 
Revealing  excepdonal  dexterity,  he  progressed 
rapidly  to  employment  with  a  sil\ ersmith  and  then 
a  bijuutier.  As  a  young  man  he  moved  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  first  an  apprentice  and  then  'niaitre' 
bijoutier. 

Schweppe  was  an  enthusiastic  amateur  scien- 
tist, studying  the  published  works  of  chemists  of 
different  nations,  including  Joseph  Priestley 
[q.v.].  .\round  1780  he  began  developing  an 
apparatus  for  making  artificial  mineral  waters 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  quality  of  natural  spa 
waters,  and  w  as  the  first  person  to  use  a  force  pump 
to  carbonate   under  pressure.   When  sadsfied 
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with  his  progress  he  gave  the  products  away  to  any 
whom  the  doctors  thought  would  benefit  from 
them.  Demand  grew  and  eventually,  with  reluc- 
tance, he  was  persuaded  to  accept  payment,  thus, 
by  1783,  establishing  a  commercial  enterprise. 
His  method  of  production  passed  into  history  as 
the  'Geneva  system',  and  its  principles  were  still 
in  use  in  Europe  a  centun  later. 

Schweppe  went  to  London  in  January  1792 
with  an  introduction  from  Professor  M.  A.  Pictet 
of  Geneva.  He  established  his  first  factory  in 
Drury  Lane.  His  waters  were  drunk  for  their 
health-giving  properties  and  as  refreshing  bever- 
ages, sometimes  mixed  with  syrup  or  w ine.  Their 
high  carbonation  attracted  the  interest  of  medical 
doctors  and  Erasmus  Darwin  [q.v.]  specifically 
recommended  Schweppe's  waters  in  his  treatise 
Zoonomia  (1794-6).  The  business  grew  and  pro- 
spered to  make  Schweppe's  name  celebrated  for 
mineral  waters  throughout  the  world. 

About  1802  Schweppe  retired  to  his  country- 
house  in  Bouchet,  a  hamlet  close  to  Geneva. 
There  he  occupied  himself  in  agriculture,  gar- 
dening, and  mechanics.  Skilled  in  the  art  of 
clock-making,  he  constructed,  in  his  eightieth 
year,  a  detailed  and  intricate  orrery  to  replace  one 
which  displeased  him  by  the  ticking  of  its  wheels. 

Two  contemporary  diarists  recorded  their 
impressions  of  Schweppe.  Charles  de  Constant, 
cousin  of  the  more  famous  Benjamin,  French 
writer  and  politician,  said  of  him  in  181 6,  'his 
great  age,  his  white  hair,  contrast  strongly  with  his 
vivacity  and  his  energy;  he  has  an  originality  of 
expression  and  a  fire  which  belong  only  to 
genius.'  Gilbert  Elliot,  second  Earl  of  Minto 
[q.v.],  while  staying  in  Geneva  in  1821,  recorded 
an  account  of  Schweppe  given  him  by  Franqois 
Hubert,  the  blind  Swiss  naturalist,  an  old  friend 
of  Schweppe  in  Bouchet.  Hubert  described  him 
as  a  man  of  very  great  genius  and  originality;  a 
man  of  learning  but  also  of  much  modesty  and 
simplicity  of  character.  Schweppe  had  at  that  time 
suffered  an  apoplectic  attack  from  which  he  died 
18  November  1821,  at  his  home  (Les  Petits 
Crets)  in  Bouchet,  Petit  Saconnex,  (ieneva.  In 
1767  he  had  married  Eleonore  Roget.  They  had 
nine  children  but  only  one,  a  daughter  Nicolarde, 
called  Colette,  sunived  beyond  infancy. 

(State  archives,  Geneva;  National  I  jbrar\  of  Scotland, 
tUiinburgh.j  D.  A.  Simmons 

SCOTT,  Geoffrey  (1884- 1929),  author,  was 
born  in  I  lampslead  1 1  June  1884,  the  fourth  son 
and  the  youngest  of  ihe  seven  children  of  Russell 
Scotland  his  wife  Jessie  Thurburn.  Russell  Scott, 
a  Unitarian  like  hisbnMherCi.  I'.  Scott  |q.\.|,  edi- 
tor of  the  Mattiltcitcr  (iuardiaii,  was  a  prosperous 
manufacturer  of  flooring  clolh.  (ieoffrey  Scott 
wa.s  at  Rugby  School  from  1898  to  1902,  and  in 
1903  went  up  to  New  (>ollege,  Oxford,  as  an 
exhibitioner,  lie  gained  second  classes  in  both 


classical  honour  moderations  (1905)  and  literae 
humaniores  (1907).  He  won  the  Newdigate  prize 
in  1906  for  a  poem  on  'The  Death  of  Shelley', 
and  the  Chancellor's  prize  in  1908  for  an  essay  on 
'The  National  Character  of  English  Architec- 
ture'. 

In  1906  Scott  was  invited  by  the  connoisseur 
Bernhard  Berenson  to  stay  at  I  Tatti,  his  villa  near 
Florence.  It  was  Berenson's  custom  to  entertain 
brilliant  undergraduates  from  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge at  I  Tatti,  and  Scott's  companion  from 
Cambridge  was  John  Maynard  (later  Baron) 
Keynes  [q.v.].  Scott  had  acquired  a  reputation  for 
homosexuality  at  Oxford,  as  is  made  clear  from 
correspondence  in  the  Keynes  papers  at  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  he  and  Keynes  became 
close  friends.  In  1907  Scott  returned  to  I  Tatti 
where  he  remained  for  two  years,  acting  as  sec- 
retary-librarian to  Berenson,  by  whose  intensely 
aesthetic  approach  to  the  study  of  art  he  was 
powerfully  influenced. 

Scott  w  ent  into  informal  architectural  partner- 
ship with  Cecil  Pinsent,  with  whom  he  shared  a 
flat  in  Florence  from  about  1909.  Berenson's  wife 
Mary,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  Scott,  obtained 
from  him  the  commission  to  remodel  I  Tatti.  He 
and  Pinsent  designed  the  Renaissance-style 
library  and  laid  out  formal  gardens  at  I  Tatti  in 
1909-15,  and  were  invited  in  191 2  to  make  alter- 
ations to  the  historic  Villa  Medici  at  Fiesole  by  its 
owner,  the  recently  widowed  Lady  Sybil  Cutting. 
In  19 1 4  Scott  published  The  Architecture  of 
Humanism  in  which,  drawing  on  Theodor  Lipps's 
theories  of  empathy,  he  presented  a  beautifully 
argued  intellectual  defence  of  classicism.  This 
influenced  a  generation  of  authors,  including 
Kenneth  (later  Baron)  Clark,  Robert  Byron,  and 
Christopher  Ilussey  [qq.v.]. 

In  191 5  Scott  became  honorary  first  secretary 
at  the  British  embassy  in  Rome,  and  in  19 18  mar- 
ried Lady  Sybil  Marjorie  Cutting  (1879-1943), 
daughter  of  Ilamihon  John  Agmondesham 
Cuffe,  fifth  Earl  of  Dorset,  bencher  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  widow  of  William  Bayard  (fitting, 
secretary  to  the  United  States  embassy.  I  Iowe\  er, 
as  Iris  Origo,  Lady  Sybil's  daughter  by  her  first 
marriage,  observed,  Scott  'was  not,  by  tempera- 
ment, a  husband'.  The  marriage  quickly  failed, 
largely  as  the  result  of  Scott's  improbable  but 
passionate  love  affair  with  the  lesbian  author  \ic- 
toria  ('Vita')  Sackville-West  |q.v.|.  Beginning  in 
1923,  when  Vita  and  her  husband  (Sir)  Harold 
Nicolson  |q.\.|  came  to  stay  at  the  \  ilia  Medici, 
the  affair  lasted  into  1925  and  was  lollowed  by  the 
Scotts'  divorce  in  1927.  There  were  no  children 
of  the  marriage.  Scott  was  described  by  (Sir) 
I  )csm()nd  Mac(  larthy  |q.v.|  in  1929  as  'a  very  tall, 
black-haired  sallow  man,  rather  saturnine  in 
appearance',  with  'a  strong  streak  of  melancholy'. 

Scott's  '/'//(■  Porlniil  oj  '/elide  (1925)  was  a 
delicately    ironical    biography    ol    Mailame    de 
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Charriere,  the  eighteenth-centurv-  bluestocking 
with  whom  James  Boswell  [q.v.]  fell  in  love.  In 
1927  he  was  invited  to  edit  an  important  collec- 
tion of  Boswell's  papers  which  had  been  bought 
by  the  American  Colonel  R.  H.  Isham.  In  Octo- 
ber Scott  sailed  to  New  York  to  begin  the  task 
which  resulted  in  the  Private  Papers  uf  James  Bos- 
well from  Malahide  Castle,  privately  published  in 
eighteen  volumes  in  1928-34. 1  le  disliked  Amer- 
ica, where  he  described  himself  as  living  'among 
the  barbarians'. 

He  returned  to  England  for  a  short  holiday  in 
May  1929.  On  his  return  journey,  accompanied 
by  Cecil  Pinsent,  he  caught  a  chill  which  turned 
to  pneumonia  from  which  he  died  in  New  York 
14  August  1929.  His  ashes  were  placed  in  the 
cloisters  at  New  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are 
commemorated  by  a  plaque  recording  him  as 
'Humanist  &  Boswellian  Scholar'. 
|\ickv  Mariano,  Fort)'  Yean  with  Beretison,  1966;  Nigel 
Nicolson,  Portrait  of  a  Marriage,  1973;  Iris  Origo,  Images 
and  Shadows:  Part  of  a  Life,  1970;  Geoffrey  Scott,  The 
Architecture  of  Humanism,  191 4,  revised  edn.  1924, 
reprinted  1980  with  foreword  by  13.  VVatkin;  .\1.  Secrest, 
Being  Bernard  Berenson:  a  Biography,  1 980;  information 
from  Scott's  friends.]  David  VVatki.n 

SCOTT,  Sir  Harold  Richard  (i  887-1 969),  civil 
ser\  ant  and  commissioner  of  police,  was  born  in 
Banbury  24  December  1887,  the  youngest  of 
three  sons  of  Richard  Scott,  a  skilled  craftsman, 
and  his  wife  I  lannah  liopecroft.  The  family 
moved  to  Taunton,  and  Scott  won  a  scholarship 
to  Sexey's  school,  Bruton.  From  there  he  went  on 
to  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  the  first  from  his 
school  to  get  a  Cambridge  scholarship.  There  he 
took  three  triposes  in  different  subjects,  securing 
a  first  in  natural  sciences  (1907),  a  second  in  his- 
tory' (1908),  and,  after  taking  his  BA,  a  first  (with 
distinction)  in  modern  languages  (French)  in 
1909.  In  1910  he  took  the  first  division  examin- 
ation for  the  Ci\  il  Sen  ice  and  secured  a  place  in 
the  Home  Office,  which  he  joined  in  191 1.  Scott 
found  that  he  and  a  contemporar\  were  the  only 
non-public-school  boys  in  the  administrative 
class  in  the  department.  I  le  was  soon  caught  up  in 
the  wartime  expansion  of  government  activity, 
being  concerned  mainly  with  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade.  After  a  brief  spell  in  the  newly 
created  Ministry  of  Labour  he  returned  to  the 
Home  Office  in  1919. 

There  followed  a  period  of  ten  years  of  over- 
work and  stagnant  promotion,  but  his  career  took 
off  with  his  promotion  first  to  assistant  secretary 
and  then  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Prison  Com- 
mission (1932-9).  Scott  threw  himself  with 
enthusiasm  into  this  exacting  assignment.  I  le  had 
already  established  a  good  personal  relationship 
with  (Sir)  Alexander  Paterson  (q.v.),  whose 
influence  on  penal  reform  in  the  postwar  period 
was  outstanding,  and  he  stood  firm  in  the  face  of 
some  ministerial  pressure  in  the  difficult  period 


of  unrest  following  the  recent  Dartmoor  mutiny. 
Scott  extended  the  scope  of  prisoners'  employ- 
ment, established  the  first  open  prison  camp,  and 
set  up  the  Imperial  Training  School  for  prison 
officers  at  Wakefield,  a  pioneer  effort  in  public- 
ser\'ice  training. 

WTien  Sir  John  Anderson  (later  first  Viscount 
VVaverley,  q.v.),  the  former  head  of  the  Home 
Office,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  hastily  improvised 
London  civil-defence  organization  during  the 
Munich  crisis,  he  appointed  Scott  as  his  chief 
staff  officer;  and  when  Anderson  became  minis- 
ter for  civil  defence,  he  made  Scott  responsible 
for  the  urgent  task  of  accelerating  London's  civil- 
defence  arrangements,  with  the  title  of  chief 
administrative  officer  for  the  London  civil- 
defence  region,  as  from  February  1939.  Although 
London  was  bound  to  be  the  main  target  for 
attack,  its  preparations  were  seriously  inadequate. 
The  next  two  years  were  probably  the  most  fruit- 
ful of  Scott's  public  life.  \Vith  a  small  administrat- 
ive and  professional  staff,  he  quickly  imposed  his 
personality  and  capacity  for  decision  on  the  chao- 
tic scene  of  London's  local  government.  With  the 
support  of  Herbert  Morrison  (later  Baron  Morri- 
son of  Lambeth,  q.v.),  the  leader  of  the  London 
county  council,  he  brought  together  the  most 
influential  councillors  and  officers.  For  oper- 
ational purposes,  the  ninety-five  local  authority 
control  centres  were  co-ordinated  through  nine 
group  centres,  working  through  an  efficient  com- 
munications system  to  the  London  regional  head- 
quarters established  in  the  Geological  Museum 
in  South  Kensington. 

By  the  time  war  broke  out  the  civil-defence 
machine  was  ready  to  operate,  although  there  was 
still  much  ground  to  make  up,  and  good  use  was 
made  of  the  unexpected  respite  before  bombing 
started  a  year  later.  When  the  raids  died  down 
after  .May  1941  Scott  was  moved  to  the  Ministry 
of  Home  Security,  first  as  deputy  (1941-2)  and 
then  as  permanent  secretary  (1942-3).  He  then 
ser\ed  for  nearly  two  years  as  permanent  sec- 
retary of  the  .Ministry  of  .\ircraft  Production 
(1943-5).  M  the  end  of  1944,  most  unexpectedly, 
Scott  was  asked  by  the  I  lome  Secretary ,  Herbert 
Morrison,  to  become  commissioner  of  police  of 
the  metropolis. 

Scott's  years  as  commissioner  (1945-53)  were 
generally  regarded  as  successful.  There  were  no 
startling  innovations,  as  Scott  found  that  his  main 
task  had  to  be  the  adaptation  of  the  wartime 
organization  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  meet 
peacetime  conditions,  and  he  was  hampered 
throughout  by  a  manpower  shortage  for  which  it 
seemed  that  no  solution  could  be  found.  Scott 
had  the  disadvantage,  as  commissioner,  of  look- 
ing like  a  civil  sen  ant  in  uniform,  although  in  fact, 
with  his  powers  of  quick  decision,  he  had  no  use 
for  bureaucracy.  He  was  respected  as  a  fair- 
minded  chief  and  a  humane  disciplinarian.  He 
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dealt  firmly  with  the  attempts  of  the  union  move- 
ment to  stir  up  trouble  and  efficiently  with  the 
problems  created  by  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia's 
state  visit,  as  well  as  with  the  great  occasion  of  the 
coronation.  He  retired  to  the  west  country  in 
1953  after  eight  years.  He  wrote  a  highly  success- 
ful book,  Scotland  Yard  (1954),  and  a  memoir. 
Your  Obedient  Servant  (1959).  Scott  was  an  honor- 
ar>  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
appointed  CB  in  1933,  KBE  in  1942,  KCB  in 
1944,  and  GC\'0  in  1953.  There  is  a  portrait  by 
Peter  Greenham  at  Scotland  Yard. 

Scott  was  good-humoured,  approachable,  and 
unflappable.  Confronted  with  a  problem  he 
would  reduce  it  to  its  essentials,  get  on  with  pro- 
ducing a  solution,  and  see  that  it  was  put  into 
effect.  In  19 16  he  married  Ethel  Man>,  daughter 
of  James  Golledge  of  Bruton,  gentleman.  They 
had  a  son  and  two  daughters.  Scott  died  19 
October  1969  in  Minehead,  Somerset. 

[The  Times,  20  October  1969;  Sir  Harold  Scon,  Scotland 
Yard,  1954,  and  Your  Obedient  Sen ani,  1959;  private  in- 
formation; personal  knowledge.]        Kenneth  Parker 

SCOTT,  (Mackay  Hugh)  BaiUie  (i  865-1 945), 
architect,  was  born  at  Beard's  Hill,  St  Peter's, 
near  Ramsgate,  Kent,  23  October  1865,  the 
oldest  of  the  fourteen  children  of  Mackay  Hugh 
Baillie  Scott,  a  Scottish  baron  who  owned  sheep 
ranches  in  .Australia,  and  his  wife  Martha  Waters. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege in  Cirencester  (1883-5),  graduating  with 
honours  in  drawing  and  science.  It  was  intended 
that  he  should  manage  his  father's  sheep  ranches 
in  Australia,  but  in  1886  he  was  articled  to 
Charles  E.  Davis  [q.v.],  city  architect  of  Bath, 
where  he  remained  until  1889.  Scott  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  late  nineteenth- 
and  early  twentieth-centur\-  arts  and  crafts  archi- 
tects. His  o^MtTf  consisted  almost  entirely  of  small 
houses. 

In  1889  he  moved  to  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  suneyor  and  land 
agent,  Frederick  Saunderson,  and  attended  the 
school  of  art.  In  1893  Scott  set  up  in  independent 
practice.  I  lis  earliest  houses  rejected  the  formal 
plan  of  the  average  \'ictorian  house,  but  his  exter- 
iors owed  much  to  the  historic  vernacular  sty  les  of 
the  older  generation.  In  1895  his  article  'An  Ideal 
Suburban  I  louse',  published  in  the  Studio,  ex- 
posed Scott's  talents  to  a  wider  audience  and  he 
received  his  first  commissions  from  the  mainland. 
When  these  designs  were  published,  it  was 
remarked  that  'the  room  as  left  by  the  builder 
before  it  is  inhabited  at  all,  is  already  more  than 
half  finished.'  I  lis  fitted  furniture  became  a 
marked  feature  of  his  work  and  greatly  intluenced 
architects  such  as  Barr>  Parker  and  Sir  Raymond 
Unwin  |q.v.|. 

Increasingly  from  1 895  Scott  adopted  the  style 
of  C.  F,  A.  Voy.scy  Iq.v.J.  Between  1895  and 


1898  he  published  regular  articles  in  the  Studio. 
In  1897  he  was  asked  to  decorate  and  furnish  the 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  for  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse's  palace  in  Darmstadt.  In  1898  he 
was  commissioned  to  decorate  a  fantastic  tree 
house,  Le  Nid,  for  Princess  Marie  of  Romania. 
This  notoriet\'  brought  more  house  commissions 
from  Britain,  the  most  important  being  Blackwell 
in  Bowness,  Westmorland  (1898-9);  White 
Lodge  in  Wantage,  Berkshire  (1898-9);  and 
White  House  in  Helensburgh,  Scodand  (1899- 
1900). 

In  1 90 1  Scott  moved  to  Bedford,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  He  gained  little  local 
success,  but  by  this  time  was  internationally 
known.  He  received  numerous  one-off  com- 
missions and  designed  model  dwellings  in  Letch- 
worth,  Hampstead  Garden  Suburb,  and  Gidea 
Park  in  Essex.  In  1904  Hermann  Muthesius  des- 
cribed Scott  as  one  of 'the  poets  among  the  dom- 
estic architects'  inhabiting  'the  world  of  fantasy 
and  romance  of  the  ancient  bardic  poetr\ '.  The 
decade  between  1901  and  1911  was  his  heyday. 
Major  works  included  Bill  House  in  Selsey-on- 
Sea,  Sussex  (1907);  Undershaw  in  Guildford, 
Surrey  (1908-9);  and  Home  Close  in  Sibford 
Ferris,  Oxfordshire  (19 10). 

In  1905  A.  Edgar  Beresford  joined  Scott's 
office;  he  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  technical  and  financial  success  of  the 
practice.  At  this  time  Scott  might  have  had 
twent)-five  or  thirty  houses  going  up  at  once.  In 
19 19  Scott  made  Beresford  his  partner.  The 
practice  closed  during  World  War  I,  but  re- 
opened in  London  in  19 19  and  continued  to 
flourish  until  1939. 

Because  of  his  fully  integrated  and  flowing 
plans,  his  fitted  furniture,  and  his  stripped  exter- 
iors, Scott  has  often  been  seen  as  one  of  the 
fathers  of  Modernism.  W  hile  undoubtedly  pro- 
gressive and  innovator),  however,  Scott  loathed 
flat-roofed  houses  and  after  \\  orld  War  1  increas- 
ingly designed  in  traditional  styles.  1  lis  philo- 
sophy of  design  is  expressed  in  Houses  and 
Gardens  (1906  and  1933). 

In  1889  Scott  married  Florence  Kate  (died 
1939),  of  13  Dunsfi)rd  Place,  Bath,  daughter  of 
John  Pearson  Nash  (a  descendant  ol  Richard 
'Beau'  Nash,  q.v.),  who  had  practised  medicine  in 
India.  They  had  one  daughter  and  twin  sons,  one 
of  whom  did  not  sunive.  Scoll  died  at  Elm  Cirove 
Ho.spital  in  Brighton  10  Februaiy  1945. 

IJamcs  I).  Kornwoll,  .1/.  //.  liaillie  Saiii  and  the  .iris  and 
C.rajii  MoiemenI,  1972;  Hermann  Muthesius,  /)«.«  cwif- 
liuhe /laiis,  1904  and  1905. 1  D.  M.  I'rout 

SCOTl',  Robert  Henrys  (1833-1916),  meteoro- 
logist, was  born  in  Dublin  28Januan  1833,  one 
ol  live  sons  and  a  daughter  ol  James  Smyth  Scott, 
(}{.,  a  prominent  Dublin  lawyer,  and  his  wife 
Louisa,   daughter  ol    Charles   Brodiick,   arch- 
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bishop  of  Cashel,  and  sister  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  viscounts  Midleton.  His  elder  brother 
Charles  (died  1894)  was  headmaster  of  Westmin- 
ster School  from  1855  to  1883. 

Scott  was  educated  at  Rugby  School  and 
Trinit)  College,  Dublin,  where  he  was  classical 
scholar  (1853),  graduating  senior  moderator  in 
experimental  physics  (1855),  MA  (1859),  and 
honorary  D.Sc.  (1898).  He  also  obtained  a  dip- 
loma from  Dublin  School  of  Engineering.  From 
1856  to  1858  he  studied  chemistn,,  physics, 
mineralogy,  and  meteorology  in  Germany,  work- 
ing under  Heinrich  Dove  in  Berlin  and  Justus  von 
Liebig  in  Munich. 

Scott  undertook  the  translation  of  Dove's 
famous  book  Das  Gesetz  der  Stiirme,  which  was 
published  in  Britain  as  The  Law  ofStortns  (1862). 
Dove  dedicated  the  book  to  Admiral  Robert  Fitz- 
Roy  [q.v.],  head  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment established  under  the  Board  of  Trade  in 
1854,  and  FitzRoy  ensured  its  acceptance  within 
Britain  by  including  it  in  his  series  oi.Meteorulogi- 
cal  Papers.  P'itzRoy  died  in  1865  and  two  years 
later  the  department  was  reconstituted  as  the 
Meteorological  Ofhce  under  a  meteorological 
committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Societ). 

Scott  had  begun  teaching  in  Dublin  in  1859. 
I  le  applied  unsuccessfully  for  the  chair  of  tech- 
nologv  at  Edinburgh,  and  in  1862  was  appointed 
keeper  of  minerals  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
His  meteorological  output  was  conhned  to  the 
translation  of  Dove's  book  but  in  1866  he  was 
approached  b\  his  intimate  friend  (Sir)  Edward 
Sabine  [q.v.],  then  at  the  height  of  his  influence  as 
president  of  the  Royal  Societ)  and  prospective 
chairman  of  the  new  meteorological  committee, 
and  was  offered  the  directorship  of  the  .\  leteoro- 
logical  Ofhce.  There  were  no  other  candidates 
and  Scott  was  appointed  director  in  Januan 
1867.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  personal  patronage, 
but  he  was  to  remain  executive  head  for  thirty- 
three  years.  The  Office's  constitution  changed  in 
1877,  control  passing  to  a  Meteorological  Coun- 
cil. Scott's  role  and  salary  remained  unaltered, 
although  his  designation  became  secretary  to  the 
council,  a  position  he  occupied  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1900.  He  was  succeeded  by  (Sir)  William 
Napier  Shaw  [q.v.]. 

Scott  was  never  a  leading  scientific  thinker, 
and  probably  owed  his  election  as  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1870  to  Sabine,  but  he  was  a 
capable  administrator.  His  most  important  legacy 
to  meteorology  was  as  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Meteorological  Committee  from  its 
inception  in  1874  until  1900.  Meteorology  is 
probably  the  most  international  of  the  sciences, 
and  Scott  played  a  significant  part  in  establishing 
the  tradition  of  ready  co-operation  between 
countries  that  became  the  accepted  norm. 

He  retained  an  interest  in  mineralogy  and 
ser\ed  as  president  of  the  .Mineralogical  Society 


1888-91.  He  joined  the  Meteorological  Society 
in  1 87 1  and  was  its  foreign  secretary  from  1873 
until  his  death,  apart  from  1 880-1  when  secretary 
and  1884-5  when  president.  Heavily  bearded, 
Scott  was  a  witty  and  apparently  sociable  man  but 
became  increasingly  pedantic  and  intolerant  of 
views  divergent  from  his  own.  Doubtless  this 
contributed  to  the  personality  problems  within 
the  British  meteorological  estabUshment  during 
the  later  nineteenth  century . 

He  published  two  books.  Weather  Charts  and 
Storm  Warnings  (1876)  and  Elenientaty Meteorology' 
(1883),  the  latter  becoming  a  standard  text  and 
running  into  nine  editions.  He  also  contributed 
over  eighty  papers  and  anicles  to  a  diversity  of 
publications. 

He  married  Susan  Louisa  Stewart  (died  1901), 
daughter  of  Walter  Stewart,  island  secretary  of 
Jamaica,  in  1865.  There  were  no  children.  Scott 
died  18  June  191 6  in  London  and  was  buried  at 
Peper  Harrow,  Godalming,  then  the  Surrey  seat 
of  the  Brodrick  family. 

[Symvns's  Melevrologual  Magazine,  vol.  11,  July  191 6; 
Quarterly  Jouryial  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Sodel}',  vol. 
xlii,  1916,  pp.  301-4;  \ature,  vol.  xcix,  1916,  pp.  365-6; 
Scott's  correspondence  in  the  Stokes  collection. 
University  Libran,,  Cambridge,  and  in  the  Benyon 
papers  in  the  Berkshire  County  Record  Office;  Minera- 
logical Society  archives.)  Jim  Blrton 

SCOTT,  Thomas  (i566.'-i635),  landowner  and 
MP,  was  bom  about  1 566,  the  eldest  in  a  family  of 
four  sons  and  two  daughters  of  Charles  Scott,  a 
Puritan  landowner  and  justice  of  the  peace,  of 
Godmersham  near  Canterbury ,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  [q.v.]  of  Boxley, 
executed  for  rebellion  in  1554.  Scott's  education 
is  uncertain  but  it  seems  likely  that  he  attended 
the  cathedral  school,  Canterbury,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Cambridge  University.  Scott  inherited 
the  family  estate  in  1596,  but  from  1612  until 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  lived  for  a  good  part 
of  the  year  in  Canterbury. 

In  1 6 1 3- 1 4  he  w  as  in  conflict  w  ith  Archdeacon 
Charles  Fotherby  over  an  amalgam  of  personal 
and  religious  issues.  Increasingly  involved  in  local 
politics,  in  161 4  he  supported  Sir  Edwin  Sandys 
[q.\ .]  as  a  candidate  in  the  county  elections  to  the 
-Addled  Parliament.  In  1 618  he  obtained  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  of  Canterbury  and  shortly  after 
became  a  member  of  the  common  council, 
though  he  was  soon  removed,  due  to  the  hostility 
of  the  corporation  ruling  group.  A  zealous  though 
conformist  Puritan,  Scott  acquired  a  reputation 
in  the  early  1620s  as  an  opponent  of  the  city 
leaders  and  as  a  critic  of  royal  policy. 

In  1624  Scott  was  elected  MP  for  Canterbury 
in  a  fierce  campaign  inflamed  by  anti-Catholi- 
cism. He  also  stood  in  the  1625  and  1626  elec- 
tions, but  was  defeated  by  the  corporation's 
candidates.  He  was  re-elected  as  MP  for  Canter- 
bun  in  1628,  with  wide  freeman  and  Puritan 
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support.  Little  is  known  about  his  activities  in 
Parliament,  but  in  1628  he  opposed  the  billeting 
of  troops  and  was  summoned  before  the  Pri\y 
Council;  four  years  later  he  was  in  conflict  with 
the  authorities  again  over  musters. 

The  principal  evidence  for  Scott's  radical 
opinions  comes  from  his  extensive  diaries  and 
other  unpublished  writings.  In  1626  he  wrote  on 
the  need  for  parliamentan.  reform,  calling  for  the 
expulsion  of  non-resident  borough  MPs  whom 
he  regarded  as  illegally  elected,  and  also  for  a 
major  redistribution  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1627  he  produced  a  radical  and 
wide-ranging  indictment  of  royal  policy, 
denouncing  George  \'illiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham [q.v.],  identifying  Charles  I  as  a  t\Tant, 
and  espousing  resistance  theory. 

Scott's  life  was  dominated  by  an  intense  com- 
mitment to  godly  religion,  which  involved  searing 
spiritual  experiences  and  recurrent  bouts  of  mel- 
anchoUc  despair.  But  he  also  showed  a  striking 
interest  in  international  developments,  particu- 
larly the  progress  of  the  Protestant  cause  in 
France  and  Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  He  was  a  passionate,  combative,  choleric, 
and  difficult  man,  frequently  embroiled  in  legal 
disputes. 

He  first  married  (in  1596)  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  John  Webbe,  a  prominent  Canter- 
bury merchant;  they  had  one  child,  Jane.  His 
second  wife  (in  1602)  was  Mar\,  the  daughter  of 
John  Knatchbull  of  .Mersham,  a  substantial  Ken- 
tish landowner;  they  had  a  son,  Thomas  (who 
predeceased  him),  and  three  daughters.  His 
granddaughter  was  Dorothea  Scott,  a  friend  of 
several  of  the  regicides  and  a  Quaker  pamphle- 
teer and  preacher  during  the  1650s.  Thomas 
Scott  died  in  Godmersham  in  May  1635. 
(Scott's  papers  in  the  Kent  Archives  Office;  G.  D.  Scull, 
Dorothea  ScotI,  1883;  P.  Clark,  'Thomas  Scott  and  the 
Growth  of  Urban  Opposition  to  the  Early  Stuart 
Regime',  Historical  Journal,  vol.  xxi,  1978;  R.  Gust,  The 
Forced  Loan  and  English  Politics  1626-1628,  1987.) 

Pktf.r  a.  Clark 

SCROPE,  Emanuel,  eleventh  Baron  Scrope 
and  E.ARi,  of  Sunderland  (i 584-1 630),  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  the  north,  was  the  only 
child  and  heir  of  Thomas,  the  tenth  baron,  and 
hi.s  wife  Philadelphia,  daughter  of  Henry  Carey 
[q.v.],  first  Baron  I  lunsdon,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  I.  He  was  born  probably  in  Ilunsdon, 
Hertfordshire,  i  August  1584,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  eleventh  baron,  and  as  steward  of  the 
royal  honour  of  Richmondshire  in  1609.  The 
Scropcs  owned  extensive  estates  in  Wensleydale 
(whose  value  had  been  increased  in  the  late  six- 
teenth century  by  mineral  exploitation)  and  at 
Langar  in  Nottinghamshire.  Scrope  was  much 
more  the  courtier  than  his  father  had  been:  a  par- 
licipani  in  court  masques  and  festivities,  and 
notorious  as  a  gamester,  burdened  with  large 


gambling  debts.  He  had  Catholic  sympathies, 
however,  and  came  to  be  regarded  in  the  north  as 
a  patron  of  recusants.  As  a  result,  in  January 
1619,  during  one  of  the  pro-Spanish  phases  of 
James  I's  foreign  policy,  he  was  appointed  lord 
president  of  the  council  in  the  north,  replacing 
Edmund,  third  Baron  Sheffield  (later  first  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  q.v.),  lately  a  persecutor  of  Catholics, 
probably  at  the  prompdng  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  Gondomar. 

Scrope  now  headed  an  institution  already  dis- 
credited by  the  involvement  of  its  late  president 
(Lord  Sheffield)  and  secretary  (Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  q.v.)  in  the  hated  alum  monopoly, 
regarded  as  responsible  for  the  depression  in  the 
West  Riding  clothing  industry.  Scrope's  pro- 
recusant  policies  increased  the  council's  unpopu- 
larity-, particularly  amongst  the  Puritan  clothiers, 
whose  formidable  leader  was  the  late  parliamen- 
tan- oppositionist.  Sir  John  Savile  (later  first 
Baron  Savile  of  Rufford,  q.v.).  The  lord  president 
tried  to  attract  support  by  embarking  on  a  reform 
of  the  council,  particularly  by  a  reduction  in  its 
fees;  but  it  could  make  little  progress  against  the 
obstructionism  of  Secretary  Ingram,  who  had  the 
backing  at  court  of  the  lord  treasurer,  Lionel 
Cranfield  (later  Earl  of  Middlesex,  q.v.).  Scrope 
relied  almost  exclusively  on  George  ViUiers,  first 
Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  but  consequently 
had  to  adapt  himself  to  the  tergiversations  of  the 
latter's  policies.  By  1627  Buckingham's  pro- 
Catholic  foreign  policy  had  collapsed,  and  he  was 
bent  on  a  French  war;  the  need  now  was  for  the 
senice  of  men  with  enough  local  influence  to 
raise  money  for  this  purpose.  Sir  John  Savile, 
Scrope's  principal  opponent,  was  therefore  intro- 
duced into  the  council  as  its  vice-president  but 
effective  head,  Scrope's  presidency  retaining  only 
a  titular  significance.  He  was  compensated  by 
being  raised,  on  19  June  1627,  to  the  earldom  of 
Sunderland.  However,  this  arrangement  too  col- 
lapsed when  the  assassination  of  Buckingham  in 
August  1628  led  Charles  I  to  call  a  Parliament.  In 
this  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  (later  first  Earl  of 
Strafford,  q.v.),  Savile's  old  Yorkshire  enemy  and 
rival,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  I  louse  of  Com- 
mons. There  charges  of  corruption  were  success- 
fully brought  against  the  vice-president,  and  in 
November  1629  his  resignation  from  the  office 
was  forced.  Scrope  (bllowed  suit  in  December, 
receiving  £3,000  lor  his  office,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  succeeded  him  as  lord  president. 

Irrespective  of  his  merits,  the  weakness  in 
Scrope's  position  made  success  in  his  office 
unlikely,  i  le  was  hampered  by  his  Catholic  sym- 
pathies, his  inadequate  local  following,  and  his 
lack  of  independent  political  weight  at  court.  I  le 
was  already  in  poor  health  al  the  time  ol  his  resig- 
nation, and  he  ilid  not  long  sur\ive  it,  dying  30 
May  1630,  and  being  buried  at  1  .angar.  1  le  left  no 
children  by  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Manners, 
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daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  of  Rutland.  The 
barony  of  Scrope  devoKed  on  the  representative 
of  his  niece  Man.'  but  was  not  taken  up;  the  earl- 
dom of  Sunderland  became  extinct.  Scrope  left  a 
natural  son  and  three  daughters  by  Martha 
Jeanes,  his  sen  ant.  John,  the  son,  became  a  fellow 
commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  died 
unmarried.  7'wo  of  the  daughters,  Mar\  and 
Annabella,  eventually  inherited  the  Scrope 
estates.  A  third  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married 
Thomas  Savage,  Earl  Rivers. 
[Calendars  of  Stale  Papers  Domestic,  Historical  Manu- 
scripts Commission,  Various  Collections,  vol.  vii,  IQ13 
(Temple  Newsam  MSS),  and  Hastings  MSS,  vol.  iv, 
1947;  W.  Knowler  (ed.),  The  Earl  of  Strajford's  Letters 
and  Despatches,  1739;  T.  D.Whxxaker,  Life  and  Letters  of 
George  Radcliffe,  1810;  R.  R.  Reid,  The  King's  Council  in 
the  .\'orth,  1921.]  M.  E.  Jamf.s 

SEGRAVE,  Sir  Henry  O'Neal  de  Hane  (1896- 
1930),  land-  and  water-speed  record  holder,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  .\Iar>land,  22  December 
1896,  the  only  child  of  Charles  William  Segrave, 
Anglo-Irish  landowner  of  county  W  icklow,  later 
county  Tipperarv,  and  his  first  wife  Mar\  Lucy, 
daughter  of  James  Kemp  Harwood,  officer  in  the 
US  na\T;  she  died  in  1898.  Educated,  unrcmark- 
ably,  at  Eton  and,  briefly,  at  the  Royal  Militan, 
College,  Sandhurst,  Segrave  was  commissioned 
into  the  Royal  Warwickshire  Regiment  before  he 
was  eighteen.  Wounded  in  France  in  May  1915, 
he  transferred  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in 
October,  gaining  his  wings  in  Januan. .  Twice  shot 
down,  wounded,  and  now  a  captain,  he  was 
grounded  hrst  at  the  War  Office,  later  with  the 
RFC  headquarters  in  France,  and  finally  at  the 
Air  Council  before  a  posting  to  Washington  (now 
a  major)  with  the  British  Aviation  Mission  in  June 
19 1 8,  in  his  twenty -second  year. 

A  keen  owner  of  fast  motor  cycles  and  cars 
since  he  was  fifteen,  he  set  out  after  the  war  to  be 
a  racing  driver.  On  his  showing  at  the  Brooklands 
circuit  with  a  prewar  4^-litre  Opel  and  by  persist- 
ent importuning,  he  was  accepted,  in  1 921,  as  a 
team  driver  by  Louis  Her\e  Coatalen  [q.v.], 
designer  and  racing  manager  to  Sunbeam  (soon 
to  be  the  Anglo-French  concern,  Sunbeam- 
Talbot-Darracq),  the  only  English  competitor  in 
international  events.  That  year  Segrrave  won  the 
Brooklands  200-mile  race  from  his  team-mates, 
Kenelm  Lee  Guinness  and  (Sir)  Malcolm  Camp- 
bell [q.v.].  In  1923  he  became,  at  Tours,  the  only 
Englishman  until  1938  (and  Sunbeam  the  only 
English  car  until  1937)  to  win  a  European  Grand 
Prix.  He  raced  successfully  with  Sunbeam,  pre- 
ferring roads  to  track,  winning  three  further 
Grands  Prix,  until  the  end  of  1927  when  he 
retired,  believing  that  'owing  to  the  near  state  of 
perfection  which  the  automobile  has  reached  .  .  . 
the  need  for  carrying  out  experiments  along 
unorthodox  lines  has  diminished.  Therefore  the 
need  for  constructing  specialized  cars  will  auto- 


matically diminish  also  ...  the  cun  e  of  what  is 
physically  possible  w  ill  intersect  the  cun  e  of  what 
is  practically  worthwhile.'  The  proper  place  for 
fast  engines  would,  in  the  future,  be  where  they 
operated  most  efficiently — in  the  air. 

Segrave  then  took  to  record  breaking.  Already, 
briefly,  holder  of  the  world's  flying-start  kilo- 
metre (152.33  m.p.h.  on  Southport  Sands  in 
1926),  he  was  the  first  man  to  travel  at  200  m.p.h. 
over  the  mile:  on  29  March  1927  at  Daytona 
Beach,  Florida,  driving  the  huge  chain-driven 
Sunbeam,  powered  by  two  W  orld  \\  ar  I  Matabele 
22^-litre  aero-engines,  designed  by  Coatalen,  he 
averaged  203.988  m.p.h.  over  the  mile.  Two 
years  later,  again  at  Daytona,  on  1 1  March  1929, 
he  recaptured  the  record  from  the  American  Ray 
Keech  at  231.362  m.p.h.  in  Golden  Arrow, 
designed  by  Captain  J.  S.  Ining  with  a  900-hp 
aero-engine  hired  from  Napier  and  originally 
designed  for  the  Schneider  trophy  w  inner  Super- 
marine  seaplane.  For  this  feat  he  was  received  by 
President  1  lerbert  I  loover  and  knighted  by 
George  V. 

In  May  1927  he  had  started  racing  boats.  After 
limited  success  with.Vf;.<>  England  I'm  America,  he 
returned  to  the  challenge  in  1930  in.V//iji  England 
II,  using  two  Rolls-Royce  racing  aero-engines. 
On  Lake  Windermere  on  Friday  13  June  1930, 
he  took  the  world  mile  at  98.76  m.p.h.,  beating 
the  record  of  the  .American  holder.  Commodore 
Garheld  Wood,  by  6  m.p.h.  On  a  third  run,  the 
boat  hit  a  floating  object,  capsized  at  speed, 
drowning  a  mechanic  and  mortally  wounding 
Segrave,  who  died  hours  later,  the  holder  of  both 
land  and  sea  records. 

Though  of  independent  means,  he  worked  first 
with  KLG  sparking  plugs  in  1920,  as  competition 
manager,  then  for  Sunbeam  from  1924,  as  head 
of  their  London  sales  department.  In  1927  he 
joined  the  Portland  Cement  Company,  who 
denied  him  car-racing  rights  but  went  on  to  be  a 
sponsor  for  Guldai  Arrow.  In  1927  and  1929  he 
designed  sty  lish  bodies  for  the  Hillman  1 2  hp  and 
then  Straight  Eight  chassis;  as  technical  adviser  to 
the  Aircraft  Investment  Corporation,  which  he 
joined  in  1929,  he  shared  in  the  design  of  the 
Segrave  Meteor,  an  advanced  four-seater,  twin- 
engined  monoplane. 

Serious-minded  and  highly  practical,  he 
trained  hard  for  everything  he  did.  Cool  foresight 
and  a  quick  mind  enabled  him  to  react  swiftly  in 
an  emergency.  He  never  crashed  a  car  while  rac- 
ing— a  rare  distinction.  Handsome  and  articulate, 
a  keen  patriot,  he  was  greatly  liked  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Brave,  adventurous,  single- 
minded,  he  died  a  national  hero.  As  a  Times 
leader  put  it:  W  man  of  genius  in  his  own  field,  he 
must  be  counted  among  those  who  have  desened 
well  of  his  kind  and  his  name  will  be  remembered 
in  honour.'  His  ashes  were  scattered  over  Eton 
playing-fields  from  his  own  plane. 
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He  married  on  4  October  19 17  Doris  Mar\',  a 
comedy  actress,  daughter  of  George  Stocker, 
gendeman.  There  were  no  children. 

[TTie  Times,  14  June  1930;  C.  Posthumus,  Sir  Henri' 
Segrave,  1961,  and  Land  Speed  Record,  1971;  Major 
H.  O.  D.  Segrave,  The  Lure  of  Speed,  1928.) 

H.  G.  Pitt 

SELOUS,  Edmund  ( 1 85 7- 1 93 4),  field  ornitholo- 
gist and  author,  was  born  in  London  at  Ilolgate 
Lodge,  Gloucester  Road,  Regent's  Park,  14 
August  1 857,  the  youngest  son  in  the  family  of  two 
sur\  iving  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Frederick 
Lokes  Slous,  a  wealthy  stockbroker,  and  his  third 
wife  Ann  Holgate,  daughter  ofjohn  Sherborn.  He 
was  first  registered  at  birth  as  'Herbert'.  He  was 
the  brother  of  Frederick  Courteney  Selous  [q.v.], 
the  hunter  and  African  explorer,  and  the  nephew 
of  the  artist  Henr>  Courtney  Selous  and  the  dra- 
matist .Angiolo  Robson  Selous.  Educated  priva- 
tely, he  matriculated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1877  (leaving  without  a  degree), 
was  admitted  to  the  Middle  Temple  in  1878,  and 
called  to  the  bar  in  1 88 1 .  After  trips  to  southern 
.\frica  and  India,  he  practised  briefly  as  a  barrister, 
married,  and  settled  down  to  the  life  of  a  gende- 
man, pursuing  the  two  great  passions  of  his  life — 
the  study  of  natural  historv  and  of  great  literature 
(French,  German,  and  Spanish,  all  read  in  the 
original  languages,  as  well  as  English). 

A  conventional  Victorian  naturalist  at  first, 
Selous  developed  an  aversion  to  blood  sports  and 
to  all  forms  of  sciendfic  collecting  involving 
cruelt)  to  animals — against  which,  as  a  self-st\led 
'life-loving  naturalist',  he  campaigned  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  earning  the  enmity  of  certain  important 
figures  in  the  ornithological  establishment  of  the 
day.  In  1898  he  began  obsening  the  habits  of  wild 
birds  in  earnest,  making  detailed  notes  on  the 
spot,  and  became  a  key  pioneer  (as  obsener  and 
interpreter)  in  the  ethological  study  of  bird 
behaviour,  introducing  the  words  'bird-watcher' 
and  'bird-watching'  into  the  language  and  pro- 
ducing a  large  output  of  influential  scientific 
papers  and  books — the  latter  including  Bird 
Watching  ( 1 90 1 ),  The  Bird  Watcher  in  the  Shcthimh 
(1905),  Bird  Life  Glimpses  (1905),  Realities  of  Bird 
Life  (1927),  Thought- transference — or  H'hat? — in 
Birds  (193 1 ),  and  Evolution  of  Habit  in  Birds 
(1933)— as  well  as  many  essays  (mostly  in  the 
Saturday  Raiew)  and  several  other  books  on 
popular  natural  histor\'  and  for  children. 

Most  of  Selous'  observations  were  made  within 
walking  or  C7cling  distance  of  his  various  homes 
in  England  and  abroad,  but  he  also  visited  the 
Shcllands,  Sweden,  I  lolland,  and  Iceland.  Hird 
display  was  his  speciality  and  he  made  a  number 
of  seminal  studies.  I  le  was  one  of  the  first  to  seek 
evidence  in  the  field  for  the  concept  of  natural 
selection  held  by  (Charles  Daruin  |q.v.],  main- 
taining (then  heretically)  that  a  species'  behaviour 


was  as  characteristic  of  it  as  any  morphological 
feature.  Above  all,  and  once  more  against  the  tide 
of  contemporary  scientific  opinion,  he  cham- 
pioned the  Darwinian  idea  of  sexual  selection, 
obtaining  evidence  of  female  choice  in  two 
species  (the  ruff  and  the  black  grouse)  in  which 
mate-selection  is  made  communally,  thus  earning 
the  later  approbation  of  the  distinguished  geneti- 
cist. Sir  R.  A.  Fisher  [q.v.].  Also  obsessed  by  the 
problem  of  the  co-ordinated  flight  manoeuvres  of 
flocking  birds,  Selous  (again  ahead  of  his  dme) 
sought  the  explanation  in  some  form  of  extra- 
sensory facility  such  as  telepathy. 

In  1886  Selous  married  F"anny,  daughter  of 
John  Maxwell,  publisher,  and  his  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth  Braddon  [q.v.],  novelist.  They  had  a 
son  (Gerald  Holgate  Selous,  diplomat  and  Arab- 
ist)  and  twin  daughters.  Selous  went  on  bird- 
watching  and  writing  nearly  to  the  end  of  his  life 
and  died  at  home  in  Weymouth  25  March  1934. 

[Personal  research  by  author  (Kdmund  Selous'  biogra- 
pher); family  information  and  memoirs;  field-notes  and 
other  archive  material  in  Edward  Selous  Collection 
(Edward  Grey  Institute,  Oxford).]     K.  E.  L.  Sim.mons 

SHANKS,  James  (1800-1867),  chemical  engin- 
eer, was  born  24  April  1800  in  Johnstone,  Ren- 
frewshire, the  eldest  of  six  sons  of  William 
Shanks,  millwright  and  engineer.  His  mother 
may  have  been  Isabella  .\nderson.  Ih  1821,  after 
assisting  in  his  father's  engineering  works  for 
several  years,  he  went  to  Glasgow  University, 
where  he  studied  chemistry  under  Andrew  Ure 
[q.v.]  and  medicine  to  qualify  as  a  doctor.  He 
returned  to  Johnstone  and  practised  medicine  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  also  gave  scien- 
tific lectures  at  Johnstone's  .Mechanics'  Insdtute. 
I  le  then  abandoned  medicine  in  favour  of  the 
chemical  industry.  He  started  a  small  chemical 
works  in  Paisley,  manufacturing  alum  and  potas- 
sium chromate.  This  did  not  pro\e  a  success  and 
he  subsequently  accepted  positions  in  Worcester, 
and  later  in  Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

In  1836  William  Gossage  [q.v.]  appointed  him, 
together  with  (jeorge  Elliott,  to  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion and  development  of  (jossage's  absorjition 
towers  (patented  in  1836)  at  the  British  Alkali 
works  in  Stoke  Prior,  Worcestershire.  In  1841  he 
moved  to  St  I  lelens  and  erected  Ciossage  towers 
for  (iambic  &  Oosfields.  When  the  (Jamble  &; 
Crosfields  partnership  was  dissolved  in  1843, 
Shanks  became  a  partner  in  the  new  firm,  Cros- 
field  Bros.  &:  Co.,  a  position  he  held  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  firm  became  Crosfield  &  Shanks. 

Shanks  took  out  the  first  of  several  patents  for 
alkali  manulaclure  in  the  spring  ol  1841,  for 
improvements  in  the  manulaclure  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  In  September  1858  he  patented  a  process 
for  preparing  chlorine  using  calcium  chromate, 
for  which  he  was  awarded  a  medal  at  the  1862 
international  exhibition.  1  lis  final  patent,  taken 
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out  in  1863,  for  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  caustic  soda  and  caustic  potash,  seems 
never  to  have  gone  beyond  the  experimental 
stage. 

Shanks's  name  is  permanently  associated  with 
the  system  of  vats,  known  as  'Shanks's  vats', 
introduced  in  1861  for  the  extraction  of  the  soda 
from  black  ash  in  the  Leblanc  industn.  for  the 
production  of  alkali,  but  these  were  never  the 
subject  of  a  patent.  Although  there  is  a  claim  that 
these  vats  were  introduced  by  Charles  I'ennant 
Dunlop  and  Heinrich  Buff  of  Giessen,  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  Shanks  was  responsible 
for  their  development. 

Shanks  was  president  of  the  .Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute of  St  1  lelens.  He  also  assisted  the  St  I  lelens 
Permanent  Building  Society.  An  upright  and 
honest  man,  he  was  a  Baptist  and  regularly 
attended  the  .Myrtle  Street  chapel  in  Liverpool, 
where  the  Revd  Hugh  Stowell  Brown  [q.v.]  was 
minister.  He  also  worked  hard  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  Baptist  church  in  St  Helens. 

Shanks  was  married  twice  but  had  no  children. 
The  maiden  name  of  one  of  his  wives  (probably 
the  second)  was  Watt.  He  died  13  August  1867  in 
St  Helens. 

[J.  Fenwick  Allen,  Some  Fuunden  of  the  Chemical  Indus- 
try', 1906;  D.  \V.  V.  Hardie,  A  History  uf  the  Chemical 
Industry  in  Hidnes,  1950;  Report  by  the  juries  of  exhibits 
in  the  international  exhibition  of  1862,  p.  221.J 

A.  K.  Newmark 

SHARP,  Evelyn  (1869-1955),  writer  and  cam- 
paigner for  women's  suffrage  and  for  peace,  was 
born  in  London  4  August  1869,  the  ninth  child 
and  third  daughter  of  the  ten  children  (one  of 
whom  died  in  infancy)  of  (John)  James  Sharp, 
slate  merchant  of  London,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Blovd,  lead  merchant  of  Lon- 
don. Evelyn  was  the  younger  sister  of  Cecil  James 
Sharp  (1859-1924,  q.v.),  musician  and  collector 
of  folk-songs. 

She  was  educated  at  home  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  she  became  a  da\-boarder  at 
Strathallan  House,  London,  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen. She  left  home  to  earn  her  own  living,  by 
teaching  and  writing,  in  1894.  In  1895  she  pub- 
lished a  novel,.'//  the Relton.  Inns,  and  a  short  storv 
in  the  Yellow  Book,  the  staff  of  which  she  then 
joined.  She  became  friendly  with  many  of  the 
young  intellectuals  of  the  day,  and  her  lifelong 
devotion  to  Henr>  Wood  Nevinson  (185 6-1 941, 
q.v.),  writer,  war  correspondent,  and  suffrage 
campaigner,  dates  from  this  period.  She  became  a 
prolific  writer:  her  output  included  articles, 
novels,  short  stories,  and  children's  books. 

In  1906  she  joined  the  militant  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union,  and  became  editor 
of  Votes  for  Women  in  19 12.  She  was  twice 
imprisoned  in  HoUoway,  and  went  on  hunger 
strike.  She  refused  to  call  a  truce  during  the  war 


of  191 4-1 8,  and  her  refusal  to  pay  income  tax 
resulted  in  her  belongings  being  seized  bv  the 
bailiff  in  1917. 

-A  pacifist,  she  did  relief  work  under  the 
Quakers  in  Germany  after  the  war,  on  leave  from 
the  Daily  Herald.  In  1921  she  went  to  Ireland  to 
undertake  her  own  enquiries  into  the  'excesses'  of 
the  Black  and  Tans.  She  supported  the  Russian 
revolution,  and  travelled  twice  to  the  famine 
regions  in  Russia  (1922-3),  sending  back  articles 
to  \h^  Manchester  Guardian.  She  went  to  Germany 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Daily  Herald  in 
1923.  Her  concern  with  povert>,  especially  as  it 
affected  children,  led  to  her  writing  The  London 
Child  (iqz-j)  and  The  Child  Grows  Up  (1929), 
studies  of  working-class  life.  The  .African  Child 
(193 1 )  was  an  account  of  an  international  confer- 
ence on  African  children  which  she  attended  in 
Geneva. 

She  joined  the  Labour  party  in  1918  and  was 
asked  to  stand  for  Parliament;  she  refused,  feel- 
ing that  she  could  accomplish  more  through  jour- 
nalism. She  wrote  a  play,  TheLoaJer(ig26),  to  be 
performed  by  amateur  actors  within  the  Labour 
movement.  Here  He  Go  Round  (1928)  followed 
her  involvement  in  the  folk-dance  movement. 
She  wrote  the  libretto  for  The  Poisoned  Kiss 
(1936),  an  opera  bv  Ralph  \aughan  Williams 
[q.v.]. 

The  death  of  Nevinson's  first  wife,  Margaret 
Wynne  (nee  Jones),  allowed  Evelyn  Sharp  to 
marr>  him  in  1933.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Nevinson,  solicitor,  and  his  wife  .Man  Basil 
Woodd.  After  he  died  in  1941,  she  edited  a  book 
of  his  essays  and  poems.  Visions  and  Memories 
(1944)- 

Evelyn  Sharp  wrote  with  skill,  humour,  and 
sympathy,  getting  across  her  point  without 
preaching.  She  seemed  able  to  find  interest  in  any 
topic,  a  gift  which  led  to  her  becoming  the  first 
regular  columnist  for  the  .Manchester  Guardian\ 
women's  page.  She  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature.  She  died  in  London,  17 
June  1955.  She  had  no  children. 

\The  Times,  2 1  June  \()SS,  Manchester  Guardian,  20 June 
1955;  E.  Sharp,  Unfinished .idienture,  1933;  .\lar\  Ston 
(ed.),  Women  Talking:  an  .-intholog)'  from  the  Guardian 
Women's  Page,  1957.)  Janet  E.  Grenier 

SHAW,  Hester  (i  586.'-i66o),  midw  ife,  was  prob- 
ably baptized  in  AUhallows  parish,  London,  11 
April  1586,  the  only  recorded  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las Essex,  gentleman.  She  began  practising  mid- 
wiferv  in  London  around  1610  and  was  licensed 
by  the  bishop  of  London  before  1634.  In  that  year 
-Mrs  Shaw  and  Mrs  Whipp  led  a  petition  of  sixty 
midwives  of  the  Cit>'  in  opposition  to  Peter 
Chamberlen  the  elder  [q.v.],  a  man-midwife  who 
planned  to  incorporate  the  midwives  under  his 
governorship.  The  petition,  which  was  presented 
both  to  the  king  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
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referred  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterburv',  alleged 
that  Chamberlen  had  pecuniar}  interests  in  keep- 
ing midwives  ignorant  so  that  he  could  take  on 
their  difficult  cases.  The  petition  was  successful 
in  aborting  Chamberlen's  scheme;  however,  it 
did  not  result  in  an  improvement  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical licensing  system,  as  the  midwives  had  hoped. 

In  Januar)  1650  Hester  Shaw's  house  in 
Tower  Street  was  destroyed  b\  a  gunpowder 
explosion  while  she  was  attending  a  childbirth. 
Sixt\-seven  people  were  killed,  including  her 
son-in-law  and  three  grandchildren.  Shaw 
claimed  to  have  lost  all  her  midwifen.  earnings  in 
the  explosion,  and  a  total  of  over  £3,000.  She  also 
claimed  that  her  minister,  Thomas  Clendon,  had 
attempted  to  confiscate  three  bags  of  her  money, 
worth  £953  6s.  8d.  These  had  been  blown  out  of 
her  house  and  taken  into  his  for  safe  keeping.  She 
explained  the  minister's  ill-treatment  of  her  as 
revenge  for  her  withdrawal  of  an  annual  gift  of  £8 
to  the  parish  church  when  she  found  out  that  he 
had  attempted  to  publish  her  charit>-.  In  1653 
Clendon  complained  of  her  allegations  in  his 
pamphlet  Justification  Justified  and  she  returned 
with  A  Plaine  Relation  of  My  Sufferings  and  Mrs. 
Shaw 's  InnocenQ'  Restored.  Affidavits  taken  before 
the  lord  mayor,  a  personal  friend  of  hers,  indicate 
that  public  opinion  was  on  her  side.  She  w as  des- 
cribed by  Clendon  as  a  woman  'by  many  reputed 
Religious,  having  by  her  good  education,  and 
volubilitv  of  tongue,  and  natural  boldness,  and 
confidence,  attained  some  abilitv  in  prayer,  and  in 
speaking  of  matters  of  Religion'. 

Hester  was  married  to  John  Shaw,  the  church- 
warden of  Allhallows  parish,  before  i  April  1610, 
when  their  daughter  Elizabeth  was  born.  Eliza- 
beth became  Dame  Bludden,  and  Hester  had  at 
least  one  other  daughter  who  married  George 
Farrington.  John  Shaw  died  before  1643.  Hester 
Shaw  was  buried  in  .Allhallows  parish  18  June 
1660. 

IJ.  H.  .Aveling,  The  Chamberlens  and  the  Midwifery'  For- 
ceps, Memorials,  1882;  Jean  Donnison,  Midwiies  and 
Medical  Men,  1977;  Anne  Crawford  et  al.  (ed.).  The 
Euntpa  Biographical  Dictionary  of  British  Women,  1983; 
Hester  Shaw,  A  Plaine  Relation  of  My  Siijferings,  1653, 
Mrs  Shaw's  Innocenq'  Restored,  1653,  and  Death's 
Masler-Peece,  1649;  Allhallows  parish  registers  of  bap- 
tisms and  burials.)  An.n  Christink  I  Ikss 

SHAW,  Sir  John,  first  baronet  (c  161 5-1 680), 
customs  farmer,  was  bom  f.1615,  the  second  in 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
Robert  Shaw,  vintner,  of  Soulhwark,  Surrey,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  o(  John  Domelawe, 
vintner,  of  London.  His  father,  who  was  des- 
cended from  an  armigerous  (iheshirc  family,  was 
ruined  by  taking  a  share  in  the  wine-licensing 
patent  of  1 63 1.  Shaw  settled  in  Antwerp  before 
the  civil  war  as  factor  to  the  great  Somerset  cloth- 
ier, John  Ashe  of  Ereshford,  whose  daughter  he 
married.  A.she  was  a  prominent  parliamentarian; 


but  Shaw  advanced  £1,810  for  the  purchase  of 
arms  for  the  king's  army,  and  during  the  Interreg- 
num he  provided  the  principal  channel  of  com- 
munication between  the  English  Royalists  and 
the  exiled  court.  According  to  Edward  Hyde,  Earl 
of  Clarendon  [q.v.],  without  him  the  king  at  one 
time  could  not  have  got  bread. 

Returning  to  England  at  the  Restoration,  Shaw 
became  one  of  Clarendon's  chief  business 
advisers,  and  held  such  a  multiplicitv'  of  posts  that 
Sir  William  Coventn,-  [q.v.]  described  him  sarcas- 
tically as  'a  miracle  of  a  man'.  He  was  a  com- 
missioner of  customs,  trade,  and  plantations,  and 
joint  paymaster  of  the  Dunkirk  garrison  until 
1662,  when  he  took  a  share  in  the  great  farm  of 
the  customs.  On  obtaining  a  lease  of  the  Crown 
manor  of  Eltham,  Kent,  in  1663,  he  employed 
Hugh  May  [q.v.]  to  build  him  a  house  (now  the 
Royal  Blackheath  Golf  Club).  He  was  fortunate 
to  have  been  accepted  as  a  member  of  the  new 
customs  syndicate  in  1667  before  Clarendon's 
fall  deprived  him  of  his  patron;  but  the  lease  was 
cancelled  four  years  later,  when  the  farmers 
sought  guarantees  against  the  heaw  defalcations 
to  be  expected  in  the  imminent  Dutch  war. 
Thenceforth  Shaw  held  only  minor  offices.  As 
MP  for  Lyme  Regis  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament, 
he  was  still  reckoned  a  government  supporter, 
though  'apt  to  make  the  gout  his  excuse'  for 
absence  from  the  House  of  Commons. 

Shaw  was  knighted  in  1660  and  created  a  baro- 
net, with  three  of  his  partners,  in  1665.  By  his  first 
wife,  Sarah  Ashe,  who  died  in  1662,  he  had  a  son, 
who  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy,  and  a  daughter. 
On  24  December  1663  he  married  Bridget, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Drur\'  of  Besthorpe, 
Norfolk,  and  widow  of  a  Cheshire  landowner, 
Charles,  fourth  Viscount  Kilmorey;  she  brought 
him  two  sons  and  another  daughter.  I  le  died  in 
his  town  house  in  Bloomsburv  Square  i  March 
1680,  and  was  buried  at  Eltham.  His  younger 
children  were  well  provided  for,  and  his  heirs 
retained  the  lease  of  Eltham  until  1839.  His 
widow  married  as  her  third  husband  the  royal 
physician.  Sir  John  Baber  [q.v.]. 

[B.  D.  Hcnning,  The  House  of  Commons  ibbo-tOgo, 
1983;  ./  lisilation  of  the  County  of  Stimy  1662-1668 
(Harleian  Societ>,  vol.  Ix,  1910),  p.  101;  11.  !l.  Drake 
(ed.),  Ilaslcd's  Hislor\'  of  Kent  Corrected:  Hundred  of  Black- 
heath,  1886,  p.  183;  A.  Hrowning,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl 
of  Danly,  1944-51,  vol.  iii,  p.  104;  I..  Kimbcr  and 
R.Johnson,  The  Baronclaf^c  oj' England,  1766;  Ci.  !•'.. 
Cokaync,  Complete  BamncUifiCMA.  iv,  1904.I 

j.  \\  l'"l  KRIS 

SHEPPARD,  Sir  John  IVcssidcr  (1881-1968), 
classical  scholar  aiui  provost  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  was  born  7  November  1881  in  Peck- 
ham,  London,  the  fourth  of  the  five  children 
(three  sons  and  two  daughters)  of  Alfred  1  lenry 
Sheppard,  a  wool-broker's  clerk  ot  Peckham, 
London,  and  his  wife  Harriet  Winifred,  daughter 
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of  the  Revd  James  Sears,  a  Baptist  pastor  and 
printer.  I  le  was  educated  at  Dulwich  College  and 
was  taught  Greek  there  by  A.  C.  Pearson  [q.v.] 
who  in  1921  was  preferred  to  his  pupil  for  the 
regius  chair  at  Cambridge.  .Among  his  school 
friends  were  (Sir)  P.  G.  Wodehouse  [q.v.]  and 
Alic  lialford  Smith,  later  warden  of  New  College, 
Oxford.  When  Sheppard  was  provost  of  King's 
he  and  Smith  revived  the  atnicabilis  cuncurdia 
between  the  two  colleges. 

After  winning  a  scholarship  in  1900  to  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  he  came  under  a  brilliant 
scholar,  Walter  Headlam,  [q.v.],  and  a  born 
teacher,  Nathaniel  Wedd.  But  he  often  said  that 
he  owed  as  much  to  Oscar  Browning  [q.v.],  who 
had  to  get  his  Baptist  parents'  permission  to  take 
him  to  the  theatre.  He  was  an  Apostle  and  a  prize- 
man, though  his  zeal  as  president  of  the  Union 
condemned  him  to  a  second  in  part  ii  (1904)  after 
a  first  in  part  i  (1902)  of  the  classical  tripos.  In 
1906  he  won  a  fellowship  at  King's  and  in  191 1 
published  his  book,  Greek  Tragedy.  His  best  work 
was  his  edition  of  the  Oedipus  Tyrtinniis  (1920) 
which  won  him  a  Manchester  honorar>  Litt.D.  at 
the  age  of  fortv;  and  The  Pattern  of  the  Iliad  {n)22) 
was  based  on  his  Manchester  lectures  on  I  lomer. 
He  held  the  Brereton  readership  from  1931  to 

1947- 

Sheppard  was  a  remarkable  lecturer.  Never 
using  notes,  he  would  sit  on  a  table  swinging  his 
legs,  his  long  underpants  showing  between  his 
trousers  and  boots,  or  perch  on  a  chair  at  an  angle 
so  perilous  that  disaster  threatened.  He  became 
the  characters  in  Homer  or  the  tragedies,  and 
made  his  audience  feel  they  were  seeing  the 
drama  as  well  as  listening  to  an  interpretation. 
More  than  any  scholar  of  his  generation  (G.  Gil- 
bert Murray,  q.v.,  apart)  he  kept  Greek  literature 
alive  at  a  time  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  compul- 
sory subject  in  many  schools.  A  school  had  only  to 
ask  and  he  would  talk  to  the  boys  and  girls,  and 
dozens  of  boys  came  to  King's  because  he  had 
met  them  in  a  train  or  at  .school.  He  produced 
the  triennial  Greek  plays  eleven  times  and  was 
made  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the 
Redeemer  by  the  Greek  government.  (Dame) 
Peggy  Ashcroft  acted  in  his  Electra  and  Joyce 
Carey  in  Oedipus.  In  1950  he  was  knighted  for  his 
senices  to  Greek  (he  had  been  appointed  MBE 
in  1919). 

1  lis  other  passion  was  King's.  .At  King's  dons 
treated  undergraduates  as  equals  and  Sheppard 
developed  the  tradition,  steering  many  benefac- 
tions in  their  direction.  1  le  knew  ever\  under- 
graduate and  undertook  long  post  uiorteins  on 
scholarship  as  well  as  tripos  examination  results. 
Elected  vice-provost  in  1929,  he  was  a  unani- 
mous choice  as  provost  in  1933;  and  such  was  the 
hold  he  established  over  the  college  that  the  fel- 
lows prolonged  his  tenure  as  pro\  ost  for  nvo  years 
so  that  he  retired  in  1954. 


He  was  an  exacting  colleague,  and  college 
meetings  lasted  for  hours  as  he  reminisced  about 
the  past;  but  it  was  his  way  of  educating  the  fel- 
lows in  the  traditions  of  the  college.  As  a  young 
don,  the  friend  of  J.  Maynard  (later  Baron) 
Keynes,  Bertrand  (third  Earl)  Russell,  G.  Lytton 
Strachey,  and  Lady  Ottoline  Morrell  [qq.v.],  he 
had  been  an  iconoclast,  but  as  he  grew  older  he 
preferred  the  company  of  the  innocent  to  the 
cle\  er.  He  was  proud  to  be  ex  officio  senior  fellow 
of  Eton  and  was  much  moved  by  the  visit  of  King 
George  \'I,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Princess 
Margaret  to  the  college. 

In  later  years  he  visited  the  four  dominions,  for 
each  of  which  he  established  a  graduate  student- 
ship; and  .Melbourne  and  New  Zealand  followed 
St  .Andrews  in  conferring  honorar\  degrees.  He 
created  an  atnicabilis  concordia  with  Queen  Mary 
College,  London  (evacuated  to  King's  during  the 
war),  and  another  with  Berkeley  College,  Vale, 
where  his  contemporar>  at  King's,  Charles  Sey- 
mour, was  president. 

I  le  was  a  character.  Shrewd  yet  naive,  tough 
yet  appearing  to  be  tottering  on  the  verge  of  seni- 
litv,  tirelessly  interested  in  people,  helping  them 
by  stealth,  histrionic  in  the  highest  degree,  quick 
to  spot  the  comic  and  to  mock  the  pompous,  the 
processor  of  a  gargantuan  ego  that  was  directed 
almost  entireh  to  good  ends,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  dons  of  his  day.  He  died  unmar- 
ried in  London  7  May  1968. 

[The  Timei,  8  May  1968;  Patrick  Wilkinson,  J75',  a 
Maiiuir,  privately  printed  for  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, 1969;  personal  knowledge.)  Nof.l  A.\.\an 

SHERLAND,  Christopher  (i 594-1632),  lawyer 
and  .MP,  was  baptized  28  .April  1594,  the  first  son 
of  Thomas  Sherland  esquire  of  \lilden,  Suffolk, 
and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher 
Velverton  [q.v.]  of  Easton  .\lauduit,  Northamp- 
tonshire. He  was  educated  at  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A  in  1610.  He  was 
admitted  to  Gray's  Inn  i  November  1604,  was 
called  to  the  bar  26  June  1617,  and  became  a 
bencher  in  1627.  1  le  represented  the  borough  of 
Northampton  in  the  Parliaments  of  1624,  1625, 
1626,  and  1628-9. 

.According  to  his  contemporary  biographer, 
Richard  Sibbes  [q.v.],  the  dominant  influence  on 
his  early  years  was  his  uncle.  Sir  I  Ienr\  Velverton 
[q.v.],  who  persuaded  him  to  set  aside  his  early 
inclination  to  become  a  divine  and  pursue  his 
studies  in  the  law.  It  was  also  on  his  uncle's 
recommendation  that  Sherland  was  appointed 
recorder  of  Northampton  on  23  June  1623.  Dur- 
ing the  late  1 620s  he  lived  in  the  town,  acting  as 
legal  ad\  iser  to  the  corporation  and  to  local  gentry 
families,  such  as  the  Drvdens  and  the  Knightleys. 
He  also  formed  close  links  with  the  network 
of  local  Puritan  ministers,  including  Thomas 
Ball  [q.v.]  of  Northampton,  Robert  Bolton  of 
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Weekle\ ,  John  Dod  [q.v.]  of  Fawsley,  and  And- 
rew Feme  (i 596-1 654,  q.v.)  of  Wilby,  whom  he 
described  in  his  will  as  'my  reverend  and  pious 
friends'.  He  was  amongst  those  who  defaulted 
over  payment  of  the  forced  loan  at  Northampton 
in  1627. 

At  a  national  level,  Sherland  was  closely 
involved  with  the  leading  Puritan  opponents  of 
Crown  pohcies.  He  was  one  of  the  four  lawyers 
amongst  the  feoffees  for  impropriations  estab- 
lished in  1625,  and  by  his  will  left  £400  to  the 
feoffees  'for  furtherance  of  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel'.  He  was  also  a  founding  member  of  the 
Providence  Island  Company,  set  up  in  September 
1630;  and,  in  the  same  month,  he  joined  William 
Fiennes,  first  Viscount  Saye  and  Sele,  Sir 
Nathaniel  Rich,  John  P\m  [qq.v.],  and  John 
Crewe  as  members  of  a  trust  established  by 
Richard  Knightley  [q.v.]  to  support  John  Dod.  He 
made  'my  good  friend'  John  Hampden  [q.v.] 
executor  of  his  will. 

In  the  absence  of  correspondence,  the  clearest 
impression  of  Sherland's  attitudes  and  concerns 
is  provided  by  his  contributions  in  Parliament, 
where  he  was  a  prominent  speaker  and  committee 
man.  His  main  priorit\  was  the  defence  of  Calvi- 
nist  orthodoxy .  Sibbes  described  him  as  someone 
well  versed  in  'controverted  points  of  divinitj' 
and,  with  the  exception  of  John  Pym,  no  MP  in 
the  late  1620s  was  more  vigorous  in  his  efforts  to 
demonstrate  the  dangers  presented  by  Arminia- 
nism.  His  first  significant  speech  was  in  August 
1625,  when  he  opposed  a  grant  of  subsidies  and 
suggested  that  proper  enforcement  of  the  recu- 
sancy laws  would  provide  the  king  with  a  more 
than  adequate  revenue.  In  1626  he  reported  to 
the  Commons  on  the  outcome  of  the  York  House 
conference,  at  which  George  \'illicrs,  first  Duke 
of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  had  declared  his  support 
for  Arminianism;  and  when  he  delivered  one  of 
the  Commons  charges  against  Buckingham  in  the 
Lords  he  added  his  own  gloss  that  he  was  'the 
principal  patron  of  a  semi-pelagian,  semi-popish 
faction,  dangerous  to  church  and  slate,  lately  set 
on  foot  among  us.' 

In  1628,  like  other  leading  lawyers,  he  was 
much  involved  in  the  debates  leading  to  the  Pet- 
ition of  Right,  but  again  his  main  concern  was 
religion.  In  the  debate  on  the  Remonstrance 
against  Buckingham  in  June  he  argued  that  the 
Arminians  'run  in  siring  with  the  papists  and  flat- 
ter greatness  to  oppress  the  subject',  thereby 
making  what  has  been  described  as  a  new  and 
crucial  intellettual  link  between  alteration  of  reli- 
gion and  alterati(m  of  government,  in  1629  he 
was  again  at  the  forefront  of  discussions  on  Armi- 
nianism, prop(»sing  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of 
1562  a.s  a  basic  standard  of  religious  orthodoxy 
and  denouncing  the  evil  influence  of  Arminian 
advisers  close  to  the  king. 


Sherland  died  in  February'  1632.  He  married 
Jane,  daughter  of  Edward  Oglethorpe  of  Smith- 
field,  London.  He  had  no  sur\'iving  children.  He 
was  regarded  by  Sir  John  Eliot  [q.v.]  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  articulate  critics  of  Charles  I's 
government. 

[Richard  Sibbes,  'Christ  is  best'  in  The  Saints  Curdialk, 
1637;  Commons  Debates;  R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller 
(eds.),  Biographical  Dictionary  of  British  Radicals  in  the 
Seventeenth  Centiir)',  1984;  W.  Prest,  The  Rise  of  the  Bar- 
risters, 1986;  C.  S.  R.  Russell,  Parliaments  and  English 
Politia  i62i-i62g,  1979;  private  research.] 
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SHORE,John  (^1662-1752),  virtuoso  trumpeter 
and  inventor  of  the  tuning-fork,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don C.1662,  the  son  of  Matthias  Shore,  trumpeter 
{d.  1700),  one  of  a  family  of  three  celebrated 
trumpeters  at  the  court  of  the  late  Stuart  and  early 
Hanoverian  sovereigns.  Already  one  of  the  trum- 
peters-in-ordinar\-  from  30  March  1688,  he 
seems  to  have  joined  the  court  band  as  a 
musician-in-ordinar\'  in  1695;  he  became  ser- 
jeant-trumpeter  in  1 707  on  the  death  of  William 
Shore,  his  uncle  or,  less  probably,  brother,  and  he 
lived  to  ser\e  George  II.  He  was  also  appointed 
lutenist  of  the  chapel  royal  in  1715. 

Shore  significantly  developed  a  st\le  of  playing 
by  which  the  trumpet  escaped  from  the  restric- 
tions of  a  purely  militar>'  st\le  and  took  its  place  in 
England  as  an  orchestral  instrument,  so  giving 
valuable  stimulus  to  Henry  Purcell  [q.v.]  and 
making  it  possible  for  English  trumpeters  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  music  of  G.  F.  Handel 
[q.v.].  He  is  said  to  have  produced  'a  tone  as  sweet 
as  that  of  a  hautboy'.  In  view^  of  the  technical 
advance  implied  it  is  thought  that  it  was  probably 
he  who  was  the  'Mr  Showers'  who  was  compli- 
mented in  1692  for  having  played  in  hitherto 
impossible  keys  and  'with  all  the  softness  imagin- 
able'; but  at  that  date  the  reference  might  con- 
ceivably be  to  his  father  or,  less  probably,  his 
kinsman  William.  Be  that  as  it  may,  his  playing 
attracted  the  attention  of  Purcell  before  1694.  He 
was  a  minor  composer  for  the  instrument. 

It  was  Sir  John  1  lawkins  (q.v.|,  writing  in  1776, 
who  stated  that  John  Shore  devised  the  tuning- 
fork,  which  he  used  in  preference  to  the  pitch- 
pipe  when  tuning  his  lute.  The  precise  form  of 
the  appliance  is  not  stated.  Shore  died  in  London 
20  November  1752. 

|6VH//t'Mw/;'.v7««"w/,  January  1692;  Charles  IKirnex,  7 
(General History  of. Music,  vol.  ill,  1 789,  p.  4()();  John  i  law- 
kins,  .7  (General  History  .  .  .  of  Music,  2ik1  edn.,  1853, 
p.  752;  !'..  I".  Kimbauh,  The  Old  C.tictinc-iiooh  .  .  .  of 
the  Chapel  Royal,  Canulen  Society,  1S72,  pp.  28,  229; 
Andrew  Ashbcc,  Records  ot  I'nglish  Con rl  Music,  2  vols., 
1 986-7. 1  VV ATKINS  Shaw 

SHREWSBURY,  sixteenth  IvvRi.  or  (1791- 
1852),  leading  Roman  Catholic.  [See   lAl.HOT, 
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SHUTTLEWORTH,  Joseph  (1819-1883), 
agricultural  engineer,  was  born  at  Dog  Dyke  on 
the  Witham  river  in  Lincolnshire  12  July  18 19, 
the  son  of  John  Allenby  Shuttleworth  of  Con- 
ingsby,  a  boat  builder,  and  his  wife  Rebecca  New- 
ton. He  was  baptized  Joshua.  He  left  school  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  follow  the  same  trade,  and  two 
years  later  in  1835  took  over  the  management  of  a 
boat-building  yard  at  Lincoln  which  his  father 
had  acquired.  Within  a  few  years  the  increased 
prosperitv'  of  the  yard  had  so  impressed  John 
Shuttleworth  that  he  turned  the  business  over  to 
him. 

Nathaniel  Clayton  was  working  in  adjoining 
premises  as  an  iron  founder  and  steam-packet 
owner,  and  in  1842  they  established  the  firm  of 
Clayton,  Shuttleworth  &  Company.  Iron  found- 
ing soon  became  their  main  interest,  with  the  rail- 
way boom  at  first  providing  a  rapidly  expanding 
market.  This  was  followed  by  the  start  of  their  rise 
to  prominence  as  agricultural  engineers.  With 
some  financial  backing  from  a  local  firm  of  com 
merchants  and  millers  they  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  portable  steam  engines  in  1845  and  steam 
threshing  machines  in  1849.  They  were  one  of 
the  first,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful, manufacturers  of  steam-powered  farm 
machinerv'. 

They  were  not  outstanding,  however,  as  tech- 
nical innovators,  preferring  simply  to  adopt,  or  in 
some  cases  adapt,  the  best  of  the  available  designs 
and  put  their  efforts  into  efficient  manufacture,  a 
high  standard  of  materials  and  workmanship,  and 
competitive  marketing.  At  an  early  stage  in  their 
expansion  they  came  to  realize  the  opportunities 
presented  by  overseas  markets,  and  they  estab- 
lished an  office  and  works  in  Vienna  in  1857  to 
ser\'e  the  countries  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 
A  decade  later  they  developed  a  substantial  export 
trade  to  .Australia  and  South  America.  By  the  time 
of  Shuttleworth's  death  the  firm  had  manufac- 
tured 19,000  portable  steam  engines  and  17,000 
threshing  machines,  as  well  as  finishing 
machines,  straw  and  hay  elevators,  and  portable 
grinding-mills. 

Shutdeworth's  other  business  interests  in- 
cluded at  various  times  directorships  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, the  Sutton  Bridge  Dock  Company,  and  the 
Agricultural  I  lall  Company,  and  he  was  a  valued 
member  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Societ) .  I  le  was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Agricultural  Engineers  Association  when  it  was 
formed  in  1875. 1  le  was  active  also  in  the  \'olun- 
teer  Militia  (forerunner  of  the  Territorial  Army), 
in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  town  council  of 
Lincoln  and  in  1858-9  was  chief  magistrate.  He 
was  a  JP  and  DL  of  the  count)  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1 88 1  was  elected  high  sheriff  of  Bedfordshire. 


The  local  charities  found  in  him  a  generous 
benefactor. 

In  1842  Shutdeworth  married  Sarah  Grace, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Clayton  senior  and  sister 
of  his  partner.  They  had  two  sons.  His  first  wife 
died  in  1849,  and  in  1861  he  married  Caroline 
Jane,  daughter  of  Lt.-Col.  Richard  George  ElU- 
son  of  Boultham  Hall.  They  had  no  children.  He 
died  at  home  at  Hartsholme  Hall,  near  Lincoln, 
25  January  1883. 

(D.  J.  Jeremy  (ed.).  Dictionary'  of  Business  Biography, 
igSb;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societ}'  of  England, 
2nd  series,  vol.  xix,  part  i,  1883,  pp.  270-6;  Engineering, 
vol.  xxx\,  1883,  pp.  1 15-16. 1  Ronald  .\1.  Birsf. 

SIDDAL,  Elizabeth  Eleanor  (i  829-1 862), 
painter,  was  born  at  7  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Gardens,  Holborn,  25  July  1829,  the  third  of 
eight  children  of  Charles  Siddall,  ironmonger, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Evans.  Of  respec- 
table working-class  background  with  some  pre- 
tentions to  gentilit),  without  formal  education, 
she  nevertheless  possessed  an  instinctive  refine- 
ment of  manner.  Her  deportment,  said  to  be  'like 
a  queen',  was  perhaps  formed  by  her  work  at  the 
dressmaking  and  milliner)  shop,  Cranborne 
-Alley,  Leicester  Square,  to  which  she  journeyed 
from  Southwark,  where  her  family  was  living.  In 
1850  she  was  noticed  by  the  artist  Walter 
Deverell,  who  asked  her  to  sit  for  him  and  a 
group  of  young  friends  who  were  beginning  to 
distinguish  themselves  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  To  this  she  agreed  and  sat  for 
Deverell,  William  Holman  Hunt  [q.v.],  and  for 
(Sir)  John  Everett  .\lillais  [q.v.]  as  the  drowned 
Ophelia.  Within  a  short  time  she  was  sitting  only 
for  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  [q.v.]. 

Her  features  are  apparent  in  nearly  all 
Rossetti's  work  until  her  death.  By  brush  and 
pencil  he  conveyed  in  his  innumerable  studies  of 
this  quite  ordinan  girl,  the  fragilit)  of  an  idealized 
beaut) ,  and  the  paths  of  ill  health,  for  in  an  en- 
feebled frame  she  seemed  to  carr)  the  seeds  of 
consumption.  Hea\y  lids  drooping  over  agate- 
coloured  eyes,  wings  of  copper-red  hair  framing  a 
face  singular  in  its  remoteness,  languor  informing 
ever)  portrayal,  whether  sleeping,  reading,  rarely 
standing,  always  passive.  In  these  representations 
'stamped  with  immortalit) ',  she  seemed  to  Ford 
Madox  Brown  [q.v.j  'thinner  &  more  deathUke  & 
more  beautiful  &  more  ragged  than  ever'. 
'Guggum'  or  'the  Sid'  were  her  pet  names;  the 
final  T  in  her  surname  was  discarded  to  please 
Rossetti.  He  fostered  her  slight  talent  for  draw- 
ing, largely  derivative  from  his  own  work,  and  saw 
genius  in  her  strangely  haunting  imagery.  Some 
of  her  designs  were  included  in  the  1857  Pre- 
Raphaelite  exhibition  in  Russell  Square.  To 
improve,  she  attended  an  art  class  in  Sheffield  for 
a  short  time.  John  Ruskin  [q.v.]  praised  her 
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water-colours  and  wished  to  settle  money  on  her 
in  exchange  for  any  work  her  health  permitted. 
Two  of  her  water-colours  are  owned  by  the  Tate 
Gallery .  She  wrote  verse  of  a  disillusioned  and 
morbid  character,  echoing  her  own  sense  of  neg- 
lect, for  the  passionate  love  of  the  early  years  had 
turned  to  disenchantment.  With  sadly  impaired 
health  and  frustrated  by  Rossetti's  reluctance  to 
commit  himself  to  marriage,  and  his  too  apt 
inclination  to  infidelit),  she  resorted  to  ever- 
increasing  doses  of  laudanum. 

On  23  May  i860  she  married  Rossetti  at  St 
Clement's  church,  Hastings;  a  year  later  a  child 
was  stillborn.  Elizabeth  Siddal  took  her  own  life 
1 1  Februan  1862  with  an  overdose  of  laudanum, 
in  their  rooms  at  14  Chatham  Place,  Blackfriars. 
She  was  buried  with  other  members  of  the 
Rossetti  family  in  Highgate  cemeter\,  where  in 
October  1869  her  coffin  was  opened  by  her 
husband's  wish  and  a  book  of  his  poems,  laid 
beside  her  at  death,  was  removed.  These  he  pub- 
lished in  Poems,  1 870. 
[Jan  Marsh,  The  Legend  of  Elizabeth  Siddal,  1989.] 

\  IRGIMA  SURTF.FS 

SIFERWAS,  John  {fl.  1400),  manuscript  artist, 
was  active  in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fif- 
teenth centuries.  Siferwas  depicted  himself 
several  times  in  the  habit  of  a  Dominican  friar.  He 
is  probably  identifiable  as  the  'John  Cyfrewas'  of 
the  Dominican  community  in  Guildford  who  was 
ordained  acolyte  at  Farnham  on  19  May  1380  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  bishop  of  Winchester 
[q.v.J;  and  as  the  'Johannes  Sifirwas,  brother  of 
the  Order  of  Preachers'  to  whom  the  widow- 
Joan  Elveden,  from  Muchelney  (Somerset), 
bequeathed  'one  pair  of  jet  praying-beads'  in  her 
will  dated  4  September  1421 .  .After  his  ordination 
Siferwas  perhaps  moved  from  Guildford  to  the 
Dominican  communitv  in  Salisbun  or  Ilchester. 
All  his  sur\iving  work  was  done  for  religious 
houses  in  the  south-west. 

Sifcrwas's  work  sunives  in  three  manuscripts: 
a  Pentateuch  Commentar\  from  Glastonbur> 
Abbey,  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  the  Sher- 
borne Missal,  at  Alnwick  Castle;  and  the  frag- 
mentar>'  Lovell  Lectionarv,  in  the  British  l.ibrar>-. 

His  work  on  the  .\Iis.sal  is  datable  within  the 
period  1 396- 1 407:  one  of  the  patrons  of  the 
manuscript  was  Bishop  Richard  .Xlitford  of  Salis- 
bur)',  whose  episcopate  spanned  those  years. 
Siferwas  depicted  John  Whas,  the  scribe  of  the 
Mi.ssal,  as  a  lienedictine.  Whas  probably 
belonged  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Sherborne, 
for  which  the  .Missal  was  made,  and  Siferwas  may 
have  resided  at  Sherborne  while  decorating  the 
manu.script. 

Siferwas  must  have  completed  the  decoration 
of  the  I.etli()nar>  before  1408,  the  year  of  the 
death  of  John,  filih  Baron  Lovell  ot  Titchmarsh, 
who  commi.ssioncd  the  manuscript  for  Salisbur> 


Cathedral.  On  folio  4  verso,  Siferwas  depicted 
himself  presenting  the  manu.script  to  Lovell.  The 
picture  is  among  the  finest  examples  of  early  Eng- 
lish portraiture. 

The  sumptuous  Sherborne  Missal  represents 
the  high  point  of  Siferwas's  art.  He  decorated 
most  of  the  first  half  of  the  700-page  manuscript 
himself,  leaving  much  of  the  rest  to  assistants  of 
lesser  abilit\ .  I  lis  own  contribution  comprises  a 
full-page  crucifixion,  historiated  and  ornamental 
initials,  and  elaborate  borders  densely  populated 
with  biblical  scenes,  angels,  'portrait'  heads, 
scenes  of  courtly  life,  drolleries,  and  represent- 
ations of  flora  and  fauna  both  conventionalized 
and  naturalistic.  His  sensitive  depictions  of  birds 
are  justly  famous  for  their  realism.  Several  bor- 
ders include  a  pinnacled  tabernacle  containing 
figural  scenes.  These  tabernacles  are  a  hallmark 
of  his  art,  and  recur  in  the  Lovell  Lectionar\. 

Siferwas  painted  in  the  International  Gothic 
style  established  in  England,  probably  under 
north  German  influence,  in  the  late  fourteenth 
centurv'.  Characteristic  of  the  st\  le  are  the  use  of 
rich,  warm  colours,  skilful  treatment  of  architec- 
ture, and  painterly  modelling  of  the  human 
figure.  The  Sherborne  Missal  is  the  masterpiece 
of  the  stj'le.  Yet  because  Siferwas  worked  outside 
the  main  centres  of  manuscript  production,  his 
influence  was  less  than  his  achievement  merited. 
[J.  A.  Herbert,  The  Sherhome  Missal,  1920;  E.  G.  Mil- 
lar, English  IlluminaledMaitiiscripis  of  the  XII  ih  aiidXl  ih 
Centuries,  1928;  M.  Rickert,  Painting  in  Britain:  'The 
Middle  Ages,  2nd  edn.,  1965;  R.  Marks  and  N.  Morgan, 
The  Golden  Age  of  English  Manuscript  Painting  1200- 
lyoo,  1981.J  T.  C.Gr.\ham 

SIMMONDS,  Martha  (1624-1665/7),  Quaker, 
was  born  in  Mere,  Somerset,  and  baptized  28 
January  1624,  the  daughter  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth Calvert.  Her  elder  brother  Giles  (161 2- 
1663)  became  well  known  in  the  1650s  as  a 
printer  of  Quaker  literature.  She  herself  married 
the  printer  Thomas  Simmonds,  son  of  Matthew 
Simmonds,  who  published  many  Independent 
writings  in  the  1640s.  They  may  ha\c  had  some 
children. 

By  the  early  1640s  she  had  moved  to  London 
and  begun  a  religious  quest  in  pursuit  of  whose 
ends  she  became  involved  with  (he  first  (Quakers 
in  1654.  By  1655  she  was  travelling  around 
preaching.  She  was  gaoled  in  Colchester  in 
December  1655,  having  walked  through  the  town 
barefoot  in  the  frost,  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 
During  this  period  her  message  became  increas- 
ingly apocalyptic  and  she  disrupted  public  meet- 
ings and  religious  gatherings,  acquiring  a 
following  of  several  women  and  arousing  the 
antagonism  of  the  Quaker  leaders,  who  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  restrain  her.  In  early  1656  she 
.secured  a  considerable  degree  of  influence  over 
James  Nayler  |q.v.|,  whose  works  were  published 
first  bv  Calvert  and  then  bv  Thomas  Simmonds. 
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Martha  Simmonds  and  her  companions  vested 
in  Nayler  their  apocalyptic  hopes  and  accompa- 
nied him  into  Bristol  in  October  1656,  leading  his 
horse  while  they  cried  'Holy,  holy,  holy'.  The 
whole  company  was  arrested  and  held  and  then 
transferred  to  gaol  in  London,  where  Nayler  was 
tried.  The  women  were  released  and  Martha 
Simmonds  took  a  job  as  nurse  to  Oliver  Crom- 
well's sister,  by  which  means  she  secured 
Nayler's  release.  During  1657  they  continued  to 
act  as  a  disruptive  element,  Martha  Simmonds 
being  seen  as  their  leader,  but  by  1658  she  was 
reconciled  with  the  main  Quaker  movement.  She 
died  in  1665  or  1667. 

|M.  Simmonds,  .-i  Lamentalion  for  the  Loil  Sheep,  1655; 
R.  L.  Greaves  and  R.  Zaller,  Biographical  Dictionary'  of 
British  Radicals,  1982;  A.  Crawford  et  al.  (eds.),  The 
Eiiropa  Biographical  Dicliotiar)'  of  British  Honien,  1983; 
K.  L.  Carroll,  'Martha  Simmonds,  a  Quaker  Knigma', 
Journal  of  the  Friends'  Historical  Society,  \o\.  liii,  1972.] 

A.NNF.  Lai  RKNCK 

SIMMS,  Robert  (i  761-1843)  Ulster  business- 
man and  radical,  was  baptized  in  Belfast  20 
March  1761,  the  fifth  child  in  the  family  of  five 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  Robert  Simms,  mer- 
chant and  tanner,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Steven- 
son of  Belfast. 

With  his  brother,  William  Simms  [q.v.],  he 
owned  a  tan-yard  in  North  Street,  Belfast  (until 
1794),  a  flour-mill  in  Crumlin  (until  1798),  and  a 
paper-mill  in  Ballyclare  (from  1798).  Robert  sub- 
scribed to  Belfast's  New  White  Linen  Hall  in 
1782 — a  gesture  marking  him  out  as  one  of  that 
group  of  successful  and  civic-minded  merchants, 
for  which  Belfast  was  then  noted.  The  Simms 
family  were  members  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Congregation  in  Rosemary  Street,  and  as  such 
not  opposed  to  subscription  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith.  Already  a  supporter  of  pol- 
itical reform  in  the  1780s,  in  October  1791  he 
was  one  of  the  thirteen  founders  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen  and  a  proprietor  of  its  news- 
paper, the  Northern  Star.  From  the  outset  Robert 
was  the  Society 's  key  leader  in  the  north.  In  May 
1794  he  and  his  brother  were  tried  and  acquitted 
of  publishing  a  seditious  address  in  the  Surth- 
erti  Star.  By  May  1797,  when  the  paper  was 
finally  suppressed,  they  were  its  sole  remaining 
proprietors. 

After  1795 — when  the  United  Irish  Society 
went  underground  as  an  armed,  revolutionary 
movement — Robert  remained  prominent.  He 
was  one  of  fewer  than  a  dozen  leaders  conversant 
with  the  Society's  policy  of  seeking  French  mili- 
tan  help,  and  in  1796  he  was  appointed  to  the 
movement's  first  national  executive  committee. 
He  was  arrested  and  detained  in  Newgate  prison 
in  DubUn  from  February  to  June  1797.  In  late 
1797  he  was  elected  adjutant-general  for  county 
Antrim  and  preparations  began  for  a  rebellion. 
When  it  erupted  prematurely  in  Leinster  the  fol- 


lowing May,  Robert  refused  to  lead  a  rising  in 
Ulster  before  the  expected  French  help  arrived, 
and  resigned  his  command.  Five  days  later  the 
Ulster  rising  went  ahead  under  new  leaders  and 
was  sa\agely  suppressed.  Simms  maintained  his 
silence  on  the  reason  for  his  withdrawal,  and  in 
1842  refused  to  give  an  inteniew  to  R.  R.  Mad- 
den [q.v.],  then  writing  his  histon,  of  the  United 
Irishmen.  I'his  is  why  we  know  so  little  about 
Robert  Simms,  though  most  contemporaries 
thought  him  too  moral  a  man  to  have  acted  dis- 
honourably. I  le  w  as  ne\  ertheless  arrested  in  1 798 
and  transferred  in  1799  to  Fort  George  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  released  back  to  Belfast  in 
December  1801.  Although  the  government  con- 
tinued to  suspect  him,  he  seems  not  to  ha\  e  taken 
any  further  part  in  rebellious  activities  and  tried  to 
dissuade  his  old  friend  Thomas  Russell  [q.v.] 
from  organizing  another  rebellion  in  1803. 

He  was  on  the  committee  for  the  Belfast 
Harpers'  Festival  of  1792  and  maintained  an 
interest  in  Irish  traditional  music  throughout  his 
life.  He  was  secretan,  to  the  Belfast  Society  for 
Promoting  Knowledge  (the  future  Linen  Hall 
Libran),  1794-6,  and  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  1812-43. 
His  personal  character  is  difficult  to  fathom,  but 
he  had  a  capacity  for  deep  and  long-lasting 
friendships.  Affectionately  nicknamed  'the  Tan- 
ner' in  the  journals  of  T.  W.  Tone  [q.v.],  he 
appears  as  a  person  of  w  isdom  and  integrity .  On  8 
August  1786  he  married  Mar>  Ciilliland  of  Colin, 
who  died  in  1832.  They  had  four  daughters  and  a 
son.  Robert  Simms  died  in  Belfast,  at  Franklin 
Place,  23  June  1843. 

[Marianne  Elliott,  Partners  in  Reiolution:  the  United 
Irishmen  and  France,  1982;  idetn,  Wolfe  Tone:  Prophet  of 
Irish  Independence,  1989;  Charles  Dickson,  Reiolt  in  the 
\orth:  Antrim  and  Down  in  ijgH,  i960;  George 
Chambers,  Faces  of  Change,  the  Belfast  and  \orthem  Ire- 
land Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry  ijH}-ig8}, 
1983;  Norman  E.  Gamble,  'The  Business  Communit> 
and  Trade  of  Belfast  1767-1800',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1978) 
for  the  Universit>  of  Dublin;  information  from  C.  J. 
Woods  and  Robert  Bonner.)  Maria.nnf:  Elliott 

SIMMS,  William  (i 763-1 843),  Ulster  business- 
man and  radical,  was  baptized  in  Belfast  6  June 
1763,  the  sLxth  child  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and 
t\vo  daughters  of  Roberts  Simms,  merchant  and 
tanner,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Stevenson  of  Bel- 
fast. 

With  his  elder  brother,  Robert  Simms  [q.v.j, 
he  owned  a  tan-yard  in  Belfast,  a  paper-mill  in 
Ballyclare,  and  a  flour-mill  in  Crumlin.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Congregation 
in  Rosemar}  Street,  a  noted  reformer  in  the 
1 780s,  one  of  the  founders  and  secretan.  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen  in  1791,  and  a 
proprietor  of  its  newspaper,  the  Surtheni  Star. 
William's  house,  'The  Grove'  on  the  Shore  Road 
in  Belfast,  became  one  of  the  Society 's  meeting- 
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places,  and  with  his  brother  he  subscribed  heavily 
to  the  Societ\'s  finances.  In  May  1794  he  was 
tried  and  acquitted  of  publishing  a  seditious 
address  in  the  Xortlieni  Star,  and  remained  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  newspaper  until  its  suppression  in 
May  1797. 

A\"illiam  Simms  is  overshadowed  by  his  brother 
Robert,  but  he  too  was  a  dedicated  revolutionan.'. 
Indeed,  some  thought  him  more  active  than 
Robert,  but  escaping  notice  as  'more  artful  and 
cunning'.  He  was  detained  in  Newgate  prison  in 
Dublin  in  1797,  but  he  appears  to  have  taken  litde 
part  in  the  1798  rebellion  and  was  not  among  the 
state  prisoners  incarcerated  after  its  suppression. 
He  does  not  figure  in  the  histor}  by  R.  R.  Mad- 
den [q.v.],  The  United  Irishmen,  their  Lives  and 
Times  (1843-6),  and  has  been  neglected  in  conse- 
quence. Although  the  government  continued  to 
think  him  dangerous — and  there  are  signs  that  he 
may  have  remained  in  the  revamped  United  Irish 
movement  during  his  brother's  imprisonment — 
in  1803  he  advised  Thomas  Russell  [q.v.]  against 
rebellion  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  treasonable 
activity  thereafter. 

Simms  was  married,  with  a  son  and  four 
daughters,  all  of  whom  died  before  the  age  often. 
He  was  named  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Belfast 
Academical  Institution  in  1810.  He  died  at  his 
Belfast  home  2  August  1843,  and  was  buried  in 
Knockbreda. 

(.Marianne  Elliott,  Partners  in  Revolution:  the  United 
Irishmen  and  France,  1982;  The  Life  of  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  ed.  by  his  son  William  T.  \V.  Tone,  2  vols.,  1826; 
Henr\  Joy,  Historical  Collections  relative  to  the  Town  of  Bel- 
fast, 1817;  Presbyterian  Historical  Societ\  of  Ireland, 
Belfast:  baptismal  and  marriage  records  of  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Congregation;  George  Benn,  A  Hislot}'  of 
the  Town  of  Belfast,  1877.]  Marianne  Elliott 

SIMPSON,  Archibald  (1790- 1847),  architect, 
was  bom  4  .May  1790  in  Aberdeen,  the  fifth  of 
five  sons  and  the  youngest  of  nine  children  of 
William  Simpson,  clothier  in  .Aberdeen,  and  his 
wife  Barbara,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Re\  d  Francis 
Dauney,  minister  of  Banchor\  Ternan.  He  was 
educated  at  .Aberdeen  (Jrammar  School  and  then 
briefly  at  .Vlarischal  College  in  1803-4.  '^••'> 
maternal  uncle,  William  Dauney,  had  been  an 
architect  in  .Aberdeen.  I  le  received  his  initial 
training  in  architecture  from  James  Massie  (d. 
18 1 6),  an  Aberdeen  builder.  In  18 10  he  moved  to 
London  and  found  employment  with  Robert 
Lugar  and  David  l.aing  Iqq.v.],  for  whom  he  pre- 
pared plans  of  a  house  in  .Aberdeen.  I  lis  struggles 
in  London,  in  spite  of  letters  of  introduction,  are 
recorded  in  two  letters  lo  his  family.  In  1813  he 
returned  to  Aberdeen  after  a  tour  of  Italy. 

It  wa.s  an  opportune  moment  lo  return  because 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  had  embarked  on  a 
series  of  ambitious  street  improvements  at  the 
Mme  time  as  (he  technology  had  developed  to 
enable  the  exploitation  of  the  plentiful  local  gran- 


ite for  building  purposes.  Simpson  was  to  emerge 
as  the  leading  architect  of  the  city,  which  he 
stocked  with  a  fine  series  of  public  buildings,  dis- 
tinguished not  only  by  his  skill  in  seizing  town- 
planning  initiatives  but  also  by  the  splendour 
imparted  by  their  finely  jointed  and  polished 
granite  masonry-.  In  these  works  he  had  to  endure 
the  rivalry  of  the  city  architect,  John  Smith 
(i  781-185 2),  who  had  the  advantage  of  being 
longer  established  in  their  profession. 

Simpson's  first  public  building  was  the  Gothic 
St  Andrew's  chapel  of  1816.  His  skill  as  a  classi- 
cal designer  in  the  Greek  revival  style  found 
expression  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hall  of 
1 8 1 8  and  the  porticoed  County  .Assembly  Rooms 
of  1820.  These  were  followed  by  a  wide  range  of 
commissions  which  display  his  inventive  powers, 
including  the  Gothic  Alarischal  College  of  1837, 
the  New  Market  of  1 840,  and  in  the  same  year  his 
headquarters  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Bank,  with 
its  quadrant  corner  screen  and  richly  decorated 
interior  incorporating  the  Parthenon  frieze.  In 
1843  he  designed  his  celebrated  'triple  kirks'  for 
three  Free  Church  congregations  whose  financial 
constraint  is  reflected  in  their  brick  spires.  Simp- 
son also  dominated  architecture  in  the  north-east 
of  Scotland.  He  added  to  many  existing  houses 
and  castles,  but  his  finest  design  is  probably  Stra- 
cathro  House  of  1828  with  its  noble  Corinthian 
portico.  He  also  designed  elegant  classical  villas 
such  as  Park  House  of  1822.  St  Giles's  church, 
with  its  portico  and  tower,  is  a  powerful  essay  in 
the  Greek  revival  style  and  provides  the  focal 
point  at  the  heart  of  Elgin. 

Simpson  was  of  slight  build  and  'shy  and  retir- 
ing' in  character.  1  le  was  remembered  as  'a  little, 
active  man,  always  to  be  seen  carrying  plans 
under  his  arm'.  He  loved  music  and  played  the 
violin.  His  appearance  is  recorded  in  three  sur- 
viving portraits  in  .Aberdeen  by  his  friend  James 
Giles,  the  artist,  one  of  which,  with  the  'triple 
kirks'  in  the  background,  was  posthumously 
engraved  as  a  memorial  fi)r  distribution  to  sub- 
scribers. Simpson  died  intestate  23  .March  1847 
in  Aberdeen.  I  le  was  unmarried. 

1 18  articles  by  Ci.  M.  iVascr  m  Iherdeen  W cekly Jounud 
between  5  April  and  1 1  October  1918;  H.  M.  (.olvin,  7 
Biographical  Dictionary  of  British  Architects  1600- 1H40, 
1978. 1  IanCiOW 

SIMPSON,  John  (16 15-1662),  antinomian  and 
Fifth  Monarchist  preacher,  was  baptized  25 
March  1615,  the  son  ol  I'abian  Simpson,  gentle- 
man, of  St  Dunslan  in  the  Fast,  London.  He 
matriculated  at  Fxeter  College,  Oxlord,  in  1631, 
proceeding  .MA  in  1638.  From  1642  he  held  lec- 
tureships at  St  Dunstan's  and  St  Botolph's  Aid- 
gate,  and  soon  became  notorious  as  one  of  the 
leading  antinomian  jireachers  in  the  city. 

In  October  1643  the  Commons  took  away  his 
lectureship  at    Aldgate  ami   banned   liim   irom 
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preaching.  The  ban  was  not  lifted  till  October 
1646,  but  Simpson  ignored  it.  Parliament 
ordered  his  arrest  in  February  1644  after  he 
clashed  at  Paul's  Cross  with  the  Presbyterian 
Cornelius  Burges  [q.v.],  and  he  was  soon  in  trou- 
ble again  for  preaching,  allegedly,  that  Christ  was 
to  be  found  even  'in  hogs,  and  dogs,  or  sheep'.  In 
1647  Simpson  became  pastor  of  the  gathered 
congregation  at  Allhallows  the  Great,  founded  by 
the  antinomian  Walter  Cradock  [q.v.].  Invited  to 
preach  to  the  Commons  in  March  1651,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Major-General  Thomas  Harrison 
[q.v.],  he  used  the  occasion  to  champion  lay 
preaching  by  soldiers,  when  inspired  by  the  spirit, 
and  to  damn  the  professional  clergv  and  human 
learning.  1  lis  sermon  produced  uproar  in  the 
House.  In  1653  he  visited  some  thirty  gathered 
churches  on  a  preaching  tour  of  Essex  and  East 
Anglia,  in  the  company  of  his  friend  Henn  Jessey 
[q.v.].  He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  from  the 
public  ministry .  I  le  remained  a  frequent  lecturer 
in  the  parish  church  of  Allhallows,  and  in  March 
1652  he  was  appointed  to  the  sequestered  rectory 
of  St  Botolph's  Bishopsgate. 

When  Charles  II  and  the  Scots  invaded  Eng- 
land in  1 65 1  the  gathered  churches  raised  forces 
to  fight  under  Harrison  against  them.  Simpson 
sened  as  a  major  in  this  campaign,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  victor)  at  Worcester.  But  by  then  he 
had  already  come  to  doubt  whether  Parliament 
shared  the  commitment  he  felt,  with  Harrison,  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  In  December 
165 1  he  joined  Christopher  Feake  [q.v.]  in  calling 
a  meeting  at  Allhallows  to  rally  support  for  the 
millenarian  cause.  It  was  here  that  the  Fifth 
Monarchist  movement  was  born,  with  Allhallows 
its  centre  and  Feake  and  Simpson  its  first  leaders. 
Unlike  many  radicals,  Simpson  placed  no  trust  in 
Oliver  Cromwell  as  the  instrument  of  God.  He 
reported  visions  in  which  God  had  revealed  to 
him  Cromwell's  lust  for  power  and  his  impending 
ruin.  When  Cromwell  became  Protector  in 
December  1653  Simpson  and  Feake  attacked 
him  ferociously  at  Allhallows.  They  were  arrested 
in  January  1654  and  held  in  Windsor  Castle.  At 
first  they  continued  to  rail  against  the  regime,  but 
Simpson's  ardour  had  cooled  enough  by  July  for 
the  council  to  order  his  release,  on  condition  that 
he  did  not  come  within  ten  miles  of  London.  In 
December,  flouting  the  order,  he  reappeared  at 
Allhallows  and  denounced  Cromwell's  church 
settlement.  Summoned  before  the  Protector, 
Simpson  boldly  accused  him  to  his  face  of  trea- 
son, for  taking  the  government  upon  himself 
Cromwell,  remarkably,  dismissed  him  with 
merely  a  caution,  though  the  appointment  at  St 
Botolph's  Bishopsgate  was  formally  revoked  a  few 
months  later. 

Simpson's  militancy  reached  a  new  peak  in 
December  1655,  when  he  denounced  the  Protec- 
tor at  Allhallows  as  a  tyrannical  usurper,  and 


allowed  the  subversive  tract,  A  Word  for  God,  b\ 
Vavasor  Powell  [q.v.],  to  be  read  out  to  the  con- 
gregation. He  promptly  went  into  hiding  but  was 
eventually  captured.  He  was  soon  released,  how- 
ever, and  the  news  spread  that  he  had  abruptly 
reversed  his  political  stance  and  was  now  willing 
to  accept  the  regime;  whether  prison  or  Jessey's 
advice  lay  behind  the  change  is  unclear.  This 
conversion,  welcomed  by  the  government,  pro- 
voked anger  among  some  of  his  former  sup- 
porters. When  he  preached  restraint  at  Allhallows 
in  P'ebruarv  1656  the  meeting  broke  up  in  confu- 
sion. A  considerable  part  of  his  gathered  congre- 
gation, already  suspicious  after  his  release  in 
1654,  accused  him  of  apostasy,  and  in  1656,  fol- 
lowing an  acrimonious  dispute,  seceded  to  form  a 
new  church.  In  January  1657  he  clashed  with 
Feake  at  AUhalloyvs  over  his  old  ally's  continued 
intransigence.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  long- 
running  dispute  at  St  Botolph's  Aldgate  yvith 
Zachan  Crofton  [q.v.],  its  Presbyterian  minister. 
In  1657  Crofton  tried  to  bar  him  from  the  pulpit, 
as  a  heretic  and  troublemaker.  Simpson  had  the 
backing  of  an  unlikely  alliance  of  radicals  and 
moderates,  driven  together  by  Crofton's  rigid 
principles  and  choleric  nature,  and  Cromwell  and 
the  council  upheld  his  claims.  The  council  even 
suggested  resolving  the  dispute  by  building  a 
meeting-house  next  to  St  Paul's  for  him  and  his 
followers  to  use. 

His  rehabilitation  soon  went  further.  In  1658 
he  yvas  alloyved  to  preach  at  Bishopsgate  once 
more,  as  a  Sunday  lecturer,  and  in  August  1659 
the  restored  Rump,  after  much  dispute  and  delay, 
voted  to  re-install  him  as  rector.  But  his  triumph 
proved  short-lived.  He  was  forced  out  of  the 
Aldgate  lectureship  soon  after  General  George 
Monck  [q.v.]  arri\ed  in  London,  and  a  new  rector 
was  appointed  at  Bishopsgate  on  10  August  1660, 
shortly  after  the  Restoration.  The  return  of 
monarchy  rekindled  Simpson's  old  militancy.  In 
October  1660,  at  Bishopgate,  he  boldly  defended 
the  regicides,  and  at  AUhalloyvs  he  repeatedly 
urged  the  godly  to  stand  firm.  I  le  yvas  arrested  in 
November  1661  but  released  after  taking  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  which  aroused 
further  suspicions  of  apostasy.  He  died  a  few 
months  later,  and  was  buried  27  June  1662. 

Simpson's  collected  sermons  set  out  the  Anti- 
nomian creed  he  never  retracted.  In  1660  he 
defended  free  grace  in  rv\o  public  disputations  at 
Allhallows  against  John  Goodyvin  [q.v.],  the 
champion  of  free  will.  He  later  attacked  the 
Quakers.  He  yvas  generally  known  as  an  Anabap- 
tist, but  though  he  ridiculed  infant  baptism  he 
insisted  that  adult  or  believer's  baptism  was  also 
unnecessary .  His  gathered  church,  like  Jessey's, 
allowed  members  to  decide  the  issue  for  them- 
selves. He  attached  no  importance  to  outward 
forms,   calling   it    'abominable   popery'    to   tie 
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salvation  to  ordinances  or  church-membership. 
Mam  contemporaries  were  bewildered  by  Simp- 
son's volatile  and  passionate  nature  and  thought 
him  mad.  Even  a  funeral  sermon,  The  Failing  aud 
Perishing  of  Good  Men  (i  663),  was  apologetic  about 
the  controversies  which  had  dogged  his  erratic 
career.  But  his  power  as  a  preacher  was  widely 
recognized,  and  he  remained  true  to  his  faith  in  the 
holy  spirit  as  the  sole  guide  for  beUevers. 
[Thurloe  Stale  Papers;  anon..  The  Old  Leaven  Purged  Out, 
1658;  Z.  Crofton,  The  I  ertueand  I  alue  of  Baptism,  1663; 
J.  \.  Dodd,  'Troubles  in  a  Cit\  Parish  under  the  Protec- 
torate', English  Historical  Review,  vol.  x,  1895;  B.  S. 
Capp,  The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  1972;  R.  L.  Greaves, 
Saints  and  Rebels,  1985.]  Bf.rn.\rd  Capp 

SLMS,  George  Robert  (i  847-1 922),  writer,  was 
bom  at  8  Newton  Terrace,  Kennington,  London, 
2  September  1847,  the  eldest  of  the  si.\  children 
of  George  Sims,  wine  merchant,  cabinet  manu- 
facturer, and  plate-glass  factor,  and  his  wife 
Louisa  Amelia  .\nn  Stevenson,  who  became  pre- 
sident of  the  Women's  Provident  League.  From 
Grove  School,  Eastbourne,  and  Hanwell  College 
he  went  to  Bonn,  which  he  left  prematurely  after 
high-spirited  behaviour.  He  started  work  in  his 
father's  business  in  .Aldersgate  Street,  but  his  real 
ambition  was  journalism.  He  began  with  a  col- 
umn in  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  contributed  to  Fun, 
and  wrote  articles  on  sport  and  the  theatre  while 
sub-editing  the  Oxford  magazine,  the  Dark  Blue. 
He  also  translated  Honore  de  Balzac's  Contes 
Drolatiqiies,  which  were  published  in  1874  but 
withdrawn  after  complaints.  From  1877  until  his 
death  Sims  contributed  a  miscellany,  '.Mustard 
and  Cress',  under  the  pseudonym  'Dagonet',  to 
the  Sunday  newspaper,  the  Referee. 

Sims's  ballads,  including  'In  the  Workhouse: 
Christmas  Day',  appeared  mostly  in  the  Referee 
and  the  World,  and  were  then  published  as  books: 
The  Dagonet  Ballads  (1879),  Ballads  of  Babylon 
(1880),  The  Lifeboat  and  Other  Poems  (1883),  and 
an  omnibus  edition.  Ballads  and  Poems  (1883).  I  le 
also  wrote  about  three  dozen  plays  and  seventeen 
musicals,  several  of  which  had  long  runs,  includ- 
ing (Mitch  and  Toothpick  (iHjq)  and  especially  The 
Lights  0'  London  (1881).  .Many  were  taken  from 
French  originals,  and  written  in  collaboration.  I  le 
was  a  voluminous  writer  of  riction:  his  earliest 
novel,  Rogues  and  I  agabonds,  was  serialized  in  One 
and /111  before  being  published  as  a  book  in  1885. 
Dorcas  Dene,  Detective  (1897-8)  was  reprinted  in 
1986. 

Sims's  social  reporting  began  in  1881,  with 
three  sets  of  articles  in  the  Sunday  Dispatch — 
'The  S(K"ial  Kaleidoscope',  'The  Three  Brass 
Halls',  and  'The  Theatre  o(  Life'.  In  1882  he  sal 
on  a  commillee  chaired  by  Arthur  (iohen,  .MP  lor 
Soulhwark  Iq.v.j,  investigating  social  conditions 
in  the  bonjugh.  in  1882-3,  with  ihe  illustrator 
Frederick  Barnard  |q.v.|,  Sims  toured  the  slums 
of  south  London  for  articles  in  the  Pictorial  WoHd 


entitled  'How  the  Poor  Live'.  These,  and  articles 
in  the  Daily  News  on  the  housing  of  the  poor  (later 
published  as  Horrible  London)  led  to  his  being 
called  as  a  witness  before  the  royal  commission  on 
housing  in  1884. 

In  1904  the  Z)«/7vyWa/7  published  his  campaign 
against  what  he  considered  to  be  the  unjust 
imprisonment  of  Adolf  Beck  which,  it  was 
claimed,  was  partly  responsible  for  the  Criminal 
.A.ppeal  .Act,  1907.  He  attacked  the  white-slave 
traffic  in  articles  in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  reprinted 
as  London  by  Sight  (1906)  and  Watches  of  the  Night 
(1907). 

Sims  was  twice  married:  his  first  wife  died  of 
cancer  aged  thirty-two;  his  second,  Florence 
Wykes,  whom  he  married  in  1901,  surxived  him. 
He  had  no  children.  He  died  at  home  at  12 
Clarence  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  4  September 
1922. 

[George  R.  Sims,  My  Life:  Sixt)'  Years '  Recollections  of 
Bohemian  London,  191 7;  Prepare  to  Shed  ihem  \on>:  the 
Ballads  of  George  R.  Sims,  selected  and  introduced  by 
.'\rthur  Calder-Marshall,  1968.]      Graham  K.  Scott 

SINCLAIR,  Sir  Hugh  Francis  Paget  (1873- 
1939),  chief  of  the  secret  service  (CSS  or  C),  was 
born  18  August  1873  in  Southampton,  the  son  of 
Frederick  Sinclair,  gentleman,  and  his  wife 
Agnes  .May.  Sinclair  began  his  career  in  the  Royal 
NaxT  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  I  lis  senice  record 
before  World  War  I,  a  period  during  which  he 
specialized  in  torpedo  work,  repeatedly  com- 
mended him  as  a  'most  zealous  officer'  with 
'excellent  tact  and  judgment'.  During  World  War 
I  Sinclair  ser\ed  successively  as  assistant  director 
of  the  mobilization  division  on  the  Admiralt)  war 
staff  (1914-16),  commander  of  ILMS  Renown 
(1916-17),  and  chief  of  staff  of  the  Battle  Cruiser 
Force  (19 17-19). 

Sinclair's  first  major  involvement  in  intelli- 
gence came  as  director  of  naval  intelligence  from 
1 9 1 9  to  1 92 1 .  In  1 9 1 9  he  was  also  given  responsi- 
bilit)-  for  founding  the  new  signals  intelligence 
(sigint)  agency,  the  Ciovernment  Code  and 
C^ipher  School  (GC  and  C>S).  .After  a  tour  of  duty 
as  chief  of  the  submarine  ser\ice  from  1921  to 
1923,  Sinclair  was  appointed  chief  of  the  secret 
senice  in  succession  to  Sir  .Mansfield  Cumming 
(q.v.|.  In  addition  to  becoming  operational  head 
of  the  Secret  Intelligence  Service  (SIS),  Sinclair 
also  became  non-operational  director  ot  CiC  and 
CS. 

SIS  between  the  wars  was  a  small,  under- 
funded, foreign  intelligence  agency,  stalled 
mainly  by  men  with  a  senice  background.  I  )uring 
Sinclair's  first  decade  as  CSS,  its  main  priority 
was  intelligence-gathering  from  Soviet  Russia. 
Sinclair  liinisell  had  a  deserved  reputation  as  'a 
terrific  anti-Bolshevik'.  I  lis  priorities  were 
changed  by  the  rise  ol  Adolf  1  litler.  By  the  mid- 
1930s  the  Soviet  menace  had  slipped  inio  fourth 
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place  in  the  SIS  'order  of  priorities'  behind  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Japan. 

As  the  Nazi  menace  grew,  Sinclair's  influence 
in  Whitehall  increased.  He  dined  regularly  with 
Sir  Robert  (later  Baron)  Vansittart  [q.v.],  perma- 
nent under-secretary  at  the  P'oreign  Office  from 
1930  to  1937;  Vansittart  described  the  political 
intelligence  from  SIS  in  1936  as  'invaluable' 
(then  probably  a  somewhat  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  real  significance).  Helped  by  his  immense 
clubbability,  Sinclair's  influence  in  the  higher 
reaches  of  Whitehall  by  the  mid- 1930s  extended 
well  beyond  the  Foreign  Office.  He  won  the  sup- 
port and  friendship  of  the  two  most  powerful  civil 
ser\'ants  of  the  time:  Sir  Maurice  (later  Baron) 
Hankey  [q.v.],  cabinet  secretary  from  191 6  to 
1938,  and  Sir  N.  F.  Warren  Fisher  [q.v.],  perma- 
nent secretary  at  the  'IVeasurv  and  head  of  the 
civil  ser\'ice  from  1919  to  1939. 

By  the  time  of  the  Munich  agreement  in  Sep- 
tember 1938,  Sinclair  also  had  the  ear  of  the 
prime  minister,  A.  Neville  Chamberlain.  He  was 
a  convinced  appeaser,  pressing  strongly  that  the 
Czechs  accept  'the  inevitable'  and  surrender  the 
Sudetenland  to  Germany.  Sinclair  also  urged 
Chamberlain  to  beware  of  a  pact  with  Russia, 
insisting  that  the  Red  Army  'could  do  nothing  of 
real  value'.  As  war  approached,  SIS  reports  on 
German  intentions,  like  those  from  other 
sources,  became  increasingly  confused.  \'ansit- 
tart's  successor  as  permanent  under-secretan^  at 
the  Foreign  Office,  Sir  Alexander  Cadogan  [q.v.], 
complained  that  'we  had  no  means  of  evaluating 
their  reliabilitv .'  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  \V  orld 
War  II,  Sinclair  was  taken  in  by  a  deception  oper- 
ation mounted  by  the  German  Sicherheitsdiant 
(the  SS  security  ser\'ice)  which  led  to  the  capture 
of  two  of  his  officers  in  the  Dutch  border  town  of 
Venlo. 

Sinclair  had  a  reputation  as  a  hun  vkeuras  well 
as  a  fine  sailor.  A  large  crocodile-skin  cigar  case 
was  usually  close  at  hand.  He  had  a  justly  cel- 
ebrated wine  cellar.  Even  during  World  War  I, 
Sinclair  prided  himself  on  offering  his  guests 
delicacies  such  as  Califbrnian  peach-fed  ham.  He 
derived  his  nickname  'Quex'  from  the  play.  The 
Gay  Lord  Qua,  by  Sir  Arthur  Finero  [q.v.].  Like 
his  namesake,  playfully  described  as  'the  wicked- 
est man  in  London',  'Quex'  had,  until  his  middle 
years,  a  stormy  private  life.  In  1907  he  married 
Gertrude,  daughter  of  W  illiam  Sydney  Attenbor- 
ough,  of  independent  means.  In  1920,  embar- 
rassingly soon  after  becoming  naval  aide-de- 
camp to  George  \',  Sinclair  was  divorced.  He  had 
no  children  and  did  not  remarrv ;  his  sister  Evelyn 
subsequently  kept  house  for  him. 

Sinclair  was  promoted  rear-admiral  in  1920, 
vice-admiral  in  1926,  and  admiral  (retired)  in 
1930.  He  was  appointed  KCB  in  1935.  He  died 
in  London  4  November  1939,  five  days  before  the 
Venlo  incident. 


[Christopher  Andrew,  Secret  Sen-ice:  the  .Making  vj  the 
British  Intelligence  Community,  1985;  Christopher 
Andrew  andjeremy  Noakes  (eds.),  Intelligence  and  Inter- 
national Relations  igoo-ig45,  1987;  private  papers  and 
naval  records.]  Christophkr  Andrf.w 

SINCLAIR,  Mary   Amelia  St  Clair  ('May') 

(1863-1946),  author,  was  born  24  August  1863 
in  Rock  Fern.,  Cheshire,  the  only  daughter  and 
youngest  of  six  children  of  W  illiam  Sinclair,  ship- 
owner, of  Liverpool,  and  his  wife  Amelia, 
daughter  of  John  Hind,  merchant,  of  Belfast. 
Having  been  educated  mainly  at  home,  she 
attended  Cheltenham  Ladies'  College  from  1881 
to  1 882  and  was  encouraged  by  the  headmistress, 
Dorothea  Beale  [q.v.],  to  become  a  writer. 

The  bankruptcy  of  \\  illiam  Sinclair's  business 
around  1870  and  his  death  in  1881  dissolved  the 
family  unit.  AH  fi\e  of  May  Sinclair's  brothers 
died  between  1887  and  1905.  Remaining  unmar- 
ried all  her  life.  May  Sinclair  lived  with  her 
mother  in  llfbrd,  Cheltenham,  Fairford,  W  rex- 
ham,  Salcombe  Regis,  and  London,  where 
.Amelia  Sinclair  died  in  1901. 

-Apart  from  philosophical  essays  and  transla- 
tions, May  Sinclair's  early  literan.  production 
covered  poetry  and  short  stories.  The  first  of  her 
twenty -four  no\ch,  Audre)'  Craven,  was  published 
in  1897.  The  Dhine  Fire  (1904),  which  sold  as  a 
best  seller  in  the  United  States,  initiated  her 
breakthrough  as  a  novelist.  In  many  of  her  novels 
May  Sinclair  was  concerned  with  her  characters' 
struggle  for  individuality  in  a  suppressive 
environment,  which  was  frequently  identified 
with  the  values  of  the  \  ictorian  society  the  author 
herself  grew  up  in.  On  a  semi-autobiographical 
level  this  topic  was  dealt  with  in  Mur)'  Olivier 
(1919).  May  Sinclair  also  wrote  various  pieces  of 
literary  criticism  on  both  nineteenth-  and  twen- 
tieth-century authors,  a  Bronte  biography  {The 
Three  Bruntes,  191 2),  and  a  few  unpublished 
dramas. 

As  an  active  member  of  the  suffragette  move- 
ment she  got  to  know  Dr  Jessie  Margaret  Murray, 
who  in  191 3  opened  the  London  Medico-Psy- 
chological Clinic,  of  which  May  Sinclair  became 
a  founding  member.  In  19 14  she  joined  a  mem- 
ber of  staff  of  this  cHnic,  Dr  Hector  Munro,  in  an 
ambulance  corps  at  the  Belgian  front.  May  Sin- 
clair also  wrote  theoretical  essays  on  psychology 
and  was  interested  in  Carl  Jung  and  Sigmund 
Freud,  whose  theories  found  an  early  reflection  in 
her  psychological  novels.  A  further  link  between 
psychology  and  literature  was  established  by  her 
application  of  VV  illiam  James's  term  'stream  of 
consciousness'  to  the  style  of  Dorothy  Richard- 
son. May  Sinclair  was  elected  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  in  1916  and  the  Aristotelian 
Society  in  191 7.  In  this  latter  circle,  after  having 
written  two  full-length  studies  on  idealism,  she 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  paper  on  primary  and 
secondary  consciousness  in  1923. 
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May  Sinclair  has  frequently  been  described  as 
shy  and  scholarly.  Her  strength  lay  in  her  role  as 
an  interdisciplinar\  thinker.  It  was  characteristic 
of  her  creative  and  theoretical  writings  to  estab- 
lish original  links  between  various  intellectual 
movements  of  the  transitional  period  she  lived  in. 

May  Sinclair  stopped  writing  in  the  late  1920s. 
Incapacitated  by  Parkinson's  disease,  she  retired 
to  Buckinghamshire  in  1932  and  died  in  Bierton, 
near  Aylesbury ,  14  November  1946. 

[T.  E.  M.  Boll,  Miss  May  Sinclair:  .\'m.'elisl,  1973;  obi- 
tuaries in  The  Times  and  .\etp  )'ork  Times,  15  \o\ ember 
1946.]  Slsanne  p.  Stark 

SINGER,  Simeon  (1848- 1906),  rabbi,  was  born 
in  London  5  November  1848,  the  youngest  son  of 
Julius  Singer,  a  clothier  from  Raab  (Hungar\), 
and  his  wife  Frederica  Wolff  of  Hamburg.  Singer 
went  to  the  Jews'  College  School,  London,  where 
he  subsequently  became  a  teacher.  In  1867  he 
became  minister  to  the  Borough  New  synagogue, 
south  London,  a  post  which  he  combined  with  a 
variet}  of  Jewish  and  non-Jewish  charitable  and 
philanthropic  endeavours,  whilst  busying  himself 
also  as  a  prison  visitor.  In  1878  he  was  appointed 
minister  of  the  New  West  End  synagogue,  then  in 
the  course  of  erection  in  St  Petersburgh  Place, 
west  London;  he  sened  as  its  minister  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

Singer  thus  moved  from  one  of  the  poorest  to 
one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Jewish  congregations 
in  London;  the  transition  coincided  with  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  development  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
ministr\.  In  1870  the  lay  leaders  of  the  Ashkenazi 
congregations  in  London  had  established  the 
United  Synagogue,  over  which  'the  cousin- 
hood' — and  pre-eminently  the  Rothschilds — 
presided.  Nathan  Marcus  Adler  [q.v.),  the  'chief 
rabbi',  became  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity of  this  body;  ministers  of  its  constituent  syna- 
gogues were  not  intended  to  be  rabbinical 
authorities,  but  merely  preachers  and  pastors. 
Singer  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  the  United  Synagogue;  he  moved  easily 
within  the  world  of  wealth  with  which  the  New 
West  End  was  associated,  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  Rothschild  family,  and  acquired  an  unrival- 
led reputation  as  a  preacher  of  great  power  and 
eloquence.  At  the  same  time  he  immersed  him- 
self in  public  senice  beyond  as  well  as  within  the 
Jewish  and  Anglo-Jewish  worlds. 

I  le  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Solomon 
Schechter,  Talmudiial  Fragments  in  the  liodlciaii 
Library  (1896).  In  1890  he  had  published,  with 
Nathan  Adler's  authority,  the  .liil/ioriseJ  Daily 
Prayer  Book,  which  combirted  accuracy  ol  I  lebrew 
with  a  vibrant  and  intelligible  I'jiglish  translation. 
That  same  year  the  rabbinical  diploma  was  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Rabbi  Weiss,  lector  in  Vienna. 
Singer  undertook  this  study  partly  as  a  protest 
against  the  lowly  statu!*  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 


preacher,  and  partly  to  demonstrate  that  Anglo- 
Jewish  scholars  were  capable  of  securing  the 
rabbinical  qualihcation. 

As  a  Jewish  theologian,  however.  Singer 
stamped  himself  as  a  radical  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  a  rebel.  Though  a  supporter  of  Jewish 
settlement  in  Palestine,  and  one  of  Theodor 
Herzl's  earliest  Anglo-Jewish  patrons,  he 
opposed  Herzl's  scheme  for  a  Jewish  state  as 
impractical,  contran,  to  the  divine  will,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  attachment  of  the  Jew  to  the  state  of 
which  he  was  a  citizen.  Though  orthodox  in  his 
religious  beliefs,  Singer  deplored  the  division 
between  the  orthodox  and  reform  camps, 
preached  in  the  reform  synagogue  in  Manches- 
ter, and  was  a  supporter  of  the  Jewish  Religious 
Union,  forerunner  of  the  Union  of  Liberal  and 
Progressive  Synagogues;  it  was  only  under 
intense  pressure  from  within  the  United  Synago- 
gue that  he  broke  off  this  association. 

On  21  April  1868  he  married  Charlotte,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Samuel  Pyke;  they  had  hve 
sons  and  one  daughter.  Singer  died  at  his  London 
residence,  52  Leinster  Square,  21  August  1906, 
and  was  buried  in  the  United  Synagogue's  Wil- 
lesden  cemeterv . 

[Jewish  Chronicle,  24  August  1906,  pp.  1 1-15,  27;  Israel 
Abrahams  (ed.),  The  Lilerar}'  Remains  of  the  Ra:  Simeon 
Singer,  3  vols.,  1908.]  Gkoffrf.y  Aldf.rman 

SISLEY,  Alfred  (i 839-1 899),  painter,  was  born 
in  Paris  30  October  1839,  into  a  family  of  Anglo- 
French  descent,  the  younger  son  and  second  of 
four  children  of  William  Sisley,  director  of  a  hrm 
manufacturing  artificial  flowers,  and  his  wife  and 
cousin  Felicia  Sell,  daughter  of  a  saddler  from 
Lydd,  Kent.  He  was  educated  in  Paris.  Sisley 
retained  the  British  nationality  inherited  from  his 
father  throughout  his  life,  although  he  made  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  in  1888  and  1898  to 
become  a  naturalized  French  citizen.  1  le  lived  in 
France  all  his  life  and,  apart  from  three  years 
spent  in  London  (1857-61)  training  for  a  busi- 
ness career,  only  visited  Britain  lor  short  painting 
expeditions  on  three  other  occasions  in  1874, 
1 88 1,  and  1897. 

In  1862  he  entered  the  atelier  of  (Charles 
(jleyre  in  Paris.  I  le  then  moved  out  of  Paris  and 
lived  in  villages  near  the  river  Seine  to  the  west 
of  Paris — Louveciennes,  Marly-le-Roi,  and 
Sevres — but  in  1880  he  returned  to  the  area 
south-east  of  the  loresl  of  Fontainebleau,  where 
he  had  first  painted  during  the  iS6os,  and  lived  in 
a  series  ol  \illages  near  lite  confluence  oi  the 
rivers  Loing  and  Seine — \  eneux-Nadon,  Les 
Sablons,  and  Moret-sur-Loing.  These  move- 
ments are  significant  lor  an  understanding  of  Sis- 
ley's  work. 

Sisley  was  an  Impressionist  painter  and  ex- 
hibited in  five  ol  the  eight  Impressionist  exhibi- 
tions Iield  al  irregular  intervals  between  1 874  and 
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1886.  Neither  during  his  lifetime  nor  sub- 
sequently did  Sisle\  's  paintings  achieve  the  popu- 
larity of  those  of  .\ionet,  Renoir,  or  even  Camille 
Pissarro,  with  all  of  whom  he  helped  to  forge  the 
Impressionist  style.  Consequently,  he  experi- 
enced considerable  financial  hardship  which  was 
exacerbated  towards  the  end  of  his  life  by  illness. 
For  sales  he  relied  upon  dealers  in  Paris  like 
Paul  Durand-Ruel,  Georges  Petit,  and  Goupil 
Boussod-Valadon,  as  well  as  upon  a  small  group 
of  patrons  such  as  Felix  Francois  Depeaux  of 
Rouen,  but  financial  success  eluded  him. 

Sisley  was  principally  a  landscape  painter  and 
there  are  ver\  few  still  lifes  or  portraits  in  an 
oeuvre  that  amounts  to  some  900  pictures.  Draw- 
ings and  prints  by  his  hand  are  limited  in  number, 
although  he  was  an  able  practitioner  in  pastel, 
which  he  began  to  use  during  the  1880s  and 
1 890s.  Several  of  Sisley's  early  paintings  dating 
from  the  second  half  of  the  1 860s  w  ere  accepted 
for  display  in  the  official  Salon,  but  during  the 
1 870s  he  began  to  paint  in  a  fully  fledged  Impres- 
sionist style  characterized  by  pure  colours  applied 
with  broken  brush  strokes  and  bright  light. 
Several  of  his  finest  works  date  from  these  years. 
Like  many  of  the  Impressionists,  Sisley  experi- 
enced stylistic  difficulties  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 870s,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  the  technique 
of  Impressionism.  His  landscapes  are  notable  for 
the  broad,  low  horizons,  expansive  skies,  fugitive 
effects  of  light,  vibrant  colours  (blue,  violet,  yel- 
low, red),  and  rhythmical  brushwork.  Sisley  often 
painted  motifs  in  series,  notably  the  church  at 
Moret-sur-Loing  in  1893  and  1894,  inspired  by 
Monet's  view  s  of  the  fa(,ade  of  Rouen  cathedral. 
During  the  last  two  decades  of  his  life  Sisley 
remained  independent,  although  not  unaware,  of 
developments  in  Paris.  1  lis  work  retained  a  pro- 
nounced individualit}  and  originality  that  has  yet 
to  be  properly  acknowledged. 

In  1866  Sisley  married  Marie  Lescouezec. 
They  had  one  son  and  one  daughter.  Sisley  died 
of  cancer  of  the  throat  in  .\loret-sur-Loing  29 
Januar)  1899. 

(C.  Sisley,  'The  .Ancestr\  of  Alfred  Sisley',  Burlin^lun 
Magazine,  vol.  xci,  1949;  F.  Diuhit,  Alfred  Shley.  Cuia- 
lugue  raisonne lie  I'oeuvre peini,  1959;  J.  Rewald,  flie/iis- 
lort'  of  Impressionism,  4th  revised  edn.,  1973;  R.  Shone, 
Sisle^',  1979;  J.  Lassaigne  and  S.  Gache-Patin,  Alfred 
Sisle)\  1 983. 1  Christophkr  Lloyd 

SISSON,  Jeremiah  (1720-1783/4),  mathemat- 
ical instrument-maker,  was  baptized  at  the  Pres- 
byterian chapel  in  Carter  Lane,  Blackfriars, 
London,  14  December  1720,  the  son  of  Jonathan 
Sisson  [q.v.],  mathematical  instrument-maker. 
By  1740  he  was  one  of  his  father's  workmen  and, 
according  to  the  French  astronomer  Joseph  de 
Lalande,  writing  in  1763,  his  father  was  so  infirm 
in  his  last  years  that  it  was  he,  Jeremiah,  who 
actually  made   the   large   mural   quadrants   for 


Bologna,  Paris,  Pisa,  and  George  Parker,  second 
Earl  of  Macclesfield  [q.v.]. 

When  his  father  died  in  June  1747,  Jeremiah 
took  over  a  thriving  business  and  the  premises 
at  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand. 
Fhough  his  reputation  as  a  craftsman  equalled,  if 
not  exceeded,  his  father's,  as  a  businessman  he 
was  a  failure,  being  declared  bankrupt  in  1751. 
Lalande  wrote  of  him  in  1763:  'Sisson  has  been 
several  times  in  prison  for  failing  to  pay  his  work- 
men [of  whom  Jesse  Ramsden,  q.v.,  was  one);  he 
starts  many  things  and  finishes  nothing:  he  takes 
his  instruments  to  the  pawnbroker,  where  they 
have  been  seen  selling  for  a  tenth  of  their  value. 
He  is  obliged  to  work  in  great  haste,  and  so 
achieves  nothing  worthwhile,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  no  one  who  has  as  much  ability  as  he.' 

Though  his  main  stock-in-trade  was  probably 
small  sur\'eying  and  drawing  instruments,  it  was 
his  large  astronomical  instruments  that  made  his 
reputation.  He  made  the  zenith  sector  that  Nevil 
Maskelyne  [q.v.|  took  to  St  Helena  in  1761;  all 
the  larger  instruments  for  the  king's  private 
obsen  atory  at  Kew ,  and  instruments  for  St  John's 
College  in  Cambridge,  Naples,  Geneva,  Milan, 
and  Mitau  in  Lahia.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
mathematical  instrument-maker  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance.  His  duties  included  the  ser\icing  of 
the  instruments  at  Greenwich  Obsenatory  and 
making  two  new  equatorial  sectors. 

In  1775  he  was  once  again  declared  bankrupt 
and  lost  the  Ordnance  appointment.  However, 
Maskelyne  had  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities, 
lending  him  considerable  sums  and  securing  for 
him  commissions  for  instruments,  not  only  for  his 
own  obsenator\  at  Greenwich,  but  also  for  new 
instruments  for  Lger  in  IIungar\,  Mannheim, 
and  Florence.  Then,  in  1780,  Sisson  was  forced 
to  vacate  his  premises  in  Beaufort  Buildings  and 
to  make  over  the  lease  and  mortgage  of  his  house 
in  Southwark  to  Maskelyne. 

Of  his  first  marriage  nothing  is  known,  but  he 
was  described  as  a  w idow er  w hen  he  married  .\nn 
Sidebotham  at  St  Clement  Danes  i  Januan. 
1 76 1,  and  again  when  he  married  Grace  Plampin 
at  St  .Anne's,  Soho,  14  February  1774.  Of  his 
death,  the  only  reference  found  is  the  entry  in 
Maskelyne's  account  book  for  13  March  1784: 
'Reed  of  Mrs  Grace  Sisson,  thro'  the  hands  of 
Mr  Henr\  Robin  .Auctioneer  my  dividend 
for  £88.14.1 1  due  to  me  from  the  Estate  of  the 
late  Jerh  Sisson — £15.0.0 — and  gave  it  to  the 
Widow.' 

[Joseph  de  Falande,  Journal  d'un  I  oyage  en  Anglelerre 
/76J,  ed.  H.  Monod-Cassidv,  1980;  Jean  Bernoulli, 
Letlres  Aslronomiques,  1771;  Maskelyne's  account  book, 
'773-85  (microfilm  at  National  Museum,  Greenwich); 
I  J.  Howse,  'The  Greenwich  List  of  Obsen  atories', 
jfoiinialfor  the  Hislon  ofAstrunumy,  vol.  x\ii,  part  4,  1986; 
J.  R.  .\lillburn,  private  communications.! 
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SISSON,  Jonathan  (1690?-! 747),  mathematical 
instrument-maker,  born  perhaps  in  1690,  went  to 
London  from  Lincolnshire  and  was  established  in 
a  workshop  on  the  corner  of  Beaufort  Buildings 
in  the  Strand  by  1722,  probably  having  worked 
for  George  Graham  [q.v.],  with  whom  he 
remained  on  ven  close  terms.  In  1725  he  was 
employed  by  Graham  to  construct  the  framework 
of  the  eight-feet  mural  quadrant  for  Edmond 
Hailey  [q.v.]  at  Greenwich  Obsenator) .  He  was 
appointed  mathematical  instrument-maker  to 
Frederick,  prince  of  Wales  [q.v.]  in  April  1729,  by 
which  time  he  had  a  high  reputation,  particularly 
as  a  maker  of  sur\  eying  instruments,  being  known 
especiallv  for  his  accurate  division  of  scales. 
Edward  Saul,  in  An  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Account  of  the  Barometer  or  Weather-glass  (1735) 
says:  'it  may  perhaps  be  an  Inducement  to  some  of 
the  Gentlemen  of  Lincolnshire,  to  deal  with  Mr 
Jonathan  Sisson  .  .  .  ;  that  he  is  their  Countr} 
Man,  and  eminent  for  his  great  Skill,  Accuracy 
and  FidelitN,  both  in  the  Construction  of  his  Bar- 
ometers, and  in  whatever  Work,  he  undertakes, 
or  delivers  out  of  his  Hands.' 

In  1736  he  received  two  commissions  from 
Graham:  the  construction  of  a  nine-feet  zenith 
sector  (the  arc  of  which  Graham  divided  himselO 
for  the  French  .Academic  des  Sciences  expedition 
to  Lapland  under  Pierre  de  Maupertuis  to 
measure  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian; 
and  preparing  brass  rods  and  scales  for  the  Royal 
Societv  and  the  Academic  for  new  standards  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  English  yard  and 
the  French  half-toise.  After  each  rod  had  been 
engraved  with  both  yard  and  half-toise  and  com- 
parisons made  in  London  and  Paris,  Sisson 
divided  each  measure  into  three  equal  parts,  in 
1742.  The  same  year,  a  paper  was  read  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Royal  Societ> ,  giving  an  account  of  a 
new  spirit-level  invented  and  made  by  him. 

By  this  time  Sisson's  reputation  was  such  that 
he  had  begun  to  receive  orders  for  large  astrono- 
mical instruments,  such  as  mural  quadrants, 
zenith  sectors,  and  transit  instruments  for  obser- 
vatories all  over  Europe:  for  Utrecht,  Bologna, 
Leiden,  Paris,  and  Pisa,  as  well  as  for  the  private 
obser\'ator>  of  (ieorge  Parker,  second  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  [q.v.j  at  Shirburn.  Jonathan's  son 
Jeremiah  Sisson  [q.v.j  was  working  for  his  father 
at  this  time  and  about  1740  John  Bird  [q.v.|  also 
worked  in  the  Sisson  workshop  before  setting  up 
on  his  own  almost  next  door  in  1745.  Jonathan 
Sis.son  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  instru- 
ment-makers of  his  time,  fostering  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  London  instrument-making  trade  in 
Europe  during  the  eighteenth  centur\,  ably  fol- 
lowed by  John  Bird,  Jeremiah  Sisson,  John  and 
Peter  Dollond,  Jesse  Ramsden,  and  Edward 
Troughton  Iqq.v.J.  Sisson  died  13  June  1747. 
lAbraham  Rccs,  'Ciraduaticm',  (lychpaedia,  vol,  xvi, 
1819;  E.  G.  R.  Taylor,  Tht  Mathematical  Prtutitioners  of 


Hannverian  England,  1966;  Maurice  Daumas,  Scientific 
Instruments  (f  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries  and 
their  Makers,  1972;  Derek  Howse,  'Greenwich  List  of 
Obser\  atories',  Journal  for  the  History  of  Astronomy,  vol. 
xTii,  part  4,  1986.I  Dkrfk  Hovvsf. 

SIWARD,  Sir  Richard  {d.  1248),  soldier  of  for- 
tune and  courtier,  has  obscure  origins.  In  his 
earliest  appearances  he  is  'Richard  son  of  Siward' 
indicating  English  ancestrv-  and  the  name  of  a 
father  or  earlier  progenitor.  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  the  young  man  of  that  name  from  Farnham  in 
Lower  Nithsdale,  Yorkshire,  accused  of  homicide 
late  in  John's  reign,  who  was  arrested  but  later 
released  into  the  militar\'  household  of  an 
unnamed  Yorkshire  magnate.  A  Richard  son  of 
Siward  appears  around  1215  in  the  retinue  of 
William  de  Fors,  count  of  Aumale  [q.v.],  a  York- 
shire baron.  With  other  Aumale  followers, 
Richard  Siward  (as  he  was  now  called)  was  also 
retained  in  the  household  of  William  Marshal, 
second  Earl  of  Pembroke  [q.v.],  and  appeared 
with  him  in  London  in  12 16,  by  which  time  he 
had  been  knighted.  He  was  later  reputed  to  have 
played  a  role  in  the  sea  battle  against  the  French 
off  Sandwich  in  1217.  He  fought  again  for  the 
count  of  Aumale  in  his  rebellion  at  the  end  of 
1220.  Richard  escaped  the  siege  of  Bytham  and 
for  a  period  of  a  week  or  two  in  Februarv  1 22 1  in 
the  forest  of  Cliff,  Northamptonshire,  he  held  off 
a  royal  army.  He  surrendered  and  left  the  king- 
dom, but  was  pardoned  in  September  of  that  year. 
In  1223  Richard  was  once  again  in  the  retinue 
of  W illiam  Marshal  and  followed  him  over  the 
next  few  years  into  \\  ales,  Ireland,  and  Brittany. 
He  received  manors  and  rents  from  the  earl.  The 
Marshal  connection  brought  him  into  friendship 
with  the  Basset  family  of  I  leadington,  Oxford- 
shire, and  I  ligh  \\  ycombe  in  Buckinghamshire, 
for  Gilbert  Basset  [q.v.]  was  also  a  prominent 
Marshal  supporter.  In  October  1229  Richard 
married  Philippa,  Gilbert's  cousin  and  daughter 
of  Thomas  Basset  of  1  leadington,  weeks  after 
the  death  of  her  first  husband,  I  lenrv ,  fifth  Earl 
of  Wanvick.  This  was  the  turning-point  of 
Richard's  career,  for  Philippa  brought  him  con- 
trol of  her  share  of  the  lands  of  Basset  of  Ilead- 
ington  and  her  handsome  dower  settlement  from 
the  \\  arwick  estates. 

The  Basset  connection  brought  Richard  less 
profitable  consequences  in  1233,  when  Ciilbert 
Basset  fell  under  royal  dislavour.  Richard  Siward 
shared  in  his  disgrace,  being  accused  (wrongly)  of 
marr\ing  Philippa  without  royal  licence.  Richard 
and  (iilberl  found  shelter  in  Gweni  with  Richard 
Marshal,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  sub- 
sequently rebelled  against  1  Ienr>  III.  On  the 
earl's  behalf  Richard  led  several  daring  forays  out 
of  Netherwent  and  deep  into  l.ngland.  The  most 
famous  of  these  was  in  September  1233,  when 
Siward  and  several  score  raiders  rode  across 
England  into  Berkshire  and  pillaged  a  manor  of 
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Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester  [q.v.]. 
Me  passed  on  into  Kent  and  on  the  return  leg  of 
the  journey  liberated  the  fugitive  Hubert  de 
Burgh  [q.v.]  from  sanctuarv'  in  Devizes  church, 
meeting  boats  at  Aust  on  the  Bristol  channel 
which  ferried  his  part\'  back  safely  to  Chepstow. 
This  and  like  episodes  made  Siward's  name 
synonymous  with  opposition  to  the  obnoxious 
'Poitevin'  regime  in  1233-4  and  accounts  for  his 
subsequent  fame. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Marshal-Basset 
rebellion  in  May  1234,  Richard  Siward  was  par- 
doned, appointed  to  the  king's  council,  and  given 
the  temporary  keeping  of  Glamorgan  and  the  cas- 
de  of  Bolsover.  1  le  had  fees  in  Glamorgan  from 
the  king  or  earl  marshal  and  in  England  from  de 
Burgh.  Alexander  II  of  Scodand  [q.v.]  gave  him 
the  casde  and  lordship  of  Kellie,  with  other  lands 
at  Aberdour,  count)  Fife.  However,  Richard's 
career  was  uneven.  In  1236  he  had  both  the 
honour  of  carrying  the  sceptre  at  the  queen's 
coronation,  and  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment 
through  a  court  cabal.  Surviving  this  plot, 
Richard  was  retained  in  the  royal  household  and 
in  1 242  served  as  a  banneret  w  ith  the  king's  army 
in  Poitou.  It  may  be  that  at  this  time  he  was 
retained  also  by  Simon  of  Montfort,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester [q.v.],  who  had  awarded  him  a  money  fee 
before  1245. 

But  difficulties  began  to  beset  him.  Gilbert 
Basset  died  in  1241,  and  Philippa  Basset  some- 
how managed  to  get  a  quick  divorce  from  Richard 
by  autumn  of  the  next  year.  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  retired  for  a  time  to  his  Scottish  estates.  In 
1244-5  Richard  was  in  the  marches  of  Wales, 
and  received  another  blow  when  Richard  de 
Clare,  sixth  Earl  of  Gloucester,  lord  of  Glamor- 
gan, had  him  arrested  and  confiscated  his  Gla- 
morgan estates,  on  the  grounds  that  Richard  had 
sided  with  a  Welsh  magnate  of  the  area  against 
the  earl.  Richard  disputed  this  before  the  king  in 

1247,  and  was  sdll  in  pursuit  of  justice  in  July 

1 248.  He  died  soon  after  a  crippling  stroke  by  the 
end  of  the  same  year.  He  left  an  under-age  son, 
Richard,  by  Philippa,  and  an  adult  bastard, 
Daniel,  to  whom  he  had  given  lands  in  Glamor- 
gan before  1245. 

|D.  M.  Stenton  (ed.).  Rolls  ofthe  Justices  in  Eyre  for  York- 
shire in  J  Henr)'  III  (1218-ig),  Selden  Societv,  vol.  Ivi, 
1937,  p.  280;  H.  R.  Luard  (ed.),  Annales  Monaslid,  5 
vols.  (Rolls  Series),  1864-9;  Matthew  Paris,  Chronica 
majora,  7  vols.  (Rolls  Series),  1872-83;  Roger  of  Wen- 
dover,  Chronica,  ed.  H.  G.  Hewlett,  3  vols.  (Rolls 
Series),  1886-9;  ^-  ^-  Cokayne,  The  Complete  Peerage, 
new  edn.,  vol.  xii,  pt.  2,  1949;  G.  T.  Clark  (ed.),  Cariae 
et  Alia  Munimaita  quae  ad  Dominium  de  Glamorgancia 
pertinent,  7  vols.,  1910.)  David  Crolch 

SIX,  James  (i  730-1 793),  silk  weaver  and  natural 
philosopher,  was  born  in  Canterbury,  Kent,  30 
januarv'  1730,  and  baptized  in  die  Walloon 
church  26  Februarv.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Six 


(i 695-1 743)  and  his  wife  Ester,  daughter  of 
Louis  Ducaufour,  and  descended  from  the 
Huguenot  refugee  families  who  came  to  Britain 
in  the  sixteenth  centurv  and  setded  in  Canter- 
bury, where  they  engaged  in  the  silk-weaving 
trade.  Six  was  brought  up  in  the  family  business 
but  declining  trade  prompted  him  to  retire  early 
and  devote  himself  to  the  wide  range  of  interests 
typical  of  an  eighteenth-centurv  intellectual, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever 
received  any  formal  training.  He  was  a  good 
artist,  and  he  was  certainly  a  competent  amateur 
astronomer,  sending  several  obsen  ations  of  com- 
ets and  of  the  planet  Uranus  to  the  Gentleman 's 
Magazine  and  to  the  .\merican  Philosophical 
Society,  which  enrolled  him  as  a  foreign  member 
in  1787. 

Six  is  best  remembered  for  the  self-registering 
thermometer  which  he  invented,  the  first  to 
record  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  on 
a  single  instrument.  Twentv-rtve  experimental 
forms  of  air  and  marine  thermometer  made  by 
him  have  been  preserv  ed.  For  this  invention,  and 
his  ow n  temperature  obsen adons,  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  ofthe  Royal  Societv  in  1792.  His  book  on 
these  subjects  was  published  posthumously  as 
The  Construction  and  ise  of  a  Thermometer  (i-jq^). 
Six  never  patented  his  designs.  He  sent  examples 
of  the  air  thermometer  to  friends  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  soon  after  his  death  it  was  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Societv  and  Kew  Observatorv .  V  ersions 
of  his  marine  thermometer  served  for  deep-sea 
measurements  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turv. Two  centuries  after  its  invention,  'Six's' 
remained  a  popular  house  and  garden  ther- 
mometer. 

Ml  accounts  of  Six  describe  him  as  a  compe- 
tent yet  modest  and  unassuming  man  of  great 
integrity,  and  a  devout  Christian.  With  Robert 
Deane  he  founded  and  supported  a  Sunday 
school  in  the  parish  of  Holy  Cross,  which  offered 
religious  instruction  and  taught  reading  and  sing- 
ing to  poor  children,  and  much  of  his  time  was 
devoted  to  this  cause. 

Six  married  Mary  Riquebourg  (173 3-1 801)  of 
Canterbury  on  21  Slay  1754;  they  had  four  sons, 
three  of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  one  in  1786, 
and  a  daughter.  Six  and  his  wife  are  buried  in 
Floly  Cross,  Westgate,  and  are  commemorated  in 
a  tablet  within  the  chancel. 

[Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixiii,  part  2,  1793;  Rovai 
Societv  records;  records  of  the  parish  of  St  Mildred's 
church,  Canterbury-.]  Anita  McConnell 

SLESSOR,  Mary  Mitchell  (1848-1915),  mis- 
sionary, was  born  2  December  1848  in  Gilcom- 
ston,  a  suburb  of  Aberdeen,  the  first  of  five 
daughters  and  the  second  of  seven  children  (four 
of  w  hom  reached  adulthood)  of  Robert  Slessor, 
shoemaker,  of  Buchan,  and  his  wife  Mary  Mit- 
chell, weaver,  of  Old  Meldrum.  Robert  Slessor's 
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alcoholism  lost  him  his  job,  and  in  1859  the  family 
moved  to  the  industrial  town  of  Dundee,  looking 
for  work.  Mar) ,  aged  eleven,  became  a  weaver  in 
the  textile  mills  and  the  family's  principal  bread- 
winner. She  received  some  education  at  night 
school,  but  was  largely  self-taught.  Active  in  the 
local  United  Presbyterian  church,  she  was  a 
voluntar)  teacher  at  Queen  Street  mission  and 
followed  the  activities  of  the  church  abroad.  Her 
younger  brother  John's  early  death  and  the  mis- 
sionary fenour  aroused  by  the  death  of  David 
Livingstone  [q.v.]  in  1873,  spurred  Mar\  into 
applying  for  work  further  afield.  Accepted  by  the 
Foreign  Mission  Board  as  a  teacher  in  Duke 
Town,  Calabar,  in  August  1876  she  sailed  for 
West  Africa,  never  before  having  left  Scodand. 

Quickly  picking  up  the  Efik  language  and 
immersing  herself  in  w  ork  amongst  the  w  omen, 
Man,  applied  for  a  remote  station  where  she 
could  live  frugally  and  send  more  of  her  £60 
salar)  to  her  family  in  Scotland.  Her  move  three 
miles  up  river  to  Old  Town  was  the  first  step  in  a 
gradual  journey  into  the  district  of  Okoyong  and 
away  from  European  setdement  on  the  coast. 
When  her  mother  and  her  beloved  sister  Janie 
died  in  1886,  Man,''s  last  links  with  home  were 
broken:  'Heaven  is  now  nearer  to  me  than 
Britain,'  she  wrote.  Moving  still  further  inland, 
she  dispensed  with  the  trappings  of  the  colonial 
lifestyle — she  drank  unboiled  water,  used  no 
mosquito-net,  walked  barefoot,  and  even  went 
without  the  indispensable  hat.  Visitors  com- 
mented upon  the  tiny  Scotswoman's  sunburnt 
face  and  unkempt  appearance.  When  the  traveller 
iVlar)  Kingsley  [q.v.]  visited  her  at  Ekcnge  in 
1895,  she  found  Miss  Slessor  'has  lost  most  of 
her  missionar>-  ideas  and  bullies  the  native  chiefs 
in  their  own  tongue  .  .  .  and  is  regarded  by  the 
other  missionaries  as  mad  and  dangerous'.  Her 
insistence  on  setting  up  lone  stations  cut  off  from 
the  central  missionar)  settlement  led  her  into 
conflict  with  the  authorities,  who  often  thwarted 
her  persistent  applications  to  go  further  'up- 
country'. 

In  1 89 1  she  was  briefly  engaged  to  Charles 
Morrison,  a  Scottish  missionary  teacher  at  Duke 
Town  eighteen  years  her  junior,  but  when  the 
Mission  Board  refused  to  allow  him  to  join  her  in 
Okoyong,  the  relationship  was  broken  off  I  ler 
family  became  the  twins  she  adopted,  whose  lives 
were  in  danger  through  local  belief  that  twin 
births  were  the  result  of  a  coupling  with  evil 
spirits.  Anxious  about  leaving  'my  bairns'  when 
she  vi.sitcd  Britain,  she  began  to  take  them  with 
her,  first  bringing  Alim  ilso  to  Dundee  in  1883, 
where  the  .six-month-old  baby  was  christened 
Janic  Slcs.sor. 

In  1892  she  was  appointed  vice-consul  in 
Okoyong,  presiding  f)ver  the  native  court,  and 
later  (1U05)  vice-president  of  Ikot  Ohong  native 
court.  A  natural  meddler  with  an  iron  will,  the 


role  of  magistrate  suited  her  well.  Even  after  her 
resignation,  she  continued  to  petition  the  district 
officer  concerning  injustices  and  disputes, 
particularly  on  behalf  of  the  women  for  whose 
rights  she  continually  campaigned.  It  is  said  that 
no  woman  lost  a  case  while  Man.  Slessor  was 
presiding. 

A  heroine  of  popular  culture  in  Britain  and 
heralded  as  'the  White  Queen  of  Okoyong',  she 
was  shy  of  the  publicity  greeting  her  infrequent 
\isits  to  her  homeland  and  only  reluctantly  agreed 
to  lecture  to  raise  money  and  consciousness  for 
pioneer  missionary,'  work.  By  1907  rheumatoid 
arthritis  had  almost  crippled  her  and  she  suffered 
long  periods  of  inactivit}-,  but  refused  either  to 
move  to  the  comfort  of  Duke  Town  or  to  return  to 
Britain.  In  1913  she  received  the  order  of  St  John 
of  Jerusalem.  She  died  13  January-  191 5  and  was 
buried  in  Calabar. 

[\V.  P.  Lix'mgsXone,  Mar)'  Slessor  of  Calahar,  PioneerMis- 
sionar}',  191 5;  Carol  Christian  and  Gladys  Plummer, 
God  and  One  Redhead,  1970;  Mary  Slessor  papers  in 
Dundee  Citv  Museum  and  in  the  National  Archives, 
Ibadan,  Nigeria.)  D.  J.  Birkf.tt 

SLINGSBY,  William  Cecil  (1849-1929),  moun- 
taineer, was  born  25  May  1849  in  Bell  Busk  near 
Gargrave,  Yorkshire,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  two  daughters  of  William 
Slingsby,  mill  owner  of  Carleton-in-Craven,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Isaac  Dewhurst 
of  Skipton.  He  was  educated  at  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege. On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father's 
cotton  mill  at  Carleton-in-Craven,  where  he  later 
became  a  partner;  he  retired  in  1906. 

Slingsby  first  visited  Norway  in  1872  and  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  in  a  country  with  whose 
inhabitants  he  had  almost  everything  in  common; 
where  the  language  was  familiar  to  him  from  the 
vocabulary  suniving  in  the  ^ orkshire  dales,  and 
where  the  temperament  and  customs  were  akin  to 
his  own.  In  their  turn  the  Nonvcgians  accepted 
him  as  one  of  themselves;  it  was  they  who  named 
him  the  'father  of  Nonvegian  mountaineering'. 
Crossing  the  Jolunheim  in  1872  he  had  seen 
Store  Skagastiilstind,  the  Matterhorn  of  the 
northern  Alps,  and  resolved  to  make  its  first 
ascent.  On  21  July  1876,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Emmanuel  Mohn  and  Knut  I-ykken,  he 
attacked  the  mountain  up  the  steep  glacier  later 
known  as  the  Slingsbybrae,  reaching  the  col 
under  the  final  rock  pillar;  there  the  Nonvcgians 
refused  to  go  on,  considering  the  peak  inaccess- 
ible. Slingsby  climbed  on  and  reached  the  summit 
alone.  1  le  made  over  fifty  first  ascents  ol  peaks 
between  the Jotunheim  and  the  North  Cape.  Ik- 
was  the  first  to  recommend  skiing  as  a  sport  to  the 
Nonvcgians  themselves  and  probably  the  first 
man  to  ski  in  the  Alps. 

1  lis  book  i\onvu)',  the  Nortlieni  Phiygroinul 
(1903)  is  not  only  a  great  story  of  adventure  and 
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exploration,  but  also  a  gold-mine  of  information 
about  the  folklore  and  way  of  life  of  the  Norwe- 
gians in  their  mountain  homes.  His  enthusiasm 
was  infectious  and  the  composer  Edvard  Grieg 
was  numbered  among  his  many  friends.  In  1878 
he  first  visited  the  .Alps,  where  he  took  part  in 
several  first  ascents,  chiefly  with  A.  F.  Mummen 
[q.v.].  In  1885  he  started  cUmbing  in  the  Lake 
District,  where  his  name  is  perpetuated  in 
Slingsbv's  pinnacle  and  Slingsbv's  chimnev  on 
Scafell.' 

In  1882  Slingsby  married  Alizon,  daughter  of 
William  Farrer  Ecroyd,  .\1P  for  Preston  188 1-5, 
of  Burnley,  Lancashire.  They  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  Slingsby  died  in  St  Georges, 
Ilurstpierpoint,  Sussex,  23  August  1929. 

[Family  papers  at  Schule  Schloss  Salem,  Germany; 
\V.  C.  Slingsby,  Nonpiiy,  llie  Sortlieni  Playground,  1941 
edn.  with  introduction  by  Geoffrey  \V  inthrop  Young. | 
j.  \\  INTHROP  Vol  N(i 

SMITH,  Abel  (17 17-1788),  banker  and  mer- 
chant, was  baptized  14  March  17 17,  the  third  son 
of  Abel  Smith  and  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of 
George  Beaumont  of  Chapelthorpe,  Yorkshire. 
'Fo  a  local  mercer's  business  in  Nottingham  his 
grandfather,  Fhomas  Smith,  had  added  some 
banking  activities,  including  remittances  for  the 
excise.  Fhis  banking  activit\  was  considerably 
expanded  by  .Abel  Smith  I  and  his  brothers,  but 
Abel  Fs  own  eldest  son  (Sir  George  Smith,  baro- 
net) used  his  inheritance  to  become  a  countr> 
gentleman.  Abel  II,  a  younger  son,  was  placed  at 
fifteen  as  an  apprentice  in  a  I  lull  merchant  firm 
trading  to  the  Baltic.  .At  the  conclusion  of  his 
apprenticeship  he  became  a  partner  in  this  firm, 
thereafter  Wilberforce  &  Smith.  In  1745  he  mar- 
ried .\lar\,  daughter  of  Fhomas  Bird  of  Barton  on 
the  I  leath,  Warwickshire,  a  wealthy  silk  manufac- 
turer; her  sister  Elizabeth  was  to  marr>  his 
partner  Robert  Wilberforce,  establishing  close 
family  ties  between  the  Nottingham  and  Hull 
families. 

Abel  Smith  II  also  became  a  partner  in  his 
family's  bank  in  Nottingham,  whose  management 
he  took  over  on  his  father's  death  in  1 757.  For  the 
firm's  expanded  \olume  of  government  and  other 
remittances,  close  London  connections  were 
indispensable.  Fo  gain  them,  in  1758  Smith 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  John  Payne,  a 
London  linen-draper,  to  form  the  bank  of  Smith 
&  Payne  w  ith  offices  in  London  and  Nottingham. 
Abel  II  was  already  well  connected  in  London 
through  cousins  and  through  his  older  brother 
John,  a  London  merchant  and  director  of  both 
the  East  India  and  the  South  Sea  Companies.  As 
John  Payne  was  then  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  his  brother  Edward  a  director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Smith  &  Payne,  almost 
from  its  commencement,  was  a  prestigious  house 
that  could  attract  the  correspondence  of  other 


country-  banks  and  desirable  town  and  countn. 
business.  (The  Paynes'  connections  were  also  to 
prove  useful  in  obtaining  for  Smith  &:  Payne 
extraordinary  re-discount  facilities  at  the  Bank  of 
England.)  Abel  Smith  led  in  creating  additional 
affiliated  banks  in  Lincoln  (1775)  and  Hull 
(1784).  Despite  the  difficulties  of  wars,  these  pre- 
cociously integrated  firms  experienced  significant 
growth  during  the  last  decades  of  the  century . 

Fhe  Nottingham  bank  attracted  the  business 
of  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  as  yy  ell  as  that 
of  local  hosiery  manufacturers  and  traders. 
Fhrough  his  close  association  yvith  Henry  Clin- 
ton, second  Duke  of  Newcastle  [q.v.],  .Abel  Smith 
II  was  returned  as  MP  for  .Aldborough  (1774-8), 
and  later  sat  for  St  Ives  (1780-4)  through  the 
interest  of  Humphrey  .Mackyvorth  Praed.  He 
shared  in  a  government  victualling  contract  dur- 
ing the  .\merican  yvar,  but  broke  with  Lord  .North 
on  being  excluded  from  the  underwriting  of 
government  yvartime  loans.  He  then  supported 
\V  illiam  Pitt  the  younger,  on  yvhose  recommend- 
ation he  was  returned  by  Edward  (later  Baron) 
Eliot  [q.v.]  as  member  for  St  Germans  (1784-8). 

At  his  death,  12  July  1788,  in  addition  to  his 
partnerships  in  the  several  Smith  banks,  in 
\\  ilberforce  &  Smith,  and  in  several  other  firms, 
.\bel  Smith  II  left  extensive  land  holdings, 
particularly  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Lincoln- 
shire, a  sugar  estate  in  Jamaica,  and  £59,953.  Five 
of  his  sbc  sons  (he  had  no  daughters)  became 
.MPs.  His  son  Robert  Smith  [q.v.]  yvas  created 
first  Baron  Carrington  in  1796.  Four  of  his  sons 
became  partners  in  the  Smith  banks.  'Fhese  firms 
suryived  and  prospered  until  1902,  when  they 
merged  yyith  the  Union  Bank  yvhich  in  turn  yvas 
absorbed  by  the  National  Provincial  Bank. 

[L.  Naniier  andj.  Brooke,  The  House  of  Cummuns  1754- 
/jyo,  vol.  iii,  1964; J.  A.  S.  L.  Leighton-Boyce,  5m////j 
the  Bankers  ibyH-ig^S,  1958;  L.  S.  Pressneil,  Country' 
Banking  in  the  Industrial  Revolution,  1956.] 

Jacob  \\.  Pwcf. 

SMITH,  Benjamin  Leigh  (1828-1913),  Arctic 
explorer,  yvas  born  in  \\  hatlington,  Sussex,  12 
.March  1828,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin  Smith 
[q.v.],  .MP  for  Non\ich,  and  his  wife  .Anne  Long- 
den,  sister  of  Barbara  Leigh  Smith  Bodichon 
[q.v.],  artist  and  co-founder  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  Educated  at  the  Nonconformist 
Bruce  Castle  School,  in  1848  he  was  elected  a 
pensioner  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  he  was  a 
senior  yvrangler  in  1852.  .As  a  Nonconformist  he 
yvas  not  admitted  to  the  B.A  degree  until  1857,  the 
first  dissenter  to  be  admitted.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  the  Inner  Femple  in  1856. 

Smith  yvas  a  rich  man — his  estate  yvas  proved  at 
£1 10,891  on  his  death — and  he  travelled  yvidely. 
He  took  the  Board  of  Trade  'ticket'  to  command 
his  oyvn  ships  and  he  invented  an  instrument  for 
computing  time  at  sea.  From  1871  to  1882  he 
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sailed  in  .Arctic  waters.  In  187 1  he  took  the  yacht, 
Sampson,  to  Svalbard,  to  the  Seven  Islands, 
reaching  latitude  81°  30'  N.  In  1872  he  could  not 
get  beyond  the  north-west  capes  of  Spitsbergen. 
He  did  not  get  full  credit  for  his  oceanographic 
work  on  the  Gulf  Stream  during  his  tw  o  voyages. 
In  1878  he  tried  vainly  to  reach  Spitsbergen  but  it 
was  a  close  season. 

In  1880  he  built  the  screw  brigantine,  Eira,  of 
240/335  tons.  He  sailed  from  Peterhead,  but 
failed  to  make  Jan  .\Iayen  and  east  Greenland.  Ice 
on  the  north  coast  of  Spitsbergen  made  it  imposs- 
ible to  pass  Amsterdam  Island,  and  so  he  made 
for  Franz  Josef  Land,  discovered  only  in  1873-4, 
and  partly  mapped.  Smith  reached  May  Island  in 
August,  adding  the  south-west  coast  of  the  new- 
land  to  the  chart.  He  also  made  some  additions  to 
the  chart  of  the  east  coast  of  Spitsbergen. 

In  1 88 1  the  Eira  sailed  from  Peterhead  and 
sighted  Novaya  Zemlya  and  Franz  Josef  Land. 
On  21  August  1 88 1  Smith's  yacht  was  nipped 
between  pack  ice  and  land  floe  off  Cape  Flora, 
sinking  in  two  hours.  The  men  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany lived  in  a  makeshift  hut  for  ten  months,  and 
then  took  to  their  boats  for  the  homeward  pas- 
sage, reaching  Novaya  Zemlya,  where  they  met 
the  Hope,  commanded  by  Sir  Allen  W.  Young 
[q.v.],  who  had  been  sent  to  find  them.  The  whole 
crew  landed  safely  at  Aberdeen  at  the  end  of 
August  1882,  having  sunived  the  winter  because 
lack  of  provisions  led  them  to  live  on  fresh  meat, 
thus  avoiding  scur\y,  and  because  of  Smith's 
quiet  leadership. 

In  1 88 1  Smith  was  awarded  the  Patron's  medal 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society'  for  his  disco- 
veries. He  was  so  modest,  reticent,  and  reser\'ed 
that  his  paper  on  his  voyage  of  1880,  given  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Societ),  had  to  be  read  for 
him  by  the  secretan-.  In  1882  he  was  made  an 
honorary  fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
Smith  made  no  further  Arctic  expeditions,  but 
continued  his  interest  in  the  .Arctic  and  the  whal- 
ing trade.  He  continued  his  travels,  but  for  the 
most  part  lived  quietly  in  Sussex. 

In  1882  Smith  married  Charlotte  .Annette, 
daughter  of  Frederick  William  Sellers,  wine  mer- 
chant of  Paddington.  They  had  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  I  le  died  4  January- 19 13  in  I  lampstead 
and  was  buried  in  Urightling,  Sussex. 

(7i!ff  7ym«,6Januar>  1913;  A.  (i.  K.  Jones  in  the /Vf«5it'- 
Ox,  no.  16,  1975,  pp.  24-3 1. 1  A.  G.  E.Jones 

SMITH,  Edwin  Williams  (1876-1957),  mission- 
ary and  anthropologist,  was  born  7  September 
1876  in  Aliwal  .North,  (iape  Colony,  where  his 
father,  the  Revd  John  Smith  (later  president  of 
the  Primilive  .Methodist  (Church)  was  sening  as  a 
mLssionary .  I  le  was  one  of  Hvc  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  He  completed  his  education  at  KImtield 
College,  York,  and  returned  to  southern  Africa  in 
1898   a.s   a   mission   teacher  of  the    Primitive 


Methodist  Church,  first  in  Basutoland  and  then 
(from  1902)  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  he 
established  Kasenga  mission.  Apart  from  his 
evangelistic  work.  Smith  made  significant 
linguistic  studies  and  in  1920  published  (with 
Captain  A.  M.  Dale)  a  classic  ethnography.  The 
Ila-speaking  Peoples  of  Northern  Rhodesia. 

Returning  to  Europe  in  191 5,  Smith  serxed  for 
a  year  as  a  militan,'  chaplain  in  France  before  join- 
ing the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  first  as 
its  secretary  in  Rome  and  then  in  other  capacities, 
rising  to  be  its  editorial  superintendent  (1933-9). 
During  these  years,  when  social  and  educational 
policy  became  important  concerns  of  colonial 
administration  in  .Africa,  he  emerged  as  an  articu- 
late spokesman  of  what  might  be  called  'the  pro- 
gressive missionary  outlook'.  Smith  strongly 
supported  the  work  of  the  Phelps-Stokes  com- 
missions on  African  education  in  1920-4,  and  the 
foundation  of  the  International  .African  Institute 
in  1926.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  epochal 
missionary  conference  at  Le  Zoute,  on  which  he 
based  his  study.  The  Christian  Mission  in  Africa 
(1926). 

Smith's  most  influential  book.  The  Golden  Stool 
(1926),  which  went  through  five  impressions  in  its 
first  year,  addressed  the  issue  of 'culture  contact' 
in  Africa.  Its  theme  of 'the  disintegration  of  Afri- 
can social  life'  pointed  to  a  concept  of  applied 
anthropology — 'a  dynamic  science  of  man  in  the 
service  of  Africa' — which  Smith  was  to  advocate 
over  the  next  two  decades.  Other  writings  of  his 
later  years  spoke  more  of  the  missionary  in  him: 
the  influential  symposium  he  edited,. ^(/r/VwH  Ideas 
of  God  (1950),  and  a  series  of  missionary  bio- 
graphies, of  Robert  .Moffat  [q.v.]  (1925),  the 
Mabilles  of  Basutoland  (1939),  Lindley  of  Natal 
(1949),  and  Price  of  Bechuanaland  (1957).  His 
Aggre)'  of  Africa  (1929),  a  study  of  a  leading  Afri- 
can educator  in  the  Gold  Coast,  is  perhaps  the 
best  expression  of  his  Christian,  liberal,  and 
multiracial  ideals. 

Smith  was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  for  1933-5.  ^^^  was 
awarded  the  Rivers  memorial  medal  in  193 1  and 
the  silver  medal  of  the  Royal  African  Society  in 
1939;  he  gave  the  Frazer  lecture  in  1946  and  the 
Henry  Myers  lecture  in  1952.  During  1939-44 
he  spent  several  years  teaching  in  North  America, 
at  I  lartford  Seminary  and  at  Fisk  University,  and 
he  received  an  honorary  DD  from  Wesley  Col- 
lege, Winnipeg. 

The  variety  of  Smith's  endeavours  was 
informed  by  a  vision  of  great  coherence  and  sim- 
plicity. Tolerance  and  generosity  were  the  key- 
notes of  his  relations  with  his  colleagues  and 
younger  associates.  In  1899  he  married  Julia, 
daughter  of  James  I'itch  of  l\'asenhall,  Suffolk. 
They  had  one  daughter.  I  le  lived  in  retirement  in 
Deal,  Kent.  He  died  in  N'ictoria  Hospital,  Deal, 
23  December  1957. 
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[I.  Schapera  in  Alan,  vol.  lix,  1959,  p.  213;  D.  Forde  in 
Africa,  vol.  xwiii,  1958,  pp.  93-4;  Alders^ale  Primitive 
Methodist  Magazine,  1915-26,  passim;  Minutes  uf  the 
Annual  Conference  uf  the  Methodist  Church,   1958,  pp. 

182-3.]  J.  D.  V.Pkf.i. 

SMITH,  Elizabeth  (i  776-1 806),  scholar  and 
translator,  was  born  27  December  1776  at  Burn 
1  lall,  near  Durham,  the  second  child  and  eldest 
daughter  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  three 
daughters  of  George  Smith,  banker,  and  his  wife 
Julia,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Richard  Mott 
of  Carlton,  Suffolk.  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith  [q.v.] 
was  her  brother.  1  ler  extensive  learning  was 
acquired  in  spite  of  many  disruptions  in  her  Ufe. 
In  June  1785  the  family  moved  to  Piercefield 
Park,  near  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire;  but  when 
her  father's  business  collapsed  after  the  declar- 
ation of  war  by  France  (i  February  1793),  the 
family  and  their  valuable  librar\  were  broken  up. 
In  1794  her  father  took  a  commission  in  the  army, 
ser\ing  for  some  years  in  Ireland.  For  a  few 
months  in  1796  she  and  her  mother  joined  her 
father  in  Sligo;  here  she  studied  the  Irish 
language.  In  summer  1799  they  moved  to  Balli- 
tor,  county  Kildare,  where  she  had  access  to  a 
good  libran,.  Until  they  mo\ed  to  Coniston  in 
1 80 1  she  did  not  have  a  settled  home,  spending 
much  of  her  time  visiting  friends  in  London, 
Shirley,  and  Bath. 

Aside  from  a  go\  erness  who  taught  her  French 
and  a  little  Italian,  from  six  to  eight  and  again 
from  ten  to  tweh e  years  of  age,  she  was  largeh 
self-taught.  In  1789  Elizabeth  Smith  became 
governess  to  her  siblings  and  began  an  influential 
friendship  with  Henrietta  Maria  Bowdler  |q.v.]. 
In  1794  she  began  learning  .Arabic  and  Persian 
from  her  brother's  oriental  dictionarx;  in  1796 
she  studied  I  lebrew  from  a  Bible  belonging  to 
Henrietta  Bowdler's  mother.  Between  1795  and 
1 799  she  learned  Spanish,  German,  Arabic,  Per- 
sian, Greek,  Latin,  I  lebrew ,  some  Syriac,  and 
Erse  as  well  as  music,  mathematics,  and  astro- 
nomy. 

Henrietta  Bowdler  visited  Coniston  in  1802, 
introducing  Smith  to  Elizabeth  Hamilton  [q.v.] 
who  much  admired  her.  In  1803  she  completed 
her  translation  of  Job,  and  was  encouraged  to 
translate  the  Klopstock  memoirs  for  publication. 
She  dreaded  being  called  a  learned  lady:  her 
mother  said  that  'she  was  a  living  librarv;  but 
locked  up,  except  to  a  chosen  few.'  1  lannah  More 
[q.\.)  in  Coelehs  in  Search  of  a  IMJe  (1804)  praised 
her  acquirements,  which  were  'beautifulh 
shaded,  by  the  gentle  exercise  of  ever\  domestic 
virtue'. 

After  Elizabeth  Smith's  death  Bowdler  pub- 
lished Fragments  in  Prose  and  I  mt'  (i  808),  a  selec- 
tion of  Smith's  works  interspersed  with  an 
account  of  her  life;  it  ran  into  many  editions.  The 
poems,  some  in  imitation  of  Ossian,  are  graceful 
if  unremarkable  and  her  reflections  conventional 


but  lively.  It  is  in  her  flowing  translations  and 
philological  work  that  she  shines.  Also  published 
from  her  papers  were  Memoirs  of  Frederick  and 
Margaret  Klopstock  (1808);  her  translation  of  Job 
(18 10),  edited  by  Francis  Randolph  [q.v.];  and.-i 
Vocabular)',  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Persian,  edited  by 
John  Frederick  Lsko,  vicar  of  Orsett,  Essex,  who 
supplied  'A  Praxis  on  the  Arabic  Alphabet' 
(1814).  Lsko  thought  this  the  hrst  systematic  col- 
lation of  these  languages.  Selections  from  her 
didactic  writings  appeared  in  The  Lady 's  Monitor 
(1828). 

Catching    cold    in    1805,    she    never    fully 
recovered.  She  died  7  August  1806  in  Coniston. 

[Elizabeth  Smith,  Fragments  in  Prose  and  lerse,  1808; 
A.  K..  Klwood,  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  England, 
vol.  ii,  1843;  Janet  Todd  (ed.),.-/  Diclionar\'  of  British  and 
American  Women  iVrilers,  1984;  Durham  Count)  Record 
Oftite.]  J I  on  H  I  Iaw  lkv 

SMITH,  Francis  (1672-1738),  architect  and 
builder,  was  baptized  4  January  1672  in  Tetten- 
hall,  Staffordshire,  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons 
of  Francis  Smith,  a  bricklayer  of  Tettenhall,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Hitchins.  He  was  trained  as  a 
mason,  and  in  1697  he  and  his  brother  William 
contracted  to  rebuild  the  nave  and  tower  of  St 
Mar>'s  church,  Warwick,  which  had  been  des- 
troyed in  the  great  fire  of  1694,  to  the  design  of 
Sir  V\ illiam  U'ilson.  7'he  work  was  carried  out 
between  1698  and  1704,  and  during  the  course  of 
it  Francis  settled  in  the  town,  with  which,  as 
'Smith  of  Warwick',  he  is  particularly  associated. 
Subsequently,  continuing  on  occasion  to  work 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  he  developed  a 
business  w  hich  made  him  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  such  craft-based  figures  in  English  his- 
tor\.  The  rebuilding  of  the  town  of  \\  arwick  after 
the  fire  presumably  provided  him  with  an  initial 
opportunit),  and  he  was  later  responsible  for  a 
further  group  of  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings; but  the  predominant  element  in  his  practice 
w  as  the  building  of  countrv  houses  for  the  mid- 
lands gentr\ .  Oi  these  he  produced  a  remarkably 
large  number,  in  almost  all  the  counties  of  the 
region,  becoming  unrivalled  as  the  leading  master 
builder  there  and  establishing  a  reputation  which 
extended  well  beyond  it.  .As  early  as  1707  Hugh, 
first  Earl  of  Cholmondeley  [q.v.],  w  as  advised  by  a 
sur\eyor  in  London  that  the^^Smiths  did  a  'great 
deal  pf  busness  in  the  Contr>\nd  they  have  done 
a  great  d^l  Qf  work  thearabout  &  in  \\  arwick  you 
may  easy  hear  of  them';  and  when  in  the  1730s 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  .Marlborough  [q.v.],  was 
building  a  house  as  far  away  as  \\  imbledon,  Sur- 
rey, she  stipulated  that  'Mr.  Smith  of  Warwick- 
shire the  Builder  ma\  be  employed  to  make 
Contracts  and  to  Measure  the  Work  and  to  doe 
everv  thing  in  his  W  ay  that  is  necessarv  to  Com- 
pleat  the  Work  as  far  as  the  Distance  he  is  at  will 
give  him  leave  to  do.' 
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The  scope  of  the  operation  which  enabled 
Smith  to  achieve  this  position  was  complex  and 
wide-ranging.  Its  basis  appears  to  have  been  that, 
although  himself  a  master  of  one  building  trade 
only,  like  other  leading  master  builders  of  the 
period  he  was  prepared  to  build  a  whole  house  'by 
the  great',  performing  the  masonn.  himself  and 
subcontracting  the  work  of  the  other  trades;  and 
he  evidently  built  up  a  team  of  craftsman  associ- 
ates— joiners,  carpenters,  painters,  plasterers — 
whom  he  called  upon  regularly  in  these  circum- 
stances. In  addition,  he  acted  as  a  supplier  of  set- 
piece  marble  masonr\  works  such  as  chimney- 
pieces  and,  occasionally,  funeran  monuments, 
and  there  is  some  evidence  that  he  also  dealt  in 
timber.  As  for  the  actual  designs,  both  he  and  his 
brother  normally  provided  these  themselves,  but 
sometimes  he  continued  the  practice  of  contract- 
ing to  build  to  those  of  other  architects:  the  prin- 
cipal examples  of  this  are  Heythrop  House, 
Oxfordshire  (1705-8),  designed  by  Thomas 
.Archer  [q.v.],  and  a  number  of  buildings  by  James 
Gibbs  [q.v.],  notably  Ditchley  House,  Oxford- 
shire ( 1 720-1)  and  All  Saints  church,  Derby 
(1723-5,  later  the  cathedral) — although  in  both 
cases  he  appears  to  have  had  some  influence  on 
the  design  as  well.  Ver>'  occasionally  he  also  made 
designs  to  be  carried  out  by  others — and  if  acting 
in  an  architect's  super\isor\  capacity^  only  he 
w  ould  charge  the  5  per  cent  fee  which  was  normal 
at  the  time — while  at  Ditchley  he  was,  remark- 
ably, employed  as  both  'sur\  eyor',  receiving  his  5 
per  cent,  and  mason  contractor.  Whatever  role  he 
was  playing,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  founda- 
tion of  his  success  was  a  reputation  for  honesty 
and  reliabilit) .  Lord  Cholmondeley's  correspon- 
dent referred  to  the  Smiths  as  'ver>  good  Work- 
men', and  when  P'rancis  died  in  1738  Sir 
Edmund  Isham  of  Lamport,  Northamptonshire, 
lamented  the  loss  of  'our  honest  Builder  .\lr. 
Smith  of  \V  arwick'. 

W  hat  in  general  cannot  be  claimed  for  him  is  a 
specially  high  level  of  distinction  as  a  designer. 
His  houses  are  always  monuments  of  excellent 
craftsmanship,  but  as  one  eighteenth-centun.  cri- 
tic who  had  seen  a  number  of  them  obser\'ed, 
although  'all  of  them  [are)  convenient  and  hand- 
some .  .  .  there  is  a  great  sameness  in  the  plans, 
which  proves  he  had  but  little  invention'.  I  lis 
typical  product  is  a  three-storeyed  rectangular 
block,  which  represents  in  essence  the  standard 
late  seventeenth-century  'double  pile'  brought  up 
to  date  by  the  replacement  of  the  hipped  roof  of 
the  latter  by  an  attic  storey  and  crowning  parapet. 
A  repertoire  of  ornament  of  a  vernacular  baroque 
character  is  applied  with  varying  degrees  of 
rcslraint,  while  the  interiors,  usually  arranged 
with  the  hall  and  saloon  across  the  centre  and  ihe 
staircase  lo  one  side,  are  enriched  with  tine 
joiner)  and  plaster-work  but  little  in  the  way 
of.<kpatial  incident.  i-Aamplcs  among  the  many 


are  Buntingsdale  Hall  (1721),  Davenport 
Hall  (1726),  Kinlet  Hall  (1727-9),  and  probably 
Mawley  Hall  (1730),  all  in  Shropshire.  Of  the 
relatively  few  exceptions  to  the  pattern  two  which 
call  for  mention  are  Chicheley  Hall,  Buck- 
inghamshire (17 1 9-21),  and  Sutton  Scarsdale, 
Derbyshire  (begun  1724):  the  exotic  faqade  of  the 
former  probably  owes  more  to  the  taste  of  the 
patron.  Sir  John  Chester,  than  to  Smith's  own 
devising;  but  Sutton  Scarsdale,  in  part  evidently 
inspired  by  Gibbs's  unexecuted  design  of  1721 
for  the  university  buildings  at  Cambridge,  is  his 
finest  work,  a  wholly  convincing  essay  in  the  her- 
oic grand  manner,  in  which  the  giant  Corinthian 
order  is  handled  with  total  assurance. 

Smith  suffered  periodically  from  gout — in 
1720  he  wrote  that  the  drawing  of  a  sketch  'at  this 
time  has  occasioned  me  to  make  many  a  wry  face 
by  reason  I  could  neither  sit  nor  stand  to  do  it' — 
and  in  his  later  years  he  put  on  weight:  'It  is 
unlucky  that  Mr.  Smith  is  grown  so  unweildy,' 
commented  Dr  George  Clarke  [q.v.]  of  .'\11  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  in  1730.  He  bought  a  country- 
estate  at  Knowle,  Warwickshire,  for  £10,000  and 
he  twice  sened  as  mayor  of  Warwick,  in  1 7 1 3-1 4 
and  1728-9. 

In  1702  he  married  Anne  Lea,  a  native  of  War- 
wick: they  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  but 
only  two  of  the  sons  sur\ived  their  father.  Of 
these  the  elder,  William  (1705- 1747) — to  whom 
he  left  'all  my  stock  of  Marble  and  Timber  ...  in 
my  Marble  Yard  in  Warwick' — continued  in  his 
father's  business  and  built  some  more  country 
houses  in  the  midlands.  Smith  was  buried  in 
Warwick  9  April  1738. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,.-^  Biugraplikal  Dictionary  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978,  and  'Francis  Smith  of  Warwick', 
Wanvickshire  Histor\\  vol.  ii  (2),  1972-3;  A.  Gomme, 
'Architects  and  Craftsmen  at  Ditchley',  Architectural 
History,  vol.  x.vxii,  1989.I  Pkifr  I.kach 

SMITH,  Frederick  John  Jcrv'is-  (1848-1911), 
inventor    and     physicist.     [See    JERVIS-SMITH, 

FREDERICK  JOHN.] 

SMITH,  Frederick  Winston  Fumeaux,  second 
E.ARi.  OF  Birkenhead  (1907-1975),  biographer, 
was  born  7  December  1907  at  70  Lcclcston 
Square,  London,  the  only  son  and  second  of 
three  children  of  Frederick  Kdwin  Smith  [q.v.], 
known  always  as  'Fl,',  who  became  in  1922  first 
Larl  of  Birkenhead,  and  his  wife  .Margaret  Elea- 
nor, second  daughter  of  the  Revd  1  lenry  Fur- 
neaux,  fellow  of  (j)rpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 
'Freddie',  as  he  was  called,  was  a  godson  of  his 
father's  closest  friend,  (Sir)  Winston  Churchill. 
I  le  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  was  elected 
president  ot  'Pop'  and  won  the  Rosebery  history 
prize,  and  at  Christ  (ihurch,  Oxford,  where  he 
played  tennis,  squash,  and  lives  for  the  university. 
I  le  obtained  a  second  class  in  iiiodeni  iiistory  in 
1931.  His  lather  was  a  powerful  and  di)!iiinant 
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figure.  Although  devoted  to  his  family  and  always 
kind  to  them,  he  expected  and  strongly  pressed 
his  only  son  to  follow  the  legal  and  political  career 
in  which  he  had  been  such  a  brilliant  success. 
Freddie's  talents  did  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
Although  he  inherited  F'E's  dark,  almost  satur- 
nine good  looks  and  something  of  his  addiction  to 
alcohol,  which  he  later  overcame,  he  had  neither 
his  father's  gift  of  orator>  nor  his  boundless 
energy.  He  preferred  literature  to  law  and  bio- 
graphy to  politics. 

In  1930  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  to  an 
alarming  load  of  debt.  Although  devoted  to  his 
father's  memory  he  always  resented  his  extrava- 
gance and  improvidence.  He  wrote  his  father's 
life  in  two  volumes  (1933  and  1935)  and  pro- 
duced a  revised  version,  F.  E.  (1959).  He  fol- 
lowed this  in  1938  with  an  unmemorable  life  of 
Thomas  VVentworth,  first  Earl  of  Strafford  [q.v.]. 
He  was  much  better  about  people  whom  he  knew, 
and  the  seventeenth  centur\'  is  a  minefield  for 
amateur  historians. 

In  1935  he  married  Sheila,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Ewart  Berry,  first  Viscount  Camrose  [q.\.], 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  A  year  later  his 
sister  Pamela,  later  a  great  political  hostess,  mar- 
ried Camrose's  second  son,  Michael  (later  Baron 
Hartwell).  Birkenhead's  marriage  (of  which  there 
were  a  son  and  a  daughter)  put  his  finances  and 
the  succession  to  Charlton,  near  Banbur\,  his 
father's  beloved  country  house,  on  to  a  secure 
basis.  The  place  became  after  World  War  II  a 
notable  social  centre  for  (suitably  selected)  mem- 
bers of  the  literary,  academic,  and  political 
worlds.  The  memon.  of  the  Birkenheads'  hospi- 
tality will  not  readily  vanish  from  the  minds  of  its 
recipients. 

Birkenhead,  after  a  spell  in  the  Oxford  Yeo- 
mann,',  became  attached  to  the  British  militarv 
mission  to  the  Yugoslav  partisans  in  1944-5, 
along  with  Randolph  Churchill  and  Evelyn 
Waugh  [qq.v.|.  There  are  many  anecdotes  about 
this  ill-assorted  trio,  some  recounted  by  Birken- 
head himself  in  his  chapter  in  Evelyn  Waugh  and 
his  World  (1973,  ed.  D.  Pr>ce-Jones).  After  the 
war  Birkenhead  made  biography  his  main  occu- 
pation despite  a  major  set-back.  His  plan,  with 
the  apparent  co-operation  of  the  heiress  and 
owner  of  the  papers,  was  to  write  a  life  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  [q.v.j,  but  he  unwisely  signed  a  contract 
with  her  (iVIrs  Bambridge)  which  gave  her  sole 
control  over  the  book  as  a  condition  of  full  access 
to  the  family  papers.  After  three  years'  work  he 
submitted  a  draft  only  to  have  it  irrevocably 
vetoed  without  any  intelligible  reasons  given  or 
any  consideration  of  amendment.  Many  people 
read  it  in  t\pescript.  T.  S.  Eliot  [q.v.]  found  it 
'slight',  but  Sir  Roderick  Jones,  Sir  Desmond 
MacCarthy,  Sir  John  Betjeman  [qq.v.],  and  the 
author  of  this  entr\  found  her  decision  incompre- 
hensible. The  book  was  eventually  published  (as 


Rudyard  Kipling)  with  much  acclaim  in  1978,  after 
both  parties  to  the  dispute  had  died. 

Birkenhead's  next  book  was  a  most  entertain- 
ing and  vivid  memoir  (1953)  of  his  highly  eccen- 
tric novel-writing,  g}psy-loving  (she  believed 
quite  wrongly  that  the  family  had  g>psy  descent) 
elder  sister,  Eleanor.  He  then  embarked  on  the 
serious  biographies  which  made  his  name.  The 
first  was  of  Professor  F.  .\.  Lindemann,  Viscount 
Cherwell  [q.v.],  Churchill's  friend  and  scientific 
adviser.  The  Prof  in  Two  Worlds  (1961).  This  was 
followed  by  a  life  of  E.  F.  L.  Wood,  first  Earl  of 
Halifax  [q.v.],  whom  he  had  ser\ed  as  parliamen- 
tar\  private  secretar>  in  1938-9,  pubUshed  as 
Halifax  (1965).  Four  years  later  he  produced 
Walter  Monckton  (1969).  AH  three  are  models  of 
serious  'first'  official  biographies,  carefully 
researched,  admirably  written,  and  as  unlikely  to 
be  superseded  in  the  near  future  as  any  such 
books  can  be.  When  he  died  in  Oxford  10  June 
1 975  after  a  long  illness,  he  w as  engaged  on  a  bio- 
graphy of  his  famous  godfather.  It  was  published 
in  1989,  Churchill  i8j6-ig22.  The  plan  had  been 
for  his  son  (Frederick  William)  Robin  (born 
1936),  who  succeeded  as  third  earl  and  was  him- 
self the  author  of  an  excellent  life  of  William 
Wilberforce  [q.v.],  to  complete  it.  But  he  died 
suddenly  in  1985.  His  draft,  ending  in  1940,  has 
been  privately  published.  Robin  never  married 
and  the  earldom  became  extinct. 

[Works  already  quoted;  John  Campbell,  /".  E.  Smith, 
1983;  private  information;  personal  knowledge.] 

Blake 

SMITH,  John  (1825-1910),  dental  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  24  Februan  1825,  the  son  of 
John  Smith,  a  dentist  in  Ilyndford's  Close,  Edin- 
burgh. I  le  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Insti- 
tution, then  studied  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  graduated  MD  and  LRCS  in 
1847.  .After  graduating  he  travelled  to  Paris,  and 
was  there  during  the  1848  rising.  On  his  father's 
death  in  1 85 1  John  took  over  his  dental  practice  at 
12  Dundas  Street,  although  he  did  not  entirely 
forgo  his  medical  interests,  since  in  1859  he  pro- 
posed the  foundation  of  what  w  as  to  become  the 
Royal  Edinburgh  I  lospital  for  Sick  Children. 

In  1856  he  delivered  a  comprehensive  course 
of  lectures  on  the  teeth  at  the  Edinburgh  medical 
school,  the  first  such  lectures  to  be  held  in  Scot- 
land. He  was  appointed  surgeon  dentist  to  the 
Royal  Public  dispensan  (1857),  but  resigned  two 
years  later  to  establish  an  institution  devoted  to 
dental  treatment,  the  Edinburgh  Dental  Dis- 
pensan*, which  opened  in  i860.  Following  his 
representations  the  dispensar\  was  recognized  as 
a  training  centre  for  the  diploma  in  dental  surgen, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England  in 
1865.  The  Dispensar\  merged  into  the  Edin- 
burgh Dental  Hospital  and  school  in  1879,  with 
Smith,    regarded    as    the    school's    creator,    as 
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consulting  surgeon  dentist.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  dentist  in  Scotland  to  Queen 
Victoria,  a  post  he  held  until  her  death  in  1901. 

An  advocate  of  dental  education  and  the 
advance  of  the  profession,  Smith  was  a  member 
of  the  dental  reform  committee,  inaugurated  in 
1876  to  promote  the  regulation  and  professional 
education  of  dentists  in  Britain.  Elected  to  the 
representative  board  (1879)  which  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  foundation  of  the  British 
Dental  Association,  he  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  first  editorial  committee  of  the 
Journal  of  the  BD.A,  and  was  BD.A  president  in 
1884.  .As  well  as  numerous  articles,  he  published 
a  Handbook  of  Dental  Anatomy  and  Surgery'  in  1864 
(revised  1871). 

He  was  elected  a  fellow^  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  in  1861,  and  held  the 
office  of  president  in  1883-4.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  president's  committee,  and 
was  an  examiner  for  the  triple  qualification  and 
the  fellowship.  He  was  enrolled  as  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societ)  of  Edinburgh  in  1871,  and  ser\ed 
as  president  of  the  Odontochirurgical  Societ}'  of 
Scotland  188 1-3.  He  was  awarded  an  LLD  by 
Edinburgh  Universit)'  in  1884. 

Smith  had  an  amiable,  courteous,  and  consi- 
derate personalit} ,  and  was  gifted  in  various  fields 
other  than  dentistr}.  He  wrote  numerous  songs, 
many  of  a  medical  nature,  dramatized  Waverle)'  by 
(Sir)  W  alter  Scott  [q.v.],  and  wrote  three  success- 
ful pantomimes  which  were  produced  at  the 
Edinburgh  Theatre  Royal.  He  was  a  talented 
painter,  and  enjoyed  angling  and  shooting.  He 
was  a  Consenative,  and  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1853  he  married  Elizabeth  Marjor\, 
daughter  of  Dr  Peters  of  Arbroath;  they  had  three 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in  Edinburgh  1 5 
April  1910. 

[Obituaries  in  Journal  of  the  British  Dental  Association, 
vol.  xxxi,  1910,  pp.  388-93,  and  British  Journal  of  Denial 
Science,  vol.  liii,  19 10,  pp.  430-1;  J.  M.  Campbell,  'John 
Smith',  British  Dental  Journal,  vol.  ci,  1956,  pp.  33-40.) 
.\1argaiu-.t  a.  Clf.nnf.tt 

SMITH,  John  Frederick  (1804/5- 1890),  novel- 
ist, was  the  son  of  (leorge  Smith,  manager  of  the 
Norwich  Theatre  circuit.  'The  date  and  place  of 
his  birth,  and  the  early  years  of  his  Bohemian 
adult  life,  remain  obscure,  although  it  is  known 
that  he  worked  as  an  actor  in  England  and  trav- 
elled widely  on  the  Continent.  Partly  educated  by 
a  Jesuit,  he  spent  some  years  in  Rome,  and  ren- 
dered senites  to  Pope  (iregor\  XV'I,  but  later  he 
left  the  Roman  Catholic  (Church. 

1  laving  previously  written  some  plays  and  two 
novels — The  Jesuit  (1H32)  and  Ihe  Prelate 
(l840)^his  break  came  when  he  returned  (rom  a 
continental  tour  in  1H49  to  write  for  the  London 
Journal.  Smith  rai.sed  \hv  JoumaPs  circulation  to 


100,000  copies  that  year,  first  with  his  short  story 
'Marianne,  a  'Tale  of  the  Temple'  and  then  with 
instalments  of  his  most  ambitious  novel,  Stanfield 
Hall.  Subsequently  published  as  a  three-decker 
(1888-9),  the  novel  traces  the  fortunes  of  the 
Stanfield  family  from  the  middle  ages  to  the 
Restoration,  and  combines  historical  romance, 
influenced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  [q.v.],  with  ana- 
chronistic treatment  of  Victorian  inventions.  yVJ/«- 
nigrey  (185 1-2),  illustrated  by  (Sir)  John  Gilbert 
[q.v.],  is  said  to  have  increased  sales  of  the  London 
Journal  to  half  a  million  copies,  for  which  news- 
agents had  to  send  special  wagons  to  the  station. 

Other  novels  include  Amy  Laivrettce,  the  Free- 
mason's Daughter  (185 1),  Woman  and  her  Master 
(1854),  The  City  Banker  (1856),  Milly  Mogue 
(1859),  Warp  and  Weft  (1863),  and  Sir  Bernard 
Gaston  (1867).  When  Smith  was  enticed  away  to 
CasselVs  Illustrated  Family  Paper  m  1855  he  ended 
his  current  stor>  by  blowing  up  all  the  main 
characters  on  a  \lississippi  steamboat.  He 
returned  to  the  London  Journal,  however,  ten 
years  later. 

Smith's  habit  was  to  write  in  the  printing  office 
itself  He  would  closet  himself  with  a  botde  of 
port  and  a  cigar  or  pipe,  read  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious instalment,  and  then  write  the  next,  drawing 
his  fee  when  he  handed  over  the  text.  I  le  raised 
the  tension  from  episode  to  episode  undl  the  mill 
girls  of  the  north  and  midlands  had  to  buy  their 
own  copies  rather  than  waiting  to  borrow  one.  But 
neither  the  formulaic  qualit}-  of  his  fiction  (virtue, 
for  example,  is  always  rewarded)  nor  the  sensatio- 
nalist action  of  the  weekly  instalments  was  suited 
to  the  form  of  the  novel. 

Although  for  a  time  earning  the  salar>  of  a  par- 
liamentarv  under-secretar\  and  writing  thrilling 
romances  of  fashionable  life,  Smith  lived  quietly 
in  a  BloomsbuPt  lodging-house,  cut  off  from 
societ)'  through  his  deafness.  Later  in  life  he 
moved  to  America,  where  England's  most  popu- 
lar novelist  of  the  mid-nineteenth  centun,  died  in 
obscurity  and  want,  in  .March  (before  15  March) 
1890,  in  New  York.  I  le  was  unmarried. 

[ithenacuw,  15  March  1890;  Trunk  Jay,  Peeps  into  the 
Past  (extracts  from  London  Jounial),  2  vols.,  1919-21; 
Times  Literar)'  Supplement,  25  December  1930;  Louis 
James,  Piction  for  the  W  orkinii  Wan.  tHj(o--;o,  1963.) 

MlCHAKL  WHF.F.LF.R 

SMITH,  Samuel  (1765-1841),  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  was  born  in  Westminster  20 
September  1763,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  two 
daughters  and  five  sons  (one  of  whom  died 
young)  of  Samuel  Smith,  headmaster  of  West- 
minster School  from  1764  to  1788,  and  his  first 
wife  Anna  Jackson.  He  was  a  pupil  at  Westtnin- 
ster  School  from  1772,  and  (as  captain  of  the 
school)  matriculated  thence  at  Christ  Church  in 
1782;  his  college  tutors  were  John  Randolph 
|q.v.|  and  Phiiieas  Pelt,  later  his  canonical  col- 
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leagues.  Smith  himself  was  for  a  few  years  a  tutor 
at  Christ  Church,  but  in  1795  he  resigned  his  stu- 
dentship to  become  incumbent  of  Daventn  (a 
Christ  Church  living),  returning  to  Christ 
Church  as  a  canon  in  1807.  Appointments  as 
sub-dean  (1809)  and  treasurer  (18 13)  suggest 
that  he  was  early  marked  out  for  appointment  as 
dean;  this  came  in  1824,  when  he  succeeded  the 
handsome  but  incapable  C.  11.  Hall  [q.v.],  other 
candidates  being  Edmund  Goodenough,  head- 
master of  Westminster,  and  Charles  LLoyd, 
another  canon  of  Christ  Church.  Smith's  wife 
died  in  1825;  this  loss  made  him  for  some  time 
anxious  to  resign,  and  may  help  to  account  for  the 
relative  lack  of  distinction  of  his  period  of  office. 

Smith  has  been  dismissed  as  'presence  of  mind 
Smith'  from  his  alleged  remark  on  returning 
without  his  companion  from  a  disastrous  outing 
on  the  river:  'If  I  had  not  with  great  presence  of 
mind  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  boathook  both 
would  have  been  drowned,'  but  the  storv  comes 
from  Remiiiisceua's  of  Oxford  (ist  edn.  1900)  by 
William  Tuckwell,  who  in  his  second  edition 
(1907)  consigned  it  to  oblivion;  moreover,  there 
was  no  charge  of  murder.  As  dean.  Smith 
attempted  to  revert  to  the  practices  and  manners 
of  Hall's  great  predecessor  Cyril  Jackson  [q.v.j, 
but  he  lacked  the  ability  to  manage  those  with 
whom  a  dean  of  Christ  Church  had  to  deal.  He 
was  worsted  by  George  I\  in  a  tussle  over 
appointments  to  studentships;  a  riot  in  1825  led 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  transfer  his  tw  o  eldest 
sons  to  Trinitv  College,  Cambridge;  and  he  failed 
to  mobilize  chapter  and  common-room  to  achieve 
the  desired  result  in  the  by-election  following  the 
resignation  of  (Sir)  Robert  Peel  early  in  1829,  the 
lead  being  taken  by  Charles  LLoyd.  The  Revd 
Frederick  Oakeley  [q.v.],  later  a  convert  to  Rome, 
a  graduate  at  Christ  Church  while  Smith  was 
dean,  thought  him  'remarkable  for  nothing  but 
his  good  nature'  and  'the  most  irregular  and 
unpunctual  attendant'  at  college  services;  how- 
ever, 'the  moral  and  religious  state  of  Christ 
Church  . . .  was  in  a  state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment' under  Smith.  These  are  tendentious 
claims:  it  is  clear  that  men  prominent  in  the  politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical,  legal,  and  learned  life  of  later 
Victorian  England  were  admitted  to  Christ 
Church  in  Smith's  day.  Charles  Wordsworth 
came  in  1825,  \V.  K.  Hamilton  in  1826,  W.  E. 
Gladstone  and  (Sir)  Robert  Phillimore,  first  bar- 
onet, in  1828,  H.  G.  Liddell,  Robert  Scott,  and 
C.J.  (later  Earl)  Canning  in  1829  [qq.v.].  Smith 
published  nothing,  and  at  Christ  Church  he  built 
nothing. 

Smith  exchanged  the  deanerv  for  the  'golden 
stair  at  Durham  with  Thomas  Gaisford  [q.v.]  in 
1 83 1.  At  Drv  Drayton  near  Cambridge  he  had 
succeeded  his  father  as  patron  and  incumbent  in 
1808,  presented  his  own  eldest  son  Samuel  in 
1829,  and  himself  for  the  second  time  in  1831. 


Like  his  father.  Smith  was  fond  of  gambling  on 
horses,  though  with  marked  lack  of  success;  he 
shared  this  propensity  with  few  or  no  other  deans 
of  Christ  Church.  In  1803  he  married  Anne, 
daughter  of  William  Brady  of  Arcadia,  Jamaica. 
They  had  six  sons,  one  of  whom  died  young  and 
four  of  whom  became  Anglican  clergv  men,  and 
seven  daughters.  Smith  died  19  Januan,  1841  in 
Drv  Drayton,  Cambridgeshire. 
[Smith  papers  at  Cambridgeshire  Record  Office;  Christ 
Church  archives;  inscriptions  at  Drv  Drayton;  W .  R. 
Ward,  Victorian  Oxford,  1965;  L.  M.  Quiller  Couch 
(ed.),  Reminiscences  of  Oxford  b)'  Oxford  Men,  Oxford 
Historical  Societv,  vol.  xxii,  1892,  pp.  319-31.I 

J.  F.  A.  Mason 

SMITH,  Sir  Swire  (1842-1918),  textile  manu- 
facturer and  pioneer  of  technical  education,  was 
born  4  March  1842  at  a  small  house.  Wagon 
Fold,  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  the  elder  son  and 
one  of  the  four  children  of  George  Smith,  also  a 
textile  manufacturer,  and  his  wife  Mary,  of  yeo- 
man stock  but  completely  uneducated.  As  proud 
of  his  Keighley  ancestry  on  both  sides  as  he  was  of 
his  'liberal  principles',  he  claimed  that  his  ances- 
tors had  fought  at  Flodden.  He  was  educated 
locallv  at  the  National  School  and  later  at  \\  esley 
College,  Sheffield,  before  becoming  apprenticed 
to  a  wool  spinner,  John  Brigg. 

In  1862  Smith  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  subsequently  had  two  partners  at 
different  times,  the  first  the  young  W.  S.  Bright 
Maclaren,  nephew  of  John  Bright  [q.v.],  the 
second  his  own  younger  brother  Samuel.  Des- 
cribed by  his  only  biographer  as  the  'master  spin- 
ner'. Smith  was  an  active  businessman  who 
expanded  his  interests,  not  always  wisely,  across 
the  Atlantic  in  Texas  and  Florida.  I  lis  business 
career,  local  and  international,  was  eclipsed, 
however,  by  that  of  his  cousin,  Prince  Smith,  the 
Keighley  textile-machinerv  manufacturer. 

Smith  was  a  leading  figure  in  the  local  and 
national  movement  to  promote  technical  edu- 
cation, beginning  with  the  provision  of  a  new 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  Keighley  in  1870 — he 
was  secretarv  of  the  building  committee — and 
continuing,  after  a  formative  visit  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Switzerland  in  1872,  with  the  setting 
up  of  an  associated  'trade  school',  providing  tech- 
nical and  art  classes.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  the  unification  of  Ger- 
manv  Smith  had  already  calculated  that  British 
industn,  and  with  it  the  country's  future,  would 
be  jeopardized  unless  there  were  a  completely 
different  and  far  more  positive  official  approach 
to  both  technical  and  art  education.  I  le  secured 
some  West  Riding  support  tor  what  came  to  him 
to  be  a  cause,  but  his  own  town,  proud  of  its  inde- 
pendence in  educational  provision,  was  reluctant 
to  set  up  a  school  board  after  the  Education  Act  of 
1870.  V\hen  it  did  so,  Smith  was  elected  at  the 
head  of  the  poll. 
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In  1 88 1  he  was  made  a  member,  the  youngest, 
of  a  royal  commission  on  technical  education, 
chaired  by  (Sir)  Bernhard  Samuelson  [q.v.]  and 
inspired  by  the  junior  minister  charged  by  W.  E. 
Gladstone  with  education,  A.  J.  Mundella  [q.v.]. 
Few  practical  results  followed,  and  it  was  not  until 
1889  that  the  first  Technical  Instruction  Act  was 
passed.  In  the  course  of  his  continuing  campaigns 
Smith's  role  began  to  be  more  fully  appreciated, 
and  in  1898,  when  he  was  knighted,  he  received 
congratulations  from  hundreds  of  his  well- 
wishers. 

Smith  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who 
included  the  members  of  the  locally  influential 
Brigg  family,  Sir  Isaac  Holden,  first  MP  for 
Keighley,  John  Bright,  whose  free-trade  views  he 
shared  unreser\edly,  John  Morley  (Viscount 
Morley  of  Blackburn),  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  and, 
not  least,  Andrew  Carnegie  [qq.v.],  whom  he 
considered  the  most  remarkable  man  that  he  had 
ever  met.  Smith  became  a  Carnegie  trustee,  and  it 
was  thanks  to  the  association  between  the  two 
men  that  Keighley  became  the  first  town  in  Eng- 
land to  acquire  a  new  Carnegie  free  librarv'. 
Among  the  writers  who  influenced  Smith  were 
the  Lancashire  dialect  poet  Edwin  Waugh,  whose 
poems  he  liked  to  read  aloud,  and  Samuel  Smiles 
[qq.v.],  who  may  have  been  the  first  man  to  inter- 
est him  in  technical  education. 

In  191 2  Smith  was  awarded  an  honorar>  LLD 
by  Leeds  Universit},  and  in  19 14  he  became  a 
freeman  of  Keighley.  In  1915,  in  difficult  wartime 
conditions,  he  became  Liberal  MP  for  Keighley. 
He  died  unmarried  16  March  191 8  in  London. 

[Keighley  Snowden,  The  Master  Spinner,  192 1.] 

Asa  Briggs 

SMITH  or  SMYTHE,  Thomas  (1522-1591), 
merchant,  financier,  and  entrepreneur,  was  the 
second  son  of  John  Smith,  clothier  and  small 
landowner  of  Corsham,  Wiltshire,  and  his  wife 
Joan,  daughter  of  Robert  Brouncker  of  Mclk- 
sham.  Supported  by  a  small  inheritance  from  his 
father,  who  died  in  1538,  Smith  gained  his  free- 
dom of  the  Haberda.shers'  Company  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  Skinners',  the  company  of  Sir 
Andrew  Judde  [q.v.|,  a  wealthy  City  merchant 
and  Kent  landowner,  whose  daughter,  Alice,  he 
married  about  1555.  Secure  in  business  and 
society — he  was  a  .Merchant  Adventurer,  Mus- 
co\'y  merchant,  and  MP  at  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage— Smith  abandoned  a  conventional  career  in 
commerce  when  he  took  up  the  collectorship  of 
the  subsidy  on  imports  at  the  port  of  London  in 
1558.  Through  his  association  with  the  customs, 
which  earned  him  the  title  of  'customer',  Smith 
entered  the  realms  of  government  finance  and 
court  patronage  and  politics.  The  move  was 
highly  profitable,  particularly  after  the  negotiation 
ofhis  first  lease  ofthe  duties  on  imported  goods  at 
L^jndon  in  1570.  Over  eighteen  years  it  is  esti- 


mated that  the  farm  yielded  around  £50,000  net 
profit. 

Throughout  this  period  Smith  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  lord  treasurer,  William  Cecil, 
Baron  Burghley,  and  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester [qq.v.],  from  whom  Smith  subleased  the 
farm  of  the  duties  on  the  import  of  sweet  wines 
after  1573.  The  relationships  were  indeed  so 
close  that  suspicions  arose  that  Burghley,  who 
helped  Smith  to  clear  a  substantial  profit  on  an 
alum  deal  in  1578,  and  Leicester,  who  referred  in 
his  will  to  his  'great  love'  ofthe  'customer',  shared 
in  the  profits  ofthe  farm.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  [q.v.] 
was  not  alone  in  believing  that  they  were,  in  his 
words,  'pensioners  to  Customer  Smith'.  Some  of 
the  profits  ofthe  farm  were  put  into  land  in  Kent, 
where  he  added  substantially  to  properties 
acquired  through  marriage,  and  in  Wiltshire, 
where  he  built  a  fine  house  at  Corsham.  Smith 
also  invested  in  industrial  and  overseas  enter- 
prises. He  was  particularly  active  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Societies  ofthe  Mines  Royal  and  ofthe  Min- 
eral and  Battery-  Works,  either  as  manager  or  as 
lessee  of  their  rights.  By  comparison  his  interest 
in  overseas  enterprise  was  slight.  Shares  were 
bought  in  the  venture  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
[q.v.]  in  1578  and  in  the  'troublesome  voyage'  of 
Edward  Fenton  [q.v.]  in  1582,  but  the  ''Fhomas 
Smith'  [q.v.]  who  was  associated  with  the 
Roanoke  voyages  and  with  the  Levant  Company 
was  almost  certainly  his  son  and  namesake.  Mr 
Customer  Smith  did  however  acquire  a  dubious 
reputation  for  dealing  in  prize  goods. 

Smith  died  a  wealthy  man  7  June  1591.  He  was 
sur\'ived  by  Alice  and  their  six  sons  and  six 
daughters.  The  eldest  son,  John,  was  ancestor  of 
the  Lords  Strangford;  Thomas,  the  second  son, 
was  eminent  in  commerce  and  colonization. 
According  to  the  monument  erected  by  John  in 
Ashford  parish  church  his  father  had  cherished 
'the  professors  of  true  religion'  and  promoted 
literature.  The  mathematician  Thomas  I  lood 
[q.v.]  was  one  who  acknowledged  a  debt  to  Smith. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  his  lease  of  the  customs 
and  the  way  'he  presided  over  them  with  singular 
liberality  towards  those  of  higher  rank'.  Of  several 
portraits  the  finest  is  in  the  possession  of  Queens' 
College,  Cambridge. 

[S.  T.  Hindotf,  Tln'HouH'ofC.ommom  /509- 155^,  vol. 
iii,  1982;  P.  \\.  Uaslcr,  'I'lif  House  of  Commons  i^'i^'iS- 
i6o;i,  vol.  iii,  i98i;J.  I".  Wadmorc,  'Thomas  Smythe  of 
Westenharij^er,  Commonly  Called  Customer  Smvthc', 
Archaeologia  (Jtmlitina,  vol.  xvii,  1887,  pp.  193-208.] 

Brian  Diktz 

SMITH,  William  (i  790-1 847),  merchant  ser\ice 
master  and  discoverer  of  the  South  Shctlands, 
was  born  1 1  October  1790  in  Seaton  Sluice,  the 
elder  child  of  William  Smith,  joiner,  ol'  Seaton 
Sluice,  and  his  wife  Mar\  Sharpe  ol  Earsdon, 
Northumberland.  Nothing  is  known  about  his 
early  years   and   education.    I  le   was  probably 
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apprenticed  to  the  east  coast  coal  trade.  In  i8i  i 
he  became  owner  and  master  of  the  Three  Friends 
of  Blakeney,  Norfolk.  In  i8 12  he  became  master 
of  the  brig  Williams  of  Blyth,  newly  built  for  him. 
In  the  years  181 2-18  he  traded  to  Europe  and 
South  America. 

Smith  sailed  from  Buenos  Aires  in  mid- 
January  1 819.  In  rounding  Cape  Horn,  he  was 
driven  into  a  high  latitude,  and  on  19  Februar> 
1819  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  'in  latitude  62°4o'  S 
and  longitude  per  Chronometer  6o°oo'  \\'est. 
Land  or  Ice  was  discovered  ahead  bearing  SEbS 
distant  about  two  leagues,  blowing  hard  gales 
with  flying  showers  of  snow.'  I  le  named  the  place 
New  South  Britain,  a  name  later  changed  to  New 
South  Shetland.  What  he  had  seen  was  Williams 
Point  on  Livingston  Island,  a  black  promonton 
that  stood  out  from  the  ice-cap.  On  returning  to 
Valparaiso  on  11  March  18 19,  he  obtained  no 
credence — 'all  ridiculed  the  poor  man  for  his  fan- 
ciful credulity  and  his  deceptive  vision.'  On  his 
second  voyage,  in  the  winter  (May-June  1819), 
he  saw  nothing  of  New  South  Shetland.  On  his 
third  voyage,  from  Montevideo,  Smith  saw  the 
same  point  again  on  15  October  181 9,  as  well  as 
Desolation  Island.  He  took  soundings,  made  a 
landing  on  North  P'oreland  in  King  George 
Island,  where  he  took  possession,  and  examined 
the  northern  coast  of  the  islands  from  east  to 
west. 

\ le  returned  to  Valparaiso  where  Captain  \\  il- 
liam  Shirreff,  RN,  ordered  Edward  Bransheld,  a 
master  in  the  Royal  Nan ,  and  three  midshipmen 
to  accompany  Smith  to  survey  the  new  land.  On 
his  fourth  voyage  Smith  examined  the  north  and 
south  coasts  of  New  South  Shetland  and,  from  30 
Januan,'  1820,  part  of  the  .Antarctic  continent,  the 
Trinity  Peninsula.  They  had  thus  sighted  the 
continent  a  few  days  later  than  Bellingshausen's 
sighting  in  longitude  2°i5'  W.  Branstield's 
manuscript  chart  is  in  the  hydrographic  depart- 
ment of  the  .Admiralty.  Prom  this,  in  1941 
Lieutenant-Commander  R.  T.  Gould,  RN,  was 
able  to  plot  Smith's  course  in  great  detail,  round 
New  South  Shetland  and  from  Tower  Island  to 
the  South  Orkneys.  In  1821  Smith  made  a  fifth 
voyage  to  New  South  Shetland,  but  found  British 
and  American  ships  there,  killing  fur  seals,  which 
were  almost  exterminated  in  the  next  five  years. 
He  returned  to  London  with  the  Williams,  arriv- 
ing with  30,000  sealskins  worth  ;C7,500.  His 
owners  were  in  difficulties  and  he  was  bank- 
rupted. Smith  wrote  no  account  of  his  voyages  but 
in  1820,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philusuphital  Journal, 
vol.  iii,  no.  6,  pp.  367-80,  J.  Miers  wrote  '.An 
account  of  the  Discovery'  of  New  South 
Shetland',  with  a  map  of  sorts. 

In  1824  Smith  was  a  Thames  pilot,  and  his 
licence  was  later  extended  to  the  Downs.  The 
Trinity  House  records  of  the  time  describe  him  as 
5  feet  8  inches  tall,  with  black  hair  and  dark  com- 


plexion. In  1827-30  he  was  master  of  the  William 
and  Ann,  owned  by  James  Weddell  [q.v.],  in  the 
Davis  Straits  whale  fishery;  he  had  little  success 
and  did  not  go  again.  In  these  years  he  often 
changed  his  address  in  the  East  End  of  London. 
In  1838  Smith  was  rejected  for  a  place  in  the 
Trinity  House  almshouse,  being  under  age.  In 
1839  his  pilot's  licence  was  withdrawn  as  'a  pilot 
reduced  by  age  and  infirmity ',  and  he  was  super- 
annuated. Petitions  to  the  .Admiralty  for  re- 
muneration for  his  discovery  brought  nothing.  He 
died  in  May  1847  at  2  Hungerford  Street,  St 
George's  in  the  East,  London,  the  exact  date  not 
being  known.  His  estate,  valued  at  /^loo,  was  left 
to  his  wife,  Mary ,  about  whom  nothing  is  known. 
It  is  not  known  whether  they  had  any  children. 

(Northumberland  County  Record  Office;  Public 
Record  Office;  .A.  G.  E.  Jones,  'Captain  \\  illiam  Smith 
and  the  Discover\  of  New  South  Shetland',  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  cxli,  no.  3,  1975,  pp.  445-61.] 

.A.  G.  E.  Jones 

SMITH,  Sir  William  Alexander  (1854-1914), 
founder  of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  was  born  27 
October  1854  at  Pennyland  House,  near  Thurso, 
Caithness,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  three  sons 
and  a  daughter  of  David  Smith  of  Pennyland,  a 
director  of  the  Labuan  Coal  Company  in  China, 
and  his  wife  Harriet,  daughter  of  .Alexander 
Fraser,  merchant,  of  Glasgow.  He  was  educated 
at  the  local  parish  school,  the  .Miller  Institution, 
later  Thurso  .Academy,  but  little  is  known  of  his 
academic  record.  In  1868,  when  William  was 
thirteen,  his  father  died  in  China  and  so  the 
widowed  Harriet  Smith  sold  the  Pennyland  prop- 
erty and  moved  with  her  family  into  Thurso, 
accepting  the  offer  of  her  brother,  .Alexander 
Fraser,  to  take  \\  illiam  into  his  home  and  ware- 
house business  in  Glasgow.  He  soon  settled  into 
the  routine  of  prosperous,  middle-class,  Prot- 
estant business  life,  attending  VMC.A  lectures, 
revival  meetings  led  by  the  Americans  Dwight 
L.  Moody  and  Ira  D.  Sankey,  sailing  trips,  and 
soirees. 

.A  growing  estrangement  led  to  William's 
departure  from  his  uncle's  home  and  business  in 
1878  to  establish  the  exporting  firm  of  Smith, 
Smith  &  Company  with  his  younger  brother 
Donald.  A  major  factor  in  his  Free  Church 
uncle's  disapproval  of  his  nephew's  way  of  life 
was  William's  enrolment  in  the  ist  Lanarkshire 
Rifle  \'olunteers  (reaching  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  before  retiring  in  1908),  which  ran 
counter  to  Eraser's  pacifist  views.  In  1881  James 
G.  Findlay,  a  friend  and  colleague,  entered  into 
partnership  with  VV  illiam  to  form  the  firm  Smith, 
Findlay  &  Company,  dealing  in  a  variety  of 
shawls,  plaids,  and  tartans  for  export. 

William  Smith,  a  hard-pressed  Sunday-school 
teacher,  started  the  first  company  of  the 
Boys'  Brigade  on  4  October  1883  at  the  North 
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Woodside  Mission  Hall  of  the  wealdiy  College 
Free  Church  in  the  west  end  of  Glasgow.  He 
used  militan  discipline  and  drill,  acquired  in  the 
\  olunteers,  and  a  simple  uniform  of  haversack, 
belt,  and  cap,  to  instil  Christian  manliness  into 
unruly  boys.  The  BB,  a  church-based,  inter- 
denominadonal  youth  movement,  was  started 
twenty-five  years  before  the  first  Boy  Scouts 
appeared  on  the  scene. 

In  1888  Smith,  a  consciendous  and  outwardly 
austere  man,  gave  up  his  business  to  become  the 
first  full-time  secretar)  of  the  BB,  his  salarv  being 
donated  by  prominent  Scottish  businessmen. 
The  success  of  the  BB,  as  the  world's  first  volun- 
tar\  uniformed  youth  organizadon,  owed  much  to 
Smith's  dreless  stewardship  during  its  first  thirtv  - 
one  vears.  He  toured  Canada  in  1895  to  oversee 
BB  progress  at  the  invitadon  of  his  friend  and 
supporter  John  Gordon,  seventh  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen [q.v.],  the  governor-general. 

On  5  March  1884  Smith  married  Amelia  Pear- 
son, daughter  of  the  Revd  Andrew  Sutherland,  a 
former  Presbyterian  chaplain  to  the  Bridsh  army 
in  Gibraltar.  They  had  nvo  sons,  both  later  pro- 
minent in  the  BB.  Smith's  first  wife  died  in  1898 
and  eight  years  later,  in  1906,  he  married  Hannah 
Rankcn,  daughter  of  \\  illiam  Campbell,  whole- 
sale and  retail  merchant  of  Glasgow,  a  cousin  of 
the  Bridsh  prime  minister.  Sir  Henr\  Campbell- 
Banncrman.  Smith  inspected  the  United  Boys' 
Brigades  of  .America  with  her  in  1 907  but  she 
died  in  the  same  year  of  a  tragic  accident,  not  long 
after  their  return.  Smith  absented  himself  for  the 
shortest  possible  time  during  the  annual  ist  Glas- 
gow Company  camp  at  Tighnabruaich  in  July 
1909  to  receive  his  knighthood  in  London.  On  8 
May  1914  he  attended  a  meeung  of  the  BB 
executive  in  London  but  was  taken  ill  and  admit- 
ted to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  died 
10  .May  19 1 4. 

[Frederick  P.  Gibbon,  William  A.  Smith  ofrbe  Buys'  Bri- 
gade, 1934;  Roger  S.  Peacock,  Pioneerof Boyhood,  1954; 
John  Springhall  (ed.),  Brian  I'raser,  and  Michael  \  loare, 
Sun  and  Sledjast:  a  llisloty  of  Die  Boys '  Bri^^adc.  iHH^  to 
1983, 1983;  BB  archives  in  BB  headquarters,  (ilasgow.  | 

John  SpRiNCiiiAi  1 

SMYTHSON,  Robert  (1534/5-1614)  was  a 
master  mason  and  architect.  Neither  the  date  nor 
place  of  his  birth  are  known,  but,  according  to  his 
memorial  tablet  in  the  parish  church  at  Wollaton, 
Nottinghamshire,  he  was  aged  seventy-nine  when 
he  died  in  161 4.  I  lis  first  recorded  appearance  is 
at  Longlcat  i  lou.sc,  W  iltshire,  where  he  went  to 
work  for  Sir  John  Thynne  Iq.v.l  as  a  master 
mason  in  March  1568.  He  brought  with  him  his 
own  group  of  masons,  and  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  I  himphrey  Lovell,  the  queen's  master 
ma.*>on,  according  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  working  for  Sir  Francis  Knollys  |q.v.|,  prob- 
ably at  (^avcrsham  1  louse,  near  Reading. 


Smythson  stayed  at  Longleat  on  and  off  until 
1580.  Together  with  a  French  master  mason, 
Alan  Maynard,  he  was  largely  responsible  for 
remodelling  the  exterior  of  the  house,  and  for 
much  internal  detail;  in  both  cases  the  design,  as 
well  as  the  execution,  was  probably  due  to  them. 
In  1576  there  is  evidence  that  he  was  involved 
with  alterations  made  at  \\  ardour  Castle,  Wilt- 
shire, for  Sir  Matthew  Arundell.  It  may  have  been 
this  connection  that  took  him  to  Nottinghamshire 
in  1580,  to  work  for  .Arundell's  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Francis  Willoughby,  at  Wollaton  Hall.  His 
posinon  at  Wollaton  was  that  of  suncyor  of  the 
work,  rather  than  a  practising  mason.  The  sur\'iv- 
ing  building  accounts  and  his  own  drawings  make 
clear  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  execution 
and  design  of  this  remarkable  house  between 
1580  and  1588. 

Smythson  stayed  on  in  the  ser\  ice  of  the  Wil- 
loughby family,  and  was  employed  by  them  on 
administrative  and  financial  business,  as  well  as  as 
a  suneyor.  He  is  described  on  his  monument  at 
Wollaton  as  'architector  and  sur\ayor  unto  the 
most  worthy  house  of  Wollaton,  and  diverse 
others  of  great  account';  this  is  the  first  known 
occasion  on  which  he  was  called  an  architect,  a 
term  and  function  then  still  only  in  embrvo  in 
England. 

Some  150  drawings  by  Robert  and  his  son  John 
sur\ive  in  the  drawings  collection  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  They  include  an 
interesting  group  of  sur\ey  drawings  made  by 
Robert  on  a  visit  to  London  in  1611,  but  also 
many  original  designs  (some  of  them  drawings  of 
considerable  beautv),  which  supply  evidence  as  to 
a  number  of  the  'diverse  other'  houses  mentioned 
on  his  monument.  They  include  Worksop 
Manor,  Nottinghamshire  (remodelled,  <■.  1585), 
Ilardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire  (1590-7),  Burton 
Agnes,  Yorkshire  (f.i  601-10),  and  designs,  only 
partially  carried  out,  for  remodelling  Welbeck 
.Abbey,  Nottinghamshire.  The  stvlistic  evidence 
of  drawings  and  documented  buildings,  sup- 
ported by  patronage  links  and  geographical  proxi- 
mity, enable  a  number  of  other  houses  to  be 
attributed  to  him,  including  Barlborough  I  lall, 
Derbyshire;  Doddington  Hall,  Lincolnshire; 
Worksop  Manor  Lodge,  Nottinghamshire; 
Fountains  Hall,  Yorkshire;  and  Wootton  Lodge, 
Staffordshire.  There  is  no  evidence  that  at  any  of 
these  houses  Smythson  was  involved  on  the  same 
day-to-day  basis  as  at  Longleat  and  Wollaton;  his 
contribution  must  olten  have  been  limited  to  the 
provision  ol  a  set  of  plans  and  elevations,  which 
were  liable  to  alteration  at  the  whim  of  the  patron 
and  executive  craftsmen. 

Even  allowing  for  these  limitations,  Smyth- 
son's  is  the  strongest  architectural  personality  to 
have  survived  from  the  I'.li/.abethaii  and  Jacobean 
age.  This  is  partly  because  more  is  known  about 
him,  and  because  his  drawings  and  those  of  his 
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younger  contemporary  John  Thorpe  [q.v.]  (a  high 
proportion  of  which  are  suney  drawings)  are  the 
only  large  personal  collection  from  this  period  that 
still  exist,  but  it  is  also  because  of  the  distinctive 
and  remarkable  character  of  the  houses  with  which 
he  can  be  connected.  Both  his  drawings  and  the 
buildings  show  that  he  had,  for  the  Elizabethan 
period,  a  capable  grasp  of  the  language  of  classical 
ornament;  he  knew  and  used  the  works  of  Serlio, 
possibly  of  Palladio,  and  of  the  Flemish  Mannerist 
Vredeman  de  Vries,  whose  designs  were  exten- 
sively adapted  at  Wollaton.  But  his  drawings  and 
buildings  also  show  an  interest  in  the  native  Gothic 
tradition.  His  achievement  was  to  draw  on  these 
two  strains,  and  on  the  contemporary'  Elizabethan 
taste  for  the  kind  of  ingenious  conceits  known  at 
the  time  as  'devices'  to  produce  a  creative  synthe- 
sis. In  the  resulting  buildings  classical  detail  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  classical  order  can  be 
found  joined  with  dramatic  combinations  of 
towers,  bay  windows,  and  great  expanses  of  glass, 
derived  from  the  Gothic  tradition,  and  with  the 
complex  and  ingenious  plans  which  were  the 
architectural  expression  of  the  device.  Wollaton  is 
the  most  extraordinar>'  of  his  houses,  but  it  suffers 
from  an  over-abundance  of  motifs  not  unlike  the 
over-abundance  which  mars  much  Elizabethan 
literature.  Hardwick,  in  its  combination  of  high 
drama,  spatial  ingenuit),  and  classical  restraint, 
must  be  considered  his  masterpiece. 

Nothing  is  known  about  Smythson's  marriage, 
but  his  son  John  Smythson  {d.  1634)  was  working 
as  a  mason  at  Wollaton  in  1588.  He  subsequently 
pursued  a  similar  career  to  his  father's,  but  in  the 
senice  of  the  Cavendish  rather  than  the  Wil- 
loughby  family.  In  particular  he  was  closely 
involved  with  the  rebuilding  of  Bolsover  Castle, 
Derbyshire,  between  about  161 2  and  his  death; 
the  riding-school  range  there,  however,  may  be 
the  work  of  his  son,  I  Huntingdon  Smythson,  w  ho 
died  in  1648.  Smythson  himself  died  in  Wollaton 
15  October  161 4. 

[M.  Girouard,  Robert  Smythson  and  the  Elizubethan 
Country  House,  1983;  idem,  'The  Smythson  Collection  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects',  Architectural 
History',  vol.  V,  1962;  John  Summerson,  Architecture  in 
Britain,  i^jo-iSjo,  7th  edn.,  1983.I 

.Mark  Gjrou.ard 

SNELL,  Charles  (1667-1733),  writing-master, 
was  born  in  London  4  June  1667,  the  son  of  Berry 
Snell,  vintner,  and  his  wife  Winifred.  In  1675,  bv 
which  time  his  father  had  died,  he  was  admitted 
to  Christ's  Hospital  from  St  Giles,  Cripplegate; 
he  left  the  school  in  168 1  to  be  apprenticed  to  the 
writing-master,  William  Brooks,  in  the  City  of 
London.  Here  he  made  his  own  career  as  a 
writing-master;  he  also  published  books  on  book- 
keeping and  was  occasionally  employed  as  an 
auditor. 


He  became  a  bright  star  in  a  contemporary  gal- 
a.xy  of  writing-masters.  In  1694  he  published  his 
first  copybook.  The  Pen-man's  Treasury  Open'd. 
This  contained  his  first  critical  attack,  following 
the  current  practice  of  vituperation  between  writ- 
ing-masters, on  the  overelaborate  style  of  'his 
brother  Quills'.  In  1700  he  succeeded  John  Sed- 
don  [q.v.]  as  master  of  the  Sir  John  Johnson's 
Free  W  riting  School,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  thirt\ -three  years  later.  The  year  17 12  saw 
his  second  copybook,  The  Art  of  Writing  in  its 
Theory  and  Practice,  with  a  similarly  critical  pre- 
face. In  17 1 5  he  published  his  own  writing  rules, 
rigid  and  meticulous  in  form,  entitled  The  Stan- 
dard Rules  of  the  Round  and  Round-text  Hands.  This 
book  became  the  focus  of  a  notable  quarrel  with 
another  distinguished  writing-master,  John  Clark 
[q.v.],  which,  with  criticisms  and  counter- 
criticisms,  lasted  for  several  years,  incidentally 
increasing  Snell's  copybook  sales.  In  1711  he 
produced  handwriting  plates  included  in  Pen- 
manship in  its  Utmost  Beauty  and  Extent  (i  73 1),  by 
George  Bickham  [q.v.]. 

Snell  has  been  criticized  for  causing  a  decline 
in  handwriting  by  promoting  his  dull  copperplate 
style,  but  his  practice  and  teaching  of  a  simpler 
and  standardized  mode  of  handwriting  most 
effectively  met  the  needs  of  clerks  in  the  growing 
number  of  commercial  houses.  That  is  his  princi- 
pal claim  to  fame.  Snell's  wife  was  Susannah  and 
he  apparently  had  one  son.  He  died  at  his  London 
home  in  Sermon  Lane  in  1733. 
(Christ's  Hospital  Children's  Register  1669-1687, 
Guildhall  Librar>;  William  .\lassey,  The  Origin  and  Pro- 
gress of  Letters,  an  Essay  in  Two  Parts,  1763;  Ambrose 
Heal,  The  English  Writing-Masters  and  their  Copy-hooks, 
1570-1800,  193 1;  Joyce  Irene  Whalley,  English  Hand- 
writing, iS40-iSs3,  1969;  Donald  Jackson,  The  Story  of 
Writing,  \c)^i.\  Patrjck  Nairne 

SOBHUZA  II,  Ngwenyama  ('the  lion')  (1899- 
1982),  king  of  Swaziland,  was  born  in  Zombodze, 
Swaziland,  22  July  1899,  one  of  a  large  family 
born  to  his  predecessor.  King  Ngwane  V 
('Bhuna')  and  Lomawa  Ndwandwe,  the  mon- 
arch's chief  wife.  His  father  died  a  few  months 
after  his  birth  and  his  grandmother  then  ruled  as 
regent.  He  was  educated  at  Zombodze  primar>' 
school  and  at  the  Lovedale  Institute  in  South 
Africa  before  assuming  the  Swazi  throne  as  para- 
mount chief  at  the  age  of  twent>-two  in  1921. 
Like  his  predecessor,  Sobhuza  took  many  wives 
and  the  precise  number  of  his  offspring,  esti- 
mated at  some  500,  is  unknown. 

Throughout  his  long  reign,  Sobhuza  presided 
over  the  transformation  of  his  countr>'  from 
British  protectorate  to  independent  statehood 
within  the  Commonwealth.  His  sun  ival  as  a  tra- 
ditional monarch  was  exceptional  in  a  period 
when,  elsewhere  in  Africa,  tribal  authority  was 
denigrated  and  often  pushed  aside  as  an  antique 
obstacle    to    the    path    of   modernization    and 
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national  self-determination.  Sobhuza,  however, 
possessed  political  skills  in  abundance  and  he 
cunningly  blended  appeal  to  tribal  custom  with  a 
capacity  to  manage  economic  and  social  change 
for  his  kingdom  without  weakening  his  autocratic 
power  base. 

His  role  during  the  years  of  British  rule  was 
essentially  ceremonial;  for  his  people — a  largely 
agricultural  communit> — the  king  was  a  source  of 
ritual  ensuring  rain  and  a  fertile  crop.  Yet  as  early 
as  1922  Sobhuza  demonstrated  his  political  lead- 
ership of  the  Swazi  nation  by  petitioning  the 
British  government  to  nullify  a  proclamation 
increasing  the  land  available  to  the  white-settler 
community. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  king  became  a  major 
actor  in  the  events  that  led  to  independence  for 
his  country  in  1968.  He  strongly  opposed  the 
orthodox  post-colonial  constitution  proposed  by 
the  British  government,  in  which  he  was  assigned 
the  role  of  constitutional  monarch  presiding  over 
a  \\'estminster-st>  le  parliament.  As  he  empha- 
sized, 'Western  democracy  is  not  suitable  for  my 
people  .  .  .  my  rule  through  the  tribal  council  is 
best  for  them.'  Sobhuza  founded  his  own  part\ — 
the  Imbokodvo  ('grinding  stone') — and  in  the 
pre-independence  elections  of  1967  won  all 
twent>-four  seats  in  the  legislative  council  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  popular  vote.  The  nationalist 
opposition  had  split  into  competing  factions  in  the 
years  before  the  election,  and  it  never  effectively 
challenged  Sobhuza's  rule  thereafter.  In  the  1972 
election  the  Ngwane  National  Liberation  Con- 
gress (NNLC)  won  three  seats,  and  this  modest 
revival  in  nationalist  fortunes  so  disturbed  Sob- 
huza that  he  promptly  abrogated  the  constitution 
and  for  the  next  six  years  ruled  by  decree  through 
the  national  council,  a  traditional  body  of  tribal 
advisers.  Sobhuza  was  appointed  KBE. 

In  1978  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated 
which  provided  for  an  elaborate  reversion  to  a  tri- 
bal mode  of  rule  involving  an  electoral  college  of 
eighty  members  chosen  by  fort)  local  councils 
('tinkhundla'),  dominated  by  tribal  elements.  The 
parliament  (which  opened  in  1 979)  was  in  effect  a 
gathering  of  the  'king's  men'  issuing  instructions 
to  the  cabinet  and  civil  senice — 'the  administrat- 
ive agents  of  traditional  authorit) '.  Thus,  by  the 
time  of  his  diamond  jubilee  in  September  1981, 
Sobhuza  had  successfully  restored  and  indeed 
strengthened  the  monarch's  role  as  the  chief 
arbiter  of  decision-making  in  his  kingdom. 

The  Swazi  economy  prospered  under  Sob- 
huza's leadership.  Swaziland  is  rich  in  natural 
resources,  and  much  of  the  land  and  mineral 
wealth  originally  owned  by  non-Swazi  interests 
was  brought  under  indigenous  control  during 
Sobhuza's  reign.  I  lis  foreign  polic\  displayed  a 
mixture  of  caution  and  commitment  to  the  details 
of  the  Organization  of  African  Unity.  Neighbour- 
ing South  Africa  was  the  dominant  .state  in  the 


region,  and — at  Pretoria's  insistence — Sobhuza 
kept  a  tight  grip  on  the  activities  of  the  exiled 
.•\frican  National  Congress.  A  secret  accord  was 
signed  with  South  Africa  in  1982  which  in  effect 
deprived  the  ANC  of  sanctuarv  within  Swaziland. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  Sobhuza  maintained  cor- 
dial relations  with  his  Marxist  neighbour.  Presi- 
dent Samora  Machel  of  Mozambique. 

Old  and  infirm,  Sobhuza  died  21  August  1982 
in  Mbabane,  Swaziland.  The  choice  of  his  suc- 
cessor according  to  Swazi  custom  threatened  to 
be  prolonged  and  difficult.  He  left  a  stable  polity 
and  an  economy  that,  by  African  standards,  was  a 
model  of  successful,  if  unbalanced,  growth.  1  lis 
achievement  was  considerable;  his  intuitive 
understanding  of  his  people's  preference  for  tra- 
ditional ways  enabled  Swaziland  to  avoid  the 
upheavals  characteristic  of  much  of  postwar 
Africa.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that 
western-style  government  could  not  easily  be 
grafted  on  to  a  chiefly  structure  profoundly  resist- 
ant to  rapid  and  uneven  modernization.  lie  kept 
in  check  the  political  and  economic  expectations 
of  his  people,  but  in  so  doing  he  may  well  have 
placed  a  burden  on  his  young  and  untried  succes- 
sor, the  fourteen-year-old  .Makhostive,  his  son  by 
Ntombi  Latfvvala,  who  was  queen  regent  of 
Swaziland  from  1983  until  the  prince  was 
crowned  in  April  1986. 

[The  Times,  24  and  28  August  iqHz;  Africa — Soiil/i  of  the 
Sahara,  1982-3  and  1984-5;  Current  Biography,  1982; 
Hilda  Kuper,  Sobhuza  II,  .\gipenyaina  and  king  of  Swazi- 
land, 1978.  J.  ¥..  Spfncf. 

SOLLY,  Henry  (18 13-1903),  social  reformer, 
was  born  17  November  1813  in  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  youngest  of  the  ten  children  of  Isaac 
Solly,  merchant,  and  his  wife  Mar\,  daughter  of 
John  I  larrison,  a  London  solicitor.  1  lis  father  was 
descended  from  Daniel  Neal  [q.v.],  the  historian 
of  the  Puritans.  The  Sollys  were  dissenters, 
closely  associated  with  the  Presbyterian  meeting- 
houses at  \\  althamstow  and  1  lackney.  I  lenr\  was 
educated  by  the  Revd  Kliezer  Cogan  |q.v.|  and 
then  in  Brighton  under  Dr  John  Morell,  entering 
University  (College  London  as  one  of  its  first  stu- 
dents, from  1829  to  1 83 1.  A  career  in  commerce 
proved  uncongenial,  so  he  entered  the  Cieneral 
Baptist  Unitarian  ministn*.  I'rom  1840  Solly  was 
successively  minister  of  chapels  in  Yeovil,  Tavis- 
tock, Shepton  .Mallet,  Cheltenham,  Carter  Lane 
in  London,  and  finally  Lancaster. 

Solly  espoused  radical  causes  in  each  of  his 
ministries.  I  lis  stands  alienated  the  richer  mem- 
bers so  that  his  ministries  were  short  and  ill  paid. 
He  was  a  Chartist,  one  of  the  two  dissenting 
ministers  to  serve  as  a  representative  (lor  Yeovil) 
at  the  Birmingham  conference  of  1842.  Solly  was 
a  consistent  and  vocal  advocate  of  the  co-oper- 
ative movement,  temperance,  the  shop  early- 
closing  movement,  Sunday  opening  of  nuiseunis. 
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the  Anti-Slavery  League,  and  much  else.  He  lec- 
tured and  wrote  extensively,  his  best-known  work 
being  the  novel,  James  Woodford,  Carpenter  and 
Chartist  (1881).  He  had  a  tempestuous  joint  edi- 
torship of  the  Beehive  with  George  Potter  [q.v.] 
from  1869  to  1870. 

He  returned  to  London  from  Lancaster  in 
1862  without  job  or  income,  sensing  that  his  life 
so  far  had  been  a  failure.  The  twenty  years  which 
followed  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  social  innovators  of  his  time.  'He  was 
a  restless,  inventive,  constructive  spirit,  part 
author  of  at  least  three  large  living  movements: 
charity  organization,  working  men's  clubs,  and 
garden  cities'  (Lord  Beveridge,  q.v.).  The  centres 
of  his  concern  were  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  and  fellowship  between  the  classes.  These 
he  expressed  in  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  founded  chiefly  on  his  initiative 
on  14  June  1862  in  London,  becoming  its  first 
paid  secretary'  in  1863.  Within  a  few  years  clubs 
appeared  all  over  the  country.  .\n  excellent  orga- 
nizer and  fund -raiser,  the  movement  he  created 
soon  became  an  established  part  of  British  life. 
However,  his  flamboyant  style  led  to  his  depar- 
ture, first  in  1867  and  again  in  1873,  over  argu- 
ments about  his  salary  and  alcohol  being  sold  in 
the  clubs. 

Turning  next  to  the  indigent  element  in 
society,  Solly  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  creating 
the  Charity  Organization  Societ>  in  1869,  which 
later  became  a  key  body  in  administering  charity 
and  relief  in  London.  \  le  became  secretary'  and 
presiding  genius,  but  was  soon  forced  out 
because  of  his  demands.  Believing  that  artisans 
should  be  well  housed,  his  last  initiative  was  to  set 
up  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial 
Villages  in  1884.  It  soon  failed,  but  the  novel  idea 
has  been  considered  an  important  precursor  of 
the  later  work  of  Sir  Ebenezer  Howard  [q.v.]. 

Solly  was  an  enthusiast  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  except  on  his  own  terms.  To  the  distress  of 
his  family  he  rejected  the  Unitarian  name  in  later 
life  but  not  the  ministerial  title,  though  others,  as 
he  admits,  'only  saw  him  as  a  Unitarian  minister'. 
His  grandson,  the  Revd  J.  H.  Wicksteed,  wrote: 
'to  him,  wrong  and  suffering  were  not  symptoms 
of  false  ideas,  but  definite  evils  to  be  fought  with 
and  removed  now  and  on  the  spot.'  A  forgotten 
figure  by  1900,  his  pioneer  work  was  sub- 
sequently widely  recognized. 

He  married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Shaen,  countrx  gentleman  and  landowner,  of 
Crix,  Essex,  in  1841.  They  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters.  Solly  died  27  F'ebruar\  1903  in  Chil- 
drey,  near  Wantage. 

(Henry  Solly,  These  Eighty  Yean,  2  vols.,  1893;  obituaries 
in  Christian  Life  and  Inquirer,  7  .March  1903;  VV'iiliam 
Beveridge,  I 'uluntar\'  Action,  1948;  .Alan  Ruston,  'The 
Omnibus   Radical:    Rev.   Henry    Solly   (1813-1903)', 


Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Suciet}',  vol.  xix,  no. 
2,1988.1  .Alan  Rl'ston 

SOMERSET,  Charles  Henry  ( 1 767- 1 83 1 ),  col- 
onial governor,  was  born  at  Badminton,  Glouces- 
tershire, 12  December  1767,  the  second  son  in 
the  family  of  nine  sons  and  four  daughters  of 
Henry  Somerset,  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  his 
wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Admiral  Edward  Bos- 
cawen.  He  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Edward  III. 

Educated  at  Westminster  School  and  Trinity 
College,  Oxford  (MA,  1786),  he  became  a  col- 
onel in  the  ist  West  Indian  Regiment  (major- 
general,  1798),  and  attained  the  rank  of  a  full 
general  in  1814.  He  was  appointed  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
1 79 1,  represented  Scarborough  (1796- 1802) 
and  Monmouth  (1802-13)  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  made  a  prixy  councillor  in  1797  and 
comptroller  (until  1 804)  of  the  household,  then 
joint  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  under  the 
premiership  of  William  Pitt  and  the  third  Duke  of 
Portland  in  1804-13,  before  accepting  the  gover- 
norship of  the  Cape  Colony,  South  .\frica,  where 
he  arrived  on  6  .April  181 4. 

Lord  Charles  Somerset's  governorship  was 
marked  by  important  developments  on  the  col- 
ony's unsettled  eastern  frontier,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  related  to  the  transfer  from 
Dutch  to  British  rule,  and  in  political  conflict  w  ith 
radical  elements  on  the  issue  of  freedom  of 
speech. 

In  181 5  the  authorities  put  down  a  rebellion  by 
landless  Dutch-speaking  colonials  and  misma- 
naged the  execution  of  convicted  ringleaders. 
Somerset  tried  to  placate  colonists'  feelings  by 
persuading  Xhosa  chiefs  to  allow  them  to  follow 
the  spoor  of  stolen  cattle  across  the  frontier  and 
exact  compensation.  But  Chief  Ngqika,  through 
whom  Somerset  worked,  did  not  have  power  to 
carry  this  out.  Somerset  then  cleared  a  buffer 
zone  east  of  the  Pish  river;  but  a  later  decision  to 
allow  a  military  settlement  there  ensured  further 
conflict.  Meanwhile  Somerset  had  sought  to 
stabilize  the  frontier  by  establishing  British 
immigrants,  the  1 820  settlers,  on  the  w  est  bank  of 
the  Fish. 

Somerset's  governmental  changes  included 
the  legalization  of  the  English  langniage  as  the 
official  medium,  the  introduction  of  English  cur- 
rency, the  setting  up  of  a  council  of  advice,  and 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
accordance  with  new  policies  laid  down  in  Lon- 
don. Doctrinaire  .Anglicization  marked  some  of 
these  changes,  but  Somerset's  enduring  repu- 
tation was  rather  that  of  an  autocrat,  as  appeared 
from  his  conflict  with  leaders  of  English-speaking 
opinion  in  the  colonial  community,  George 
Greig,  John  Fairbairn,  and  Thomas  Pringle,  who 
successfully  used  the  governor's  quarrels  with 
two  reprobate  settlers  to  demand  press  freedom. 
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After  overreacting,  Somerset  returned  to  Britain 
in  March  1826,  where  his  critics  kept  up  pressure 
on  him. 

In  1 788  Somerset  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  \\  illiam,  second  \'iscount  Courtenay.  She  died 
in  18 1 5,  and  in  1821  he  married  Alar)  (died 
i860),  daughter  of  John,  fourth  Earl  Poulett.  Of 
the  first  marriage  there  were  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  (one  of  whom  died  young)  and  of  the 
second  marriage  nvo  daughters  and  a  son. 
Somerset  died  in  Brighton  20  February  1831. 

[A.  K.  WiWzT,  Planlagenel  in  South  Africa,  1965.] 

T.  R.  H.  Davenport 

SOMES,  Joseph  (1787-1845),  shipowner,  was 
bom  in  Stepney  9  December  1787,  the  younger 
son  (there  were  also  four  daughters)  of  Samuel 
Somes,  victualler,  waterman,  coal  merchant,  and 
shipowner,  of  East  London,  and  his  wife  Sarah 
Green,  the  daughter  of  a  coal-meter.  .Appren- 
ticed to  his  father  as  a  lighterman,  and  sent  to  sea 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Somes's  early  experience  was 
in  the  coal  and  coastal  trades.  At  the  age  of 
twent\-one  he  became  a  captain  of  his  father's 
ships  and  remained  at  sea  until  1818,  acquiring  a 
worldwide  knowledge  of  shipping  and  navigation. 
The  death  of  Somes's  father  in  181 6  left  him  as 
partner  w ith  his  elder  brother  Samuel  in  what  was 
by  then  a  prosperous  family  shipping  firm.  This 
firm  continued  to  prosper  during  the  more  diffi- 
cult postwar  years,  and  by  the  time  of  Samuel's 
death  in  1829  was  operating  extensively  as  owner, 
charterer  (especially  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany), sailmaker,  and  chandler. 

It  was  under  Somes's  sole  ownership  in  the 
1 830s  that  the  firm  rose  to  become  the  largest  in 
England.  Somes  seized  the  opportunity'  offered 
by  the  breakup  of  the  fleet  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  purchase  a  number  of  its  best  ships,  for 
example,  Lowther  Castle  and  Earl  ofBalcarres.  His 
ships  sailed  primarily  to  the  East  Indies  but 
entered  vigorously  into  the  newly  opening  trade 
of  Australasia,  including  whaling,  sailing  more 
rarely  to  Africa  and  the  Americas,  and  occasion- 
ally to  the  Baltic.  By  1842  the  Somes  shipping 
empire,  that  of  the  largest  private  shipowner  in 
the  world,  embraced  about  forty  ships  registered 
at  Lloyd's.  Somes  specialized  in  chartering  ships 
to  the  government  for  the  transport  of  convicts, 
stores,  and  troops. 

Somes's  prominence  and  wealth  led  him  to 
develop  an  interest  in  the  colonies,  and  he 
invested  in  the  Western  Australian  Company,  the 
North  American  Colonization  Society  of  Ireland, 
and,  above  all,  the  New  Zealand  Company. 
Somes  joined  the  latter  company  when  it  was 
refoundcd  in  1838,  sold  to  ii  its  first  ship,  Tory 
(sent  to  New  Zealand  in  1839  with  a  shipload  of 
•ettlcrs  without  government  permission),  and 
became  governor  of  the  company  in  1840.  As 
governor,  Somes  was  the   figurehead   for  an 


aggressive  and  ruthless  campaign  aimed  at  secur- 
ing government  recognition  for  the  New  Zealand 
Company.  This  onslaught  won  financial  con- 
cessions but  not  the  decisive  part  in  the  coloniza- 
tion of  New  Zealand  which  the  company  sought. 

Somes  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Conser\ative  MP  for  Dartmouth  in  December 
1844.  He  was  obliged  to  transfer  the  ownership  of 
his  ships  to  his  nephews  in  order,  narrowly,  to 
avoid  disqualification  as  a  government  contractor. 
His  political  aims  were  unclear,  and  his  closest 
allies  believed  that  in  1 845  he  was  about  to  betray 
the  company,  which  was  in  a  state  of  virtual  col- 
lapse at  the  time  of  Somes's  death. 

Somes  was  well  known  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
and  at  Lloyd's,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  new  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  in  1834.  He 
was  also  active  within  the  General  Shipowners' 
Society.  Often  called  to  give  evidence  before 
government  enquiries,  he  was  a  stout  defender  of 
the  part  played  by  the  Navigation  Acts  and  mer- 
cantile marine  in  the  prosperity  and  defence  of 
the  nation. 

In  18 II  Somes  married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Daplyn  of  Stepney.  They  had  one  sur- 
viving daughter.  Secondly,  in  1837,  Somes  mar- 
ried Maria  (died  19 11),  daughter  of  Charles 
Saxton.  She  was  the  sister  of  both  the  Revd 
Charles  Waring  Saxton,  an  early  migrant  to  New 
Zealand,  and  of  Somes's  solicitor,  Edward  Sax- 
ton. Somes  died  25  June  1845  at  his  home,  New 
Grove,  Mile  End  Road,  London.  He  was  worth 
£434,000. 

[Colyer-F-'ergusson  papers,  Kent  Archives  Office;  Hor- 
ace Fildes  notebooks,  Victoria  University  of  \\  ellington; 
Dartmouth  election  petition,  ParliamaUar)'  Papers,  vol. 
xii,  1845;  The  Times,  26  June  and  3  July  1845;  P.  Burns, 
Fatal  Success:  a  Hislor)'  of  the  New  Zeatatul  Company, 
1 989.1  A.  C.  HowF. 

SOPHIA  (1630-1714),  princess  of  the  Palatinate 
and  mother  of  George  I,  was  born  14  October 
1630  in  The  Hague,  the  youngest  of  five 
daughters  and  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  thir- 
teen children  of  Frederick  \  (1596-1632),  elec- 
tor Palatine  (1610-32)  and  the  'winter  king'  of 
Bohemia  (1619-21),  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
(1596-1622),  the  daughter  of  James  1.  Born  in 
exile,  because  of  Frederick's  expulsion  from 
Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  Sophia's  importance 
in  history  was  derived  from  her  parentage  and 
from  the  unpredictable  fate  of  the  Stuarts. 

Brought  up  at  Leiden  until  1641,  Sophia  was 
taught  IVench,  (lerman,  English,  Dutch,  Latin, 
Greek,  theology,  history,  mathematics,  and  law, 
before  moving  in  1641  to  her  mother's  court  at 
The  I  lague,  an  environment  where  learning  was 
encouraged.  I  Icr  mother  suggested  that  Sophia 
marry  the  exiled  (!harlcs  II,  but  he  was  not  inter- 
ested, and,  her  pride  iuirt,  in  1650  she  moved  to 
the  court  of  her  eldest  brother  Karl  Ludwig,  now 
restored  to  I  leidelberg. 
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Sophia  married  Ernst  August  of  Brunswick- 
Liincburg  (1629-1698)  in  1658,  after  his  elder 
brother  had  withdrawn  an  offer.  Ernst  August 
and  Sophia  had  six  sons  and  one  daughter;  their 
eldest  son  George  was  born  in  1660.  Ernst 
August  bencHted  from  the  failure  of  his  three 
older  brothers  to  father  any  legitimate  sons,  and, 
from  prince-bishop  of  Osnabriick  in  1661,  he 
progressed  to  Duke  of  Calenberg  (1679)  and 
elector  of  Hanover  (1692).  As  the  territories  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick- 
Liineburg  were  consolidated.  Ernst  August 
became  a  more  powerful  individual.  Sophia  was 
proud  of  her  husband  and  delighted  by  his  rise. 
She  had  made  a  lengthy  visit  with  him  to  Italy  in 
1664-5  3nd  enjoyed  the  company  of  learned 
men,  including  G.  W.  Leibniz.  Sophia  was  not 
intolerant  in  religious  matters. 

The  death  of  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(i 689-1 700),  the  last  suniving  child  of  Queen 
Anne,  led  to  fresh  concern  over  the  succession  in 
Britain.  In  1701  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  Cath- 
olics were  debarred  from  the  English  succession, 
and  Sophia  and  her  heirs  were  named  heirs  to 
William  III  and  Anne.  The  Act  of  Union  of  1707 
ensured  that  this  succession  would  extend  to 
Scodand.  The  granddaughter  of  James  I,  Sophia 
was  the  nearest  Protestant  claimant  by  blood; 
fiftv'-seven  Roman  Catholics  nearer  in  blood  were 
passed  over. 

After  William  Ill's  death  in  1702  and  Anne's 
succession  Sophia  became  the  immediate  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  relationship  between  Sophia  and 
the  monarch  was  never  free  from  tension,  and  the 
succession  also  created  difficulties  between 
Sophia  and  her  eldest  son  George,  a  particularly 
serious  crisis  occurring  in  1706,  over  Sophia's 
attempt  to  intervene  in  English  politics.  Expec- 
tation about  becoming  queen  helped  give  Sophia 
a  powerful  interest  in  her  last  years,  but  she  was 
denied  her  chance,  dying  8  June  1714  after  hur- 
rying to  shelter  from  sudden  rain  during  a  walk  in 
the  palace  gardens  at  I  lerrenhausen.  Anne  died 
two  months  later,  i  August  1714.  Thus  the 
British  were  denied  the  chance  of  a  monarch  who 
would  have  been  more  cultiv  ated  than  any  of  the 
other  Hanoverians,  while  Sophia,  born  in  exile, 
died  without  ever  visiting  the  countrv  to  whose 
throne  she  was  heir.  Her  eldest  son,  Georg  Lud- 
wig  (George  Lewis),  became  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  17 14. 

[Sophia's  correspondence  and  memoranda,  written  in 
French  or  German,  and  published  between  1885  and 
1927;  A.  \\.  Ward,  I'he  Elairess  Sophia  ami  the  Hanover- 
ian Succession,  2nd  edn.,  1909;  Ragnhild  Hatlon,  George 
I,  Elector  and  King,  1978.J  jKRF.xn  Black 

SOPHIA  DOROTHEA  (1666-1726),  mother  of 
George  II,  was  born  25  September  1666,  the  only 
surviving  child  of  Georg  Wilhelm  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick-Liineburg    and    his    wife    Eleonore 


Desmiers  d'Olbreuse,  of  a  French  Huguenot 
family.  Her  father,  ruHng  duke  of  Celle 
(exchanged  for  Hanover  which  he  had  governed 
from  1648)  since  1665,  was  not  married  to  Eleo- 
nore at  the  time  of  their  daughter's  birth,  but,  by 
militarv  and  diplomatic  services  to  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  he  obtained  the  legitimization 
of  Sophia  Dorothea  and  in  1675  the  legal  mar- 
riage of  her  parents  was  permitted. 

She  was  the  'second  ancestress'  of  the  Hano- 
verian English  dynastv  which  lasted  until  1837. 
The  vital  link — the  'first  ancestress' — was  James 
I's  granddaughter,  Sophia  of  the  Palatinate  [q.v.], 
who  by  the  Act  of  the  Protestant  Succession  of 
June  1 70 1  would  have  become  queen  in  her  own 
right  if  she  had  oudived  Queen  Anne. 

Brought  up  at  a  cultivated  and  tolerant  court 
and  doted  on  as  an  only  child,  she  became  a  catch 
on  the  German  dynastic  marriage  market.  Her 
father's  duchy  would,  by  a  family  convention  of 
1658,  be  transferred  to  his  youngest  brother 
Ernst  August,  but  she  would  inherit  her  father's 
private  fortune.  To  forestall  rival  suitors  who 
might  become  political  enemies,  Ernst  August 
and  his  wife  agreed  that  their  eldest  son,  Georg 
Ludwig  (George  Lewis),  must  marrv  the  girl; 
Sophia  Dorothea's  own  parents  were  delighted  in 
view  of  the  English  royal  connection.  They  were 
married  in  1682  and  two  children  were  born  to 
them:  Georg  August  (the  future  George  II)  in 
1683  and  a  daughter. 

Sophia  Dorothea  enjoyed  the  huge  family 
circle  at  the  I  lanoverian  court  where  she,  being 
good-looking  and  lively,  was  a  great  favourite. 
W  ith  a  son  safely  born,  Georg  Ludw  ig  had  to  par- 
ticipate in  campaigns  against  the  Turks  in  the  east 
and  Louis  XI\  of  France  as  part  of  the  price  to  be 
paid,  without  which  Hanover  would  not  have 
become  the  ninth  electorate  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  in  1692.  During  his  absence  Sophia  Dor- 
othea carried  on  a  passionate  love  affair  with  Graf 
Philipp  Christoph  von  Konigsmarck,  an  officer  in 
the  Hanoverian  army;  they  hoped  to  marry  if 
Georg  Ludwig  should  be  killed  in  battle.  Plans 
for  their  future  brought  them  into  political  con- 
tact with  enemies  of  the  ninth  electorate  which 
led  first  to  the  secret  murder  of  Konigsmarck  in 
1694,  with  the  connivance  of  Ernst  August,  and 
later  to  Sophia  Dorothea's  confinement  in  her 
father's  keeping  at  the  palace  of  Ahlden,  follow- 
ing her  divorce  from  Georg  Ludwig  in  1694, 
which  carried  the  rider  that  she  could  not 
remarrv'. 

She  never  saw  her  father  again,  but  after  Georg 
Wilhelm's  death  a  certain  relaxation  took  place, 
her  mother  being  permitted  long  visits  to  her 
court  at  Ahlden.  In  time  she  was  allowed  to  send 
letters  to  her  former  husband  and  to  her  children. 
Her  approaches  were  unsuccessful  since  suspi- 
cion of  her  contacts  with  Jacobite  circles  might 
have  endangered  Georg  Ludwig's  position  as 
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king  of  England;  and  her  children  when  grown  up 
had  political  considerations  of  their  own  which 
prevented  them  from  responding  positively.  She 
died  23  November  1726  at  Ahlden. 

[G.  Schnath,  Geschichte  Hannovers  im  Zeitaller  der  \eiin- 
len  Kur  und  der  aiglischai  Siikzessiun  1674-1714,  4  vols., 
1930-82,  and  Sophia  Duruthea  Trilogw  1968;  Ragnhild 
Hatton,  George  I.  Elector  and  King,  1978.] 

R.  M.  Hatton 

SORLEY,  Charles  Hamilton  (1895-19 15), 
poet,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  19  May  1895,  the 
elder  twin  son  and  third  suniving  child  in  the 
family  of  nvo  sons  and  nvo  daughters  of  William 
Ritchie  Sorley  [q.v.],  professor  of  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Aberdeen  Lniversit\,  and  his  wife  Janetta 
Colquhoun  Smith.  When  Sorley  was  five  his 
father  was  appointed  Knightbridge  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge  Universit)  and 
elected  a  fellow  of  King's  College,  and  from  then 
on  Sorley  was  brought  up  in  Cambridge,  where 
until  he  was  nine  he  was  taught  at  home  by  his 
mother.  From  1906  to  1908,  with  his  twin  brother 
Kenneth,  Sorley  attended  King's  College  Choir 
School  as  a  day-boy,  and  it  was  here,  at  the  age  of 
ten,  that  he  wrote  a  publishable  poem  'The  Tem- 
pest', in  form  and  content  a  clear  portent  of  his 
adult  work.  Compulsor\  regular  attendance  at 
ser\ices  in  King's  College  chapel  may  account  for 
numerous  biblical  references  in  later  poems;  Sor- 
ley was  deeply  religious  in  the  philosophical  sense 
but  always  remained  out  of  tune  with  conven- 
tional belief  When  he  was  thirteen,  despite  an 
erratic  academic  performance  at  King's,  Sorley 
gained  an  open  scholarship  to  Marlborough  Col- 
lege, where  he  developed  two  abiding  sensual 
passions,  for  food  and  cross-countr\  running.  I  lis 
poetr)  began  to  appear  in  the  Marlbiiriau  in  1 91 2, 
influenced  by  John  Masefield  [q.v.]  and  by  the 
Wiltshire  downs,  with  their  irresistible  evocation 
of  the  past.  Impending  death  was  an  early  subject, 
and  one  of  his  most  accomplished  schoolboy 
poems  is  'The  River',  based  on  an  actual  suicide. 
In  his  last  year  at  Marlborough  Sorley  won  the 
senior  Farrar  prize  for  English  literature  and 
language,  the  Buchanan  prize  for  public  reading, 
and  a  scholarship  to  Universit)  (College,  Oxford. 
It  was  decided  that  before  going  up  to  Oxford, 
which  in  fact  he  never  did,  he  should  spend  time 
with  a  (ierman  family  in  .Mecklenburg  and  three 
months  studying  at  the  university  in  Jena,  where 
he  attended  lectures  on  philosophy  and  political 
economy  and  made  many  close  friends  among 
German  Jews.  I  lente  his  stay  on  the  Continent 
strongly  influenced  the  ambivalent  feelings  he 
wa.s  to  entertain  towards  the  war,  reflected  so 
strikingly  in  his  poetr\ .  1  le  had  rashly  embarked 
on  a  walking  tour  in  the  .Moselle  region  when  war 
wa.s  declared,  and  he  spent  the  night  of  2  .August 
1914  in  prison  at  Trier.  Although  Sorley  was  lo 
make  light  of  the  experience,  he  had  been  in  con- 


siderable danger.  On  his  release  he  made  his  way 
back  to  England  through  Belgium,  sailing  from 
.Antwerp  in  the  hastily  requisitioned  Montrose. 

Sorley  was  deeply  divided  in  his  loyalties,  but, 
believing  the  war  to  be  an  evil  necessity,  he 
immediately  enlisted  and  received  a  commission 
in  the  7th  battalion  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  lie 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  in  November  1914 
and  captain  nine  months  later.  He  arrived  in 
France  with  his  battalion  on  30  May  191 5,  having 
told  his  mother,  '1  do  wish  people  would  not 
deceive  themselves  by  talk  of  a  just  war.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  just  war.  What  we  are  doing  is 
casting  out  Satan  by  Satan.'  He  sened  for  several 
months  in  the  trenches  around  Ploegsteert,  and 
displayed  considerable  courage  in  saving  the  lives 
of  nvo  men.  When  his  battalion  moved  south  to 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Loos,  Sorley  commanded 
an  attack  on  two  trenches  know  n  as  the  1  lairpin, 
south  of  the  Hohenzollern  redoubt,  and  was 
killed  by  a  sniper  13  October  191 5.  He  was  bur- 
ied near  the  spot  where  he  fell.  He  was  twent) . 

A  posthumous  collection,  Marlborough  and 
Other  Poems,  was  published  in  1916  and  went  into 
six  editions  in  the  first  year.  Robert  Gra\  es  [q.v.] 
pronounced  Charles  Sorley  'one  of  the  three 
poets  of  importance  killed  during  the  war',  rating 
him  alongside  Wilfred  Owen  [q.v.].  Sorley  is  cer- 
tainly remarkable  for  rejecting  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  for  war  so  early  on,  and  for  forecast- 
ing, through  a  mixture  of  irony  and  pit) ,  the  hor- 
rors of  Flanders  before  ever  he  reached  the  front. 
Typical  of  his  best  work,  much  of  which  he  had 
no  opportunity-  to  revise,  are  'Barbun  Camp', 
written  at  Marlborough,  'The  Song  of  the  Ungirt 
Runners',  and  his  last  poem,  'When  you  see 
Millions  of  the  Mouthless  Dead',  scribbled  in 
pencil  and  discovered  in  his  kitbag  after  he  had 
been  killed.  His  parents  published  a  collection  of 
his  letters  in  19 19,  The  Letters  of  Charles  Sorliy, 
which  the  Manchester  Guardian  thought  'con- 
tained the  first  mature  impressions  of  a  nature 
which  was  all  vigour  and  radiance,  a  boy  who  may 
be  said  to  have  had  a  genius  for  truth'.  1  lis  col- 
lected poems  appeared  in  1985. 

[Times  l.ilerarf  Supplement,  28  October  1915;  I'riends' 
Quarterly  Examiner,  1937;  T.  15.  Swann,  The  L  ngiri  Run- 
ner, 1965;  Jean  .Moorcroft  Wilson,  (.Iharles  llamillnn 
Sorle)':  a  Biography,  1985.]  .Miciiaki.  Di-i.a-Noy 

SPARKE,  Michael  (r.i 588-1 653),  stationer  and 
author,  was  born  in  Eynsham,  Oxfordshire, 
r.  1588,  the  son  of  Richard  Sparke,  a  husbandman 
according  lo  the  records  of  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, to  which  Michael  was  apprenticed  in  1^)03. 
He  obtained  his  freedom  in  id  10,  and  therealter 
built  a  successful  business  as  printer  and  pub- 
lisher, despite  being  Irequently  at  the  centre  of 
political  and  religious  controversy  and  at  odds 
with  the  more  established  members  of  his  com- 
pany. He  published  171  titles  in  all,  writing  or 
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compiling  ten  of  them  and  contributing  introduc- 
tions to  ten  more. 

William  Pr\nne  [q.v.]  was  the  most  notable 
of  his  authors.  Sparke  published  fort>-t\\o  of 
Pr\nne's  works,  including  Histrio-iuastix  (1633), 
which  earned  him  the  antagonism  of  William 
Laud  [q.v.]  and  repeated  appearances  before  the 
court  of  high  commission.  l"o  his  non-political 
contemporaries,  however,  Sparke  was  probably 
best  know  n  as  the  compiler  of  Criims  of  Comfort,  a 
collection  of  prayers  for  such  crises  as  death, 
poverty ,  and  war,  which  went  through  forty-four 
editions  from  its  hrst  publication  in  1628  to  the 
last  in  1755.  1  wo  later  works  reflected  Sparke's 
professional  concerns  as  a  stationer.  In  Scintilla 
(1641)  he  attacked  printing  monopolies,  named 
monopolists,  and  urged  that  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany should  be  run  more  democratically.  In  A 
Second  Beacoti  Fired  lr\'  Scintilla  (1652)  he  des- 
cribed his  own  apprenticeship  and  career, 
lamented  the  hardship  caused  to  stationers  by  the 
civil  war,  and  now  argued  that  the  availability  of 
popish  and  heretical  works  showed  that  the  press 
was  too  free. 

Sparke  enjoyed  considerable  rtnancial  success 
(his  will  indicates  that  he  bought  a  gentleman's 
estate  and  his  first  wife  was  connected  to  the 
Warwickshire  gentry)  and  political  influence, 
which  came  from  publishing  works  no  other 
printer  would  touch. 

Sparke's  works  show  that  he  had  an  intense 
curiosity  about  the  economic,  political,  religious, 
social,  and  scientific  concerns  of  the  day.  Two 
considered  the  treatment  of  poverty  and  idleness: 
Gra'os  G rones  for  the  Poor  (1622)  and  The  Poore 
Orphans  Court  (1636).  Other  writings  reflecting 
the  breadth  of  his  interests  were  Thankful  Remem- 
brance of  Gods  Wonderful  Deliverances  of  This  Land 
(1628),  A  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  [\ritten  by 
William  Ptynne  (1643),  Arlificial  Fire,  or  cuale  for 
rich  and  poore  (1644)  which  promoted  a  new  coal 
substitute,  and  two  historical  works,  The Xarrative 
History  of  Kin^  James  (1651)  and  The  Plots  of 
Jesuites  (1653). 

Sparke  was  twice  married:  his  hrst  wife  was 
named  Elizabeth  and  his  widow  was  Isabel.  He 
had  two  sons,  Michael,  a  stationer,  and  Philip, 
who  murdered  his  brother  in  December  1645. 
Three  daughters  (Elizabeth  Baskenille,  Sarah 
Hutton,  and  Mary  Sutton)  sunived  Sparke  who 
died  in  London  26  December  1653. 

[Susan  A.  Stussy,  'Michael  Sparke,  Puritan  and 
Printer',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1983)  for  the  Lni\ersit\  of  Ten- 
nessee, Knovviile;  Sparke's  will  (Public  Record  Office: 
PROB  1 1   199  407A).l  Sl  SA.N  .Agnks  Sti  ssY 

SPARTALI,  Marie  (i 843-1 927),  painter  and 
artist's  model.  [See  still.man,  .marie.] 

SPENCE,  Peter  (1806- 1883),  industrial  chemist 
and  alum  manufacturer,  was  born  19  February 
1806  in  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  the  son 


of  a  hand-loom  weaver  of  Brechin,  and  his  wife, 
whose  family  had  been  farmers  for  generations. 
He  had  an  older  brother.  Spence  was  educated  at 
the  parish  school  in  Brechin,  but  began  his  work- 
ing life  ven,  early,  apprenticed  to  a  grocer,  an 
uncle,  in  Perth.  After  finishing  his  apprenticeship 
he  set  up  a  business  with  this  uncle,  but  it  failed. 

In  1832  Spence  joined  a  gasworks  in  Dundee, 
acquired  a  good  knowledge  of  practical 
chemistn,,  and  patented  minor  innovations  in 
manufacture  (for  example,  of  Prussian  blue).  In 
1834  he  set  up  on  his  own  in  London  as  a  general 
chemical  manufacturer.  He  did  not  prosper,  and 
moved  to  Burgh-by-Sands,  near  Carlisle.  Here 
his  fortune  changed  after  his  discovery  in  1845, 
after  much  experimentation,  of  a  new  and  rapid 
method  of  making  alum  from  coal  shale  (colliery 
refuse)  and  the  ammoniacal  liquor  by-product  of 
gasworks.  Alum,  an  outstanding  mordant,  was  an 
essential  chemical  for  the  printing  and  dyeing 
sections  of  the  textile  industn.  In  a  crude  form  it 
was  also  useful  in  the  treatment  of  sewage.  In 
1846  he  moved  his  main  manufacture  to  Pendle- 
ton, near  Manchester,  and  became  the  principal 
supplier  of  this  important  substance,  which  was 
also  valuable  for  the  expanding  paper  industr>. 
He  opened  a  second  factor*  in  Gode  in  1854. 
Spence's  product  was  an  ammonium  alum  which 
gradually  displaced  the  potash  alum  which  had 
been  made  principally  at  Whitby.  He  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  his  process  at  the  exhibition 
of  1862.  In  the  1 860s  Spence  became  interested 
in  copper  smelting,  and  in  1866  he  set  up  a  com- 
pam  in  Gode  to  develop  his  ideas.  He  was  forced 
to  sell  this  in  the  1870s,  after  the  failure  in 
Redonda,  in  the  \\  est  Indies,  of  his  company 
formed  to  mine  phosphate  deposits  and  convert 
them  to  fertilizers. 

As  a  public  man  and  staunch  Congregationalist 
he  was  active  in  social  reform,  notably  in  promot- 
ing total  abstinence.  He  also  campaigned  against 
pollution  but  suffered  the  irony  of  being  pros- 
ecuted himself  for  pollution  in  1857,  which 
caused  him  to  move  his  works  to  Miles  Platting. 
He  never  forgave  the  chemist  (Sir)  Edward 
Frankland  [q.v.],  who  had  been  a  colleague,  for 
appearing  for  the  prosecution.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philoso- 
phical Society,  his  papers  to  it  showing  a  wide 
range  of  interests. 

In  1832  Spence  married  .Agnes  (died  1883), 
second  daughter  of  Francis  Mudie,  linen  manu- 
facturer of  Dundee.  They  had  four  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Spence  died  in  Manchester  5  Julv 
1883. 

[J.  Fenvvick  .-Mien,  Some  Founders  of  the  Chanical  Indus- 
tr\\  1906;  D.  W.  P.  Hardie,  'Chemical  Pioneers,  9: 
Peter  Spence',  Chemical  Age,  vol.  IxxTiii,  1957;  Peter 
J.  T.  .Morris  and  Colin  A.  Russell,  .^/rr/f/m  of  the  British 
Chemical  Industry'  ij50~igi4:  a  Handlist,  1988.) 

Frank  Grfienaway 
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SPENCER-CHURCHILL,  Randolph 

Frederick  Edward  (191 1-1968),  journalist  and 

MP.    [See    CHURCHILL,    R.\ND0LPH    FREDERICK 
EDWARD  SPENCER-.] 

SPIERS,  Walter  Lewis  (1848-19 17),  architect, 
was  bom  17  July  1848  in  Headington,  Oxford, 
the  youngest  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and  two 
daughters  of  Richard  James  Spiers,  stationer,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Phene  Joy.  In  1858  he  won  a 
choristership  at  Magdalen  College,  Cxford,  and 
entered  the  college's  school.  In  1864  he  entered 
the  engineering  department  of  King's  College, 
London.  He  was  articled  to  his  brother,  Richard 
Phene  Spiers,  in  1866,  when  he  also  joined  the 
Architectural  .Association,  later  gaining  first  prize 
in  the  class  of  design.  He  became  a  student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1 868. 

From  1870  to  1880  he  was  at  the  office  of  the 
architect  Thomas  Henr}'  Wyatt  [q.v.],  and  later 
went  into  partnership  with  the  latter's  son  Mat- 
thew. In  1875  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  In  1 887  he 
was  appointed  district  sur\eyor  for  Charlton, 
Lee,  and  Kidbrooke  under  the  Metropolitan 
board  of  works  and  continued  in  this  post  under 
the  London  count)  council. 

His  appointment  as  curator  of  Sir  John  Soane's 
Museum  at  a  salar>-  of  £300  p.a.  was  announced 
on  1 6  July  1904;  he  had  been  acting  curator  while 
his  predecessor  George  H.  Birch  [q.v.]  had  been 
on  sick  leave.  His  successor  as  curator,  Arthur  T. 
Bolton  [q.v.],  claimed  that  'it  is  no  disrespect  to 
his  distinguished  predecessors  in  that  office  to 
assert  that  he  was  the  best  curator  that  ever  held 
that  position  of  trust',  an  opinion  that  was  shared 
by  (Sir)  John  Summerson,  who  succeeded  Bol- 
ton. Spiers  did  much  to  make  the  museum's  col- 
lections more  accessible  to  students  and  placed 
his  wide-ranging  knowledge  ungrudgingly  at  the 
ser\ice  of  enquirers.  The  inventory  of  the 
museum's  contents  that  he  drew  up  with  such 
meticulous  care,  accompanying  his  sections  for 
each  room  with  an  admirable  sketch  showing  the 
location  of  each  item,  remained  in  use  and  he 
catalogued  the  museum's  large  collection  of 
drawings  by  Robert  Adam  [q.v.]. 

Spiers  enjoyed  the  ardours  of  research.  While 
at  the  Soane  he  edited  and  wrote  a  commentary 
on  two  small  books  in  the  museum,  Tlie  Notebook 
and  Account  Book  oj  Wic/iolas  Stone,  AlastcrAIason  to 
James  I  and  (,'luirles  I  (\\  alpole  Society,  vol.  vii, 
19 19),  which  he  illustrated  with  photographs  of 
that  sculptor's  monuments  taken  during  numer- 
ous journeys  devoted  to  studying  Stone's  work. 
He  also  contributed  several  important  articles  to 
tht:  Journal  oJ  the  London  'l'opof>rapliiail  Society,  of 
which  he  was  one  ol  the  earliest  members  and  to 
the  council  of  which  he  was  elected  in  1902.  As  a 
result  of  this  special  interest  he  made  a  topo- 
graphical index  to  the  drawings  in  the  Soane 


Museum.  He  was  elected  FSA  in  1916.  Spiers 
was  trained  in  the  Gothic  school,  but  Bolton,  who 
knew  him  well,  insists  that  he  never  referred  to 
any  buildings  of  his  own  and  little  is  apparently 
known  about  his  work  as  an  architect.  He  did 
carry-  out  some  repairs  to  the  fabric  of  the  Soane 
xMuseum.  Bolton  stated  that  Spiers  'disliked  his 
name  being  quoted  in  any  way'  and  that  it  was 
'difficult  for  his  senices  to  be  adequately 
acknowledged'.  Spiers  was  an  unassuming  and 
kindly  man,  whose  painstaking  scholarship  was 
greatly  admired  by  those  who  knew  him. 

He  refused  to  take  a  holiday  of  even  a  single 
day  during  the  German  air  attack  on  London  in 
19 16-17,  wishing  to  be  present  should  any  emer- 
gency arise.  This  confinement  apparently  affec- 
ted his  health  and,  after  a  short  illness,  he  died 
suddenly  at  the  museum  28  May  191 7.  He  was 
buried  at  Brookwood  cemetery. 

[Joimial  of  the  R.I. Byi.,  June  1917;  Record  of  the  London 
Topographical  Society,  1917.]  Pf.tf.r  Thornton 

SQUIBB,  Arthur  {d.  1680),  Fifth  Monarchist 
and  radical  republican,  came  of  minor  Dorset 
gentry  stock  with  strong  Exchequer  connections. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  Squibb;  his  mother 
Anne  was  a  sister  of  Sir  Robert  Seymour  of  Han- 
ford.  Arthur  Squibb  the  elder,  his  father's  first 
cousin,  was  a  teller,  and  his  elder  brother  Law- 
rence also  became  one  in  1 640,  in  which  year  he 
himself  acquired  a  reversion  to  a  tellership. 
Unlike  Lawrence,  but  like  his  elder  namesake, 
Arthur  junior  was  a  parliamentarian,  and  he 
adventured  ;(^300  in  the  prospective  purchase  of 
Irish  lands.  He  was  described  as  clerk  to  Sir 
Edward  Powell,  a  master  of  requests,  in  the 
earlier  1640s,  and  later  in  the  decade  he  serxed 
on  various  commissions  for  Surrey  or  Westmin- 
ster or  both,  including  those  for  the  assessment, 
the  militia,  and  sequestrations.  I  le  rose  further 
under  the  Commonwealth,  becoming  a  com- 
missioner for  compounding  and  a  JP  in  1650  and 
a  commissioner  for  indemnity  in  1652.  A  lay 
preacher,  his  house  was  the  meeting-place  of  a 
gathered  church  by  1649. 

At  some  stage  Squibb  became  an  ardent  Fifth 
Monarchist — certainly  bclore  he  was  nominated 
to  Barebone's  Parliament  in  1653  as  a  member 
for  Middlesex.  1  le  was  one  of  those  who  led  that 
assembly  in  prayer  on  its  first  lull  day's  sitting, 
which  it  devoted  entirely  to  religious  exercises. 
I  le  took  an  extreme  position  on  law  reform  as  well 
as  in  matters  religious,  aiul  his  fellow  millcnarians 
took  to  meeting  regularly  at  his  house  to  concert 
their  parliamentary  tactics.  That,  however,  owed 
more  to  the  convenience  of  his  nearby  residence 
than  to  any  personal  pre-eminence.  I  le  was  a  zea- 
lous Ml'  and  ser\ed  on  numerous  committees, 
but  the  I  louse  never  elecleil  him  to  the  council 
o(   slate.    When   the   inoilerale   inajorilv    liiiallv 
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resigned  their  power  back  into  Oliver  Cromwell's 
hands,  Squibb  was  one  of  the  radical  remnant 
who  sat  on  until  they  were  evicted. 

Like  all  Fifth  Monarchists,  Squibb  regarded 
Cromwell's  Protectorate  as  a  usurpation  of  the 
promised  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  remained  a  JP 
but  his  other  public  employments  terminated, 
and  he  sold  his  reversion  to  a  tellership  to  his 
half-brother  Edmund.  In  1655-6  he  engaged  in 
discussions  with  some  disaffected  Common- 
wealthsmen  about  a  possible  basis  for  an  alterna- 
tive government,  but  he  steered  clear  of  active 
conspiracy  or  rebellion.  He  was  re-employed  by 
the  restored  Rump  in  1659,  but  after  the  army's 
second  seizure  of  power  he  was  briefly 
imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  After  the  Resto- 
ration, pursuing  his  erstwhile  reversion  on 
Edmund's  behalf,  he  was  pronounced  unfit  for  a 
tellership,  but  he  kept  out  of  trouble  until  1671, 
when  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of 
involvement  in  the  conspiracy  of  Colonel  Thomas 
Blood  [q.v.].  He  was  free  a  year  later,  however, 
when  he  was  licensed  under  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  as  a  Baptist,  to  preach  at  his  house  in 
Chertsey.  His  will,  made  on  30  November  1679 
and  proved  on  i  April  1680,  shov\s  him  in  pos- 
session of  lands  in  Essex  and  Ireland;  it  made 
modest  but  adequate  provision  for  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  John  Ireland  of  1  lale  in 
Lancashire,  and  for  a  son  and  three  daughters. 

|G.  E.  Ayimer,  The  State's  Sentnili,  1973;  B.  S.  Capp, 
The  Fifth  Aiotiurchy  Men,  1972;  A.  VVoolrvch,  Cutmmm- 
ivealth  to  Pruteclorate,  1982;  pedigree  by  G.  D.  Squibb  in 
Proceedings  iij  the  Dorset  .\titiirul  Histor)'  and  Archueulogical 
Society,  vol.  lvNiii.|  Alstin  Woolrvch 

STAINBY,  Alexander  of  {d  1238),  bishop  of 
Coventry    and   Lichfield.   [See  .\lex.\nder  of 

STAINBY.) 

STANDIDGE,  Sir  Samuel  (1725-1801),  mar- 
iner, was  born  at  Bridlington  Quay  in  1725.  He 
was  the  great-grandson  of  Robert  Standidge  (or 
Standish),  master  mariner,  shipowner,  and 
chamberlain  of  Hull  in  1675.  Samuel's  father  left 
the  whole  of  the  family  property  to  another  son, 
by  his  first  wife,  observing  that  Samuel  'had 
brains  enough  to  work  his  own  way'. 

He  entered  the  merchant  sen  ice  and  in  1744, 
as  a  mate  of  a  vessel  returning  from  \  irginia  to 
1  lull  with  a  cargo  of  tobacco,  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  privateer,  .\fter  six  weeks  at  1  lispaniola, 
Standidge  and  his  companions  were  put  on  a 
sloop  destined  for  Rhode  Island.  Knowledge  of 
his  locality  was  to  be  a  great  boon  in  1749  when, 
as  master  oiTlie.lineriaiii  (owned  by  Christopher 
Scott,  a  I  lull  merchant),  he  was  able  to  recognize 
the  coastline  at  Nantucket  after  a  severe  storm 
had  blown  the  vessel  off  course.  By  1752  Stan- 
didge was  freighting  his  own  ships  to  Rhode 
Island  and  in  1766,  when  he  also  owned  a  ship- 
yard, he  equipped  the  Bem  for  a  voyage  to  the 


Greenland  fisherv .  'Ibis  venture  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  the  Hull  Arctic  whaling  trade,  which 
prospered  for  the  next  sixty  years. 

Daines  Barrington,  FRS  [q.v.],  sought  his 
advice  regarding  conditions  for  reaching  the 
North  Pole  and,  owing  to  long  delays  in  any 
national  effort  being  mounted,  Standidge  himself 
equipped  a  craft  for  the  task  in  1775.  Unfortu- 
nately, his  position  as  high  sheriff  of  I  lull  pre- 
vented his  leaving  the  town  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned.  In  1789  he  chartered  three  ves- 
sels to  Tsar  Paul  I  for  use  as  troop  transports  in 
his  war  with  Turkey.  Following  the  defeat  of  a 
superior  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Scio  channel,  Stan- 
didge was  made  a  knight  of  Russia,  and  presented 
with  a  gold  Maltese  cross  with  a  topaz  overlaying 
a  lock  of  hair  of  the  Tsarina  Catherine.  I  le  w  as 
also  elected  a  member  of  the  Russian  Free 
Economical  Society  on  23  May  1797.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  chaired  by  \\  illiam 
Hammond  [q.v.],  which  led  to  the  foundation  of 
the  I  lull  Trinity  1  louse  Navigation  School  in 
1787. 

While  mayor  of  Hull  in  1795  he  presented  in 
person  the  congratulatory  addresses  from  the 
1  lull  Corporation  and  Trinity  1  louse  to  George 
111,  following  the  king's  escape  from  an  attack  by 
the  London  mob  protesting  against  the  French 
wars  and  the  price  of  bread.  Standidge  was 
knighted  on  this  occasion  and  w as  five  times  war- 
den of  Hull  Trinity  House  (1777,  1782,  1788, 
1795,  and  1800). 

Standidge  retired  from  business  in  1798  and 
died  at  his  home  in  I  ligh  Street,  1  lull,  10  Febru- 
arv  1 80 1.  His  wife  was  named  Marv  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  only  one  sun  iving  child,  a 
daughter.  He  left  an  estate  comprising  a  house 
and  shipyard  in  1  lull,  a  country  house  in  Thorn- 
gumbald,  where  he  had  established  a  dissenting 
chapel,  and  various  farms  and  properties  in  1  lull 
and  east  Yorkshire.  1  le  was  buried  in  a  vault  at  St 
Marv's,  Lowgate,  Hull. 

\.\cnal  Chronicle,  \oh.  ii  and  iii,  1799- 1800;  J.  T.  Shee- 
han,  hislor)'  of  the  Town  and  Port  of  Hull,  1866;  Hull  Cit> 
Record  Office;  Countv  Record  Office,  Beverley.] 

ARrHLR  G.  Crf.dlani) 

STANFORD,  Edward  (1827-1904),  stationer, 
printer,  map-maker,  bookseller,  and  publisher, 
was  born  31  May  1827  in  llolborn,  London,  the 
second  son  and  third  child  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters  of  \\  illiam  Stanford,  tailor 
and  draper,  of  29  1  lolborn  1  lill,  and  his  wife  Ann 
Phillips.  Educated  at  the  City  of  London  School, 
after  Easter  1841  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer 
and  stationer  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire.  In  Lon- 
don he  worked  for  Thomas  1 1.  Pettitt  (diarv  and 
account-book  publisher);  \\  ilson,  Richard  &  Co., 
(wholesale  stationers  and  account-book  manu- 
facturers); and  briefly  in  1848  for  T.  W. 
Saunders.  He  returned  in  October  1852  to  6 
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Charing  Cross  in  partnership  as  Saunders  & 
Stanford,  'Publishers,  Booksellers,  Mapsellers, 
and  Stationers';  the  partnership  was  mutually 
dissolved  July  1853. 

In  October  1853  Saunders  proposed  Stanford 
for  fellowship  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societ>. 
Maps  of  Heinrich  Barth's  central  African  travels 
and  of  the  geology  of  India  by  G.  B.  Greenough 
[q.v.]  were  published  by  Stanford  in  1854.  As 
agent  he  sold  Ordnance  Sun  ey,  Admiralt} ,  Geo- 
logical Suney,  Trigonometrical  Suney  of  India, 
and  India  Office  publications.  By  1856,  owning 
the  Societ>  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge's maps,  he  prepared  for  Harrow  School  the 
Harrow  Atlas  of  Modem  Geography  and  one  of  clas- 
sical geography;  and  he  delivered  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societ)-,  later  publish- 
ing its  'new  series'.  In  1857  he  founded  Stan- 
ford's Geographical  Establishment,  employing 
Saunders  and  A.  K.  Johnston  [q.v.]  (of  Edin- 
burgh) to  prepare  and  engrave  his  'library  maps': 
'Europe'  (1858),  'London  and  its  environs' 
(1862),  and  others.  From  1859  he  supplied  maps 
to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  the  National  Society,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and 
the  School  Board  of  London.  The  'Map  of  West- 
em  Palestine'  (1880)  by  C.  R.  Conder  and  H.  H. 
Kitchener  [qq.v.],  E.  G.  Ravenstein's  'A  Map  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa'  (1881-3),  H.  H.  Kit- 
chener and  S.  C.  N.  Grant's  'A  Trigonometrical 
Sur\ey  of . . .  Cyprus'  (1885),  and  the  multi-auth- 
ored Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel 
(1878-85)  were  noteworthy  productions.  His 
products'  quality  won  recognition  (two  gold  and 
one  silver  medals)  at  international  exhibitions 
from  1862  to  1884. 

The  bookselling  business  of  C.  H.  Law  was 
acquired  in  1 860,  the  plates  and  stock  of  the  map- 
maker  John  Arrowsmith  (q.v.)  in  1874,  and 
Staunton  &  Son  (stationers)  in  1877.  Illness 
meant  that  he  gradually  relinquished  active  con- 
trol of  his  firm  to  his  son;  Stanford's  London  Atlas 
of  Universal  Geography .  . .  Folio  Edition,  dedicated 
to  Queen  Victoria  (1887),  was  his  swansong. 

John  Palliser  [q.v.]  named  the  Stanford  range 
(British  Columbia)  after  him.  I  le  sub.scribed  to 
Parisian  colleagues'  relief  during  the  1870-1 
siege,  becoming  an  honorary  member  of  their 
Cercle  de  la  lihrairie,  de  I'intprinierie,  de  la  papeterie 
...  A  fellow  publisher,  Edward  Marston,  wrote: 
'In  business  he  was  clear-headed,  prompt,  and 
decisive,  and  all  who  knew  him  would  testify  to 
his  absolute  straightfor\vardness  and  integrity. 
ScK'ially  he  was  lovable,  kind,  and  generous.' 

In  1855  Stanford  married  .Mary,  daughter  of 
William  Ncsbitt  Baker,  bookseller  and  stationer, 
of  I  larrow,  .Middlesex.  A  son,  Edward  (appointed 
geographer  to  the  queen,  1893),  was  born  in 
1856;  Henry  Woodbridge  of  Harrow  was 
adopted.  Mary  died  in  1867,  and  in  1 87 1  he  mar- 


ried Constant  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Hewer, 
in  Battersea.  Of  this  marriage  William  and  Arthur 
Edward  were  born.  Stanford  died  3  November 
1904  at  'Helens',  Sidmouth,  Devon,  where  he 
had  moved  with  his  wife  in  1890. 

[Edward  Stanford  (son),. -I  Histor)'  oflhefirm  of  Stanford, 
1902;  Royal  Geographical  Society  archives,  library,  and 
map  room;  private  information.)        Fr.'WCIS  Hfrbf.rt 

STANLEY,  Simon  Carl  ('Charles')  (1703- 
1761),  sculptor  and  stuccoist,  was  born  in  Copen- 
hagen of  a  British  father  and  a  Danish  mother  12 
January  1703.  He  was  apprenticed  in  17 18  to  a 
Danish  sculptor-stuccoist,  J.  C.  Sturmberg,  and 
assisted  his  master  at  Fredensborg  Castle  and 
with  a  monument  in  Roskilde  Cathedral.  Follow- 
ing a  period  in  .Amsterdam  with  Jan  van  Logteren, 
Stanley  came  to  London  in  1727  and  entered  the 
studio  of  Peter  Scheemakers  [q.v.],  a  former 
assistant  of  Sturmberg.  Only  three  well-executed 
monuments  have  been  identified  as  by  Stanley,  all 
of  them  of  the  1 740s  and  obviously  reminiscent  of 
those  by  Scheemakers.  Two  are  large,  with  life- 
size  figures,  and  are  to  members  of  the  .Maynard 
family  at  Little  Easton,  Essex,  and  at  Hoxne,  Suf- 
folk. The  third,  in  Ely  Cathedral,  is  a  simpler 
mural  monument,  with  a  bust  of  Humphry  Smith 
(d.  1743),  and  was  designed  by  the  architect,  John 
Sanderson. 

Stanley  was  also  an  able  stuccoist,  but,  as  with 
his  sculptural  works,  little  can  as  yet  be  assigned 
to  him  with  certainty  until  the  1740s.  Ceilings 
decorated  by  him  are  at  Compton  Place,  Sussex, 
CM  728,  with  reliefs  of  mythological  subjects  in 
high  relief,  as  well  as  a  plaster  medallion  with  a 
portrait  of  an  architect,  who  might  be  Colin 
Campbell  [q.v.].  Among  other  houses  in  which 
Stanley  was  engaged  on  decoration  arc  Ditchley, 
Oxfordshire  (f.1739),  Langley  Park,  Norfolk 
(cm  740),  and  perhaps  Kirtlington  Park,  Oxford- 
shire (cm 745).  For  a  time  Stanley  worked  in  col- 
laboration with  an  Oxford  plasterer,  Thomas 
Roberts,  at  the  Radcliffe  Camera  (cm  744).  In 
1738  he  took  John  Dawson,  a  plasterer,  as  his 
apprentice. 

While  working  at  Okeover,  Staffordshire 
(cm  745),  on  decorative  plaster-work,  chimney- 
pieces,  and  picture-frames,  Stanley  left  England 
suddenly  in  October  1746,  on  being  offered  the 
post  of  court  sculptor  to  Christian  \  1  of  Den- 
mark. As  the  king  had  died  belore  Stanley's 
departure,  he  landed  to  find  an  uncertain  future, 
until  the  appointment  was  conlinned  by  Freder- 
ick \  .  1  le  spent  the  remainder  ol  his  life  in  Den- 
mark, was  appointed  professor  ol  sculpture  at  the 
Danish  Royal  Academy,  and  besides  continuing 
to  produce  monuments,  ceilings,  garden  sculp- 
ture, and  other  decorative  artefacts,  he  was  a 
musician,  composed  an  oratorio,  and  translated 
books  into  Danish,  including  Joseph  Andrews 
('75.S)  '^y  '  '<-■"'■>  I'ielding  [q.v.j. 
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Stanley  married  twice.  On  21  May  1730  he 
married  Anna  Allen  (died  f.1735),  in  Eastbourne, 
Sussex;  they  had  three  daughters.  Secondly,  on  2 
August  1737,  he  married  Magdalen  Margrethe 
Lindemann  (died  1763),  half-sister  to  Dr  Butje- 
man,  German  chaplain  to  the  Court  of  St  James. 
They  had  two  sons.  Stanley  died  17  February 
1 76 1  in  Denmark. 

(K.  A.  Esdaile  in  Times  Literary  Supplement,  3  April 
1937;  G.  Beard,  Craftsmen  and  Interior  Decoration  in  Eng- 
land 1 660- 1 820,  1 98 1 . 1  John  Ph\  sick 

STANTON,  William  (i  639-1 705),  sculptor  and 
mason,  was  born,  probably  in  London,  6  April 
1639,  the  son  of  Edward  Stanton  (died  1686).  he 
was  apprenticed  to  his  uncle,  Thomas  Stanton 
(1610-1674),  master  of  the  Masons'  Company  in 
1660  and  founder  of  the  sculptors'  yard  in  the 
parish  of  St  Andrew,  Holborn,  of  which  Stone- 
cutter Street  possibly  marks  the  site.  William 
became  free  of  the  Masons'  Company  in  1663. 
He  was  employed,  together  with  Edward  Pierce 
[q.v.],  on  the  rebuilding  of  St  Andrew's  church, 
Ilolborn,  in  1684,  and  other  buildings  on  which 
he  worked  were  Belton  House  (Lincolnshire), 
Denham  Place  (Buckinghamshire),  and  Cul- 
verthorpe  Hall  (Lincolnshire).  From  1672  until 
his  death  he  was  the  mason  to  Gray's  Inn, 
London. 

It  is,  however,  for  his  accomplished  monumen- 
tal sculpture  that  William  Stanton  is  best  known. 
He  was  one  of  the  Hrst  sculptors  in  England  to 
sign  his  work,  and  he  had  a  thriving  practice, 
several  families,  among  them  the  Shireburns  of 
Mitton,  Lancashire,  and  the  Brownlows  of  Bel- 
ton,  commissioning  him  more  than  once.  His 
monument  to  Richard  and  Isabella  Shireburn, 
r.1699,  at  Mitton,  with  its  two  recumbent  white 
marble  effigies  in  contcmporan,  dress,  is  a  work 
of  realism  and  sensiti\it\.  One  of  his  largest 
monuments  is  that  to  Thomas,  Hrst  Earl  of 
Coventrv ,  in  the  church  at  Elmley  Castle,  I  lere- 
ford  and  Worcester,  of  about  1700,  which  HUs  the 
height  of  the  transept  The  earl  (in  contemporarv' 
dress  as  was  usual  with  Stanton)  is  bewigged,  and 
reclines  comfortably,  elbow  on  a  cushion,  with  his 
coronet  beside  him.  On  either  side  is  a  life-sized 
angel  with  gilded  wings,  standing  within  a  tall 
architectural  frame,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
cur\  ed,  broken  pediment  resplendent  with  seated 
figures  and  a  lavish  heraldic  achievement. 
Besides  such  large  and  expensi\e  works,  Stanton 
produced  a  considerable  number  of  relatively 
simple  mural  tablets,  in  a  distinctive  style.  Of 
these,  the  memorials  to  the  two  wives  (died  1674 
and  1680)  of  Sir  Samuel  Morland  [q.v.],  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  demonstrate  his  skill  as  a  letter- 
cutter,  for  not  only  are  the  inscriptions  incised  in 
Roman  letters,  but  some  texts  are  also  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Ethiopic  characters. 


Stanton  died  30  May  1705,  and  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Andrew's,  Flolborn,  as  were 
his  uncle,  'Fhomas,  his  father,  Edward,  and  other 
members  of  their  family.  Details  of  his  life  are 
scanty.  His  wife  Dorothy  died  7  May  1707,  aged 
sixty-seven.  They  had  two  sons,  Thomas,  who 
died  at  Leghorn,  and  Edward  (r.i 681-1734), 
who  carried  on  the  family  business,  becoming 
free  of  the  Masons'  Company  in  1702  and  master 
in  17 19.  From  1708  he  was  the  City  mason,  and 
in  1720  was  appointed  master  mason  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  produced  many  large  monu- 
ments (some  in  partnership  with  Christopher 
Ilorsenaile),  as  at  Strensham,  Hereford  and 
Worcester,  and  Knebworth,  Hertfordshire, 
which  were  similar  to  those  of  his  father,  as  well 
as  innumerable  mural  memorials.  Edward  Stan- 
ton's elder  son,  \\  illiam,  who  was  master  mason 
to  the  .Mint,  attempted  to  earn,  on  the  sculptors' 
yard,  but  was  declared  bankrupt  in  1735. 

[K.  .\.  Esdaile,  'The  Stantons  of  Ho\hoTn\  Archaeologi- 
cal Journal,  2nd  series,  vol.  xxxv,  1930;  R.  Gunnis, 
Dictionary  of  British  Snilptors  i66o-i8s;i,  1953;  H.  M. 
Cohin,  A  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  British  Architects 
;6oo-/*40,  1978.1  JohnPhysick 

STARK,  William  (1770-18 13),  architect,  was 
born  25  May  1770  in  Dunfermline,  Fife,  one  of 
the  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  of 
.Mark  Stark  of  Kirkhill,  Lasswade,  Midlothian,  a 
Glasgow  merchant,  who  had  established  spinning 
and  heeding  mills,  and  his  wife  Margaret  Paton. 
An  elder  sister,  Sarah,  had  in  1787  married  the 
Glasgow  architect,  John  Craig,  and  it  may  have 
been  his  brother-in-law  who  provided  his  initial 
professional  training. 

In  1778  Stark  was  in  St  Petersburg  with  his 
elder  brother,  who  died  there.  He  returned 
sometime  before  1804  to  Cilasgow,  where  family 
connections  enabled  him  to  compete  successfully 
against  David  Hamilton  (q.v.|  for  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  the  university.  Square  on  plan  and 
domed,  its  Roman  Doric  portico  was  by  far  the 
grandest  then  built  in  Scotland.  In  the  following 
year,  1805,  he  designed  for  Greenock  a  domed 
school  with  a  Greek  Doric  portico,  and  in  1808  a 
French  neo-classical  scheme  with  Greek  Doric 
porticoes  for  the  enlargement  of  Broomhall, 
Dunfermline,  for  Thomas  Bruce,  seventh  Earl  of 
Elgin  [q.v.],  both  of  which  remained  on  paper. 

In  1807  Stark  designed  the  lunatic  asylum  in 
Glasgow,  in  which  he  adapted  Benthamite  prison 
planning  to  contemporan  theories  on  the  segre- 
gation of  patients  by  sex,  rank,  and  degree  of 
derangement.  Buih  in  1810-1 1,  it  was  a  memor- 
able exercise  in  neo-classical  geometrv ,  compris- 
ing (bur  residential  blocks  radiating  from  a 
central  drum  of  day-rooms  crowned  by  a  tall  glass 
dome  over  the  stairwell  at  its  core.  Stark  pub- 
lished the  plans  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet, 
subsequently    developed    into   Remarks    on    the 
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Comtructiou  of  Public  Hospitals  for  the  Cure  of 
Mental  Derangement  (1810)  which  resulted  in  the 
building's  cruciform  planning  being  widely 
adopted.  In  his  later  asylums  at  Gloucester  ( 1 8 1 1 ) 
and  Dundee  (18 12),  Stark  himself  adopted  mark- 
edly less  institutionalized  concepts,  the  former 
being  planned  as  a  crescent  set  in  gardens  and  the 
latter  as  a  domestically  scaled  rural  farm. 

Although  Stark,  uniquely  at  that  date,  had 
experimented  with  a  severe  part-Wren,  part- 
Russian  neo-baroque  at  the  steeple  of  his  St 
George's  church,  Glasgow  (1807),  his  next  major 
design,  the  Greek  Doric  Judician  Buildings  in 
Glasgow's  Saltmarket  established  his  reputation 
as  the  pioneer  of  the  Greek  revival  in  Scodand. 
Internally  its  main  court,  a  Doric  colonnaded 
hemicycle,  drew  inspiration  from  the  rebuilding 
of  Chester  Castle  by  Thomas  Harrison  [q.v.]. 

By  18 II  Stark  was  in  bad  health  and  on  medi- 
cal advice  left  Glasgow  for  Edinburgh,  where  the 
writers  to  the  Signet  and  the  Faculty  of  Advocates 
commissioned  him  to  redesign  their  libraries 
(later  both  occupied  by  the  Signet)  for  which  the 
carcase  had  already  been  erected  by  Robert  Reid 
[q.v.].  In  these  he  brilliantly  overcame  the  prob- 
lems set  by  Reid's  window  levels  to  create  colon- 
naded interiors  w  orthy  of  imperial  Russia. 

When  he  died  Stark's  career  was  on  the  brink 
of  still  greater  success,  his  posthumously  pub- 
lished report  on  the  plans  for  Edinburgh's  Calton 
area,  in  which  he  advocated  attention  to  contours 
rather  than  the  imposition  of  grid  plans,  having  a 
profound  effect  on  Edinburgh's  town  planning. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  [q.v.],  for  whom  he  designed 
'an  English  \icarage  House'  for  Abbotsford, 
lamented  that  in  him  'more  genius  died  than  is 
left  behind  among  the  collected  universality  of 
Scottish  architects.' 

Stark  married  Catherine,  sister  of  George 
Thomson  [q.v.|,  collector  of  Scottish  music,  and 
daughter  of  Robert  Thomson,  schoolmaster. 
They  had  one  daughter.  Stark  died  in  Drums- 
heugh,  Edinburgh,  9  October  1813,  and  was  bur- 
ied in  Greyfriars  churchyard. 

jMcmoir  by  R.  Gordon  Stark  (1935)  in  National  Libran, 
of  Scotland,  .\1S  1758;  \l.  M.  Colvin,  //  Biographical 
Dictionary'  of  British  A rchitech  1600-1S40,  1978;  T.  A. 
.\larkus  (ed.),  Order  in  Space  and  Society,  1982.  | 

David  .\1.  VV  ai.kkr 

STAVENBY,  Alexander  of  (</.  1238),  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield.   (See  ai.e.vwdlr  of 

STAINBY-I 

STEERS,  Thomas  (r.i  670-1 750),  engineer  and 
architect,  possibly  a  native  of  Kent,  was  born 
f.1670,  of  unknown  parentage.  (Commissioned  in 
the  4th  Regiment  of  I'oot,  he  fought  at  the  battle 
of  the  Hoyne  in  1690  and  then  sened  in  the 
Netherlands,  where  he  may  have  gained  experi- 
ence of  hydraulic  engineering.  By  1699  Steers 
wa.s  living  in  Rotherhiihe,  where  the  seven  chil- 


dren of  his  marriage  to  Henrietta  Maria  Barber 
were  baptized  before  March  17 10.  He  was  almost 
certainly  involved  in  the  construction  of  the 
country 's  first  large  wet  dock,  the  Great  I  lowland 
wet  dock  at  Rotherhithe,  in  use  by  1703. 

In  May  17 10  Steers  was  'brought  down  on 
purpose'  to  Liverpool  to  build  the  town's  first 
dock.  Its  construction  was  a  considerable  engin- 
eering feat,  an  enclosed  wet  dock  of  three  and  a 
half  acres  built  within  the  pool,  a  tidal  creek  of  the 
Mersey.  The  dock  was  in  use  by  17 15  and  the 
surrounding  area  reclaimed.  From  1738  to  his 
death  Steers  worked  on  Liverpool's  second  wet 
dock,  the  South  (later  Salthouse)  dock. 

Steers  was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  borough 
of  Liverpool  in  17 13  and  established  a  flourishing 
anchor  smithy  near  the  dock.  I  lis  public  appoint- 
ments and  offices  included  dock  master  from 
17 17,  water  bailiff  from  1724,  town  councillor 
from  1 7 19,  and  mayor  in  1739-40.  His  repu- 
tation as  an  architect  was  based  notably  on  St 
George's  church,  completed  in  1734  on  the  site 
of  Liverpool's  castle,  and  on  the  first  architectural 
stone-fronted  dwelling  house  in  Liverpool  in 
I  lanover  Street,  r.1740.  As  a  speculative  venture 
he  built  the  Old  Roperv  Theatre  in  the  1 740s. 

Steers  was  also  a  pioneer  of  English  river  navi- 
gation and  canal  construction.  He  was  suneyor 
(17 1 2)  to  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  navigation  and 
was  appointed  engineer  when  work  began  in  1 72 1 
to  make  these  rivers  navigable  from  Warrington 
to  Manchester.  Commissioned  as  consultant  for 
the  Newn,  canal,  he  completed  his  suney  in 
1736,  later  spending  two  years  on  site.  This  was 
the  first  summit-level  canal  in  Britain,  built  to 
transport  coal  from  Tyrone  to  Dublin. 

In  f.1698  or  1699  he  married  Henrietta  Maria, 
daughter  of  Abraham  Barber,  property  ow  ner,  of 
Rotherhithe.  They  had  five  sons,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy,  and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom 
died  in  childhood.  In  the  second  half  of  Januan* 
1 72 1  he  married  Anne,  widow  of  Thomas  Tib- 
ington,  mariner,  of  Rotherhithe  and  Wapping. 
They  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  in  child- 
hood, and  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Apparently  a  modest  man,  Thomas 
Steers  was  buried  'in  a  decent  and  private 
manner'  in  St  Peter's  churchyard,  Liverpool,  2 
November  1750.  1  lis  son  Spencer,  the  first  child 
of  Steers's  second  marriage,  continued  his  inter- 
ests in  Liverpool.  Steers's  dock  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Liverpool's  prosperity  as  a  seaport.  1  le  was 
a  man  of  vision,  versatility  and,  in  his  own  engin- 
eering field,  genius.  1  le  had  no  known  memorial. 

|l  .ixcrpooi  I'own  Hooks,  Holt  and  Circjfson  MSS, 
l.ivirpooi  Rccorii  Otticc;  II.  Pcct,  'Thomas  Steers', 
iranuictiom  (fihe  Historic  Societ)'  of  Lancashire  and  (Ihe- 
shire,  vol.  Kxxii,  1430. |  Naomi  I'.vrns 

STEWAR  T,  James,  of  the  Glen  (Seumas  a'gh- 
linne)  (<.  1700-1752),  was  wrongly  executed  as 
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accessory  to  the  murder  of  Colin  Campbell  of 
Glenure  in  Argyllshire  in  1752,  an  event  immor- 
talized by  R.  L.  Stevenson  [q.v.]  in  Kidnapped  znd 
Catriona.  Born  before  1700,  James  Stewart  (the 
son  of  John  Stewart  of  Ardsheil)  was  the  illegit- 
imate elder  brother  of  Charles  Stewart,  fifth  of 
Ardsheil,  who  led  out  the  Appin  Stewarts  in  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  James  Stewart  was  judicially 
assassinated  by  the  Scottish  Whig  establishment: 
in  part,  to  deter  further  resistance  by  clans  to  the 
forfeiture  of  chiefs  and  gentr>  and,  in  part,  to 
demonstrate  that  the  suspicion  of  the  Scots  which 
had  gripped  the  court  and  W  estminster  since  the 
batde  of  Culloden  was  no  longer  justified. 

Although  James  Stewart  had  fought  at  Cullo- 
den on  16  April  1746,  as  a  captain  in  the  Appin 
Regiment,  his  talents  were  entrepreneurial  rather 
than  militarv.  As  well  as  managing  the  township 
of  Glen  Duror,  he  was  a  leading  shopkeeper  in 
Appin,  associated  with  smugglers,  and  was  con- 
nected to  colonial  traders  in  Fort  W  illiam  by  his 
marriage  (i.  1725)  to  Margaret,  sister  of  William 
Stewart,  a  merchant  in  .\lar>burgh.  They  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Becau.se  of  his  business  acu- 
men, James  Stewart  was  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  his  half-brother's  estate  at  the  outset 
of  the  1745  rebellion  and,  subsequent  to  the 
enforced  exile  and  forfeiture  of  Ardshiel,  remit- 
ted his  rents  to  France. 

Stewart's  covert  dealings  were  tacitly  sup- 
ported by  Colin  Campbell  of  Glenure  (usually 
called  Cilenure),  Crown  factor  for  the  .Ardshiel 
estate.  1  low  ever,  amicable  relations  deteriorated 
steadily  as  (jlenure  came  under  increasing  press- 
ure from  the  Scottish  exchequer  to  discriminate 
against  known  Jacobites.  Lady  .Ardshiel  was  pros- 
ecuted through  the  courts  in  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  recover  rents  received  by  her  since 
Culloden.  James  Stewart  lost  Glen  Duror,  and 
though  compensated  with  a  lease  of  the  township 
of  Aucharn,  was  deprived  of  his  shop.  On  the  date 
of  the  Appin  murder,  Cilenure  was  due  to  evict 
eleven  Stewart  families  from  .Ardshiel,  against 
which  James  Stewart  led  the  fight  for  legal 
redress. 

Despite  indiscretions  induced  by  excess  alco- 
hol, relations  between  Stewart  and  Glenure  had 
not  broken  down  irretrievably.  Indeed,  Glenure's 
relationship  with  the  Camerons  of  Callart  and  of 
Lochiel  was  more  fraught,  troops  having  been 
called  in  to  collect  rents  and  effect  evictions  while 
he  factored  these  forfeited  estates.  Oral  tradition 
affirms  that  the  Camerons  as  w  ell  as  the  Stew  arts 
of  Appin  were  actively  countenancing  two,  if  not 
three,  attempts  on  Glenure's  life  on  14  May 
1752,  the  day  on  which  he  was  shot  in  the  back  by 
a  killer  who  escaped  unrecognized.  The  naming 
from  the  dock  of  John  Cameron  (alias  Sergeant 
Mor),  a  vindictive  Jacobite  soldier  of  fortune, 
cannot  be  w  ritten  off  as  an  act  of  desperation  by 
James  Stewart,  who  was  promptly  marked  out  as 


accessory'  once  the  actual  murder  occurred  in 
.Appin.  1  lis  former  ward,  .Alan  Breac  Stewart,  a 
militan*  adventurer  and  Jacobite  courier  recently 
returned  from  France,  was  presumed  to  be  the 
murderer,  though  never  apprehended. 

Denied  effective  legal  counsel  prior  to  his 
indictment,  Stewart's  trial  at  Inveraray  in  Sep- 
tember 1752  was  a  travestv  of  justice.  Archibald 
Campbell,  third  Duke  of  .Arg>ll  [q.v.],  the  politi- 
cal manager  for  the  Scottish  Whigs,  presided. 
Faced  by  a  prosecution  concerned  primarih  with 
political  advancement,  confronted  by  intimidated 
witnesses  who  produced  no  convincing  evidence, 
and  his  guilt  attested  by  a  jur>  of  eleven  Camp- 
bells and  four  others,  James  Stewart  was  sen- 
tenced to  hang  at  Ballachulish  ferrv  on  8 
November  1752.  His  body,  bound  in  chains,  was 
left  on  the  gibbet  for  over  two  years  before  being 
removed  by  John  Stew  art,  younger  of  Ballachu- 
lish, the  one  member  of  the  .Appin  gentr>  who 
actively  promoted  the  legal  defence  of  his  kins- 
man, i'he  Appin  murder  has  always  aroused  great 
curiositv  because  of  its  insolubility  as  well  as  its 
treatment  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

[David  N.  .\lackay  (cd.),  The  Trial  uf^ames  Slewarl,  2nd 
fdn.,  1 931;  SirW .  .VlacArtfiur,  The  Appin. Murder  and  the 
Trial  0/  Jumes  Sleivarl,  i960;  Re\dJ.  Vlackethnic  (ed.), 
The  Davar  Manuscripti,  vol.  i,  1964;  .\.  .Matheson,  The 
Appin  Murder,  1975.)  \l\jk\  I.  AUcinnes 

STEWART,  William  Arnold  (1882-1953), 
exponent  of  modern  technical  education  in  the 
.Middle  Last  and  painter,  was  born  17  July  1882 
in  llkley,  Yorkshire,  the  youngest  of  four  children 
(two  sons  and  two  daughters)  of  John  Reich 
Stewart,  who  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  his 
wife  Naamah  Arnold,  who  was  from  Yorkshire. 
I  le  was  trained  at  Bradford  Technical  College 
and  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and  was  employed 
as  a  textile  designer  in  Bradford  until  1911,  when 
he  took  up  a  post  as  inspector  of  arts  and  crafts  in 
the  Lg\ptian  Ministrv  of  Education  in  Cairo.  In 
19 18,  at  the  invitation  of  (Sir)  Ronald  Storrs 
[q.v.],  the  militant  governor  of  Jerusalem,  he  was 
seconded  for  several  months  to  Palestine  to 
advise  on  the  renewal  of  crafts  and  light  industries 
destroyed  during  the  war,  and  worked  closely 
with  C.  R.  .Ashbee  [q.v.],  the  governor's  civil 
adviser  and  secretan  to  the  Pro-Jerusalem 
Societv.  He  returned  there  in  1922  to  participate 
in  the  w  ork  of  the  Palestine  crafts  and  industries 
commission. 

In  the  summer  of  1927  Stewart,  like  many 
other  British  officials,  w  as  retired  from  the  Egyp- 
tian government  serxice.  In  September  of  the 
same  year  he  started  working  with  Dr  George 
Andrew  Reisner,  director  of  the  I  Iar\ard-Boston 
expedition,  on  the  restoration  of  the  furniture  of 
Queen  I  letep-heres,  the  mother  of  King  khufu 
(2560-2537  BC),  discovered  at  Giza  by  .Alan 
Rowe  two  years  earlier.  Stewart's  w orkshop  w as  a 
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mud-brick  hut  near  the  pyramids  where  he 
worked  with  his  nvo  Egyptian  assistants.  Many  of 
the  tools  had  to  be  made  on  the  spot  specially  for 
the  task.  The  reconstruction  of  all  the  objects 
could  not  be  completed  (this  was  later  achieved  by 
Bernard  Rice  and  Ahmed  Youssef  Moustafa) 
because  of  Stewart's  appointment  as  superxisor 
of  technical  education  in  Palestine  in  1930,  but 
his  name  remains  connected  with  the  first  attempt 
in  Egyptian  archaeology  to  restore  objects  which 
the  loss  of  wood  reduced  to  a  mass  of  precious 
metal  and  faience  components.  The  restored 
objects  are  on  display  in  the  Egyptian  Museum  in 
Cairo. 

In  his  new  post  Stewart  displayed  enthusiasm 
and  flair.  He  personally  was  responsible  for  the 
instruction  of  many  young  Arab  teachers  in  draw- 
ing, design,  and  handicraft,  and  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  subjects  to  schools.  He  was  actively 
involved  in  the  presen  ation  and  revival  of  local 
crafts  such  as  glass-blowing,  leather-work,  dye- 
ing, spinning,  and  weaving,  and  maintained  con- 
tacts with  craftsmen  in  various  parts  of  Palestine. 
He  was  never  patronizing,  and  freely  admitted 
that  'if  1  taught  them  anything,  I  certainly  learnt 
(as)  much  by  watching  them  at  work.'  He  helped 
to  establish  the  Palestine  Consenatoire  of  Music 
and  was  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors 
1932-47.  In  July  1942  he  was  apponted  technical 
adviser  to  the  controller  of  light  industries  in 
Palestine. 

Stewart  was  a  versatile  artist;  painting  was  his 
lifelong  passion  and  his  pictures  can  serve  as  a 
guide  to  his  career.  In  191 5  he  was  elected  a  fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Societ>  of  Arts.  I  lis  'Feast  of 
Nebi  Musa',  showing  a  Muslim  public  procession 
near  Jericho,  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  1938. 

In  1919  or  1920  Stewart  married  in  Cairo 
Kathleen  .Margaret,  daughter  of  Henrv  Cleve- 
land Beardshaw,  a  stockbroker.  They  had  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  In  1947  Stewart  retired  and 
went  to  live  in  High  Wycombe.  He  died  at  home 
1 8  January-  1953. 

(Stewart's  unpublished  'Creative  \\  ork  in  Palestine'  and 
other  papers,  (iriffith  Institute,  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford;  The  Times,  30  January  1953;  catalogues  of  exhi- 
bitions at  Calton  (iaiien.,  Kdinburgh,  7-30  August 
19H6,  and  Bradford  Art  (ialleries  and  .Museums,  iq8q.| 

Jaromir  Mai.f.k 

STILLMAN,  Marie  (1H43-1927),  painter  and 
arti.sl's  model,  was  born  in  Tottenham,  Middle- 
sicx,  near  London,  10  .March  1843,  the  elder 
daughter  (there  was  also  a  son)  of  .Michael  Spar- 
tali,  merchant  and  later  (ireek  consul-general  in 
London,  and  his  wife  Euphrosyne  V'arsini. 
Sh(»rtly  after  her  birth  the  (amily  moved  to  (ilap- 
ham,  south  London,  where  she  was  educated  at 
home.  Languages  and  artistic  subjects  were  her 
main  interests  and,  showing  an  early  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting,  she  became  in  1864  the 


pupil  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painter  Ford  Madox 
Brown  [q.v.].  He  was  known  to  the  family  through 
its  cosmopolitan  acquaintance  among  writers, 
artists,  and  musicians.  Brown  remained  her 
adviser  for  over  a  decade,  although  she  also 
sought  occasional  assistance  from  the  painter 
(Sir)  Edward  Burne-Jones  [q.v.]. 

She  made  her  exhibition  debut  in  1867  at  the 
Dudley  Gallen,,  London,  with  three  water- 
colours  of  female  figures  drawn  from  literary 
sources.  She  rapidly  expanded  her  exhibitions  to 
include  the  Royal  Academy  (from  1870),  provin- 
cial outlets  such  as  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  minor  London  shows,  and  the 
Grosvenor  Galler\  (from  1879).  Acclaimed  as  a 
Pre-Raphaelite  painter  by  this  school's  chief 
commentator  W.  M.  Rossetti  [q.v.]  in  1871,  she 
became  during  the  1870s  a  recognized  member 
of  that  group  of  artists  seen  by  critics  to  be  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
[q.v.]  and  Burne-Jones.  She  also  became  a  cel- 
ebrated beaut)-  through  the  depictions  made  of 
her  by  the  photographer  Julia  Margaret  Cameron 
[q.v.]  and  the  painters  Brown,  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones,  and  Val  Prinsep  [q.v.]. 

In  1 87 1  she  married  the  American  journalist 
and  painter  William  James  Stillman,  widower, 
former  husband  of  Laura  Macks,  and  father  of 
two  daughters  and  a  son,  who  died  in  1 874.  They 
were  to  have  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  another 
child  who  died  shortly  after  birth.  The  match  was 
against  her  father's  wishes  and  caused  consider- 
able family  conflict.  The  Stillmans  moved  to 
Florence  in  1878,  whence  she  continued  to  send 
work  regularly  to  exhibitions  in  Britain  and  the 
USA,  where  her  first  appearance  in  1873  had 
drawn  favourable  notice  from  the  novelist  and  art 
amateur  Henr>  James  [q.v.].  For  health  reasons 
she  returned  to  England  in  1883,  but  her  hus- 
band's appointment  in  1886  as  Italian  and  Greek 
correspondent  for  The  Times  drew  her  back  to 
Italy,  where  she  lived  in  Rome  until  1897.  On  her 
return  to  England  the  Stillmans  settled  in  Surrey, 
where  her  husband  died  in  1901.  She  exhibited 
only  sporadically  from  1897,  mostly  at  the  New 
Galler) ,  London.  I  ler  subject-matter  expanded 
to  include  landscape  and  flower-painting. 

In  1900  she  met  the  American  collector 
Samuel  Bancroft,  who  became  her  foremost 
patron.  She  had  solo  exhibitions  in  the  \JS.\  in 
1903  and  1908.  I  ler  last  major  work  was  painted 
in  1914,  although  she  continued  to  paint  regularly 
until  her  death. 

.Marie  Spartali  Stillman  was  credited  by  her 
friends  not  only  with  great  beauty  but  also  with  a 
generous  and  amiable  disposition.  Brought  up  in 
a  wealthy  home,  she  had  to  supplement  her  hus- 
band's irregular  income  during  their  married  life. 
Her  step-graiuldaugliter  recalled  her  ceaseless 
industPi  as  an  artist,  as  well  as  her  '(ireek  rages' 
and  her  enduring  appeal  to  men.  One  of  a  group 
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of  women  who  were  seen  in  their  own  lifetimes  as 
emblems  of  Pre-Raphaelitism,  she  made  a  con- 
siderable executive  contribution  to  this  important 
British  art  movement,  and  was  recognized  at  her 
death  as  the  last  sun  iving  link  with  it.  She  died  6 
March  1927  in  Kensington,  London. 

IJ.  Marsh  and  P.  G.  N'unn,  Women  Artists  and  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Ahrvement,  1989;  R.  Klzea,  'Marie  Stillman  in 
the  United  Stalcii\younial  ofPre-Raphaelite  and  Aesthetic 
Studies,  spring  1989.)  Pamf.i.a  Gkrkish  Ni  n\ 

STIRLING,  Patrick  (1820-1895),  mechanical 
engineer,  was  born  in  Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,  29 
June  1 820,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of  five  sons  and 
two'daughters  of  the  Revd  Robert  Stirling  [q.v.],  a 
Scottish  minister  and  inventor,  and  his  wife  Jane, 
daughter  of  William  Rankine,  w  ine  merchant,  of 
Galston.  He  was  educated  privately.  Engineering 
was  a  considerable  family  influence,  his  great- 
grandfather Robert  Stirling  having  built  a  thresh- 
ing engine  in  1758  and  his  father  having  invented 
the  hot-air  engine  and  inspired  C  W .  Siemens's 
regenerative  furnace  for  the  melting  and  reheat- 
ing of  steel.  In  1837  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle  James  S.  Stirling  at  Dundee  foundr),  where 
he  worked  for  the  next  six  years  and  where  some 
locomotives  were  built  for  the  Arbroath  and  For- 
far Railway  which  influenced  his  own  later 
designs. 

From  1 843  he  worked  on  marine  engines  with 
Robert  Napier  [q.v.]  on  Clydeside,  doing  instal- 
lation work  on  four  early  Cunard  liners.  He 
joined  Neilson  &  Co.  in  1846  at  their  Hyde  Park 
(Glasgow)  works,  becoming  a  foreman  in  the 
locomotive  construction  department.  In  1851  he 
became  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  small 
Bowling  and  Balloch  Railway  on  Loch  Lomond, 
before  returning  to  marine  work  with  Laurence 
Hill  of  Port  Glasgow.  He  then  joined  R.  &:  W. 
Hawthorn  &  Co.  of  Newcastle,  a  firm  which  sup- 
plied locomotives  to  the  Glasgow  and  South 
Western  Railway,  of  which  he  became  locomotive 
superintendent  in  1853.  His  first  task  was  to 
select  a  site  for  and  to  design  new  locomotive 
workshops  in  Kilmarnock  to  replace  existing 
inadequate  facilities  in  Glasgow.  I le  then  intro- 
duced several  new  locomotive  t)pes  from  1855 
onwards  for  passenger  and  freight  service,  the 
former  being  of  2-2-2  type  with  outside  cylinders 
and  inside  bearings  to  all  axles.  Later  examples 
had  boilers  without  a  steam-collecting  dome, 
which  strengthened  the  boiler  shell  and  which 
characterized  all  his  later  locomotives,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  brother  James  on  the  South  Eastern 
Railway  and  of  his  son  Matthew  on  the  I  lull  and 
Barnsley. 

In  1866  Stirling  succeeded  Archibald  Sturrock 
as  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  at  Doncaster  and  in  the  next 
year  his  0-4-2  t>pe  mixed-traffic  locomotive  was 
first  introduced,  with  construction  continuing 


over  the  next  twenty-eight  years,  as  well  as  the 
2-4-0  t\pe  for  passenger  service.  However,  he 
considered  that  only  locomotives  with  a  single 
pair  of  driving  wheels  were  really  suitable  for 
express-train  senice  and  the  first  of  these  were 
built  in  1868,  followed  two  years  later  by  the 
larger  4-2-2  t}pe  with  outside  cylinders  and  driv- 
ing wheels  eight  feet  in  diameter,  whose  simple 
and  elegant  outhne  created  great  interest.  These, 
and  a  series  of  2-2-2  tvpe  machines  with  inside 
cylinders,  continued  to  be  built  until  1895  ^nd 
hauled  the  principal  express  trains.  They  also 
pulled  those  in  the  railw  ay  'races'  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  in  1888  and  to  Aberdeen  in  1895, 
when  there  was  keen  competition  between  the 
east  and  west  coast  routes  and  Stirling's  loco- 
motives averaged  over  60  m.p.h.  betvveen  London 
and  York.  However,  the  steadily  increasing 
weight  of  e.vpress  trains  in  the  1890s  made  it 
obvious  that  more  powerful  locomotives  would  be 
required. 

Stirling  was  charming  if  somewhat  reserved  in 
manner.  1  le  w  as  dedicated  to  his  w  ork  and  to  his 
men,  by  whom  he  was  much  respected  for  his 
design  and  organizing  abilit>  and  for  his  fairness 
and  kindness  in  cases  of  individual  hardship. 
During  times  of  recession  he  did  everv  thing  poss- 
ible to  avoid  making  men  redundant,  preferring 
that  all  should  work  short  time.  On  his  seventieth 
birthday  his  w  orkmen  presented  a  drinking  foun- 
tain to  the  tow  n  of  Doncaster  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem.  I  le  w  as  a  member  of  the  Institutions  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  and  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  Institute  of  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders  of  Scotland. 

He  and  his  wife  had  three  sons,  all  of  whom 
became  railway  engineers,  and  one  daughter. 
Stirling  died  at  Highfield  House,  Doncaster,  11 
November  1895. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Cii'il  Engineers,  vol.  cxxiv, 
1895-6;  C.  Hamilton  Ellis,  'Famous  Locomotive 
Engineers',  Locvmotiie,  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon 
Reiiew,  15  October  1938;  E.  L,.  Ahrons,  The  British 
Steam  Railway  Locomotive  iSi^-igi-;,  1927;  F.  .\.  S. 
Brown,  Great  \orthem  Locomotiie Engineers  1846-1881, 
iqbb,  AnA  From  Stirling  to  Gresle}'  iS82-ig22,  1974.] 

GfORGF  \V.  Carpf.nter 

STOCKMAR,  Christian  Friedrich,  B.\ron 
Stockmar  (1787-1863),  adviser  of  Prince 
.Albert,  was  bom  22  .August  1787  in  Coburg  of 
German  parentage  and  Swedish  descent,  the 
eldest  son  and  second  child  in  the  family  of  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  of  Johann  Ernest 
Gotthelf  Stockmar,  a  scientific  lawyer.  A  quiet, 
unobtrusive  youth,  Stockmar  was  educated  at 
Coburg  Gymnasium  and  from  1 805  to  1 8 1  o  stud- 
ied medicine  at  the  universities  of  Wiirzburg, 
Erlangen,  and  Jena. 

In  181 2  Stockmar  opened  a  miHtarv  hospital  in 
Coburg.  Favourably  noticed  by  Prince  Leopold  of 
Sa.xe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  Stockmar  was  invited  in 
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1816  to  be  Leopold's  physician-in-ordinar\-. 
Leopold  made  Stockmar  promise  never  to  leave 
him  after  his  wife,  Princess  Charlotte,  died  in 
childbirth  in  181 7  at  Claremont  near  Windsor. 
Prudently,  'Stocky'  had  not  attended  her,  just 
held  her  hand.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Leopold's 
private  secretar\  and  in  1831,  when  his  master 
became  king  of  the  Belgians,  a  Bavarian  baron. 
He  helped  organize  Leopold's  court,  devised  the 
constitution,  and  inspired  the  Coburg-Portu- 
guese  marriage  of  1835;  above  all  he  promoted 
the  marriage  bet\veen  Queen  \  ictoria  and  Prince 
Albert,  Leopold's  nephew,  in  1840.  Stockmar's 
royal  career  w  as  w  ell  under  way. 

On  20  June  1837  Victoria  had  ascended  the 
British  throne.  Sixteen  days  earlier  'the  Baron' 
(as  \'ictoria  and  Albert  called  him)  had  been  sent 
to  England  by  her  'Uncle  Leopold'  as  his  alter  ego, 
and  was  \  ictoria's  guest  at  breakfast  on  her  first 
day  as  queen.  He  was  soon  w  orking  on  a  valuable 
theor\  of  the  Crown  as  above  part)  politics.  He 
left  England  in  1838  to  vet  the  suitability  of 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  for  Vic- 
toria's consort,  returning  when  they  married.  For 
the  next  seventeen  years  he  spent  only  the  sum- 
mers in  Germany,  saying  of  Albert,  'I  love  him  as 
if  he  were  my  own  son.'  With  Albert  he  planned 
the  royal  children's  education  and  systematized 
the  royal  household.  Before  their  reforms  all 
footmen,  liver) -porters,  and  under-butlers  were 
under  the  master  of  the  horse.  Stockmar  took 
care  not  to  get  involved  in  court  favours,  such  as 
the  bribe  offered  by  an  MP  of  £10,000  to  obtain 
him  a  peerage. 

Stockmar's  political  views  were  sometimes 
absurd.  'The  omnipotence  of  the  I  louse  of  Com- 
mons,' he  wrote,  'is  revolution  itself  and  death  to 
the  true  old  English  constitution' — of  which  he 
fancied  himself  the  best  judge.  He  distrusted 
British  statesmen:  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  'myopic', 
the  third  Viscount  Palmerston  (Albert's  oppo- 
nent) 'iasane'.  I  le  advised  the  monarch  to  avoid 
being  'a  Mandarin  figure'  but  to  become  a  'Per- 
manent Premier'.  The  European  revolutions  of 
1848  he  saw  as  a  golden  opportunity  for  introduc- 
ing constitutional  monarchies  and  a  united  Cier- 
many  in  alliance  with  Britain. 

By  1855  his  health  was  failing.  In  the  past  he 
had  settled  several  disputes  between  Victoria  and 
Albert.  .Now  his  'nenes'  were  too  weak  to  make 
his  advice  effective.  I  le  returned  to  Ciermany  for 
good  in  1857,  moving  for  a  time  to  Berlin  to  be 
near  Prince  and  Princess  I'rederick  William  of 
Prussia  ('I'ritz'  and  'Vicky').  When  Prince  Alberl 
died  in  1H61,  Stockmar's  hopes  were  shattered. 
I  lis  absence  may  even  have  contributed  to  the 
tragedy,  for  on  his  deathbed  Albert  lamented,  'if 
only  Stockmar  were  here  .  . . '  It  was  not  until  his 
last  years  that  Stockmar  enjoyed  a  real  home  lite, 
though  married  in  1821  in  Coburg  to  a  cousin, 
Fanny  Sommcr,  the  daughter  ol  a  physician. 


They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Stockmar 
died  9  July  1863  in  Coburg.  His  son,  Ernest, 
wrote  Stockmar's  Alenioirs,  describing  them  as 
lifting  the  veil  'but  a  little'.  An  angr)-  Queen  Vic- 
toria, however,  felt  it  had  been  lifted  far  too  much, 
particularly  over  the  clashes  between  Palmerston 
as  foreign  secretar)  and  the  prince  consort. 

(F.  Max  Muller  (ed.),  Manuirs  of  Baron  Stockmar,  2  vols., 
1872;  E.  Longford,  Victoria  R.I.,  1964;  Roger  Fulford 
(ed.).  Darling  Child:  Private  Correspondence  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Cromn  Princess  of  Prussia  1 871-1878,  1 976.) 
Elizabeth  Longford 

STOKER,  Abraham  ('Bram')  (1847-19 12), 
civil  ser\ant,  theatre  manager,  barrister,  and 
writer,  was  born  in  Dublin  8  November  1847,  the 
third  child  and  second  son  in  the  family  of  five 
sons  and  mo  daughters  of  Abraham  Stoker,  a 
clerk  in  DubUn  Casde,  and  his  wife  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  Thornley  of  the 
43rd  Regiment.  He  went  to  the  Revd  W.  Woods's 
private  day-school  and  then  to  Trinit)  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  a  distinguished  athlete.  He 
graduated  with  honours  in  science  in  1870,  and 
followed  his  father  into  the  Civil  Ser\ice,  first  as  a 
clerk  and  then  in  the  legal  department.  His  first 
book,  published  in  1879,  was  The  Duties  of  Clerks 
of  Pet t}'  Sessions  in  Ireland. 

His  interest  in  the  theatre  began  when  he  saw 
(Sir)  Henr)  Ining  [q.v.]  act  in  The  Rivals.  Stoker 
then  volunteered  as  unpaid  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Dublin  Mail,  for  which  he  wrote  for  fi\e  years 
while  retaining  his  clerkship.  In  1878  he  married 
Frances  Anne  Lemon,  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  James  Balcombe,  an  army  officer.  Thev 
were  to  have  one  son.  The  honeymoon  was  cut 
short  when  Ir\ing,  who  had  acquired  the  Lyceum 
theatre  in  London,  asked  him  to  be  his  manager. 
For  the  next  twent)  years  he  managed  the 
Lyceum,  organizing  eight  tours  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  le  resumed  his  legal  studies, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 890,  as  a  member  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  though  he  never  practised.  I  le 
also  w  rote  a  string  of  novels  and  short  stories. 

In  1897  he  published  Dracula,  the  book  upon 
which  his  reputation  principally  rests.  The  idea  of 
the  vampire  count,  he  said,  came  to  him  in  a 
nightmare  following  a  dinner  of  dressed  crab. 
Part  of  the  book's  appeal  came  from  the  contrast 
between  (-ount  Dracula's  wolf-haunted  castle  in 
the  Carpathians  and  the  supernatural  activities  in 
the  familiar  locations  of  Whitby  and  I  lampstead. 
Such  association  as  there  was  between  Stoker's 
vampire  and  the  historical  Mad  1\  ol  W  allachia 
(i43i-7()),  known  as  \lad  Dracula  or  \  lad  the 
Impaler,  may  have  been  suggested  by  his  Iriend 
Arminius  Vamber),  a  I  lungarian  prolessor 
learned  in  Tran.sylvanian  folklore.  Subsequent 
investigators  have  attempted  to  read  deep,  alle- 
gorical, psNchological,  and  even  transcendental 
meanings  into  the  liook;  it  is  more  iikeh   that 
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Stoker  merely  intended  to  write  a  popular  horror 
stor\'  by  taking  an  ancient  legend,  placing  it  in  a 
contemporary  setting,  and  garnishing  his  tale  with 
blood,  thunder,  and  damsels  in  distress.  It  was 
after  Stoker's  death  that  Count  Dracula  achieved 
international  fame  as  part  of  the  horror  entertain- 
ment industrv',  becoming  a  household  name  com- 
parable with  Dr  Frankenstein's  monster  created 
by  Mary  Shelley  [q.v.]. 

In  1898  Ining's  fortunes  began  to  fail,  and  the 
consequent  collapse  of  Stoker's  theatrical  career 
left  him  dependent  on  his  writings.  A  regular  flow 
of  books  and  short  stories  followed,  among  them: 
The  Alystery  of  the  Sea  (1902);  The  jfewel  of  Seven 
Stars  (1903),  a  tale  of  Egyptian  reincarnation;  The 
Man  (1905),  a  melodrama;  Personal  Reminiscences 
of  Henry  Irving,  in  two  volumes  (1906);  LadyAth- 
lyne  (1908),  a  romance;  Snowbound  (1908),  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories;  The  Lady  of  the  Shroud 
(1909),  which  reached  its  twentieth  edition  in 
1934;  Famous  Imposters  (1910),  which  included 
the  storv  of  the  Bisley  Boy,  believed  by  some  to 
have  been  substituted  for  the  future  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  childhood;  and  finally  The  Lair  of  the  Wliite 
Worm  (19 11),  in  which  he  revived  the  legend  of  a 
gigantic  serpent  capable  of  assuming  human 
form,  rhe  book  sold  well,  and  was  republished 
many  times  in  the  following  decades. 

Stoker  died  of  Bright's  disease  and  syphilis  20 
April  19 1 2.  In  1924  his  widow  sold  the  dramatic 
rights  of  Dracula  to  Hamilton  Deane,  who 
adapted  it  for  the  stage;  in  1930  the  rights  were 
bought  by  the  Universal  Pictures  Corporation  of 
IIolK'wood  for  $40,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
tally  of  films,  over  the  world,  exceeds  400. 

Stoker  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  red 
beard  that  contrasted  with  a  full  head  of  brown 
hair.  While  in  middle  age  he  won  the  bronze 
medal  of  the  Royal  Society  for  his  attempted 
rescue  of  a  drowning  man  from  the  Thames.  The 
artist  Goldsborough  Anderson  took  Stoker  as  his 
model  for  William  II  in  a  panel  depicting  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  London,  painted  for  the 
Royal  Exchange. 

[Harry  Ludlam,  A  Biography  ofDraada:  the  Life  Story  of 
Bram  Stoker,  1962;  Daniel  Farson,  The  Man  HTio  Wrote 
Dracula:  a  Biography  ufBram  Stoher,  1 975.) 

G.  H.  L.  I.F  May 

STOKES  or  STOAKES,  John  (^-.1610-1665), 
naval  ofHcer,  of  Plymouth,  held  his  first  naval 
command  in  1 649,  in  the  newly  remodelled  na\y 
of  the  Commonwealth.  I  lis  rise  to  prominence 
came  during  the  first  Dutch  war  (1652-4).  He 
took  part  in  the  actions  off  the  Kentish  Knock  and 
Dungeness  late  in  1652  and  the  three  great  sea 
battles  of  1653,  and  General  George  Monck 
(later  first  Duke  of  Albemarle,  q.v.)  recom- 
mended his  promotion  to  one  of  the  na\y  's  best 
ships  in  recognition  of  his  senices.  During  the 
final  winter  of  the  war  he  was  rear-admiral  of  the 


blue  in  the  Channel  fleet.  He  appears  to  have  had 
some  doubts  about  the  establishment  of  the 
Protectorate,  but  accepted  the  reassurances  of 
the  .Admiralty  secretary,  Robert  Blackborne. 

Stokes  was  flag-captain  to  Robert  Blake  [q.v.] 
in  the  expedition  to  Spain  and  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  in  1654-5.  He  took  part  in  the  attack  on 
Porto  Farina,  and  was  advanced  to  rear-admiral 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  expedition.  He  also 
ser\ed  with  Blake  and  Edward  Mountagu  (see 
Montagu,  later  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  q.v.)  on  the 
expedition  to  the  south  in  1656.  He  commanded 
the  ships  that  remained  off  the  Spanish  coast  in 
April  1657  when  Blake  launched  the  attack  on 
Santa  Cruz,  and,  when  Blake  sailed  for  home  in 
July,  Stokes  became  commander  of  the  force  left 
to  maintain  the  blockade.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Stokes  led  his  squadron  into  the  Straits,  with  the 
aim  of  protecting  English  shipping  against  the 
depredations  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  .North 
African  corsairs.  His  squadron  was  too  small  to 
emulate  Blake's  attack  on  Porto  Farina,  but  he 
was  able  to  negotiate  a  satisfactory  peace  with  the 
Dey  of  Tunis  in  February  1658,  winning  the  right 
for  English  warships  and  merchantmen  to  use  the 
facilities  of  Porto  Farina,  and  ransoming  English 
captives  at  a  favourable  rate.  He  negotiated  a 
similar  treaty  with  Tripoli  in  1659. 

The  expedition  was  plagued,  however,  by  a 
long-running  feud  between  Stokes  and  his 
deputy,  Thomas  V\'hetstone,  the  protector's 
nephew.  Whetstone,  a  rash  and  much  younger 
man,  proved  contemptuous  of  the  admiral's  auth- 
ority and  used  his  political  connections  to  under- 
mine it.  It  was  only  after  the  protector's  death  in 
September  1658  that  Stokes  ventured  to  arrest 
his  deputy  and  ship  him  back  to  England  for  trial. 
Stokes  himself  arriving  home  with  his  squadron 
in  September  1659,  found  his  conduct  fully  vin- 
dicated by  the  government. 

In  November  1659  he  was  one  of  the  naval 
officers  ashore  who  wrote  urging  .\lonck  to 
accept  the  army's  coup  against  the  restored  Rump 
Parliament.  He  was  brought  back  into  naval 
ser\ice  in  .March  1660,  probably  at  Mountagu's 
behest.  He  made  no  overt  protest  as  .Mountagu 
manoeuvred  the  na\y  behind  the  restoration  of 
monarchy,  and  sailed  with  the  fleet  that  brought 
the  king  back  to  England  in  .May.  .At  the  end  of 
the  year  he  was  made  second  in  command  of  a 
naval  expedition  to  \\  est  .Africa,  a  joint  operation 
mounted  by  the  Guinea  Company  and  the 
Crow  n.  Its  commander  was  the  fiery  cavalier  (Sir) 
Robert  Holmes  [q.v.]  and  the  relations  between 
the  two  leaders  were  tense. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Dutch  war  in 
1664  Stokes  was  recalled  to  the  na\y  as  captain  of 
the  Triumph,  but  he  fell  ill  soon  afterwards  and 
died  in  Portsmouth  11  February  1665.  Stokes's 
political  and  religious  views  are  less  clear  than 
those    of   many    leading    parliamentary    com- 
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manders,  but  he  was  an  able,  tough,  and  reliable 
officer  who  earned  tributes  from  four  of  the 
generals-at-sea  (Blake,  Richard  Deane,  q.v., 
Monck,  and  Mountagu).  Samuel  Pepys  [q.v.] 
found  him  good  company.  In  his  will,  drawn  up  in 
1662,  Stokes  divided  his  estate  equally  between 
his  wife  Katharine  and  his  married  daughter 
Katherine  Haydon. 

[B.  S.  Capp,  Cromipell's  Xaij,  1989;  M.  L.  Baumber, 
'The  Protector's  Nephew:  an  Account  of  Thomas 
WTietstone  in  1657-1659',  Mariner's  .Mirror,  vol.  lii, 
1966.]  Bf,r.nard  Capp 

STONE,  Edward  (i  702-1 768),  discoverer  of 
aspirin,  was  born  in  Lacey  Green,  Princes  Ris- 
borough,  and  baptized  5  November  1702,  the 
only  son  of  Edward  Stone,  yeoman,  and  his  first 
wife,  Elizabeth  Reynolds.  He  matriculated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  in  1720  and  graduated 
BA  (1724)  and  MA  (1727).  In  1727  he  was 
ordained  as  curate  of  Saunderton,  Buckingham- 
shire, and  made  a  priest  three  months  later  as 
curate  of  Charlton-on-Otmoor,  Oxfordshire.  He 
remained  there  till  1730  when  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  W  adham. 

In  1738  John  Grubb  presented  him  as  rector  of 
Horsenden,  Buckinghamshire,  and  in  1741  he 
resigned  his  fellowship  to  marr)  Grubb's 
daughter,  Elizabeth.  They  had  one  son  and  a 
daughter  who  died  in  infancy.  Sir  Jonathan  Cope 
presented  him  as  rector  of  Drayton,  Banbury, 
which  he  held  in  pluralit>  with  Horsenden  till  his 
death.  In  1745  he  moved  to  Chipping  Norton, 
Oxfordshire,  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Jonathan  Cope  at 
Bruern  Abbey. 

In  the  1754  Oxfordshire  election,  Stone  was 
agent  in  Chipping  Norton  on  behalf  of  the  Whig 
candidates.  He  was  described  as  'a  good  man,  but 
slow  for  a  ven,  celebrated  canvasser'.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  a  JP  for  Oxfordshire  and  active 
in  enforcing  the  poor  law.  He  ser\'ed  curacies 
around  Chipping  Norton. 

On  25  April  1763  Stone  wrote  to  George 
Parker,  second  Earl  of  Macclesfield  [q.v.],  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  describing  the  use  of 
dried  willow  bark  as  a  remedy  for  fevers  and 
agues.  I  Ic  had  experimented  in  administering  the 
powder  to  about  fifty  people  over  a  period  of  five 
years  'and  never  failed  in  the  cure',  except  in 
some  cases  of  severe  or  chronic  ague,  which 
required  the  addition  of  some  grains  of  quinine. 
Using  the  'doctrine  of  signatures' — 'that  many 
natural  maladies  carry  their  cures  along  with 
them,  or  that  their  remedies  lie  not  far  from  their 
cau.scs' — Stone  had  turned  his  attention  to  the 
willow,  which  'delights  in  a  moist  or  wet  soil, 
where  agues  chiefly  abound'.  I  le  had  thus  unwitt- 
ingly stumbled  on  salicylic  acid,  the  active 
ingredient  in  aspirin. 

Willow  bark  thereafter  received  occasional 
mention    in    herbals,    and    ninctccnth-ccntury 


pharmacists  experimented  in  producing  salicylic 
acid  from  willow  bark  and  meadowsweet. 
Unacceptable  side  effects  were  mitigated  by  the 
development  in  1853  of  a  new  compound 
between  acetyl  chloride  and  sodium  salicylate 
which  proved  more  digestible.  This  was  pro- 
duced commercially  by  Felix  Hoffmann  and 
Heinrich  Dreser  in  1899,  and  was  marketed  by 
Bayer  under  the  name  'aspirin',  derived  from 
Spiraea,  then  the  Latin  name  for  meadowsweet 
{Filipendula  ulniaria). 

Stone  died  intestate  in  Chipping  Norton  26 
November  1768  and  was  buried  at  Horsenden. 

[Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  vol.  liii, 
pp.  195-200;  documents  in  Buckinghamshire  Counrv 
Record  Office,  Oxfordshire  County  Record  Office,  and 
Wadham  College,  Oxford;  R.  J.  Robson,  llie  Oxfordshire 
Election  ofiy54,  1949;  Peter  A.  Fairley,  The  Conquest  of 
Pain,  1978;  Aspirin  Foundation,  The  Amazing  Story  of 
Aspirin,  I g8 1.]  R.alph  Mann 

STORMONTHJames  (1824-1882),  clergyman 
and  lexicographer,  was  born  in  1824,  the  son  of 
James  Stormonth,  fish  curer,  and  his  wife  Jane 
Robertson.  He  had  at  least  one  younger  brother. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Canongate  Burgh  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
(1845-7,  185 1-7)  where  he  read  arts  and  divinity 
but  did  not  proceed  to  graduate.  He  entered  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  licentiate 
at  New  Street  church,  Edinburgh.  Appointed  to  a 
teaching  post  at  the  Canongate  Burgh  School,  he 
remained  there  until  1864,  when  disagreements 
with  the  school's  directors  led  to  his  dismissal.  In 
1867  his  post  as  session  clerk  of  the  Canongate 
kirk  was  terminated.  He  returned  thereafter  to 
ministerial  appointments  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land: in  Cupar  and  Orkney  (Rendall  and  Sten- 
ness).  It  was  during  the  fi\e  years  he  spent  in 
Orkney  that  he  began  to  make  a  name  for  himself 
in  the  field  of  English-language  studies;  he  was 
also  the  writer  of  the  'Orcadian  Boatman's  Song'. 
Arguments  within  his  congregation  in  Stenness, 
however,  led  to  his  demitting  his  post  and  return- 
ing to  Edinburgh. 

I  lis  philological  work  focused  on  the  lexis,  pro- 
nunciation, and  orthography  of  Knglish.  I  lis  Etf- 
inologiail  and  Pronoiiiiciiin  DirlioiKiiy  of  the  Eiiglis/i 
Laiif^iiage  (1871)  was  immensely  popular  with  the 
general  public — by  1918  it  had  passed  through 
eighteen  editions.  Its  success  lay  in  the  clarity  and 
succinctness  of  exposition  of  the  subject-matter. 
In  the  academic  world,  however,  the  work  was 
received  less  approvingly.  A  devastating  review  by 
I  lenry  Bradley  (q.v.|  in  the  7<v/(/cw)'  (April  1884), 
after  Stormonth's  death,  exposed  the  numerous 
weaknesses  in  his  etymological  analyses,  from 
the  Dirtionaiy  Stormonth  derived  other  publi- 
cations, including  a  series  for  schoolchikiren 
and  students  on  the  vocabulary  and  spelling  of 
English. 
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In  1880  he  became  a  deacon  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Scotland;  in  1881  he  was  ordained 
priest  and  sened  at  the  church  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  Edinburgh.  I  lis  tenure  of  the  post  was 
short:  his  health  had  been  declining  progressively 
for  several  months  as  a  result  of  o\erwork,  and  he 
died  5  P'ebruar>'  1882  at  his  home  at  7  Cornwall 
Street,  Edinburgh.  I  le  was  sun  ived  by  his  wife, 
Mary  Trotter,  whom  he  married  in  1847, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Robert  I  lunter,  a  school- 
master of  Colinton,  and  by  two  sons  and  four 
daughters. 

[Minute  book  of  the  Canongate  Burgh  School  directors; 
Canongate  kirk  session  records;  minutes  of  the  presby- 
ter) of  Cairston;  Athenaeum,  February  1882;  Scottish 
Guardian,  February  1882.]         M.  K.  C.  MacMahon 

STORR,  Paul  (i  770-1 844),  manufacturing 
silversmith,  was  baptized  in  St  Marylebone,  Lon- 
don, 28  October  1770,  one  of  several  children  of 
Thomas  Storr  (died  1 803),  a  silver-chaser  who  by 
1788  had  become  a  victualler,  and  his  wife  Sarah. 
Paul,  who  may  himself  have  been  trained  as  a 
silver-chaser,  was  apprenticed  in  1784  to  William 
Rock  of  Westminster,  another  victualler,  becom- 
ing free  of  the  Vintners'  Company  in  1791.  Fol- 
lowing a  short-lived  partnership  during  1 792  with 
the  working  sihersmith  William  Frisbee,  Storr 
removed  to  premises  in  Church  Street,  Soho, 
formerly  occupied  by  Andrew  Fogelberg,  the 
Swedish-born  silversmith,  whose  business  had 
flourished  there  since  about  1772.  It  is  possible 
that  Storr  continued  the  concern,  Fogelberg  per- 
haps acting  as  the  sleeping  partner. 

In  1796  Storr  moved  to  20  Wv  Street,  Picca- 
dilly, where  a  successful  manufacturing  silver- 
smith of  the  previus  generation,  Thomas  Pitts, 
had  had  his  workshops.  Supplying  the  retail  trade 
with  special  orders  and  quality  goods,  Storr  built 
up  his  business  over  the  next  eleven  years  into  one 
of  the  most  important  of  its  kind  in  London.  Then 
in  1807  he  entered  into  an  exclusive  manufactur- 
ing arrangement  w  ith  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Rundell, 
the  crown  jewellers,  whereby  he  installed  crafts- 
men in  new  jointh-owned  workshops  in  Dean 
Street,  Soho.  This  subsidiar\  of  the  celebrated 
retail  house  on  Ludgate  I  lill  was  known  as  Storr 
&  Co.,  the  hrst  partners,  besides  Storr  himself, 
being  Philip  Rundell,  John  Bridge,  the  sculptor 
William  Theed  [qq.v.j,  and  Edmond  Waller 
Rundell.  It  is  said  that  Rundell's  had  to  satisfy  so 
many  orders  at  this  time  that  Storr  &  Co.  was 
obliged  to  work,  in  the  way  of  dinner  senices, 
centre-pieces,  and  other  ceremonial  and  dom- 
estic plate,  some  ten  thousand  ounces  of  silver  a 
month. 

Storr's  agreement  with  Rundell's  terminated 
on  18  Februar>  1819,  by  which  time  he  had 
already  found  suitable  workshops  in  Harrison 
Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  where  he  set  up  once 
more  as  an  independent  manufacturer.  During 


1822  he  also  went  into  business  as  a  retail  gold- 
smith and  jeweller  in  Bond  Street  with  John 
Mortimer  (died  1871).  This  partnership,  which 
included  the  silver  manufactory ,  traded  under  the 
style  of  Storr  &  Mortimer  until  Storr's  retirement 
on  31  December  1838;  subsequently  the  firm 
continued  as  Mortimer  &  Hunt  and  then  I  lunt  & 
Roskell. 

The  lack  of  suitable  evidence  renders  Storr's 
career,  like  that  of  so  many  contemporaries  in  the 
smaller  industries,  difficult  to  assess.  Of  his  own 
personal  work  in  any  branch  of  the  goldsmiths' 
craft  there  is  not  a  single  identifiable  item.  Nor  is 
there  any  other  documentary  evidence  to  support 
the  contention,  reinforced  by  the  tact  of  his  so- 
called  maker's  marks  entered  at  the  London 
Assay  Office  between  1792  and  1834,  that  he  was 
an  actual  worker  in  the  precious  metals.  All  that 
may  be  stated  with  any  certainty  is  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  craft  must  have  been  more  than 
merely  adequate  and  that  he  was  a  good  business- 
man. In  short,  Storr's  latter-day  fame  rests  upon 
two  particulars:  first,  that  he  was  fortunate  in 
working  alongside  some  of  the  most  talented 
artists,  designers,  and  craftsmen  of  his  time;  and 
second,  that  the  bulk  of  Rundell,  Bridge  &  Run- 
dell's productions  in  silver  during  the  years  of 
their  greatest  success  were  made  under  his  (Storr 
&  Co.'s)  management  and  thus  bear  his  mark. 

Storr  married  in  1801  Elizabeth  Susanna 
(i  771-1843),  youngest  daughter  of  Adam  Beyer 
( 1 729-1 804),  who  with  his  brother  Lorence 
traded  as  a  piano  and  organ  builder  in  Compton 
Street,  Soho,  and  his  wife  Ann.  They  had  ten 
children.  Storr,  who  retired  to  Hill  House,  Toot- 
ing, Surrey,  died  in  Tooting  18  March  1844  leav- 
ing an  estate  valued  at  £3,000;  he  and  his  w  ife  are 
buried  in  the  church\ard  of  Tooting  parish 
church. 

|\.  .\1.  Penzer,  Paul  Storr,  1954;  John  Cuime,  Vitte- 
teenth-centur)'  Siher,  1977;  Arthur  G.  Grimwade,  Lon- 
Jon  Goldsmiths  i6gj-i8jy,  3rd  edn.,  1990;  research  by 
Sarah  Tanner  published  in  the  \\  orshipful  Company  of 
Goldsmiths'  Reiiew,  1985  6,  p.  15.I  Joh.n  Cll.me 

STR.\CHEY,  Rachel  Conn  ('Ray')  (1887- 
1940),  feminist,  was  born  4  June  1887  in  London, 
the  elder  daughter  (there  w  ere  no  sons)  of  (Ben- 
jamin) Francis  (Conn)  Costelloe,  a  barrister  and 
Progressive  member  of  the  London  county  coun- 
cil, and  his  wife  Mary  Pearsall  Smith,  a  member 
of  the  distinguished  Philadelphia  Quaker  family, 
and  sister  of  (Lloyd)  Logan  Pearsall  Smith  [q.v.], 
writer.  Ray  and  her  sister  were  baptized  Catho- 
Ucs,  but  after  their  mother's  elopement  in  1891 
w ith  Bernhard  Berenson,  the  art  critic,  they  were 
brought  up  by  their  Quaker  grandmother,  Han- 
nah Tatum  \\ hitall  Smith.  Ray  was  educated  at 
Kensington  I  ligh  School  and  New  nham  College, 
Cambridge,  where  she  received  a  third  class  in 
part  i  of  the  mathematics  tripos  (1908).  Following 
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a  year  at  Bnn  Mawr  College,  Philadelphia,  she 
attended  lectures  on  electrical  engineering  at 
Oxford  Lniversit>  in  1910.  As  an  undergraduate 
she  wrote  a  novel,  The  World  at  Eighteen  {1907), 
and  she  became  actively  involved  in  the  consti- 
tutional wing  of  the  women's  suffrage  mo\ement, 
led  by  (Dame)  Millicent  Fawcett  [q.v.]. 

In  1909  she  was  introduced  to  the  Strachey 
family.  In  191 1  she  married  Oliver  Strachey  (died 
i960),  later  cnptographer  and  intelligence  offi- 
cer, brother  of  G.  Lytton  Strachey  [q.v.],  thirteen 
years  her  senior,  divorced,  and  recently  returned 
from  administering  Indian  railways.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Richard  Strachey  [q.v.],  lieutenant- 
general.  They  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Oliver's 
sister,  Philippa  ('Pippa'),  became  her  lifelong  col- 
laborator on  many  feminist  issues.  Both  were 
active  in  the  London  Society  for  Women's  Suf- 
frage, Ray  becoming  its  parliamentary  secretary- 
in  1915. 

During  World  War  I  she  became  involved  in 
organizing  war  work  for  women,  and  after  the  war 
became  a  leading  promoter  of  professional 
employment  for  women,  a  founder  of  the 
Women's  Employment  P'ederation,  and  first 
chairman  (1930-9)  of  the  Cambridge  University- 
women's  employment  board.  Her  Careers  and 
Openings  for  Women  (1935)  was  both  a  practical 
handbook  and  a  sociological  sur\'ey  of  the  female 
labour  market. 

She  also  pursued  a  political  career,  acted  for  a 
time  as  secretar)  to  (\  iscountess)  Nancy  Astor 
[q.v.],  and  stood  unsuccessfully  as  an  Indepen- 
dent parliamentar)  candidate  for  Brentford  and 
Chiswick  in  1918,  1922,  and  1923. 

In  1928  she  published  the  first  general  history 
of  the  women's  suffrage  movement,  The  Cause, 
and  in  1931  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett.  These 
books  played  a  part  in  establishing  a  sense  of  his- 
torical continuity  in  the  feminist  movement,  and 
they  helped  to  rescue  the  constitutionalist 
women's  suffrage  movement  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  it  was  in  danger  of  being  consigned  by  the 
more  flamboyant  reputation  of  Emmeline  Pank- 
hurst  [q.v.].  Ray  Strachey  died  16  July  1941  in 
London. 

[Ray  Strache>,  The  Cause,  1928  (1978  edn.  with  preface 
b>'  Harbara  Strachey);  Barbara  Strachey,  Remarkable 
Relalium:  the  .Stoty  of  the  Pearsalt  Smith  Family,  1980; 
Brian  \  IdTrison,  Priutenl  Ktroliilionarics,  1987.) 

JosK.  I  Iarrjs 

STRAHAN,  Sir  Aubrey  (185  2- 1928),  geologist, 
was  bom  20  April  1852  in  London,  the  younger 
son  of  William  Strahan  (formerly  Snow,  who 
changed  his  name  in  1831),  a  banker  (until  con- 
victed of  fraud  in  1855),  of  Blackmore  I  lall,  Sid- 
mouth,  and  his  wile  Kli/abeth  Anne  Dorothea, 
only  daughter  of  (ieneral  (Sir)  (ieorge  Bulteel 
Fisher.  Ldutaied  at  Kton  C^ollege  ( 1 865-70)  and 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1870-5),  Strahan 


obtained  a  third  class  in  the  natural  sciences  tri- 
pos (1874)  and  took  his  BA  (1875),  MA  (1878), 
and  Sc.D.  (1907). 

St  John's  was  an  active  centre  of  geological 
work  and  this  decided  Strahan  to  join  the  Geolo- 
gical Suney  of  England  and  Wales.  He  was 
appointed  temporarv-  assistant  geologist  in  1875. 
Between  1875  and  1890  he  revised  earlier  geolo- 
gical mapping  of  many  parts  of  Britain.  Structural 
geology-  was  his  favourite  area  of  investigation 
throughout  his  career  and  his  field  mapping  was 
excellent.  In  1891  the  director,  (Sir)  Archibald 
Geikie  [q.v.],  appointed  him  to  undertake  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  geology-  of  the  south  Wales 
coalfield  and  by  1893  Strahan  had  five  geologists 
working  under  him.  When  (Sir)  Jethro  Teall 
[q.v.]  became  director  in  1901,  Strahan  was 
appointed  district  geologist  in  charge  of  the  south 
Wales  region.  In  1903  he  joined  the  royal  com- 
mission on  the  coal  supplies  of  Great  Britain 
(1901-5).  His  yvork  did  much  to  promote  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  concealed  coal 
deposits.  In  1909  he  yvas  appointed  assistant  to 
the  director  of  the  Geological  Suryey  and,  when 
Teall  retired  in  191 4,  Strahan  succeeded  him. 

At  the  outbreak  ofyvar  in  1914,  Strahan  super- 
vised the  preparation  of  a  set  of  vital  military  geo- 
logical maps  of  Belgium  and  other  war  zones;  and 
with  the  cessation  of  foreign  sources  of  supply  an 
exhaustive  inventory  of  native  sources  of  supply  of 
strategic  minerals  (ranging  from  bary  tes  to  sand) 
was  needed.  This  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
special  reports  on  the  mineral  resources  of  Great 
Britain  which,  together  yvith  the  memoirs  on  the 
geology-  of  the  south  Wales  coalfield  (finally  com- 
pleted with  the  publication  of  the  thirteenth 
memoir  in  1921,  all  edited  by  Strahan),  estab- 
lished Strahan  as  one  of  the  foremost  British 
economic  geologists.  He  retired  in  July  1920. 

Strahan  yvas  a  very-  successful  administrator 
and  organizer.  He  was  shrewd,  diligent,  methodi- 
cal, and  impartial.  Although  his  manner  appeared 
reserved  on  first  meeting,  he  could  be  a  genial, 
friendly,  and  charming  companion.  1  lis  interests 
included  archaeology  and  photography. 

I  le  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1903  and  seryed  on  its  council  (192 1-3).  I  le  also 
sened  as  president  of  the  Geological  Society 
(1912-14);  president,  section  C  (geology)  of  the 
British  Association  (1904);  and  vice-president. 
International  (leological  (Congress  (1913).  He 
was  appointed  KBE  in  1919,  partly  in  recognition 
ol  his  seryices  during  the  yvar  years,  and  yvas  also 
awarded  the  Wollaston  medal  of  the  (ieological 
Society  (1919)  and  an  honorary  1,1.1)  (Toronto). 

In  1886  he  married  I'anny  Evelyn  Margaret 
(died  1926),  daughter  of  I'.dyvard  Henry  Roscoe, 
gentleman,  of  Chester.  They  had  one  son. 
Strahan  died  4  March  1928  at  I'airtield,  near 
Reading,  Berk.shire. 
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(John  S.  Flett,  The  First  Hundred  Years  oflhe  Geological 
Surve)'  of  Great  Britain,  1937;  idem  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  series  B,  vol.  ciii,  1928;  Geological  Maga- 
zine, vol.  Ixv,  1928,  p.  238.]         Richard  J.  Howarth 

STRANGWAYS,  Giles  (1615-1675),  politician, 
was  born  in  Melbun  Sampford,  Dorset,  3  June 
161 5,  the  first  surviving  son  of  Sir  John  Strang- 
ways  and  his  wife  Grace  Trenchard.  Of  his  six 
brothers  and  sisters,  only  I  loward,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Lewis  Dyve  [q.v.],  and  James,  a  colonel  of  foot  in 
the  civil  war,  lived  to  maturity .  I  lis  ancestors  had 
established  themselves  in  Dorset  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  between  1529  and  17 13  the  parlia- 
mentary representation  of  the  countv'  could  be 
described  as  'in  a  manner  hereditarv  in  his 
family'.  His  father,  who  sat  in  nine  Parliaments 
for  Dorset  or  Weymouth,  was  prominent  as  an 
opponent  of  the  court  in  the  1620s  and  as  a  Roya- 
list in  the  civil  war.  Strangways  was  educated  as 
founder's  kin  at  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
Sir  Francis  Wortley  [q.v.)  later  wrote  of  him: 
'What  study  e'er  he  undertakes,  to  master  it  he's 
able.'  On  returning  from  his  travels  he  married 
Susanna,  daughter  of  a  London  mercer,  Thomas 
Edwards,  with  a  portion  of  ,^10,000.  Three  of 
their  children  died  young,  but  three  sons  survived 
to  sit  in  Parliament  and  three  daughters  to  marr> 
into  minor  gentry'  families. 

Representing  Weymouth  (with  his  father)  in 
the  Short  Parliament  (1640)  and  Bridport  in  its 
successor,  as  a  student  of  mathematics  Strang- 
ways was  chiefiy  occupied  in  counting  votes  for 
the  nascent  Royalist  party  in  the  Commons.  He 
left  Westminster  to  raise  a  cavalry  regiment  for 
the  king.  Taken  prisoner  with  his  brother-in-law 
at  the  fall  of  Sherborne  Castle  (1645),  he  spent 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Tower  with  Wortley  and 
other  leading  Cavaliers  until  his  father  paid  the 
maximum  delinquency  fine  of  £10,000.  His 
involvement  in  Royalist  conspiracy  during  the 
Interregnum  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence, however. 

From  1 66 1  he  sat  in  the  Cavalier  Parliament 
for  Dorset,  and  was  in  opposition  under  both  the 
administration  of  Edward  Hyde,  Earl  of  Claren- 
don [q.v.]  and,  after  1667,  the  Cabal,  in  which  his 
local  rival,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (later  first 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  q.v.),  held  high  office;  but  his 
stalwart  churchmanship  brought  him  an  honorary 
DCL  from  his  old  university  in  1665.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  1666  to  an  estate  with  the  annual  value 
of  at  least  £5,000,  which  he  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  Symondsbury . 

Election  defeats  at  the  hands  of  Shaftesbury, 
now  lord  chancellor,  in  1673  'put  him  into  a  great 
rage'  and  brought  him  to  the  fore  in  parliamen- 
tary debates.  He  attacked  with  equal  vigour  the 
indulgence  shown  to  dissenters  and  Roman 
Catholics,  the  French  alliance,  and  the  venality  of 
placemen.  Sir  William  Temple  [q.v.]  described 
his  principal  aims  as  being  to  'secure  the  business 


of  religion'  and  'break  the  war  with  Holland'. 
After  the  disruption  of  the  Cabal,  he  was 
honoured  by  the  Royal  Society  with  a  fellowship 
(1673)  and  by  admission  to  Gray's  Inn  (1674);  to 
him  was  ascribed  the  chief  credit  for  the  failure  to 
carry  the  impeachment  of  Thomas  Osborne,  first 
Earl  of  Danby  [q.v.],  whose  policies  at  the  head  of 
the  new  administration  in  1674,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  harmonized  with  his  own.  Rewarded  with 
a  seat  on  the  Privy  Council,  he  held  it  for  less  than 
a  month,  dying  of  apoplexy  20  July  1675. 

(B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983;  l3orset  Record  Office,  D 124  (llchester  \1SS); 
VV .  E.  Bucklcv  (ed.),  Aienioirs  of  Thomas,  Earl  ofAiles- 
bury,  vol.  i,  1890,  p.  loi;  R.  Ashton,  The  English  Civil 
War,  1978,  p.  142;  Commons  Journals.]        J.  P.  Fk.rris 

STRATFORD,  John  (f.i582-c.i635),  tobacco 
grower  and  projector,  came  of  ancient  gentry 
stock.  Richard  Stratford  of  Farmcote,  in  Guiting 
Power  parish,  Gloucestershire,  having  been  the 
king's  painter,  was  granted  arms  in  1484.  Earlier 
family  members  included  Robert  Stratford, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  and  John  Stratford,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  [qq.v.j.  John  Stratford,  the 
tobacco  grower,  was  the  seventh  son  of  John 
Stratford  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Tracy  of  Toddington  and  Stanway.  John  and 
Margaret  had  eight  sons  and  one  daughter,  and  in 
their  early  years  lived  at  Paynes  Place,  Bushley. 
Their  son  became  a  London  Salter,  being  appren- 
ticed to  Peter  Robinson,  and  marrying  his 
daughter  Joan.  There  were  a  son  and  three 
daughters  of  this  marriage. 

Stratford  traded  first  in  Cheshire  cheese  and 
woollen  hose,  sent  from  the  country  by  Robin- 
son's chapmen,  but  then  switched  to  rough  flax, 
linen  yarn,  wheat,  and  ry  e,  bought  from  Eastland 
(Baltic)  merchants  in  exchange  for  English 
broadcloth.  He  entered  into  partnership  with 
John  Hopkins,  a  fellow  apprentice,  who  also  mar- 
ried one  of  Robinson's  daughters.  W  hen,  through 
a  second  marriage,  I  lopkins  became  a  kinsman  of 
one  Vickares,  a  wool-draper,  Hopkins  took  over 
the  broadcloth  trade,  and  Stratford  concentrated 
on  the  flax  trade,  in  partnership  with  three  others, 
Ralph,  his  brother,  Thomas  Lane,  married  to  a 
third  daughter  of  Robinson,  and  Humphrey 
Thornbury .  'They  prospered  and  employed  many 
poor  in  and  near  London  to  dress  flax,  until  the 
Netherlanders  brought  in  dressed  flax. 

Then  business  diminished,  and  the  partners 
persuaded  Stratford  to  live  off  his  Prescott  estate 
in  Gloucestershire.  He  began  to  grow  tobacco, 
raising  some  capital  from  Abraham  Burrell,  but 
Henry  Somerscales  was  his  main  partner,  for 
Somerscales  had  learned  in  Holland  how  to  culti- 
vate tobacco,  and  took  responsibility  for  the  sale 
of  the  matured  crop.  Each  lease  of  land  involved 
separate  partnerships,  usually  sharing  the  costs 
and  profits  equally.  Lessees  included  Thomas 
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Lorenge  of  Cleeve  and  John  Ligon  of  Beauchamp 
Court,  Worcestershire,  each  being  promised 
inflated  rents  of  £5  and  more  per  acre  for  four 
years.  Stratford  employed  many  poor,  spending 
£1,^00  on  labour  in  one  year,  and  taking  trouble 
to  conceal  planting  procedures  from  pr>ing  eyes. 
The  first  crop  was  sown  in  Februan  1 6 1 9,  on  1 00 
acres,  but  a  proclamation  banned  tobacco  grow- 
ing on  30  December.  Stratford  attempted  to  can- 
cel his  leases,  and  much  litigation  followed,  but 
he  failed  to  escape  his  obligations,  and  became 
deeply  indebted. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  with  his 
brother  Ralph  in  soap-boiling  in  London,  and 
dealt  in  tallow,  potash,  soap-ash,  and  oil.  An 
appeal  to  the  Pri\y  Council  in  1623  prompted 
their  recommendation  that  his  creditors  forebear, 
for  one  year,  later  extended,  to  press  for  payment. 
He  paid  off  some  debts  in  sheep,  and  by  growing 
fla.\  at  W'inchcombe  and  Cockbun,  on  fort>  acres, 
employing  800  poor.  He  also  experimented  with 
linen  manufacture.  He  urged  flax  and  hemp 
growing  as  a  state  policy,  and  more  ploughing  of 
pasture  to  make  work.  A  lawsuit  implies  that 
Stratford  was  still  living  in  1634. 

[Information  from  G.  H.  Stratford;  Public  Record 
Office,  State  Papers  Domestic;  yActs  of  the  Privy  Council; 
lawsuits  in  Chancerx,  Court  of  Requests,  Court  of 
Exchequer;  J.  Thirsk,  Economic  Policy  and  Projects, 
1978.1  Joan  Thirsk 

STRINGER,  Moses  (//.  1695-1714),  iatro- 
chemist  and  mineral  master  general,  was  one  of 
the  eleven  children  of  Richard  Stringer  of 
Loughborough,  Leicestershire.  He  practised, 
paramedically,  before  leaving  the  Newcastle 
under  Lyme  area  in  1690  and  obtaining  a  medical 
licence  at  Chester  in  July  1691.  Stringer  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Mineral  and 
Battery  Works  in  December  1692  and  of  the 
Societj'  of  .Mines  Royal  in  June  1693.  After  study- 
ing chemistry  and  medicine  under  Benjamin 
VV'oodroffe  (q.v.),  principal  of  Gloucester  Hall, 
Oxford  (later  refounded  as  Worcester  College)  in 
1692,  he  taught  chemistry  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  Gloucester  I  lall  till  about  1696,  by 
which  time  he  was  working  'at  his  Refineries  in 
the  I  ligh  Peak,  Derbyshire'. 

In  .March  1698,  settled  in  the  Strand,  Stringer 
published  a  congratulator>  poem  to  Peter  the 
CJrcal  on  the  tsar's  arrival  in  Kngland,  together 
with  accounts  from  the  Protestant  Mercuv)'  of  his 
dramatic  cure  of  a  person  bitten  by  a  viper  and  his 
.spectacular  experiments  with  metals  and  minerals 
for  the  tsar  at  the  Deptlord  manor-house  belong- 
ing to  John  Kvelyn  Iq.v.j.  In  his  1699  pamphlet, 
English  and  Welsh  Mines  and  Minerah  Disanrred, 
*M,S.'  adv(K'atcd  to  the  House  ol  (Commons  the 
employment  of  the  poor  for  protilable  mining. 
'I*hc  following  year  he  moved  to  Hugh's  Court, 


Blackfriars,  considerably  extending  the  premises 
with  a  large  laborator}'  and  foundry. 

In  1 70 1  the  Admiralty-  ordered  a  squadron  to 
the  West  Indies,  commanded  by  John  Benbow 
[q.v.],  to  carry  out  the  first  recorded  naval  thera- 
peutic trials  of  two  chemical  medicines  invented 
by  Stringer  to  combat  scurvy  and  fevers.  Admiral 
Sir  Clowdisley  Shovell  [q.v.]  may  also  have  used 
them  in  the  Mediterranean.  Three  editions  of 
Stringer's  tract,  I'ariel)'  of  Surprising  Experiments 
(1703,  1705,  and  1707),  supplemented  by  three 
published  open  letters  to  Woodroffe  (in  1 704  and 
1707)  evince  his  skill  in  devising  these  and  other 
chemico-mineral  medicines  along  Paracelsian 
lines. 

State  Papers  and  other  sources  indicate  that 
Stringer  ran  a  large  foundry  business,  owned 
ships  for  exporting  and  importing  metals  and  ord- 
nance, and  planned  to  set  up  a  company  for  col- 
onizing West  Indian  islands. 

The  Societies  of  Mines  Royal  and  Mineral  and 
Battery  Works,  incorporated  in  1568,  had 
become  virtually  moribund  by  1695.  Stringer, 
whose  book,  Opera  Minerulia  Explicata  ('By  M.S., 
M.D.',  1713),  presents  a  detailed  history  of  the 
societies,  played  a  decisive  part  in  presening  their 
records,  salvaged  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  [q.v.],  and 
in  renewing  their  rights  and  charters.  They  amal- 
gamated under  him  as  mineral  master  general  in 
1709-10.  He  persuaded  the  bishop  of  London  to 
be  a  governor  and  Newton  to  become  a  deputy 
governor.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  [q.v.]  helped 
build  a  new  meeting-room  above  Stringer's 
laboratory  in  Blackfriars.  Robert  Boyle  [q.v.]  was 
one  of  several  distinguished  members  of  the 
societies. 

Stringer's  titles  of  chemist  and  physician  to 
King  William,  and  chemist,  physician,  and 
mineralist  to  Queen  Anne  in  some  of  his  publi- 
cations were  probably  honorary  designations.  A 
controversial  character,  he  was  incarcerated  in 
the  Fleet  prison  on  three  occasions.  In  January 
17 1 3  Stringer  issued  an  advertisement  to  scotch 
rumours  of  his  death  occasioned  by  the  demise  of 
the  empiric  William  Salmon  (q.v.j  in  Blackfriars. 

Stringer  was  married  by  iC)92.  1  le  and  his  wife 
Mary  had  at  least  seven  children.  I  le  died  intes- 
tate in  the  autumn  of  17 14. 

[Leo  Locwcnson,  'People  Peter  the  (ircat  met  in  Kng- 
land. Moses  Stringer,  Chymist  and  Physician',  Slavonic 
and  East  European  Rnieiv,  vol.  xxxvii,  ig^t);  William 
Rces,  hidusir)'  he/iire  the  Industrial  Raolulion,  noI.  ii, 
1968;  John  ii.  Appleby,  'Moses  Stringer  (//.  1695- 
17 1 3);  latrochemisi  and  .Mineral  Master  Cieneral", 
.fmhix,  vol.  \x\i\,  1987.]  John  1  i.  .\pi>i.i:hy 

STRINGFELLOWJohn  (1799-1883),  bobbin- 
maker  and  aeronautical  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Atterdifle  near  Sheilield,  U  December  1799,  the 
son  of  W  illiam  Stringfellow,  cutler,  and  his  wife 
Martha.  I  lis  lather  was  a  man  of  wide  scientific 
interests  from  whom  he  Inherited  a  considerable 
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degree  of  mechanical  aptitude  and  ingenuity .  At 
an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  lace  trade 
in  Nottingham,  but  in  about  1820  moved  to 
Chard  in  Somerset,  a  centre  of  lace-making,  and 
was  so  successful  that  within  a  few  years  he  had 
established  his  own  business  as  a  manufacturer  of 
bobbins  and  bobbin  carriages.  Thus  provided 
with  a  steady  income,  he  was  able  to  devote  much 
of  his  time  to  aeronautical  experiments  and  other 
scientific  pursuits. 

In  1 83 1  and  again  in  1832  he  launched  hot-air 
balloons  at  local  festivals,  one  of  them  flying  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  four  miles,  but  even  at  this 
time  his  goal  was  powered  flight  with  rtxed-wing 
aeroplanes.  The  idea  was  developed  in  dis- 
cussions with  another  manufacturer  of  lace- 
making  machinery  who  had  moved  to  Chard  in 
the  late  1830s,  William  Samuel  Henson  (1812- 
1888),  and  was  inspired  by  the  aeronautical  writ- 
ings and  experiments  of  Sir  George  Cayley  (q.v.). 
Henson  and  Stringfellow  began  testing  various 
wing  forms  in  model  gliders,  and  by  1840  had 
evolved  their  projected  full-size  passenger-carry- 
ing flying  machine  or  'aerial  steam  carriage', 
which  Henson  patented  in  April  1843. 

A  twenty-foot  wing-span  model  powered  by  a 
steam  engine  of  Henson  origin,  but  much 
improved  by  Stringfellow,  was  tested  in  1845  but 
could  not  sustain  itself  in  the  air.  I  lenson  then 
abandoned  his  aeronautical  ambitions  altogether. 
Stringfellow  persevered  on  his  own,  however,  and 
built  another  ten-foot  model  powered  by  a 
smaller  steam  engine  of  his  own  design.  .Nlorc 
than  one  witness  recalled  that  it  gained  height 
steadily  after  being  launched  on  several  occasions 
in  1848,  and  Stringfellow  himself  certainly  con- 
sidered that  he  had  demonstrated  with  it  the 
possibility  of  pow  ered  flight. 

Stringfellow,  having  built  a  number  of  other 
model  aeroplanes  and  engines  since  1848, 
entered  a  model  steam-powered  triplane  and  a 
model  steam  engine  in  the  aeronautical  exhibition 
at  Crystal  Palace  in  June  1868.  His  steam  engine 
was  awarded  a  prize  of  £100  by  the  .Aeronautical 
Society  for  having  the  greatest  power-to-weight 
ratio  of  all  the  hfteen  engines  exhibited,  but 
unfortunately  the  triplane  could  never  be  tested 
in  the  still-air  conditions  to  which  it  was  suited, 
and  so  never  proved  itself  to  be,  if  indeed  it  was,  a 
practical  flying  machine. 

Stringfellow  was  an  outstanding  designer  and 
builder  of  small  lightAveight  steam  engines,  but 
his  model  aeroplanes  suffered  from  the  twin  dis- 
advantages of  being  too  large  to  be  fully  tested 
indoors,  and  not  stable  enough  to  be  tested  out  of 
doors.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  Hxed- 
wing  propeller-driven  models  showed  the  way 
ahead  so  clearly  at  a  time  when  most  other  pro- 
posals for  aerial  machines  involved  flapping  wings 
or  unlikely  applications  of  the  helicopter  prin- 
ciple. 


In  the  late  1850s  Stringfellow  took  up  the  new 
art  of  photography,  becoming  so  prohcient  that 
he  advertised  himself  as  a  professional  portrait 
photographer,  with  a  studio  in  the  High  Street  of 
Chard.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Socien  in  1868,  and  with  his  prize 
money  erected  a  building  seventy  feet  long  in 
which  to  continue  his  experiments,  but  his  sight 
began  to  fail  and  he  was  unable  to  make  any 
further  progress.  He  patented  in  1870  a  wheeled 
'apparatus  for  affording  protection  from  bullets 
and  other  missiles',  but  did  not  succeed  in  seUing 
it  to  any  of  Europe's  warring  armies. 

On  24  Februan  1827  he  married  Hannah 
Keetch,  said  to  have  been  born  in  Newfoundland. 
Their  sun  iving  family  consisted  of  six  sons  and 
four  daughters.  Stringfellow  died  in  Chard  13 
December  1883. 

[M.J.  B.  I)a\y,  Henson  and  Slrin^elluw:  their  IVork  in 
Aerunaulics .  .  .  1840-1868,  193 1;  C.  H.  Gibbs-Smith, 
Aviatiun:  an  Historical Suney,  1970,  2nd  edn.  1985;  H. 
Penrose,  An  Ancient  Air:  a  Biography  oj  John  Stringfellow 
of  Chard,  the  i  iciorian  Aeronautical  Pioneer,  1988.) 

Ronald  M.  Birsf 

STRODE,  Sir  William  (i  562-1637),  politician, 
was  born  5  March  1562,  the  only  child  of  Richard 
Strode,  landowner,  of  Newnham,  Devon,  where 
the  family  were  established  by  the  reign  of 
Edward  I,  and  his  wife  Frances  Cromwell.  Edu- 
cated at  the  Inner  Temple,  he  became  a  friend  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  [qq.v.], 
and  commanded  the  local  stannar>  regiment  dur- 
ing the  .Armada  campaign  of  1 588. 1  lis  family  had 
regularly  provided  MPs  for  the  adjacent  borough 
of  Plympton  Erie  since  1437;  but  in  1597  he 
became  the  first  to  represent  the  county. 
Knighted  by  the  queen  in  the  following  year,  he 
was  appointed  surveyor  of  Crown  lands  in  Devon 
for  life,  and  sat  for  local  constituencies  in  the  next 
seven  Parliaments.  In  1604  he  complained  that 
courtiers  and  officials  in  the  House  were  giving 
information  to  the  king  about  its  proceedings,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  revive  the  unrepentant  .Apo- 
logy of  the  Commons.  But  he  later  acted  as  agent 
for  the  chief  minister,  Robert  Cecil,  hrst  Earl  of 
Salisburv  [q.v.],  over  private  bills,  and  supported 
the  great  contract  to  put  government  finances  on 
a  sounder  footing. 

A  strong  Calvinist,  he  was  never  a  friend  to  the 
episcopate,  and  moved  the  cessation  of  business 
in  response  to  the  accusation  of  seditious 
speeches  made  by  Bishop  Richard  Neile  [q.v.], 
once  Salisburv's  chaplain,  against  the  Commons 
in  1614.  In  1 62 1  he  showed  that  he  could  rise 
above  class  interests  by  calling  for  an  abatement 
of  rents  during  the  depression  and  the  exemption 
of  the  poor  from  ta.xation.  Nor  did  his  investment 
in  the  \'irginia  Company  prevent  him  from  advo- 
cating a  total  ban  on  tobacco  imports.  He  was 
conciliator)  towards  the  Lords  over  jurisdiction 
and  towards  the  Crown  over  prerogative.  By  1624 
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he  had  probably  become  a  client  of  George  Vil- 
liers,  first  Duke  of  Buckingham  [q.v.],  speaking 
strongly  in  favour  of  war  with  Spain,  and  in  1625 
he  was  reported  'never  out  of  my  lord  duke's 
chamber  and  bosom'.  He  failed  to  find  a  seat  at 
the  next  general  election,  but  came  in  for  the 
family  borough  a  few  weeks  later,  and  acted  as 
teller  against  his  patron's  impeachment.  When 
Sir  Dudley  Digges  and  Sir  John  Eliot  [qq.v.]  were 
arrested  for  accusing  Buckingham  of  murdering 
King  James,  the  mildness  of  Strode's  reaction  to 
this  breach  of  privilege  terminated  his  parliamen- 
tar\  career. 

Strode  married  15  July  1581  Mary,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Southcote  of  Shillingford,  Devon.  Of 
their  three  sons,  the  eldest.  Sir  Richard,  became  a 
Baptist  and  married  the  sister  of  Sir  Walter  Erie 
[q.v.],  while  the  second,  William  [q.v.],  achieved 
celebrit)  as  a  radical  politician.  Their  seven 
daughters  all  married  into  prominent  Devonshire 
families,  two  of  them  to  baronets  and  four  to 
knights.  Strode  married  a  second  wife,  Dennes, 
daughter  of  Stephen  \  osper  of  Liskeard,  Corn- 
wall, on  31  March  1624;  but  she  died  without 
issue  in  1635.  Strode's  last  public  action  was  to 
sign  a  protest  against  ship  money.  He  was  buried 
at  Plympton  St  Mar\'  28  Januan  1637. 

|P.  \\.  Hasler  (ed.),  The  House  of  Commons  i^^8-i6oj, 
1 981;  T.  M.  Venning,  'Sir  William  Strode'  (t\pescript 
draft  for  the  Histor)  of  Parliament);  R.  Lockyer,  Buclc- 
ingham,  1981.]  J.  P.  Ffrris 


STROUDLEY,  William  (i 833-1 889),  mechani- 
cal engineer,  was  born  in  Sandford,  Oxfordshire, 
6  March  1833,  one  of  three  sons  of  William 
Stroudley,  machinist  in  a  local  paper-mill,  and  his 
wife  Anne.  After  education  at  a  dame  school  he 
worked  initially  with  his  father  at  a  paper-mill  and 
then,  again  with  his  father,  at  a  i3irmingham 
printing  works.  In  1847  he  was  apprenticed  to 
John  Inshaw,  who  had  a  small  engineering  busi- 
ness in  Birmingham.  His  engineering  training 
continued  from  1853  to  1854  under  (Sir)  Daniel 
Gooch  [q.v.],  locomotive  superintendent  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway.  1  le  completed  his  train- 
ing in  1855  on  the  (ireat  Northern  Railway  at 
Peterborough  and  became  locomotive  shed  fore- 
man. In  i8?H  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Cowlairs  works  of  the  Edinburgh  and  (ilasgow 
(later  North  British)  Railway  and  in  1865  loco- 
motive superintendent  of  the  newly  formed 
Highland  Railway  at  Inverness,  where  he  rebuilt 
existing  locomotives  to  make  them  more  suitable 
for  use  over  its  heavily  graded  lines. 

In  1870  Stroudley  was  appointed  locomotive 
and  carriage  superintendent  of  the  London, 
Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  at  a  time 
when  its  locomotives,  rolling-slock,  and  work- 
shops were  at  a  low  ebb.  I  le  rapidly  set  about 
building  new  and  well-equipped  workshops  at 
Brighton  and  introduced  new  and  more  powerful 


locomotives  for  main-line  and  suburban  pas- 
senger and  freight  ser\  ices.  All  were  of  excellent 
design  and  construction  and  of  elegant  outline, 
enhanced  by  their  bright  yellow  liver\'.  His  new 
passenger  carriages  were  also  impressive,  with 
polished  mahogany  bodies.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
the  introduction  of  train  electric  lighting,  applied 
to  a  Pullman  car  only  two  years  after  the  invention 
of  the  incandescent  lamp  by  Thomas  Edison  in 
1879.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the  design  of 
marine  engines  for  the  LB&SC  cross-channel 
steamers  and  patented  a  successful  design  for 
paddle-wheels. 

Stroudley  was  an  active  member  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers  and  in 
1 884  was  awarded  the  George  Stephenson  medal 
and  Telford  premium  for  his  outstanding  paper 
on  'The  Construction  of  Locomotive  Engines'. 
Previously,  in  1878,  one  of  his  Terrier  class 
0-6-0  tank  locomotives  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  exhibition  and  in  1889  his 
Gladstone  class  locomotive  of  0-4-2  t\pe 
received  a  similar  award.  After  the  exhibition  this 
locomotive  took  part  in  high-speed  trials  with  a 
number  of  French  locomotives.  The  locomotive 
'Gladstone'  is  preserxed  in  the  National  Railway 
Museum,  York. 

Whilst  he  was  a  firm  disciplinarian  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  scrupulously  fair  in  dealing 
with  his  men,  by  whom  he  was  much  respected. 
He  encouraged  their  interest  and  enthusiasm  by 
allocating  locomotives  to  individual  drivers, 
whose  names  were  painted  in  gold  letters  in  the 
driving-cab.  He  was  short-sighted,  broad,  and 
stocky,  with  a  dapper  appearance. 

Stroudley  was  married  twice,  firstly  about  1 860 
to  an  unknown  person  who  died  in  1865,  and 
secondly  in  1877  to  Elise  Brewer,  from  a  family 
engaged  in  finance.  There  were  no  children. 
Stroudley  died  from  pneumonia  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  St  Lazare,  Paris,  20  December  1 889,  fol- 
lowing a  severe  chill  after  the  testing  of  his  loco- 
motive. I  le  was  buried  in  the  extramural 
cemetery  in  Brighton,  where  his  wife  was  also 
later  interred. 

|H.J.  Campbell  Cornvvcll,  Hillium Slroiidliy.  Cmlisman 
o/Sleinn,  1 968;  C.  I  lamiltoii  I'.llis,  'Tamous  1  -ocomotive 
Kngineers',  Loiomolivc.  Kuilivay  (Mrriitiie  iiml  Wagon 
Raicn\  15  Ma\  i>.)},']\  Proceedings  of  ihe InsliliilionoJ'Civil 
Engineers,  vol.  vciv,  1889-90,  pp.  365-72.] 

Gkorgi  W  .  (Iarpi  NrKR 

STUART,  Herbert  Akroyd  (i  864-1 927), 
mechanical  engineer  and  inventor  of  the  hot-bulb 
oil  engine,  was  born  in  1  lalilax,  'i  orkshire,  28 
Januan.  1864.  His  father,  Charles  Stuart,  was 
born  in  Paisley,  near  (ilasgovv,  and  by  1838  was 
working  as  a  pattern-maker  in  1  laliliix;  his 
mother,  Ann  Ackroyd  (the  given  spelling  of  his 
middle  name),  was  the  daughter  ofjoiiatlian  Ack- 
royd, a  worsted  cloth  weaver  of  1  .uiliiciulen  near 
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Halifax.  Herbert  was  the  second  of  their  six  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  sent  to  St 
Bartholomew's  Grammar  School  in  Newbun,, 
Berkshire.  Shortly  afterwards  the  family  moved 
to  Fenn>  Stratford,  where  his  father  had 
acquired  the  Bletchley  ironworks,  manufacturing 
steam  engines  and  boilers.  On  leaving  school 
Herbert  joined  his  father  as  an  engineering 
apprentice,  and  also  worked  for  a  time  in  the 
mechanical  engineering  laboratories  of  the  Cit) 
and  Guilds  Technical  College  in  Finchley,  Lon- 
don. His  father  had  installed  a  Spiel  petroleum 
engine  to  drive  some  of  the  machinery  in  his 
workshops,  and  Herbert  was  inspired  to  work  on 
the  problem  of  developing  an  internal-combus- 
tion engine  that  would  run  on  heavier  (and  safer) 
grades  of  fuel  oil. 

He  took  out  his  hrst  two  engine  patents  in 
1886,  and  having  progressively  improved  the 
design  to  give  more  complete  combustion  and 
avoid  pre-ignition,  in  i8go  he  was  granted  two 
patents  for  a  hot-bulb  oil  engine,  two  years  before 
Rudolf  Diesel's  Hrst  English  patent  for  his  com- 
pression-ignition oil  engine.  A  small  number  of 
Stuart's  engines  had  already  been  built  and  tested 
in  Bletchley  by  1890,  on  one  occasion  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  Richard  I  lornsby  &  Sons  of  Cjran- 
tham,  who  soon  afterwards  became  the  sole  licen- 
sees, manufacturers,  and  developers  of  the 
1  lornsby-Akroyd  oil  engine. 

It  was  ven  simple,  efficient,  and  reliable  in 
operation,  with  the  minor  disadvantage  that  the 
vaporizer  required  preheating  for  a  few  minutes 
before  the  engine  could  be  started;  when  run- 
ning, it  retained  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the 
injected  fuel.  Essentially  slow-running  and  of 
limited  horsepower,  the  majority  ot  the  many 
thousands  of  engines  made  by  1  lornsb\  between 
1892  and  1922  were  used  as  stationary  engines 
for  agricultural  and  general  workshop  purposes. 
They  were  also  used  to  power  the  hrst  oil- 
engined  tractor  and  the  hrst  practical  oil-engined 
locomotive,  both  in  1896.  A  20-hp  Hornsby- 
Akroyd  engine  powered  the  world's  Hrst  cater- 
pillar tractor  in  1905,  but  later  attempts  to  match 
the  development  of  the  high-speed  diesel  engine 
were  unsuccessful. 

Akroyd  Stuart  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  in  1901,  but 
a  few  years  previously  he  had  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  involved  himself  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  the  Aknnd  patent  down- 
draught  gas  producer.  I  le  evidently  resented  the 
fact  that  the  name  'diesel'  had  come  to  be  applied 
to  \irtually  every  type  of  oil  engine,  hot-bulb 
(ignition)  as  well  as  compression-ignition,  and  in 
1923  he  asked  the  Institution  to  declare  that 
henceforth  the  word  'diesel'  should  only  be  used 
to  describe  oil  engines  operating  on  the  com- 
pression-ignidon  principle,  hot-bulb  engines  to 
be  known  as  'akroyds'.  The  Institution,  however. 


did  not  feel  able  to  recommend  such  a  change 
after  the  word  'diesel'  had  been  in  universal  use 
for  so  long. 

.Akroyd  Stuart  died  in  Claremont,  Western 
Australia,  19  Februan,  1927,  a  disappointed  if  not 
embittered  man,  and  in  his  will  directed  that  all 
his  papers  should  be  burned.  His  body  was 
brought  home  and  buried  in  the  Akroyd  ceme- 
tery, Halifax. 

[Proceedings  uj  the  Inslittitiun  oj Mecliuitical  Engineers,  May 
1927,  p.  577;  Transailiuns  of  the  Xemcomen  Sodet)\  vol. 
xiviii,  1976-7,  pp.  103-10;  personal  communication 
from  R.  S.  Fitzgerald.)  Ronald  M.  BiRSE 

STUART,  James  (1843-1 9 13),  educational  pio- 
neer and  politician,  was  born  in  Balgonie,  Fife- 
shire,  2  January  1843,  the  eldest  child  in  the 
family  of  eight  sons,  three  of  whom  died  in  child- 
hood, and  one  daughter  of  James  Gordon  Stuart, 
mill  owner,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of 
David  Booth  [q.v.],  lexicographer,  of  Newburgh, 
Fifeshire.  He  was  educated  at  Madras  College  in 
St  .■\ndrews,  and  St  Andrews  University,  gra- 
duating BA  in  1 86 1.  In  1862  he  won  a  minor 
scholarship  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
graduated  third  w  rangier  in  1 866.  Elected  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity  in  1866,  he  became  an  assistant 
tutor  in  1867,  and  began  the  system  of  intercolle- 
giate lectures  and  courses  of  uni\  ersity  extension 
lectures.  From  1867  Stuart  organized  private 
courses  w  hile  he  arranged  for  the  university  to  be 
presented  by  provincial  towns  with  reasoned 
requests  for  the  provision  of  university  lectures. 
In  1873  a  local  lectures  syndicate  was  appointed 
with  Stuart  as  secretary,  and  the  Hrst  university 
lectures  and  classes  were  given  in  Derby,  Leices- 
ter, and  Nottingham.  Although  this  had  been 
suggested  many  times  before,  Stuart  was  the  Hrst 
to  succeed,  and  his  work  shaped  the  future  of  the 
extension  system.  He  ceased  to  be  secretary  in 
1876,  but  remained  a  syndic  and  helped  both  the 
London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Education  and  the  Oxford  committee  to  begin 
extension  yvork. 

In  1875  Stuart  was  elected  Hrst  professor  of 
mechanism  and  applied  mechanics  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  pioneered  the  new  courses.  Despite 
his  success,  the  senate  objected  both  to  practical 
training  and  to  Stuart's  radical  poUtics.  I  le 
resigned  his  chair  in  December  1889  after  tripos 
proposals  were  rejected  and  the  department's 
existence  threatened.  I  le  had  already  entered  the 
I  louse  of  Commons  in  1884  as  MP  for  I  lackney, 
and  represented  Iloxton  from  1885  to  1900. 
From  1906  to  1910  he  yvas  MP  for  Sutherland. 
I  le  supported  Josephine  Butler  [q.v.j  in  her  cam- 
paign for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
.Act,  and  also  supported  female  suffrage  and 
reform  of  the  I  louse  of  Lords.  I  le  gave  further 
offence  to  some  yvhen  he  edited  the  Star  and 
Morning  Leailer  from  1890  to  1898.  N'eyer  given 
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office  by  the  Liberals,  he  sen'ed  as  a  back- 
bencher on  several  royal  commissions  and  com- 
mittees. He  was  sworn  of  the  Pri\T  Council  in 
1909.  St  Andrews  Universit\'  awarded  him  an 
honorar>  LLD  in  1875. 

In  1890  he  married  Laura  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  Jeremiah  James  Colman,  MP,  the 
mustard  manufacturer.  She  was  a  former  under- 
graduate of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
They  had  no  children.  When  his  father-in-law 
died  unexpectedly  in  1898,  Stuart  became  a 
director  of  J.  &  J.  Colman,  moved  to  Norwich, 
and  took  over  management  of  the  firm.  Stuart 
died  at  Carrow  Abbey  13  October  1913.  His 
widow  founded  an  extramural  lectureship  at 
Cambridge  in  his  memor}-,  and  contributed 
towards  the  cost  of  Stuart  House,  the  home  of  the 
Cambridge  board  of  extramural  studies  for 
almost  half  a  century. 

[James  Stuart,  Raniniscences,  191 1;  T.  J.  \.  Hilken, 
Engineering  at  Cambridge  Univenit}'  lySj-igd-;,  1967; 
Edwin  Welch,  The  Peripatetic  University.,  1973;  pri\ate 
information.]  Edwin  Welch 

STXJART,  Jane  (r.1654-1742),  allegedly  natural 
daughter  of  James  II,  was  born  f.1654.  According 
to  an  oral  tradition  first  set  dow  n  thirt)  years  after 
her  death  by  Samuel  Peckover,  a  prominent  local 
Quaker,  she  was  said  to  have  been  born  in  Paris, 
the  daughter  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  then  in 
exile,  and  an  unnamed  maid  of  honour  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  English 
court  from  the  Restoration  to  1688  without, 
apparently,  any  contemporary  ever  noticing  her. 
The  legend  of  the  'Royal  Quaker'  was  lent  cre- 
dence because  of  James's  friendship  with  William 
Penn  [q.v.]  and  his  generosit}  to  Quakers.  What 
is  known  about  Jane  is  that  she  lived  in  a  cellar  in 
Wisbech,  earning  her  living  by  reaping  in  the 
fields  in  the  summer  and  spinning  wool  and  flax 
in  the  winter.  She  was  a  mysten,'  to  her  neigh- 
bours, whose  curiosity  was  aroused  when  she  was 
found  reading  the  New  Testament  in  Greek. 

After  the  1688  Revolution,  when  she  moved  to 
Wisbech,  she  is  reputed  to  have  evaded  questions 
from  the  government  about  the  birth  of  the  prince 
of  Wales,  whom  she  had  nursed,  but  this  was  the 
last  thing  William  111  would  have  wanted  to 
enquire  into.  During  the  rebellion  of  171 5  she 
was  reported  as  having  hired  a  chaise  to  lake  her 
to  Scotland  to  see  her  hall-brother,  'James  III'. 
Yet  she  never  visited  her  'family'  at  St  (iermain, 
nor  did  James  II,  a  tender  father  to  his  natural 
children,  ever  mention  her.  There  is  no  connec- 
tion between  Jane  Stuart  and  a  namesake,  a 
widow,  who  claimed  to  be  a  great-granddaughter 
of  James  I  (I  listorical  Manuscripts  Commission, 
PorllatiJ,  vol.  X,  p.  29). 

Jane  Stuart  died  in  Wisbech  12  September 
1742  and  was  buried  in  the  I'riends'  burial 
ground  there.  She  was  unmarried. 


|F.  J.  Gardiner,  Hislotyi  of  Wisbech,  1898,  pp.  263-4; 
M.  R.  Brailsford,  Quaker  Homen,  191 5;  Notes  and 
Queries,  vol.  clvi,  1929,  pp.  21-3;  research  on  Stuart 
court  at  St  Germain-en-Laye.] 

Eveline  Cruickshanks 

STUART,  John  Crichton-,  second  Marquess 
OF  Bute  and  sixth  or  seventh  E.\ri.  of  Dumfries 
(i 793-1 848),  landowner  and  industrialist.  [See 

CRICHTON-STUART,  JOHN.] 

STUDD,  Charles  Thomas  (1860-193 1),  crick- 
eter and  missionar),  was  born  in  Spratton, 
Northamptonshire,  2  December  i860,  the  third 
of  the  six  sons  (with  one  daughter)  of  Edward 
Studd,  indigo  planter  in  India,  later  of  Tedworth 
House,  Wiltshire,  and  his  second  wife  Dorothy 
('Dora')  Sophia,  daughter  of  John  Thomas,  Cal- 
cutta merchant,  of  Bledsoe,  Bedfordshire;  there 
were  four  children  of  the  first  marriage.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  Trinit)  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  a  pass  degree  and  gained  a 
BA  in  1883.  Like  his  elder  brothers  J.  E.  Kynas- 
ton  Studd  (later  first  baronet,  q.v.)  and  G.  B. 
Studd,  he  played  cricket  for  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, captaining  both  elevens,  and  for  England. 
He  was  a  superb  all-rounder,  applauded  by 
W.  G.  Grace  [q.v.]. 

By  1884  C.  T.  Studd  was  a  household  name. 
The  sensation  therefore  was  immense  when  he 
abandoned  cricket,  and  a  life  of  wealth  and  ease, 
to  go  as  a  missionar)  to  China.  In  1877  his  father 
had  heard  the  American  evangelist  D.  L.  .Moody 
in  London,  and  had  sold  his  racehorses  and 
devoted  himself  to  personal  evangelism.  His 
three  cricketing  sons  became  committed  Chris- 
tians while  still  at  Eton  but  after  his  father's  death 
C.  T.  lost  his  fenour,  until Januar\'  1884,  after  he 
had  believed  that  G.  B.  was  dying.  C.  T.  threw 
himself  into  Christian  activity  with  the  same 
discipline  and  dedication  he  had  given  to  cricket, 
and  determined  to  join  another  well-known 
Cambridge  athlete,  Stanley  Smith  the  oarsman, 
in  the  then  little-known  China  Inland  Mission  led 
by  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (q.v.).  Five  of  their  friends 
followed  their  example  and  volunteered,  making 
the  celebrated  'Cambridge  Seven',  who  left  for 
China  in  1885. 

Studd  spent  nine  years  as  a  pioneer  missionary 
in  north  China.  In  1887  he  gave  away  his  fortune 
and  'lived  by  faith'  (and,  indeed,  on  the  generosity 
of  his  family).  In  1894  he  was  invalided  home  and 
never  completely  recovered  his  health.  In  1896-8 
he  toured  North  American  universities.  Though 
not  a  natural  speaker  his  pithy  style,  backed  by  his 
lame  and  renunciation,  strengthened  the  Student 
Volunteer  .\lissionar\  movement. 

IVom  1900  to  1906  the  Studds  seized  in  India. 
In  1908,  in  Liverpool,  C.  T.  saw  a  poster:  'Can- 
nibals want  missionaries',  the  first  step  in  an 
extraordinary  saga  which  led  iiini,  against  medical 
and  family  advice,  to  found  the  I  leart  of  Africa 
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mission  in  the  Congo.  In  19 13  Studd  and  his 
daughter  Edith's  young  fiance  Alfred  Buxton, 
a  descendant  of  the  emancipator  Sir  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton  [q.v.],  bicycled  across  East  Africa 
to  a  populous  region  untouched  by  Christianity. 
In  the  next  years  Studd  and  a  small  band  of 
young  people  overcame  difficulties  to  found  a 
flourishing  church,  the  start  of  a  new  pioneer 
mission,  the  Worldwide  Evangelization  Crusade 
(1919). 

In  1888  in  China  he  married  another  mission- 
ary, Priscilla  Livingstone  (died  1929),  daughter  of 
William  Stewart,  flax  merchant,  of  Lisburn,  Ire- 
land. They  had  four  daughters  (two  sons  died  in 
infancy).  Studd's  personalitv'  and  methods 
became  increasingly  controversial;  his  autocratic 
leadership  caused  dismissals  and  resignations, 
and  his  determination  to  continue  despite  declin- 
ing health  led  to  dependence  on  morphine.  Yet 
when  he  died  in  Ibambi,  Belgian  Congo,  16  July 
1 93 1,  two  thousand  tribesmen  attended  his 
funeral  in  torrential  rain. 

(Norman  Grubb,  C.  T.  Studd,  Cricketer  and  Pioneer, 
1933;  J-  C.  Pollock,  The  Cambridge  Seven,  1955;  Edith 
Buxton,  Reluctant  Missionary,  1968;  Eileen  Vincent, 
C.  T.  Studd  and  Priscilla,  1988;  private  information.] 

John  Pollock 

STUDDERT  KENNEDY,  Geoffrey  Anketell 

(1883-1929),  priest  and  poet,  was  born  27  June 
1883  in  Leeds,  the  seventh  child  in  the  family  of 
seven  sons  and  tvvo  daughters  of  the  Revd  \\'il- 
liam  Studdert  Kennedy,  vicar  of  St  Man's, 
Quarn  Hill,  Leeds,  and  his  second  w  ife  Jeanette 
Anketell.  There  were  also  one  son  and  four 
daughters  of  a  first  marriage.  Educated  at  Leeds 
Grammar  School,  he  graduated  in  classics  and 
divinity  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1904,  after 
which  he  taught  for  two  years  at  a  school  in  West 
Kirby  in  Li\  erpool.  Follow  ing  a  year  of  ordination 
training  at  Ripon  Clergv  College,  he  was 
ordained  in  1908  to  a  curacy  at  Rugby  parish 
church,  moving  from  there  in  1 91 2  to  be  curate  at 
Leeds  parish  church.  Appointed  as  vicar  of  St 
Paul's,  Worcester,  in  1 9 1 4,  a  year  later  he  became 
a  chaplain  to  the  armed  forces  and  began  the  w  ar- 
time  ministry  among  the  troops  in  France  and 
Flanders  for  which  he  is  most  remembered. 

His  considerable  natural  gifts  as  a  preacher 
were  combined  with  a  talent  for  poetn,  particu- 
larly dialect  verse  in  the  manner  of  the  barrack- 
room  ballads  of  J.  Rudyard  Kipling  [q.v.].  In  the 
carnage  and  suffering  of  the  trenches  his  strongly 
sacramental  Christianity  was  communicated  in 
memorable  addresses  and  in  colloquial  verse  of 
sometimes  powerful  simplicity,  which  brought 
together  the  passion  of  Christ  and  the  doubt,  fear, 
and  courage  of  soldiers  caught  in  the  squalid 
stalemate  of  the  Flanders  trenches.  Studdert 
Kennedy  preached  a  suffering  God,  Christ  the 
revealer,  'pierced  to  the  heart  by  the  sorrow  of  the 


sword'.  The  experience  of  war  made  him  ques- 
tion both  the  metaphysical  assumption  of  an 
impassible  God,  and  the  hortatory  patriotic  mora- 
lism  of  many  contemporary  churchmen  and  pol- 
itical leaders.  He  could  contrast  sharply  (in  Peace 
Rhymes  of  a  Padre)  the  God  of  glory  in  Isaiah's 
vision  with  the  God  revealed  in  the  suffering 
Christ. 

God,  I  hate  this  splendid  \ision — 
all  its  splendour  is  a  lie  .  .  . 
And  I  hate  the  God  of  power  on 

His  hellish  heavenly  throne  .  .  . 
Thou  hast  bid  us  seek  Thy  glorv, 

in  a  criminal  crucified  .  .  . 
For  the  ven  God  of  Heaven  is  not 
Power,  but  Power  of  Love. 
A  bitter  poem  from  the  end  of  the  w  ar  saw  the 
statesmen  meeting  at  \  ersailles  to  agree  to  a 
peace  treaty  as  those  who  crucified  Christ  anew. 
.Yfter  the  war  a  number  of  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected poems  were  published,  the  most  notable 
being  Rough  Rhymes  of  a  Padre  (19 18),   Peace 
Rhymes  of  a  Padre  (1920),  Songs  of  faith  and  Doubt 
(1922),  and  The  L'nutterable  Beauty  (1927). 

Given  the  nickname  'Woodbine  \ViIlie'  by  the 
troops,  he  once  described  his  chaplain's  ministry 
as  taking  'a  box  of  fags  in  your  haversack  and  great 
deal  of  love  in  your  heart'  and  laughing  and  joking 
with  those  he  was  called  to  serve.  'You  can  prav 
with  them  sometimes;  but  pray  for  them  always.' 
Ministering  on  the  front  line  under  fire  he  showed 
conspicuous  bravery  and  was  awarded  the  .\1C  for 
his  tending  of  the  wounded  under  fire  during  the 
attack  on  the  .Messines  ridge.  He  was  slightly  built 
and  liked  to  joke  in  public  about  his  prominent  ears 
and  simian  features,  though  contemporaries  were 
much  more  likely  to  be  arrested  by  the  large  and 
melancholy  brow  n  eyes. 

Demobilized  in  1919  he  was  appointed  a  chap- 
lain to  the  king.  In  1922  he  left  his  Worcester  par- 
ish to  run  the  church  of  St  Edmund  King  and 
-Martyr  in  Lombard  Street  in  the  City  of  London,  a 
non-parochial  cure,  which  left  him  free  for  his 
major  postwar  w  ork  as  'messenger'  of  the  Indus- 
trial Christian  Fellowship,  which  had  come  into 
being  in  1 920  as  a  result  of  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  and  the  Nav"\y  .Mission 
Society.  Critical  alike  of  Marxist  socialism  and 
capitalism,  Studdert  Kennedy  commanded  con- 
siderable audiences  for  his  addresses  during  the 
ICF's  missions  and  crusades  in  the  years  of  the 
depression.  He  was  sure  that  his  Christianity  had 
political  consequences,  but  that  it  was  religion  not 
political  panaceas  that  met  human  need.  Arch- 
bishop William  Temple  (q.v.],  who  described  him 
as  'the  finest  priest  I  have  known',  characterized 
him  as  evangelical  w  ithout  a  trace  of  Puritanism, 
and  fired  by  a  strong  Catholic  sacramentalism, 
with  the  cross  at  the  heart  of  it  all.  The  suffering  of 
war  and  the  suffering  of  the  depression  were  alike 
uniquely  met  by  the  crucified  God. 
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In  1929  he  married  Emily,  daughter  of  Alfred 
Cadow,  coal  merchant;  they  had  three  sons.  It 
was  on  an  ICF  crusade  that  Kennedy  died  in 
Liverpool  8  March  1929. 

[J.  K.  Mozley  (ed.),  G.  A.  Stiiddert  Kennedy,  b)'  his 
Friends,  1929;  Roy  Fuller,  '  "Woodbine  Willie"  Lives' 
in  Owk  and  Artificers,  1971;  Gerald  Studdert-Kennedy, 
Dog-Collar Democraij:  llie  Indmlrial  Christian  FeUuwship, 
jgig-igzg,  1982;  Alan  W  ilkinson.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  First  If  arid  liar,  1978;  'Woodbine  Willie' 
(centenars  assessment)  in  Church  Times,  vol.  xxiv,  part  6, 

1983.]  D.  G.  ROWFLL 

STUMPE,  William  (f.  1497-15  5  2),  clothier,  of 
Malmesbur\,  was  born  t.1497,  probably  the  son 
of  a  weaver  of  North  Nibley,  Gloucestershire. 
From  obscure  origins  he  rose  to  be  the  best- 
known  Wiltshire  clothier  of  his  day,  famous  in  the 
1 5  40s  for  his  use  of  the  buildings  of  Malmesbury 
Abbey  as  industrial  workshops.  Well  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  Stumpe  had 
settled  in  Malmesbun.;  by  1524  he  was  one  of  the 
town's  richest  inhabitants.  He  was  elected  MP  for 
Malmesbur)  in  1529,  and  again  in  1547,  and  may 
well  ha\e  sened  in  intenening  Parliaments  for 
which  the  names  of  the  members  for  Malmesbur\ 
are  unknown. 

In  1536,  when  the  court  of  augmentations  was 
established  to  deal  with  the  lands  acquired  by  the 
Crown  through  the  dissolution  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  Stumpe  was  appointed  a  receiver  for 
north  Wales,  with  a  generous  travelling  allowance 
besides  his  salary  of  £20  p. a.  In  1538  he  was 
named  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Wiltshire,  an 
appointment  he  retained  until  his  death,  and  in 
March  1539,  during  an  invasion  scare,  he  helped 
to  muster  able  men  in  Malmesbur\  and  elsewhere 
in  the  county .  On  the  surrender  of  the  abbey  to 
the  king's  commissioners  in  December  1539,  the 
buildings  assigned  'to  remain  undefaced'  were 
given  into  the  custody  of  its  former  steward,  Sir 
Edward  Baynton,  but  all  those  'deemed  to  be 
superfluous'  were  committed  to  Stumpe  as  Bayn- 
ton's  deputy :  they  included  the  church,  cloister, 
chapter  house,  dormitory,  frater,  and  infirmary. 
Stumpe  was  instrumental  in  saving  the  nave  of  the 
church  for  use  by  the  townspeople  as  their  parish 
church.  In  1541  Thomas  Cranmer  (q.v.|  issued  a 
licence  for  the  conversion,  which  ensured  the 
sunival  of  at  least  part  of  the  great  abbey. 

Indirectly,  the  town  probably  al.so  gained  from 
Stumpc's  decision  to  install  broad  looms  in  other 
parts  of  the  buildings.  John  Leiand  |q.v.),  visiting 
Malmesbury  in  the  early  1540s,  reported  that 
3,000  cloths  were  being  made  there  every  year. 
(Yhc  city  of  Oxford  in  1546  negotiated  with 
Stumpe  for  a  similar  use  of  Osney  Abbey,  hoping 
to  provide  work  for  2,000  people,  but  nothing 
came  of  this  project.)  i-inally,  in  1544  Siumpe 
con.solidated  his  interest  in  the  properly  by  paying 
over  £1,500  for  a  royal  grant  to  himself  and  his 
heirs  of  the  whole  site  of  the  abbey.  By  the  end  of 


the  decade  he  was  living  in  a  new  house  built 
within  the  precinct. 

Stumpe  was  married  three  times.  I  lis  first  wife 
was  Joyce,  daughter  ofjames  Berkeley  of  Bradley, 
Gloucestershire;  there  were  two  sons  of  the 
marriage,  the  elder  born  in  15 19.  He  married 
secondly,  in  or  after  1533,  i'ibbilda,  widow  of 
William  Billing,  and  thirdly,  in  155 1,  Katherine, 
widow  of  Richard  Mody,  who  sun ived  him  with 
the  infant  son  of  the  marriage.  Stumpe  was 
named  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  in  November  1551, 
but  died  22  July  1552,  during  his  term  of  office. 
His  second  son  succeeded  him  as  a  clothier,  his 
eldest  son,  Sir  James,  having  already  moved  into 
the  ranks  of  the  landed  gentr\'. 

[S.  T.  Bindoff,  The  House  of  Commons  i-;og-i^-;8,  1982; 
IVillshire  Archaeological  Magazine,  vol.  x.v\Tiii,  1913-14; 
Wiltshire  Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  viii,  1 9 1 4- 1 6. ) 

Hfifn  NUlifr 

STUTCHBURY,  Samuel  (1798-1859),  natural- 
ist, geologist,  and  museum  curator,  was  born  15 
January  1798  in  London,  the  third  often  children 
and  the  second  son  of  Joseph  Stutchbur}-,  'citizen 
and  joyner',  and  his  wife  Hannah  Smith. 

In  1820  Stutchbury  was  appointed  assistant  to 
William  CHft  [q.v.],  consenator  of  the  I  lunterian 
museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  He 
resigned  in  1825  to  sail  as  naturalist  on  the  Pacific 
Pearl  Fishing  Company's  commercial  expedition 
to  the  Tuamotu  archipelago.  Stutchbur\  's  journal 
contains  important  obsenations  on  coral  reefs 
and  is  one  of  the  few  detailed  accounts  of  the  early 
pearling  industr\-  in  the  Tuamotus. 

After  his  return  to  England  in  1827  he  worked 
with  his  brother  Henrv'  Rome  Stutchbury  (1796- 
1853),  a  dealer  in  natural  histor\'  specimens,  until 
in  1 83 1  he  was  appointed  curator  of  the  museum 
of  the  Bristol  Institution.  For  almost  twenty  years 
Stutchbury  devoted  himself  to  the  museum.  I  le 
was  a  competent  scientist  with  a  modest  and  help- 
ful nature;  the  curatorial  role  was  one  for  which 
he  was  well  suited.  He  published  a  number  of 
scientific  papers  during  this  period,  but  arguably 
his  most  important  contributions  were  the  pro- 
vision of  the  specimens  and  inlbrmation  which 
greatly  aided  the  work  of  others,  notably  Charles 
Darwin,  Sir  C^harles  Lyell,  and  Sir  Richard  Owen 
[qq.v.j. 

Stutchburv  was  also  an  able  field  geologist  with 
a  good  reputation  as  a  coal  suneyor.  In  1850  he 
resigned  his  curatorship  to  take  up  the  post  of 
mineral  sur\ey()r  lor  New  South  Wales,  an 
appointment  that  provoked  the  hostility  of  W.  B. 
Clarke  |q.v.|.  After  completing  extensive  suneys 
Stulchbun*  returned  to  Sydney  in  1855,  his 
health  much  uiulerniined,  and  thence  to  Bristol. 
There  he  practised  as  a  coal  and  mineral  sur- 
veyor, particularly  for  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
during  the  lew  difficult  years  before  his  death. 
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Stutchburv'  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Societ>  in  1828  and  a  fellow  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Society  in  1841.  In  1820  he  married  Hannah 
Louise  Barnard  (died  1865).  They  had  one 
daughter.  Stutchburv  died  in  Bristol  1 2  Februan' 
1859. 

[D.  F.  Branagan  in  Royal  Society  of  New  Zealand,  Bul- 
letin 21,  In  Search  of  .\em  Zetilunti's  Sdailijic  Heritage, 
1984;  \i  D.  Crane  in  Notes  and  Records  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  vol.  xxx\'ii,  1983.] 

.VI1CHAF.L  D.  CR.\Nf: 

SUGDEN,  Samuel  (i 892-1950),  chemist,  was 
born  21  February  1892  at  2  Arthington  View, 
Munslet,  Leeds,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  Sug- 
den,  a  master  draper  of  Leeds  who  was  connected 
with  wool-trade  journals,  and  his  wife  Eliza  Jane 
Broadbent.  1  le  was  educated  at  Batley  Cirammar 
School  whence  he  went  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Science  in  London  in  191 2.  In  1914  he  graduated 
with  tirst-class  honours  as  an  associate. 

Because  of  the  outbreak  of  war  he  abandoned 
plans  to  do  research  and  took  an  industrial  job, 
but  in  September  19 15  he  joined  the  Royal  .Army 
Medical  Corps  as  a  private  soldier  and  sened 
with  the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  In  June 
191 6  he  was  released  to  join  the  research  depart- 
ment at  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  working 
under  (Sir)  Robert  Robertson  (q.v.).  He  pro- 
spered there,  but  in  .April  19 19  he  was  able  to 
resign  to  become  a  lecturer  at  Birkbeck  College, 
London. 

In  1924  he  published  work  on  the  parachor,  a 
function  of  surface  tension  which  could  give 
information  about  the  structure  of  molecules. 
This  attracted  much  attention  and  thereafter 
his  advancement  was  rapid:  in  1928  he  was 
appointed  reader  and  in  1932  professor  of  physi- 
cal chemistry  at  Birkbeck.  I  le  was  elected  FRS  in 
1934  and  in  1937  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  University  College  London. 

In  World  War  II  he  immediately  joined  the 
Ministry  of  Supply  and  went  to  the  chemical 
defence  experimental  station  in  Porton,  near 
Salisbury.  I  le  became  impatient  with  the  pace  of 
work  there,  and  morecner  felt  that  gas  warfare 
was  unlikely  to  be  used,  and  so  he  obtained  a  post 
as  a  superintendent  of  explosives  research  at  the 
Armament  Research  Department  in  1942.  But 
here,  too,  there  were  soon  difhculties  and  in  1943 
he  resigned  to  become  scientific  adviser  to  the 
United  States  8th  .Army  .Air  Force  in  Great 
Britain.  Later  that  year  he  suffered  a  breakdown 
of  health  follow  ing  a  severe  attack  of  influenza.  In 
September  1944  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  aca- 
demic duties,  but  soon  after  the  war  ended  he  was 
stricken  by  chronic  illness  and  did  relatively  little 
research  thereafter. 

Though  he  did  very  useful  work  on  molecular 
structure  by  other  means,  his  main  contributions 
came  through  his  'parachor'.  This  proved  to  be  an 


additive  function  of  atomic  constants  with  struc- 
tural constants  in  addition.  Unfortunately  these 
constants  could  not  be  determined  theoretically 
but  only  empirically,  and  eventually  this  proved  to 
be  an  unsound  basis.  Nevertheless,  because  it 
came  when  the  powerful  modern  methods  were 
in  a  rudimentary  state  or  were  non-existent,  Sug- 
den's  work  was  very  stimulating.  Indeed,  it  may 
well  have  had  the  indirect,  beneficial  effect  of 
encouraging  the  search  tor  better  methods.  He 
published  his  major  book.  The  Parachor  and 
I'alemy,  in  1930. 

In  1926  Sugden  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Dunlop  of  Glasgow.  They  had  no  chil- 
dren. Sugden  died  20  October  1950  at  his  home 
in  Epsom,  Surrey. 

(L.  E.  Sunon  in  Ohituary  \olices  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Sodel}\  vol.  vii,  no.  20,  1951.)  L.  E.  Sltton 

SULIVAN,  Laurence  (<.  17 13-1786),  chairman 
of  the  East  India  Company,  is  thought  to  have 
been  the  illegitimate  son  of  Philip  O'Sullivan  of 
county  Cork  in  Ireland.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
life  until  he  went  to  India.  By  1739  he  is  recorded 
as  a  private  merchant  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's settlement  of  Bombay.  He  was  appointed 
to  the  Company's  service  in  1741.  For  the  next 
twelve  years  he  held  various  administrative  posts 
in  Bombay.  Having  accumulated  a  comfortable 
fortune,  he  returned  to  Britain  in  1753  with  his 
wife  Elizabeth  Owen,  whom  he  had  married  in 
1739,  and  with  at  least  one  sur\  iving  child,  his  son 
Stephen. 

Although  Sulivan  bought  an  estate  at  Pons- 
bourne  in  I  lertfordshire,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  London,  living  for  many  years  in  a  house 
in  Queen's  Square.  In  1755  he  was  elected  to  the 
court  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 
From  then  until  his  death  some  thirty  years  later, 
except  for  an  interval  of  six  years  between  1772 
and  1778,  Sulivan  was  more  or  less  continuously 
a  director.  1  le  had  three  spells  as  chairman  and 
three  as  deputy  chairman.  .At  such  times  his 
domination  of  the  Company  was  virtually  com- 
plete. Even  when  he  was  not  formally  responsible 
for  them,  the  Company's  affairs  were  the  main 
interest  of  his  life.  His  concern  for  the  Company 
led  him  to  seek  seats  in  Parliament,  which  he  held 
from  1762  to  1774. 

At  any  time  in  the  eighteenth  century  manage- 
ment of  the  East  India  Company's  complex  con- 
cerns was  a  formidable  task,  but  the  years  from 
the  1 750s  to  the  1780s  were  a  period  of  tumul- 
tuous upheavals  for  the  Company.  Its  directors 
had  to  sustain  wars  in  Asia,  try  to  devise  means  of 
governing  newly  conquered  Indian  provinces, 
and  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  national 
government  and  of  Parliament  for  an  ever  greater 
measure  of  control  over  the  Company.  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  directors  faced  were  greatly  exa- 
cerbated by  constantly  recurring  struggles  for 
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power  within  the  Company  itself.  To  gain  and 
maintain  his  hold  over  the  Company  Sulivan  had 
to  become  a  formidable  politician  and  he  inevi- 
tably made  many  enemies.  I'hese  tended  to  por- 
trav  him  as  being  concerned  with  litde  more  than 
his  own  power.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
that  Sulivan  was  devoted  to  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  Company's  interests  and  to  finding  appro- 
priate solutions  to  the  unprecedented  problems 
facing  it. 

Sulivan  later  wrote  that  his  power  over  the 
Company  had  been  'absolute'  from  1757  to  1763. 
During  that  period  he  had  co-operated  closely 
with  the  government  in  the  war  against  the 
French  and  in  the  subsequent  peace.  In  1763, 
however,  his  authoritv  over  the  Company  was 
challenged  by  Robert,  Baron  Clive  [q.v.],  the 
conqueror  of  Bengal.  Their  antagonism,  which 
had  much  more  to  do  with  a  clash  of  tempera- 
ments than  with  deep  issues  of  principle,  con- 
\ailsed  the  Company  and  drew  national  political 
factions  into  supporting  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
1764  Sulivan  was  worsted.  He  staged  a  counter- 
attack which  brought  him  back  into  power  in 
1769,  but  at  the  price  of  a  financial  disaster  from 
which  he  never  recovered;  money  was  borrowed 
to  buy  shares  with  which  to  create  votes  for  the 
election  of  directors  at  a  time  when  the  value  of 
the  Company's  stock  collapsed.  In  the  early  1 770s 
Sulivan  promoted  the  career  of  Warren  Hastings 
[q.v.]  as  a  reforming  governor  of  Bengal,  but  he 
was  unable  to  prevent  a  major  loss  of  the  Com- 
pany's autonomy  when  the  government  took 
powers  over  it  in  the  Regulating  Act  of  1773.  The 
government  of  Lord  North,  which  he  had 
opposed  in  1773,  encouraged  Sulivan  to  take  on 
the  management  of  the  Company  yet  again  in 
1780.  He  was  engaged  in  a  new  round  of  organiz- 
ing the  Company's  war  effort  and  parrv  ing  politi- 
cal threats  to  it  virtually  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
By  then  his  beloved  Company  had  sur\ived  and 
had  even  acquired  an  imperial  role,  which  Suli- 
van had  never  envisaged.  The  price  of  sur\'ival 
had,  however,  involved  a  cession  of  power  to  the 
government,  which  Sulivan  deplored. 

In  a  letter  to  his  son  of  1778  Sulivan  described 
himself  as  having  once  been  'wild,  dissipated  and 
favorite  with  both  sexes'.  After  his  marriage  he 
had  reformed,  filling  the  day  with  unremitting 
attention  to  business  and  spending  'almost  every 
evening  of  my  life  with  my  family'.  In  twenty-five 
years  he  had  not  been  'ten  times  in  a  tavern,  eight 
times  in  a  coffee  house'.  The  happiness  he 
believed  that  he  enjoyed  he  attributed  to  'method, 
regularity  and  constantly  measuring  our  whole 
time  in  habitual  but  commendable  pursuits'.  I  le 
died,  probably  in  London,  21  I'ebruary  1786. 

(Sulivan  MS.S  in  the  Hodlt-ian  l,ibrar>,  Oxford;  I..  S. 
Sutherland,  Ihe  liasl  India  (Company  in  hif(lileenlli- 
Ceniury Polilia,  1952;  G.  K.  McGilvary,  'The  Karly  Life 


and  Career  of  Laurence  Sulivan',  M.Litt.  thesis  (1979) 
for  the  University  of  Edinburgh.)  P.  J.  Marshall 

SUMNER,     (George)     Heywood     (Maunoir) 

(1853-1940),  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  born 
14  October  1853  in  Old  Alresford,  Hampshire, 
the  youngest  of  three  children  and  only  son  of  the 
Revd  George  Henry  Sumner,  rector  of  Alresford 
and  later  bishop  of  Guildford,  and  his  wife  Mary 
Elizabeth  Sumner  [q.v.],  the  founder  of  the 
Mothers'  Union  and  daughter  of  Thomas  I  ley- 
wood,  a  Liverpool  banker.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Charles  Richard  Sumner  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. Sumner  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  read  classics  and  then 
changed  to  modern  histon,-,  being  awarded 
second-class  honours  in  1874.  Two  years  later  he 
entered  Lincoln's  Inn  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1879,  but  he  never  practised. 

During  this  time  he  shared  lodgings  with 
W.  A.  S.  Benson,  a  metalwork  designer  and 
friend  of  William  Morris  [qq.v.].  Sumner  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Move- 
ment, and  became  a  keen  member  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  Sumner  began  his  artistic  career  as 
an  etcher  and  published  two  books  of  etchings — 
Theltchen  Valley  (1881)  and  The  Avon  from  Naseh)' 
to  Tewkesbiir)'  (1882).  In  1883  a  new  edition  of  The 
New  Forest  by}.  R.  W'ise  [q.v.]  was  published  con- 
taining twelve  additional  etchings  by  Sumner. 
These  etchings  were  produced  with  a  detailed 
traditional  technique,  but  during  the  next  twenty 
years  his  style  altered  radically  to  one  that  verged 
into  the  art  nouveau  school.  He  illustrated  edi- 
tions o{  Sin  tram  and  His  Companions  (1883)  and 
Undine  (1888),  both  written  by  De  La  Motte 
Fouque. 

Sumner  worked  in  a  wide  range  of  other  media 
which  included  textiles,  wallpapers,  tapestries, 
tesserae,  painted  gesso,  and  stained  glass. 
Sumner  became  the  leading  English  exponent  of 
the  technique  of  sgraffito,  a  method  of  decorating 
walls  by  incising  designs  on  coloured  plaster;  he 
decorated  eleven  churches  and  several  private 
houses  in  this  way.  His  churches  included  St 
Mary's,  Llanfair  Kilgeddin  in  Wales  (1888),  St 
Agatha's,  Landport,  Portsmouth  (1895),  and  All 
Saints,  Ennismore  Gardens  in  London  (1897- 
1903).  The  last  of  these  contains  examples  of 
Sumner's  stained  glass. 

Sumner  was  as.sociated  with  the  Century  Ciuild 
from  1884.  From  1883  to  1888  and  in  1894  he 
was  a  committee  member  ot  the  Art  Workers' 
(juild.  With  Walter  Oane  [q.v.]  and  W.  A.  S. 
Benson  he  organized  the  first  arts  and  crafts 
exhibition  in  Crane  Street  in  1888. 

At  the  turn  of  the  centur\  Sumner  and  his 
family  tnoved  out  of  London,  and  finally  settled  in 
1904  near  Fordingbridge  in  the  New  I'Orcst  in  a 
substantial  residence,  Cuckoo  1  lill.  1  Ic  designed 
not  only  the  house,  but  also  the  garden,  and  all  the 
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furnishings  and  fittings.  His  move  to  the  New 
Forest  and  the  forest  itself  were  vividly  described 
in  his  The  Book  ofGorle)'  (1910).  Probably  disillu- 
sioned with  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement,  he 
turned  to  archaeology  and  during  the  next  thirty- 
years  worked  on  sites  in  the  area.  I  lis  best-known 
excavations  were  those  which  he  described  in 
Excavations  in  New  Forest  Roman  Pottery  Sites 

(1927)- 

Sumner  was  a  tall,  strikingly  handsome  man 
with  dark  hair  and  a  beard  which  turned  white  in 
old  age.  In  1883  he  married  Agnes  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  William  Benson,  barrister.  She  was 
the  sister  of  W.  \.  S.  Benson,  Sir  'Frank'  Ben- 
son, and  Ciodfrey  Benson  (first  Baron  Cham- 
wood)  [qq.v.j.  They  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  middle  son  was  Benedict 
Humphrey  Sumner  [q.v.|,  warden  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  Sumner  died  at  Cuckoo  I  fill  21 
December  1940,  one  year  after  his  wife,  i'hey  are 
buried  together  in  Ibsley  churchyard. 
(Margot  Coatts  and  Klizabeth  Lewis  (eds.),  He)wood 
Sumner,  Winchester  Cit>  Museum,  ig88;  Heywuud 
Sumner's  Wessex,  selected  by  Barr\  Cunliffe,  no  date 
(1985);  Hev^ood  Sumner,  Cuckuo  Hill,  the  Book  of  Gor- 
ley,  1987,  introduction  by  .Margot  Coatts.) 

Ja.nf.  Barbolr 

SUMNER,  Mary  Elizabeth  (1828-1921), 
founder  of  the  Mothers'  Union,  was  born  31 
December  1828  in  Swinton,  Manchester,  the 
younger  daughter  and  youngest  of  three  children 
of  Thomas  I  lev-wood,  a  Liverpool  banker,  and  his 
wife  Mary  Elizabeth  Barton,  in  1832  the  family 
moved  to  I  lope  End,  Hereford,  where  .\lar\  was 
educated  by  her  parents,  who  also  travelled 
widely.  While  in  Rome  in  1845  Mary  met  George 
I  lenry  Sumner,  son  of  Charles  Richard  Sumner 
[q.v.l,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  to  be 
ordained  and  later  become  the  bishop  of  Guild- 
ford. They  were  married  in  July  1848  in  Colwall, 
Hereford,  and  went  to  live  in  Crawley,  where 
George  Sumner  was  chaplain  to  his  uncle  John 
Bird  Sumner  [q.v.],  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. A  year  later  Cjeorge  and  Mar)  Sumner 
moved  to  Farnham  Castle,  where  their  \\\o 
daughters  were  born.  In  1851  George  Sumner 
was  appointed  rector  of  Old  Alresford,  Hamp- 
shire, where  they  lived  for  thirty-tour  years,  and 
where  their  son,  (George)  Heywood  (\launoir) 
[q.v.],  artist  and  archaeologist,  was  born. 

As  well  as  working  in  the  parish,  Mrs  Sumner 
was  ver\  conscious  of  her  responsibility  for  train- 
ing her  children  and  creating  a  Christian  home.  It 
was  not  until  1876  that  she  started  the  meetings 
for  mothers  which  were  to  develop  into  the 
Mothers'  Union.  A  women's  meeting  was  held 
during  the  church  congress  at  Portsmouth  in 
1885  and  the  bishop  of  Newcastle,  who  was  to  be 
the  speaker,  persuaded  .\lar\-  Sumner  to  tell  the 
audience  about  her  dream  of  a  union  of  mothers. 
She  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  with  a  beautiful 


voice,  and  drew  an  enthusiastic  response  which 
was  to  lead  to  the  official  recognition  of  the 
Mothers'  Union  as  a  diocesan,  national,  and 
international  organization,  with  Man,  Sumner  as 
its  leader.  Despite  her  upper-class  background, 
she  cared  passionately  about  marriage  and  family 
life  and  her  main  theme  was  that  the  strength  of 
the  nation  depended  on  strong  moral  precepts 
being  taught  in  the  home,  and  family  life  being 
firmly  rooted  in  the  Christian  faith.  The  society 
grew  rapidly  and  Mar\  Sumner,  an  indefatigable 
letter-writer,  kept  in  touch  w  ith  members  all  over 
the  world. 

In  July  1908  Mary  Sumner  and  her  husband 
celebrated  their  diamond  wedding  anniversary 
and  one  of  the  gifts  they  received  was  a  screen 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Queen  .Alexandra,  the 
princess  of  Wales,  and  other  royal  patrons.  Her 
husband  died  in  1909  but  Mar>  Sumner  con- 
tinued to  write  and  speak  for  the  .Mothers'  Union, 
taking  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  was  being  done. 
She  addressed  her  last  pubUc  meeting  at  the  age 
of  ninety-one  at  a  garden  party  arranged  by  her 
daughter.  She  died  in  Winchester  1 1  .August 
192 1  and  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  the 
shadow  of  the  cathedral.  Oxer  4,000  members 
attended  the  sen  ice  of  thanksgi\  ing  for  her  life. 

(Joyce  Coombs,  Georf^e  and  Mar)'  Sumner:  their  Life  and 
Times,  1965;  Florence  .Mar>  H\\],  Mission  inlimiled,  the 
History  of  the  Mothers'  inion,  1988;  archives  of  the 
.Mothers'  Lnion.]  Florf.ncf.  Hill 

SUNDERLAND,  E.\rl  of  (1584-1630),  lord 
president   of  the   council   in   the   north.    (See 

SCROPE,  E.\1.\.\L'EL.] 

SUTTON,  Daniel  (1735-1819),  smallpox  inocu- 
lator,  was  born  4  .May  and  baptized  23  May  1735 
in  Kenton,  Suffolk,  the  second  of  eight  sons 
(there  were  also  three  daughters)  of  Robert  Sut- 
ton [q.v.j,  surgeon,  apothecar\  and  inoculator, 
and  his  wife  Sarah  Barker  of  Debenham.  He 
trained  under  and  worked  for  his  father  until 
about  1760.  He  then  became  an  assistant  to  an 
Essex  doctor,  returning  to  his  father  late  in  1762 
or  early  in  1763.  Disagreeing  with  him  over  the 
patients'  preparatory  period  before  inoculation, 
which  he  proposed  to  reduce  from  a  month  to 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  recommending  an  open-air 
regime  instead  of  confinement  indoors  following 
inoculation,  Sutton  left  to  set  up  his  own  practice 
at  Ingatestone,  Essex,  in  October  1763. 

In  his  first  year  of  independent  practice  Sutton 
earned  2,000  guineas.  He  inoculated  923  people 
in  the  first  twenty  weeks  of  1765  and  by  late  Sep- 
tember had  three  inoculation  houses  at  Ingate- 
stone for  different  classes  of  patients  paying  six, 
four,  or  three  guineas.  Two  inoculation  houses 
were  opened  in  London  by  the  end  of  the  year 
and,  in  conjunction  with  his  father  and  brothers, 
he  had  begun  setting  up  partnerships  through- 
out the  countn,  with  'Eminent  physicians  and 
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surgeons  daily  applying  ...  to  be  appointed 
partners  for  particular  counties,  or  for  foreign 
parts'.  The  income  of  the  practice  in  1765  was 
£6,300. 

In  May  1766  in  Maldon,  Essex,  Sutton  per- 
formed his  first  mass  or  general  inoculation.  In  one 
day  487  inhabitants  were  inoculated,  thereby  cur- 
tailing an  epidemic.  About  the  same  time  he  pur- 
chased .Maisonette,  a  countn,  house  and  grounds 
in  Ingatestone.  A  few  weeks  later  he  appeared  at 
Chelmsford  summer  assizes,  charged  with  causing 
an  epidemic  then  raging  in  the  town.  Since  all  the 
doctors  in  Chelmsford  practised  inoculation  it  was 
impossible  to  prove  him  responsible  and  Sutton 
declared  the  prosecution  to  have  been  founded  on 
the  en\"\  and  malice  of  his  enemies  in  the  medical 
profession.  In  July  and  August  further  successful 
general  inoculations  took  place  in  Maidstone, 
Kent,  and  Ewell,  Surrey.  In  1766  Sutton  person- 
ally inoculated  7,816  people.  The  total  number 
inoculated  by  him,  his  assistants,  and  partners  in 
the  three  years  1 764-6  amounted  to  almost  20,000 
without,  it  was  claimed,  a  single  death  directly 
attributable  to  the  treatment. 

Events  continued  to  move  rapidly.  By  1 767  his 
method  was  becoming  known  on  the  European 
mainland,  where  it  was  recommended  by  Sir  John 
Pringle(q.v.].  In  .August  1 767  he  was  granted  a  coat 
of  arms  with  the  motto  'Safely,  quickly  and  plea- 
santly' and  married  Rachel,  widow  of  \\  illiam 
Westley  of  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  and 
daughter  of  Simon  and  Frances  \V  arlock  of  Anti- 
gua and  \\  estminster.  They  were  to  have  one  son, 
Daniel,  bom  in  1768,  and  a  daughter,  Frances. 
The  inoculating  business  had  now  reached  its 
zenith  with  forty  -seven  'authorized'  partnerships 
(including  Sutton,  his  father,  and  six  brothers)  in 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  I  lolland,  France, 
Jamaica,  and  \  irginia  in  1768. 

By  about  1 769  Sutton  began  to  be  superseded  as 
first-choice  inoculator  of  the  w  ealthy  by  Thomas 
Dim.sdale  [q.v.].  Having  successfully  demon- 
strated the  safetv  of  his  method  of  treatment  so  that 
it  was  being  adopted  by  inoculators  throughout  the 
countr\  Sutton  had  already  unwittingly  performed 
his  greatest  .senice  in  the  fight  against  smallpox.  .At 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  in  April  1788  Sutton 
and  his  brothers  were  still  'ver\  eminent  in  the 
practice'  and  in  1796  he  published  The  hwailator, 
in  which  he  explained  his  method  and  displayed  his 
contempt  for  the  medical  establishment.  In  his 
final  years  he  witnessed  the  introduction  of  vacci- 
nation (1798)  and  the  rejection  ol  inoculation  by 
the  majority  of  doctt)rs.  I  ie  died  in  semi-obscurity 
at  his  I  .ondon  residence  in  I  lart  Street,  Blooms- 
bur)  Square,  in  February  18 19. 
IJ.  R.  Smith,  ITie  Speckled  Monster,  1987. |      J.  R.  S.Mrni 

SUTI'ON,  Martin  Hope  (181 5-1 901).  seed 
merchant,  was  born  1 4  March  1815,  the  elder  son 
ofjohn  Sutton,  corn  merchant,  miller,  and  seeds- 


man of  Reading,  who  in  1806  had  founded  a  shop 
dealing  in  agricultural  seeds,  especially  those  of 
corn  and  pasture  grasses,  which  grew  into  Sutton 
&  Sons,  the  Royal  Seed  Establishment. 

In  1828,  when  he  was  only  thirteen,  Martin 
Hope  Sutton  joined  the  business  in  Reading,  and 
in  1832  hisyoungerbrother  Alfred  also  joined  the 
firm.  .Martin  Hope  became  an  enthusiastic  bota- 
nist. In  the  1 830s  and  1840s  he  enlarged  the 
range  of  Suttons'  seeds  to  include  vegetables  and 
ornamental  plants,  with  many  new  varieties  of 
both  groups  constantly  being  added  to  those 
offered  for  sale.  From  1839  he  was  engaged  in  a 
campaign  to  improve  the  qualit>  of  seed  available 
by  preventing  the  adulteration  then  prevalent  and 
tr\ing  to  test  the  germination  of  selected  samples. 
This  work  found  its  reward  in  the  passage  of  the 
Seeds  Adulteration  Act  of  1869.  By  commission- 
ing their  own  growers,  in  Reading  or  further 
afield,  setting  rigid  standards,  and  testing  their 
products,  Suttons  tried  to  sell  no  seed  but  that  of 
'highest  purit)-  and  of  full  germination'. 

In  1847,  during  the  famine  in  Ireland,  Sutton 
sent  over  seeds  of  turnips,  cabbages,  and  other 
vegetables  to  be  used  as  possible  alternatives  to 
the  diseased  potatoes,  and  he  experimented  with 
new  varieties  of  potato  to  find  one  better  suited  to 
cold,  damp  climates.  He  also  introduced  the 
mangel-wurzel  to  Britain  as  a  fodder  crop  and 
encouraged  the  development  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  root  crops  and  pasture  grasses.  I  Ie  was  fre- 
quently asked  for  advice  on  the  royal  gardens  at 
Windsor  and  Osborne,  and  Suttons  received  the 
first  of  several  royal  warrants  from  Queen 
Victoria  in  1858. 

The  rapid  grow  th  of  the  firm  is  reflected  in  its 
catalogues.  PVom  1865  the  annual  Amateur's 
Guide  to  Horticulture  (with  a  supplementan, 
autumn  catalogue)  and  Furmers'  Year-Book  grew 
into  small  books,  with  background  articles  added 
to  lists  and  descriptions  of  seeds.  By  1850  the 
company  had  sevent>  employees  and  was  using  an 
early  form  of  mail  order  to  sell  seeds  in  Britain 
and  overseas,  as  postal  and  railway  senices 
helped  to  expand  its  activities. 

In  1848  Sutton  married  Sophia  Woodhouse, 
daughter  of  William  Warwick.  Of  their  five  sons 
three  joined  the  firm,  the  oldest,  Martin  John 
Sutton  (q.v. I  succeeding  his  father  as  its  head  in 
1887.  They  also  had  four  daughters.  Martin 
Hope  Sutton  died  in  Reading  5  (ktober  1901. 
IMartin  Hope  .Sutton,  I'nidiuil  IliuH  to  )oiini:  Mm 
Ennafifd iit  liiisincss.  an  IMnss,  1S58,  cd.  A.  \i.  (Ihcalcs, 
igoi;  A.  \i.  (ihcalcs,  1///.S',  privately  printed,  (.igoi; 
A.  II.  )dpp,  Siiiiiss/iil  liitsiiiiss-Min,  iK()2,  pp.  142-52; 
'I'.  K.  I  loddcr,  '.Sutton's  at  Reading",  7"'"'""/ "////<' /^'O'"/ 
Horliiulliinil Sddcly,  vol.  \\\\\,  i(>56,  pp.  234-4 1.| 

Sani)R.\  Rm'iim  I 

SU'ITON,  Sir  Robert  (1671.'- 1746),  diplomat, 
was  probably  born  in  1671,  the  elder  son  ol 
Robert   Sutton  of  Averham,   Nottinghamshire, 
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and  his  wife  Katherine,  daughter  of  the  Revd 
William  Sherborne  of  Pembridge,  Hereford- 
shire. He  went  to  Trinit)  College,  Oxford,  in 
1688  and  the  Middle  Temple  in  169 1,  the  year  in 
which  he  inherited  property  upon  his  father's 
death.  Far  from  wealthy,  he  took  deacon's  orders 
and  became  chaplain  to  his  cousin,  Robert  Sut- 
ton, second  Baron  Lexington  [q.v.],  the  new 
ambassador  to  \  ienna  in  1694. 

Sutton  abandoned  the  church  on  being 
appointed  secretary-  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna  in 
1697.  .As  secretar\  and  later  resident  he  was 
responsible  for  English  representation  at  \'ienna 
in  1 697-1 700,  although  William  III  placed  more 
reliance  on  his  Dutch  counterpart.  Thanks  to 
Lexington's  influence,  Sutton  was  appointed 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  December 
1700.  Knighted  in  1701,  he  reached  Constanti- 
nople in  early  1702  and  remained  there  until 
17 1 7.  Sutton  sened  with  distinction,  his  assess- 
ment of  Turkish  policy  was  usually  correct,  and 
he  knew  Italian  and  Latin,  the  crucial  languages 
in  Constantinople. 

In  1 7 17  he  was  appointed  with  Abraham  Sta- 
nyan  [q.v.]  joint  mediator  at  the  Austro-'Turkish 
peace  congress  at  Passarowitz,  a  task  he  dis- 
charged ably  the  follow  ing  year  and  for  which  he 
was  well  rewarded.  His  last  diplomatic  posting 
was  as  ambassador  and  plenipotentiar\  in  Paris. 
Appointed  in  April  1720  he  had  to  be  threatened 
with  dismissal  by  James  Craggs  [q.v.],  the  sec- 
retan,  of  state,  before  he  would  go.  He  was  in 
Paris  from  June  1720  until  November  1721,  but 
the  ministn  had  little  confidence  in  him  and 
appointed  first  John,  second  Baron  Carteret  (later 
Earl  Granville,  q.v.),  as  ambas.sador  extraordinary 
in  January  1721,  a  post  he  did  not  take  up,  and 
secondly  Sir  Luke  Schaub  [q.v.]  as  ambassador 
the  following  month.  Schaub  had  already  sened 
in  Paris  and  he  acted  jointly  with  Sutton  from 
March  1721  until  the  latter's  departure. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  good 
ombre  player,  opinions  of  Sutton  varied  con- 
siderably. Described  to  the  French  government 
in  .'Kpril  1 720  as  very  gallant,  and  able  in  both  dip- 
lomacy and  the  sciences,  he  was  ne\ertheless 
criticized  by  one  of  (jeorge  Ts  diplomats,  St 
Saphorin,  for  being  too  inclined  to  sharp  practice. 

Wealthy  as  a  result  of  his  diplomatic  career, 
Sutton  was  one  of  the  successful  Whig  candidates 
in  the  very  expensive  Nottinghamshire  election  in 
.\pril  1722,  becoming  a  pri\y  councillor.  He 
acquired  estates  in  Lincolnshire  and  Nott- 
inghamshire, worth  nearly  £5,000  a  year,  and 
houses  in  Grosvenor  Square  and  at  Broughton, 
Lincolnshire.  .Appointed  KCB  in  1725,  Sutton 
moved  the  address  in  1726,  the  same  year  he 
became  sub-governor  of  the  Royal  .African 
Company. 

In  1725  he  became  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  management  of  the  Charitable  Corporation. 


Active  in  increasing  the  authorized  capital  of  this 
corporation,  Sutton  made  money  by  insider  deal- 
ing in  its  shares  and  was  involved  in  the  scandal 
following  disclosures  of  extensive  frauds  in  1732 
in  which  he  himself  lost  severely.  Expelled  from 
the  Commons  as  a  result  of  giving  false  state- 
ments, he  was  returned  unopposed  in  1734  for 
Great  Grimsby,  a  venal  borough  that  had  elected 
other  disreputable  financiers  and  in  which  Sutton 
owned  considerable  property.  He  remained  .MP 
until  1 74 1,  and  did  not  stand  again.  He  played  no 
further  part  in  politics  or  business,  having  ceased 
his  connection  with  the  African  Company  in 
1732. 

In  1724  he  married  Judith,  daughter  of  Benja- 
min Tichborne,  and  widow  of  Charles  Spencer, 
third  Earl  of  Sunderland  [q.v.].  They  had  two 
sun  iving  sons.  Sutton  died  13  .August  1746. 
[R.  R.  Sedg\\ick  (ed.).  The  House  of  Cummons  17 is- 
1754,  vol.  ii,  1970;  Akdes  Nimet  Kurat  (ed.),  The  Des- 
patches of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  Ambassador  in  Constantinople 
(1710-1714),  1953;  manuscripts  in  British  Library, 
French  Foreign  .Ministn  and  National  Archi\es,  Public 
Record  Office,  and  Scottish  Record  Office.) 

jFRF.Nn  Black 

SUTTON,  Robert  (r.i  708-1 788),  surgeon, 
apothecary,  and  smallpox  inoculator,  was  bom 
f.1708  and  baptized  in  Kenton,  Suffolk,  12 
February  1708.  His  lather  was  Robert  Sutton, 
gentleman.  He  was  apprenticed  in  September 
1726  to  John  Turner  of  Debenham,  Suffolk, 
apothecary.  In  October  1731,  shortly  after  com- 
pleting his  apprenticeship,  he  married  Sarah 
Barker  of  Debenham.  The  first  of  their  eight 
sons,  Robert,  was  born  in  1732  and  in  the  same 
year  Sutton  returned  to  Kenton  to  start  his  own 
practice  as  surgeon  and  apothecary .  There  were 
also  three  daughters  of  the  marriage. 

1  le  then  worked  for  many  years  as  a  country 
doctor,  during  which  time  his  son  Robert  nearly 
died  from  smallpox  inoculation  performed  by  a 
'surgeon  of  his  acquaintance'.  This  e.vperience 
determined  Sutton  'to  dedicate  his  thoughts 
solely  to  the  Small-pox;  to  . . .  investigate  a  means 
whereby . . .  that  distemper  might  be  lessened  and 
danger,  if  possible,  prevented  by  inoculation'. 
Following  a  lengthy  period  of  study  he  evolved  a 
plan  for  inoculation.  'This  he  tested  on  a  single 
patient  in  1755.  The  results  were  favourable  and 
there  began  a  series  of  trials  which  'convinced 
him  that  he  had  made  some  valuable  discoveries'. 

In  the  spring  of  1 757  Sutton  opened  an  inocu- 
lation house  staffed  by  nurses  where  patients 
stayed  for  one  month.  So  successful  was  this  ven- 
ture that  tw 0  further  houses  were  opened  in  Sep- 
tember. -A  fourth  house  was  opened  in  the 
summer  of  1758.  By  the  autumn  of  1760  he  had 
agents  in  si.xteen  towns  and  villages  in  Suffolk, 
south  Norfolk,  and  north-east  Essex.  In  1761, 
probably  as  the  result  of  competition  from  a  rival 
inoculator,  Sutton  reduced  his  top  fee  from  seven 
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to  five  guineas,  with  easier  terms  'for  the  . . .  lower 
Class  of  People'. 

Bv  December  1761  the  obsenations  and 
modifications  of  several  years'  practical  experi- 
ence led  Sutton  to  believe  he  had  perfected  his 
method.  Earlier  English  inoculators  had  made 
deep  cuts  with  the  lancet  and  inserted  large 
amounts  of  material  from  mature  smallpox  pus- 
tules, believing  that  protection  was  not  obtainable 
unless  the  patient  suffered  a  pronounced  small- 
pox attack.  As  a  later  inoculator  pointed  out,  'little 
difference  was  perceived  between  the  natural 
Smallpox,  and  that  conveyed  by  inoculation.' 
This  was  rejected  by  Sutton,  who  reverted  to  the 
original  Graeco-Turkish  technique  of  superficial 
scarification  using  small  amounts  of  lymph.  Even 
more  important  was  his  use  of  lymph  taken  from  a 
smallpox  pustule  in  its  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment, rather  than  from  a  mature  pustule  which 
was  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  a  variet\  of 
organisms.  The  severit>  of  symptoms  in  inoculees 
was  thereby  much  reduced  and  the  risk  of  a 
healthy  patient  dying  almost  eliminated.  In  brief, 
the  Suttonian  method  comprised  treatment 
which  was  almost  painless  and  relatively  mild  in 
its  effects,  while  the  greatly  decreased  number  of 
pustules  lessened  disfigurement. 

In  the  nine  months  from  December  1761  to 
September  1762  Sutton  performed  a  further  365 
inoculations,  all  successfully.  In  the  autumn  of 

1762  two  inoculation  houses  were  opened  in 
Barrow,  near  Bun.  St  Edmunds,  under  the  control 
of  his  son  Robert.  About  the  same  time  his  second 
son  Daniel  [q.v.],  who  had  been  working  as  an 
assistant  to  an  Essex  doctor,  joined  the  practice, 
which  was  then  at  its  zenith.  A  disagreement  over 
patients'  preparation  and  post-operational  recov- 
er\-  regime  resulted  in  Daniel  leaving  his  father  in 

1763  to  set  up  on  his  own  at  Ingatestone,  Essex. 
TTiereafter  Sutton  was  overshadowed  by  his 
ambitious,  avaricious,  and  energetic  second  son, 
who  was  to  amass  a  fortune  by  publicizing  and 
exploiting  the  Suttonian  method  of  inoculation. 

Sutton  was  buried  13  April  1788  in  Thetford, 
Norfolk. 

(J.  R.  .Smith,  J'he  Speckled  Monster,  1987.J 

J.  R.  Smhh 

SUTTON,  Thomas  (//.  1280-1300),  a  master  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  Dominican  friar, 
was  ordained  deacon  on  20  September  1 274  in 
BIyth  in  the  York  diocese.  I  le  ma\  ha\  e  been  a 
fellow  of  .Vlerton  (College,  Oxford,  r.1270,  and 
was  certainly  a  member  of  the  Dominican  con- 
vent in  Oxford,  perhaps  by  c.  1 282.  I  le  had  a  long 
career  in  the  universit),  becoming  bachelor  and 
then  (c.  1 284)  doclor  of  theolog>  as  well  as  master 
r.1290. 1  le  was  licensed  to  hear  confessions  in  the 
Lincoln  diocese  on  11  October  1300,  and  it  is 
likely  that  he  is  the  Thomas  Sutton  who  preached 
in  Oxford  on  23  November  1292,  and  i  March 


and  24  May  1293.  He  was  perhaps  still  living  in 
13 15,  but  the  date  of  his  death  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  are  not  known. 

He  was  one  of  the  foremost  early  exponents 
and  defenders  at  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the 
teaching  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  Dominican 
philosopher  and  theologian.  Aquinas  had  incor- 
porated into  his  philosophy  many  Aristotelian 
features,  such  as  the  notion  that  human  knowl- 
edge starts  from  sense  perception  rather  than 
with  a  divine  illumination  of  the  human  mind  in 
which  'seminal  reasons'  are  implanted.  .'\lso  con- 
troversial at  Oxford  at  this  time  was  the  question 
whether  man,  being  both  body  and  soul,  has  both 
a  corporeal  and  a  spiritual  form:  Aquinas  taught 
that  in  ever)  corporeal  being  there  is  one  substan- 
tial form.  In  1277  Robert  Kilwardby  [q.v.],  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbur\',  himself  a  Dominican 
friar  and  former  master  at  Oxford  University, 
condemned  a  range  of  Aristotelian  theses  as  well 
as  Aquinas's  novel  doctrine  of  the  unicit}'  of 
forms.  This  condemnation  was  renewed  in  1 284 
by  Archbishop  John  Peckham  [q.v.],  a  PVanciscan 
friar  and  former  master  at  Oxford  who  also 
excommunicated  an  English  Dominican  master, 
Richard  Knapwell  [q.v.],  in  1 286.  At  this  time  and 
in  this  climate  Thomas  Sutton  emerged  as  a  keen 
student  and  follower  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  as  a 
notable  thinker  among  the  group  of  English 
Dominican  Thomists  who  flourished  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  centur\.  The  group 
included  Robert  de  Winchelsea,  Simon  of  Faver- 
sham,  and  Robert  Orford  [qq.v.].  Thomas  Sutton 
also  participated  in  the  quarrels  between  the 
Friars  Preacher  and  the  Friars  Minor  over  the 
issue  of  poverty. 

Sutton's  writings  are  difficult  to  identify  and  to 
date,  and  some  have  in  the  past  been  confused 
with  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  apparently 
wrote  a  continuation  of  the  unfinished  commen- 
tar)'  of  Aquinas  on  Aristotle's  Perihcnuowias,  as 
well  as  a  continuation  of  Aquinas's  commentar\ 
on  .Aristotle's  De  geiwratiane  et  curruptione. 
Another  confusion  is  possibly  with  a  'Thomas 
Angliais,  v\  hose  Lihcr propugiuiUmus  {c.  1 3 11)  con- 
tains an  attack  upon  Duns  Scotus  [q.v.],  the 
Franciscan  master,  who  taught  at  Oxford  during 
the  1 290s.  Thomas  Sutton  wrote  a  work  Dcenteet 
essentia  (in  support  of  Aquinas,  and  against  1  lenry 
of  (ihent)  and  probably  a\so  Qiuiesliones  super  sen- 
teutias.  He  wwlc  iliiodliheln  (between  1291  and 
1 301),  and  treatises  opposing  the  doctrine  of  the 
pluralit)  of  forms. 

|A.  H.  i'.mdcn, ,-/  Bioitrapliiail  Rctihlcr  ofllic  I  iiivcnil)'  of 
Oxjiiril  to  A.I),  i-foo,  ii)5<);  W .  Scnko  (cil.),  'Ln  traitc 
inconnu  De  eae  d  fssciitia',  .Inlihrs  d'/lislnirc  Dmlriiuilc 
cl  l.illi'rairi-  ilii  Miiyeii  .■i)it\\o\.  xxvii,  u)()o;  \\.  Schmaus 
and  M.  (lon/akv-l  laba  (cds.),  QiioilHhflii,  Haycrischc 
Akadcmif  dcr  Wisscnschaftcn,  vol.  ii,  1  ()(«);  i".  K.  Kul- 
Icy  (cii.),  l'..\positiii)ih  I).  'riiomnf-U/iiiiuilis  in  lihms  .trisla- 
idis  dc i>aicraliimf  el  airnipliinic  iiiiiliniiuliit  per  I'linniam  de 
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Sutona,  Munich,  1976;  O.  Lewry,  'Two  continuators  of 
Aquinas:  Robertus  de  Vulgarbia  and  Thomas  Sutton  on 
the  Perihermeneias  of  Aristotle',  Mediaeval  Studies,  vol. 
xliii,  1 98 1.)  D.  E.  LuscoMBF. 

SWAN,  John  (1605-1671),  encyclopaedist,  bap- 
tized 26  September  1605  in  Ickleton,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, was  the  eldest  son  of  John  Swan, 
vicar  of  nearby  Sawston  from  1600  to  1639,  and 
his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Adams  of 
Wisbech.  In  1622  Swan  followed  his  father  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  graduating  B.A  in 
1626  and  MA  in  1629;  he  later  described  himself 
as  BD.  He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in 
1629,  and  occurs  as  minister  (probably  curate)  in 
Duxford  St  Peter,  Cambridgeshire,  in  1630. 
With  no  patron,  and  numbering  himself  among 
men  of 'retired  lives,  and  small-grown  fortunes', 
his  progress  in  the  church  was  painfully  slow,  and 
he  probably  remained  at  Duxford  until  1647.  He 
was  vicar  of  Sawston  and  rector  of  nearby  Whitt- 
lesford  from  1647  to  1670,  with  an  apparent 
break  at  the  former  in  1662-4  and  the  latter  in 
1659-62;  they  were  both  poor  livings,  valued  at 
£20  and  j(^23  p. a.  respectively  in  1650.  Unlike  his 
father,  a  pugnacious  Laudian,  Swan  had  Puritan 
leanings,  and  these  may  explain  his  temporary 
displacement  around  the  Restoration.  On  being 
intruded  briefly  as  vicar  of  Duxford  late  in  1646 
he  had  been  labelled  'a  godly  and  orthodox  div- 
ine'. 

Swan's  importance  rests  mainly  on  his  encyc- 
lopaedia. Speculum  Muudi  (1635  and  later  edi- 
tions), which  was  loosely  based  on  Du  Bartas's 
Divine  Weeks.  He  organized  his  material  around 
the  six  days  of  creation,  concentrating  on  cosmo- 
logy, meteorology,  mineralog>,  zoology,  and 
botany.  Though  essentially  traditionalist,  the 
work  shows  a  critical  spirit  and  a  lively  interest  in 
recent  discoveries  and  debates.  On  cosmology  he 
generally  followed  Tycho  Brahe,  whose  scheme 
he  reproduced  in  diagrammatic  form.  Swan  was 
also  keenly  interested  in  astrology,  both  natural 
and  judicial.  His  interpretation  of  the  nuva  of 
1572  as  a  harbinger  of  Gustavus  .^dolphus 
reflected  his  religious  and  political  outlook,  and 
he  counted  the  parliamentarian  astrologer,  John 
Booker  [q.v.],  among  his  friends.  He  vigorously 
defended  astrolog)  in  a  sermon  (later  published 
as  Signa  Coeli:  The  Signs  of  Heuieri,  1652) 
preached  the  day  before  the  notorious  'Black 
Monday',  the  solar  eclipse  of  29  March  1652. 
Swan  compiled  a  series  of  almanacs  published  in 
Cambridge  from  1657,  and  may  have  been 
responsible  too  for  other  titles  such  as  those 
ostensibly  by  'Swallow'  and  'Dove'.  .-^  chronology 
of  the  ancient  world.  Calamus  Mensuruiis:  the 
Measuring  Reed  or,  the  Standard  of  Time,  published 
in  1653  and  dedicated  to  Bulstrode  Whitelocke 
(q.v.),  reflected  his  other  scholarly  interests. 

Swan  married  Frances  Rudland  at  Sawston  in 
1634;  she  died  in  1667.  .\  second  wife,  Helen, 


sur\'ived  him,  as  did  three  of  his  children.  He  died 
in  1 67 1,  and  was  buried  in  Sawston  17  March. 
(F.  J.  Bwaters,  'The  Clerg\  of  Sawston,  1 197  to  1948', 
Proceedings  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  vol.  xlii, 
1948;  T.  F.  Teversham,  .-i  History  of  Sawston,  1942-7; 
.A.  G.  .Matthews,  Walker  Revised,  1948;  information 
from  parish  registers  and  institution  books,  collected  by 
13.  .M.  OwenandJ.  M.Farrar;B.  S.ddi'p'p,  Astrology  and 
the  Popular  Press,  1979.]  Bf.R.nard  Capp 

SWANWICK,  Helena  Maria  Lucy  (1864- 
1939),  suffragist,  was  born  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  in 
1864,  the  only  daughter  of  Oswald  .Adalbert 
Sickert,  a  commercial  artist  of  Danish  origin  (who 
became  a  German  by  virtue  of  the  Prussian 
invasion  of  Schleswig-Holstein),  and  his  wife 
Eleanor  Louisa  Moravia  Henn,  the  illegitimate 
daughter  of  a  professional  dancer  and  a  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  She  had  three 
brothers,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Walter  Sickert 
[q.v.],  the  artist.  In  1868  the  Sickerts  moved  to 
England  and  settled  first  in  Bedford,  and  then  in 
Notting  Hill,  where  they  were  part  of  an  artistic 
and  literary  circle  that  included  the  families  of 
William  Morris  and  (Sir)  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
and  later  Oscar  VV  ilde  [qq.v.] 

Helena  was  educated  at  a  French  boarding- 
school  in  xNeuville,  and  then  at  Notting  Hill  High 
School.  In  1882  she  went  to  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  where  she  studied  with  Henry  Sidg- 
wick,  .Alfred  .Marshall  (qq.v.),  and  Neville 
Keynes.  She  gained  second-class  honours  in  the 
moral  sciences  tripos  (1885).  In  1885  she  was 
appointed  lecturer  in  psychology  at  Westfield 
College,  London.  In  1888  she  married  Frederick 
Tertius  Swanwick  (d-  1931).  a  Cambridge 
wrangler  and  lecturer  in  mathematics  at  Owens 
College,  Manchester  (later  to  become  .Manches- 
ter University).  I  le  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Swan- 
wick, a  .Manchester  merchant  from  a  Unitarian 
family.  There  were  no  children  of  the  marriage. 
Helena  Swanwick  became  a  close  friend  of  C.  P. 
Scott  (q.v.)  and  his  wife  Rachel,  and  over  the  ne.xt 
eighteen  years  wrote  and  reviewed  regularly  for 
the  Manchester  Guardian  on  domestic  and  femi- 
nist subjects  and  gardening.  Her  first  book.  The 
Small  Town  Garden,  was  published  in  1907. 

She  also  did  \oluntary  work  in  a  girls'  club, 
which  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  local 
women's  trade  union  council,  the  \\  omen's  Co- 
operative Guild,  and  ultimately  the  Labour  party. 
Through  them  she  met  Emmeline  Pankhurst 
[q.v.]  and  her  daughters,  and  became  involved  in 
the  women's  suffrage  movement.  However,  she 
found  the  physical  force  tactics  employed  by  the 
Pankhursts  unacceptable,  and  in  1905  joined  the 
North  of  England  Suffrage  Society,  yvhich  was 
affiliated  to  the  National  Union  of  Women's  Suf- 
frage Societies.  In  1908  she  addressed  150  mass 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  1909-14 
yvas  editor  of  the  suffragist  neyvspaper,  the  Com- 
mon Cause. 
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In  1 9 14  she  resigned  from  the  paper  because 
of  differences  with  her  colleagues  over  the  issue 
of  war,  and  became  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Control, 
founded  by  E.  D.  Morel  [q.v.]  to  campaign 
against  secret  diplomacy.  From  1915  to  1922  she 
was  chairman  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace,  which  aimed  to  harness  femin- 
ism to  the  peace  movement;  and  throughout 
World  \\  ar  I  she  campaigned  for  a  negotiated 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  an  international 
peace-keeping  organization.  She  was  highly  criti- 
cal, however,  of  the  terms  under  which  the 
League  of  Nations  was  set  up  in  1919,  partly 
because  the  League  was  permitted  the  use  of 
force  and  economic  sanctions,  and  partly  because 
it  was  committed  to  supporting  the  \ ersailles 
setdement,  which  she  regarded  from  the  start  as 
an  unjust  and  unstable  peace. 

In  1923-4  she  campaigned  against  the  French 
invasion  of  the  Ruhr.  She  published  a  history  of 
the  UDC,  Builders  of  Peace  (igz^),  and  from  1925 
to  1928  was  editor  of  the  UDC  journal,  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  she  aimed  to  make  a  more  popular 
and  widely  read  journal.  Through  its  columns  she 
continually  attacked  the  'war  guilt'  clause  of  the 
Versailles  treatv,  denounced  the  Locarno  treaty, 
and  argued  that  the  new  phenomenon  of  aerial 
bombardment  had  made  any  form  of  war  an  in- 
tolerable option,  however  'just'  its  cause.  In  1924 
and  again  in  1928-31  she  was  a  member  of  the 
British  empire  delegation  to  the  League  of 
Nations  assembly. 

In  1930  Helena  Swanwick  was  appointed  CH. 
Throughout  the  1930s  she  was  an  increasingly 
isolated  figure.  Her  stance  was  one  of  non-inter- 
ventionism  and  isolationism.  She  outlined  her 
ideas  in  her  autobiography,  /  Have  Been  Young 
(1935).  But  her  differences  with  other  peace 
campaigners  were  reinforced  by  the  rise  of 
Nazism,  and  by  her  publication  of  Collective  Inse- 
curity (1937)  and  The  Roots  of  Peace  (1938).  These 
books  defended  Adolf  I  litler's  foreign  policies  as 
no  different  from  those  of  other  imperialists,  and 
argued  for  the  development  of  a  federal  Europe, 
with  communal  control  of  all  vital  strategic  areas. 
Her  proposals  confirmed  her  separation  from  all 
sections  of  British  politics.  She  committed 
suicide  16  November  1939  at  Satis,  Boulters 
Lane,  Maidenhead,  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II. 

I.Martin  Ceadei,  Pacifism  in  Britain  U)  14-11)4^:  the 
Defining  of  a  Faith,  1980;  II.  \1.  Swanwick,  Btiilden  of 
Peace.  Being  Ten  Years'  History  of  the  Lniun  of  Democratic 
Control,  tg24,  and/  Have  been  Young,  1935.! 

JosK  Harris 

SWINDERBY,  William  (//.  1 382-1 392),  was  a 
disciple  of  John  Wyclific  jq.v.j  in  the  1380s  and 
1 390s.  His  origins,  date  of  birth,  and  education 
arc  unknown.  I  le  is  first  recorded  in  Leicester  in 


1382,  but  was  apparently  not  a  native  of  the  town; 
he  was  called  a  priest,  but  doubts  about  his  ordi- 
nation were  later  expressed.  Late  in  his  recorded 
career  he  described  himself  as  'only  simply 
lettered',  but  his  extensive  citation  of  biblical, 
patristic,  and  canonistic  authorities  in  both  Latin 
and  English  suggests  that  he  must  have  been 
familiar  with  academic  sources. 

Before  his  association  with  William  Smith  and 
other  Lollards  of  Leicester  he  had  acted  as  a 
preacher  and  for  a  time  as  a  hermit,  with  varied 
reception  but  some  support  from  the  Augustinian 
canons  at  Leicester  Abbey.  He  then  began 
preaching  Wycliffite  views  to  enthusiastic  con- 
gregations in  and  near  the  town.  .After  an  attempt 
to  silence  him  failed,  John  Buckingham,  bishop  of 
Lincoln  [q.v.  under  Bokyngham],  in  May  1382 
ordered  the  investigation  of  sixteen  articles 
brought  by  three  friars;  in  July  Swinderby  abjured 
six  heresies  and  five  errors.  Punishment  was 
allegedly  mitigated  by  the  intercession  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster  [q.v.],  and  of  his  son. 
Swinderby  was  freed,  but  prohibited  from  further 
preaching  without  licence;  he  returned  to  Leices- 
ter briefly  but  soon  left  for  Coventry.  Little  is 
known  of  his  activities  there,  but  he  seems  to  have 
resumed  the  preaching  of  similar  views  and  to 
have  been  forced  to  leave  the  town. 

His  next  certain  appearance  was  in  the  diocese 
of  Hereford,  whose  bishop  John  Trefnant  in 
1390  obtained  a  transcript  of  the  1382  condem- 
nation; evidently  Swinderby's  preaching  was 
notorious  along  the  Welsh  border.  In  June  1391 
Swinderby  appeared  before  Trefnant,  and  pro- 
duced a  justification  of  his  position  on  the  articles 
in  the  Buckingham  condemnation  and  other 
charges;  because  of  a  safe  conduct,  he  was 
allowed  to  depart  unharmed.  In  the  following 
months  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  Tref- 
nant; this  he  repeatedly  failed  to  do,  though  he 
sent  a  further  document.  In  October  Swinderby 
appeared  and  handed  in  another  defence  of  a 
longer  set  of  opinions;  on  these  he  was  adjudged 
heretical,  but  he  managed  to  escape  from  cus- 
tody. Swinderby  appealed  in  writing  from  Tref- 
nant's  condemnation  to  the  king  and  Parliament. 
This  appeal  went  unheard,  and  by  early  .March 
1392  he  was  being  sought  in  Wales.  No  more  is 
known  of  his  histon . 

The  charges  against  Swinderby  reveal  him  to 
have  taught  characteristic  Wycliffite  doctrines 
concerning  the  eucharist,  absolution,  tithes, 
preaching,  and  ecclesiastical  temporalities;  he 
seems  to  have  gone  further  than  some  Wyclilfites 
in  urging  the  spiritual  incompetence  of  clerics  in 
mortal  sin.  It  would  seem  that,  despite  the 
obscurity  of  much  of  his  career,  Swinderby  was  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  early  spread  of 
Lollardy. 

IKpiscopal  register  of  liishop  Duckinghani  of  Lincoln, 
Huckingham  fV.  2•^(}-4.^,  Lincolnshire  Archives  Office; 
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VV.  VV.  Capes  (ed.),  Registrumjo/uinnis  Trefnani,  Canter- 
bun  and  \ork  Socien,  \ol.  x.\,  1916,  pp.  231-78, 
408-9;  J.  R.  Lumb\  (ed.),  Clinmicon  Hetirid  Knig/uon, 
vol.  ii  (Rolls  Series),  1895,  pp.  189-97;  K.  B.  .\lcFar- 
hnt,jfohn  WydijJ'e  and  the  Beginnings  of  English  \uncon- 
formity,  1952;  A.  Hudson,  The  Premaliire  Reformation, 
1988.]  .Annf.  Hi  nso.N 

SWINDIN,  Norman  (i  880-1 976),  engineer  and 
manufacturer,  was  born  in  Lawthorne,  Yorkshire, 
16  December  1880,  the  eldest  of  four  children 
(three  sons  and  one  daughter)  of  \\  illiam  Swin- 
din,  stationmaster  at  Macclesfield,  and  his  wife 
Martha  Normansell.  His  father  died  suddenly 
and  Swindin  had  to  leave  school  and  start  work  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  to  help  support  the  family.  He 
tried  to  devise  new  and  better  ways  of  operating 
the  machines  in  the  bottle  works  where  he  was 
employed  and,  realizing  that  he  needed  to 
increase  his  knowledge  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics if  he  was  to  exploit  his  ideas,  he  went  in  the 
evenings  to  the  nearby  Mechanics'  Institute  and 
also  took  lessons  in  trigonometn  from  a  local 
clergyman. 

When  he  was  twenty  he  joined  Davis  Brothers, 
a  well-known  firm  of  consulting  chemists  in 
Manchester,  working  directly  for  George  E. 
Davis  [q.v.] — an  experience  which  was  to  colour 
his  whole  career.  I  le  was  gi\  en  much  responsi- 
bility, superb  training,  and  wide  experience  of  the 
emerging  process  industries.  He  was  also  largely 
responsible  for  rewriting  Davis's  Ilandbuuk  of 
Chemical  Engiueerm^  in  its  tw  o-\  olume  format  for 
a  second  edition.  Davis's  death  in  1907  left  Swin- 
din looking  for  another  post.  I  le  went  to  work  for 
the  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Company  at  Beckton  in 
1908  but  he  soon  chafed  at  not  being  given  the 
free  rein  to  which  he  had  become  accustomed  at 
Davis  Bros.  He  then  found  employment  with  F. 
Elmore,  an  eccentric  genius  with  a  novel  chemical 
process  and  plenty  of  money  to  experiment  with 
it.  The  enterprise  failed,  but  in  the  course  of  its 
failure  Swindin  developed  the  ideas  and  learned 
the  techniques  that  were  the  foundation  of  his 
success. 

Corrosion  had  always  been  a  problem  in  the 
chemical  industr\,  both  in  containment  and  in 
heating.  In  tvvo  key  inventions  Swindin  solved 
both  of  these  for  many  situations.  I  lis  first  was  the 
development  of  submerged  combustion,  which 
enabled  the  most  intractable  liquids  to  be  heated 
without  expensive  constructions.  I'he  second  was 
the  development  of  a  method  for  fixing  vulca- 
nized rubber  firmly  on  to  mild  steel,  thus  facilitat- 
ing the  manufacture  of  cheap  chemical-resistant 
equipment.  He  founded  a  company  with  his 
brother  and  started  manufacture  in  his  backyard. 
This  was  successful  beyond  their  expectations, 
and  enabled  Swindin  to  enjoy  a  long  and  fruitful 
retirement. 

Swindin  had  a  remarkable  memory  and  was  a 
good  anecdotalist.  Apart  from  his  interest  in  tech- 


nology and  technical  education,  he  had  an  endur- 
ing love  of  the  arts,  especially  music  and  painting. 
A  founder-member  of  the  Institution  of  Chemi- 
cal Engineers,  he  never  reached  high  office  (he 
was  too  much  of  a  maverick  to  fit  into  any  formal 
organization)  but  contributed  much  to  its  edu- 
cational work.  He  also  developed  a  close  associ- 
ation with  Loughborough  University  (which 
awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  in  1972)  and  his 
annual  lecture  there  was  one  of  the  highlights  of 
the  academic  year. 

In  1 9 10  Swindin  married  Norah  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Matthew  Jury  Bayfield,  shipper's 
clerk.  There  were  no  children.  Swindin  died  25 
August  1976  in  Bognor  Regis. 

[\.  Swindin,  Engineering  Hiihuut  Wheels:  an  Autobiogra- 
phy, 1964.]  D.  C.  Frfshwatfr 

SWIRE,  John  Kidston  (1893-1983),  business- 
man, w as  born  1 9  February  1 893  in  London,  the 
elder  son  and  second  of  four  children  of  John 
Swire  of  Hillingdon  House,  Harlow,  Essex,  and 
his  wife  Emily  Kidston,  and  the  grandson  of  John 
Samuel  Swire  ('the  Senior')  who  moved  the 
emphasis  of  the  family's  trading  business  from 
Liverpool  to  the  Far  East  in  the  mid- 1 800s.  'Jock' 
Swire  was  educated  at  Eton  and  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  third  class  in 
jurisprudence  in  1913. 

He  joined  the  family  business  in  191 3,  arriving 
in  Hong  Kong  just  before  \\  orld  \V  ar  1  broke  out. 
He  sen  ed  in  the  w  ar  with  the  Essex  Yeomanry  in 
France,  where  he  was  twice  wounded;  he 
remained  partially  deaf  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In 
1920  Swire  became  the  director  in  charge  of  the 
company's  overseas  staff,  and  thereafter  in  a 
series  of  long,  energetic  and  often  dangerous 
tours — the  civil  war  in  China  was  at  its  height — 
he  regularly  explored  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  company's  Far  Eastern  empire.  One  of  the 
suggestions,  revolutionary  at  the  time,  which 
Swire  put  to  his  board  in  London,  was  that  female 
clerks  should  work  on  an  equal  footing,  and  for 
the  same  pay  as  men;  and  that  Sw  ire  recruits  ear- 
marked for  Eastern  posts  should  learn  Chinese. 

In  \\  orld  War  II,  when  German  bombing  des- 
troyed the  Swire  head  office  in  the  City,  Swire 
moved  his  entire  staff  to  his  mother's  house  in 
Harlow  and  they  commuted  to  London  together. 
He  was  high  sheriff  of  Essex,  194 1-2.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Port  Employers  in  London  (194 1-5), 
Swire  was  involved  in  organizing  the  loading  of 
the  myriad  vessels  needed  to  carry  troops  and 
stores  for  the  invasion  of  Europe.  Fortunately  he 
had  become  friendly  in  the  1930s  with  Ernest 
Bevin  [q.v.],  then  a  dock-union  leader.  Once, 
after  a  long  negotiation,  Swire  invited  Bevin  for  a 
drink  and  a  sandwich  at  the  City  of  London  Club, 
and  was  reprimanded  by  the  chairman  for  having 
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brought  'a  working  man  into  the  club'.  Swire  was 
delighted  when  Bevin  subsequently  became  war- 
time minister  of  labour. 

Swire's  finest  hours  came  after  VJ  Day.  His 
contribution,  as  chairman  of  John  Swire  &  Sons, 
to  the  rebuilding  of  Hong  Kong  w  as  inestimable. 
The  colony  had  been  devastated  during  the 
Japanese  occupation.  Swire's  Taikoo  dockyard 
was  in  ruins,  Swire's  ships  sunk  or  dispersed. 
Hong  Kong's  great  harbour,  full  of  sunken  ves- 
sels, was  stagnant;  the  docks  were  at  a  standstill; 
so  was  public  transport.  Thanks  to  Swire's  opti- 
mism, foresight,  and  dogged  determination,  the 
firm's  operations  were  restored.  The  joint  efforts 
of  Swire's,  Jardine  Matheson,  and  the  Hong 
Kong  Shanghai  Bank  (which  provided  unstinting 
financial  support)  enabled  Hong  Kong  to  rise 
from  its  rubble  and  become  one  of  the  commer- 
cial successes  of  the  eastern  world.  Swire  was 
chairman  of  the  China  Association  in  195 1-5. 

Swire's  other  triumph  was  his  creation  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  airlines.  Before  1939  Swire  & 
Sons  had  tinkered  with  the  idea  of 'going  into  air'. 
By  1947  it  was  obvious  to  John  Swire  that  the 
future  of  transport  in  the  East,  as  elsewhere,  lay  in 
the  sky.  Despite  the  misgivings  of  his  more  con- 
ser\ative  directors,  he  induced  his  company  to 
acquire  a  small  Hong  Kong-based  airline,  Cathay 
Pacific  Airways,  recently  founded  by  tu o  w artime 
fliers.  Though  somewhat  ramshackle,  the  airline 
had  proved  successful.  Swire  intended  to  make  it 
into  a  top-class  regional  airline  ser\ing  cities  in 
the  East  and  Australia.  With  the  jet  age,  however, 
Cathay  was  obliged  to  expand.  Before  he  died  in 
1983,  Swire  had  the  exhilarating  experience  of 
watching  one  of  his  Cathay  Pacific  aircraft  land- 
ing at  Gatwick  airport,  the  first  of  innumerable 
scheduled  passenger  flights  from  and  to  Hong 
Kong  by  the  airline  he  had  built  up  as  an  inter- 
national enterprise. 

Swire  was  very  tall  and  good-looking,  had  a 
zest  for  life,  and  was  a  good  horseman.  1  le  was 
warm,  gregarious,  crotchet),  and  humorous.  In 
1923  he  married  Juliet  Richenda  (died  1981), 
daughter  of  Theodore  Barclay,  stockbroker,  of 
Hertford.  They  had  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
Swire  died  22  Februar\  1983  at  his  home  at 
Hubbards  Hall,  Old  Harlow,  Essex. 

(Charles  Dragc,  Taikoo:  an  Account  of  the  i'iriii  oj  Hiiiier- 
field  a  Swire,  1970;  Gavin  Young,  Ihyondl.ioti  Rock:  the 
Story  of  Calhay  Pacific  Airways,  1988;  private  in- 
formation.) (javin  YoiNG 

SYKES,  William  Robert  (1840-19 17),  railway 
signalling  engineer,  was  born  15  June  1840  at  1 1 
Grosvenor  Street,  Westminster,  London,  ihc 
eldest  in  the  family  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  (icorge  .Sykcs,  builder,  and  his  wife  .Vlar\' 
Burden.  I  lis  father  died  when  he  was  thirteen. 
I  If  was  educated  at  Bluecoat  School,  London.  In 
1854  he  began  training  in  the  workshops  ot  the 


Electric  Telegraph  Co.  and  four  years  later 
transferred  to  their  central  London  headquarters. 
In  i860  he  left  this  company  and  joined  Charles 
Shepherd  of  Leadenhall  Street,  the  chronometer 
and  horological  instrument-maker  and  imentor 
of  the  electrical  clocks  used  by  the  Royal 
Obser\ator\'. 

In  1863  he  joined  the  London,  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  taking  charge  of  maintenance  of 
their  telegraph  instruments,  clocks,  and  watches 
under  the  chief  engineer  for  telegraphs  and  elec- 
tric lighting.  Within  two  years  he  had  designed 
and  installed  electrical  repeater  devices,  indicat- 
ing to  signalmen  the  position  of  semaphore  signal 
arms  which  were  outside  their  range  of  vision;  an 
automatic  device  recording  on  tape  the  bell-code 
communications  between  signal-boxes;  and  the 
first  track  circuiting  in  which  the  presence  of  a 
train  on  a  section  of  track  was  indicated  electri- 
cally in  the  signal  cabin.  In  1872  he  introduced  at 
Victoria  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  an 
automatic  train-protection  system  whereby  a  red 
lens  positioned  in  front  of  a  white  signal  light  was 
raised  above  it  on  actuation  from  an  electrical 
contact  only  when  the  section  ahead  was  clear. 
This  system  was  also  used  later  by  the  Metropoli- 
taine  in  Paris. 

In  1875  Sykes  achieved  one  of  the  greatest 
advances  in  railway  safety  in  operation  with  his 
'lock  and  block'  system.  In  this  the  mechanical 
signals  were  interlocked  with  electrical  block 
instruments  in  the  signal  cabins.  A  train  w  as  auth- 
orized to  enter  the  succeeding  section  only  when 
this  was  not  occupied  by  another  train.  'Thus  the 
signalman  was  prevented  from  inad\ertently 
releasing  signals  for  a  second  train  to  enter  before 
the  first  was  clear.  'This  system  overcame  the  risks 
of  human  error  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
serious  accidents.  'The  Board  of  Trade  repeatedly 
advocated  the  use  of  'lock  and  block'  in  its  acci- 
dent reports.  Sykes's  system,  which  was  also  used 
for  interlocking  railway  swing  bridges  across 
rivers,  was  applied  widely  in  Britain  and  in  the 
USA,  Russia,  and  Japan.  A  later  development  was 
the  combination  of  track  circuiting,  in  which  an 
electrical  circuit  is  completed  by  the  wheels  of  a 
train  passing  over  a  section  of  track,  with  'lock 
and  block'  so  that  the  electric-block  instruments 
were  controlled  by  the  trains  themselves  and  thus 
safety  was  doubly  assured. 

Electrically  activated  signals  worked  by  small 
switches  and  interlocked  with  the  points  they 
controlled  were  first  introduced  by  Sykes  at 
Pcnge  in  1875  and  were  the  forerunner  of  large 
electro-mechanical  signalling  systems  in  which 
electrically  actuated  signals  controlled  by  small 
slides  were  introduced,  with  lever-controlled 
points  actuated  by  rodding.  Sykes  was  also 
responsible  for  many  other  signalling  and  safety 
devices,  including  depression  or  fouling  bars 
interlocked  with  signals,  thus  proviiling  valuable 
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protection  against  these  inadvertently  being  set  to 
allow  the  passage  of"  a  train  if  other  trains  were 
obstructing  its  path. 

In  1899  the  London,  Chatham  and  Dover  and 
the  South  Eastern  Railways  were  brought  under 
the  operational  control  of  a  joint  managing  com- 
mittee and  Sykes  was  appointed  consulting  elec- 
trical engineer  to  the  new  organization,  in  which 
capacitv'  he  continued  until  his  death,  having 
sened  the  same  railway  for  fift) -four  years.  Sykes 
obtained  awards  for  his  signalling  and  railway 
safety  inventions  at  many  international  exhibi- 
tions, notably  at  Paris  in  1881;  Crystal  Palace  in 
1882,  1892,  and  1893;  Antwerp  in  1894,  and 
Brussels  in  1897. 

Sykes  married  Eliza  Church,  from  countv 
Cork.  They  had  two  daughters  and  four  sons,  one 
of  whom  (also  an  inventor)  died  relatively  young 
and  three  of  whom  became  engineers.  Sykes  died 
2  October  191 7  in  Whitstable,  Kent. 

[Engineer,  vol.  cxxi\,  12  October  1917;  Railway  .Maga- 
zine,\o\.  xli,  November  1917;  I'/ie Electrical  Trades  Direc- 
tor)', 1898;  private  information.) 

Gf.orgf.  VV.  Carpenter 

SYMONS,  Alphonsc  James  Albert  (1900- 
1941),  author,  bibliophile,  and  gastronome,  was 
born  16  August  1900  in  Battersea,  London,  the 
eldest  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  one  daughter 
of  Maurice  Albert  Symons,  auctioneer,  a  Jewish 
immigrant  from  eastern  Europe,  and  his  wife 
Minnie  Louise  Bull.  I  le  was  educated  at  \\  ix's 
Lane  School,  Battersea,  leaving  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  take  up  an  apprenticeship  to  a  Hrm  of 
fur  dealers  for  three  years.  Although  unHt  for 
military  ser\'ice,  he  joined  the  Artists'  Rifles  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  and  began  an  active  social 
career. 

In  1922,  supported  initially  by  William  Foyle 
[q.v.],  he  started  the  First  Edition  Club,  a  centre 
for  bibliographical  information  and  a  dining  club, 
in  Bloomsbur>.  Symons  organized  the  selection 
of  'fiftv'  books  of  the  year'  from  1926  on  and, 
despite  the  end  of  his  First  Edition  Club  in  1931, 
became  an  important  influence  in  the  bibliogra- 
phical world  through  the  foundation,  in  1930,  of 
The  Book-  (Collector's  Qjuirterly.  Symons  specialized 
in  the  authors  of  the  1890s  but  in  this  field  his 
only  separate  bibliographical  publication  was  a 
checklist  of  W.  B.  Yeats  [q.v.]  (1924).  WxsAntho- 
loQ!  of  Nineties  Verse  (1930)  was  followed  by  a  life 
of  Sir  II.  M.  Stanley  [q.v.]  (1933).  In  1934  came 
Symons's  best-known  work,  The  Quest  Jbr  Corvu,  a 
brilliantly  evocative  account  of  how  he  established 
the  facts  surrounding  the  life  and  literary'  career 
of  'Baron  Cor\o'  (Frederick  Rolfe,  q.v.),  the 
eccentric  homosexual  writer.  The  book  was  an 
immediate  success,  not  only  for  its  sexual  interest 
and  its  association  with  the  notorious  Maundy 
Gregory  [q.v.],  but  also  because  it  was  seen  as 
introducing  a  new  mode  of  biography. 


Symons  lived  a  financially  precarious  life  to  the 
full  and,  in  his  own  phrase,  'no  one  so  poor  has 
lived  so  well.'  He  favoured  suits  of  unusual  colour 
and  cloth  with  double-breasted  waistcoats,  and 
taught  himself  calligraphy  by  copying  out  pas- 
sages from  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  in 
a  minute  Gothic  script.  He  was  associated  with 
Andre  L.  Simon  in  the  foundation  of  the  Saints- 
bury  Club  in  193 1  and,  two  years  later,  with  that 
of  the  Wine  and  Food  Society,  the  aim  of  which 
was  'to  raise  standards  of  cooking  throughout  the 
country  and  to  provide  practical  demonstrations 
of  the  arts  of  the  table'.  His  many-sided  aesthetic 
interests  led  him  to  surround  himself  with  first 
editions,  Bristol  glass,  mother-of-pearl  knick- 
knacks,  and,  above  all,  his  notable  collection  of 
musical  boxes  (later  given  to  the  Pitt  Rivers 
Museum,  Oxford).  In  reaction  to  his  family,  and 
possibly  to  their  Jewish  background,  he  sought  an 
escape  into  social  life  and  literary  interests,  his 
sensitivity  to  his  first  Christian  name  leading  him 
later  to  displace  it  into  Alroy,  the  name  of  a 
character  in  a  novel  by  Benjamin  Disraeli.  His 
friends  commonly  called  him  '.\J'.  Despite  these 
neuroses  he  was  also  possessed  of  an  aggressive 
resolve  for  social  success  coupled  with  an  interest 
in  (but  not  a  taste  for)  the  psychologically  abnor- 
mal. .\n  epitaph  referred  to  'kindness  and  culture, 
lovely  things  and  mirth'. 

In  1924  Symons  married  Victoria  Emily 
('Gladys')  W  eeks  of  Tenterden,  Kent.  They  were 
divorced  in  1936;  they  had  no  children.  Symons 
died  in  Colchester  26  .August  1941. 
[Julian  Symons,  A.  J.  A.  Syniuns:  his  Life  and  Specula- 
tions, 1950;  I  he  Times,  29  August  1 941;  Julian  Symonds 
and  \.  Holland,  'A.J.  .\.  Symons  1900-41,  Two  Per- 
sonal Notes',  Horizon,  vol.  i\,  no.  22,  pp.  258-71;  Wine 
and  Food,  vol.  viii,  1941,  pp.  196-202;  information  from 
Julian  Symons]  CiiLES  Barber 

SZABO,  Violctte  Reine  Elizabeth  (192 1-1945), 
secret  agent,  was  born  in  Paris  26  June  1921,  the 
second  child  and  only  daughter  in  the  family  of 
five  children  of  Charles  George  Bushell,  a  regular 
soldier,  and  his  wife  Reine  Blanche  Leroy,  a 
dressmaker  from  Pont-Remy,  Somme,  France. 
He  held  various  jobs  in  France  and  England 
before  settling  in  1932  in  Bri.\ton  as  a  second- 
hand motor-car  dealer.  From  her  mother's  family 
Violette  picked  up  fluent  French,  spoken  with  an 
English  accent.  She  left  the  LCC  school  in 
Stockw  ell  Road,  Brixton,  at  fourteen  to  work  as  a 
shop  assistant.  She  was  under  five  feet  five  inches 
tall,  but  strikingly  good-looking,  with  dark  hair 
and  eyes  and  vivacious  manners. 

She  married  in  .\ldershot,  21  .August  1940, 
Etienne  Michel  Rene  Szabo,  a  thirty -year-old 
Frenchman  of  Hungarian  descent  from  .Mar- 
seilles, who  had  fought  in  Norway  with  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  and  elected  to  join 
General  de  Gaulle's  nascent  Free  French  forces. 
He  was  soon  posted  to  north  .Africa,  and  never 
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met  their  only  child,  a  daughter  born  8  June  1 94 1 . 
He  died  27  October  1942  from  wounds  received 
the  previous  day  in  battle. 

To  revenge  him,  his  widow  joined  the  inde- 
pendent French  section  of  the  Special  Oper- 
ations Executive  in  October  1943.  During  the 
usual  paramilitarv ,  parachute,  and  security  train- 
ing it  emerged  that  she  was  an  admirable  shot. 
She  parachuted  twice  into  occupied  France,  each 
time  as  courier  to  Philippe  Liewer,  an  experi- 
enced agent.  Her  first  mission  began  5-6  April 
1944.  They  found  that  the  Gestapo  had  broken 
up  Liewer's  former  group  of  saboteur  friends 
between  Rouen  and  Le  Havre;  they  returned  to 
England  by  light  aircraft  on  30  April.  Between  her 
first  and  second  missions  she  was  commissioned 
an  ensign  in  the  First  Aid  Nursing  Yeomann, . 

She  and  Liewer  returned  to  France  7-8  June 
1944  to  set  up  a  new  group  of  resisters  between 
Limoges  and  Perigueux.  On  10  June  she  and  two 
companions,  in  a  motor  car,  encountered  a  Ger- 
man roadblock  at  Salon-la-Tour,  some  thirty 
miles  south-east  of  Limoges.  Both  sides  opened 
fire.    Molette,    armed    only   with    a   sten    sub- 


machine-gun, covered  her  companions'  retreat 
through  standing  corn  for  twenty^  minutes  until 
she  had  no  more  ammunition,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  She  said  nothing  she  should  not  have 
done  under  interrogation. 

On  8  August,  handcuffed  to  a  neighbour  on  a 
train  bound  for  Germany,  she  crawled  round 
offering  water  to  her  fellow  prisoners  while  the 
train  was  under  attack  by  the  RAF.  She  was  put  in 
Ravensbriick  concentration  camp,  whence  she 
went  with  two  SOE  colleagues,  Lilian  Rolfe  and 
Denise  Bloch,  on  a  working  part)'  at  Torgau. 
They  were  then  sent  on  a  much  fiercer  one,  some 
sixty  miles  eastward,  at  Klein  Konigsberg.  Even 
her  tremendously  high  spirits  were  lowered  by  its 
regime.  Her  companions  returned  from  it  hardly 
able  to  stand;  she  was  not  much  sturdier.  About 
27  Januar)'  1945,  shortly  after  their  return  to 
Ravensbriick,  all  three  were  shot  dead. 

She  was  awarded  a  French  croix  de  guerre  in 
1944,  and  a  posthumous  George  Cross  in  1946. 

(R.  J.  .\Iinney,  Carve herXame  with  Pride,  1956;  M.  R.  D. 
Foot,  SOE  in  France,  1968  edn.;  private  information.) 

M.  R.  D.  Foot 
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TALBOT,  George  (i 816-1886),  papal  official, 
was  born  in  1816,  the  fifth  son  in  the  family  of 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters  of  James  Talbot, 
third  Baron  Talbot  of  .\lalahide,  and  his  wife 
Anne  Sarah,  daughter  of  Samuel  Rodbard  from 
Somerset.  I  lis  further  education  was  at  St  Mar>  's 
Hall,  Oxford.  He  followed  the  familiar  path  of 
aristocratic  younger  sons  to  ordination  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  1840  was  appointed  to 
a  family  living  at  E\  ercreech  in  Somerset.  Talbot 
was  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by 
Nicholas  Wiseman  (later  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Westminster,  q.v.)  in  1843  at  St  Marv's  College, 
Oscott.  He  studied  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  at 
Oscott  alongside  Edmund  Stonor  and  Edward 
Howard  (later  cardinal,  q.v.).  Both  men  were  life- 
long friends  of  his  and  also  had  influential  careers 
in  Rome.  In  June  1846  Talbot  was  ordained 
priest  by  Wiseman  at  Oscott.  I  le  applied  to  join 
the  Oratorian  Congregation  newly  formed  by 
John  Henr>  Newman  (later  cardinal,  q.v.),  but 
was  turned  down  in  March  1847.  L'ntil  1849  he 
worked  as  a  pastoral  priest  at  the  Cathedral  of  St 
George  in  Southwark,  which  he  was  reluctant  to 
leave.  I  lowever,  through  Wiseman's  influence  he 
was  appointed  a  canon  of  St  Peter's,  Rome,  and  a 
chamberlain  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 

As  a  recent  convert  with  only  brief  pastoral 
experience,  Talbot's  knowledge  of  the  English 
Catholic  scene  was  limited  and  partial.  1  lowever, 
he  gained  the  confidence  and  personal  friendship 
of  Pope  Pius  IX  and  exercised  considerable 
influence  for  the  next  tvventv  years.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  rector  of  the  English  College  in 
Rome  acted  as  agent  for  the  English  bishops, 
Talbot  became  a  self-appointed  and  unofficial 
agent  working  assiduously  for  the  interests  of 
Wiseman  and  1  lenr\  Edward  Manning  (later  car- 
dinal, q.v.).  He  was  an  inflexible,  even  fanatical 
supporter  of  the  ultramontane  line  taken  by 
Wiseman  and  Manning  and  often  machinated 
against  the  other  English  bishops,  exacerbating 
disputes  and  misrepresenting  them  to  the  pope. 
'The  other  bishops  resented  him.  Even  his  close 
confidant  Manning  described  him  in  later  years 
as  imprudent.  Talbot  was  implacably  opposed  to 
Newman,  describing  him  as  'the  most  dangerous 
man  in  England'  and  colouring  the  attitude  of  the 
Roman  authorities  to  him.  In  the  jurisdictional 
dispute  between  Wiseman  and  his  coadjutor 
George  Errington  [q.v.]    Talbot  plotted  against 


Errington  and  did  all  he  could  to  bring  about  the 
coadjutor's  eventual  resignation. 

His  presence  and  his  influence  in  Rome 
undermined  that  of  successive  rectors  of  the  Eng- 
lish College.  He  exercised  increasing  influence 
over  the  College  and  in  i860  was  appointed  dele- 
gate protector.  In  1852  he  was  mainly  responsible 
for  establishing  the  Collegia  Piu  within  the  walls  of 
the  English  College,  for  the  training  of  convert 
and  older  clergy.  In  1866  he  launched  an 
ambitious  plan  to  rebuild  the  college  chapel  and 
began  fund-raising  with  a  donation  of  £100  from 
the  pope  himself  By  1 867  his  influence  was  such 
that  he  was  able  to  force  the  resignation  of  the 
rector  in  office  and  persuade  the  pope  to  accept 
his  nominee. 

However,  lalbot's  days  close  to  the  papal 
throne  were  by  then  limited.  His  extraordinary 
conceit  and  capacity  for  intrigue  spilled  over  into 
a  genuine  mental  instability  and  in  1869  he  was 
removed  from  Rome  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  a  con- 
vent at  Passy,  a  suburb  of  Paris.  For  many  years 
the  pope  kept  Talbot's  apartments  in  the  Vatican 
ready  in  case  he  should  return.  I  le  was  cared  for 
by  the  sisters  of  Bon  Secours  at  Passy  until  his 
death  16  October  1886,  and  was  buried  quietly  in 
the  cemetery  of  Pere  Lachaise  in  Paris. 

[Shane  Leslie,  Henr)'  Edward  Manning:  his  Life  and 
Labours,  ig2i;  E.  R.  Norman,  The  English  Catholic 
Church  in  the  iglh  Cetiiurw  1986;  Wiseman  Reiiew,  no. 
502,  1964,  p.  290. [  jLurrH  Champ 

TALBOT,  John,  sixteenth  Earl  of  SHRE^^  sbury 
and  Eari.  of  Waterford  (1791-1852),  leading 
Roman  Catholic,  was  born  18  March  1791,  the 
eldest  sur\iving  child  of  John  Joseph  Talbot, 
brother  of  Charles,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bun ,  and  his  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Clifton  of  Lytham,  Lancashire.  His  father 
was  later  to  have  another  son  by  a  second  mar- 
riage. John  Talbot  was  born  in  the  same  year  as 
the  Catholic  Relief  Act  was  passed  and  as  a  result 
was  one  of  the  first  sons  of  Catholic  gentlemen 
able  to  benefit  from  a  solid  Catholic  education  in 
Britain.  I  le  was  sent  first  to  the  Benedictines  at 
N'ernon  Hall,  Lancashire,  then  in  1802  to  Stony- 
hurst,  and  finally  in  1806  to  St  Edmund's  Col- 
lege, \\  are. 

In  June  1827  he  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates  of  his  uncle  Charles.  The  Talbot  familv 
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was  one  of  the  oldest  Catholic  families  in  Britain, 
having  remained  true  to  the  faith  throughout  the 
Reformation  and  penal  years  (the  only  exception 
being  Charles  Talbot,  nvelfth  Earl,  q.v.,  who  con- 
formed to  the  Protestant  religion  in  1679).  Unlike 
many  recusant  families  the  Talbots  had  managed 
to  retain  most  of  their  landed  estates  and  for  cen- 
turies they  were  the  most  important  landowners 
in  the  midlands.  In  1829  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Act  was  passed,  but  the  new  earl  was  reluc- 
tant to  assume  the  active  political  life  that  was  now 
open  to  him.  He  devoted  his  time  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  mansion  and  pleasure  gardens  at 
Alton  Towers  begun  by  his  uncle,  who  had  made 
the  place  his  home.  Searching  for  an  architect 
who  could  produce  buildings  in  the  Gothic  st\le, 
which  was  then  becoming  fashionable,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  eccentric  Augustus  Pugin 
[q.v.]  and  employed  him.  Pugin  (who  soon  after 
their  meeting  converted  to  Catholicism)  together 
with  a  fellow  convert  .\mbrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle 
[q.v.]  drew  Shrewsbury  into  their  vision  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  revival  in  Britain.  Alton  Towers 
became  the  gathering-place  of  clergy,  leading 
laity,  and  converts. 

Shrewsbun.  was  asked  to  sponsor  the  building 
of  many  of  the  churches  designed  by  Pugin  and  to 
provide  financial  support  for  de  Lisle's  schemes 
for  the  reconversion  of  England.  The  earl  obliged 
the  two  converts,  often  against  his  better  judge- 
ment. He  took  a  far  more  realistic  approach  to  the 
revival  and  certainly  did  not  share  their  conviction 
that  the  Oxford  Movement  would  lead  to  the  re- 
union of  the  Church  of  England  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Although  hailed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  revival  as  their  patron,  'the  good  Earl 
John'  (as  he  was  known  by  them)  retained  some- 
thing of  the  recusant  Catholic  families'  suspicion 
of 'enthusiasm',  religious  fen  our,  and  triumpha- 
lism.  WTien  the  Catholic  hierarchy  was  restored 
in  1850  Shrewsbury,  whilst  defending  the  resto- 
ration in  public  and  denouncing  the  Catholic 
peers  who  distanced  themselves  from  it,  felt  that 
the  triumphalist  attitude  of  Cardinal  Nicholas 
Wiseman  [q.v.]  was  imprudent  and  ill-advised.  .\ 
staunch  Ton ,  Shrewsburx  was  distressed  to  find 
him.self  at  odds  with  some  of  his  fellow  Catholics 
over  Ireland  and  deplored  the  support  given  to 
Daniel  O'Connell  [q.v.)  by  the  Catholic  organ  the 
Tablet. 

By  1850  the  earl  was  spending  most  of  his  time 
in  Italy,  having  had  to  close  Alton  Towers  for 
most  of  the  year  because  of  the  expense  ot 
upkeep.  In  181 4  he  married  .Maria  Theresa, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Talbot  of  Castle 
Talbot,  county  Wexford.  They  had  a  son  who 
died  in  infancy  and  two  daughters,  both  of  whom 
married  Italian  princes.  .Shrewsbur>  died  in 
Naples  y  November  1852  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin,  Bertram  Arthur  Talbot  (183 2- 1856). 


[Tablet,  16  and  30  November  1852;  Denis  Gwvnn,  Lord 
Shrewsbury',  Pugin  and  the  Catholic  Raival,  1946.] 

E.  B.  Stlart 

TANY,  Luke  de  {d.  1282),  royal  minister.  [See 

LUKE  DE  TAXY.] 

TATE,  Maurice  William  (i 895-1 956),  crick- 
eter, was  born  at  28  W'arleigh  Road,  Preston, 
Brighton,  30  May  1 895,  the  eldest  in  the  family  of 
three  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Tate,  professional  cricketer,  and  his  wife 
Gertrude  Beach  of  Preston,  Brighton.  He  was 
educated  at  Belvedere  School,  I  Iav"ward's  Heath, 
and,  encouraged  by  his  father,  he  had  a  trial  for 
Sussex  when  he  was  fifteen. 

He  played  for  Sussex  from  191 2  to  1937,  dur- 
ing which  period  he  took  2,2 11  wickets  for  Sussex 
at  an  individual  cost  of  17.41  runs.  No  mean  bat, 
he  also  scored  just  over  17,000  runs  for  the 
county,  and  did  the  double  of  a  hundred  wickets 
and  a  thousand  runs  seven  times  (nine  times 
counting  all  cricket).  In  all  first-class  cricket  he 
had  2,784  victims  (average  18.16),  taking  a 
hundred  wickets  in  no  less  than  fourteen  seasons, 
including  three  times  when  he  captured  more 
than  200  wickets.  With  over  21,000  runs  in  all 
cricket,  these  figures  made  Maurice  Tate  one  of 
only  nine  all-rounders  (by  1 990)  to  have  accom- 
plished the  feat  of  20,000  runs  and  2,000  wickets. 
It  was  as  a  bowler  that  he  was  chosen  to  play  for 
England,  making  his  debut  in  1924,  and  there- 
after winning  39  caps.  He  took  155  wickets  for 
England  at  an  average  of  26.16,  his  best  series 
being  during  the  MCC  tour  of  Australia  in 
1924-5  when  he  took  38  wickets,  at  that  time  a 
record  for  England  versus  Australia. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Sussex  and  Eng- 
land captain,  A.  E.  R.  Gilligan,  'Tate  had  early 
developed  into  a  fast  medium  bowler,  able  to  con- 
trol deceptive  s\ver\'e  and  telling  accuracy  over 
exacting  periods.  His  briskness  of  pace  off  the 
pitch  became  legendar>,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  bowler  deliberately  to  have  dep- 
loyed the  seam  in  his  technique.  I  Ic  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  two  or  three  fast 
medium  bowlers  in  English  annals.  'Chubby' 
Tate,  wholehearted  and  cheerful,  was,  with  his 
huge  grin  and  massive  feet,  the  darling  of  the 
sports  cartoonists.  On  finishing  his  first-class 
career,  Tate  became  an  amiable  landlord  of 
several  Sussex  hoslelries,  coached  at  Tonbridge 
School,  and  was  commissioned  during  World 
War  II. 

In  1921  he  married  Kathleen  .Miriam,  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  Charles  Treeman,  painter 
artist,  of  Brighton.  They  had  twin  daughters  and 
two  sons.  Tate  died  in  VVadhurst,  Sussex,  18  May 
1956. 

{Wisdeii  Cridxlen' Almauaiks;  l.onl's  liliran. | 

I'.KK.  NhDWINI'KR 
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TAUBER,  Richard  (1891-1948),  Austrian 
tenor,  who  was  naturalized  British  in  1940,  was 
born  16  May  1891  in  Linz,  Austria.  He  was 
illegitiinate,  and  was  christened  Richard  Denemy 
after  his  mother's  maiden  name.  His  father, 
(Anton)  Richard  Tauber,  was  an  actor,  and  his 
mother,  Elisabeth  Denemy  (later  Seiffert),  played 
musical-comedy  roles.  He  studied  at  the  conser- 
vatoire in  Frankfurt  1 909-11,  and  with  Carl 
Beines  in  Freiburg,  and  made  a  youthful  debut  in 
19 1 3  as  Tamino  in  The  Muf^k  Flute  at  the  Neues 
Stadt-'lheater  in  Chemnitz,  of  which  his  father 
was  director,  with  instant  success.  I  le  was  soon 
engaged  on  a  five-year  contract  with  the  Dresden 
Opera,  where  he  sang  all  the  leading  lyrical  tenor 
parts.  In  191 5  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the 
German  Opera  House,  BerUn.  From  1922  his 
career  centred  on  Vienna,  where  he  sang  the  clas- 
sical repertory  at  the  Staatsoper  and  operetta  at 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien. 

During  the  xMozart  festivals  in  both  Munich 
and  Salzburg  he  became  enormously  popular  as 
Tamino,  Belmonte,  and  Don  Ottavio.  The 
famous  Swedish  Don  Giovanni,  John  Forsell, 
declared  that  the  young  Tauber  was  the  greatest 
Ottavio  he  had  ever  heard,  and  he  was  noted  for 
the  intense  conviction  with  which  he  declaimed  to 
his  Donna  Anna  (in  the  German  text  then  still 
generally  in  use,  even  at  festivals)  the  solemn 
oath,  'Ich  schwore'.  .Among  his  non-Mozartian 
roles,  those  of  Ma.\  in  Weber's  Der Freischittz  and 
of  I  lans  in  the  German  version  of  Smetana's  The 
Bartered  Bride  Vi,trc  especially  successful. 

I  lis  name  and  achievements  became  better 
known  to  the  general  public,  however,  in  the 
sphere  of  lighter  music:  in  operetta  rather  than  in 
opera,  and  above  all  in  the  stage  works  of  Franz 
Lehar,  in  which  he  charmed  thousands  by  his 
sympathetic  tenor  qualitv  and  by  the  grace  and 
variety  of  his  vocal  inflections.  The  song  'You  are 
my  I  leart's  Delight'  from  Lehar's  operetta  The 
Land  of  Sin  lies  (1929)  was  one  of  his  most  famous, 
and  it  was  in  this  work  that  he  first  came  to 
England  in  1931.  He  also  showed  marked  ability 
as  a  conductor  with  the  London  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  and  as  a  composer.  1  lis  operetta  The 
Singing  Dream  (1934)  was  a  great  success  in 
Vienna,  and  his  other  works  included  the  operetta 
Old  Chelsea  (1943)  and  an  orchestral  Sunshine 
Suite.  Except  for  a  film  version  of  Leonca\  allo's 
Pagliacci,  his  film  career  was  mainly  an  extension 
of  his  operetta  activities. 

It  would  not  be  quite  true  to  claim  that  his  wide 
experience  of  light  music,  and  the  strain  of  sing- 
ing long  parts,  with  numerous  encores,  through- 
out the  week  left  no  mark  on  either  his  st)  le  or  his 
vocal  chords;  but  he  can  be  justly  likened  to  two 
other  similarly  popular  tenors,  John  McCormack 
and  Tito  Schipa,  in  his  ability  to  return  success- 
fully to  serious  music  until  the  end  of  his  career. 
In  1938  and  1939  he  appeared  under  Sir  Thomas 


Beecham  [q.v.]  at  Covent  Garden  in  his  three 
greatest  Mozartian  roles  and  in  a  German- 
language  Bartered  Bride;  and  after  the  war  he 
insisted  on  taking  part  there  with  his  old  col- 
leagues, the  visiting  Vienna  State  Opera,  as  Don 
Ottavio  in  a  Don  Giovanni  at  Covent  Garden 
which  was  to  be  his  final  stage  appearance,  in 
September  1947. 

In  appearance,  Tauber  was  not  handsome,  but 
genial.  His  first  marriage,  in  1927,  to  the  operetta 
singer,  Carlotta  \  anconti,  was  unsuccessful  and 
led  to  protracted  divorce  proceedings,  which 
were  not  finalized  until  1936;  in  that  year  he  mar- 
ried his  second  wife,  the  English  stage  and  film 
actress,  Diana  Napier,  and  settled  in  England. 
After  his  death  Diana  Napier  wrote  (or  collabor- 
ated in)  three  volumes  of  biography  or  memoirs. 
There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage. 
Tauber  died  from  lung  cancer  8  January  1948  in 
London. 

(Diana  Napier  Tauber,  Richurd  Tauber,  1949,  and  My 
Heart  and  I,  1959;  Charles  Castle  and  Diana  Napier 
Tauber,  This  was  Richard  Tauber,  1971;  Willi  Korb, 
Richard  Tauber,  1966  (in  German).] 

Desmond  Shawe-Taylor 

TAYLOR,  Harriet  Hardy  (i 807-1858),  philo- 
sopher and  women's  rights  activist,  was  born  10 
October  1807  in  \\  alworth,  south  of  London,  one 
of  two  daughters  and  five  sons  of  Thomas  I  lardy, 
surgeon,  and  his  wife  Harriet  I  lurst  of  Walworth. 
W  riting  poetr\  was  her  early  interest,  and  her 
education  was  done  mainly  at  home.  In  1826  she 
married  John  Taylor,  a  prosperous  dr\ -Salter  and 
wholesale  druggist  in  .\lark  Lane,  the  son  of  John 
Taylor,  who  followed  the  same  occupation.  They 
had  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

John  Taylor  introduced  Harriet  to  leading 
members  of  the  Unitarian  religious  movement, 
and  shortly  thereafter  she  began  writing  articles 
for  the  Unitarian  magazine.  Monthly  Repository. 
During  this  time  she  was  introduced  to  John 
Stuart  Mill  [q.v.j,  the  Utilitarian  philosopher, 
with  whom  she  began  a  long-term  unconven- 
tional platonic  relationship. 

\  er\  much  an  advocate  for  women's  equal 
rights,  especially  in  education  and  suffrage,  Tlar- 
riet  Taylor  began  writing  her  most  important 
works  after  meeting  Mill.  Much  of  their  scholar- 
ship was  carried  out  mutually,  with  Mill  attribut- 
ing to  her  a  key  chapter  in  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  entitled  'On  the  Probable  Future  of  the 
Labouring  Classes'  (1848),  in  which  she  argued 
that  the  working  classes  must  receive  a  thorough 
education  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  country's 
economic  and  social  progress.  Her  most  import- 
ant essay,  'The  Enfranchisement  of  Women' 
(185 1),  published  under  Mill's  name  in  the  West- 
minster Raiew,  follows  in  the  same  vein  as  her 
chapter  in  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  but  is 
devoted  solely  to  women's  rights.  In  it   Taylor 
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defends  ideas  that  Mill  himself  found  too  radical; 
primarily,  that  women  should  have  access  to  the 
same  professions  as  men,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  forced  to  inhabit  'separate  spheres'. 

As  Harriet  Taylor  was  devoting  the  majority  of 
her  time  to  working  with  Mill,  John  Taylor  had  in 
the  meantime  been  diagnosed  as  having  cancer. 
Perhaps  out  of  guilt,  Harriet  discontinued  her 
writing  and  stopped  seeing  Mill,  with  whom  she 
had  dined  alone  twice  a  week,  in  order  to  nurse 
her  husband.  He  died  in  1849,  one  year  after  his 
diagnosis,  and  Harriet  married  Mill  in  1851. 
Mill,  the  son  of  James  Mill  [q.v.],  philosopher, 
who  had  strongly  disapproved  of  the  connection, 
became  estranged  from  his  family  after  the  mar- 
riage. There  were  no  children. 

Harriet  Taylor's  theories  made  a  major  impact 
on  Mill,  and  led  to  their  mutual  conception  and 
drafting  of  On  Liberty  (1859).  .After  they  had  com- 
pleted all  but  the  final  revisions  on  the  work, 
Harriet,  whose  health  had  always  been  poor,  be- 
came extremely  ill.  WTiile  on  their  way  to  the 
south  of  France  to  spend  the  winter,  she  devel- 
oped a  severe  congestion  of  her  lungs  and  died  in 
Avignon  11  March  1858. 

(F.  A.  Hayek,  J'o/in  Stuart  .Mill  and  Harriet  Taylor:  their 
Correspondence  and  Subsequent  Marriage,  i95i;J.  S.  Mill 
and  Harriet  Taylor,  Essays  on  Sex  Equality,  ed.  Alice  S. 
Rossi,  1970.]  Andrea  L.  Broo.mfif.ld 

TAYLOR,  (James)  Hudson  (1832-1905),  mis- 
sionan ,  was  born  in  Barnsley,  Yorkshire,  2 1  May 
1832,  the  eldest  of  the  five  children  (two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  one  son  and  one  daughter  dying 
in  childhood)  of  James  Taylor,  chemist  and  VVes- 
leyan  local  preacher,  and  his  wife  Amelia, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Benjamin  Brook  Hudson, 
Wesleyan  minister.  Taylor  was  educated  at  home 
and  at  a  private  day-school,  and  as  apprentice  to 
his  father.  .At  fifteen  he  worked  in  a  bank  to  learn 
accountancv',  until  his  eyesight  gave  trouble. 

.At  seventeen  he  underwent  an  evangelical  con- 
version and  determined  to  bring  the  Christian 
gospel  to  the  Chinese,  although  inland  China  was 
closed  to  foreigners.  1  le  began  medical  training, 
first  in  the  slums  of  Hull,  and  then  at  the  London 
Hospital,  but  sailed  unqualified  as  first  agent  of 
the  new  Chinese  Evangelization  Societv'.  He 
landed  in  Shanghai  i  March  1854. 

In  1855,  to  the  disgust  of  established  mission- 
aries, he  adopted  Chinese  dre.ss  and  a  pigtail. 
Inland  travel  and  preaching  became  easier  at 
once,  though  he  had  hair-raising  adventures  and 
was  not  naturally  brave.  .Meanwhile  his  Society's 
inefficiency  left  him  destitute.  I  le  severed  con- 
nections. Following  the  example  of  (leorge 
Miiller  |q.v.|,  and  his  own  highly  original  sunival 
training  in  I  lull,  he  lived  by  the  principles  of  faith 
and  prayer  on  which  he  later  built  his  mission: 
never  appealing  for  funds  except  to  (iod,  and 
admini.stering  all  gift.s  with  scrupulous  steward- 


ship. Ill  health  drove  him,  now  married,  back  to 
England  in  i860  and  in  1862  he  qualified  MRCS 
and  in  midwifery'. 

The  treaty  of  Nanjing  had  opened  the  interior 
of  China,  but  no  existing  mission  had  accepted 
the  challenge.  Taylor  therefore  published  a 
pamphlet,  China:  its  Spiritual  Need  and  Claims, 
and  founded  the  undenominational  China  Inland 
Mission  in  1865,  praying  for  twenty-four  'wilHng, 
skilful  labourers',  two  symbolically  for  each  prov- 
ince. In  1866  the  Taylors  took  their  children  and 
most  of  their  twenty-four  workers  to  Shanghai. 
The  China  Inland  iVlission's  early  years  inland 
were  hazardous  with  riots,  some  internal  dissen- 
sion, and  opposition  from  established  missionar- 
ies who  especially  objected  to  the  use  of  Chinese 
dress.  Despite  sickness  and  discouragement 
Taylor  persevered  and  every  province  was  pene- 
trated. At  home,  his  writings  and  dramatic 
appeals  stirred  the  churches:  among  volunteers 
who  responded  was  the  celebrated  C.  T.  Studd 
[q.v.]  in  1885.  Taylor  promoted  all  missions,  and 
beUeved  that  the  surest  way  to  help  the  East  was 
to  deepen  spirituality  in  the  West. 

The  Mission  now  grew  rapidly  until  by  1895 
Taylor  was  directing  nearly  half  the  Protestant 
force  in  China.  He  was  ahead  of  his  time  in 
identification  with  the  people,  working  towards 
indigenous  leadership.  I  le  also  took  a  strong  part 
in  famine  reUef  and  the  campaign  to  abolish  the 
British  opium  trade  to  China.  In  the  Boxer  rising 
of  1900  a  total  of  seventy-nine  China  Inland 
Mission  missionaries  and  children  were  killed. 
Taylor  refused  compensation,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  mandarins,  who  issued  proclamations 
applauding  the  spirit  of  the  Christians.  He  retired 
as  general  director  of  the  Mission  in  1902.  Tay- 
lor's example  and  strategies,  his  integrity ,  saintli- 
ness,  courage,  and  originality  had  a  lasting 
influence  on  Christian  missions  worldwide.  The 
fast-growing,  and  later  wholly  indigenous,  Prot- 
estant Church  in  China  owed  more  to  him  than  to 
any  other  foreigner. 

Taylor,  who  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  was 
small,  sandy-haired,  musical,  and  affectionate.  In 
1858  he  married  Maria  Jane,  orphaned  daughter 
of  the  Revd  Samuel  Dyer,  missionary  in 
Singapore.  They  were  married  at  Ningbo.  They 
had  five  sons  and  three  daughters  before  she  died 
in  childbirth  at  Zhenjiang  in  July  1870.  In 
November  1871,  in  London,  Taylor  married  her 
best  friend  and  fellow  missionary, Jane  Elizabeth 
('Jennie')  (died  1904),  daughter  of  Joseph  Wil- 
liam F.  Faulding,  fret-cutter  and  piano  frame- 
maker  of  St  Pancras.  They  had  one  son  and  one 
daughter.  Taylor  died  3  June  1905  in  Changsha, 
China. 

1  A.  J.  Uroomhail,  Hudson  Taylor  and  Cliiiui's  Open  C.cn- 
tur)\  1  vols.,  1981-90;  (i.  and  1 1.  Taylor,  Hudson  Taylor, 

2  vols.,  191 1  and  I9i8;j.  i\.  Pollock, ////(/.vh«  Taylor  and 
Maria,  Pioneers  in  C.hina,  1962.!  John  I'oi.i.ock 
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TAYLOR,  William  Ernest  (i 856-1 927),  Swahili 
scholar,  was  born  25  Januar\'  1856  in  Worcester, 
the  eldest  child  in  the  family  of  at  least  four  sons 
and  two  daughters  of  Samuel  Taylor,  perfumer, 
and  his  wife  Harriette  P'ussell.  From  King's 
School,  Worcester,  he  won  a  scholarship  to  Hert- 
ford College,  Oxford,  obtaining  a  third  class  in 
classical  honour  moderations  in  1876. 

In  July  1880  Taylor  was  made  deacon  and  in 
the  same  month  he  sailed  for  East  Africa,  to  the 
Nyanza  mission,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  Missionarv'  Society.  The  greater  part  of 
this  first  tour  was  spent  in  or  near  Mombasa, 
when  the  Swahili-speaking  people  still  formed 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  island's  popula- 
tion. Taylor  quickly  began  to  acquire  that  com- 
plete command  of  the  Swahili  language  and  that 
intimacy  with  its  literature  on  which  his  fame 
rests.  He  was  fortunate  in  having  as  his  teachers 
two  of  Mombasa's  foremost  scholars,  Mu'allim 
Sikujua  ibn  Abdallah  al-Batawi  and  Bwana 
Hemedi  bin  Muhammad  al-Mambasi. 

Just  before  his  second  tour  Taylor  was 
ordained  priest  in  England  in  May  1885  by 
Bishop  James  Hannington  [q.v.].  In  1891  came 
the  publication  oi African  Aphorisms,  or  Saws  from 
Swahililaml,  an  annotated  collection  of  some  600 
proverbs;  the  work  (reissued  in  1924)  provided  an 
oudet  for  his  immense  erudition,  and  became 
recognized  as  a  classic  in  the  domain  of  Swahili 
studies.  In  the  same  year  the  British  Museum 
acquired  its  first  Swahili  manuscript  (MS  BL  Or. 
4534),  the  vendor  being  Taylor. 

Following  his  marriage  in  1892  he  left  England 
on  his  third  and  final  East  African  tour.  In  1895 
he  became  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  Alfred  Tucker  [q.v.]. 
In  1896  the  CMS  requested  Taylor  to  continue 
his  translation  work  in  Swahili  in  Cairo,  not 
Mombasa.  After  a  brief  visit  to  Omdurman  in 
1900,  he  returned  to  England.  In  1903  he  was  a 
CMS  missionar\  in  Khartoum  and  acting  chap- 
lain to  the  forces  but,  on  medical  grounds,  he  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  England  later  that  year. 
'Taylor  now  held  a  succession  of  clerical  appoint- 
ments, the  last  of  which  was  the  benefice  of  Hal- 
ton  Ilolgate  in  Lincolnshire,  1921. 

Zahuri  za  Davidi  (1904),  the  Psalms  of  David, 
is  probably  Taylor's  finest  Bible  translation — it 
may  reasonably  be  compared  with  the  Coverdale 
psalter.  In  19 10  Taylor's  fellow  missionary,  Alice 
Burt,  published  her  Swahili  Grammar  amd  Voca- 
bular}';  the  standard  of  Swahili  adopted  was  that 
set  by  'Taylor.  After  eight)  years  this  work 
remains  the  unrivalled  grammatical  introduction 
to  the  Swahili  of  Mombasa.  In  19 15  Taylor  pub- 
lished the  Mombasa  version  of  a  much-loved 
poem  al-Inkishaf;  the  poetic  rendering  which 
accompanied  the  recension  was  the  first  printed 
English  translation  of  a  major  Swahili  poem. 


Taylor  was  the  first  to  realize  that,  on  linguistic 
grounds,  Swahili-land  should  be  studied  as  three 
regions;  he  was  the  first  to  stud\  in  depth  the  phe- 
nomenon of  aspiration  in  Swahili;  he  was  the  first 
and  (with  the  exception  of  II.  E.  Lambert)  the 
only  European  to  compose  and  publish  Swahili 
poetr) ;  he  is  the  only  European  to  have  caused  a 
new  genre  to  be  introduced  to  Swahili  poetrv, 
'mahadhi  ya  Tela'  (Taylor's  tune).  With  his 
teachers  he  salvaged  from  oblivion  many  of  the 
Swahili  poets,  notably  the  Mombasa  poet,  Bwana 
Muyaka.  Only  tw  o  other  Englishmen  approached 
Taylor's  achievement — H.  E.  Lambert  (1839- 
1967)  and  J.  W.  T.  Allen  (1904-1979):  all  three 
were  amateurs. 

In  1 892  'Taylor  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
William  Tesseyman,  a  currier,  of  Hull.  They  had 
five  sons  and  one  daughter.  A  non-smoker  and  a 
teetotaller,  'Taylor  was  stockily  built  and  of  fair 
complexion.  He  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  Bath  2 
October  1927.  He  bequeathed  his  linguistic 
books  and  papers  to  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
bequest  was  turned  down.  Much  of  his  invaluable 
collection  went  to  the  libran,  of  the  School  of 
Oriental  and  African  Studies  in  London. 

[The  Times,  5  October  1927;  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Orietital Studies,  vol.  iv,  1926-8;  CMS  archives;  P.  J.  L. 
Frankl,  'Mombasa  under  the  BuSa'idi:  a  L.eaf  from  the 
Taslor  Papers',  Zeilschrift  der  Deulschen  Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaji,  vol.  cxli,  1991.]  P.  J.  L.  Fr.\nkl 

TEERLINC,  Levina  (1510  20.'-i576),  painter, 
was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Simon  Bening  or 
Benninck,  the  finest  Bruges  illuminator  of  the 
sixteenth  centur) .  She  was  presumably  trained  in 
her  father's  workshop,  and  she  came  to  England 
into  royal  senice  in  about  1545.  She  was  by  then 
already  married  to  George  'Teerlinc,  who  became 
a  gentleman  pensioner,  while  she  was  granted  in 
November  1546  an  annuity  of  ^^40  p.a.  which 
continued  until  her  death.  The  Teerlincs  resided 
in  more  than  one  London  parish  and  Levina,  for  a 
painter,  enjoyed  an  unusual  degree  of  social 
status.  In  the  new  year's  gift  list  of  1563  she  is 
described  as  'gentlewoman'  and  by  her  son,  in 
1595,  as  'sworne  as  one  of  the  priue  chamber  to 
the  Quenes  Majestic'. 

In  that  role  she  annually  presented  a  miniature. 
In  1553  she  gave  Mary  I  'a  smale  picture  of  the 
Trynite'  and  nine  more  miniatures  are  recorded 
in  the  suniving  new  year's  gift  lists  benveen  1559 
and  1576.  'These  were  either  portraits  of  the 
young  queen  or  of  her  in  a  group  with,  for 
example,  her  knights  of  the  Garter  or  on  progress. 
As  early  as  1551  she  was  sent  to  the  Princess  Eli- 
zabeth *to  drawe  owt  her  picture'.  No  signed  or 
documented  work  by  her  is  known  and  what  can 
be  assembled  as  an  oeinre  emerges  from  the  few 
sur\iving  miniatures  between  1545  and  1575. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  that  depicting  the 
Royal  Maundy  (Beauchamp  Collection)  and  an 
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early  portrait  of  Elizabeth  I  (Royal  Collection). 
Others  can  be  more  speculatively  added  to  that 
nucleus,  both  miniatures  and  illuminations,  but 
we  can  have  no  certaint>  that  they  are  by  her. 

Her  st},le  is  that  of  the  illuminators  in  the 
Ghent-Bruges  tradition,  although  her  portrait 
miniatures  show  the  influence  of  Lucas  Home- 
bolt  [q.v.],  her  predecessor,  and,  in  terms  of 
composition,  Hans  Eworth  [q.v.].  Her  most 
characteristic  feature  is  a  head  attached  to  a  too 
small,  spindly  body.  Her  technique  remained 
awkward,  thin,  and  often  cursor).  Resident  in 
Stepney,  she  died  23  June  1576. 

(Rov  Strong,  Artists  of  the  Tudor  Court:  the  Portrait 
Miniature  Rediscorcered,  i-; 20- 1620,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  exhibition  catalogue,  1983,  pp.  52-7,  and  The 
English  Miniature,  1984,  pp.  54-64.]  Rov  Strong 

TEULON,  Samuel  Sanders  (181 2-1873), 
architect,  was  born  2  March  18 12  in  Greenwich, 
the  eldest  of  the  four  sons  of  Samuel  Teulon, 
cabinet-maker  and  upholsterer  (later  a  sur\eyor) 
of  Greenwich,  and  his  wife  Louisa  Sanders  from 
Rotherhithe.  The  Teulon  family  was  of  Hugue- 
not origin  and  retained  an  allegiance  to  this 
French  connection;  Samuel  Sanders  and  his 
brother  William  Milford  (also  an  architect) 
became  directors  of  the  French  Hospital  in  south 
Hackney,  London. 

Teulon  attended  the  Royal  Academy  Schools 
and  was  then  articled  to  the  architect  George 
Legg.  He  worked  as  an  assistant  to  George 
Porter,  starting  his  own  practice  in  London  in 
1838.  In  1840  he  won  a  competition  for  the 
Dyers'  Company  almshouses  in  Islington.  He 
spent  part  of  1 842  travelling  and  sketching  on  the 
Continent  with  the  architect  Ewan  Christian. 

Teulon  developed  a  vigorous  and  idiosyncratic 
neo-Gothic  style.  He  obtained  few  commissions 
for  public  buildings  because,  after  his  early  suc- 
cess, he  declined  to  enter  the  competitions 
through  which,  in  his  day,  the  architects  of  many 
of  these  were  chosen;  but  he  acquired  connec- 
tions with  the  landed  and  wealthy,  for  several  of 
whom  he  designed  country  houses.  They  valued 
his  vigour  and  inventiveness  and  came  to  respect 
him  as  a  reliable  man  of  business.  1  lis  clients 
included  the  Calthorpe  family.  Among  the  most 
notable  of  his  houses  were  Torrworth  Court, 
Avon  (1853),  Bestwood  Park,  Nottinghamshire 
(1864),  and  Elvetham  I  lall,  I  lampshire  (1862),  all 
in  the  most  energetic  of  high  Victorian  styles,  with 
a  rich  multiplicity  of  towers  and  gables,  striped 
walling,  and  elaborately  framed  plate-glass  win- 
dows. I  lis  many  churches  are  equally  eclectic, 
with  a  frequent  use  of  the  patterned  brickwork 
and  polychromy  that  had  lately  been  introduced 
into  English  church  architecture  by  William 
Butlcrficld  and  (i.  li.  Street  Iqq.v.].  Teulon 
appointed  some  of  the  leading  architectural 
craftsmen  of  his  time  to  embellish  them.  Among 


his  most  successful  churches  were  St  Margaret's, 
Angmering,  Sussex  (1854);  St  Andrew's,  Lam- 
beth (1856);  St  James's,  Leckhampstead,  Berk- 
shire (i860);  and  his  masterpiece,  St  Stephen's, 
Rosslyn  Hill,  Hampstead  (1869).  'This  is  a  fine 
upstanding  composition  with  an  impressive 
vaulted  interior.  Teulon's  most  prominently  sited 
non-ecclesiastical  work  was  the  Buxton  memorial 
fountain  (1866)  in  Victoria  Tower  Gardens, 
Westminster,  a  richly  decorated  structure  with 
Gothic  arches  and  a  mosaic-faced  spire. 

In  1835  he  married  Harriet  Bayne  (died  1866). 
They  had  six  sons  (two  died  in  infancy  and  the 
eldest  became  principal  of  Chichester  Theologi- 
cal College)  and  four  daughters.  'Teulon  died  2 
May  1873  in  his  house  in  Hampstead,  and  was 
buried  in  Highgate  cemetery. 

(Matthew  Saunders,  The  Churches  of  S.  S.  Teulon,  1982; 
.Matthew  Saunders  in  The  Architectural  Outsiders,  ed. 
Roderick  Brown,  1985;  British  .Architectural  Library.] 

J.  .\1.  Richards 

TEY,  Josephine  (i 896-1 952),  author  and  drama- 
tist. [See  MACKINTOSH,  ELIZABETH.] 

THOM,  Alexander  (i  894-1 985),  aerodynami- 
cist  and  archaeologist,  was  born  26  March  1894 
in  Carradale  Mains,  ArgvUshire,  the  elder  son 
(there  were  no  daughters)  of  Archibald  Thom, 
farmer,  and  his  wife  Lily  Stevenson  Strang.  He 
attended  Kilmarnock  Academy  and  studied  civil 
engineering  at  the  Royal  'Technical  College  in 
Glasgow  and  at  the  Universit\-  of  Glasgow  (B.Sc. 
1915),  where  he  won  the  George  Haney  prize. 
After  working  as  a  structural  engineering 
designer  he  was  a  draughtsman  with  aircraft  firms 
before  becoming  a  lecturer  at  the  Universit)  of 
Glasgow  in  civil  engineering  and  aeronautics 
(1922-39).  1  le  built  the  first  wind  tunnel  in  Scot- 
land and  obtained  his  Ph.D.  in  1926  and  D.Sc.  in 
1929,  both  for  theoretical  and  experimental 
studies  of  flow  around  cylinders  in  various  confi- 
gurations. 

'Thorn  worked  throughout  World  War  11  at  the 
Royal  Aircraft  Establishinent,  Farnborough, 
where  he  commissioned  and  ran  the  high-speed 
tunnel,  enabling  the  study  of  problems  encoun- 
tered at  high  subsonic  aircraft  speeds  causing 
locally  supersonic  flow. 

In  1945  he  was  elected  professor  of  engineer- 
ing science  at  Oxford  and  a  fellow  of  Brasenose 
College.  I  le  look  over  a  small  department  and 
greatly  expanded  it,  planning  a  large  new  build- 
ing, which  ensured  further  expansion.  Thom's 
research  centred  round  a  method  of  calculation  of 
flow  problems,  using  a  process  ol  continuous 
approximation  to  final  values  oi  quantities  at  the 
intersections  of  a  square  grid  covering  the  field  ol 
study.  1  le  used  a  small  mechanical  calculator  to 
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solve  each  problem,  a  laborious  process  later 
rapidly  accomplished  by  computer.  He  super- 
vised several  Rhodes  scholars,  who  obtained  their 
doctorates  and  went  on  to  successful  careers. 
Thom  was  an  active  member  of  the  aeronautical 
research  committee  for  many  years. 

In  parallel  with  his  academic  work  Thom  spent 
ever\'  summer  accurately  suneying  megalithic 
sites  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  an  activity 
allied  to  his  skill  as  a  skipper  and  navigator  of 
cruising  yachts.  On  his  retirement  in  1961  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Dunlop,  Ayrshire,  and 
devoted  himself  to  analysis  and  further  suneys  of 
megalithic  sites  ('stone  circles')  from  the  Orkneys 
as  far  south  as  the  well-known  Carnac  site  in 
Brittany,  with  over  2,000  stones.  The  results  of 
these  labours  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  were 
many  papers  and  five  influential  books,  the  last 
two  of  which  were  completed  by  his  son.  These, 
particularly  Megalithic  Sites  in  Britain  (1967), 
drew  attention  to  the  probable  astronomical  sig- 
nificance of  the  megalithic  remains.  By  statistical 
analysis  of  his  surveys  he  showed  that  the  mega- 
liths were  set  out  to  a  common  unit  of  measure- 
ment, the  megalithic  yard  of  0.83  m.,  not  in 
simple  circles  but  in  circular  arcs  centred  on 
right-angled  triangles.  Some  sites  are  astronomi- 
cal calendars,  others  lunar  obser\'atories,  showing 
the  scientific  abilities  of  prehistoric  man. 

Not  all  Thom's  conclusions  are  fully  accepted, 
but  to  understand  them  properly  requires  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  statistics,  suneying, 
astronomy,  and  archaeolog> — not  a  common 
combination.  However,  he  is  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  subject  of  'archaeoastronomy'. 
Thom's  work  was  recognized  by  honorary 
degrees  from  the  universities  of  Glasgow  (LLD 
i960)  and  Strathclyde  (D.Sc.  1976).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association, 
and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.  .Above  all, 
'Sandy'  Thom  was  esteemed  by  his  colleagues;  he 
was  truly  egregious  but  a  kind  man  and  a  good 
skipper,  whether  of  a  yacht's  crew,  a  sur\'ey  party, 
or  a  department. 

In  1917  he  married  Jeanie  Boyd  (died  1975), 
daughter  of  Allan  Kirkwood,  farmer.  They  had 
two  sons  and  a  daughter.  The  younger  son,  .-Man, 
an  aerodynamicist,  was  killed  in  a  flying  accident 
in  1945;  the  other,  .Archibald  S.  Thom,  followed 
his  father  as  a  lecturer  in  engineering  at  Glasgow 
University.  Thom  died  in  Port  William  7 
November  1985. 

(Information  from  A.  S.  Thom  (son);  personal  know- 
ledge.] StlartS.  Wilson 

THOMAS  OF  YORK  {k  ^.1220),  Franciscan 
friar  and  theologian,  was  born  ci  220  of  unknown 
parentage  and  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
England  by  1245,  when  ¥r  .Adam  Marsh  [q.v.] 


requested  the  loan  of  a  philosophy  text  assigned 
to  him  {.Wonumenta  Franciscana,  vol.  i,  ed.  J. 
Brewer,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  iv,  1858,  p.  378).  tie 
was  probably  then  resident  at  the  London  con- 
vent and  studying  arts,  but  must  have  been  sent  to 
Oxford  before  1249  (f\lon.  Fran.  vol.  i,  pp.  91, 
330).  VVTiile  studying  theology  at  Oxford  he 
joined  for  a  time  the  household  of  Robert 
Grosseteste  [q.v.|,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  probably 
through  the  good  offices  of  .Adam  .Marsh,  who 
described  him  as  'active,  discreet,  full  of  goodwill 
and  devoted  to  the  cure  of  souls'  {.Mun.  Fran.  vol. 
i,  p.  1 15).  He  was  appointed  lector  at  the  Oxford 
Franciscan  convent,  but  in  1253  a  dispute  arose 
at  his  presentation  to  incept  as  a  doctor  of  theo- 
logy,  the  opponents  of  the  friars  challenging  his 
eligibility,  as  he  had  not  been  a  master  of  arts. 
Through  the  firm  and  persuasive  advocacy  of 
.Marsh  he  was  eventually  permitted  to  incept,  but 
the  case  provoked  the  university  to  decree  that  in 
future  no  scholar  who  had  not  ruled  in  arts  could 
proceed  to  a  degree  in  theology:  a  statute  which 
would  engender  recurrent  disputes  between  the 
friars  and  the  university.  Thomas's  confrere 
Roger  Bacon  [q.v.]  was  probably  referring  to  him 
when  he  wrote  scornfully  of  a  colleague  who  had 
presumed  to  teach  philosophy  without  having 
read  it  {0pm  Minus,  ed.  J.  Brewer,  Rolls  Series, 
vol.  XT,  1859,  p.  327);  his  critics  ignored  his  fruit- 
ful study  of  arts,  evident  in  his  'Sapientiale',  at  the 
London  Franciscan  convent.  About  1256-7  he 
was  lector  at  the  Cambridge  convent  (Thomas 
Eccleston,  q.v.,  De.Advaitu  Fratrum  Minorum,  ed. 
.A.  G.  Little,  1909,  p.  58).  St  Bonaventure's 
reference  to  his  defence  of  the  friars  in  1269 
implies  that  he  was  dead  by  then. 

"Thomas's  defence  of  the  mendicant  friars' 
claims,  Manus  quae  contra  Omnipotentem  (ed.  M. 
Bierbaum,  Franziskanische  StuJien,  vol.  ii,  1920), 
was  written  i.  1253-6;  and  his  sermon  on  Christ's 
Passion  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  .MS  B.  15. 
38)  is  probably  contemporaneous.  His  major  and 
unpublished  work,  the  'Sapientiale'  (Biblioteca 
Nazionale,  Florence  .MS  Com.  Sopp.  .A.  6.  437) 
is  a  digest  of  the  principal  theological  issues 
under  debate  in  Oxford  in  the  early  1250s,  and 
was  probably  compiled  from  his  university  lec- 
tures and  disputations.  I  le  proposed  independent 
solutions  to  the  current  problems  of  generation 
and  becoming,  individuation,  universals,  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  and  immaterial  intelligences, 
which  were  influenced  but  not  dominated  by 
Grosseteste's  ideas.  In  general  he  attempted  a 
series  of  solutions  to  specific  questions  without 
displaying  an  overall  metaphysical  coherence, 
and  the  work's  chief  contribution  was  to  bring 
into  consideration  the  ideas  of  recently  translated 
Arab  and  Jewish  philosophers,  especially  Aver- 
roes  and  Moses  Maimonides.  It  was  soon  over- 
taken by  the  profounder  and  better  known  works 
of  Bonaventure,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  Aquinas. 
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[A.  B.  Emden,  A  Biographical  Register  of  the  i?iiversil)'  of 
Oxford  to  A.D.  lyoo,  vol.  iii,  1959;  E.  Longpre,  'Fr 
Thomas  d'\  ork',  Archivum  Franciscamim  Historicum,  vol. 
xix,  1926;  D.  E.  Sharp,  Franciscan  Philosophy,  1930; 
auliiorities  quoted.]  jF.RF.\n  C.^tto 

THOMAS,  Hugh  Owen  (1834-1891),  ortho- 
paedic surgeon,  was  born  23  August  1834  in 
Bodedern,  Anglesey,  the  eldest  child  in  the  family 
of  five  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Evan  Thomas, 
a  bone-setter,  of  Liverpool,  and  his  wife  Jane 
Owen.  His  father  came  from  a  long  line  of  bone- 
setters  in  Anglesey,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth centurv  medical  opinion  was  becoming 
increasingly  hostile  to  these  unqualified  prac- 
titioners, and  Evan  Thomas  sent  all  of  his  five 
sons  to  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh  Universit} . 
After  attending  the  local  school  in  Anglesey, 
Thomas  went  to  Dr  Poggi's  school  in  New  Brigh- 
ton. In  1 85 1  he  began  four  years'  apprenticeship 
with  his  uncle,  Dr  Owen  Roberts  of  St  Asaph, 
who  prepared  him  for  Edinburgh  University, 
where  he  spent  two  years  at  the  medical  school. 
After  a  year  at  Universit}-  College  London,  he 
became  MRCS  in  1857.  He  spent  a  short  time  in 
Paris,  studying  French  surgical  methods,  and 
then  returned  to  Liverpool  and  joined  his  father's 
practice  in  1858. 

After  a  year  he  parted  from  his  father  and  set 
up  his  own  practice  at  24  Hardy  Street,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Liverpool  docklands.  In  1866  he 
moved  to  1 1  Nelson  Street,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  turning  24  Hardy  Street  into  a 
private  nursing  home.  Although  he  became  criti- 
cal of  the  methods  of  the  old  bone-setters,  and 
especially  of  their  views  on  diseases  of  the  joints, 
he  had  learned  from  watching  his  father's  mani- 
pulative practices,  and  in  his  workshop  he  fol- 
lowed their  practice  of  making  their  own  splints. 
1  le  also  constantly  experimented  with  new 
designs,  and  the  Thomas  splint  for  compound 
fractures  of  the  lower  limbs  was  widely  used  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  from  1916,  for  the  tran.sport  of 
stretcher  cases  from  the  front  to  casualty  stations, 
and  saved  many  lives  and  limbs.  I  lis  patients  were 
mainly  Mcrseyside  dockers  and  shipyard 
workers,  and  seamen  injured  at  sea,  and  he  had  to 
deal  with  many  severe  accident  cases.  I  lis  free 
Sunday  clinics  at  11  Nelson  Street  from  1870 
onwards  became  famous,  and  patients  arrived  in 
handcarts,  wheelbarrows,  and  donkey  carts.  1  Ic 
went  on  his  daily  rounds  in  a  scarlet  phaeton 
designed  by  himself,  pulled  by  two  black  horses, 
with  his  wife  beside  him. 

As  he  never  held  a  hospital  or  university 
appointment,  his  work  was  slow  to  gain  recog- 
nition. In  1875  he  published  Diseases  0/  the  Hip, 
Knee,  and  Ankle  joints,  with  their  Dejonnilies,  and 
lor  the  rest  of  his  life  published  many  pamphlets 
setting  out  his  ideas,  but  these  were  not  widely 
distributed.  They  were  badly  printed  by  a  local 
printer,  and  lew  read  ihetn.  .\huiy  were  polemi- 


cal, and  he  made  enemies  among  English  sur- 
geons whom  he  attacked  in  print.  But  he  had  a 
wide  following  in  the  United  States,  and  several 
American  orthopaedic  surgeons  visited  him.  In 
1890  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of  MD 
from  the  Universit}  of  St  Louis. 

After  his  death  his  work  was  forgotten,  until, 
through  the  efforts  of  his  nephew  and  former 
assistant,  (Sir)  Robert  Jones  [q.v.],  who  was 
director  of  orthopaedic  surgen,  for  the  British 
army  during  World  War  I,  the  Thomas  splint 
became  famous.  During  the  winter  of  19 17-18, 
in  his  course  on  the  principles  underlying  the 
treatment  of  injuries  to  muscles,  bones,  and 
joints,  (Sir)  Arthur  Keith  [q.v.]  gave  a  lecture  on 
'Thomas  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in 
1920  the  Liverpool  Medical  Institution  founded  a 
Hugh  Owen  Thomas  memorial  lecture. 

Yen.  small,  with  a  brusque,  hectoring  manner, 
his  only  relaxation  was  playing  the  flute,  which  he 
had  modified  in  his  workshop.  He  was  an  agnos- 
tic, and  a  friend  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  [q.v.].  In 
1864  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert 
Jones,  an  architect  and  builder,  of  Rhyl,  Wales. 
They  had  no  children. 

Hugh  Owen  Thomas  died  of  pneumonia  6 
January  1891  in  Liverpool,  and  thousands  of 
Liverpool  poor  followed  the  hearse  and  crowded 
the  church  at  his  funeral. 

[.Arthur  Keith,  Menders  of  the  Maimed,  1919;  Frederick 
Watson,  The  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Jf ones,  1934,  and  Hugh 
Owen  Thomas,  1934.)  Annf,  Bakfr 

THOMPSON,  Flora  Jane  (1876-1947),  writer, 
was  born  in  Juniper  Hill,  a  hamlet  in  north-east 
Oxfordshire,  5  December  1876,  the  eldest  child 
in  the  family  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons  of 
Albert  'Timms,  a  stonemason,  originally  from 
Buckingham,  and  his  wife  Emma,  a  nursemaid, 
daughter  of  John  Dibber  from  Stoke  Lyne,  an 
'eggler',  who  took  his  pony  and  cart  around  local 
farms,  collecting  eggs  and  selling  them  in  the 
market  town.  1  ler  favourite  brother  Edwin,  born 
in  1 879,  was  to  die  in  191 6  during  the  battle  of  the 
Somme.  After  elementar}  education  at  the  village 
school  in  Cottisford  she  became,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  an  unofficial  post-office  counter  clerk 
in  the  Oxfordshire  village  of  Fringford.  Until  her 
marriage  in  1903  she  worked  in  post  offices  in 
Buckinghamshire,  Essex,  and  I  lampshire. 

In  191 1  she  won  a  magazine  essay  competition 
and  went  on  to  write  short  stories,  newspaper 
articles,  and  during  the  1920s  nvo  long  series  of 
articles  for  the  (lalholic  Fireside  magazine.  In 
alternate  months  she  wrote  nature  articles  and 
literar}  pieces.  She  was  a  dedicated  it  self-taught 
naturalist.  An  anthology  of  her  nature  articles 
called  The  Pnerel  Papers  was  published  in  1986. 
The  literarv  articles  were  the  result  of  her  home 
study  ol  literature — she  had  grown  up  during  the 
establishment  of  the  free  library  system  in  Britain, 
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which  she  used  extensively  to  supplement  her 
elementary  education.  Her  first  published  book 
was  Bog  Myrtle  and  Peat  (1921),  a  volume  of 
poems  which  she  was  persuaded  to  submit  for 
publication  by  her  friend  and  literary  mentor  Dr 
Ronald  Campbell  Macfie.  In  1938  she  sent  essays 
on  her  country  childhood  to  the  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press.  These  were  published  as  Lark  Rise 
(1939),  the  story  of  the  Oxfordshire  hamlet  where 
she  was  born.  Oier  tu  Candlejord  (1941)  was  fol- 
lowed by  Candlejord  Green  (1943).  These  popular 
books  were  issued  as  the  trilogy,  Lark  Rise  to 
Candlejord  (1945),  with  a  perceptive  introduction 
by  H.  J.  Massingham  [q.v.]. 

Flora  Thompson  was  a  resened  woman  of 
little  confidence  who  was  astonished  when 
reviewers  praised  her  work  and  Sir  Arthur  Bryant 
[q.v.]  rated  her  books  as  high  as  Cranjord.  The 
books,  which  have  become  classics  of  country 
writing,  evoke  the  vigorous  life  of  a  hamlet,  a  vil- 
lage, and  a  country  town  in  the  England  of  the 
1 880s.  'They  are  social  history  but  also  the  lightly 
disguised  story  of  Flora  Thompson's  youth.  Her 
last  book,  Still  Glides  the  Stream,  was  published 
posthumously  in  1948. 

In  1903  she  married  John  William  Thompson, 
a  post-office  clerk  and  telegraphist  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  son  of  I  lenry  Thompson,  formerly  a 
chief  petty  officer  in  the  Royal  Na\y.  They  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1941  her  much- 
loved  younger  son  Peter  was  lost  at  sea  when  the 
ship  on  which  he  sened  was  torpedoed  in  mid- 
Adantic;  she  never  recovered  from  this  loss.  She 
died  21  May  1947  in  Brixham,  Devon. 

(Margaret  I  .ane,  Flora  fhompson,  1976;  Gillian  Lindsax , 
Flora  I'liompson:  the  Slory  uj  the  Lark  Rise  Writer,  1990.] 

GiLLiA.N  Lindsay 

THOMPSON,  Maurice  ( 1 604- 1676),  merchant. 
[See  THOMSON,  Maurice.] 

THOMSON,  David  (19 12-1 970),  historian,  was 
born  in  Edinburgh  13  January  191 2,  the  only  son 
and  elder  child  of  Robert  Thomson,  printer,  and 
his  wife  Isabella  Barr.  Educated  at  Sir  George 
Monoux  Grammar  School  and  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  he  was  to  remain  in  the  col- 
lege for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Deeply  attached  to  it, 
he  sened  it  first  as  a  scholar,  obtaining  first-class 
honours  in  both  parts  of  the  historical  tripos 
(1933  and  1934);  second,  as  research  fellow 
(1938-45),  receiving  a  Ph.D.  in  1938  for  a  thesis 
on  eighteenth-century  English  political  history; 
third,  as  a  tutorial  fellow  (1945)  who  effectively 
combined  a  hea\y  teaching  programme  with 
research;  fourth,  as  senior  tutor  (1946-53),  a  long 
period  which  greatly  widened  his  experience; 
and,  finally,  as  an  outstanding  master  from  1957 
until  his  death. 

The  college  benefited  greatly,  not  only  from 
his  gifts  as  an  astute  chairman  of  committees  and 
as  a  calm  and  efficient  administrator,  but  from  the 


warmth  of  his  personality.  Large  in  frame,  he 
completely  lacked  fussiness.  Busy  as  he  was  with 
college  duties  and  with  exceptional  writing  obli- 
gations, many  of  them  with  journalistic  deadlines, 
he  was  always  accessible  to  undergraduates  and 
to  old  members,  particularly  his  ex-pupils.  He 
was  university  lecturer  in  history  (1948-68)  and 
reader  in  modern  P'rench  history  (1968-70). 

It  was  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  .Master's 
Lodge,  a  family  place,  that  Thomson,  cheerful 
and  generous,  made  his  most  distinctive  contri- 
bution to  university  affairs,  although  he  had 
already  been  active  since  the  1930s  in  aduh  edu- 
cation, as  both  a  part-time  tutor  and  a  committee 
member,  and  from  1950  to  1958  he  had  sat  on  the 
council  of  the  senate.  From  1958  to  i960  he  was 
chairman  of  the  faculty  board  of  history  and  from 
1962  to  his  death  he  was  chairman  of  the  gover- 
nors of  the  Cambridge  Institute  of  Education.  He 
was  also  the  first  chairman  of  the  colleges'  com- 
mittee set  up  after  the  1962  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  relationship  between  the  colleges 
and  universit\\  chaired  by  the  first  Baron  Bridges 
[q.v.]. 

Keenly  interested  in  school  education,  Thom- 
son was  a  strong  believer  in  the  species  of  gram- 
mar school  which  he  himself  had  attended.  He 
also  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  duties  as  chairman  of 
the  governors  of  the  Perse  School.  He  was  suspi- 
cious of  all  educational  innovations  that  did  not 
seem  to  him  to  have  been  carefully  thought 
through,  and  he  was  critical,  loo,  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  higher  education  (196 1-4) 
chaired  by  Baron  Robbins  [q.v.]  and  of  large- 
scale  university  expansion. 

.According  to  his  historian  colleague  and  for- 
mer pupil,  Derek  Beales,  Thomson  'saw  no  clear 
line  between  his  historical  and  other  activities'. 
Gi\en  the  range  of  the  latter,  his  historical  output 
was  substantial,  w  ith  his  work  in  English  history, 
best  represented  by  England  in  theS'ineteenth  Cen- 
tury, 18 IS- 191 4  (1950),  eclipsed  in  quality  by  his 
work  on  French  history,  which  was  attractively 
written  and  distinctive  in  approach  and  content: 
his  several  books  on  the  subject  included  Democ- 
racy in  Frame  (1946),  which  ran  into  five  editions 
before  his  death.  It  was  fitting,  therefore,  that 
when  he  became  a  reader  in  1968  it  was  in 
modern  PVench  history.  'Thomson  also  wrote 
Europe  since  .\apoleon  (1957)  and  a  World  History 
from  igi^to  796^(1969,  istedn.  to  1950,  1954), 
while  among  the  books  that  he  edited  was  the 
controversial  volume  xii  of  the  Cambridge  Modem 
History.  'The  historian  was  at  his  best,  he  main- 
tained, not  as  an  analyst  but  as  'a  craftsman  of 
synthesis,  a  weaver  of  other  men's  threads  (and 
some  of  his  own)  into  patterns  which  they  had  not 
foreseen  or  even  suspected';  and  he  was  forth- 
right in  claiming,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
fashionable,  that  the  contemporary  historian  was 
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just  as  capable  of  such  synthesis  as  historians  of 
earlier  centuries. 

In  1943  Thomson  married  Margaret  Gordon, 
daughter  of  James  Dallas,  schoolmaster.  She 
shared  his  interests,  being  as  hospitable  as  he  was. 
They  had  two  sons.  Thomson  died  in  Cambridge 
24  Februan.  1970. 

(Personal  knowledge.)  Asa  Briggs 

THOMSON  or  THOMPSON,  Maurice  (1604- 
1676),  merchant,  was  born  in  Watton,  Hertford- 
shire in  1604,  the  eldest  son  and  third  child  in  the 
minor  gentn."  family  of  five  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  Robert  Thompson  of  Cheshunt  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Halfehead. 
One  of  his  brothers  was  George  Thomson  [q.v.], 
parliamentarian.  He  arrived  in  \  irginia  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  perhaps  as  one  learning  sea- 
manship. He  quickly  established  himself  near  the 
settlement  of  William  Tucker  [q.v.],  who  had 
married  his  sister  Mar\  and  brought  over  three 
of  their  younger  brothers.  Thomson  and  his 
partners  enjoyed  a  short-lived  monopoly  to  mar- 
ket the  entire  tobacco  crop,  supplied  provisions 
amid  protests  by  the  planters  about  engrossing 
(1632-3),  participated  in  a  huge  land  grant 
(1636),  and  came  to  dominate  the  tobacco  trade, 
Thomson  paying  the  largest  duties  on  imports 
into  England  (1642). 

With  other  partners  he  developed  wider  mar- 
kets. He  brought  slaves  to  their  1,000-acre  plan- 
tation on  St  Christopher's  (1626),  entered  the 
North  American-Canadian  fur  and  provisioning 
trades  (1631),  re-exported  tobacco  to  Europe 
with  an  agent  in  Amsterdam  (1638-9),  and  inter- 
loped against  the  Levant  and  Guinea  companies. 
Other  triangular  trade  centered  on  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  had  been  associated  with  the 
interloping  of  Sir  William  Courteen  [q.v.]  against 
the  East  India  Company  from  the  late  1630s. 
Leading  dissident  merchants,  he  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  company  in  1647,  gaining  a  major- 
ity for  a  'free  well-regulated  trade'  and  an  expan- 
sive poliq^  including  colonization,  voyages  to  the 
P'ar  East,  incorporation  of  the  West  African  trade, 
and  compen.sation  from  the  Dutch  for  the  inter- 
lopers (1649-50).  The  council  of  state  ordered  a 
settlement,  but  Thomson's  group  won  only  a  par- 
tial victory.  The  East  India  (Company  was  re- 
capitalized, Thomson  was  elected  governor,  but 
the  joint-stock  system  was  retained  (1657). 

He  had  been  prominent  in  trade,  colonization, 
and  legalized  piracy  in  the  (Caribbean,  and  enter- 
prises such  as  Providence  Island,  favoured  by  Sir 
Philip  Warwick,  John  Pym  [qq.v.|,  and  opposition 
leaders  (1639-42).  He  presented  to  the  king  in 
York  a  huge  petition  from  I  .ondoners  lor  a  Parlia- 
ment, and  signed  Pym's  petition  against  Spain 
(1640)  and  an(jther  critical  of  the  Lords  after  the 
Irish  rebellion  (1641).  He  was  much  involved  in 
Irish  land  investment  and  naval  aclion.s  and  led  a 


mission  to  Holland  for  relief  of  Irish  Protestants 
(1643).  He  was  an  early  recruit  to  the  Honourable 
Artiller\'  Company  (1628),  to  the  London  militia 
committee  (1642),  and  to  his  local  Tower  Ham- 
lets militia  (1647-60).  Among  the  three  richest 
men  in  Billingsgate  ward  in  1640,  he  was  a  com- 
missioner for  contributions  in  London,  Middle- 
sex, and  Westminster  (1642),  and  for  customs 
(1643-7),  3  plum  of  parliamentary  finance. 

A  stream  of  offices  followed,  showing  both  his 
high  standing  with  the  parliamentarv'  leadership 
and  his  commercial  prominence:  joining  in  the 
pacification  of  Kent,  recovering  mutinous  ships 
in  Holland;  and  appointments  to  trade  com- 
mittees, the  high  court  of  justice,  and  the  excise 
(1645-54).  Thomson  and  other  merchants  were 
consulted  by  the  government  when  some  of  the 
colonies  sought  independent  policies.  Trade  with 
them  was  forbidden,  Thomson  himself  sailing 
with  the  fleet  in  an  expedition  which  forced  the 
colonies  to  submit  (1650-5).  He  was  a  major  war 
contractor  whose  interests  extended  to  nascent 
industrial  enterprises,  such  as  the  growing  sugar 
capitalism  of  the  West  Indies,  the  mines,  works, 
and  specialist  timbers  of  the  East,  and  saltpetre 
imports  and  gunpowder  production  at  home.  He 
influenced  the  first  Navigation  Act  (1650)  when 
foreign  ships  w  ere  banned  from  the  colonies,  but 
in  the  second  Act  (165 1)  the  trade  was  opened. 
The  new  merchants  lacked  the  political  power  to 
prevail.  When  Thomson  and  other  radicals 
signed  a  petition  against  the  dismissal  of  the 
Rump  (1653),  Oliver  Cromwell  dismissed  them 
from  their  offices  and  contracts.  But  Thomson 
was  soon  back  in  favour  again,  receiving  instruc- 
tions on  the  management  of  the  impending  war 
with  Spain  in  the  Caribbean  from  the  Protector, 
who  told  him  to  liaise  with  the  fleet  commanders 
(1654),  and  joining  an  enlarged  trade  committee 

(1655)- 

His  religious  outlook  was  consistently  that  of 
an  Independent  puritan,  a  petitioner  in  St  Dun- 
stan's  in  the  East  for  a  radical  lecturer  (1642),  a 
regularly  elected  vestryman  and  parish  leader,  a 
'Trier  (1645-8),  and  a  Middlesex  commissioner 
judging  scandalous  ministers  (1654).  'Thomson 
was  left  undisturbed  at  the  Restoration,  although 
he  lost  his  place  as  a  'Trinity  brother.  An 
informer's  report  (1666)  accusing  him  of  treason 
with  the  Dutch  and  always  opposing  'kingly 
government'  was  ignored.  1  le  even  sailed  with  the 
fleet  to  Barbados  (1667).  Almost  to  the  last  he 
kept  his  director's  seat  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, attending  over  half  the  courts  in  a  year 
(1672-3). 

I  le  was  married  twice,  firstly  to  l.llen  Owen  in 
1628,  and  secondly  to  Dorothy  \aux.  Their  chil- 
dren were  John  (later  first  Baron  Havershani, 
q.v.),  .Maurice,  who  died  in  infancy,  and  (our 
daughters,  Mar>,  Katherine,  Martha,  and  Eliza- 
beth.  Thomson  died  in  167^),  leaving  in  his  will 
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(PCC  Bence  57)  one  pound  each  to  '100  poor 
silenced  ministers',  and  properties  in  England, 
Ireland,  Virginia,  and  throughout  the  Caribbean. 

[R.  P.  Brenner,  'Commercial  Change  and  Political 
Conflict',  Ph.D.  thesis  (1970)  for  Princeton  University; 
Valerie  Pearl,  London  and  the  Outbreak  of  the  Puritan  Rev- 
olution, 1 961;  Calendars  of  State  Papers  Domestic,  Col- 
onial; Calendars  of  the  East  India  Company.] 

Valerie  Pearl 

THORNTON,  Abraham  (r.i  793-1 860),  brick- 
layer and  the  last  man  subjected  to  an  'appeal  of 
murder',  by  which  a  person  acquitted  of  murder 
could  be  tried  for  the  same  offence  a  second  time, 
was  born  i.1793,  the  son  of  a  Casde  Bromwich 
builder.  He  was  accused  of  rape  and  murder  after 
attending  a  dance  where  he  became  intimate  with 
a  gardener's  daughter  named  Man  Ashford. 
They  left  the  dance  together  and  her  body  was 
found  the  next  morning  in  a  deep  pool  of  water 
near  a  local  footpath.  Thornton  was  tried  at  the 
Warwick  assizes  on  8  August  1817.  Since  the 
marks  on  Mary's  body  were  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  Thornton's  claim  that  she  had 
consented  to  sexual  intercourse,  and  since  the 
times  on  the  morning  in  question  when  Thornton 
was  seen  walking  home  to  Bromwich  suggested 
he  could  not  have  been  with  her  when  she  met  her 
death,  the  jur\'  found  him  not  guilt). 

The  case  aroused  much  interest  and  reminded 
people  of  the  similar  murder  of  a  local  w  oman  a 
year  earlier.  Many  were  convinced  of  I'hornton's 
guilt  and  he  was  assailed  in  local  and  London 
newspapers.  A  group  collecting  around  the  Birm- 
ingham solicitor  William  Bedford  invoked  the  old 
legal  process  of  'appeal  of  murder',  generally 
regarded  as  obsolete  (though  there  had  been 
several  in  the  eighteenth  centur>).  More  contro- 
versy arose  when  Thornton  came  before  the  court 
of  the  King's  Bench  in  November  181 7  and 
demanded  ordeal  by  battle — open  to  the  subject 
of  an  'appeal  of  murder'  but  not  claimed  since 
Charles  Ts  reign.  After  several  hearings  between 
November  181 7  and  April  181 8  the  court 
decided  that  the  appellee  did  have  this  right.  The 
'appeal  of  murder'  was  dropped.  '.Appeals  of 
murder'  were  abolished  in  1819  partly  because  of 
this  case. 

Thornton  was  corpulent,  about  5  ft.  7  ins.  tall, 
of  'forbidding'  and  'ver>  lusty '  appearance  with 
pow erful  limbs,  a  short,  thick  neck,  and  a  swollen, 
shining  face.  He  had  a  local  reputation  as  a 
sportsman  and  a  strong  man,  and  also  as  a 
womanizer.  In  all  his  court  appearances  he  was 
noted  for  his  calmness  and  composure.  Opinion 
remained  hostile  tow  ards  'Thornton;  he  had  to  be 
protected  from  the  London  crowds  during  the 
hearings  there,  and  back  in  Bromwich  he  was 
hated.  Unable  to  li\e  a  normal  life,  he  emigrated 
to  the  USA  in  September  181 8.  He  prospered, 
married,  and  died  in  Baltimore  in  i860. 


[J.  Hall,  Trial  of  Abraham  Thornton,  1926;  The  Times,  11, 
25  .August,  7,  18,  24  November  181 7,  26,  jojanuarv,  7, 
9  Februarv,  17,  21  April  1818;  E.  .A.  KtndLzW,  An  Argu- 
ment for  construing  largely  the  Right  of  an  Appellee  of  Mur- 
der, 1 817;  Luke  Booker,  A  Moral  Reitew  of  the  Conduct 
and  Case  of  Mar}'  Ashford;  E.  Holroyd,  Observations  Upon 
the  Case  of  Abraham  Thornton,  1819.] 

Michael  J.  Turner 

THORNTON,  Alice  (i 626-1 707),  autobiogra- 
pher,  was  born  13  Februarv  and  baptized  19 
Februarv'  1626  in  Kirklington,  north  Yorkshire, 
the  fifth  child  and  youngest  daughter  in  the  family 
of  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  Christopher 
Wandesford  [q.v.]  of  Kirklington,  lord  deputy  of 
Ireland,  and  his  wife  .Alice,  daughter  of  Sir 
Hewett  Osborne  of  Kiveton,  Yorkshire.  Her 
father  was  the  kinsman,  friend,  and  protege  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  (later  first  Earl  of  Strafford, 
q.v.),  and  she  spent  her  childhood  as  the  pam- 
pered daughter  of  a  prospering  family:  '1  enjoyed 
great  easiness  and  comfort  during  my  honoured 
father's  life,  having  the  fortunate  opportunitv  .  .  . 
of  the  best  education  that  kingdom  could  afford.' 
She  was  educated  with  Wentworth's  daughters 
in  the  traditional  female  pursuits  of  French, 
music,  dancing,  embroidery,  and  'other  suitable 
housewifen ',  besides  recei\ing  'pious,  holy  and 
religious  instructions'  from  her  parents. 

The  death  of  Christopher  Wandesford  in 
December  1640  was  'the  beginning  of  troubles  in 
our  family',  followed  as  it  was  b\  the  public  catas- 
trophes of  the  Irish  rebellion  and  the  English  civil 
war.  The  family  escaped  to  Chester  and  then 
settled,  much  impoverished,  on  their  mother's 
jointure  estates  in  Yorkshire.  In  1651  .Alice  mar- 
ried William  Thornton  esquire  of  East  Newton, 
Yorkshire,  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Robert,  whose 
parliamentarian  connections  were  seen  as  useful 
to  her  Royalist  family.  \\  illiam's  health  was  poor, 
while  his  improvidence  and  family  quarrels  weak- 
ened their  estate,  but  on  Alice's  own  account  the 
marriage  was  an  affectionate  one  and  she 
mourned  him  sincerely  on  his  early  death  in 
1668.  Between  1652  and  1667  Alice  gave  birth  to 
nine  children,  five  daughters  and  four  sons,  only 
three  of  whom  sur\ived  to  adulthood.  Litde  is 
known  of  .Alice's  long  widowhood:  she  li\ed  in 
retirement  in  East  Newton,  noted  for  her  chari- 
table and  religious  activities,  and  supenised  the 
education  and  marriages  of  her  children.  Her  son 
Robert  (1662- 169 2),  an  .Anglican  clergyman, 
predeceased  her. 

.Alice  Thornton's  life  made  little  public  impact 
but  her  800-odd  pages  of  autobiographical  w  rit- 
ings,  presened  by  the  Comber  family  and  pub- 
lished, in  part,  in  the  nineteenth  centurv,  provide 
a  fascinating  account  of  her  personalitv ,  and  more 
generally,  of  the  family  life  of  a  gentlewoman  in 
later  seventeenth-centurv  England.  It  was  per- 
haps the  poignant  contrast  betw  een  her  privileged 
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vouth  and  the  straitened  circumstances  of  her 
later  Hfe  that  stimulated  Alice  to  write  'my  own 
book  of  my  Hfe,  the  collections  of  God's  dealings 
and  mercies  to  me  and  all  mine  till  my  widowed 
condition'.  More  immediately  the  autobiography, 
several  times  reworked,  was  circulated  amongst 
friends  and  relatives  to  vindicate  her  conduct  in  a 
series  of  family  quarrels  with  her  husband's  kin, 
her  own  niece,  and  especially  with  her  younger 
brother  Christopher,  the  eventual  heir  to  the 
\\  andesford  estates. 

Within  a  providential  framework,  her  writings 
reveal  staunch  Royalist  views  and  a  distinctly 
Anglican  Restoration  piet)  expressed  through  the 
set  forms  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  and  the 
regular  orderly  celebration  of  the  sacraments. 
They  commemorate  her  father  and  mother,  'such 
a  holy  and  sanctified  a  couple';  and  describe,  in 
great  detail,  her  relationships  with  her  siblings, 
her  husband,  and  her  children.  They  are  an 
invaluable  source  for  women's  health  problems  in 
this  period,  especially  the  'dangerous  perils'  of 
childbirth,  and  movingly  discuss  the  traumas  of 
the  early  deaths  of  children,  which  she  met  w  ith 
resigned  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

.'Vbove  all,  .^lice  Thornton's  autobiography 
suggests  the  tensions  between  her  strong- 
minded,  independent  personalitv  and  the  allotted 
role  of  a  seventeenth-centur}  woman.  WTiile 
overtly  and  inevitably  she  accepts  women's  sub- 
ordinate position,  there  are  strong  undercurrents 
of  resentment  at  the  restrictions  of  marriage  and 
at  her  lost  prosperity .  She  was  reluctant,  given  her 
'more  than  competent  fortune',  to  give  up  'that 
happy  and  free  condition'  of  a  single  life  and  suf- 
fered a  collapse  on  her  wedding  day.  W  hen  her 
younger  brother  tried  to  challenge  her  inheri- 
tance from  her  mother,  'I  told  him  that  though  he 
was  now  the  heir,  as  being  son,  yet  I  was  two  years 
the  elder  by  my  birth,  and  though  he  had  got  the 
birthright,  yet  I  ought  to  have  a  share  of  her  bless- 
ing.' A  sense  of  her  own  importance,  which  sur- 
vived despite  the  sadnesses  of  her  adult  life  and 
prompted  her  to  tell  her  own  story  at  such  length, 
is  summed  up  in  her  quotation  of  a  relative's 
comment  on  her  autobiography,  'it  w  as  not  writ  as 
if  a  weak  woman  might  have  done  it,  but  might 
have  become  a  divine.' 

Alice  Thornton  died  in  1707  in  East  Newton 
and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  at  Stone- 
grave.  I  ler  will  indicates  a  modest  estate, 
although  the  bulk  of  her  household  goods  had 
been  settled  earlier  on  her  daughters  Alice  (born 
1654),  the  widow  of  Thomas  Comber,  DD,  dean 
of  Durham  |q.v.|,  and  Katherine  (born  1656), 
wife  of  Robert  lianby  of  Northallerton,  gentle- 
man. 

I  ITie  Autobiography  ofMn  Alice  Thornton  of  East  Nemlon, 
Surtccst  .SiKicty,  vol.  Uii,  1875;  parish  rcpstcrs  in  North 
Yorkshire  Record  Office,  Northallerton.  | 

Ann  L.  Ifixiiiis 


THORNTON,  Heniy  (1750-1818),  theatre 
manager,  was  born  in  Clare,  Suffolk,  the  fifth  son 
of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Ford,  and  baptized  6 
March  1750.  He  attended  Clare  School  and  later 
was  said  to  have  resided  as  a  law  student  at  the 
Inner  Temple. 

At  the  age  of  twent\ -three,  having  changed  his 
surname  to  Thornton,  he  was  leading  in  the  west 
country  a  band  of  itinerant  players,  John  Bernard 
[q.v.]  amongst  them,  who  described  their  life  in 
Retrospections  of  the  Stage  {i8;^o).  After  conducting 
other  strolling  groups,  Thornton  became 
prompter,  a  job  akin  to  stage  manager,  at  the 
Portsmouth  theatre  in  the  early  1780s. 

By  1787  Thornton  was  the  established 
manager  of  theatres  at  Henley,  Newbury,  and 
Andover,  adding  to  these  in  the  following  year  his 
first  purpose-built  theatre  at  Reading.  Early  in  his 
career  Thornton  appears  to  have  had  a  clear  idea 
of  the  disposition  of  his  circuit.  He  leased  or 
bought  a  number  of  buildings  along  the  Bath 
Road,  in  towns  used  as  overnight  rests  by  the 
coaching  companies.  .\  similar  pattern  of  theatres 
was  acquired  along  the  Portsmouth  Road,  with 
the  circuit  terminating  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
Ryde. 

In  1 79 1  the  Windsor  theatre,  then  no  more 
than  a  shed  in  a  muddy  field,  was  bought  from 
Francis  Waldron  [q.v.],  writer  and  actor.  Thorn- 
ton rebuilt  it  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  ramparts. 
With  its  sumptuous  furnishings,  the  playhouse 
proved  to  be  very  popular  with  George  III  and  his 
family,  and  a  description  of  their  visits  is  given  by 
Charles  Knight  [q.v.]  in  A  Volume  of  Varieties 

(1844)- 

Throughout  his  management  Thornton 
attracted  eminent  performers  to  his  theatres. 
Various  members  of  the  Kemble  family  [qq.v.] 
played  in  them.  Comedians  such  as  John  Quick 
and  Richard  Suett  [qq.v.],  both  favourites  of 
George  III,  made  regular  forays.  Dorothy  Jordan 
[q.v.]  appeared  throughout  his  management,  giv- 
ing her  last  performance  in  Ryde  before  she  left 
for  France  in  self-imposed  exile.  The  circuit  was 
one  of  the  first  to  stage  hippodramas,  employing 
Andrew  DuCrow  [q.v.j  and  his  horsemen  for  this 
purpose. 

I  Ienr>  Thornton  was  a  man  with  flair  but  with 
no  eye  for  detail.  I  lighly  forgetful,  he  is  said  to 
have  put  on  all  six  shirts  his  wife  packed  for  his 
tour  and  removed  each  as  it  became  too  dirt>  to 
wear.  I  le  had  little  patience  with  learning  lines,  a 
habit  which  spread  to  members  of  his  company. 
Nevertheless,  when  staging  epics  such  as  Pizurro 
by  R.  B.  Sheridan  [q.v.|  he  did  so  with  tremen- 
dous ver\'e.  With  such  presentations  he  was 
helped  by  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  Arthur  I  latton, 
whose  own  interest  lay  in  the  spectacular. 
Another  son-in-law,  Richard  Barnett,  on  Thorn- 
ton's retirement  in  1817,  took  up  the  reins  of 
management  and  was  still  running  the  (iuikUbrd 
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and  Oxford  theatres  on  the  circuit  until  almost 
mid-century'. 

During  the  late  1770s  Thornton  married  Eli- 
zabeth Pritchard,  the  daughter  of  a  provincial 
theatre  manager.  They  had  two  sons  who  died 
young  and  three  daughters.  Thornton  died  in 
Chelmsford  21  April  1818. 

[Henr>'  Angelo,  Reminiscences  of  Henry  Angela,  1828; 
Edward  Cape  Everard,  Memoirs  of  an  Unfortunate  Son  of 
Thespis,  i8i8.|  Pall  R.\ngkr 

THORNTON,  Richard  (i 776-1 865),  mer- 
chant, underwriter,  and  financier,  was  born  20 
September  1776  in  Burton-in-Lonsdale,  York- 
shire, the  third  son  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and 
five  daughters  of  Robert  Thornton,  an  impecu- 
nious yeoman  farmer,  and  his  wife  Ellen.  He 
entered  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  in  1785,  leav- 
ing in  1 79 1  to  become  an  apprentice  to  his  uncle, 
Richard  Thornton,  a  hop  merchant  in  South- 
wark.  By  1798  he  had  moved  into  the  business  of 
insurance  as  a  member  of  Lloyd's.  He  also  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  Russian  trade,  which  during 
the  French  wars  offered  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  profit.  The  government's  need  for 
naval  stores,  above  all  hemp,  during  the  Napoleo- 
nic blockade,  tempted  Thornton  into  daring  ven- 
tures through  the  Baltic  in  his  own  armed  ships, 
especially  in  1810,  when  this  illicit  trade  was  des- 
cribed as  'the  most  lucrative  in  the  world'.  Two 
years  later,  apprised  by  his  elder  brother  and 
partner  Laurence  of  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at 
Moscow  before  this  was  publicly  known,  he 
secured  large  contracts  for  the  forw  ard  delivery  of 
Russian  imports  at  their  peak  wartime  prices.  Not 
surprisingly,  he  earned  the  lasting  sobriquet,  'the 
Duke  of  Danzig'. 

The  return  of  peace  saw  a  redirection  of 
Thornton's  interests  towards  the  recently  opened 
markets  in  the  East  Indies.  In  partnership  with 
the  West  family,  Thornton  exploited  the  rich 
pickings  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Thornton, 
West  &  Co.  were  one  of  the  leading  British  mer- 
chant houses  in  the  eastern  seas.  The  firm  was 
based  in  Rotterdam,  though  it  was  reorganized  in 
London  in  1837.  'The  East  Indies  remained  a 
primary  destination  for  Thornton's  British  regis- 
tered ships — for  example,  in  1857  six  ships 
traded  between  London,  Java,  and  Singapore. 
His  fleet  also  carried  French  troops  to  the 
Crimea. 

Thornton  became  a  leading  financier  of  strug- 
gling constitutional  regimes  in  Iberia.  In  1834,  for 
example,  he  headed  a  subscription  for  the  Spa- 
nish politician  and  financier,  Mendizabal.  13ut 
these  foreign  debts  were  only  intermittently 
repaid  and,  as  a  resuh,  in  the  1830s  and  1840s 
Thornton  headed  the  committee  of  Spanish 
bond-holders  urging  British  governments  to 
inter\ene  on  their  behalf  Thornton  was  also  an 
important  lender  to  the  British  government,  and 


at  one  point  reputedly  the  largest  holder  of 
consols. 

By  the  1 840s  Thornton  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  City  of  London,  not  only  as  merchant  and 
financier  but  as  shipowner  and  leading  marine 
insurance  broker.  He  now  receded  from  the  City, 
rarely  appearing  at  the  exchanges,  even  the  Baltic, 
the  scene  of  his  most  memorable  deals  in  Russian 
tallow.  He  left  a  reputation  for  cockney  oratory, 
for  daring  gambling  of  all  types,  but  also  for 
geniality  and  charitableness.  He  built  and 
endowed  almshouses  in  Barnet  for  the  Leather- 
sellers'  Company  when  he  was  its  master  in 
1836-7.  In  his  will  he  left  sizeable  sums  for 
schools  he  had  built  in  his  home  parishes,  as  well 
as  for  Christ's  Hospital,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
donation  governor  in  1833.  In  all,  his  public 
bequests  amounted  to  r.£i  00,000,  an  impressive 
sum  yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  his  total  wealth, 
whose  probate  value  of  £2,800,000  represented 
the  largest  fortune  left  in  Britain  before  1870. 

Thornton  was  a  strong,  if  irregular,  family 
man.  The  bulk  of  his  fortune  was  left  to  his 
nephews  and  partners,  Thomas  'Thornton  and 
Richard  Thornton  VV  est.  I  le  never  married,  but 
lived  with  his  housekeeper  Lee,  and  his  illegit- 
imate children  were  major  beneficiaries,  Richard 
Napoleon  Lee  inheriting  £400,000,  and  three 
daughters  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  gentility. 
Thornton  died  at  his  suburban  mansion,  Cannon 
Hill,  in  Merton,  Surrey,  20  June  1865,  and  was 
buried  in  Norwood  cemetery . 

[Gentleman's  Magazine,  September  1865  and  February' 
1871;  \\ .  G.  Hoskins,  'Richard  rhomion,  1776-1865: 
a  Victorian  Millionaire',  History  Today,  vol.  xii,  1962; 
Christ's  Hospital  archives;  H.  A.  Roberts,  The  Records  of 
the  Amicable  Society  of  Blues,  1924;  Parliamentary'  Papers, 
vol.  Ixix,  1847,  p.  839;  Public  Record  Office,  RG9.  453; 
The  Times,  18  Februarv  1854,  21  and  28  June  1865.] 

.\.  C.  Howe 

THOROUGHGOOD  or  THOROWGOOD, 
Sir  John  (r.1595-1675),  .senior  trustee  for  the 
maintenance  of  ministers,  was  the  second  son  in 
the  family  of  seven  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Thorow  good  of  Grimston,  county  Norfolk, 
and  Anne,  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  I  lenry 
Edwards  of  Norwich,  gentleman.  His  father  {d. 
1625)  belonged  to  an  armigerous  family  in 
Felsted,  Essex.  He  had  ser\ed  as  commissary  to 
Edmund  Scambler  [q.v.],  bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
continued  his  career  as  ecclesiastical  adminis- 
trator until  his  death.  It  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  John  was  born  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  Grimston,  Norfolk,  where  his  family  was 
recorded  as  having  an  estate  in  1664,  but  there  is 
no  record  of  his  educational  background. 

By  1633  he  was  already  moving  in  court  circles. 
He  went  to  Scotland  as  a  gentleman  pensioner  to 
King  Charles  I  in  that  year  and  was  knighted  by 
the  king.  In  the  civil  war  he  sided  with  Parliament, 
though  the  strength  of  his  commitment  is  unclear. 
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By  now  resident  in  fashionable  Kensington,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  Middlesex  militia  committee 
in  1644  and  to  both  the  Middlesex  and  the  Nor- 
folk militia  committees  in  1648.  He  was  an 
assessment  commissioner  for  \\  estminster  and 
Middlesex  in  1649  and  in  the  1650s  he  held  a 
number  of  minor  central  and  local  offices  and  was 
a  commissioner  of  oyer  and  terminer. 

Thoroughgood's  most  important  position  was 
as  one  of  the  trustees  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  appointed  in  1649  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  parliamentar\  plundered  ministers' 
committee  by  augmenting  the  stipends  of  clerg}' 
and  teachers  out  of  funds  at  their  disposal.  He 
was  active,  usually  as  senior  trustee,  until  1660. 
Nevertheless,  no  measures  were  taken  against 
him  at  the  Restoration,  suggesting  perhaps  that 
he  had  not  been  a  republican  by  choice  and  may 
have  worked  towards  the  return  of  Charles  II.  He 
was  even  appointed  honoran*  gentleman  of  the 
privy  chamber  to  Charles  II.  His  moralizing  work. 
The  King  of  Terrors  Silenced,  by  Meditations  and 
Examples  of  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying . . .  (1664) 
reveals  an  orthodox  Calvinism,  but  neither  this 
nor  his  will  gives  any  hint  of  Puritan  enthusiasm, 
despite  their  author's  central  role  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Interregnum  church. 

Thoroughgood  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Thomas  .Meaut)s  (1590- 1649)  of  West  Ham, 
Essex,  clerk  to  the  Pri\y  Council  and  MP.  She 
died  childless  when  still  a  minor  in  1651  and  he 
never  remarried.  He  died  without  direct  heirs  in 
1675,  and  left  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  a 
nephew. 

[G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  Stale's  Sen-arils,  1973;  R.  O'Day  and 
F.  Heal  (eds.),  Princes  and  Paupers  in  the  English  Church, 
i§00-i8oo,  1979;  Harleian  Sociel);  Visitations  of  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Middlesex;  Norfolk  Record  Society,  Visi- 
tation of  Sorfolk,  1664,  1934;  Public  Record  Office, 
PCC  Wills  132  Dycer.)  Rosf..mary  O'Day 

THROCKMORTON,  Sir  George  (ante  1489- 
1552),  .VIP,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Robert 
Throckmorton  of  Coughton,  Warwickshire,  and 
his  wife  Catherine  Marrow.  I  le  had  at  least  two 
other  brothers.  I  le  was  admitted  to  the  .Middle 
Temple  in  1505,  and  by  151 2  had  married 
Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  first 
Baron  Vaux  of  Ilarrowden  [q.v.|,  courtier  and 
soldier,  whose  family  link  with  the  Parrs  was  of 
subsequent  advantage.  In  15 18  Throckmorton's 
father,  one  of  I  Ienr>  VII's  courtiers,  died  on  his 
way  to  the  I  loly  Land,  and  (ieorge  succeeded  to  a 
considerable  estate,  which  he  was  to  enlarge 
further. 

Although  he  was  active  in  the  local  government 
of  Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and,  more 
briefly,  Buckinghamshire,  Throckmorton's  chief 
claim  to  fame  is  as  one  of  the  few  who  openly 
attacked  I  lenr)'  VIII  over  the  divorce  of  Catherine 
of  Aragon  |q.v.|.  After  one  speech  in  the  I  louse  of 
(^onimon.H,  where  he  sat  as  knight  ol  the  shire  for 


Warwickshire,  Throckmorton  was  summoned 
before  the  king  himself.  There  he  boldly  repeated 
a  stor>  he  had  heard  about  Henry's  relations  with 
the  sister  of  Anne  Boleyn  [q.v.]  and  her  mother. 
Henry-,  taken  aback,  replied  weakly  that  he  had 
not  had  carnal  relations  with  Anne's  mother.  Nor 
with  her  sister,  firmly  interposed  Thomas  Crom- 
well (later  Earl  of  Essex,  q.v.).  Throckmorton  and 
several  other  conser\ative  country  gentlemen 
used  to  meet  in  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern  in 
Fleet  Street  to  discuss  parliamentar\-  affairs,  and 
they  probably  formed  the  nearest  thing  the  Refor- 
mation Parliament  saw  to  an  opposition  group. 
Certainly  Cromwell  regarded  them  with  some 
anxiet\ ,  and  in  1 533  he  made  Throckmorton  pro- 
mise that  he  w  ould  'stay  at  home  and  meddle  little 
with  polities'. 

Late  in  1536  Throckmorton  was  arrested  for 
showing  an  unwise  interest  in  the  grievances  of 
the  northern  rebels.  He  was  questioned  about  his 
earlier  activities,  and  told  his  interrogators  that  he 
had  been  encouraged  in  his  attack  on  royal  poli- 
cies by  Catherine's  confessor.  Father  William 
Peto,  and  by  John  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester 
[qq.v.],  who  had  given  him  a  tract  he  had  written 
about  papal  primacy.  Throckmorton  said  that 
after  he  had  spoken  in  the  House  against  the  Act 
in  Restraint  of  Appeals,  he  had  been  praised  by 
Fisher  and  two  other  clerics,  Nicholas  Wilson 
and  Richard  Reynolds  [qq.v.],  who  told  him  that 
he  need  not  persevere  with  such  speeches  if  they 
seemed  to  have  no  effect,  but  that  his  example 
might  be  of  value  to  others.  'Throckmorton  also 
claimed  that  Sir  Thomas  More  [q.v.]  had  once 
sent  for  him  and  promised  that  if  he  continued  'in 
the  same  way'  and  was  not  afraid,  he  would 
'desene  great  reward  from  God'. 

Soon  released,  Throckmorton  was  rearrested  a 
few  months  later  because  of  the  involvement  of 
his  younger  brother,  Michael,  with  Cardinal 
Reginald  Pole  [q.v.]:  once  again  no  charge  was 
sustained.  The  fall  of  Cromwell  in  1540 
improved  'Throckmorton's  position,  and  he  was 
able  to  see  his  famil\  of  eight  sons  and  eleven 
daughters  well  established.  1  lis  sons  shared  their 
father's  independence  of  mind.  Some,  including 
the  eldest,  Robert,  were  to  be  famous  for  recu- 
sancy, whilst  others,  like  Clement,  were  con- 
vinced Puritans;  Nicholas  [q.v.|  was  indicted  and 
acquitted  of  treason  in  1554. 

'Throckmorton  and  his  father  were  enthusiastic 
builders  who  erected  an  impressive  stone  gate- 
house at  Coughton,  with  polygonal  turrets,  large 
windows,  and  a  battlemented  sk\ line.  I  lowever, 
Sir  (ieorge's  plan  ol  making  the  remainder  of  the 
timber-framed  house  'suitable'  to  the  gatehouse 
was  not  lulfilleil.  I  le  died  ()  August  1532  and  was 
buried  in  tiie  church  at  (Houghton. 

|(!()U(?hton  (lourt  MSS;  J.  S.  Brewer  and  j.  (iairdner 
(eds.),  Letters  and  Papers,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  of  the 
Reign  of llcnr)  \  III.  i!;o<f-4j,  1862-1910;  W.  I)iij{dale, 
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Antiquities  of  Warmickshire,  1656;  S.  T.  Bindoff,   The 
House  of  Cumntom  i!;og-i^-;8,  1982.] 

Jknnifkr  Loach 

TILDEN,  Sir  William  Augustus  (1842- 1926), 
chemist,  was  born  15  August  1842  in  Regent's 
Park,  London,  the  elder  son  (there  were  no 
daughters)  of  Augustus  Tilden,  a  clerk  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
Henrv  Balls  of  Cambridge.  He  was  educated  at 
schools  in  Kidderminster,  Bedford,  and  East 
Dereham.  When  Tilden  was  fifteen,  he  was 
apprenticed  for  five  years  to  Alfred  Allchin,  a 
London  pharmacist,  and  attended  lectures  at  the 
Roval  College  of  Chemistry  and  the  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society.  Between  1863  and  1872  he  worked 
as  a  demonstrator  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
under  Professor  John  Attfield;  he  also  obtained  a 
B.Sc.  in  chemistr>  (1868)  and  a  D.Sc.  (1871) 
from  the  University  of  London.  Tilden  became 
senior  science  master  at  Clifton  College,  Bristol, 
in  1872  and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistn, 
at  the  newly  founded  Mason  College  in  Birm- 
ingham (later  the  University  of  Birmingham) 
eight  years  later.  In  1894  he  replaced  (Sir)  T.  E. 
Thorpe  [q.v.]  as  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Science,  which  became  part  of 
the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and  lechnology 
in  1907,  two  years  before  Tilden  retired  in  1909. 
In  1875  he  found  that  nitrosyl  chloride  could 
be  used  to  characterize  terpenes,  compounds 
which  are  found  in  turpentine  and  other  essential 
oils.  Thereafter,  the  terpenes  and  related  com- 
pounds were  "^Tilden's  major  interest.  One 
important  consequence  of  this  research  was  his 
discovery  in  1884  that  isoprene  (the  building 
block  of  natural  rubber)  could  be  prepared  by 
passing  turpentine  oil  vapour  through  a  red-hot 
iron  tube.  Much  later,  in  1892,  a  sealed  botde  of 
this  isoprene  was  found  to  contain  yellowish 
lumps  which  appeared  to  be  similar  to  natural 
rubber.  'Tilden  even  vulcanized  this  forerunner  of 
synthetic  rubber  with  sulphur,  but  did  not  pursue 
this  line  of  research  in  the  absence  of  any  pressing 
need  for  rubber.  In  his  latter  years  Tilden  also 
studied  the  specific  heat  of  metals  over  a  wide 
range  of  temperatures,  and  the  historv  of 
chemistry.  He  published  seven  textbooks,  the 
most  enduring  being  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Chemical  Philosophy  (1876),  and  four  historical 
works,  including  a  biography  of  the  chemist  Sir 
William  Ramsay  [q.v.]  (19 18). 

Tilden  was  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Chemistry  (189 1-4)  and  of  the  Chemical  Societv 
(1903-5).  He  was  elected  FRS  in  1880,  and  was 
awarded  the  Davy  medal  in  1908.  Honorary 
degrees  were  bestowed  by  Dublin,  Birmingham, 
and  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester,  and 
Tilden  was  knighted  in  1909.  In  1869  he  married 
Charlotte  Pither,  daughter  of  Robert  Bush  of  St 
I  lelier,  Jersey.   They  had  one  son.  She  died  in 


1905  and  in  1907  he  married  Julia  Mary, 
daughter  of  C.  W.  Ramie  of  St  Helier.  Tilden 
died  in  Ruislip,  London,  11  December  1926. 

lObituaries  in  Joimial  of  the  Chemical  Societ)\  vol.  ii, 
1927,  pp.  3 190-202,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
series  A,  vol.  cxxii,  1928.)  Pf.tfrJ.  T.  Morris 

TILTMANJohn  Hessell  (1894-1982),  soldier, 
cipher-breaker,  and  cnptographer,  was  born  in 
Bloomsburv,  London,  25  May  1894,  the  young- 
est in  the  family  of  one  daughter  and  two  sons  of 
Alfred  Hessell  Tiltman,  FRIBA,  architect,  and 
his  wife  Sarah  Ann  Jane  Kerr.  Tiltman  was  edu- 
cated at  Charterhouse  School,  where  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  offered  a  place  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity which  the  family  was  unable  to  take  up.  On 
leaving  school,  between  191 2  and  191 4  he  taught 
at  three  schools,  the  last  of  them  Northcliffe 
I  louse  School,  Bognor.  At  the  outbreak  of  \\  orld 
\\  ar  I  he  enlisted  and  was  commissioned  in  the 
King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  and  from  191 5 
to  19 1 7  he  served  in  France,  where  he  won  the 
MC  and  was  severely  wounded  on  the  Somme. 

In  August  1920,  almost  by  chance,  he  was 
attached  for  a  year  to  the  small  peacetime  signal 
intelligence  organization  in  London,  and  was 
then  posted  to  Simla  in  India,  where  for  eight 
years  he  performed  cipher-breaking  duties  with 
remarkable  success.  I  laving  become  a  \\  ar  Office 
civilian  in  1 925,  he  was  recalled  to  the  colours  as  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  September  1939  to  com- 
mand No.  I\  Intelligence  School.  Before  that  he 
had  helped  to  earmark  dons  and  outstanding 
undergraduates  for  signal  intelligence  w  ork  in  the 
event  of  war.  Many  wartime  recruits  came  under 
his  influence  through  the  Bedford  training 
courses,  which  he  organized  and  supervised. 
During  the  1930s  he  led  the  team  which  success- 
fully decrvpted  all  Comintern  radio  traffic  with 
England,  and  by  1939  he  was  head  of  the  militarv 
section  at  the  Government  Code  and  Cypher 
School.  During  the  course  of  the  war  he  was  pro- 
moted colonel  and  brigadier,  and  w  as  made  chief 
cryptographer  at  GC  and  CS  at  Bletchley. 

'The  unrivalled  versatility  of  'The  Brig'  was 
shown  by  the  contributions  he  made  to  the  solu- 
tion of  a  number  of  machine  ciphers  during  World 
War  II.  For  example,  he  broke  the  German  Rail- 
way Enigma  in  February  1941,  w  hich  revealed  in 
detail  German  preparations  to  attack  Greece  and 
the  USSR.  His  work  was  crucial  to  the  initial 
break  into  the  German  enciphered  teleprinter  sys- 
tems used  for  the  highest  level  of  German  sen  ices 
communications.  .\s  a  solver  of  non-machine  sys- 
tems he  was  pre-eminent,  through  intuition, 
experience,  and  dogged  persistence  producing 
answers  to  problems  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complex  kind  and  constandy  improving  the  speed 
and  elegance  of  the  methods  used.  He  continued 
as  a  civilian  in  GCHQ after  the  war  and  retired  at 
assistant  secretary  level  in  1954. 
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Tiltman  was  even  inch  a  soldier  but  of  unas- 
suming modest) .  He  believed  that  the  success  of 
his  work  depended  upon  personal  anonymit\-  and 
public  non-disclosure.  From  his  work  against 
Sonet  agent  and  Comintern  systems  before  the 
war,  he  knew  how  governmental  revelations  could 
nullify  success.  His  wide-ranging  contribution  to 
.Allied  securit)  during  World  W  ar  II  was  recog- 
nized by  the  USA  with  the  award  of  the  US 
Legion  of  Merit  in  1946.  He  was  appointed  OBE 
(1930),  CBE  (1944),  and  CMG  (1954). 

In  1926  Tiltman  married  in  Simla  Tempe 
Monica,  daughter  of  Major-General  Oliver 
Robinson  of  the  .Army  Medical  Ser\ice.  They  had 
one  daughter.  Tiltman  moved  to  Washington  DC 
after  his  retirement,  and  was  employed  as  a  con- 
sultant by  the  US  National  Securit}-  Agency.  He 
died  10  .August  1982  in  Hawaii. 

[R.  Lewin  in  The  Times,  24  September  1982;  Christo- 
pher .Andrew,  Secret  Sen-ice:  the  Making  of  the  British 
Intelligence  Communit);  1985;  F.  H.  Hinsley  et  al.,  British 
Intelligence  in  the  Second  World  War,  vol.  ill,  part  i,  1984; 
private  information;  personal  knowledge.) 

D.  R.  NicoLL 

TORRINGTON,  fifth  Viscount  (1743-1813), 
diarist.  [See  byng,  john.] 

TOSTI,  Sir  (Francesco)  Paolo  (1846-19 16), 
songwriter  and  singing  teacher,  was  born  9  April 
1846  in  Ortona  sul  Mare,  .Abruzzi,  Italy.  In  1858 
he  went  to  Naples,  where  he  entered  the  Conser- 
vatorio  di  San  Pietro  a  Majella.  There  he  studied 
the  violin  under  Pinto.  His  teachers  of  compo- 
sition were  .Mercadante,  the  director  of  the  Col- 
legio  di  San  Sebastiano,  the  leading  conser\  atorv' 
in  Naples,  and  a  prolific  composer  of  operas,  and 
Carlo  Conti,  professor  of  counterpoint  and  com- 
position at  San  Pietro  a  Majello  until  1858,  and 
later  director,  regarded  by  Rossini  as  the  most 
remarkable  Italian  contrapuntal  composer  of  the 
time.  His  success  as  a  pupil  led  Mercadante  to 
appoint  Tosti  'maestrino'  (pupil-teacher)  at  a 
salary  of  sixty  lira  a  month.  I  lis  health  broke  down 
under  the  strain  of  overw  ork,  and  he  returned  to 
Ortona  in  1 869  to  convalesce.  During  the  seven 
months  he  spent  there  he  wrote  two  songs,  Non 
m'amapiu  and  Lamento  d'limore,  which  he  had  dif- 
ficult) in  publishing  at  the  time,  but  which  later 
became  popular. 

In  1870  he  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pianist 
Sgambati,  a  pupil  of  Liszt  and  a  leading  figure  in 
the  musical  life  of  Rome,  recognized  his  talent 
and  encouraged  him.  .A  crucial  event  in  launching 
Tosti's  career  was  a  concert  at  the  Sala  Dante  in 
Rome,  at  which  Tosti  sang  a  ballad  composed 
specially  for  the  concert  by  Sgambati,  Ami/  itn 
vecchio,  as  well  as  some  of  his  own  songs.  In  the 
audience  was  Princess  Margherila  ol  Savoy  (later 
Queen  of  Italy),  and  she  appointed  him  as  her 
singing  teacher.  She  later  made  him  keeper  of  the 


musical  archives  of  the  Italian  court.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  songwriter  meanwhile  grew  rapidly. 

In  1875  Tosti  made  his  first  visit  to  London, 
and  after  this  returned  every  year  to  the  city, 
where  he  became  ver)  popular  in  fashionable  cir- 
cles. In  1880  he  decided  to  settle  in  London  per- 
manently, and,  also  in  1880,  Queen  Victoria 
appointed  him  teacher  of  singing  to  the  royal 
family.  He  gave  lessons  to  Princess  (later  Queen) 
Alexandra,  and  sang  duets  with  Queen  Victoria. 
In  1894  he  became  teacher  of  singing  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  and  many  famous  singers 
were  his  pupils. 

His  popularit)  as  a  songwriter  rested  mainly  on 
his  English  ballads,  much  used  in  drawing- 
rooms.  The  most  famous.  Goodbye,  with  lyrics  by 
George  Whyte-Melville  [q.v.],  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  genre: 

What  are  we  waiting  for?  Oh,  my  heart! 

Kiss  me  straight  on  the  brows!  .And  part! 

.Again!  Again!  my  heart!  my  heart! 

What  are  we  waiting  for,  you  and  I? 

A  pleading  look — a  stifled  cr\'. 

Goodbye,  for  ever!  Goodbye,  for  ever! 

Goodbye,  Goodbye,  Goodbye. 

(verse  3) 
Other  popular  English  ballads  included  Parted, 
with  words  by  F.  E.  Weatherly,  the  librettist  for 
many  of  Tosti's  songs.  Mother,  Forever,  Beatity  's 
Eyes,  At  Vespers,  Aly  Dreams,  and  That  Day.  He 
also  continued  to  write  Italian  songs,  including 
fifteen  duets,  Canti  populari  abritzzesi.  His  later 
songs,  Mattitiata  and  Sereuata,  were  particularly 
successful.  Of  his  French  songs,  Ninon,  Chanson 
deTadieu,  and  Pottr  tin  baiser  were  all  great  favour- 
ites in  England. 

He  was  appointed  KCVO  in  1908.  Homesick 
for  Italy,  he  returned  there  in  19 13,  and  he  died 
in  Rome  2  December  191 6. 

[The  Times,  4  December  19 16;  Harold  Simpson,.-/  Cen- 
luT)' of  Ballads  1810-igio,  1910;  E.  A.  Wdrk),  Trances  co 
Paolo  Tosti,  1947;  .Michael  Turner,  '/'he  Parlour  Song 
Book,  1972;  Keith  Horner  in  The  Sew  Groie Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  ed.  Stanley  Sadie,  1980.] 

Annk  Hakfr 

TOWNESEND,  William  (d.  1739),  mason  and 
architect,  was  the  son  of  John  Tovvnesend  {d. 
1726),  a  mason  of  Oxford,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Morrell.  I  lis  brothers,  George  (</.  1719)  and  John 
(d.  1742),  were  also  masons,  the  former  practising 
in  the  Bristol  area  and  the  latter  in  London;  but 
William,  the  most  successful  member  of  the 
family,  remained  in  Oxford  and  became  the  lead- 
ing master  mason  in  the  town  during  a  particu- 
larly active  phase  in  its  architectural  histor). 
Alongside  its  other  main  protagonists,  the  ama- 
teur architects  Dr  Henr)  Aldrich  of  Christ 
Church  and  Dr  (leorge  Clarke  of  AH  Souls 
Iqq.v.J,  and  the  professional  Nicholas  I  lawks- 
moor  |q.v.|,  he  was  a  prominent  tigine  in  this 
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development;  and  the  statement  of  the  anti- 
quarian Thomas  Hearne  [q.v.]  in  1720,  that  he 
'hath  a  hand  in  all  the  Buildings  of  Oxford,  and 
gets  a  vast  deal  of  Money  that  way',  was  no  exag- 
geration. His  first  major  undertakings  were  the 
erection  of  Peckwater  quadrangle  at  Christ 
Church  to  the  design  of  Aldrich  (1706-14)  and 
the  fellows'  building  and  cloister  at  Corpus 
Christi  College  (1706-12);  and  from  then  on 
until  his  death,  occasionally  working  in  partner- 
ship with  another  Oxford  mason,  Bartholomew 
Peisley  {d.  1727),  he  was  invohed  in  virtually 
every  significant  building  project  in  the  univer- 
sity. He  also  worked  elsewhere  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, notably  at  Radley  Hall,  Berkshire 
(1721-5),  and  as  a  contractor  at  Blenheim  Palace 
(1720-39),  while  other  aspects  of  his  business 
were  quarry -working  and  the  production  of 
funerarv'  monuments. 

In  the  building  accounts  of  the  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Townesend  is  referred  to  as  'archi- 
tecto'  whereas  his  father,  who  had  worked  there 
previously,  was  described  as  'lapicidae',  a  distinc- 
tion which  reflects  the  fact  that,  like  others  of  his 
kind,  he  was  certainly  able  to  design  as  well  as  to 
build;  but  the  extent  to  which  he  did  so  unaided  is 
not  entirely  clear,  many  of  the  projects  in  Oxford 
at  this  time  evidently  being  the  work  of  more  than 
one  mind.  In  two  cases  where  he  executed 
designs  by  Ilawksmoor,  the  Clarendon  Building 
(1712-15)  and  the  north  quadrangle  of  All  Souls 
(1716-35),  he  had  submitted  alternative  pro- 
posals himself;  and  at  Christ  Church  library 
(1717-38)  he  acted  as  Clarke's  architectural 
amanuensis,  drawing  out  his  designs  as  well  as 
executing  them.  More  complicated  was  the  situ- 
ation at  Queen's,  where  designs  for  the  front 
quad  were  prepared  by  I  lawksmoor,  but  the 
scheme  executed  by  Townesend  (17 10-21) 
appears  to  have  been  almost  entirely  the  joint 
work  of  himself  and  Clarke;  while  for  the  new 
building  at  .Magdalen,  the  original  design  by 
Edward  Iloldsworth  [q.v.j  was  revised  by 
Townesend  in  1 73 1  under  Clarke's  direction. 

In  these  circumstances  'Townesend's  own 
architectural  identity  is  not  very  clearly  defined. 
His  predominant  mode,  in  the  Clarendon  Build- 
ing and  All  Souls  designs  and  at  Queen's,  as  well 
as  in  other  works,  such  as  the  Christ  Church  but- 
tery (1722)  and  his  Durham  quadrangle  range  at 
Trinity  College  (1728),  was  a  simplified  version 
of  the  baroque  of  Ilawksmoor  and  Sir  John  Van- 
brugh  [q.v.];  but  the  fellows'  building  at  Corpus 
Christi  College,  of  which  he  may  have  been  the 
designer  as  well  as  the  builder,  was  close  to  the 
proto-Palladian  manner  of  the  Peckwater 
quadrangle,  while  his  Radcliffe  quadrangle  at 
University  College  (17 17- 19) — again  devised 
under  Clarke's  direcfion — and  his  additions  at 
Oriel  College  (1719-20)  were  faithful  copies  of 
the  traditional  Jacobean  style  of  the  adjoining 


buildings,  the  former  including  a  skilfully 
executed  Gothic  vault. 

In  1688  'Townesend  married  .Anne,  daughter 
of  Henry  Brian,  gentleman,  of  \V  itney:  they  had  at 
least  eight  children  but  only  a  son  John  and  a 
daughter  sunived  their  father,  the  former  carry- 
ing on  the  business.  William  Townesend  was 
buried  at  St  Giles  church,  Oxford,  22  September 
1739- 

I H .  .\  1 .  CoMn,  .-i  Biographical  Diclionarf  of  British .  4  rchi- 
lects  1600-1840,  1978,  and  L'uhiiill  Oxford,  1983; 
Rupert  Gunnis,  Dictionary'  of  British  Sculptors  ibbo- 
1851,  1953;  W.  G.  Hiscock,  'William  Townesend, 
Mason  and  .Architect  of  Oxford',  Architectural  Raiew, 
October  1945.1  Peter  Leach 

TOWNSEND,  Charles  Harrison  (i 851-1928), 
architect,  was  born  13  May  1851  in  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  the  son  of  Jackson  Townsend,  solicitor, 
and  his  wife  Pauline,  the  daughter  of  Felix 
Yaniewicz,  a  well-know  n  Polish  violinist.  I  le  had 
five  brothers  and  one  sister.  I  le  was  educated  at 
Birkenhead  School.  From  1867  to  1872  he  was 
articled  to  the  architect  \\  alter  Scott  of  Liverpool. 
From  1873  to  1875  he  was  a  draughtsman  in  the 
office  of  Charles  Barry,  and  in  1875  he  joined 
E.  R.  Robson's  office  at  the  recently  formed  Lon- 
don School  Board.  Also  in  1875  Townsend  made 
his  first  tour  to  the  Continent;  throughout  his  life 
he  made  regular  visits  to  Europe,  especially  to 
northern  Italy,  where  he  de\eloped  a  lifelong 
interest  in  architectural  mosaics. 

In  1877  he  started  practice  on  his  own  in  Lon- 
don, and  between  1884  and  1886  was  in  partner- 
ship with  T.  Lewis  Banks.  \\  hen  the  partnership 
was  dissolved  he  moved  his  office  to  Cireat 
George  Street,  \\  estminster,  where  it  remained 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1888  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  .Architects, 
and  also  the  .Art  \\  orkers'  Guild,  of  which  he  was 
to  be  an  enthusiastic  and  de\oted  member,  and 
which  provided  his  main  circle  of  friends;  he  was 
elected  master  of  the  guild  for  the  year  1903. 

Until  1892  Townsend's  practice  was  made  up 
of  minor  domestic  and  ecclesiastical  w  ork,  but  in 
that  year  he  w  on  the  competition  for  the  design  of 
the  Bishopsgate  Institute,  the  first  of  the  three 
outstanding  public  buildings  that  were  to  make 
his  reputation.  In  1897  he  was  commissioned  to 
design  the  \\  hitechapel  Art  Gallery  and  the  Hor- 
niman  .Museum  in  south  London,  both  of  which 
were  completed  in  1901.  These  were  exception- 
ally original  buildings,  and  belonged  to  no  recog- 
nizable architectural  tradition.  Writing  in  1900, 
the  German  architect  and  critic  Hermann  Muth- 
esius  identified  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
developments  in  European  architecture  the  tend- 
ency of  certain  British  architects  towards  what  he 
described  as  a  'modern'  style,  which  referred  to 
no  tradition,  and  created  a  new  architectural 
language  of  space  and  ma.ss.  Foremost  amongst 
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the  representatives  of  this  new  school  he  placed 
Townsend,  describing  him,  with  Charles  Voysey 
[q.v.],  as  'the  prophets  of  the  new  st\le'. 

Although  the  unquestionable  and  striking  ori- 
ginality, particularly  of  the  last  two  buildings, 
made  this  a  valid  assessment  in  1900,  Townsend 
never  again  produced  anything  of  equal  quality. 
After  I  go  I  his  practice  was  limited  to  relatively 
uninteresting  private  houses  in  southern  Eng- 
land. Why  he  did  not  sustain  the  promise  of  the 
works  of  the  1 890s  is  not  clear,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly connected  w  ith  the  change  to  a  much  more 
conser\ative  and  less  experimental  architectural 
climate  in  Britain  in  the  1900s,  when  there  was  a 
revival  of  baroque  and  French  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture; it  may  also  be  to  do  with  Townsend's  own 
equivocal  and  confused  attitude  towards  the  value 
of  architectural  traditions. 

In  19 1 5  Townsend  was  appointed  assistant 
director  of  the  London  county  council's  civic  sur- 
vey, a  scheme  to  employ  architects  deprived  of 
work  by  the  war  in  the  collection  of  social  and 
physical  data  on  the  structure  of  the  cit}'.  In  19 17 
he  was  employed  as  a  Royal  Naval  Volunteer 
Reser\e  lieutenant  in  Avonmouth  on  the  dazzle- 
painting  of  ships.  In  1 91 8  he  virtually  ceased  to 
practise,  and  in  the  early  1920s  moved  to  live  with 
his  sister  in  Northwood,  Middlesex,  where  he 
died  26  December  1928.  He  never  married  and 
had  no  children.  He  is  said  to  have  been  convivial, 
widely  knowledgeable,  with  a  fertile  imagination 
and  a  w  himsical  sense  of  humour.  I  lis  most  reg- 
ular companions  were  artists,  several  of  whom, 
such  as  Walter  Crane,  Sir  George  Frampton 
[qq.v.],  and  Robert  Anning  Bell  collaborated  with 
him  on  his  buildings. 

(Alastair  Ser\ice,  'Charles  Harrison  Townsend', 
Edwartiian  Architecture  and  lis  Origins,  1975,  pp.  162-82; 
British  Architectural  Library.)  Adrian  Forty 

TOZER,  Henry  Fanshawe  (1829-19 16),  travel- 
ler, geographer,  and  classical  scholar,  w  as  born  in 
Plymouth  18  .May  1829,  the  only  son  (there  was 
also  a  daughter)  of  Captain  Aaron  Tozer,  RN, 
and  his  wife  .Man,  I  lutton  of  Lincoln.  I  Ic  was 
educated  at  Winchester  and  at  University  and 
Exeter  (Colleges,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a 
second  class  in  literae  liumuuiores  in  1830.  Elected 
a  fellow  of  Exeter  in  1850,  he  was  ordained  (dea- 
con in  1852  and  priest  in  1853)  and  remained  a 
fellow  (from  1893  honorarx  fellow)  until  his 
death,  save  for  the  period  from  1868,  when  he 
vacated  his  fellowship  on  his  marriage,  until 
1882,  when  the  pa.ssing  of  the  statutes  of  the 
second  university  commissioners  enabled  him  to 
be  readmitted  as  a  fellow. 

A  versatile  and  hardy  traveller,  his  earliest 
journey  was  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  prelude  to  an 
extended  and  detailed  tour  o(  (ireecc  as  far  as 
'I*hessaly.  Iherealier  he  made  regular  journeys  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  some  of  which  formed  the 


subject  of  two  of  his  major  travel  books,  Researches 
in  the  Highlands  of  Turkey  (2  vols.,  1869)  and  Tur- 
kish Armenia  and  Eastern  Asia  Minor  (1881).  The 
first  of  these  described  two  arduous  journeys 
from  Constantinople  via  Salonika  (taking  in 
Mount  Athos,  which  he  climbed)  across  the  Scar- 
dus  and  Bertiscus  ranges,  then  further  north  into 
Montenegro  and  across  the  Mirdita  country'  of 
central  Albania;  while  the  second  described  a 
journey  from  Samsun  across  the  Anatolian  pla- 
teau, through  Cappadocia,  past  Lake  Van  to 
Erzerum,  and  so  back  to  'Trebizond,  the  latter 
stretch  roughly  across  the  route  taken  by  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  I'en  Thousand.  On  these  travels 
Tozer  was  usually  accompanied  by  'T.  M. 
Crowder,  bursar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
whose  sixteen  volumes  of  closely  written  journals, 
recording  these  and  many  other  travels,  are  pre- 
sened  in  the  college  libran,'. 

Tozer  travelled  after  the  pioneer  journeys  of 
W.  M.  Leake  [q.v.]  in  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
and  W.  J.  Hamilton  [q.v.]  in  Asia  Minor  had 
opened  up  these  countries  to  archaeologists,  and 
his  main  interest  was  not  in  the  discover}'  of 
archaeological  material  but  in  physical  and 
human  geography.  In  Greece  especially  he 
absorbed  much  local  folklore,  and  all  his  life  he 
continued  to  write  articles  on  modern  Greek 
legends  and  folk-songs  and  allied  topics.  He  was 
also  deeply  interested  in  Byzantine  histor\'  and 
literature,  and  one  of  his  lasting  achievements 
was  to  re-edit  the  massive /i  His  tori'  of  Greece  (7 
vols.,  1877)  of  George  P'inlay  [q.v.].  'This  was  a 
task  of  considerable  complexity-  and  'Tozer's  edi- 
tion remains  the  standard  one.  'The  geographers 
were,  however,  never  far  from  his  thoughts,  and 
in  1893  he  produced  his  admirable  Selections  from 
Slraho,  still  the  most  sympathetic  introduction  to 
Strabo,  to  be  followed  in  1897  hy  A  History  of 
Ancient  Geography,  which  remains  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  best,  handbook  on  both  ancient  geogra- 
phy and  geographical  writers,  Cireek  and  Latin, 
down  to  the  end  of  the  western  Empire.  This  is  in 
a  way  a  companion  volume,  in  its  emphasis  on  the 
geographers,  to  his  much  earlier  book,  Lectures  on 
the  Geography  of  Greece,  based  on  lectures  given  in 
Oxford  in  1872  (1873).  His  later  travels  in  the 
Aegean  formed  the  subject  of  his  delightful  The 
Islands  of  the  Aegean  (1890). 

In  addition  to  this  intensive  work  on  his  espe- 
cial subjects,  and  those,  like  the  study  of  modern 
Greek,  oi  which  he  knew  the  language  and  tra- 
ditions ver>'  well,  and  which  arose  naturally  out  of 
his  other  activities,  Tozer  had  an  abiding  love  for 
Dante,  and  published  both  an  elegant  three- 
volume  commenlar\  on  the  Divina  (junniedia 
(1901)  and  a  prose  translation  of  tlie  poem 
(1904). 

Tozer's  writings  are  invariably  simple  in  style 
and  straightforward  in  substance,  but  he  had  a 
direct  appreciation  orianilscape,  which  carries  its 
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own  charm,  and,  like  his  friend  Edward  Lear 
[q.v.],  a  sharp  eye  for  human  foibles  and  vanities 
revealed  by  the  activities  of  local  officials  in  the 
Turkish  provinces.  His  main  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  ancient  geography  lay  in  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  relevant  topography 
over  a  wide  area,  combined  with  a  natural  appre- 
ciation of  the  writings  of  the  geographers  them- 
selves, especially  Strabo.  His  eminence  in  his 
field  was  signalled  by  his  inclusion  in  the  original 
list  of  fellows  of  the  British  Academy  in  1903.  In 
the  Oxford  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centur> ,  parochial,  preoccupied  with  spiritual  and 
philosophical  problems,  the  Oxford  of  Benjamin 
Jowett,  Walter  Pater,  and  iMark  Pattison  [qq.v.], 
his  interests  and  experiences  must  have  set  him 
apart;  he  rarely  figures  in  the  histories  and  bio- 
graphies centred  on  the  life  of  the  university . 

In  1868  Tozer  married  Augusta  Henrietta, 
daughter  of  1 1.  D.  C.  Satow  of  Upper  Clapton. 
There  were  no  children  of  the  marriage.  Tozer 
died  2  June  19 16  in  Oxford. 

[7 he  Times,  3  June  1916;  W.  VV.  Jackson  in  Pruceedingi  of 
the  British  Academy,  vol.  vii,  1 9 1 7/ 1 8;  Register  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  1894;  L.  R.  VnrntW,  Bibliography  oj  the 
Fellows  and  Tutors  of  Exeter  College  Oxford  in  recent  times, 
privately  published,  1914;  T.  M.  Crowder's  Journals, 
MSS  CCC  453-5,  Corpus  Christi  College  librar\, 
Oxford.)  P.  M.  Fr.^sf.r 

TRAHERNE,  Thomas  (i637?-i674),  poet  and 
devotional  writer,  was  born  in  I  lerefordshire 
f.1637.  His  father,  according  to  .Anthony  Wood, 
was  a  shoemaker  of  Hereford,  but  nothing  further 
is  known  of  his  parents,  or  of  the  date  and  place  of 
his  birth.  He  had  a  younger  brother,  Philip 
(i 640-1 723),  who  was  chaplain  to  the  Levant 
Company  in  Smyrna,  and  subsequently  minister 
of  Wimborne  Minster.  The  earliest  record  of 
Thomas  is  of  his  admission  as  a  commoner  at 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  on  i  March  1653;  he 
matriculated  on  2  April  1653,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  B.A  on  13  October  1656,  created 
MA  on  6  November  1 66 1 ,  and  admitted  BD  on 
II  December  1669. 

Traherne  must  have  conformed  to  the 
reUgious  requirements  of  the  Commonwealth. 
On  30  December  1657  he  was  admitted  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  approbation  of  public 
preachers  to  the  rector\  of  Credenhill  in  I  lere- 
fordshire, with  supporting  certificates  from  some 
of  the  leading  Herefordshire  Presbyterian  clergy. 
At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  sought  episcopal 
ordination  long  before  there  was  any  obligation 
on  him  to  do  so;  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
priest  by  Robert  Skinner  [q.v.),  bishop  of  Oxford, 
in  Launton  on  20  October  1660.  Although  Tra- 
herne held  the  living  of  Credenhill  until  his  death 
in  1674,  it  is  not  clear  for  how  long  he  actually 
acted  as  minister  there.  He  probably  kept  a 
further  period  of  residence  at  Oxford  in  the 
1 660s,  and  at  an  unknown  date  became  domestic 


chaplain  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgeman  [q.v.),  lord 
keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  was  living  in  Bridge- 
man's  house  at  Teddington  some  months  before 
Bridgeman's  death  on  25  June  1674,  and 
remained  with  Bridgeman's  widow  until  his  own 
death  later  in  the  same  year.  He  may  have  acted  as 
minister  of  Teddington,  but  was  not  its  incum- 
bent. 

Traherne  published  only  one  work  during  his 
lifetime,  the  polemical  Roman  Forgeries  (1673); 
another  work.  Christian  Ethicks  (1675),  entered  in 
the  Stationers'  Registers  shortly  before  his  death, 
was  published  posthumously.  These  works  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  widely  read,  and  his  reputation 
as  an  author  now  rests  on  his  Thanksgivings,  pub- 
lished as  A  Serious  and  Pathetical  Contemplation  Of 
the  Mercies  of  God  in  1699  'at  the  request  of  a 
Friend  of  the  .\uthors',  who  was  perhaps  the 
devotional  writer  Susanna  Hopton  [q.v.);  and  on 
a  number  of  manuscript  works  which  have 
become  known,  in  a  remarkable  series  of  dis- 
coveries, in  the  course  of  the  twentieth  centun. . 
Two  manuscripts,  containing  poems  and  the 
prose  Centuries,  were  purchased  by  W .  T.  Brooke 
for  a  few  pence  from  two  London  book-barrows 
in  the  winter  of  1896-7,  and  were  identified  as 
Traherne's  by  Bertram  Dobell  [q.v.).  Sub- 
sequently another  volume  of  poems,  several  note- 
books, and  a  book  of  liturgical  devotions  were 
discovered;  in  1964  the  discover)  of  a  manuscript 
o{ Select  Meditations  was  announced;  and  in  1982 
a  large  manuscript  entitled  Commentaries  of 
Ileaien,  which  had  been  rescued  from  a  burning 
rubbish  tip  in  south  Lancashire  about  1967,  was 
identified  as  Traherne's. 

In  these  works  Traherne  expresses  his  vision  of 
the  felicitv  for  which  mankind  was  created.  This 
is  powerfulh  represented  through  the  imager)  of 
Eden  and  of  childhood,  but  also  through  a  lively 
interest  in  the  diversit)  of  human  experience,  in 
contemporan  scientific  discoveries,  and  in  Res- 
toration political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  all  of 
which  Traherne  seeks  to  relate,  often  in  an 
ingenious  and  idiosyncratic  way,  to  'GOD, 
Angels  and  Men'.  His  finest  and  most  original 
writing  is  usually  to  be  found  in  his  prose,  rather 
than  his  poems. 

'The  few  contemporar)  references  to  Traherne 
which  sunive  all  speak  highly  both  of  his  learning 
and  of  his  character.  'Thomas  Good  [q.v.),  master 
of  Balliol,  thought  him  'one  of  the  most  pious 
ingenious  men  that  ever  I  was  acquainted  with', 
while  to  the  anonymous  friend  who  wrote  a  pre- 
face to  A  Serious  and  Pathetical  Contemplation,  he 
was  'a  man  of  a  cheerful  and  sprightly  Temper . . . 
ver\'  affable  and  pleasant  in  his  Conversation', 
although  he  was  so  full  of  his  vision  of  God's  love 
and  man's  felicit)  that  'those  that  would  converse 
with  him,  were  forced  to  endure  some  discourse 
upon  these  subjects,  whether  they  had  any  sense 
of  Religion,  or  not.' 
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As  far  as  we  know,  Traherne  never  married; 
according  to  \\  ood,  he  led  'a  single  and  a  devout 
life'.  He  died  in  the  Bridgemans'  house  in  Tedd- 
ington,  where  he  made  his  nuncupative  will  on  or 
about  27  September  1674,  leaving  all  his  books 
and  his  best  hat  to  his  brother  Philip.  The  exact 
date  of  Traherne's  death  is  not  known,  but  he  was 
buried  in  Teddington  10  October  1674  under  the 
reading-desk  in  the  church. 

[.Anthony  Wood,  Athaiae  O.xvnienses,  ed.  Philip  Bliss, 
1813-20;  H.  .\1.  .Margoliouth,  introduction  to  Thomas 
Traherne,  Centuries,  Poetiis.  and  Thanksgivings,  1958; 
Richard  D.Jordan  in  \otes  andQiieries,  vol.  ccxv\,  1980, 
pp.  34i-5;JuliaJ.  Smith  in  Soles  andQiieries,  vol.  ccxxxi, 
1986,  pp.  25-3 1 ;  J.  .\I.  Osborn  in  Times  Lilerarf  Supple- 
ment, 8  October  1964,  p.  928;  Elliot  Rose,  ibid.,  19 
.March  1982,  p.  324;  Hilton  Kelliher,  ibid.,  14  Sep- 
tember 1984,  p.  1038;  Oxford  Universitv  archives; 
ecclesiastical  and  probate  records.]         Julia  J.  S.vuth 

TRAPNEL,  Anna  {fl.  1 642-1 660),  prophet,  was 
born  in  Poplar,  Stepney,  the  daughter  of  William 
Trapnel,  shipwright,  and  a  'godly'  mother.  After 
visiting  different  Puritan  congregations  in  her 
teens,  and  undergoing  several  spiritual  trials,  she 
had  a  revelation  on  i  Januar\  1642,  in  the  Baptist 
church  of  John  Simpson  [q.v]  in  Aldgate,  Lon- 
don. She  joined  this  congregation  in  1650  and 
became  a  Fifth  Monarchist  in  1652.  Her  first 
pamphlet,  Strange  and  Wonderful  Newes  from 
Whitehall  ( 1 654),  chronicles  the  twelve-day  trance 
into  which  she  fell  on  7  Januar\'  1654,  when 
she  went  with  Vavasor  Powell  [q.v.]  to  WTiite- 
hall,  where  he  was  questioned  for  subversive 
preaching.  Large  audiences  gathered  to  hear  the 
verse  prophecies  which  she  uttered  from  her  bed 
in  Mr  Roberts's  lodgings  nearby,  swallowing 
occasionally  \tT\  little  toast  in  small  Bear'.  The 
Cry  of  a  Stone  (1654)  also  records  these  events. 
Her  words  were  written  down  by  recorders, 
whom  she  sometimes  exhorted  to  write  faster  to 
keep  pace  with  her.  As  well  as  prophesying  the 
triumph  of  'the  Saints'  and  the  destruction  of 
their  enemies,  Anna  also  declared  God's  dis- 
pleasure at  Oliver  Cromwell's  being  made  lord 
protector  on  16  December  1653.  For  example, 
she  asserted:  'If  he  were  not  (speaking  of  the  Lord 
Cromwell)  backsliden,  he  would  be  ashamed  of 
his  great  pomp  and  revenue,  whiles  the  poore  are 
ready  to  star\e.'  Thus  (in  the  role  of  God's  vessel) 
Anna  Trapnel  made  public,  political  criticisms 
alongside  her  spiritual  predictions.  People  who 
came  to  listen  to  her  included  Colonel  William 
Sydenham  [q.v.|  of  the  council  of  state  and  Tho- 
mas .Allen,  later  lord  mayor  of  London.  After  this, 
God  and  the  I'ifth  .Monarchists  sent  her  to  (Corn- 
wall to  preach,  until  she  was  arrested  on  23 
March  1654,  and  imprisoned  in  Plymouth,  then 
Port.smouth,  and  finally  Bridewell  in  London, 
accused  of  witchcraft,  madness,  and  whoredom. 
Friends  gave  her  much  support  in  Bridewell, 
assuring  the  jailer  that  'this  our  sister  is  no  vaga- 


bond, its  well  known  by  many  in  the  City,  her  civil 
manner  of  life  from  a  child.'  During  her 
imprisonment, /I  Legacy  for  Saints  was  published 
by  her  congregation,  All-Hallows  the  Great, 
London,  describing  her  conversion.  Details  of 
her  Cornwall  experiences  appeared  in  Anna 
Trapnel's  Report  and  Plea  (1654).  Her  high  public 
profile,  and  her  talent  for  talking  her  way  out  of 
tight  corners,  seem  to  have  led  to  her  release  on 
26  July.  In  1656  she  revisited  Cornwall  and,  from 
August  1657  to  mid- 1 658,  she  fell  into  another 
trance,  avoiding  further  arrest.  Her  utterances, 
including  condemnation  of  the  Quakers  as  well  as 
politicians,  were  recorded  in  A  Voice  for  the  King  of 
Saints  (1658)  and  an  untitled  folio  volume  (1659) 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Libran, .  Anna  was  referred 
to  and  criticized  in  a  number  of  publications  until 
1660.  Unmarried  and  sustained  by  her  'sisters', 
Anna  asserted  the  importance  of  'handmaids'  to 
Christ,  and  the  unimportance  of  worldly  know- 
ledge; and  blamed  both  Eve  and  Adam  for  the 
Fall.  She  demonstrated  that  some  women  could 
make  their  voices  heard  on  political  as  well  as 
spiritual  matters  during  the  Interregnum. 

[C.  Burrage,  'Anna  Trapnel's  Prophecies',  English  His- 
torical Reviem,  vol.  x.\-\i,  191 1,  pp.  526-35;  Mercurius 
Politiciis,  no.  312,  29  May-5  June  1656;  The  Public  Intel- 
ligencer,no.  13,24-31  December  iG^^;  Sacral  Proceed- 
ings, no.  225,  i2-i9januar\  1654.]      Valf.rie  Drake 

TREFFRY,  Joseph  Thomas  (i  782-1 850), 
industrialist,  was  baptized  i  May  1782,  the  eldest 
child  in  the  family  of  one  son  and  two  daughters 
of  Joseph  Austen  of  Plymouth,  brewer  and  mayor, 
and  his  wife  Susanna,  daugher  of  William  Esco 
Treffrv'  of  Place,  Fowey,  Cornwall.  She  and  her 
sister  inherited  the  Treffrv  estates  in  Cornwall 
from  their  brother  in  1779,  and  after  her  hus- 
band's death  in  1 786  she  lived  in  the  family  home, 
Place,  at  Fowey.  Her  son  changed  his  name  to 
Treffry  in  1838.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early 
education.  He  was  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford, 
from  1 80 1  to  1804  and  left  without  graduating. 

From  then  on  he  lived  at  Place,  assisting  his 
mother,  who  lived  until  1842,  in  running  her 
propert> .  I  lis  attention  was  first  concentrated  on 
its  agricultural  produce,  remunerative  because  of 
high  wartime  prices,  on  making  lime,  and  on 
planting  trees.  I  le  entered  forcefully  into  local 
politics,  strengthening  his  position  in  the  town  by 
the  purchase  of  properties  there  and  allying  with 
the  enemies  ol  the  unrelbrmed  municipal  corpor- 
ation of  Fowey.  Though  he  appeared  a  fierv  radi- 
cal, his  politics  were  individual,  never  doctrinaire, 
and  after  181 5  his  interests  shifted  towards 
industrial  activities.  I  le  was  high  sheriff  of  the 
county  in  1838-9. 

I  le  took  a  leading  part  in  the  development  of 
copper  mining  round  I'owey  and  St  Austell.  His 
chief  undertaking,  lowey  (Consols,  became  for  a 
time  the  .second  largest  producer  in  Cornwall.  I  le 
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built  and  owned  ships  to  handle  his  business  and 
made  a  quay  at  Fowey,  but  the  port  remained 
inadequate,  and  he  turned  instead  to  the  creation 
of  an  entirely  new  port  at  Par,  opened  in  1 833,  the 
most  spacious  port  between  Plymouth  and  Fal- 
mouth. In  1 836  he  bought  the  pier  and  harbour  at 
Newquay  on  the  north  coast,  convenient  for  ship- 
ping the  lead  and  stone  that  were  being  worked 
inland.  The  canal  and  railways  sening  Par  and 
Newquay  acquired  an  additional  importance  w  ith 
the  growth  of  the  working  of  china  clay  in  the 
moorland  between  them.  Cornwall  was  not  then 
connected  with  the  main  railway  system  of  Eng- 
land. Treffr)  appreciated  that  the  county  needed 
a  trunk  line  through  it.  From  1844  to  1846  he  was 
chairman  of  the  provisional  committee  formed  to 
build  one,  and  he  presided  over  the  board  of  the 
Cornwall  Railway  in  1846-50. 

At  home  he  did  much  to  repair  Place,  a  notable 
fifteenth-century  house  that  had  become  partly 
ruined.  He  had  antiquarian  interests  and  corres- 
ponded with  Daniel  Lysons  [q.v.]  in  1812-15.  He 
was  his  own  architect,  consistently  maintaining 
the  original  style  of  the  building.  In  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  he  suffered  serious  illness.  When 
Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert  \  isited  Place  in 
September  1846  he  was  too  ill  to  receive  them. 
He  died  at  Place,  unmarried,  29  January  1850, 
leaving  property  valued  at  £1 18,749. 
(Autobiographical  memoir,  Cornwall  Record  Office, 
DDX/TF/996/ 1 ;  diaries  of  William  Pease,  ibid., 
DDX/TF/715/1-12;  Lysons  correspondence,  British 
Librarv,  Add.  MS  9416,  if.  32-3, 37;].  Keast,  The  King 
ofMid-Coniwair:  the  Life  of  Joseph  Thomas  'frejjr}'(ij82- 
1850),  1982;  .\.  Rideout,  I'he  Tre/fy  Family,  1984;  A.  L. 
Rowse,  I  he  Little  Land  of  Cornwall,  1986.] 

Jack  Simmons 

TRESWELL,  Ralph  (r.  1540-16 16/ 17),  painter- 
stainer  and  surveyor,  was  the  son  of  Robert 
Treswell  alias  Baker  of  St  Albans  and  his  wife 
Margaret  Langley.  His  date  of  birth  is  not  known, 
but  the  first  reference  to  him  at  work  is  1567-8, 
and  he  may  therefore  have  been  born  around 
1540.  He  was  by  trade  a  painter-stainer,  a  craft 
which  in  1581  included  face  painters,  historv 
painters,  arms  (heraldic)  painters  and  house 
painters;  Freswell  was  probably  an  arms  painter, 
for  he  painted  streamers  and  banners  for  several 
City  companies.  He  must  have  become  a  fairly 
senior  member  of  his  own  company,  since  he  was 
one  of  the  receiving  trustees  of  Painter-Stainers' 
Hall  in  1580,  and  one  of  those  releasing  the  hall 
to  others  in  1605. 

From  at  least  1580  Treswell  was  also  drawing 
pictorial  surveys,  all  of  rural  estates.  These 
included  estates  in  Northamptonshire  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  [q.v.],  and  lands  of  City  insti- 
tutions such  as  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
Christ's  Hospital  (of  which  he  was  a  governor 
from  1603/4  to  his  death),  and  the  Brewers', 
Clothworkers',  and  Leathersellers'  Companies. 


Other  clients  for  single  surv  eys  included  Magda- 
len College  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  From  at 
least  1 607  he  also  drew  up  plans  of  properties  in 
London  to  accompany  leases  of  Christ's  Hospital. 
In  1610-1 1  the  liospital,  and  in  1612  the  Cloth- 
workers'  Company,  decided  to  obtain  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  their  London  estates.  Both 
these  surveys  have  survived,  and  they  provide  an 
important  and  unique  view  of  housing  conditions 
in  London  before  the  great  fire  of  1666. 

Treswell,  like  other  heraldic  painters,  trans- 
ferred his  skills  to  map-making  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  estate  plans  in  the  vigor- 
ous propertv  market  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  and  the  Reformation.  Being  in  Lon- 
don, he  could  exploit  both  the  court  and  the  mer- 
chant communitv  as  patrons,  and  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  new  developments  in  surv  ey- 
ing in  the  published  works  of  Leonard  and  Tho- 
mas Digges  [qq.v.]  and  others.  He  thus  became 
one  of  the  first  modern  land  surv  eyors. 

From  1583  he  took  part  in  the  administration 
of  Aldersgate  ward  in  the  City  of  London,  where 
he  lived;  from  1606  he  was  the  ward's  senior 
common  councilman.  He  married  three  times. 
His  first  wife  was  Cicely  Cresley,  by  w hom  he  had 
three  sons:  Robert,  who  became  Somerset  herald 
in  1597,  Ralph  (also  a  surveyor),  and  Christo- 
pher. His  second  v\ ife  was  Anne  Kentish,  and  his 
third  Elizabeth  Bachelor.  He  died  intestate 
between  July  1616  and  March  1617. 
(J.  Schofield,  The  Lundun  Surveys  of  Ralph  Treswell, 
London  Topographical  Societv  Publication  135,  1987.] 

John  Schofifld 

TREVETHIN,  third  Baron  (1880-1971),  law- 
yer. (See  I-AWRENCE,  GEOFFREY.] 

TREVOR,  John  (185 5- 1930),  religious  leader, 
was  bom  7  October  1855  in  Liverpool,  the 
younger  child  and  only  son  of  Frederick  Francis 
Trevor,  linen-draper,  and  his  wife  Harriet, 
daughter  of  John  Cripps  of  Wisbech,  a  local 
shop-owner.  By  the  time  he  was  nine  both 
parents  had  died,  and  Trevor  and  his  sister  were 
brought  up  in  Wisbech  by  their  maternal  grand- 
parents. 

In  1870  Trevor  left  boarding-school  and  was 
articled  to  a  Norwich  architect  for  five  years. 
Owing  to  lingering  physical  and  mental 
depression,  he  travelled  to  AustraUa  in  1877.  In 
1878  he  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  studied 
for  the  Unitarian  ministrv  at  Meadville  Theologi- 
cal School  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1879  he  returned 
to  England  and  began  studies  at  Manchester  New 
College  in  London.  Disillusioned  by  Unitaria- 
nism's  lack  of  zeal  for  reform,  he  established  an 
architectural  practice  in  Folkestone  in  1880.  In 
1884  he  retired  to  Ballingdon  in  Essex.  Three  years 
later  he  returned  to  .\lanchester  New  College, 
and  in  1 888  he  became  assistant  minister  to  Philip 
Wicksteed  in  Litde  Portland  Street,  London. 
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At  this  Unitarian  chapel  Trevor  had  opportun- 
ities for  studying  social  problems  and  began  to  see 
the  relationship  between  politics  and  religion. 

Trevor  moved  to  Manchester  in  1890  to 
become  minister  of  Upper  Brook  Street  Free 
church.  In  April  1891  he  attended  a  conference 
of  Unitarian  churches  in  London  and  heard  Ben 
Tillett  [q.v.]  deliver  a  harsh  attack  on  how  the 
existing  churches  had  alienated  themselves  from 
the  working  man.  He  was  now  motivated  to  found 
the  first  Labour  church  and  on  4  October  1891 
the  initial  senice  was  held  at  the  Chorlton  town 
hall  in  Manchester.  In  1892  Trevor  founded  a 
monthly  publication  entitled  Labour  Prophet.  In 
1893  he  became  chairman  of  the  movement's 
main  organizing  body,  the  Labour  Church 
Union.  He  also  expressed  his  thoughts  and  ideas 
about  the  Labour  church  movement  in  a  series  of 
tracts.  By  late  1 893  churches  had  arisen  in  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  and  the  movement  spread 
to  Birmingham  and  the  midlands,  south  Wales, 
and  Scotland.  Trevor's  leadership  role  was  fre- 
quendy  weakened  by  personal  tragedy  and  ill- 
nesses, and  he  was  not  suited  to  the  position  of  a 
national  organizer.  This  unwillingness  to  exert 
strong  leadership  was  to  lead  to  an  eventual 
decline  of  the  Labour  churches  by  the  end  of  the 
century. 

Trevor  moved  to  a  farm  at  Horsted  Keynes, 
Sussex,  in  1897.  From  1899  to  1902  he  encour- 
aged young  Labour  church  workers  to  visit  him 
for  informal  religious  training.  This  'school  of 
natural  religion'  met  with  litde  success  and  Tre- 
vor soon  severed  his  formal  ties  with  the  church. 
In  1902  he  lived  for  a  short  period  in  Clerkenwell, 
east  London.  While  there  he  tried  to  form  the 
Labour  Church  Settiement,  a  community  to 
function  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
life  for  the  sur\iving  Labour  churches. 

In  1909  Trevor  moved  to  Hampstead  and  for 
several  years  worked  as  a  professional  photogra- 
pher. In  late  1909  he  aLso  published  a  pamphlet. 
The  One  Life.  'I'his  displayed  his  intense  fascina- 
tion with  sexual  questions  and  his  interest  in 
forming  an  autonomous  group  to  be  modelled 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  Oneida  com- 
munity. 

In  1 88 1  he  married  his  first  cousin,  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Franklin  Stanley  Cripps,  a  small 
shopkeeper  in  Wisbech.  They  had  four  sons,  two 
suniving  to  adulthood.  Following  his  wife's  death 
in  1894,  he  was  married,  in  1895,  to  Annie  Jones 
iiigham  (died  191 9).  They  had  two  daughters. 
Trevor  died  in  London  7  January  1930  and  was 
buried  in  I  lighgate  cemetery. 

(John  Trevor,  My  Qunl  I  or  (ind,  1H97,  I'he  One  Life, 
1909,  ''II1C  Labour  (Church  in  Manchcsicr',  New  h'.ra, 
1892,  and  ''I'hc  Labor  Church:  Religion  of  the  Labor 
Movement*,  Forum,  1H95;  C  H.  Hcrford,  Hnlip  Heim 
Widalted,  1931.)  Darryl  R.  Sychi  k 


TURBERVILLE,  Thomas  {d.  1295),  knight  and 
traitor,  was  probably  the  first  man  in  England  to 
be  executed  for  spying.  His  precise  origins  arc  not 
clear.  It  was  probably  he,  not  a  namesake,  who 
was  a  follower  of  John  Giffard  [q.v.]  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  late  1260s,  and  who  was  rewarded  for 
his  loyalt}-  to  the  Crown  with  a  grant  of  land  in 
Northamptonshire.  There  was  a  strong  tradition 
of  royal  ser\ice  in  the  Turbenille  family:  1  lugh 
de  Turbenille  had  sened  Edward  I  with  distinc- 
tion since  before  his  accession.  Thomas  was  cer- 
tainly a  royal  household  knight  in  1282,  when  he 
took  part  in  the  Welsh  war.  In  1286  he  accompa- 
nied Edward  to  Paris  and  on  to  Gascony.  When 
war  broke  out  between  England  and  France  in 
1294  he  served  with  a  retinue  of  at  least  nine 
knights  in  John  of  Brittany's  expedition  to  Gas- 
cony. Initial  successes  were  considerable.  Tur- 
benille was  part  of  the  force  which  occupied 
Rioms.  In  April  1295,  however,  the  French 
seized  the  town  after  a  riot  among  the  English 
troops.  John  of  Brittany  and  much  of  the  garrison 
fled  by  ship,  but  Turbenille  was  captured  along 
with  a  dozen  other  knights. 

In  August  Turbenille  returned  to  England, 
claiming  that  he  had  escaped  from  prison.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  he  was  in  fact  spying  for  the 
P>ench.  A  messenger  he  had  employed  to  take  a 
letter  to  France  revealed  its  contents  to  the  king. 
In  it  Turbenille  informed  the  provost  of  Paris 
that  Wales  was  now  at  peace.  He  reported  that  the 
Isle  of  Wight  was  not  guarded,  and  that  the  king 
was  to  send  a  powerful  embassy  to  the  German 
king.  Twent)'  ships  were  to  be  sent  with  grain 
supplies  to  Gascony,  and  an  expedition  there  was 
to  be  headed  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster,  Lincoln, 
and  Warwick,  along  with  I  lugh  Despenser  (later 
Earl  of  Winchester,  q.v.).  Turbenille  claimed  to 
have  reached  agreement  with  the  recently 
defeated  Morgan  of  Wales  [q.v.]  that  he  should 
rebel  again  if  the  Scots  would  follow  suit.  I  le 
advised  the  French  to  send  a  powerful  embassy  to 
Scotiand.  The  letter  reveals  that  Turbenille's 
sons  had  been  kept  in  Paris  as  hostages,  and  that 
he  had  been  promised  £100  worth  of  land  as  his 
reward  for  treacher\-. 

The  letter  seems  genuine.  It  is  reasonably  cir- 
cumstantial, and  the  description  of  English  plans 
is  ver>'  plausible,  even  though  Warwick  and  Des- 
penser did  not  sail  lor  CJascony,  and  no  embassy 
as  described  went  to  Cicrmany  in  1295.  It  is 
inconcei\  able  that  Edward  would,  for  propaganda 
purposes,  have  falsely  implicated  one  ol  his  ow  n 
household  knights  in  treason. 

Turberville  was  arrested  on  24  September 
1293,  and  was  tried  promptly,  on  8  October.  The 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Meiich  pronounced  the 
verdict.  The  guilty  man  was  to  be  drawn  on  an  ox 
hide  to  the  gallows,  where  he  was  hanged.  News 
ol  the  event  was  widely  circulated,  as  a  lorm  of 
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war  propaganda,  and  it  was  also  commemorated 
in  a  popular  song  or  poem. 

[H.  R.  Luard  (ed.)  Burlholomaei  de  Colloii,  HistnriaAng- 
licana,  Rolls  Series,  1859;  H.  Rothweli,  The  Chronicle  of 
Walter  of  Guishorough,  Camden  Societ\,  vol.  Ixxxix, 
1957;  J.  G.  Edwards,  'The  Treason  of  Thomas  Tur- 
benille,  1295'  in  R.  VV.  Hunt,  VV.  A.  Pantin,  and  R.  \V. 
Southern  (eds.),  Studies  in  Medieial  Hislorf  presented  to 
F.  M.  Powicke,  1948.I  Michaki,  Pw-.s-nMCH 

TURNER,  Sir  Ralph  Lilley  (1888-1983),  scho- 
lar and  academic  administrator,  was  horn  5 
October  1888  in  Charlton,  London,  the  second 
of  the  three  sons  and  third  of  the  four  children  of 
George  Turner,  schoolmaster,  of  Cambridge, 
and  his  wife  Bertha,  daughter  of  William  Eaden 
Lilley.  He  was  educated  at  the  Perse  School  and 
at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge  (senior  scholar). 
He  obtained  first  classes  in  the  classical  tripos 
(parts  i  and  ii,  1909  and  191 1)  and  the  Oriental 
languages  tripos  (1910);  was  awarded  the  Broth- 
erton  memorial  Sanskrit  prize;  and  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Christ's  (1912).  In  1913  he  entered  the 
Indian  educational  ser\'ice  as  lecturer  at  Queen's 
College,  Benares.  From  1915  to  1919  he  serxed 
in  Palestine  and  India  with  the  2nd  3rd  Queen 
Alexandra's  Own  Gurkha  Rifles;  he  was 
wounded,  awarded  the  MC,  and  twice  mentioned 
in  dispatches.  From  1920  to  1922  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  Indian  linguistics  at  Benares  Hindu 
University. 

In  1922  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Sanskrit 
in  the  University  of  London  (at  the  School  of 
Oriental  Studies),  which  he  occupied  until  the 
age  of  retirement  in  1954.  He  wrote  many 
important  articles  (later  republished  as  Collected 
Papers,  igi2-ig7J,  1975),  and//  Comparative  and 
Etymological  Dictionar)'  of  the  Xepali  Language 
(193 1 ),  meanwhile  steadily  accumulating  the  vast 
collection  of  word  slips  on  which  his  later  lexico- 
graphical work  was  based.  In  1942  he  was  elected 
a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy. 

These  achievements  were  the  more  remark- 
able because  from  1937  to  1957  Turner  was  also 
director  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  .African 
Studies  (as  it  became  in  1938)  with  heavy  admin- 
istrative responsibilities.  The  early  years  of  his 
tenure  saw  the  creation  under  Ida  Ward  [q.v.]  of 
the  first  department  of  the  languages  and  cultures 
of  Africa  in  a  British  university,  and  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  the  school's  removal  from  the 
City  of  London  to  Bloomsbury.  .After  the  out- 
break of  war,  his  frequent  warnings  that  the 
forces  were  seriously  under-provided  with  per- 
sonnel trained  in  key  .Asian  languages  went 
unheeded  until  Japan  attacked,  when  the  school 
was  called  upon  to  train  many  hundreds  of  young 
senicemen  (including  some  Americans)  in 
Chinese  and  Japanese  for  intelligence  work  in 
eastern  theatres  of  war. 

Meanwhile,  Turner  was  looking  ahead  to  the 
postwar  period.  Largely  through  his  patient,  per- 


sistent advocacy,  the  government  of  (Sir)  W  inston 
Churchill  appointed  in  1944  the  Scarbrough 
commission,  which,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  he 
submitted  and  marshalled,  recommended  a  great 
expansion  of  the  provision  in  British  universities 
for  the  study  of  the  languages,  histon ,  and  cul- 
tures of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  development  of  the 
school  as  the  main  centre.  The  government  of 
C.  R.  (later  Earl)  .Attlee  accepted  the  recommen- 
dations; "Turner's  second  decade  as  director  was 
de\  oted  primarily  to  implementing  them,  recruit- 
ing and  training  young  scholars,  including  many 
whose  interest  had  been  aroused  during  war  ser- 
vice in  .Asia  or  .Africa,  and  building  up  strong  aca- 
demic departments.  Self-effacing  and  reserved, 
he  was  nevertheless  a  resolute,  wise  and  far- 
sighted  leader,  universally  respected  and  trusted. 
By  1957  the  school  was  the  pre-eminent  institu- 
tion in  Europe  in  its  fields  of  study.  It  had  been  a 
great  directorship. 

Thereafter,  he  began  to  write  A  Comparative 
Dictionar)'  of  the  Indo-Ary  an  Languages  (1966),  fol- 
lowed (1969)  by  indexes  (by  Lady  Turner)  and  a 
phonetic  analysis  (1971).  As  an  outstanding  event 
in  the  history  of  Indian  linguistic  studies,  it  placed 
Turner  alongside  Sir  William  Jones  and  Sir 
George  Grierson  [qq.v.].  He  continued  working 
until  a  week  before  his  death  and  left  virtually 
complete  a  large  volume  of  addenda  (published 
posthumously  in  1985). 

Turner  was  knighted  in  1950.  His  many 
honours  included  the  Nepalese  Order  of  Gorkha 
Dakshina  Bahu,  honoran  doctorates  of  the  uni- 
versities of  London,  Benares,  Santiniketan, 
Kathmandu,  and  Ceylon;  and  honoran,  fellow- 
ships of  Christ's  College  (Cambridge),  the 
School  of  Oriental  and  .African  Studies,  and  Dec- 
can  College  (Poona).  He  rendered  great  services 
to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (president  1952-5, 
gold  medallist  1953)  and  the  Philological  Society 
(treasurer  1931-62,  president  1939-43). 

In  1920  he  married  Dorothy  Rivers  (died 
1972),  daughter  of  William  Howard  Goulty ,  soli- 
citor. They  had  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
Turner  died  at  home  in  Bishop's  Stortford  22 
.April  1983.  .A  portrait  by  Leonard  Boden  hangs 
in  the  School  of  Oriental  and  .African  Studies. 

(.Archives  and  annual  reports  of  the  School  of  Oriental 
and  .African  Studies;  obituary  by  J.  C.  Wright  and  C.  D. 
Cowan  in  Bulletin  of  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies,  vol.  xlvii,  part  3,  1984;  private  information;  per- 
sonal knowledge.)  J.  R.  Br.^ckf.n 

TURNER,  Richard  (1790- 1846),  temperance 
pioneer,  was  born  25  July  1790  in  Bilsborough, 
the  youngest  of  five  children.  He  had  poor  sight 
following  a  childhood  attack  of  measles.  He 
became  a  spinner  in  a  Preston  cotton-mill,  but 
disliked  the  restricted  life  and  left  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  On  25  November  1817  in  Preston  he 
married  Betty  Cook  of  Preston;  the  couple  were 
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unable  to  sign  the  register.  Bett>  bore  him  two 
daughters.  He  became  a  plasterer,  but  left  his 
wife  in  1825  and  became  a  fish  hawker — hence 
his  nickname  'Cockle  Dick'. 

Early  in  the  1830s  an  alliance  between  pro- 
gressive provincial  middle -class  reformers  and 
respectable  working  men  was  seizing  control  of 
the  London-based  anti-spirits  movement  from  its 
well-to-do  leaders  and  converting  it  into  a 
broader-based  total  abstinence  crusade  against 
all  alcoholic  drinks.  Not  entirely  sober  one  even- 
ing in  1832,  Turner  entered  a  Preston  temper- 
ance meeting  for  a  joke  but  came  out  converted. 
He  was  among  the  pioneering  'Seven  Men'  of 
Preston  who  signed  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence 
in  that  year.  He  became  a  Wesleyan  Sunday- 
school  teacher  and  an  enthusiastic  if  unsophisti- 
cated temperance  advocate — the  sort  of  convert 
to  respectabilit>  whose  transformed  life  the  new 
movement  liked  to  advertise.  His  strong  dialect 
and  ungrammatical  turns  of  phrase  often  made 
him  unintentionally  amusing,  but  his  dark  and 
ruddy  complexion,  coarse  features,  and  shabby 
clothes  gave  him  a  hold  over  the  t\pe  of  working 
man  the  total  abstainers  sought  to  reach. 

It  was  on  the  teetotal  platform  in  September 
1833  that  'Dicky',  as  temperance  reformers 
affectionately  called  him,  won  his  modest  place  in 
British  historv .  Dismissing  the  anti-spirits  move- 
ment's idea  of  imposing  a  pledge  only  to  mode- 
ration in  wine  and  beer,  he  announced  amid 
cheers  that  'nothing  but  the  tee-total  would  do' 
or,  according  to  some  accounts,  'I'll  be  reet  down 
out-and-out  t-t-total  for  ever  and  ever.'  This  gave 
the  total  abstinence  movement  the  eye-catching 
label  it  needed.  There  was  much  subsequent 
controversy  about  who  invented  the  word  and 
how  to  spell  its  derivatives.  Irishmen  had  long 
used  it  to  denote  'complete'  or  'permanent',  and 
Irish  labourers  brought  it  to  Lancashire;  Turner 
did  not  invent  the  term,  but  merely  gave  it  a  new 
and  more  specialist  application.  Like  many  titles 
embraced  by  new  reforming  movements,  it  was  at 
first  thought  rather  vulgar. 

Turner  suffered  from  asthma  for  many  years, 
but  persisted  with  his  rather  eccentric  temper- 
ance lecturing.  In  later  life  he  had  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  teetotal  movement  and  lived  with  his 
eldest  si.ster.  In  .August  1846  he  walked  from 
Preston  to  the  World's  Temperance  C^onvention 
in  London,  preaching  teetotalism  on  the  way.  On 
27  October  1S46  he  died  in  Preston  when  he 
burst  a  blood  vessel  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's  churchyard,  Preston. 

|P.  T.  Winskill,  Tlif  Icmperatne  Minemctil  and  its 
Worken,  vol.  i,  iK(;i;  H.  Harrison,  Driiik  ami  ihe  liclor- 
MHi,  1971.1  Hkian  Marrjson 

TURNER,  Richard  (t.i7(>«-iH8i),  iron  manu- 
facturer and  engineer,  born  <.  1798,  was  the  third 
son  of  Timothy  Turner  (died  1822)  and  his  wife 


Catherine  Sisson.  The  Turners  had  long  been 
associated  with  the  ironmongery  trade  in  Dublin. 
Richard's  great-grandfather  was  'iron  smith'  to 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons  and  Trinit\  College 
in  the  mid-eighteenth  centur> .  Richard  inherited 
from  his  uncle  the  family  ironmonger)  business 
which  was  located  at  4  St  Stephens  Green. 

In  1833  Turner  erected  large  premises  called 
the  Hammersmith  Iron  Works,  south  of  Dublin 
in  Ballsbridge.  During  this  time  he  expanded  the 
ironmonger*  business  to  include  the  manufacture 
of  wrought-iron  consen  atories  like  those  advo- 
cated by  John  Claudius  Loudon  [q.v.],  who 
invented  the  first  wrought-iron  glazing  bar  in 
1816,  which  was  manufactured  and  later 
patented  in  18 18  by  W.  and  D.  Bailey  of  Holborn. 
Turner's  earliest  glasshouses  closely  follow  the 
cunilinear  designs  illustrated  in  Loudon's  An 
Encyclopedia  of  Gardening  (1822,  1824,  and  sub- 
sequent editions).  One  of  Turner's  earliest 
known  wrought-iron  consen  atories  was  the 
range  erected  in  1836-7  at  the  vice-regal  lodge  in 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  Over  the  following  four 
decades.  Turner's  firm  specialized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  buildings  and  erected  many 
examples  throughout  Britain,  including  those  at 
Marlfield,  count}-  Tipperar\;  the  wings  of  the 
Palm  House,  Belfast  Botanic  Gardens,  1839-40; 
the  range  at  Killakee,  count)-  Dublin;  the  cur\i- 
linear  range  in  the  National  Botanic  Gardens, 
Dublin,  1843-8  and  1868-9;  the  Winter  Garden 
in  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
1845-6,  1870-1,  and  1873-6  (demolished 
1932);  the  range  at  I  laddo  I  louse,  Aberdeenshire, 
1844-5;  ^he  \  ictoria  Regia  I  louse.  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  1852;  and  Woodstock,  count) 
Kilkenny. 

'The  Palm  House  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  1844-8,  was  Turner's  greatest  achieve- 
ment. Designed  in  collaboration  with  Decimus 
Burton  [q.v.],  it  was  based  on  Loudon's  ideas  for 
the  best  form  and  construction  of  a  glasshouse.  Its 
scale  surpassed  all  other  iron  and  glass  structures 
at  that  time  and  it  remains  the  finest  cxainple  of  a 
cur\ilinear  wrought-iron  and  glass  conser\ator). 
Turner's  significant  contribution  was  the  use  of 
wrought  iron,  and  in  particular  the  adoption  of  a 
single  rolled  wrought-iron  'T  section  of  'deck 
beam'  as  the  primar)  structural  member.  The 
Palm  I  louse  was  the  first  building  to  be  erected  in 
this  countr)  with  a  rolled  'T  section.  Deck  beam 
had  been  developed  for  use  in  shipbuilding  and 
was  patented  in  1844  by  James  Kennedy  and 
Thomas  \ernon  of  Liverpool.  In  1846  Turner 
patented  the  use  of  deck  beam  for  use  in  build- 
ings and  later  incorporated  diflereni  depths  of 
deck  beam  in  other  buildings  he  erected. 

'The  largest  structure  iurner  designed  and 
erected  was  the  station  roof  at  Liverpool's  Lime 
Street  station,  i84()-50.  It  was  the  largest  iron 
roof-span  erecteil  at  that  time,  with  arches  com- 
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posed  of  wrought-iron  deck-beam  spanning  153 
feet  6  inches.  Other  station  roofs  designed  by 
Turner  utilizing  deck-beam  sections  were  those 
at  Broadstone  station,  Dublin,  1847;  York  Road 
station,  Belfast,  1848;  and  Galway  station,  1851. 
With  his  architect  son,  Thomas,  he  entered  the 
competition  for  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1 85 1.  Out  of  many  entries,  their  design 
recei\  ed  an  honorar\  mention  along  with  the  one 
submitted  by  Hector  Iloreau. 

In  1863  Turner's  third  son,  William,  assumed 
control  of  the  Hammersmith  Iron  Works,  but 
Turner  remained  involved  in  the  business  into 
the  1 870s,  in  particular  over  the  additions  to  the 
Winter  Garden  at  Regent's  Park  and  those  to  the 
curx'ilinear  range  at  the  National  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Dublin.  In  1872  Hammersmith  Iron  Works 
were  closed  and  William  Turner  continued  the 
business  from  the  Oxmantown  foundn,  on  the 
north  side  of  Dublin,  until  1888  when  the  busi- 
ness was  closed. 

In  about  181 6  I'urner  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Goodshaw  of  Collams  Well,  Leixlip. 
They  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  as  well  as 
three  children  who  died  in  infancy.  Turner  died 
31  October  1881. 

[E.J.  Diestelkamp,  'The  Cunilinear  Range  at  the 
National  Botanic  Gardens,  Moorcd\jfni4mal  of  The  Irish 
Garden  Plant  Society,  vol.  ix,  December  1990;  idem,  'The 
Design  and  Huilding  of  the  Palm  House,  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kcv,' ,  Jfoiimal  of  Can/en  Hislur)',  vol.  ii,  no.  3; 
idem,  'Richard  Turner  and  the  Palm  I  louse  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens', Tramactions  of  ihe  Sewcomen  Society,  vol.  li\, 
1982-3;  John  Hix,  'Richard  Turner:  Glass  Master', 
Archileclitral Rniem,  vol.  clii,  no.  909,  November  1972.] 
Edward  DiESTF.LKA.\tp 

TWINING,  Louisa  (1820-1912),  poor-law 
reformer,  was  born  16  November  1820  in  Lon- 
don, the  youngest  of  nine  children  of  Richard 
Twining  [q.v.],  tea  merchant  of  the  Strand,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  .Mary,  daughter  of  the  Revd 
John  Smythies,  rector  of  .AH  Saints,  Colchester. 
Elizabeth  and  William  Twining  [qq.v.]  were  her 
siblings.  She  was  educated  at  home,  mainly  by  her 
mother  and  sisters.  She  showed  considerable 
talent  for  drawing  and  had  two  books  on  Chris- 
tian art  published  in  the  early  1850s,  Symbols  and 
Emhleim  uf Early  and  Media  al  Christian  Art  (1852) 
and  The  Types  and  Tigiires  of  the  Bible  (1854). 

In  1853,  after  visiting  the  Strand  union  work- 
house to  see  an  old  nurse,  she  conceived  the  idea 
of  systematic  visits  to  the  workhouse  by  neigh- 
bourhood ladies  to  say  prayers  and  converse  with 
the  inmates.  She  was  informed  that  unpaid  and 
voluntary  effort  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board.  In  1855  she  published  .^i  Few  Words 
about  the  Inmates  of  our  Union  Workhouses.  She 
began  visiting  other  workhouses  in  London,  the 
rest  of  England,  and  abroad.  Through  lectures, 
articles,  and  letters,  she  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
expert  on  workhouses.  She  contributed  a  paper  to 


the  first  congress  of  the  National  .Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science  in  Birmingham 
(1857).  In  1858  the  Poor  Law  Board  relented  and 
the  Workhouse  \  isiting  Society,  with  Twining  as 
honorar\  secretarv",  was  set  up,  affiliated  to  the 
NAPSS.  In  1 86 1  she  was  instrumental  in  setting 
up  a  home  for  workhouse  girls  sent  out  to  ser\'ice, 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  mix  with  women  of 
bad  character. 

Reform  of  workhouse  infirmaries  was  one  of 
her  prime  concerns.  The  hardship  and  neglect 
suffered  by  the  sick  was  confirmed  by  a  report 
published  by  the  Lancet  in  1 866.  Louisa  Twining 
campaigned  ceaselessly  for  trained  nurses  and 
matrons.  In  1879  the  Workhouse  Infirmary 
Nursing  Association  was  founded  to  train  and 
supply  nurses,  and  she  became  secretary.  In  1875 
w  omen  became  eligible  for  election  as  guardians. 
Louisa  Twining  was  chief  financial  supporter 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Return  of 
Women  as  Poor  Law  Guardians  and  sub- 
sequently chairwoman.  She  was  a  guardian  her- 
self in  Kensington  (1884-90)  and  Tunbridge 
Wells  (1893-6). 

By  1895  she  had  attained  the  opening  up  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  to  the  poor.  She  taught, 
pressed  for  prison  reform,  and  helped  set  up 
charitable  houses  for  elderly,  epileptic,  and 
incurable  w  omen.  She  also  helped  set  up  a  conva- 
lescent home  for  patients  from  the  East  End  after 
the  cholera  epidemic  of  1867.  She  established  the 
need  for,  and  secured,  female  matrons  for  Lon- 
don police  courts  and  stations  She  was  imolved 
in  many  church  activities  in  London  and  abroad. 
A  firm  advocate  of  temperance,  she  believed  that 
drink  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  crime,  vice, 
and  misery  of  the  poor.  She  was  a  strong  believer 
in  women's  participation  in  public  affairs.  In  1904 
she  was  president  of  the  Women's  Local  Govern- 
ment Society.  She  was  also  a  member  of  the 
National  Society  for  \\  omen's  Suffrage. 

The  presentation  of  an  illuminated  address  to 
her  in  1904  acknowledged  her  lifelong  work  in 
raising  the  whole  standard  of  poor-law  adminis- 
tration. Louisa  Twining  died  in  London  25  Sep- 
tember 191 2.  She  was  unmarried. 

\The  Times,  27  September  191 2;  Fawcen  Librarv 
archives;  Louisa  Twining,  Recollections  of  Life  and  Work, 
1893,  and  Workhouses  and  Pauperism,  1898.] 

J.\NET  E.  GrENIER 

TWORT,  Frederick  William  ('Peter')  (1877- 
1950),  microbiologist,  was  born  22  October  1877 
in  Camberley,  Surrey,  the  eldest  of  six  sons  and 
the  second  of  the  eleven  children  of  Dr  William 
Henn  Twort,  general  practitioner,  of  Camberley, 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Crampton,  only  child  of 
Joseph  Crampton  Webster,  engineer,  of  London. 
He  was  educated  at  Tomlinson's  School,  W  ok- 
ing,  and  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  qualify- 
ing LRCP,  MRCS  in  1900. 
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In  1 90 1  he  became  an  assistant  in  the  clinical 
laboraton  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  and  in 
December  that  year  was  appointed  assistant  to 
William  Bulloch,  bacteriologist  at  the  London 
Hospital,  WTiitechapel.  Here  he  gained  valuable 
experience  and,  though  occupied  w  ith  much  rou- 
tine work,  commenced  innovative  research.  His 
studv  of  bacterial  fermentation  of  glucosides  won 
the  London  Universitv-  Rogers  prize  (jointly)  in 
1908.  He  demonstrated  bacterial  variabilitv  and 
adaptabilit)  and  formulated  his  lifelong  belief  that 
disease-producing  organisms  had  evolved  from 
non-pathogenic  ancestors.  He  also  showed  that 
the  glucoside  ericolin  acted  as  a  selective  inhibi- 
tor of  bacterial  growth,  thus  aiding  the  isolation  of 
pure  cultures. 

In  1909  Twort  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Brown  .\nimal  Sanator\  Institution  in  Lon- 
don, remaining  there  until  its  destruction  by 
bombing  in  1944.  Relative  isolation  suited  his 
character  and  he  followed  his  own  ideas  with  con- 
siderable success.  He  demonstrated  that  supple- 
mentation of  media  with  an  'essential  substance' 
extracted  from  dead  tubercle  bacilli  permitted 
growth  of  Johne's  bacillus  and  possibly  leprosy 
bacillus.  With  his  veterinar}-  colleague  George 
Ingram,  he  wrote  A  Alonograph  on  johne's  Disease 
of  cattle  (1913). 

Twort's  most  important  contribution  to  micro- 
biologv'  was  his  discover.'  of  bacteriophage.  He 
noticed  that  colonies  of  micrococci  had  become 
transparent  and  that  transfer  of  this  material  to  a 
growing  colony  reproduced  the  condition.  This 
transmissible  lysis,  later  known  as  the  Twort- 
d'Herelle  phenomenon,  is  of  central  importance 


to  molecular  biology.  His  191 5  paper  illustrates 
his  cautious  approach  to  research,  as  he  lists 
several  possible  explanations  for  the  phenome- 
non, rather  than  risk  premature  judgement. 
Owing  to  war  and  limited  facilities  he  left  exploi- 
tation of  his  discoveries  to  others.  In  World  War  I 
he  ser\ed  in  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  as 
temporarv  captain  in  charge  of  the  base  labora- 
tor)  at  Salonika  (19 16),  and  later  in  Northern  Ire- 
land as  bacteriologist  (191 8). 

In  1929  he  was  elected  FRS  and  in  1931 
became  professor  of  bacteriologv'  at  London 
Universitv.  Brown  Institution  trust  funds  were 
never  adequate,  but  Twort  preferred  impecu- 
nious independence.  When,  after  fifteen  years,  a 
Medical  Research  Council  grant  was  withdrawn, 
he  unsuccessfully  lodged  a  Petition  of  Right 
against  the  Crown  in  1937. 

Twort  was  a  resen  ed  and  somew hat  unworldly 
man.  However,  over  scientific  matters  he  could 
be  roused  to  considerable  passion  and  was  often 
tacdess.  He  constructed  much  of  his  own 
research  apparatus,  experimented  with  violin 
making,  designed  novel  coils  to  improve  wireless 
reception,  and  was  a  keen  horticulturist. 

Twort  married  Dorothy  Nony,  eldest  daughter 
of  Frederick  J.  Banister,  an  architect,  in  1919. 
They  had  a  son  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in 
Camberley  20  March  1950. 

[Ohituar}'  Nolices  of  Fellows  of  The  Roytil  Soeiet);  \ol.  \ii, 
November  1 95 1 ;  Sir  Graham  Wilson,  'The  Brown  Ani- 
mal Sanatory  Insthuuon',  jfoumal  of  Hygiene,  vol.  Ixxxii, 
1979,  nos.  I  and  2;  private  information.) 

Kf.ith  G.  H.  Dvk>. 
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VALE,  Samuel  (r.i  797-1 848),  actor  and  com- 
edian, is  believed  to  have  been  born  around  1797, 
but  nothing  is  known  about  his  parentage  or 
background.  He  gained  lasting  importance  as  the 
model  for  the  character  of  Sam  VV'eller  in  The 
Pickwick  Papers,  by  Charles  Dickens  [q.v.j. 

Vale  built  up  his  reputation  as  a  'low  comedian' 
in  the  provinces,  playing  mostly  in  farces  and 
adaptations,  among  them  the  musical  comedy. 
The  Boarding  House,  or  Five  Hours  at  Brighton,  b\ 
Samuel  Beazley  [q.v.],  in  which  he  played  the 
comic  militiaman  Simon  Spatterdash,  a  pro- 
pounder  of  curious  comparisons,  a  role  with 
which  he  became  completely  identified  off-stage, 
so  that  his  fame  spread  far  and  wide.  The  Boarding 
House  had  first  been  produced  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  London,  in  1811,  but  we  have  no  record 
of  when  Vale  first  began  acting,  only  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Gentleman's  Alagazine,  he  made  his 
'metropolitan  debut  at  the  Olympic  under  the 
management  of  the  late  Mr  Wrench'  (Benjamin 
Wrench,  q.v.). 

\  ale  was  acti\ely  performing  in  London  from 
1 83 1  to  1 848,  in  revivals  of  The  Boarding  House,  as 
well  as  other  plays  at  the  Royal  Coburg  Theatre 
and  at  the  magnificent  Surrey  Theatre,  decorated 
in  gold  and  velvet.  One  of  the  plays  in  which  \'ale 
appeared,  Paul  (Clifford,  or  the  The  Highwayman  of 
1770,  or  Crime  and  Ambition,  featured  a  stage- 
coach and  six  real  horses  'determined  to  have  a 
run  of  some  kind'.  \  ale  appeared  as  Dummie 
Dunnaker;  then  in  1835-7  he  joined  D.  W. 
Osbaldiston's  company  at  the  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  playing  in  popular  burlettas  at  reduced 
prices. 

With  mellow  voice  and  'unctuousness  of  utter- 
ance' he  became  a  W  est  End  favourite  so  that,  as  a 
contemporarv'  wrote,  'he  was  never  surpassed  by 
recent  comedians  ...  for  the  richness  of  his 
humour.'  'Sam  V'elerisms',  as  they  were  called, 
which  became  the  basis  for  'Sam  \\  ellerisms', 
were  famous  in  the  period  183 1-6,  just  prior  to 
the  first  publication  oi  The  Pickwick  Papers.  'These 
illogical  curiosities  have  something  of  the  wit  of 
Cenantes'  Sancho  Panza,  and  look  forNvard  to 
Alice  in  Wonderland.  '"Why  here  we  are  all  mus- 
tarded",  as  the  roast  beef  said  to  the  Welsh  rab- 
bit'; '"Off  with  a  whisk",  as  the  butcher  said  to  the 
flies';  '"When  a  man  is  ashamed  to  show  the  front 
of  his  face  let  him  turn  round  and  show  the  back 
of  it",  as  the  turnstile  said  to  the  weather-cock.' 


Vale,  described  in  his  obituan*-  in  the  Gentle- 
man 's  Alagazine  as  'an  eccentric  low  comedian', 
died  3  March  1848. 

[Genileman's  Magazine,  new  series,  vol.  xxix,  1848,  p. 
672;  J.  R.  Aliardyce  Nicoll,  A  History  of  English  Drama 
1660-igoo,  1952-9;  .\otes  andQtieries,  6th  series,  vol.  v, 
1882,  p.  826. j  Garry  O'Connor 

VALERA,  Cipriano  de  [c.i^ii-c.ibob),  theo- 
logian and  author,  was  born  in  \  alera  la  V'ieja 
(Spain)  ^1532.  Nothing  is  known  about  his  early 
life,  except  that  he  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Seville  with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  logic  and 
philosophy.  Even  his  baptismal  and  family  names 
have  been  lost  through  the  monastic  practice  of 
using,  together  with  his  birthplace,  the  pro- 
fessional name  he  assumed  when  he  became  an 
Obsenant  Hieronymite  friar  in  San  Isidoro,  near 
Seville. 

His  monastery  was  strongly  affected  by  the 
evangelical  movement  in  Seville  in  the  1550s, 
when  he  was  converted  to  Protestantism,  there- 
after remaining  a  convinced  Calvinist.  When 
investigations  by  the  Inquisition  threatened  in 
1557,  he  fled  to  Geneva  with  a  dozen  fellow 
monks,  proceeding  thence  to  England  immedi- 
ately after  Queen  Elizabeth  Ts  accession.  He  was 
tried  ///  absentia  and  his  effigv  burnt  after  the  auto- 
da-fe  in  Seville  on  16  April  1562.  He  went  to 
Cambridge,  being  incorporated  B.A  on  9  Febru- 
ar>  1560,  and  on  12  Januarv  1561  he  was 
appointed  fellow  of  Magdalene  College  by  royal 
mandate,  sening  as  college  treasurer  from  1564 
to  1566.  On  12  June  1563  he  was  advanced  to 
MA,  and  incorporated  MA  in  Oxford  on  23 
Februan.  1566. 

Early  in  1568  he  left  Cambridge  for  London, 
where  he  was  reported  to  be  a  preacher  and 
schoolmaster,  attending  the  Italian  Protestant 
church,  and  married  to  Anne,  with  one  son,  Isaac, 
and  two  daughters  (one  perhaps  called  Judith). 
He  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
influential  people,  who  probably  subsidized  the 
books  he  began  to  publish  in  the  .Armada  year  of 
1588.  These  works,  some  of  which  were  strongly 
anti-Catholic  and  evidently  intended  as  propa- 
ganda in  the  war  against  Spain,  earned  him  the 
epithet  of 'the  Spanish  heretic'  in  the  Index.  The 
first  of  them,  Dos  tratados:  el  primero  es  del  Papa  .  .  . 
el  segundo  es  de  la  misa  (1588;  greatly  augmented 
edition  1599)  was  a  popularization  of  his  eminent 
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erudition  and  wide  reading  on  the  religious  con- 
troversy. In  1596  he  published  an  edition  of  the 
Spanish  version  of  Calvin's  Catechism  (1559), 
and  one  of  the  New  Testament  from  the  Spanish 
Bible  of  Basle  (1569),  which  was  eventually  fol- 
lowed by  a  revision  of  the  whole  Bible,  printed  in 
Amsterdam  (1602),  and  supervised  there  by 
\'alera  himself  in  his  seventieth  year.  He  brought 
out  a  Spanish  translation  of  Calvin's  great  work, 
Institucion  de  la  religion  Christiana  (1597),  and  the 
version  of  a  French  criticism  of  the  Holy  Year, 
Aviso  a  los  de  la  Iglesia  Roniana  sobre  la  indiccion  del 
Jubileo  (1600).  Precise  information  on  his  death  is 
lacking,  but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  about  four 
years  after  his  return  to  England  from  Amster- 
dam in  1602. 

(E.  Boehmer,  Bibliotheca  Wiffeniana,  vol.  iii,  1904;  A.  G. 
Kinder,  'Cipriano  de  \alera,  Spanish  Reformer 
1  ^^2':-i6o2-\  Bullelin  of  Hispanic  Studies, \o\.  x\v\,  1969; 
idem,  'Further  unpublished  material  and  some  notes  on 
Cipriano  de  \  alera',  Bibliotheque d'Humanisme  et  Renais- 
sance, vol.  xxxi,  1969;  .\.  Ramirez,  'Un  testimonio 
inedito  de  Cipriano  de  \  alera',  ibid.,  vol.  xxx,  1968;  P.  J. 
Hauben,  Three  Spanish  Heretics,  1967;  N.  V.  Fenn, 
Cypriano  de  Valera  and  His  Descendants,  1800.] 

A.  Gordon  Kinder 

VAN  NECK,  Sir  Joshua,  first  baronet  (1702- 
1777),  merchant  and  financier,  was  born  in  The 
Hague  5  January  1702,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Cor- 
nells Van  Neck,  paymaster-general  of  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  his  wife  Anna 
de  Greeff.  Four  of  his  five  brothers  followed  their 
father  into  public  senice:  most  conspicuously 
Lambert,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam,  and  Abra- 
ham, attorney-general  of  the  province  of  Holland. 
In  17 18  another  older  brother,  Gerard,  settled  as 
a  merchant  in  London,  where  Joshua  joined  him 
in  1722,  first  as  assistant  and  later  as  partner. 

The  firm  of  Gerard  &  Joshua  Van  Neck  were 
'general  merchants',  but  unusually  active  in  plac- 
ing the  capital  of  fellow  Dutchmen  (and  other 
continentals)  in  the  British  public  funds  and  com- 
pany shares.  The  sums  so  entrusted  made  them  a 
power  among  London  houses  subscribing  to  pub- 
lic loans,  particularly  during  the  wars  of  1744-63. 
Already  one  of  the  four  leading  underwriters  in 
1744,  they  were  to  be  one  of  the  two  houses  that 
arranged  the  'closed  subscription'  loans  to  the 
government  in  the  difficult  winters  of  1 745-6  and 
1757 — loans  subsequently  attacked  by  Sir  John 
Barnard  |q.v.|  as  too  favourable  to  the  promoters. 
In  all  known  suniving  lists  of  such  subscriptions 
in  the  1 750s  and  1760s  (1757,  1759,  1767),  the 
Van  Neck  firm  took  the  largest  share.  They  were 
also  important  military  remittance  contractors 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

The  Van  Necks  had  developed  valuable  trad- 
ing and  political  connections  in  I-'rance,  particu- 
larly with  the  Parisian  Protestant  firm  of 
Thellusson,  Necker  &  (^o.,  who  were  able  to  get 
them  important  wheat -buying  commissions  (rom 


the  French  government.  Their  greatest  coup  was 
the  highly  remunerative  commission  to  buy 
tobacco  in  London  in  1730-65  for  the  French 
tobacco  monopoly  (which  then  imported  most  of 
its  leaf  from  Britain).  So  important  was  this  and  so 
adept  the  participants  that  the  farmers-general 
and  the  Van  Necks  were  able  to  persuade  both  the 
French  and  British  governments  to  permit  the 
continued  shipment  of  British  tobacco  to  P'rance 
during  the  wars  of  1744-8  and  1756-63.  This 
traffic  also  permitted  the  firm  to  act  as  a  channel 
of  communications  between  the  two  governments 
in  wartime.  For  his  financial  and  other  services, 
Joshua  Van  Neck  was  created  a  baronet  14 
December  1751. 

The  childless  Gerard  Van  Neck  died  17 
-August  1750  leaving  an  estate  estimated  at 
£240,000,  almost  three-fifths  of  which  went  to  his 
brother  Joshua.  In  1732  Sir  Joshua  married  Mar- 
ianne, daughter  of  Stephen  Daubuz,  a  Huguenot 
merchant  of  London.  They  had  four  daughters 
and  two  sons.  Their  daughter  Elizabeth  married 
Thomas  VValpole,  MP  and  merchant  of  London, 
son  of  Horatio,  first  Baron  Walpole  of  Wolterton 
[q.v.];  her  sister  Margaret  married  his  brother 
Richard  Walpole,  London  banker  and  MP.  In 
1750  the  firm  was  reorganized  as  a  partnership 
between  Joshua,  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Wal- 
pole, and  D.J.  Olivier.  In  1765  Walpole  broke 
with  his  father-in-law  and  set  up  his  own  firm, 
carrying  off  the  French  tobacco  contract  in  the 
process.  Even  so,  Sir  Joshua  could  be  described 
at  his  death  as  'one  of  the  richest  merchants  in 
Europe'  {Gentleman's Magazine,  1777). 

Arthur  Devis  painted  a  'conversation  piece'  of 
Sir  Joshua  and  his  family  in  the  gardens  of  his 
villa  at  Putney.  If,  in  the  lifetime  of  Gerard,  their 
family  world  appeared  to  be  very  much  that  of  the 
Dutch  reformed  and  Huguenot  expatriate  com- 
munities in  London,  their  social  horizons 
expanded  considerably  after  the  Walpole  mar- 
riages. Sir  Joshua  Van  Neck  died  6  March  1777 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  baronetcy  by  his  elder 
son  Gerard. 

IJ.  M.  Price,  France  and  the  Chesapeake,  2  vols.,  1973; 
(>harles  Wilson,  Anglo-Dutch  Commerce  and  Finance  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  1941.I  Jacob  M.  Prick 

VANSITTART,  Henrietta  (i 833-1 883),  engin- 
eer, was  born  in  1833,  probably  in  Bermondsey, 
the  eldest  in  the  family  of  four  daughters  and  two 
sons  of  James  Lowe  [q.v.|,  smoke-jack  maker  and 
mechanist,  and  his  wife  Man, ,  eldest  daughter  of 
Cieorge  Barnes  of  Ewell,  squire.  I  ler  education  is 
unknown,  although  both  parents  had  connections 
with  the  Seymours  ol  Syon  House.  By  1852 
James  Lowe  was  reduced  to  poverty  and  Ber- 
mondsey had  become  a  slum.  On  25  July  1855  in 
the  British  embassy,  Paris,  I  Icnrietta  married 
Frederick  Vansittart  (died  1902),  a  lieutenant  of 
the  14th  Dragoons,  son  of  William  Vansittart  of 
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the  Shottesbrooke  family  of  White  Wahham.  He 
sold  his  commission  in  1856  and  bought  18 
Clarges  Street.  They  had  no  children.  I  lenrietta 
did  not  lose  interest  in  her  impecunious  father 
and  within  two  years  she  was  with  him  aboard 
HMS  Bullfinch  for  the  trials  of  his  new  screw  pro- 
peller. By  1859  she  and  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton 
(later  first  Earl  of  Lytton,  q.v.)  were  having  a 
secret  affair.  In  i860  Benjamin  Disraeli  thought 
she  had  such  a  hold  on  Lytton  that  it  w  as  affecting 
his  attendance  at  the  House.  The  friendship 
lasted  until  1871. 

Following  her  father's  death  in  1 866  she  car- 
ried on  his  pioneering  work  on  the  development 
of  the  screw  propeller  for  steamships.  In  1868  she 
obtained  patent  no.  2,877  for  the  Lowe-\'ansit- 
tart  propeller.  The  Times  of  24  September  1 869 
reported  the  Admiraltv  trials  of  the  propeller 
when  fitted  to  HMS  Druid,  and  the  part  played  by 
I  lenrietta  even  though  she  was  a  married  woman. 
In  1 87 1  the  Lowe-Vansittart  propeller  was 
awarded  a  first-class  diploma  at  the  Kensington 
exhibition,  followed  by  similar  awards  worldwide. 
Meanwhile  it  had  been  fitted  to  many  warships 
and  liners,  including  the  Scandinavian  and  Lusi- 
tania. 

The  obituar>'  in  the  Journal  of  the  London 
Association  of  foremen,  engineers,  and  draughts- 
men recalled  that  'she  was  a  remarkable  person- 
age with  a  great  knowledge  of  engineering 
matters  and  considerable  versatilit)  of  talent',  and 
'how  cheer>-  and  thoughtful  for  the  happiness  of 
others  she  was  .  .  .  she  was  the  only  lady,  it  is 
believed,  who  ever  wrote  and  read  a  scientific 
paper,  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  drawings  made 
by  herself,  before  the  members  of  a  Scientific 
Institution.'  This  referred  to  a  paper  presented  in 
1876. 

In  September  1882  she  visited  the  Tynemouth 
exhibition.  She  did  not  pay  the  £600  for  renewal 
of  her  patent  and  the  day  after  it  was  due  was 
ordered  by  magistrates  to  be  detained  in  the 
county  lunatic  asylum  at  Ca.xlodge,  near  New- 
castle, having  been  found  wandering  by  the 
police.  She  died  there  8  February  1883  of  acute 
mania  and  anthrax. 

[Hertfordshire  Record  Office;  obituar)  \n  Journal  of  the 
London  Association  oj Foreman  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen, 
March  1883;  B.  M.  E.  O'.Mahoney,  'Britain's  First 
Woman  Engineer',  Woman  Engineer,  vol.  xiii,  no.  4,  April 
1983.]  B.  M.  E.  O'Mahoney 

VARDON,  Henry  William  (1870- 193 7),  golfer, 
was  born  9  May  1870  in  Marais,  Grouville,  Jer- 
sey, the  fourth  of  six  sons  (the  were  also  two 
daughters)  of  Philippe  George  Vardon,  a  dom- 
estic ser\'ant  and  later  gardener,  and  his  wife  Eli- 
zabeth Augustine  Bouchard.  Harr\,  as  he  was 
known,  left  the  local  school  at  thirteen  to  become 
a  gardener  like  his  father,  but,  from  the  time  he 
was  seven,  there  had  been  a  golf-links  at  Grou- 


ville, and  the  local  lads  could  earn  pocket  money 
as  caddies.  They  could  also  provide  themselves 
with  home-made  clubs  and  teach  themselves  to 
play.  Harrv's  employer.  Major  Spofforth,  was 
himself  a  golfer;  he  recognized  that  the  young 
man  had  skill,  and  encouraged  him  to  persevere 
with  the  game. 

In  1 890  \'ardon  w  ent  to  Studley  Royal  Club  in 
Ripon  as  a  golf  professional  and  greenkeeper.  A 
vear  later  he  moved  to  Bun,',  and  then  in  1896  to 
Ganton,  where  he  stayed  until  1902,  when  he 
became  professional  at  the  South  Herts  Club  in 
Totteridge,  north  London.  He  remained  in  that 
post  until  his  death. 

Between  1894  and  19 14  British  golf  was  domi- 
nated by  'The  Triumvirate',  James  Braid,  John 
Henrv  Taylor  [qq.v.],  and  Vardon.  \ ardon  won 
the  British  Open  Championship  for  the  first  time 
in  1896  at  .Muirfield,  beating  Taylor  in  a  play-off. 
He  won  again  in  1898  and  1899;  in  1900  he  was 
runner-up  to  Taylor  and  in  1901  runner-up  to 
Braid.  In  1902  he  was  also  runner-up,  but  in 
1903  he  won  the  championship  for  the  fourth 
time. 

Vardon's  success  in  1 903  put  a  temporary'  halt 
to  his  triumphs.  He  was  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis and  had  to  enter  a  sanatorium  at  .\lundesley 
in  north  Norfolk.  There  he  was  gradually  nursed 
back  to  health,  but  another  eight  years  passed 
before  he  became  champion  again.  In  191 1  he 
won  both  the  British  Open  at  Sandwich  and  the 
German  Open.  In  191 2  he  was  runner-up  at 
Muirfield,  and  in  191 4  at  Prestwick  was  cham- 
pion again  for  the  sixth  and  last  time.  Vardon  first 
visited  the  US.A  in  1900,  when  he  won  the  US 
Open  Championship  and  aroused  considerable 
interest  by  his  stvle  and  technique.  In  1913  he 
tied  for  the  Open,  losing  a  celebrated  play-off  to 
the  young  local  amateur  Francis  Ouimet. 

Vardon  was  also  a  keen  teacher  of  the  game. 
He  wrote  Huw  to  Play  Golf  {igi  2),  Success  at  Golf 
(19 14),  and  Progressive  Golf  {iqzz).  The  famous 
Vardon  grip,  immortalized  in  a  bronze  cast  at  the 
South  Herts  Club,  was,  with  slight  modifications, 
adopted  by  subsequent  professional  players  and 
was  accepted  as  orthodox  by  professional 
teachers  all  over  the  world.  Vardon  owed  his  suc- 
cess to  the  simplicity  of  his  golf,  using  a  smooth, 
rhythmic,  upright  swing  when  driving  and  keep- 
ing his  head  absolutely  still  when  making  his 
putts.  He  had  an  open  stance  and  let  his  left  arm 
bend  before  straightening  it  as  he  came  into  the 
shot. 

In  1 89 1  he  married  Jessie,  an  ironer,  daughter 
of  John  Br\  ant,  a  ginger  beer  maker  in  Jersey. 
They  had  no  children.  In  his  later  years  he  took  to 
gardening  again.  He  died  in  Totteridge  20  March 
1937- 

|Harr\  Vardon,  The  Complete  Golfer,  1905,  and  .My  Golf- 
ing Life,  1933;  Donald  Steel  (ed.),  The  Guinness  Book  of 
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Golf  Fads  and  Feats,  1 980;  Alex  Hav,  The  Handbook  of 
Go/y;  1985.]  '       H.  F.  OXBURY 

VARLEY,  Henr>'  (183  5-1 9 12),  evangelist,  was 
born  25  October  1835  in  Tattershall,  Lincoln- 
shire, the  youngest  of  four  sons  and  seven  chil- 
dren of  John  \  arley,  brewer  and  maltster,  of 
Tattershall,  and  his  wife  Man,.  He  was  educated 
at  Lincoln  until  his  mother's  death  in  1845  ^"<^ 
then  he  attended  a  boarding-school  in  Kibworth, 
Leicestershire  (1845-6).  At  the  age  of  eleven  he 
went  to  London  to  work,  eventually  becoming  a 
butcher  employed  by  Thomas  Pickworth,  a 
staunch  Calvinist. 

In  185 1  \  arley,  whose  mother  had  been  a 
devout  Anglican  evangelical,  experienced  an 
evangelical  conversion  through  the  preaching  of 
Baptist  \\.  Noel  [q.v.],  a  well-known  Baptist 
minister.  He  was  rebaptized  and  joined  Noel's 
church.  In  1854  he  emigrated  to  Australia  where 
he  prospered  as  a  butcher,  returning  to  England 
in  1857. 

Varley's  business  success  was  soon  eclipsed  by 
his  evangeUstic  preaching;  his  remarkable  rapport 
with  the  working  poor  led  him  to  establish  a 
church  for  his  converts.  In  i860  Varley  and 
Thomas  Pickworth  each  gave  £1,100  to  build  a 
'tabernacle'  in  Netting  Hill,  which  accom- 
modated 1,000  persons.  Varley  was  its  unpaid 
pastor  until  1882  and  experimented  with  various 
means  of  evangelizing  and  meeting  the  social 
needs  of  the  poor. 

Varley  often  preached  for  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
[q.v.],  and,  like  Spurgeon,  declined  ordination 
but,  unlike  Spurgeon,  refused  to  be  identified  as  a 
Baptist.  In  1869  he  sold  his  business  and  began 
preaching  throughout  Britain.  In  1874  he  toured 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  This  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  overseas  crusades:  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  (1876-8),  America  (1884),  the 
Cape  Colony  (1886),  and  Australia  (1886-8).  In 
1888  he  settled  in  Melbourne  for  health  reasons 
but  continued  to  travel  widely,  preaching  repeat- 
edly in  Britain  as  well  as  in  Singapore  (1891), 
India  (1892-3),  the  United  States  (1893-4, 1895, 
1897-9,  1901-2),  Canada  (1897,  1898),  Norway 
(1903),  and  Germany  (1903). 

Varley  was  one  of  a  number  of  itinerant  lay 
evangelists  who  emerged  after  the  1858-9 
religious  revival.  Over  time  his  sermons  moved 
away  from  emotional  appeals  to  more  rea.soned 
ones;  in  this  he  had  much  in  common  with  the 
British  'gentleman  evangelist'  of  his  day,  like 
Brownlow  North  (q.v.|.  His  preaching  reflected 
einpha.scs  then  popular  with  British  evangelicals: 
the  controversial  'holiness  teaching'  promoted  by 
the  'Keswick  convention',  anti-Catholicism, 
temperance,  opposition  to  Anglo-Catholic 
'ritualism',  and  vehement  campaigns  against 
intcmatiunal  prostitution  rings. 


Varley  embraced  premillennialism,  which 
reinforced  his  pessimistic  view  of  the  direction  of 
Victorian  societv \  He  was  fearless  in  his  attacks  on 
public  figures  whose  actions  he  considered 
unconscionable.  Varley  was  also  known  for  his 
'purit\'  lectures',  which  sought  to  make  men 
serious,  sober,  and  sexually  abstemious.  He  wrote 
many  religious  tracts  and  books. 

In  1857  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Pickworth,  butcher.  They  had  six  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Varley  died  in  Brighton  30 
March  191 2. 

[Henr\- Varley  jun., //cHr)'  Varley's  Life  Story,  1913.) 

Donald  .vIunro  Lewis 

VAUGHAN,John  (1799-1868),  ironmaster,  was 
born  in  Worcester  21  December  1799,  a  son  of 
John  Vaughan,  subsequently  at  Guest's  Dowlais 
Ironworks.  He  had  at  least  two  brothers.  He 
joined  his  father  as  an  ironworker  in  south  Wales, 
progressing  at  Dowlais  to  become  a  foreman. 
Around  1825  he  took  a  post  in  CarHsle  as 
manager  of  a  small  ironworks,  and  in  1 832  he  was 
appointed  mill  manager  for  Losh,  Wilson,  & 
Bell's  Walker  Ironworks  near  Newcasde  upon 
Tyne.  In  1839  Vaughan  and  Henr\'  W.  F. 
Bolckow  agreed  to  enter  into  partnership  to 
exploit  the  iron  trade,  Bolckow^  to  provide  the 
initial  £10,000  capital,  and  profits  to  be  shared 
equally.  The  partners  opened  their  works  at 
Middlesbrough  in  1841,  making  iron  castings 
and  wrought  products.  Vaughan  in  1845-6 
erected  four  iron  blast-furnaces  at  Witton  Park  in 
count)-  Durham. 

In  1850  he  decided  to  mine  the  seam  of  iron- 
stone cropping  out  on  the  Cleveland  Hills  east  of 
Middlesbrough,  soon  erecting  nine  blast-fur- 
naces for  its  treatment  and  establishing  the  com- 
mercial viability  of  Cleveland  iron.  In  1855  the 
partners'  output  of  manufactured  iron  exceeded 
120,000  tons;  they  employed  4,000  people  and 
consumed  600,000  tons  of  coal.  In  succeeding 
years  they  continued  to  expand  while  others, 
attracted  by  their  success,  also  produced  iron  in 
the  district. 

'Jacky'  Vaughan  was  one  of  the  great  'working' 
ironmasters.  From  nothing  he  amassed  a  fortune 
estimated  at  close  to  a  million  pounds  by  a  combi- 
nation of  sustained  hard  work  and  practical  tech- 
nical ability.  After  1855  his  grip  on  the  business 
slackened;  in  1864,  when  the  partnership  was 
converted  into  a  joint-stock  company  with  indus- 
trial assets  valued  at  about  one  million  pounds, 
Vaughan  became  deputy  chairman  of  Bolckow, 
Vaughan,  &  (^o.  Ltd. 

I'or  many  years  he  was  a  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
but  then  he  turned  towards  the  Church  ol  Eng- 
land. I  le  joined  the  first  board  ol  Tees  conser- 
vancy commissioners  in  1852,  and  a  year  later 
was  among  Middlesbrough's   first  councillors, 
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becoming  the  town's  third  mayor  in  1855.  He  was 
appointed  JP  and  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

He  was  twice  married,  first  in  the  1820s  to 
Eleanor  Downing  (or  Downie)  of  Cumberland, 
who  bore  him  four  sons  but  died  f.1834,  and 
second,  to  a  widow,  originally  Anne  Poole  of 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  sister  of  Henry  Bolckow's 
first  wife.  The  youngest  son  by  his  first  marriage, 
Thomas,  sur\'ived  to  inherit  the  major  part  of  the 
estate.  By  his  second  marriage  John  V'aughan  had 
no  children  of  his  own,  but  his  wife's  three  chil- 
dren by  previous  marriages  took  his  name.  He 
died  at  his  house,  i  Hyde  Park  Gate,  London,  16 
September  1868. 

[J.  S.Jeans,  Piuneers  of  the  Cleveland  Iron  Trade,  1875; 
W.  H.  Burnett,  Old  Cleieland .  .  .  Local  Writers  and  Local 
Worthies,  1886;  C.  A.  Hempstead,  Cleieland  Iron  and 
Steel  Background  and  Nineteenth  Century  History,  1979; 
Ron  Gott,  Henry  Bolckow — Founder  of  Teeside,  1968; 
newspaper  clippings  in  Middlesbrough  Central  Refer- 
ence Librar\.|  J.  K.  .Almono 

VERITY,  Hedley  (1905-1943),  cricketer,  was 
born  in  Headingley,  Leeds,  18  May  1905,  the 
eldest  of  three  children  and  only  son  of  Hedley 
Verity,  coal  merchant,  and  his  wife  Edith  Elwick, 
Sunday-school  teacher,  both  of  Headingley. 
Hedley  Verity  went  to  school  locally,  and  came  to 
the  fore  as  a  schoolboy  cricketer.  With  Wilfred 
Rhodes  [q.v.]  ever-present  in  the  Yorkshire  XI, 
Verity  played  league  cricket  for  Rawdon, 
Accrington,  and  Middleton  before  he  became 
established  in  the  Yorkshire  team  in  1930. 
Throughout  the  1930s  he  emerged  as  one  of  the 
classic  left-hand  spin  bowlers  of  all  time.  Discip- 
lined and  naturally  dignified,  he  was  a  most 
thoughtful  and  observant  bowler,  a  litde  pacier 
than  many  left  banders,  but  matching  variation 
with  accuracy  in  exemplan  style,  and  always 
eager  to  pit  his  wits  against  the  best. 

In  all  first-class  matches  he  captured  1,956 
wickets  at  an  average  of  1487,  the  best  average 
for  any  bowler  taking  more  than  1,500  wickets  in 
the  twentieth  century.  Of  these,  1,558  were  taken 
for  Yorkshire,  while  another  144  came  in  his  forty 
test  appearances.  His  most  notable  international 
feat  was  taking  fourteen  .Australian  wickets  in  one 
day  at  Lord's  in  1934.  In  each  of  his  nine  full  sea- 
sons in  English  cricket  he  took  at  least  100  wick- 
ets, three  times  exceeding  the  200  mark.  He  twice 
took  ten  wickets  in  an  innings,  and  his  analysis  of 
ten  wickets  for  ten  runs  against  Nottinghamshire 
in  1932,  including  the  hat  trick,  remained  a  world 
record.  He  took  nine  wickets  in  an  innings  on 
seven  occasions.  This  intense  phase  of  remark- 
able activity  was  a  prime  reason  why  Yorkshire 
won  the  county  championship  seven  times  in  the 
ten  summers  Verity  played  for  them. 

In  1929  he  married  Kathleen  Alice,  daughter 
of  Frederick  Metcalfe,  sales  agent,  of  Horsforth. 
They  had  two  sons.  Sening  as  a  captain  with 


the  Green  Howards  in  Catania,  Sicily,  Verity 

received  chest  wounds  from  which  he  died,  at  an 

Italian  prisoner-of-war  camp  in  Caserta,  3 1  July 

1943- 

[Wisden  Cricketers'  Almanacks;  Lord's  library.] 

Eric  Midwintfr 

VERTUE,  William  (r.1465-1527),  master 
mason,  was  the  younger  son  of  Adam  \  ertue,  a 
working  mason  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  first 
appears  in  1501  as  joint  master  with  his  elder 
brother  Robert  for  the  rebuilding  of  Bath  Abbey 
church.  Within  the  next  year  the  brothers  were 
also  designing  Henry  VII's  chapel  at  W  estmin- 
ster,  and  vaults  for  St  George's  chapel  in  W  indsor 
Castle.  With  John  .Aylmer,  a  London  mason,  Wil- 
liam contracted  to  vauh  the  choir  on  5  June  1 506, 
the  work  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  1 508.  Robert 
Vertue  died  late  in  1506  and  William  continued 
various  jobs  started  by  his  brother.  He  may  have 
been  the  'Maister  Vartu'  who  worked  on  the 
church  of  St  Mary-at-Hill  in  London  in  1502, 
and  the  'Vertu  the  mason'  paid  for  a  new  window 
at  St  .Anthony's  Hospital,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London. 

Soon  after  Robert's  death  William  was  called 
to  Cambridge  to  discuss  the  resumption  of  work 
on  the  unfinished  King's  College  chapel  with 
Henry  Smyth,  clerk  and  surveyor  of  the  king's 
works,  and  John  Lee,  who  was  to  become  joint 
master  mason  with  John  Wastell  [q.v.].  Vertue's 
first  visit  was  on  i  May  1507;  in  December  1509 
he  was  again  at  Cambridge  with  Henry  Redman 
[q.v.];  and  on  30  July  15 12  he  dined  in  hall  with 
Wastell.  Vertue  was  doubtless  involved  because 
of  his  expert  knowledge  of  vaulting  gained  at 
Windsor,  Westminster,  and,  above  all,  at  Bath 
Abbey  where  he  and  his  brother  had  engaged  in 
respect  of  their  fan  \ault  that  'there  shall  be  noone 
so  goodely  neither  in  England  nor  in  France.' 

On  28  July  1 5 10  Vertue  was  granted  the  office 
of  king's  master  mason  at  the  Tow  er  of  London 
and  elsewhere.  \  le  continued  Henry  VII's  chapel 
until  its  completion  in  15 19,  and  at  Windsor 
undertook  a  further  contract  to  vault  the  lady 
chapel  between  15 11  and  1514.  .At  Oxford  he 
designed  Corpus  Christi  College,  built  in 
15 1 2-18.  There,  as  elsewhere,  Vertue  worked 
with  Humphrey  Coke,  the  master  carpenter,  and 
they  were  jointly  responsible  for  ground  and  first- 
floor  plans  of  the  college.  Between  1511  and 
1522  he  probably  worked  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham on  Thornburv  Castle,  Gloucestershire. 

In  1 5 1 2  the  old  chapel  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula  in 
the  Tower  of  London  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
Vertue  designed  its  successor,  finished  in  1520. 
He  also  supervised  alterations  at  W oking  Palace 
from  15 15,  and  in  15 16  he  and  Henry  Redman 
designed  the  west  side  of  the  court  of  Eton  Col- 
lege, including  Lupton's  tower.  On  stylistic 
grounds  Vertue  may  also  be  credited  with  the 
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design  of  Lupton's  chantrv'  in  Eton  College 
chapel.  In  15 19  \'ertue  gave  up  his  patent  as 
king's  mason  and  became  joint  master  with  Red- 
man. He  none  the  less  played  a  prominent  part  in 
1520  in  the  preparations  at  Calais  for  the  'P'ield  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold',  continued  to  supenise  the 
works  at  Eton,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  archi- 
tect of  St  Stephen's  cloister  in  Westminster 
Palace. 

[J.  Haney,  English  Mediaeval  Architects,  1984.] 

John  Harvey 

VIDAL,  Alexander  Thomas  Emeric  (1792- 
1863),  hydrographer,  was  born  in  1792,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  sons  (there  was  also  a 
daughter)  of  Emeric  Vidal,  a  naval  officer  who 
ser\ed  as  secretarv  to  three  distinguished  admir- 
als, Sir  Robert  Kingsmill,  Sir  John  Ross,  and 
Robert  Duff  [qq.v.],  and  his  wife  Jane  Essex.  The 
Vidals  came  originally  from  the  Basque  country. 
Vidal  entered  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  first-class 
'volunteer'  in  1803,  ser\ing  on  board  Illustrious. 
On  22  May  1807  he  joined  the  Royal  Naval  Col- 
lege in  Portsmouth  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  after  which,  as  a  midshipman,  he  sened 
in  Lavinia  in  the  Mediterranean  and  north  Atlan- 
tic for  more  than  three  years. 

In  18 1 4  he  sailed  in  Conway  for  the  North 
American  Station  and  later  was  detached  to  work 
under  Captain  (later  vice-admiral)  W.  F.  Owen 
[q.v.]  on  a  sur\'ey  of  the  Canadian  Great  Lakes. 
Here  he  learnt  his  trade  as  a  surxeyor  and  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant  in  181 5.  VVlien  Captain 
Owen  commissioned  Leven,  a  ship-sloop,  and  the 
hn%  Barracouta  in  1821  for  his  surxey  of  the  east 
coast  of  .Africa,  Vidal  was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant in  Laeti.  WTien  Barracouta\  captain  died  in 
1823  Vidal  was  placed  in  command  and  con- 
firmed in  the  rank  of  commander.  Two  years 
later,  when  Owen  brought  his  ships  home,  Vidal 
was  advanced  to  captain. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  as  a  consequence  of  a 
number  of  reports  and  unsuccessful  searches  for 
Aitkin's  rock,  which  was  said  to  lie  about  seventy 
miles  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland,  two  ten- 


gun  brigs  were  placed  under  Vidal's  orders  to 
make  a  final  search.  In  three  months  the  whole 
area  embraced  by  the  several  reports  was  closely 
examined  and  this  potential  danger  to  shipping 
erased  from  the  charts. 

In  December  1835  Captain  Vidal  sailed  in 
command  oi  Aetna  with  twelve  chronometers  to 
measure  the  meridian  distances  from  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands  to  a  number  of  places  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa;  and  thereafter  to  carrv'  out  surxeys 
of  that  coast.  In  1838  Captain  (later  vice-admiral) 
John  Washington  [q.v.],  secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Societv',  remarked  upon  these  West 
African  surxeys:  'this  tedious  undertaking  is 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  will  then  be  of  equal  utility 
to  the  fair  traders,  and  to  the  anti-slaver\'  cruisers. 
It  is  fortunately  in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as 
Captain  Vidal,  R.N.,  who  has  steadily  devoted 
himself,  during  a  long  period  of  ill-health,  to 
complete  this  unpopular  work,  and  to  connect 
with  it  a  minute  examination  of  the  Canary 
Islands.' 

From  1 84 1  to  1846  Vidal  was  occupied  in  sur- 
veying the  Azores  in  Styx,  being  closely  associated 
with  the  authorities  in  Lisbon.  Vidal  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Societv  and  contributed 
papers  on  hydrographic  matters  to  its  journal.  He 
became  rear-admiral  in  1854  and  vice-admiral  in 
1859.  He  published  a  chart  of  the  Salvage  Islands, 
thirteen  charts  of  the  Cape  Verde  islands,  a  chart 
of  the  coast  of  England,  and  one  of  Vidal  bank  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  England. 

In  1839  he  married  in  Canada  Sarah  Antoi- 
nette (died  1843),  daughter  of  Henrv  Veicht  of 
Madeira;  they  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  at 
an  early  age  and  the  other,  Beaufort,  who  became 
a  general  in  the  Canadian  army.  He  died  in  Clif- 
ton 5  F"ebruary  1863.  Several  features  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  he  suneyed  bear  his 
name,  notably  Cape  Vidal  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa. 

[Gentleman's Magazine,  March  1863,  p.  396;  William  R. 
O'Byrne,  A  Naval  Biographical  Dictionary,  1849;  I,.  S. 
Dawson, /Vffww/'rs  of  I  lydrography ,  1885;  Hydrographic 
Office  archives;  family  letters.)  Ci.  S.  RrrcHiF. 
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WADE,  GEORGE  EDWARD  (i 853-1 933), 
sculptor,  was  born  2  March  1853,  the  youngest  of 
six  sons  of  the  Revd  Nugent  Wade,  rector  of  St 
Anne's  church,  Soho,  and  later  canon  of  Bristol. 
He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  (1863-5)  ^i^d 
later  in  Switzerland,  becoming  an  intelligent 
scholar  and  good  linguist  with  keen  interests  in 
cricket,  fishing,  and  shooting.  However,  while 
reading  for  the  bar,  his  health  broke  down  and, 
following  a  period  of  recuperation  in  Italy  and 
without  formal  art  training,  he  took  up  painting 
and  an  art  patron,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  provided 
him  with  a  studio  in  London.  Then  in  his  mid- 
thirties  and  not  entirely  happy  with  his  pictures, 
he  turned  to  sculpture  and  was  almost  immedi- 
ately successful  with  work  in  the  round.  1  lis  hrst 
exhibits  at  the  Royal  Academy  were,  in  1889,  a 
bronze  bust  of  Lt.-Col.  Myles  Sandys,  MP;  in 
1890  a  terracotta  bust  of  his  father;  most  popular, 
a  terracotta  statuette  of  a  Grenadier  Guard,  of 
which  a  copy  in  bronze  was  purchased  by  Queen 
Victoria  and  one  hundred  others  by  the  regiment; 
and  the  bronze  statuette  'II  Penseroso'  (one  of  a 
pair)  which  was  also  sold  in  large  numbers. 

George  Wade  then  took  over  the  studio  of  Sir 
J.  Edgar  Boehm  (q.v.)  and  in  1891  his  bust  of  I.  J. 
Paderewski  was  so  appreciated  that  500  repro- 
ductions of  it  were  ordered  for  the  American 
market  alone.  Throughout  his  career  he  con- 
tinued with  a  series  of  busts  of  well-known  perso- 
nalities, such  as  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  General  William  Booth  (q.\ .]  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  appealing  statuettes,  such  as  '.Aphro- 
dite', 'The  Dancer',  and  'St  George  and  the  Dra- 
gon', but  more  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with 
monumental  sculpture,  such  as  the  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Connaught  |q.v.]  for 
Hong  Kong,  those  of  Queen  Victoria  for  .Allaha- 
bad and  Colombo,  Sir  WiUiam  Rose  MansHeld, 
hrst  Baron  Sandhurst  [q.v.]  for  Bombay,  a 
Cameron  highlander  for  Inverness,  and  Sir  John 
A.  MacDonald  [q.v.]  for  the  Canadian  cities  of 
Montreal,  I  lamilton,  and  Kingston.  One  of  his 
largest  commissions  was  the  Boer  war  memorial 
in  Pietermaritzburg,  a  composition  in  marble  and 
bronze  surmounted  by  a  winged  hgure,  and  he 
produced,  among  others,  statues  of  King  Edward 
V'll  and  Queen  Alexandra,  the  equestrian  statues 
of  the  maharajah.  Sir  Chandra  Shamshere  Yung, 
for  Nepal  and  the  hrst  Earl  Ilaig  [q.v.]  for  the 
esplanade  outside  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  a  chil- 


dren's fountain  for  the  Women's  World  Temper- 
ance Association,  a  replica  of  which  was  placed  in 
the  Temple  Gardens,  London. 

With  so  many  commitments  it  is  understand- 
able that  he  ceased  rather  early  in  his  career  to 
show  his  work  in  public  exhibitions,  but  he  still 
found  time  to  pursue  other  interests.  In  the  early 
days  of  a\  iation  he  made  designs  for  aeroplanes 
and,  later  in  life,  he  took  up  golf  and  planned 
houses  for  himself  and  his  friends  in  Berkshire. 

The  popularity  of  Wade's  sculpture  was  prob- 
ably due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  was  always 
comprehensible  but  that  it  was  both  ennobling 
and  restrained  in  equal  measure.  In  portraiture 
he  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  good  likeness, 
much  appreciated  by  the  sitters  and  their  families, 
and,  in  these  works  and  in  his  more  fanciful  sub- 
jects, he  engendered  feelings  of  respect  and 
admiration.  It  might  be  argued  by  some  that  his 
approach  was  too  prosaic,  but  it  would  perhaps  be 
more  true  to  say  that  he  cloaked  classical  ideals  in 
the  trappings  of  his  own  environment. 

In  1869  he  married  Isabella  Mar\  Josephine 
('Ella'),  daughter  of  Lieutenant-General  John 
Mackenzie  Macintyre,  Royal  Artillerv,  of  For- 
trose,  Ross-shire.  They  had  two  daughters.  His 
last  major  work  was  a  war  memorial  in  Stour- 
bridge, unveiled  in  1931,  and  he  died  5  Februarv 
1933,  at  home  in  Hyde  Park  Street,  London. 

[The  Times,  6  Februar%  1933;  private  information  from 
Elmira  Wade  (daughter).]         Sidney  C.  Hutchison 

WAISMANN,  Friedrich  (1896- 1959),  philoso- 
pher, was  born  2 1  March  1896  in  Vienna,  the  son 
of  Leopold  Waismann,  a  Russian  who  sub- 
sequently became  a  naturalized  Austrian,  and  his 
wife  Clara  Schwarz,  an  .Austrian.  Schooled  there, 
he  took  a  degree  in  physics  at  \  ienna  University 
in  1922  as  an  external  student.  1  le  later  received  a 
doctorate  for  his  philosophical  publications. 

In  1922  he  came  into  contact  with  Moritz 
Schlick,  professor  of  philosophy  and  founder  of 
the  Vienna  Circle.  Thenceforth  W  aismann  acted 
as  Schlick's  unofhcial  assistant,  eventually  run- 
ning his  graduate  seminar.  From  1929  to  1936  he 
was  librarian  of  the  philosophy  faculty,  supple- 
menting his  income  by  giving  private  tuition  in 
mathematics  and  philosophy. 

In  1927  Schlick  decided  that  the  work  of  Lud- 
wig  Wittgenstein  [q.v.]  was  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  programme  of  logical  empiricism. 
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Schlick  made  contact  with  Wittgenstein  and  then 
soon  introduced  W'aismann  to  Wittgenstein, 
assigning  him  the  task  of  gathering  and  expound- 
ing Wittgenstein's  ideas.  Thenceforth  Waismann 
acted  as  the  spokesman  for  Wittgenstein's  point 
of  view  within  the  Vienna  Circle,  representing 
with  Schhck  the  conser\'ative  wing  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  logical  positivism. 

From  shorthand  notes  of  conversations  with 
Wittgenstein,  supplemented  by  dictations  and 
typescripts,  Waismann  wrote  lectures  and  articles 
on  Wittgenstein's  conception  of  mathematics,  his 
\iew  of  logic,  and  his  treatment  of  identit}'  and 
probabiUt\-.  The  culmination  was  to  be  a  system- 
atic presentation  of  these  ideas  on  logic, 
language,  and  philosophy.  .Advertised  in  1930  as  a 
joint  publication  under  the  title  Logik,  Sprache, 
Philosophic,  this  book  w  as  to  be  the  first  volume  in 
the  series  Die  Wissemchaftliche  Weltauffassung. 
Wittgenstein  withdrew  from  co-authorship  in 
1934,  but  he  continued  to  assist  Waismann  in  this 
Schlick-directed  project. 

Schlick's  murder  in  1936  terminated  Wais- 
mann's  employment  and  his  opportunities  for 
supporting  himself  by  private  teaching.  It  also 
spurred  him  to  complete  his  lengthier  expositions 
of  Wittgenstein's  thinking.  Einfuhrung  in  das 
mathematische  Denken  (Vienna,  1936)  developed 
some  of  Wittgenstein's  leading  ideas  into  an  over- 
\aew  of  the  nature  of  mathematics.  By  early  1937 
Waismann  completed  Logik,  Sprache,  Philosophic, 
but  the  Anschluss  and  later  the  invasion  of  Hol- 
land frustrated  his  plans  for  publishing  the  Ger- 
man text.  The  hostile  political  climate  and  the 
lack  of  academic  employment  in  Austria  forced 
Waismann  to  move  to  England.  He  played  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  transition  of  logical  empiricism  into 
'ordinary'  language  philosophy'  (typified  by  J.  L. 
Austin  and  Gilbert  Ryle,  qq.v.).  He  was  therefore 
a  protagonist  in  both  main  developments  within 
analytic  philosophy  in  the  mid-twentieth  century. 

He  went  to  Cambridge  in  October  1937.  This 
created  an  awkward  situation,  since  Waismann 
was  expounding  some  of  Wittgenstein's  earlier 
ideas  while  Wittgenstein  himself  was  developing 
later  ideas  in  his  own  classes.  Wittgenstein  did 
nothing  to  soften  the  difficulties,  even  discourag- 
ing his  own  students  from  attending  Wai-smann's 
lectures.  This  slight  deeply  embittered  Wais- 
mann. I  le  moved  to  New  College,  Oxford,  in 
February  1940,  only  to  be  interned  briefly  in 
Paignton,  Devon.  At  Oxford  he  became  lecturer 
in  the  philosophy  of  mathematics  in  1945  (reader, 
1950),  then  reader  in  the  philosophy  of  science  in 
1955.  '  ''•'»  lectures  were  a  considerable  source  of 
intellectual  excitement.  He  took  Hritish  nation- 
ality in  1950. 

Hi.s  reputation  rested  primarily  on  three 
papers.  The  first,  'Verifiability'  (1945),  suggested 
modifications  of  the  principle  of  verification 
to   accommodate   the   essential    indeterminacy 


of  symbolism  ('open  texture').  The  second, 
'Language-Strata'  (1953),  explored  the  'loose' 
logical  relations  between  different  domains  of 
discourse  (e.g.  between  psychological  concepts 
and  descriptions  of  overt  human  behaviour). 
The  third,  'How  I  See  Philosophy'  (1956), 
distinguished  philosophical  arguments  from 
deductive  demonstrations  of  theses  and  instead 
illustrated  how  to  treat  philosophical  problems  on 
the  model  of  psychoanalysis;  the  patient  must 
acknowledge  his  own  difficulties  and  dissolve  his 
problems  by  coming  to  view  things  in  new  ways. 
The  three  papers  were  reprinted  in  H.  R.  Harre 
(ed.),  Horv  I  See  Philosophy,  1968. 

Much  work  has  been  published  since  Wais- 
mann's  death.  Logik,  Sprache,  Philosophic  was 
reconstructed  and  published  in  1 970;  the  English 
translation,  completed  in  1938  and  extensively 
corrected  by  Waismann,  appeared  in  1965  as  The 
Principles  of  Linguistic  Philosophy .  Both  are  misun- 
derstood as  derivative  or  secondan,  writings  on 
Wittgenstein.  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  ofAlath- 
ematics  (1982)  have  been  reconstructed  from 
notes  and  manuscripts.  Wille  undMotiv  appeared 
in  1988. 

Much  of  his  writing  remains  unpublished. 
This  includes  a  book  on  the  concept  of  causality, 
transcripts  of  dictations  by  Wittgenstein  dating 
from  the  early  1930s,  and  a  quantity  of  poems  and 
aphorisms  in  which  Waismann  despaired  about 
other  philosophers  and  life  in  England. 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy 
in  July  1955.  In  1929  he  married  Hermine  Ants- 
cherl,  an  Austrian  who  had  been  born  in  Vienna 
in  1894.  She  committed  suicide  in  Oxford  on  10 
April  1943.  There  was  one  child  of  the  marriage, 
a  son  Thomas,  born  in  Vienna  in  1935,  who  com- 
mitted suicide  in  1952.  Waismann  died  in  Oxford 
4  November  1959. 

[The  Times,  6  November  1959;  Stuart  Hampshire  in 
Proceedings  of  llie  British  Academy,  vol.  xlvi,  1960;  Oxford 
University  archives;  Ray  Monk,  Ludtvig  Willgeiislein:  ihe 
Dul}'  of  Genius,  1990,  pp.  282-327;  G.  P.  Baker,  '\  ereh- 
rung  und  V'erkehrung:  Waismann  and  Wittgenstein'  in 
C.  G.  Luckhardt  (ed.),  Wittgenstein:  Sources  and  Perspec- 
tives, 1979,  pp.  243-85;  private  information.] 

G.  P.  Hakf.r 

WAKEFIELD,  Henry  do  (r.i 335-1 395),  royal 
servant  and  bishop.  [See  henry  de  wakefield.] 

WALKER,  Sir  Herbert  Ashcombe  (1868- 
1949),  railway  general  manager,  was  born  16  May 
1868  in  Paddington,  the  only  child  of  l)r  (ieorge 
Stephen  Walker,  .\1RCS,  and  his  wife  Ellen 
Frances  I  ,ey.  1  le  was  educated  at  the  North  I  ,on- 
don  Collegiate  School,  and  studied  medicine  for 
one  year  at  St  Francis  Xavier  College,  Bruges.  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  enter  the  medical 
profession  but  for  financial  reasons  this  became 
impossible,  and  when  only  seventeen  he  joined 
the  office  of  the  district  superintendent  ot  the  line 
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of  the  London  and  Nordi  Western  Railway  at 
Euston.  He  loved  the  work  and  soon  grasped  the 
essentials  of  railway  operation.  By  1910  he  was 
outdoor  goods  manager  for  the  large  southern 
division  of  the  L&NWR  and  a  year  later  became 
assistant  to  the  general  manager,  Sir  Frank  Ree. 

In  191 1  he  was  chosen  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  London  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way and  remained  there  till  1923.  At  Waterloo, 
the  L&SWR  headquarters,  there  was  much  to  do; 
many  platforms  had  to  be  replanned  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  terminus  speeded  up,  but 
Walker  saw  at  once  that  he  must  entice  more 
commuters,  and  his  electrification  of  the  London 
suburban  lines,  which  was  to  be  pursued  long 
after  he  was  running  the  future  Southern  Rail- 
way, was  of  lasting  significance.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  War  I,  though  not  the  most  senior  of 
chief  railway  officers,  he  was  made  chairman  of 
the  Railway  Executive,  which  controlled  all 
aspects  of  railway  operation.  With  characteristic 
confidence  and  zeal  Walker  did  both  this  exacting 
job  and  his  work  at  Waterloo.  He  was  knighted  in 
191 5,  and  in  19 17  was  appointed  KCB. 

The  Railways  Act  of  192 1  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  four  groups  in  Britain.  The  southern 
group,  which  became  the  Southern  Railway, 
included  the  L&SWR.  Walker  emerged  as  its 
sole  general  manager,  from  1923  to  1937.  Walker 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  at  Waterloo  and  he 
had  the  backing  of  the  Southern  board.  Under  his 
aegis  the  tentacles  of  the  electrified  lines 
stretched  south  and  west.  The  port  of  Southamp- 
ton was  enlarged  so  that  ocean-going  liners  were 
attracted  to  its  facilities  and  in  1933  what  was 
then  the  largest  dr\  dock  in  the  world  was  opened 
by  King  George  V. 

Though  a  firm  manager,  Walker  was  no  dicta- 
tor. I  le  appointed  able  men,  such  as  .Alfred  and 
Gilbert  Szlumper,  Alfred  Raworth,  E.  C.  Cox, 
and  John  Elliot.  Walker  fostered  cross-Channel 
traffic;  in  1929  the  'Golden  .Arrow'  ser\ice  was 
inaugurated  which,  in  its  prime,  ran  with  almost 
French  elan.  In  1931  the  autocarrier  with  room 
for  fort}  cars  appeared,  the  vehicles  being  slung 
aboard  from  the  quayside.  Vet  Walker  also  knew 
that  railways  were  no  longer  omnipotent;  he 
became  associated  with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way in  running  a  coach  ser\ice  to  the  west  and 
acquired  for  his  company  a  financial  interest  in 
Imperial  .Ainvays.  He  also  kept  a  watchful  eye  on 
Channel  tunnel  plans  as  they  came  and  went. 
Walker  retired  in  1937  and  joined  the  Southern 
board,  on  which  he  sat  until  railway  nationaliza- 
tion in  1947. 

He  was  physically  well  made,  having  stamina 
and  a  commanding  presence.  He  looked  what  he 
was,  a  man  who  knew  his  job  and  meant  to  do  it. 
He  wore  pince-nez  spectacles,  a  round-ended 
stiff  collar,  and  a  moustache.  On  board  days  he 
would  w  ear  a  tailcoat.  He  lacked  social  graces  and 


had  no  small  talk  but  this,  to  some  e.xtent,  was 
compensated  for  by  his  unfailing  memory.  He 
could  stand  by  the  footplate  of  a  steam  locomotive 
know  ing  at  once  the  names  of  driver  and  fireman 
who,  for  their  part,  knew  that  he  had  a  ver\  good 
idea  of  what  each  did  and  how  he  did  it.  He  had  a 
taste  for  the  theatre  and  when  on  the  Continent 
enjoyed  a  flutter  at  a  casino.  He  became  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  a  lieutenant 
of  the  City  of  London.  There  is  a  plaque  in 
Walker's  memorv  on  Waterloo  station. 

In  1895  he  married  Ethel  Louisa,  daughter  of 
John  Robert  Griffith,  a  solicitor,  of  Llanrwst, 
north  Wales.  She  died  in  1909  and  he  married  in 
1910  Lorina  Elizabeth,  widow  of  .A.  Shield,  a 
member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Alfred  Webb,  mechanical  engineer. 
There  were  no  children  of  either  marriage. 
Walker  died  29  September  1949  in  London. 

(C.  F.  Klapper,  Sir  Herbert  Walker's  Southern  Railway, 
1973;  The  Times,  30  September  1949.] 

Colin  W.\tson 

WALKER,  Robert  (1801-1865),  experimental 
philosopher,  was  born  in  1801  in  Dover,  the  third 
of  at  least  five  sons  of  Robert  W  alker,  gendeman, 
of  Dover.  On  2oJanuar\  1 819  he  entered  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  an  exhibi- 
tioner. He  obtained  a  second  class  in  literae 
humaniores  and  a  first  in  mathematics  in  1822.  He 
took  holy  orders  as  a  deacon  in  1826,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  junior  chaplain  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  but  had  to  relinquish  the  post  when 
he  married  in  1831.  He  was  ordained  priest  in 
1827. 

As  early  as  1826  he  ser^'ed  as  a  university 
examiner  in  mathematics,  the  first  of  many 
occasions.  From  1828  until  1853  he  was  math- 
ematics tutor  of  Wadham  College,  though  he  was 
never  a  fellow.  He  was  elected  FRS  in  1831.  In 
1839  he  succeeded  Stephen  Rigaud  [q.v.]  as 
reader  in  experimental  philosophy  (physics)  at 
Oxford,  becoming  responsible  not  only  for  a  well- 
established  course  but  also  for  an  extensive  col- 
lection of  apparatus  with  an  endowment  for  its 
development.  One  of  the  first  pieces  which  he 
added  was  the  Oxford  dr>  pile,  an  extremely  dur- 
able batten.  Walker's  appointment  as  reader 
(upgraded  to  professor  in  1 860)  was  significant, 
for  he  was  the  first  to  hold  the  post  in  its  own 
right,  rather  than  annexed  to  a  professorship  in 
another  subject. 

Inspired  by  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Oxford 
in  1847,  at  which  he  was  one  of  the  local  secretar- 
ies and  president  of  the  physics  section.  Walker, 
along  with  (Sir)  Henr>  .Acland,  Charles  Daubeny, 
and  Philip  Duncan  [qq.v.J,  launched  a  vigorous 
campaign  for  the  reform  of  scientific  education  in 
Oxford.  The  eventual  results  were  the  creation  of 
a  new  degree  in  natural  science  in  1850,  and  the 
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building  of  a  new  scientific  teaching  centre,  which 
became  known  as  the  Universit>  Museum. 
Walker  was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
steering  committee  appointed  in  1853  to  establish 
the  museum;  and  as  secretar)  of  the  British 
Association  in  1859-61  he  helped  organize  the 
Oxford  meeting  of  1 860,  which  inaugurated  the 
museum  but  became  famous  for  its  discussion  of 
Darwinism. 

\\  alker  was  not  an  original  physicist,  but  kept 
pace  with  the  work  of  his  great  contemporaries  in 
order  to  demonstrate  their  experiments  to  his  stu- 
dents, and  also  to  senior  members  of  the  univer- 
sit\-  in  the  .Ashmolean  Society.  He  made  his 
lecture  demonstrations  as  lively  as  possible  in 
order  to  capture  the  interest  of  the  under- 
graduates. A  brief  account  of  them  occurs  in  the 
memoirs  of  William  Tuckwell. 

His  vocation  as  a  clergyman  was  not  eclipsed 
by  his  scientific  career.  He  was  one  of  the  univer- 
sity's select  preachers  in  1840-2  and  1847-g,  and 
became  vicar  of  Culham,  Oxfordshire,  in  1848, 
moving  with  his  family  to  Culham  vicarage.  He 
resigned  this  living  in  1862.  Little  is  known  about 
Walker's  personalitv ,  though  Tuckw  ell  describes 
him  as  'cheer%'.  He  married  Elizabeth  Holds- 
worth  of  Alverstoke,  Hampshire,  in  1831,  and 
they  had  (so  far  as  is  known)  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  He  died  in  Iffley,  near  Oxford,  28 
September  1865. 

[FTcderic  Boase,  Aiodem  English  Biography,  \o\.  ill,  1901; 
Robert  Barlow  Gardiner  (ed.),  The  Registers  ofWadham 
College  Oxford,  1895;  W.  Tuckwell,  Reminiscences  of 
Oxford,  1900;  H.  M.  and  K.  Dorothea  \  emon, .4  //w/or)' 
of  the  Oxford  Museum,  1909.]  A.  V.  Simcock 

WALLER,  Augustus  Desire  (i 856-1 922),  phy- 
siologist, was  born  in  Paris  12  July  1856,  the  only 
son  and  younger  child  of  .Augustus  V'olney 
Waller,  FRS  [q.v.],  physiologist,  and  his  wife 
Matilda  Margaret  Walls.  The  family  lived  in  turn 
in  Paris,  England,  and  Switzerland  until  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1870  when,  with  his  mother  and 
sister,  .Matilda  .Amelia  (born  1845),  he  moved  to 
Aberdeen.  He  was  educated  at  the  College  de 
Geneve  and  entered  the  Universitv'  of  Aberdeen 
in  1874,  where  he  graduated  MB  in  1878  and 
MD  in  1 88 1.  He  joined  the  department  of  phy- 
siolog)',  University  College  London,  in  1879  as  a 
research  scholar  of  the  British  .Medical  Associ- 
ation. In  1883  he  became  lecturer  in  physiology  at 
the  Royal  I-'ree  Hospital  and  in  1884  lecturer  in 
physiology'  at  St  Mary's  1  lospital.  i  le  remained 
there  until  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  the  first, 
and  only,  director  of  the  newly  founded  Univer- 
sit>'  of  London  Physiological  Laboratory',  estab- 
lished in  the  former  Imperial  Insiiiute  in  South 
Kcn.sington  mainly  as  a  result  of  Waller's  initi- 
ative. 

Waller's  research  interests  started  in  the 
cmcrgin((  field  of  electro-physiology,  in  which  he 


made  useful  contributions  to  the  study  of  fatigue 
in  muscle  and  the  nature  of  cardiac  potentials.  He 
made  the  first  recording  of  the  human  electrocar- 
diogram in  1887,  an  important  advance  which,  in 
other  hands,  had  widespread  applications  in 
medicine.  He  studied  the  physiological  actions  of 
volatile  anaesthetics,  stressing  the  importance  of 
quantitive  measurement.  Other  subjects  included 
human  energy  metabolism,  bio-electro  pheno- 
mena in  tissues,  and  psycho-physiology.  I  le  was 
dedicated  to  experimental  work  and  wrote  many 
scientific  papers;  he  also  wrote  a  manual  of  exper- 
imental physiology  for  medical  students,  and  a 
major  Introduction  to  Human  Physiologi'  (1891). 

Physiology  dominated  Waller's  adult  life.  He 
was  ambitious  to  be  recognized  as  a  physiologist 
as  successful  as  his  father.  But  physiology  was 
also  a  family  activity-;  he  had  a  laboratory-  at  his 
spacious  home  in  London.  His  wife  and  children 
took  part  in  experiments,  entertained  visiting 
scientists,  and  travelled  yvith  him  to  conferences 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  a  keen  motorist, 
enjoyed  skiing,  skating,  golf,  and  billiards,  and 
kept  a  large  family  of  bulldogs.  One  of  these,  Jim- 
mie,  was  used  by  him  for  a  harmless  demon- 
stration of  the  electrocardiogram  at  the  Royal 
Society-  and  became  the  subject  of  a  famous  par- 
liamentary- reply  to  a  question  from  the  anti- 
vivisecdon  lobby  (Hansard,  8  July  1909).  Waller 
was  argumentative,  opinionated,  and  sometimes 
outspoken,  but  he  had  a  sense  of  humour  ('I  am 
the  Wallerian  degeneration'  in  reference  to  his 
father's  eponymous  discovery)  and  he  retained  an 
unworldly  delight  in  science  throughout  his  life. 

He  was  elected  FRS  in  1892  and  gave  the 
Croonian  lecture  in  1896.  Other  honours 
included  the  Monthyon  medal  of  the  French 
Academic  des  Sciences  (1888),  the  Prix  .Aldini 
from  Bologna  (1892),  and  honorary  degrees  from 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  (1905),  Western 
Australia  (i 9 1 4),  and  Tomsk  ( 1 9 1 4).  He  w as  Ful- 
lerian  professor  of  physiology  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution in  1897  and  became  a  professor  in  the 
University  of  London  in  191 2. 

In  1885  he  married  Alice  .Mary,  daughter  of 
George  Palmer  (q.v.|,  .MP  for  Reading,  founder 
of  the  biscuit  manufacturers  Huntley  &  Palmer. 
They  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters;  there 
were  no  grandchildren.  Waller  died  in  1  .ondon  1 1 
March  1922  and  was  buried  in  a  family  grave  in 
Finchley  cemetery. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  scries  \\,  vol.  xciii,  1922, 
pp.  xx\ii-xxx;  K.  Hesterman  and  R.  Occsc,  'Waller — 
Pioneer  of  Klectrocardiojjraphy ',  British  Heart  fotimal, 
vol.  xlii,  no.  i,  1979;  .■\.  \\.  Sykes,  'A.  1).  Waller  and 
the  electrocardiogram',  British  Medical  Journal,  30 
May  1987;  University  of  l.oiuion  archives;  private 
inrormation.j  A.  11.  Svkis 

WALLICn,  CJcorge  Charles  (18 15-1899), 
Indian  Army  surgeon  and  pioneer  oceanogra- 
pher,  was  born  16  November  181 5  in  Calcutta, 
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India,  the  eldest  of  seven  children  of  Nathaniel 
Wailich  [q.v.],  Danish-born  surgeon  and  botan- 
ist, and  his  second  wife  Sophia  Colling.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  at  the 
Universit}'  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  medi- 
cine and  graduated  MD  in  1836,  becoming 
LRCS  (Edinburgh)  the  following  year. 

VVallich  returned  to  India  in  1838  as  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  Indian  Army  and  saw  considerable 
active  sen  ice  during  the  next  nineteen  years,  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaigns  of 
1842  and  1847  and  acting  as  held  surgeon  during 
the  Sonthal  rebellion  of  1855-6.  In  1 851,  during 
his  single  furlough  spent  in  England,  he  married 
Caroline  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edmund  Norton, 
a  solicitor  in  Lowestoft.  They  subsequently  had 
four  sons  and  four  daughters.  Wailich  Hnally 
returned  to  England  on  sick  leave  in  1857  and 
retired  ofhcially  from  the  Indian  Army  in  1859 
with  the  rank  of  surgeon  major. 

During  the  homeward  voyage  Wailich  col- 
lected a  variety  of  marine  organisms,  thus  begin- 
ning the  study  of  oceanography  which  was  to 
dominate  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I  lis  reports  on 
the  collections  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  scientiHc  establishment  and  led  to  his 
appointment  as  naturalist  in  HMS  B u I Itlof;  during 
a  voyage  under  the  command  of  Sir  Leopold 
M'Clintoch  in  i860  to  investigate  a  possible 
northern  route  for  the  proposed  north  Atlantic 
telegraph  cable. 

Wailich  reported  the  results  of  the  Bulldog 
cruise  in  his  most  important  publication.  The 
North-Atlantic  Sea-hed  (1862),  including  his 
general  views  on  deep-sea  biology.  The  main 
conclusion  of  this  work  was  a  refutation  of  the 
'azoic  theory',  originally  put  forward  by  Edward 
Forbes  [q.v.]  in  1843,  according  to  which  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  beyond  a  few  hundreds  of 
metres  were  devoid  of  life.  Wailich  based  his 
refutation  mainly  on  a  Bulldog  sounding,  at  a 
depth  of  some  2,300  metres,  which  brought  up  a 
number  of  brittle-stars  entangled  in  the  line.  But 
this  evidence  was  generally  regarded  as  incon- 
clusive by  the  scientific  world.  Instead,  the  credit 
for  disproving  the  azoic  theory  was,  and  still  is, 
generally  accorded  to  Charles  W\Tille  Thomson 
and  W.  B.  Carpenter  [qq.v.]  for  their  dredging 
results  during  the  cruises  of  the  Lightning  and 
Poraipine  in  1 868  and  1 869. 

Wailich  published  several  significant  scientific 
papers  during  the  1870s  and  1880s,  mainly  on  the 
classification  of  the  foraminiferans  and  on  the 
role  of  the  lower  organisms  in  the  formation  of 
geological  deposits.  He  also  became  an  ac- 
complished photographer,  publishing  privately  a 
volume  of  excellent  portraits  of  contemporar\ 
scientists.  But  his  main  preoccupation  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  was  in  attempting  to  obtain 
the  public  recognition  which  he  felt  he  had  been 
denied.  This  led  him  into  a  series  of  acrimonious 


exchanges,  both  private  and  public,  with  several 
notable  scientists  of  the  day,  but  mainly  with  Car- 
penter and  I'homson,  whom  he  also  accused  of 
plagiarizing  his  results,  particularly  those  dealing 
with  the  biology  of  the  foraminiferans.  The 
controversy  culminated  in  1877  with  Wallich's 
unsuccessful  demand  that  the  Royal  Society 
should  censure  his  two  opponents,  for  he  felt  that 
the  Society  had  tacitly  condoned  their  misdemea- 
nours by  publishing  their  results  in  its  prestigious 
journal,  from  which  Wailich  was  debarred  since 
he  was  not  a  fellow. 

He  was  never  elected  to  the  fellowship  of  the 
Royal  Society ,  but  in  1 898  his  work  was  recog- 
nized by  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society.  Wailich  undoubtedly  felt  that  this 
recognition  was  too  little  and  too  late,  remaining 
bitter  and  resentful  to  his  death,  31  March  1899, 
which  took  place  in  London. 

I  A.  L.  Rice,  H.  L.  Burstvn,  and  A.  G.  E.  Jones,  'G.  C. 
Wailich  MD — Megalomaniac  or  Mis-Lsed  Oceano- 
^aphkGen\m}\Joiir7iulofl/ieSodely  fur  the  Bibliography 
ofXalural Hisl(tn\  vol.  vii,  no.  4,  1976;  Wailich  papers, 
British  Museum  (.Natural  Historv).]  A.  L.  Rick 

WALLIS,  Henry  (1830-1916),  artist,  ceramics 
expert,  and  collector  was  born  in  London  21 
Februan  1830.  His  father's  name  and  occupation 
are  unknown.  When  in  1845  his  mother,  Man 
.Anne  Thomas,  married  .\ndrew  W  allis,  a  pros- 
perous London  property  owner,  Henry  took  his 
stepfather's  surname. 

\\  allis  commenced  his  traimng  at  F.  S.  Gary's 
.Academy  in  Bloomsbury.  He  was  admitted  as  a 
probationer  in  the  Ro\al  .Academy  on  7  January 

1848  and  enrolled  in  the  painting  school  there  on 
31  .March  1848.  He  also  studied  in  Paris  in  the 
atelier  of  .\L  G.  C.  Gleyre  and  at  the  Academic 
des  Beaux-.Arts,  probably  some  time  between 

1849  and  1853.  He  first  exhibited  in  England  at 
the  Royal  Manchester  Institution  in  1853  and  in 
London  in  February  1854  at  the  British  Institu- 
tion. 

By  early  1855  Wallis  was  acquainted  with 
George  .\ieredith  [q.v.].  This  led  to  Meredith 
posing  for  the  face  of  the  dead  poet,  Thomas 
Chatterton  [q.v.],  in  Wallis's  painting  'Chatter- 
ton'  (Tate  Galler\)  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  .Academy  in  1856.  This  picture  made  W  al- 
lis famous  overnight:  John  Ruskin  [q.v.],  for 
example,  described  it  as  'faultless  and  wonderful'. 
Its  continuing  fascination  for  the  public  owes 
much  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  inextricably  linked 
with  a  real-life  'romance':  in  the  summer  of  1 857, 
if  not  before,  Wallis  and  Meredith's  wife,  Mary 
Ellen,  daughter  of  Thomas  Love  Peacock  [q.v.], 
became  lovers.  Mar>  .Meredith  left  her  husband, 
bearing  Wallis  a  son,  I  larold  ('Felix')  Meredith 
(later  Wallis)  in  April  1858.  Mary  Ellen  died  in 
October  1861. 
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Contact  with  the  melancholy  sensibilit\'  and 
radicalism  of  Gleyre,  as  well  as  with  the  work  of 
French  realist  painters,  led  W'allis  to  paint  his 
masterpiece  'The  Stonebreaker'  (Birmingham 
Cit>  Art  Caller)),  though  his  direct  inspiration 
was  Carlyle's  Sartor  Resartiis.  Wallis's  sombre  and 
realistic  image  of  a  dead  labourer  is  both  pioneer- 
ing and  unique  in  British  art.  'The  Stonebreaker', 
exhibited  in  1858,  consolidated  Wallis's  repu- 
tation as  a  true  Pre-Raphaelite. 

However,  after  his  stepfather's  death  in  1859, 
when  he  came  into  a  comfortable  inheritance, 
W'alUs  never  again  made  the  same  artistic  impact, 
though  he  remained  an  Academy  exhibitor  until 
1877.  He  also  exhibited  with  the  Old  Water  Col- 
our Societ}-,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1880.  .\n  interest  in  archaeolog),  ceramics,  and 
Renaissance  art  took  him  increasingly  abroad  and 
he  became  a  perceptive  and  quietly  passionate 
writer  on  these  subjects — notably  for  the  Art 
jfoumal  between  1882  and  1890.  Always  inter- 
ested in  contemporary  artistic  matters,  he  was 
also  honoran,-  secretary  of  the  committee  for  the 
preser\ation  of  St  Mark's,  Venice,  between  1882 
and  1890.  Wallis's  most  notable  achievement 
during  the  period  1885-99  was  the  publication, 
in  twenty  sHm  volumes,  most  illustrated  by  him- 
self, of  his  researches  into  Persian,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Byzantine  ceramics.  Wallis  was  also  a 
discerning  collector. 

W'allis  made  a  small  but  highly  original  contri- 
bution to  the  art  and  connoisseurship  of  his  time. 
For  all  this,  he  remains  an  elusive  personality': 
according  to  W.  M.  Rossetti  [q.v.],  he  was  'a  very 
agreeable  companion,  of  solid  character  and  open 
mind'.  Wallis  never  married.  He  died  20 
December  1916  at  his  home,  i  Walpole  Road, 
Croydon,  and  was  buried  in  Highgate  cemetery. 
[Public  Record  Office,  Wills  1859;  Albert  van  de  Put, 
'Henr>  Wallis  1830-19 16',  Faenza,  vol.  ii,  1917,  pp. 
33-40;  obituary  in  Burlington  Magazine,  vol.  xxx,  1917, 
pp.  123-4;  Diane  Johnson,  The  Tme  History  of  the  First 
Mrs  Meredith  and  Other  Lesser  Lives,  1973;  The  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  1984  (Tate  Gallery  exhibition  catalogue).] 

Robin  I  Ia.vu.vn 

WALSH,  William  Joseph  (1841-1921),  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Dublin,  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin 30  January  1841,  the  only  child  of  Ralph 
Walsh,  a  watchmaker  and  jeweller,  of  county 
Kerry,  and  his  wife  .Mary  Pierce,  of  a  Galway 
family.  He  was  educated  at  St  Lawrence 
O'Toole's  Seminary  School,  Dublin,  and  entered 
the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland  (then  under  the 
rectorship  of  (Cardinal)  John  1  Icnry  Newman, 
q.v.)  in  1855.  He  entered  St  Patrick's  College, 
Maynmjth,  in  1858,  and  after  an  outstanding  aca- 
demic career  was  ordained  ir)  ihe  priesthood  in 
1866.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  professor  of  dog- 
matic and  moral  theology  at  .\laynooth,  in  1878 
vice-president,  and  in  1880  president.  He  gave 
evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  tenantry 


before  the  Bessborough  commission  (1880)  but 
he  had  already  come  to  prominence  when  he 
performed  brilliantly  as  an  expert  witness  on 
canon  law  in  the  celebrated  O'Keefe  law  case  in 

1875- 

In  1885,  on  the  death  of  Cardinal  Edward 
McCabe  [q.v.],  Walsh  was  appointed  archbishop 
of  Dublin.  That  this  was  done  despite  govern- 
ment intrigue  in  Rome — W  alsh's  nationalist  sym- 
pathies being  well  known — was  hailed  as  a 
triumph  by  Irish  nationalists.  P'or  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century  Walsh  was  the  dominating  person- 
ality in  the  Irish  Catholic  Church.  He  built  or 
renovated  churches  and  schools,  conducted  a 
busy  schedule  of  pastoral  visitations,  and  pro- 
moted initiatives  in  the  areas  of  sacred  music, 
catechetics,  and  temperance.  A  champion  of 
Catholic  educational  interests,  he  sened  on  the 
senate  of  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland 
(1883-4),  the  National  Education  Board  (1895- 
1901),  and  the  senate  of  the  National  University' 
of  Ireland  of  which,  in  1908,  he  became  the  first 
chancellor. 

His  life  spanned  the  flood-tide  of  modern  Irish 
nationalism.  In  his  childhood  he  was  introduced 
to  Daniel  O'Connell  [q.v.];  in  1921  Eamon  de 
Valera  [q.v.]  expressed  gratitude  for  his  'ripe 
counsel ...  in  any  hour  of  need'.  An  advocate  of 
home  rule  and  agrarian  reform,  Walsh's  support 
for  the  controversial  'plan  of  campaign'  earned 
him  the  displeasure  of  Rome  and  cost  him  the 
cardinal's  hat.  During  the  commission  set  up  in 
1888  to  inquire  into  charges  made  by  The  Times 
against  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  [q.v.]  he  provided 
crucial  assistance  to  Parnell  in  exposing  Richard 
Pigott  [q.v.]  as  a  forger.  When  the  Parnell  divorce 
crisis  broke  in  1890,  he  resisted  pressure  from 
both  nationalist  politicians  and  ecclesiastics,  such 
as  Cardinal  H.  E.  Manning  and  .'Archbishop 
T.  W.  Croke  of  Cashel  [qq.v.],  to  come  out 
against  Parnell.  It  was  only  when  negotiations 
with  Parnell  failed  to  produce  a  compromise  that 
he  led  the  clerical  attack  on  Parnell's  leadership. 
In  later  Hfe  Walsh  became  disenchanted  with  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  party,  and  in  191 7  signalled 
his  shift  of  allegiance  to  Sinn  Fein.  I  le  had  a  pro- 
gressive mind,  favoured  women's  rights  to  the 
vote  and  to  university  education,  supported  trade 
unionism,  and  advocated  bimetallism.  Aloof  in 
temperament,  in  private  life  he  was  pious,  chari- 
table, and  of  a  simple  way  of  living.  I  lis  many 
interests  included  music,  cycling,  and  photo- 
graphy. He  died  9  .April  1921  in  Dublin. 

I  Patrick  J.  Walsh,  William  J.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
1928;  .\1ylcs  V.  Ronan,  flic  Most  Racrcnd  W.f.  Walsh 
D.I).,  1927;  Kmmct  l.arkin,  The  Roman  ('alholic  Church 
in  Ireland  and  ihc  Fall  (f  Punull  iHSH-iS()i,  1979;  D. 
Keogh,  7'//c  /  alican.  the  liishops  and  Irish  Piditics,  1986; 
I).  .Miller,  Church,  State  and  \alion  in  Ireland  iSqH- 
iq2i,  1973;  Walsh  papers,  Dublin  diocesan  archives; 
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Croke  papers,  Cashel  diocesan  archives;  Propaganda 
Fide  archives,  Rome.) 

DoNAL  A.  Kerr  and  David  C.  Shf.fh\ 

WALTER  DE  EXONIA  (r.i  220-1 280),  bishop 
of  Exeter.  [See  bronescombe,  Walter.] 

WALTER  DE  HOPTON  (t.i 235-1 296),  judge, 
was  probably  born  in  or  before  1235  in  Shrop- 
shire, perhaps  at  Hopton  Castle,  which  his  family 
had  held  since  at  least  the  mid-twelfth  centurv  as 
major  knightly  tenants  of  the  honour  of  Clun.  He 
was  the  son  of  another  Walter  de  Hopton  and  his 
wife  Joan.  The  first  office  he  is  known  to  have 
held  (in  1 256)  was  the  purely  local  one  of  coroner 
and  in  1258  he  was  one  of  the  four  Shropshire 
knights  appointed  to  investigate  grievances  in  the 
same  county  under  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  In 
1267-8  he  held  the  rather  more  responsible  local 
post  of  sheriff  of  the  twin  counties  of  Shropshire 
and  Staffordshire. 

His  first  appointment  as  a  royal  justice  came  at 
the  end  of  Henry  Ill's  reign.  In  1 272  he  acted  as  a 
justice  of  the  general  eyre  in  I  lerefordshire,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  Shropshire.  In  1274  he  is  to  be 
found  acting  as  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer.  Later 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  King's 
Bench.  Hopton  left  King's  Bench  in  1278  to 
become  one  of  the  justices  of  a  court  newly  estab- 
lished after  the  treaty  of  Aberconway  to  deal  with 
litigation  from  Wales  and  the  Welsh  marches.  I  le 
soon  become  senior  justice  of  this  court.  .After  the 
completion  of  the  Edwardian  conquest  of  W  ales 
the  legal  system  was  recast  and  I  lopton  ceased  to 
be  involved  in  Welsh  legal  affairs. 

In  1284  Edward  I  appointed  him  to  a  com- 
mission sent  to  Ireland  to  audit  accounts  there. 
Hopton  had  participated  in  late  1278  and  early 
1279  in  two  eyres  of  the  'southern'  circuit  of  the 
general  eyre.  He  rejoined  the  same  circuit  in  1 285 
part-way  through  the  visitation  of  Essex  and 
remained  on  the  circuit  till  eyres  were  suspended 
in  1 289.  Like  most  of  his  j  udicial  colleagues,  he  was 
also  appointed  in  1285  to  a  vacation  assize  circuit 
and  acted  as  a  gaol  delivery  justice.  In  Februan, 
1290  he  received  appointment  as  one  of  two  com- 
missioners to  hear  complaints  against  the  king's 
officials  in  London,  but  later  the  same  month  was 
himself  convicted  with  his  colleagues  in  the  1286 
Norfolk  eyre  of  judicial  misconduct  for  failing  to 
take  appropriate  action  on  tw  o  presentments  made 
at  the  eyre.  Initially  the  king  was  unsympathetic  to 
Hopton's  petition,  claiming  that  at  the  material 
time  he  had  not  been  acting  as  a  justice  owing  to  a 
bureaucratic  muddle  over  his  appointment,  but  by 
December  1290  he  had  agreed  that  the  money 
Hopton  had  already  paid  towards  his  fine  should 
count  instead  towards  a  fine  he  had  made  to  secure 
the  wardship  of  the  lands  of  his  late  wife.  Hopton 
received  no  further  judicial  or  administrative 
appointments  from  the  king. 


Walter 

By  an  unknown  first  wife  Hopton  was  the 
father  of  a  son  and  heir  also  named  Walter.  His 
second  wife  was  Maud,  the  daughter  of  William 
Pantulf  [q.v.],  who  by  the  time  of  her  second  mar- 
riage to  VValter  (in  1282  or  1283)  was  sole  heiress 
to  the  Shropshire  barony  of  \\'em.  He  had  no 
issue  by  this  second  marriage.  Hopton  was  still 
alive  and  engaged  in  litigation  in  Michaelmas 
term  1295  but  dead  by  28  September  1296. 

[James  Conwa>  Davies  (ed.).  The  Welsh  Assize  Roll, 
1277-1284,  Board  of  Celtic  Studies,  Lniversit>  of 
Wales,  Historv  and  I -aw  Series,  no.  vii,  1940,  pp. 
100-10;  British  Librarv  Additional  Roll  14987;  Public 
Record  Office,  JUST  I  743,  m.  2.)  PailBr.and 

WALTER,  (William)  Grey  (191 0-1977),  neur- 
ologist, was  born  in  Kansas  City,  .Missouri,  19 
February  19 10,  the  only  child  of  Karl  Walter,  a 
British  journalist  then  working  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  his  wife  .Margaret  I  lardy,  an  .Amer- 
ican journalist.  His  parents  had  met  and  married 
in  Italy,  where  they  spent  much  of  their  lives. 
During  V\  orld  War  I  they  mo\  ed  from  the  United 
States  to  Britain,  where  Grey  \V  alter  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  where  he  specialized  in  classics  and  then 
in  science,  which  he  continued  at  King's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  took  a  third  cla.ss  in  part  i  (1930) 
and  a  first  class  in  physiology  in  part  ii  of  the  natu- 
ral sciences  tripos  ( 1 93 1 ),  and  went  on  to  do  post- 
graduate research  on  ner\e  physiology  and 
conditioned  reflexes.  His  \\.\  dissertation  on 
'Conduction  in  Nerve  and  .Muscle'  was  accepted 

in  1935- 

He  then  joined  Professor  F.  L.  Golla,  an  emi- 
nent neurologist  who  was  director  of  the  central 
pathological  laboratories  at  the  .Maudsley  1  lospi- 
tal.  Golla  wanted  to  apply  the  new  method  of 
investigating  the  brain  by  recording  its  electrical 
activity  (electroencephalogram  or  EEG)  to  clini- 
cal problems  and  was  able  to  provide  various 
types  of  patients  for  Walter  to  study.  In  1936  a 
patient,  thought  to  be  suffering  from  schizophre- 
nia, was  found  to  have  abnormal  activity  in  the 
EEG  and  then  discovered  to  have  a  cerebral 
tumour.  Recordings  done  in  the  operating  theatre 
confirmed  that  the  activity  w  as  associated  w  ith  the 
tumour.  Between  1936  and  1939  many  hundreds 
of  patients  were  investigated;  those  with  epilepsy 
were  shown  to  have  abnormal  activity  in  the  EEG 
between  attacks. 

In  1939  Golla  and  Walter  moved  to  Bristol  to 
open  the  Burden  Neurological  Institute  as  a 
research  centre  in  neuropsychiatry .  There  Walter 
made  many  novel  instruments  to  analyse  the 
EEG.  On-line  frequency  analysis  was  developed 
in  1943,  sensor)  stimuli  used  to  provoke  abnor- 
mal activity  in  the  EEG  in  1947,  and  the  topos- 
cope  to  analyse  the  frequency  and  phase  structure 
of  the  EEG  in  1950.  The  work  on  condition- 
ing went  on  and  in  the  early  1960s  led  to  the 
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discoven  of  the  'contingent  negative  variation', 
which  became  a  subject  of  study  throughout  the 
world. 

Walter  also  developed  models  that  mimicked 
brain  systems  and  this  involved  him  with  Norbert 
W  iener  and  others  in  early  work  on  cybernetics. 
His  'tortoises',  displayed  at  the  Festival  of  Britain 
in  195 1,  were  designed  to  show  the  interaction  of 
two  sensor)  systems — light-  and  touch-sensitive 
control  mechanisms  (in  effect  two  ner^  e  cells  with 
\isual  and  tactile  inputs).  These  systems  inter- 
acted with  the  motor  drive  such  that  the  'animals' 
exhibited  'behaviour',  finding  their  way  round 
obstacles,  for  example. 

\\  alter  was  a  fluent  speaker  and  writer,  on 
general  as  well  as  technical  subjects.  He  was  the 
author  of  170  major  scientific  publications  and 
gave  a  number  of  important  lectures.  He  relished 
making  broadcasts  and  giving  talks;  he  was  a  fre- 
quent guest  on  the  BBC  television  Brains  Trust. 
He  wrote  t\vo  books:  The  Living  Brain  (1953), 
which  was  popular  science  and  was  the  first  intro- 
duction that  many  people  had  to  the  brain,  and  a 
novel,  Further  Outlook  (1956),  which  was  not  ver\ 
successful.  He  was  awarded  a  Sc.D.  by  Cam- 
bridge in  1947,  and  in  1949  was  made  a  professor 
of  the  Universit)  of  Aix-\larseilles. 

A  member  of  the  Cambridge  'Apostles',  he  was 
a  communist  before  and  during  the  war  but  later 
became  more  sympathetic,  first  to  anarchism  and 
then  to  syndicalism.  I  le  was  involved  in  the  peace 
movement  but  never  a  pacifist.  He  was  a  firm 
atheist  and  was  interested  in,  though  uncon- 
vinced by,  the  paranormal,  and  also  did  research 
on  h\pnosis. 

In  1934  he  married  Katherine  Monica, 
younger  daughter  of  Samuel  Kerkham  Ratcliffe, 
a  British  journalist  and  lecturer;  they  separated  in 
1945  and  divorced  in  1947.  They  had  tvvo  sons, 
Nicolas,  who  became  a  journalist  and  lecturer, 
and  Jeremy,  who  became  a  physicist.  In  1 947  he 
married  Vivian  Joan  (died  1980),  daughter  of 
John  Dovey,  colour  manufacturer.  She  was  a  col- 
league for  many  years.  They  divorced  in  i960; 
they  had  one  son,  Timothy  (died  1976).  From 
i960  to  1974  he  cohabited  with  Lorraine  Jose- 
phine, daughter  of  Mr  Donn,  property  developer, 
and  former  wife  of  Keith  .Aldridge.  In  1970  he 
suffered  severe  brain  damage  in  a  road  accident 
which  effectively  ended  his  career.  I  le  died  of  a 
heart  attack  at  his  home  in  Bristol  6  .May  1977. 

|Ray  CtKipcr  and  Jonathan  Mird,  I'lic  Burden,  igHy; 
prhatc  information;  personal  i(nowlcdge.| 

Ray  Coopkr 

WARCUP  or  WARCUPP,  Edmund  (1627- 
17 1 2),  magi.stratc,  was  born,  according  to  his  own 
account,  4  July  1627,  one  of  twenty -one  children 
of  Samuel  VVarcup  (»f  Knglish,  near  I  lenley, 
Oxfordshire,  and  later  bailiff  of  Souihwark.  i  lis 
mother,  Anne,  was  the  sister  of  William  Lenthall 


[q.v.].  Speaker  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  it  was 
probably  through  his  influence  that  (after  a  short 
stay  at  St  Alban  Hall,  Oxford)  he  became  secretary' 
to  the  parliamentar\  commissioners  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1 648.  In  the  spring  of  1 660  he  vainly  pro- 
duced his  papers  to  George  Monck,  first  Duke  of 
Albemarle  [q.v.],  and  others  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
bill  setting  out  terms  for  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  In  Januan,-  1660  he  became  a  captain  in  the 
regiment  (formerly  Fleetwood's)  of  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  (later  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
q.v.),  and  the  connection  continued  after  the  Res- 
toration, when  Lord  Ashley  (as  he  had  become) 
was  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Warcup, 
among  other  financial  concessions,  was  a  farmer 
of  the  excise  in  Wiltshire  and  Dorset.  He  also 
availed  himself  of  some  relationship  to  Monck, 
but  he  presumed  too  much  on  his  use  of  the  name 
of  Henn'  Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington  [q.v.],  to  cover 
his  own  corrupt  financial  transactions  and  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  prison,  from  which  he  was 
released  after  pleading  'nine  small  lamenting  chil- 
dren'. Once  more  on  the  fringes  of  the  court,  he 
was  involved  in  fruitless  attempts  to  reconcile  first 
John  Maitland,  first  Duke  of  Lauderdale  [q.v.], 
and  then  Thomas  Osborne,  first  Earl  of  Danby 
[q.v.],  with  Shaftesbur)  in  1676  and  1677. 

It  was,  however,  as  the  'Justice  Warcup'  of  the 
Popish  Plot  that  he  was  most  notorious.  A  JP  of 
Middlesex  and  Westminster  for  many  years,  he 
searched  for  papists  and  for  popish  books,  and 
was  employed  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  domi- 
nated by  Shaftesbur}.  He  claimed  to  have  taken 
the  informations  of  over  a  hundred  witnesses, 
English  and  Irish.  .As  long  as  Shaftesbur>-  was 
lord  president  of  the  council  he  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  his  loyalties,  and  even  after 
that  earl's  dismissal  in  October  1679,  he  was 
used,  following  an  hour's  private  con\ersation 
with  the  king  alone  in  the  royal  bedchamber,  in 
trying  to  bring  Charles  and  the  earl  together 
again.  But  in  Februar>  1681  many  witnesses 
began  to  see  more  advantage  in  making  them- 
selves acceptable  to  the  government  than  to  the 
Whigs,  and  in  stating  that  attempts  had  been 
made  to  suborn  them  to  give  evidence.  In  that 
same  month  Warcup  had  several  meetings  with 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  1  .aurcnce  I  lyde,  later 
first  Earl  of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins 
Iqq.v.j;  and  on  4  March  the  council  ordered  him 
£1 ,500  by  privy  seal,  for  his  expenses.  I  lis  dealing 
with  the  witnesses  now  had  a  diflerent  purpose, 
and  he  was  emplwyed  to  sift  their  informations  as 
they  related  to  the  alleged  treason  of  Shaflesbur>, 
sitting  with  Richard  (iraham,  the  govenunent 
solicitor,  'ten  hours  at  a  time  without  moving'. 

After  Shaftesbur\'s  acquittal  it  was  Warcup's 
turn  to  face  counter-accusations  of  conspiracy  to 
suborn  witnesses,  as  well  as  (he  said)  being  burnt 
in  effig)  with  the  pope,  libelled,  and  assaulted  in 
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the  streets.  As  compensation  he  was  knighted  in 
1684.  He  spent  most  of  his  old  age  peacefully  on 
his  estate  at  Northmoor,  near  Eynsham,  Oxford- 
shire, and  died  i  May  17 12.  As  his  two  sons, 
Edmund  and  Lenthall,  were  both  killed  at  Steen- 
kirk  in  1692  he  was,  in  the  words  of  his  epitaph 
'Warcupporum  ultimus'. 

[K.  Felling  and  F.  R.  D.  Xeedham,  'The  Journals  of 
Edmund  Warcup,  1676-84',  English  Historical  Rniew, 
vol.  xl,  1925,  pp.  235-60;  Historical  .Manuscripts  Com- 
mission,/y«Hic  o/"L&r^j /Vf55,  i6j8-8H\  Calendar  ofStale 
Papers  Domestic]  K.  H.  D.  H.^lf.y 

WARDELL,  William  Wilkinson  (i 823-1 899), 
architect  and  engineer,  was  born  27  September 
1823  at  60  Cotton  Street,  Poplar,  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  Thomas 
Wardell,  baker,  and  his  wife  Mar\  Dalton.  His 
parents  subsequently  became  master  and  matron 
of  Poplar  union  workhouse.  Following  a  spell  at 
sea,  he  sened  in  the  offices  of  Mr  Morris,  sur- 
veyor to  the  commissioners  of  London  sewers, 
and  W.  F.  East,  an  architect.  Whilst  sur\eying 
land  for  new  railways,  he  began  measuring  and 
drawing  medieval  buildings.  Simultaneously  the 
influence  of  A.  W.  N.  Pugin  [q.v.]  drew  him  to 
the  Catholic  Church,  into  which  he  was  received 
in  1846.  Wardell  designed  about  thirty  Catholic 
churches,  principally  in  London  and  the  south- 
east, in  a  Gothic  Re\ival  style  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  Pugin's  own,  as  well  as  presby- 
teries, com ents,  and  schools.  1  lis  town  churches 
in  Southwark,  Clapham,  Greenwich,  Commer- 
cial Road,  and  Brook  Green  rank  among  the 
finest  work  of  the  1850s.  During  these  years  he 
was  elected  FRIBA  (1850),  freeman  of  the  City  of 
London  (1851),  member  of  the  Company  of 
Fishmongers  (1852),  and  associate  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  (1858). 

Owing  to  the  state  of  his  health,  Wardell  sold 
his  practice  to  Messrs  Hadfield  and  Goldie  of 
Sheffield,  and  emigrated  to  AustraUa  with  his 
family  in  1858.  .As  inspector-general  of  public 
works  in  Victoria  from  1861,  he  was  responsible 
for  such  undertakings  as  docks  and  harbours,  as 
well  as  government  buildings.  Holding  also  the 
right  of  private  practice,  he  designed  churches 
and  schools  in  and  around  Melbourne,  princi- 
pally St  Patrick's  Cathedral.  His  career  in  Mel- 
bourne ended  abruptly  when  all  principal  officers 
were  dismissed  on  'Black  Wednesday'  1878  in  a 
government  uphea\  al.  I  le  then  moved  to  Sydney, 
where  he  confined  himself  to  private  practice, 
designing  mainly  houses. 

Warden's  principal  contribution  to  his  age  lay 
in  his  church  work.  His  article  in  the  Weekly 
Register  (1849-50)  demonstrates  his  concern  for 
building  within  reasonable  financial  limits,  his 
care  for  responsible  historicism,  and  above  all  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  revived  Gothic  stvle. 
Never  as  fanatical  as  Pugin,  however,  Wardell 


compromised  his  commitment  to  Gothic  with  Ita- 
lianate  designs  at  St  Mary  in  Hampstead,  SS 
Peter  and  Edward  in  Westminster,  and  Govern- 
ment House  in  Melbourne.  His  drawings  of  his 
English  work,  which  sur\ive  in  the  Mitchell 
Library,  Sydney,  demonstrate  also  his  com- 
petence in  designing  such  furnishings  as  altars, 
screens,  fonts,  and  stained  glass. 

Despite  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  Wardell 
worked  energetically  and  efficiently.  The  advice 
of  A.  S.  Hamilton  in  1869  'to  rest  your  exhausted 
brain'  demonstrates  a  busy  lifest\le  of  endless 
examinations,  commissions,  reports,  sunevs,  and 
designs.  With  hindsight,  his  dismissal  in  1878 
was  a  blessing.  Throughout  these  stormy  years, 
however,  he  had  refuted  criticisms  of  his  work 
with  patience  and  gentle  good  manners.  F'orma- 
tive  influences  here  were  his  happy  marriage  and 
his  staunch  commitment  to  his  Catholic  faith. 

In  1847  he  married  Lucy  .^nn,  daughter  of 
William  Buder,  wine  merchant,  of  Headington. 
They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters.  Wardell 
died  at  his  home  in  Sydney  19  November  1899. 

(D.  1.  M.  McDonald,  'W iliiam  Wilkinson  Wardell: 
Architect  and  Engineer',  I  ictorian  Historical  Magazine, 
vol.  xli,  no.  2,  1970;  ffiff/t/)'  Register,  12  January  1850, 
pp.  389-93;  Tablet,  6  Januarv  1900,  pp.  27-8;  private 
information.)  Df.ms  Evinson 

WARLTIRE,  John  (1738  9-1 8 10),  chemist,  was 
reputedly  of  Greek  descent,  consistent  with  a 
contemporary  description  of  him  as  dark-com- 
plexioned with  black  hair.  .According  to  family 
tradition  he  lived  among  .\rabs  and  came  to  Eng- 
land in  early  life  as  a  refugee  from  religious  per- 
secution. The  first  assured  biographical  fact  is 
that  he  was  married  22  November  1762  in  the 
parish  church  of  St  Peter,  \\  oherhampton,  to 
.\Iar\,  spinster  of  that  parish,  daughter  of  W  iliiam 
Stringer.  He  was  then  aged  twenty  -three  and  had 
resided  there  'for  the  space  of  fbur  weeks  last 
past'.  Despite  his  obscure  origins  Warltire  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  fashionable  itinerant  lecturer 
on  chemistn,  and  a  supplier  of  laboratory  chemi- 
cals. In  1774  Joseph  Priestley  [q.v.],  one  of  the 
leading  chemists  of  the  day,  referred  to  him  as  'a 
good  chymist'  and  five  years  later  Erasmus  Dar- 
win [q.v.],  who  knew  Warltire  as  'a  celebrated  iti- 
nerant teacher  of  natural  philosophy',  sent  his  son 
to  Etruria  to  join  the  sons  of  Josiah  Wedgwood 
[q.v.]  in  private  chemical  tuition  with  him. 
Clearly,  he  was  highly  regarded  by  the  members 
of  the  Lunar  Societ>  of  Birmingham,  one  of  the 
most  influential  provincial  scientific  societies  of 
Georgian  England.  In  1782  Warltire  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  forty -five  honorarv  members  of 
the  Manchester  Literan,  and  Philosophical 
Society ,  the  others  including  such  illustrious  men 
as  Antoine  Lavoisier,  .Alessandro  Volta,  and 
Benjamin  Franklin. 
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Honoran-  membership  of  the  SocieU'  was 
accorded  men  of  distinction  who  lived  too  far 
from  Manchester  to  attend  meetings  regularly. 
This  reflects  \\  arltire's  peripatetic  way  of  life, 
which  in  turn  explains  why  precise  biographical 
details  are  so  elusive.  Archival  material  shows  him 
giving  courses  of  lectures  in  widely  scattered 
centres:  London,  Exeter,  Chesterfield,  Calne, 
and  Phinouth,  among  others.  There  is  a  sugges- 
tion that  in  the  1770s  he  was  briefly  associated 
with  James  Keir  [q.v.]  at  his  chemical  works  in 
Stourbridge. 

A  remarkable  letter  from  W  arltire  to  Priestley, 
dated  3  January  1777,  indicates  his  acute  powers 
of  obsenation.  He  says  that  when  a  jet  of 'inflam- 
mable air'  [hydrogen]  was  burned  in  a  receiver 
filled  with  'common  air'  .  .  .  'the  common  air  is 
contracted  a  full  fifth  of  its  original  dimensions; 
immediately  after  the  flame  is  extinguished,  there 
appears  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  receiver, 
a  fine  powder)-  substance  like  a  whitish  cloud'. 
The  'full  fifth'  fraction  of  common  air  was,  of 
course,  oxygen  and  the  'whitish  cloud'  condensed 
water  vapour.  Thus  Warltire  was  ver\  close  to 
making  one  of  the  great  chemical  discoveries  of 
the  late  eighteenth  centun ,  that  water  is  a  com- 
pound of  hydrogen  and  ox>gen.  Had  he  done  so, 
he  would  have  ranked  with  Priestley,  Lavoisier, 
and  Henr\  Cavendish  [q.v.]. 

Warltire  published  many  ephemeral  works  to 
complement  his  courses  of  lectures.  Additionally, 
he  wrote  two  substantial  books.  His  Analysis  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  in  Experimental  Philosophy  (5th 
edn.  1767),  ranging  over  the  whole  of  the  natural 
sciences,  went  through  many  editions,  as  did  his 
Concise  Essays  upon  Various  Philosophical  and 
Chemical  Subjects  ( 1 770?) 

Warltire 's  end  is  almost  as  obscure  as  his 
beginnings.  He  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Rotherham  in  1803,  but  thereafter  the  next  cer- 
taint)  is  that  he  died  in  Tamworth  and  was  buried 
there  23  .August  1810. 

(D.  .\lcKie,  '.Mr  Warltire,  a  Good  Chymist',  Endeavour, 
vol.  X,  195 1,  p.  46.]  Trf.vor  I.  Williams 

WARNER,  Walter  (r.i  558-1 643),  mathemati- 
cian and  natural  philosopher,  was  born  <.  1556  in 
Leicestershire  and  educated  at  Oxford  (BA 
1579).  He  had  at  least  one  brother.  Originally  a 
protege  of  Robert  Dudley,  Karl  of  Leicester 
(q.v.j,  Warner  entered  the  household  of  1  Ienr> 
Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland  [q.v.],  in 
1590  as  a  gentleman  ser\ilor,  becoming  a  pen- 
sioner in  1617.  Although  a  sen  ant,  Warner  dined 
with  the  earl  and  his  friends,  and  accompanied 
him  constantly.  While  at  Syon  I  louse,  W arner's 
duties  largely  concerned  the  purchase  and  care  of 
the  earl's  books  and  scientific  instruments.  I  le 
accompanied  the  earl  on  his  militar>  mission  to 
the  I  .ow  Countries  in  1 600-1 ,  travelling  back  and 


forth  across  the  Channel   as  his  confidential 
messenger. 

W'hile  Northumberland  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  (1605-21),  Warner  brought  his  books 
from  Syon,  and  joined  in  with  the  learned  dis- 
cussions of  the  earl  and  his  other  mathematical 
and  scientific  clients — Thomas  Harriot,  Robert 
Hues,  and  Nathaniel  Torporley  [qq.v.].  Warner's 
unpublished  natural  philosophical  writings  date 
mainly  from  this  period,  and  deal  with  such 
diverse  topics  as  logic,  psychology',  animal  loco- 
motion, atomism,  time  and  space,  the  nature  of 
heat  and  light,  bullion  and  exchange,  hydro- 
statics, chemistry,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
(which  W  arner  claimed  to  have  discovered  before 
William  Han  ey,  q.v.).  W  arner  was  best  known  for 
his  work  on  optics  and  mathematics.  His  tract  on 
the  sine  law  was  published  posthumously  as  part 
of  Marin  Mersenne's  Universae  Geometriae  Syn- 
opsis (1644).  His  unpublished  logarithmical  tables 
were  widely  held  to  be  a  great  advance  on  those  of 
Henry  Briggs  [q.v.]. 

After  1620  Warner  lived  at  the  Woolstable  in 
Charing  Cross  and  at  Cranborne  Lodge,  near 
Windsor,  with  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbun,  [q.v.j,  who 
sponsored  his  continued  work  on  optics  and 
mathematics.  In  1631  Aylesbun,  encouraged 
Warner  to  edit  and  publish  Harriot's  treatise  on 
algebra,  the  Artis  Analyticae  Praxis,  and  wrote  on 
his  behalf  to  the  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland 
for  a  reimbursal  of  expenses.  The  earl  died 
shortly  aftenvards,  and  his  son  Algernon  Percy 
[q.v.]  discontinued  Warner's  pension.  From  1632 
until  his  death,  Warner  continued  to  work  over 
Harriot's  papers,  and  collaborated  with  the 
younger  mathematician,  John  Pell  [q.v.],  on  his 
logarithmical  calculations. 

In  1635  Warner  sought  the  patronage  of  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  first  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his 
brother  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  [qq.v.],  to  whom 
he  sent  tracts  on  telescope  construction  and  con- 
cave and  convex  glasses,  receiving  a  reward  of 
j£20.  Warner  corresponded  with  other  members 
of  the  'Welbeck  circle',  including  Robert  Payne 
and  Thomas  Hobbes  (qq.v.j,  whom  Selh  Ward 
[q.v.]  accused  of  plagiarizing  Warner's  ideas. 
Hobbes  ousted  Warner  as  a  (Cavendish  client,  by 
writing  to  the  earl  and  belittling  his  abilities. 
Despite  the  assistance  of  Aylesbury,  Warner  died 
in  poverty  28  .March  1643.  Some  of  his  papers  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Seth  Ward,  Sir  Justinian  Isham, 
John  Collins,  and  1  lerbert  Thorndike  [qq.v.],  but 
in  1646  Pell  lamented  that  most  of  his  papers 
had  been  'unmathematically  divided  between 
sequestrators  and  creditors'.  W  arner  never  mar- 
ried. 

[Anihony  a  Wood,  .lllinidf  Oxoniniscs,  2  vols.,  if)gi-2; 
John  AiiiiiTV,  /iriif/.iirs,  1  vols.,  i8()S;J.  I'.  Schobingcr 
(cd.),  Crundriss dcrCcschichlcdcrl'hilosophii; noI.  3,  i y8S; 
J.  W.Shirley,  Thomas  Harriot,  Renaissance  Sden  lis  1,  h)74. 
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and  Thomas  Harriot:  a  Biography,  1983;  Birch  and  Har- 
leian  MSS,  British  Library.]  Stfphfn  Cllcas 

WARR,  John  {ft.  1649),  radical  pamphleteer, 
stands  out  among  the  polemicists  of  the  civil  war 
period  as  an  advanced  thinker  on  constitutional 
law  and  theon,  with  a  talent  for  vivid  prose.  'Even 
truth  itself,  he  wrote,  'will  josde  its  adversary  in  a 
narrow  pass.'  On  the  evidence  of  his  writings, 
which  is  all  that  we  have,  Warr  had  a  classical 
education  and  some  experience  of  litigation,  but 
he  was  probably  not  a  lawyer.  I  lis  publisher  was 
the  radical  bookseller  Giles  Calvert.  A  John 
Warre  is  found  in  the  1650s,  buying  up  seques- 
trated Royalist  estates,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  is  the  same  man. 

Warr  is  not  readily  allocated  to  any  single  fac- 
tion, though  his  suspicion  of  all  governments,  his 
eventual  antipathy  to  land  tenures  ('slavish  ties 
and  badges  upon  men'),  and  his  vocabulary  place 
him  close  to  Gerrard  Winstanley  [q.v.]  and  the 
Diggers.  Most  memorably,  Warr  declares  his 
belief  in  the  ability  of  the  common  people  to 
secure  their  own  liberation:  'There  are  some 
sparks  of  freedom  in  the  minds  of  most',  he  wrote, 
'which  ordinarily  lie  deep  and  are  covered  in  the 
dark  as  a  spark  in  the  ashes.' 

His  first  work.  Administrations  Civil  and  Spiri- 
tual (16^8),  counterposes  the  'darkness'  of  formal 
religion  and  imposed  social  order  to  the  inner 
light  of  personal  spirituality  and  reason.  In  it  Warr 
indicates  his  belief  in  the  Everlasting  Gospel,  the 
enduring  millenarian  heresy  which  forecast  the 
coming  of  an  age  of  justice  and  equality. 

In  a  much  finer  pamphlet.  The  Priiikdges  of  the 
People,  or  Principles  of  Common  Ri^ht  and  Freedom, 
published  early  in  1649,  Warr  advances  the  idea 
that  the  natural  and  rational  order  of  society  is 
not  hierarchical  or  authoritarian  but  is  based 
upon  'people's  rights'.  He  upturns  the  conven- 
tional \  iew  of  law  as  a  constraint  on  the  people 
and  argues  that  its  proper  purpose  is  to  liberate 
the  common  people  by  confining  'the  mighty', 
among  whom  he  includes  both  kings  and  parlia- 
ments. Benveen  rulers  and  ruled  he  perceives  'an 
irreconcilable  contest  .  .  .  which  will  never  cease 
till  either  prerogative  and  privilege  be  swallowed 
up  in  freedom  or  liberty  itself  be  led  captive  by 
prerogative'.  He  no  longer  looks  to  a  divine  plan 
to  resolve  the  contest:  'the  minds  of  men  are  the 
great  wheels  of  things;  thence  come  changes  and 
alterations  in  the  world.'  Nor  does  he  now 
believe  in  an  inevitable  outcome:  'He  that  hath 
the  worst  cause  may  sometimes  have  the  best 
success.' 

Warr's  third  and  comparably  fine  pamphlet, 
The  Corruption  and  Deficiency  of  the  Laws  of  Eng- 
land, published  later  in  1649,  develops  the  wide- 
spread critique  of  the  legal  system  as  an  expensive 
snare.  For  W arr,  howe\er,  the  issue  is  historical 
as  well  as  moral,  the  reflection  of  an  age-long 


struggle  for  rational  laws  rooted  in  'a  spirit  of 
understanding  big  with  freedom  and  having  a 
single  respect  to  people's  rights'.  It  is  perhaps 
Warr's  amalgam  of  democratic  ideals  with  an 
advanced  sense  of  history ,  both  past  and  future, 
which  marks  him  out  as  a  significant  political 
thinker  of  his  time. 

[W arr's  writings;  Donald  \ eail,  The  Popular  Moiemenl 
forLaw  Reform  1640-1660,  1970;  Christopher  Hill,  The 
World  Turned  Upside  Down,  1972.  j       Stkphkn  Sfdlf.Y 

WASBROUGH,  Matthew  (1753-1781),  engin- 
eer and  inventor,  was  born  at  3  Narrow  Wine 
Street,  Bristol,  where  he  was  baptized  18 
November  1753,  the  son  of  Mary  and  William 
Wasbrough,  originally  a  barber-surgeon  and  per- 
uke maker,  who  was  in  partnership  with  Roger 
Rice  in  a  brass-founding  and  clock-making  busi- 
ness in  Narrow  Wine  Street.  1  le  had  at  least  three 
older  brothers.  Taking  an  early  interest  in  his 
father's  work,  he  constructed  a  steam  engine  with 
which  to  drive  all  the  lathes  and  other  machines; 
in  order  to  do  this,  he  had  to  comert  the  recipro- 
cating movement  of  the  Ncwcomen-type  beam 
engine  into  rotary  motion.  He  achieved  this  by 
using  a  ratchet-and-pawl  mechanism  to  produce 
the  rotary  motion,  combined  with  a  fly-wheel 
which  reduced  the  otherwise  excessive  variations 
in  the  speed  of  rotation. 

On  10  March  1779  Wasbrough  was  granted  a 
patent  (no.  1,213)  for  a  'machine,  which  when 
applied  to  a  steam-engine  or  any  perpendicular 
motion  .  .  .  will  cause  such  movement  to  become 
circular,  without  the  medium  of  a  water-wheel, 
for  grinding  wheat  and  other  grain,  and  for  grind- 
ing, rolling,  hammering,  and  other  uses  in  mecha- 
nical operations'.  The  ratchet-and-pawl  device 
was  quite  effecti\e  in  principle,  but  not  robust  or 
reliable  enough  in  constant  use,  and  it  seems  that, 
after  he  completed  an  engine  to  drive  a  mill  owned 
by  James  Pickard  at  Snow  Hill  in  Birmingham,  it 
was  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  a  crank  was 
substituted.  It  is  not  known  who  suggested  this 
alteration,  but  anyhow  the  problem  was  solved;  in 
the  words  of  John  Farey  [q.v.|:  'The  engine  then 
answered  so  much  better  than  anything  which  had 
been  tried  before  that  the  same  principle  has  been 
followed  ever  since.'  This  was  probably  the  first 
successful  application  of  the  crank  to  a  steam 
engine  in  order  to  produce  rotary  motion. 

A  patent  (no.  1,263)  ^^as  granted  to  Pickard  on 
23  August  1780  for  a  'new-invented  method  of 
applying  steam  engines  to  the  turning  of  wheeles, 
whereby  a  rotative  motion  is  performed,  and  the 
power  of  the  engine  is  more  immediately  and  fully 
applied  .  .  .  than  by  the  intenention  of  water'. 
There  was  apparently  an  agreement  between 
Pickard  and  Wasbrough  allowing  the  latter  to  use 
the  crank,  and  the  engine-builder  who  was  most 
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incensed  at  the  patenting  of  a  device  which  he 
maintained  had  been  known  for  centuries  was 
James  Watt  [q.v.]. 

In  any  case,  \\  asbrough  benefited  little  from 
either  his  invention  or  his  arrangement  w  ith  Pick- 
ard.  He  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
commissioners  of  His  Majest>'s  \  ictualling 
Office  for  the  erection  of  an  engine  to  drive  a  corn 
mill,  and  manufacture  of  the  parts  was  well 
advanced,  when  for  some  reason  they  turned  to 
John  Smeaton  [q.v.]  for  an  opinion,  and  he 
recommended  a  pumping  engine  and  water- 
wheel.  This  disappointment,  coming  at  a  time 
when  he  was  already  in  a  precarious  state  of 
health,  is  said  to  have  accelerated  Wasbrough's 
death,  which  occurred  21  October  1781. 

A  notice  of  his  death  in  the  Bristol  Journal  sup- 
ports the  view  that  had  he  lived  he  would  have 
made  an  even  greater  mark  as  an  engineer:  'The 
public  have  to  deplore  in  him  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
first  mechanics  in  the  kingdom,  whose  early 
genius  brought  to  perfection  that  long-wished- 
for  desideratum,  the  applying  the  pow  ers  of  the 
fire-engine  to  rotular  movements.'  On  23  January 
1776  he  married  Elizabeth  Dowell  at  St  Peter's, 
Bristol. 

\\oles  and  Qiieries,  3rd  series,  vol.  i,  1862,  pp.  292-3; 
Engineer,  13  Februar)  1920,  pp.  162-4;  H-  ^^  •  Dickin- 
son, .4  Short  History'  ofihe  Sleam  Engine,  1939,  2nd  edn. 
1963;  H.  W.  Dickinson  and  R.  Jenkins, ya;n«i  Walt  and 
the  Steam  Engine,  1927,  reprinted  1981.] 

Ronald  .\1.  Birsf. 

WASTELL,  John  (fl.  1485-^.1515),  master 
mason,  was  junior  partner  of  Simon  Clerk  {fi. 
1 434-1 489)  in  a  contract  of  1485  at  Saffron  Wal- 
den  church,  Esse.x,  and  may  have  worked  under 
Clerk  at  the  abbey  of  Bur)  St  Edmunds  and  at 
King's  College,  Cambridge.  Wastell  bought  a 
house  in  Bur>  before  1490  and  was  living  there 
for  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  Bur>-  he 
probably  designed  the  church  of  St  James  (now 
the  cathedral),  begun  in  1503. 

By  1494  Wastell  had  been  engaged  by  Cardinal 
John  .Morton  [q.v.]  to  design  the  central  Bell 
Harr>-  tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  for  which 
he  provided  drawings,  and  which  was  finished 
about  1505  with  a  fan  vault  precisely  agreeing 
with  Wastell's  known  work  elsewhere.  The 
pierced  stone  screens  of  the  crossing  also  belong 
to  his  work.  He  was  master  mason  to  the  prior  and 
chapter  of  Canterburv'  by  1496,  but  was  also 
active  in  Cambridge,  where  he  worked  at  King's 
I  lail  and  on  Cireat  St  .Vlar>  's  church.  1  Ic  must 
al.so  have  designed  the  fan  vault  for  the  upper  part 
of  the  Red  .Vlouni  chapel  in  Lynn,  Norfolk,  built 
in  1505-f)  (information  Irom  .Michael  Bcgley). 
Between  1496  and  1509  Wastell  was  also,  on  sty- 
listic grounds,  designer  of  the  eastern  chapels  of 
Pctcrbfjrough  Abbey  (later  (lalhedral)  for  the 
abbot,  Robert  Kirton,  who  spent  £2,000  on  the 
work.  I'he  vaulting  is  once  again  recognii^ably  his. 


Wastell's  greatest  work  was  the  completion  of 
King's  College  chapel  in  Cambridge,  begun  early 
in  1508  for  Henr\-  VII  and  completed  in  15 15. 
Although  William  Vertue  [q.v.]  was  a  consultant 
several  times  called  to  Cambridge,  the  design  of 
the  vaults  differs  widely  from  his  st\le  but  agrees 
perfectly  w  ith  Wastell's  details  at  Canterburv'.  He 
may  have  worked  at  King's  in  1476-85  and  was 
certainly  at  the  college  by  i486.  His  visits  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  years  while  he  was  in  Cam- 
bridge building  a  new  range  of  King's  Hall  in 
1490-5,  now^  part  of  the  east  range  of  Trinit\- 
College  w  ith  the  low  er  stage  of  the  Great  Gate.  At 
this  period  he  seems  to  have  directed  works  on 
the  universit}  church  of  Great  St  Mar\  's,  from 
the  tower  begun  in  1 49 1  until  1 5 1 4.  In  April  1 506 
Henr\-  VII  visited  Cambridge  to  initiate  the  final 
stage  of  the  King's  chapel;  work  began  in  earnest 
two  years  later  and  the  fabric  was  complete  by 
15 15.  Wastell,  as  master  in  charge,  received  a 
salar\-  of  £13  6s.  8d.  His  work  included  the  com- 
pletion of  the  choir  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
antechapel,  with  all  the  high  vaults,  which  he  built 
by  contract  from  15 12.  Wastell  also  designed  and 
built  the  pinnacles  and  corner  towers,  and  the 
vaults  of  the  porches  from  15 13,  as  well  as  the 
vaults  of  nine  of  the  choir  chapels.  On  stylistic 
grounds  it  is  likely  that  Wastell  was  the  designer 
of  much  of  Lavenham  church,  Suffolk,  between 
1495  and  1 5 1 5 ,  and  the  tow  er  of  Dedham,  Essex, 
from  1494.  Outside  the  circle  of  official  masters, 
Wastell  was  the  most  significant  architect  of  his 
time. 

[A.  Oswald  in  J.  Harxey,  English  AUdiaefal  Architects, 
1984,  and  Supplement,  1987. j  John  Harvey 

WATERFORD,  Earl  of  (1791-1852),  leading 
Roman  Catholic.  [See  talbot,  john.] 

WATERSTON,  John  James  (1811-1883),  phy- 
sicist and  physical  chemist,  was  born  in  1811  in 
Edinburgh,  the  sixth  of  nine  children,  at  least  five 
of  them  sons,  of  George  Waterston,  a  manufac- 
turer of  sealing-wax  and  stationer}-  requisites,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  his  wife  Jane  Blair  of  Dunkeld. 
He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh  I  ligh  School,  was 
a  pupil  in  a  firm  of  civil  engineers,  and  attended 
lectures  at  the  univer.sit)  in  mathematics,  physics, 
and  other  subjects. 

At  the  age  of  twenty -one  he  moved  to  London, 
working  briefly  as  a  civil  engineer  before  joining 
the  Admiralty  hydrographers'  department.  From 
1839  he  worked  as  a  naval  instructor  in  Mombay, 
which  left  him  time  for  his  main  interest,  the 
study  of  science.  Waterston's  ideas  were 
advanced  but,  being  outside  the  scientific  estab- 
lishment, he  was  not  always  taken  seriously.  His 
most  significant  paper,  in  which  he  dexelopcd 
much  of  the  kinetic  iheon*  of  gases,  was  refused 
publication  by  the  Royal  Society  in  1845.  Some 
years  later,  better-known  physicists  developed 
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similar  ideas,  which  gained  acceptance  rapidly. 
Waterston,  never  interested  in  personal  glorv ,  did 
not  tr\  to  claim  priorit),  but  J.  W .  Strutt,  third 
Baron  Rayleigh  [q.v.],  rediscovered  the  paper  and 
had  it  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
in  1892,  with  an  introduction  which  belatedly 
gave  Waterston  due  credit. 

Between  1845  ^^(^  1868  Waterston  published 
papers  in  various  journals,  on  the  nature  of  heat, 
the  behaviour  of  gases  and  liquids,  related  chemi- 
cal topics,  and  on  astronomical  matters.  He  also 
had  other  papers  rejected. 

In  1857  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  to  live  an 
agreeable  bachelor  life  among  his  family  and 
friends.  On  18  June  1883  he  left  his  lodgings  and 
disappeared.  It  is  surmised  that  he  fell  into  the  sea 
near  Leith,  perhaps  overcome  by  the  giddiness  to 
which  he  was  prone,  following  an  attack  of  sun- 
stroke in  India. 

(J.  S.  Haldane  (ed.),  The  Colkcled  Scientific  Papers  of 
John  James  Haterstim,  1928;  C.  C.  Gillispie  (ed.),  Dic- 
tionary of  Scientific  Biography,  vol.  xiv,  1976.I 

C.  .\.  Brown 

WATTS,  Susanna  (1768- 1842),  writer,  was  born 
in  Danett's  Hall  near  Leicester,  and  was  baptized 
5  July  1768,  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  (the 
two  elder  of  whom  died  young  from  tuberculosis) 
of  John  Watts,  the  last  of  an  impoverished  genteel 
family  (related  to  Alaric  .\.  Watts,  q.v.),  and  his 
wife  Mary  Ilalley,  an  'uneducated  country  girl' 
whom  he  had  married  for  her  beauty.  Susanna's 
father  died  when  she  was  a  baby.  To  support  her 
mother,  she  learned  French  and  Italian  in  order 
to  teach  and  translate.  I  ler  remarkable  land- 
scapes composed  of  feathers  won  a  medal  from 
the  Society  for  Encouragement  of  the  .Arts  and 
Commerce. 

Her  Hrst  book  was  Chinese  McLxitm.  Translated 
from  (Robert  Dodsley's,  q.v.]  The  Oeconomy  of 
Human  Life.  Into  Heroic  Verse  (1784).  Specimens 
of  her  verse  translations  of  'Fasso  {Jerusalem 
Delivered)  and  V  erri  {Roman  \ights)  circulated  to 
warm  critical  praise;  but  'unforeseen  circum- 
stance' prevented  their  publication.  She  wrote  a 
scholarly  life  to  preface  the  Tasso,  and  clearly 
identified  with  his  confinement  and  melancholy. 
She  wrote  for  public  occasions  and  for  maga- 
zines, 'fagging  and  scribling  whole  summers  & 
winters'.  Her  Original  Poems,  and  Translations, 
Particularly  Ambra.  From  Lorenzo  de'Medici  (1802) 
includes  some  items  by  others.  Her  pioneer 
guidebook,  A  Walk  Through  Leicester  (1804), 
remained  anonymous  until  her  death.  Maria 
Edgeworth  [q.v.]  mentions,  in  1802,  that  Watts 
had  sold  a  four-volume  novel  (untraced)  to  \\  il- 
liam  Lane  [q.v.]  for  ten  guineas  and  that  Richard 
Lovell  Edgeworth  [q.v.]  doubted  her  talent  too 
much  to  recommend  her  to  the  publisher  Joseph 
Johnson  [q.v.];  Watts  seems  to  have  kept  a  copy  of 
Maria  Edgeworth's  condescending  letter. 


About  1806  her  mother  became  insane;  next 
year  a  relation  of  her  friend  Elizabeth  I  leyrick 
[q.v.(  secured  her  Uventy  pounds  from  the  Royal 
Literar)  Fund.  I  ler  mother  died  soon  afterwards. 
She  supported  herself  by  teaching  little  girls,  and, 
with  I  leyrick,  won  local  fame  for  philanthropy: 
when  slaves  were  emancipated  in  1834,  she  was 
feted.  She  published  in  many  forms  (often  with 
wit  and  playfulness)  against  slavery  and  crueltv  to 
animals,  and  founded  {c.  1828)  and  held  office  in  a 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Old  Age.  I  ler 
antholog}  of  poems  for  children.  The  Selector 
(1823),  ranges  eclectically  from  .Alexander  Pope 
to  Lord  Byron  and  Jane  Taylor  [qq.v.j.  .\  well- 
kept  secret  until  recently  has  been  \V  atts's  ren- 
dering of  The  Wonderful  Travels  of  Prince  Fan- 
Feredin,  in  the  Country  of  Arcadia  (Northampton, 
n.d.,  from  the  French  of  1735,  reprinted  1788,  of 
G.  1 1.  Bougeant),  a  spirited  and  intricate  blend  of 
romance  and  mock-romance.  Watts's  anti- 
slaven  periodical.  The  Humming  Bird  (twelve 
numbers,  1824-5),  shows  equal  panache.  The 
professed  editors  are  the  three  sisters  Truth, 
Common  Sense,  and  Philanthropy;  when  the 
magazine  passes  comment  on  pro-sla\ery  views. 
Philanthropy  is  represented  as  so  angr>  that 
Common  Sense  has  to  censor  her. 

On  Watts's  death  an  anonymous  memoir 
appeared  in  a  \()lume  of  her  Hymns  and  Poems 
(1842).  A  better  picture  of  her  lively  intellectual 
life  emerges  from  her  scrapbook.  This  begins 
with  her  Tasso  and  diverges  into  immense 
\ariety :  from  poems  (manuscript  and  printed,  by 
herself  and  many  others),  mementoes,  statistics, 
portraits  (many  of  women  writers),  and  data  on 

I  lindu  and  .Arabic  languages,  to  diagrams  of  the 
hold  of  a  slave  ship.   She  died  in  Leicester 

II  Februar\  1842  and  was  buried  at  St  Mar\ 
de  Castro  church  on  15  Februar\.  She  was 
unmarried. 

(Royal  Literar>  Fund  MSS;  John  Heyrick,  First  Flights, 
1797;  Man,  Pilkington,  Metnoin  of  Celebrated  Female 
Characters,  181 1;  .\1S  sketch  other  life  by  Clara  Parkes, 
1865,  prefacing  her  scrapbook  at  Leicester  Central 
Librar\ ;  Maria  Edgeworth  to  .Man,  Sneyd  in  F.  \  .  Barn 
(ed.),  Maria  Edgeworth:  Chosen  Letters,  193 1;  Jack  Sim- 
mons, introduction  to  Susanna  Watts,  A  Walk  Through 
Leicester  (facsimile  of  first  edn.  of  1804),  1967.] 

IsoBF.L  Gri,ndy 

WEBB,  Benedict  {i^di-post  1626),  clothier,  was 
the  third  generation  in  the  trade,  following  his 
grandfather,  a  small  clothier  (who  died  in 
Kingswood  in  1558),  and  a  father  and  uncles  who 
were  more  substantial  men,  collecting  aulnage  in 
Gloucestershire,  Wiltshire,  and  Bristol,  exporting 
undressed  cloth,  and  importing  logwood.  Bene- 
dict worked  under  his  father  till  he  was  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  London 
linen-draper  and  merchant  in  the  French  trade, 
and  went  abroad.  For  four  to  five  years  he  was  in 
Paris  and  Rouen,  with  occasional  visits  to  Italv. 
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He  admired  the  qualin-  of  foreign  workmanship 
and  noted  all  new  techniques.  He  had  nvo  foreign 
looms  copied,  and  returned  to  England,  setting 
up  business  in  Taunton,  where  in  1 589  he  experi- 
mented with  a  multicoloured  Spanish  cloth, 
called  medley  or  'Webb's'  cloth. 

.\t  his  father's  death,  Webb  moved  to 
Kingswood  to  take  over  the  business,  married 
.\lice  Trobridge,  and  had  many  daughters,  and 
one  son,  Benedict.  He  traded  with  France  in  salt 
and  cloth,  and  had  landed  and  farming  interests 
in  the  \  ale  of  Berkeley  and  Forest  of  Dean.  His 
cloth  trade  encompassed  a  large,  annual  contract 
with  George  Mynne  [q.v.],  the  London  draper, 
for  which  he  hired  500  additional  workers.  He 
expected  in  normal  years  a  clear  trading  profit  of 
/)400.  He  successfully  negotiated  the  repeal  of  a 
clause  in  the  statute  of  4  &  5  Philip  and  Mar},  c.5, 
which  seriously  prejudiced  west-countrv  cloth- 
iers' interests  (43  Eliz.,  c.io),  and  was  one  of 
three  who  persuaded  the  French  to  repeal,  in 
Februan.- 1606,  a  decree  prohibiting  the  import  of 
English  tentered  cloth. 

This  French  visit  gave  Webb  the  idea  of  grow- 
ing rape-seed  for  oil  to  dress  cloth.  He  brought 
the  model  of  a  French  oil-mill  to  England,  and  set 
up  a  copy  at  Kingswood  in  1605.  In  161 1  he  was 
consulted  by  Londoners  setting  up  the  London- 
derry plantation,  and  showed  positive  interest  in 
joining  an  oil-milling  venture  there.  Milling  at 
Kingswood  expanded,  r.i6i8,  and  in  December 
1624  Webb  received  a  fourteen-year  patent  of 
monopoly,  claiming  that  he  was  the  first  inventor. 
His  design  of  mill  may  have  been  original,  but 
others  had  long  been  growing  rape-seed  in  East 
Anglia  and  milling  rape-seed  around  London.  A 
lawsuit  in  1625  disclosed  that  Richard  Warner,  a 
soap-boiler  of  Bristol,  had  a  mill  in  Cacrleon, 
Monmouthshire,  and  by  offering  double  wages, 
had  secured  some  of  Webb's  workers  to  build  it. 
Webb  was  then  growing  at  least  550  acres  of 
rape-seed,  and  milling  t\venty  gallons  of  oil  a  day. 
In  1626  senior  west-countr)  clothiers  strongly 
commended  Webb's  oil,  for  cheapness,  economy, 
and  effectiveness,  even  on  their  best  qualit\-  cloth. 
Webb,  and  others,  stressed  the  amount  of  work 
he  gave  to  the  poor. 

Webb  was  an  immodest  publicist  of  his 
achievements,  and  amassed  wealth  but  also  large 
debts.  Local  creditors  included  his  nephew,  John 
Smith  or  Smyth  of  Nibley  (q.v.|,  who  presened 
Webb's  autobiography  among  his  papers.  I  le  was 
still  alive  in  1626. 

(Esther  Vloir,  'Hcnedict  Webb,  (Jothicr',  I'.cimomu  llis- 
lory  Reiiew,  vol.  x,  1957-8,  pp.  2i,(y-h^\  I'ubiic  Record 
Office,  lawsuits  in  (iourt  of  Kxchcqucr;  .State  Papers 
Ireland.)  JoanI'miksk 

WEBSTER,  Cicorgc  (i 797- 1864),  architect,  was 
born  in  Cartmel,  Lancashire,  3  .May  1797,  the 
second  of  the  three  sons  and  third  of  the  seven 


children  of  Francis  Webster,  mason,  builder,  and 
architect  of  Kendal,  Westmorland,  and  his  first 
wife  Janet,  daughter  of  George  Slater,  yeoman  of 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  in  the  same  county.  Where  he 
received  his  training  is  not  known — an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  professional  architect's  office  away 
from  Kendal  seems  likely — but  as  he  did  not 
attend  the  Royal  Academy  Schools  it  was  prob- 
ably elsewhere  in  the  north  rather  than  in  Lon- 
don. Returning  to  become  a  partner  in  his  father's 
business,  he  designed  his  first  recorded  work, 
Read  Hall  near  Whalley,  Lancashire,  in  18 18  at 
the  age  of  twentv-one  and  quickly  appears  to  have 
become  the  principal  architect  member  of  the 
firm,  evidently  leaving  his  father  to  concentrate 
on  the  production  of  marble  chimney-pieces  and 
funerar)-  monuments,  which  were  his  speciality. 
Thereafter  during  the  1820s  and  1830s  he  greatly 
expanded  the  firm's  architectural  side — following 
his  father's  death  in  1827  he  devoted  his  time 
entirely  to  architecture,  leaving  the  management 
of  the  marble  works  to  his  younger  brother 
Francis — and  established  a  substantial  practice  in 
the  north-west  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  York- 
shire. 

Most  of  Webster's  early  works,  including  Read 
Hall,  Helme  Lodge  near  Kendal  (1824),  and  the 
Kendal  assembly  rooms  (later  town  hall,  1825-7), 
are  in  an  orthodox  neo-classical  manner,  but  his 
principal  contribution  was  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
scholarly  revival  of  the  Jacobean  style.  Two  of 
his  country  houses,  Eshton  Hall,  Yorkshire 
(1825-7),  and  Underley  Hall  near  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale (1825-8),  are  amongst  the  ver\  earliest 
examples  of  this  idiom,  as  well  as  being  notably 
accomplished  productions  which  were  singled 
out  for  praise  in  Specimem  of  the  Details  of  Eliza- 
bethan Architecture  (1839),  by  Henr\-  Shaw  [q.v.]. 
Subsequent  examples  included  Moreton  Hall, 
Whalley  (1829,  demolished),  while  a  further 
dimension  of  his  work  was  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  details  of  a  localized  vernacular  deriva- 
tion— as  in  his  unexecuted  designs  fi)r  a  house  in 
Rydal,  Westmorland,  for  William  Wordsworth 
[q.v.]  (1827)  which  incorporated  the  cylindrical 
chimneys  characteristic  of  traditional  building  in 
the  Lake  District.  From  the  early  1820s  onwards 
he  also  designed  a  number  of  churches  in  a  con- 
ventional (jothic  style,  but  in  some  of  his  later 
works,  such  as  his  alterations  to  Hroughton  I  lall, 
Yorkshire  (1838-41)  and  Flashy  Hall,  Yorkshire 
(1840)  he  experimented  with  the  picturesque  Ita- 
lianate  manner. 

In  1S45  Webster  took  into  partnership  his 
assistant  Miles  Thompson,  who  had  been  with 
the  firm  since  the  1820s,  and  shortly  alter  that  he 
virtually  retired  from  active  business.  From  1836 
he  visited  Italy  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but 
these  travels  appear  to  have  been  prompted  more 
by  recreational  than  professional  jnusuits — he 
made  a  collection  of  Roman  coins,  medals,  and 
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other  antiquities — and  perhaps  also  by  the  state 
of  his  health.  In  1829-30,  like  his  father  before 
him,  he  sened  as  mayor  of  Kendal,  and  in 
addition  to  the  house  he  had  built  for  himself 
in  the  town  (^-.1823)  he  had  a  countr\  propert)  in 
Lindale,  Lancashire,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  he  later  built  an  occasional  residence 
in  nearby  Grange-over-Sands.  In  1827  he  mar- 
ried Eleanor,  daughter  of  George  Lowrey  of 
Ulverston,  Lancashire:  they  had  one  son  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  one  died  young.  \\  ebster 
died  16  April  1864  and  was  buried  in  Lindale. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,  A  Biographical  Dicliunan  u/Brilis/i  Archi- 
lects  1600-1840,  1978;  Rupert  Gunnis,  Diclionar\'  of 
British  Sculptors  i66o-i8-;i,  1953;  J.  P.  Haworth  and 
A.  C.  Taylor,  The  Wehsters  oj  Kendal,  exhibition  cata- 
logue. Abbot  Hall,  Kendal,  1973.]  Pf.tf.r  I.f.ach 

WELCH,  (Maurice)  Denton  (1915-1948), 
writer  and  painter,  was  born  in  Shanghai  29 
March  191 5,  the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  (there 
were  no  daughters)  of  Arthur  Joseph  Welch,  a 
wealthy  EngHsh  rubber  merchant,  and  his  Ameri- 
can wife,  Rosalind  Bassett.  After  spending  an  iti- 
nerant early  childhood  he  was  educated  first  at  an 
eccentric  preparatory  school  intended  for  the 
sons  of  Christian  Scientists,  St  .Michael's  in  Uck- 
field,  Sussex,  and  later  at  Repton,  from  where,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  ran  away.  When  he  was 
seventeen  he  returned  to  China  for  several 
months. 

I  lis  original  ambition  was  to  be  a  painter,  and 
in  1933  he  enrolled  at  Goldsmith's  College 
School  of  Art.  Welch's  spell  as  an  art  student 
came  to  an  abrupt  end,  however,  in  1935,  at  the 
age  of  twent),  when  he  was  knocked  off  his  bicy- 
cle by  a  motorist.  I  le  sustained  appalling  injuries, 
including  a  fracture  of  the  spine.  Long  periods  of 
enforced  solitude  as  a  semi-invalid  threw  him 
back  on  the  resources  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
after  reading  Hindoo  Holiday,  by  J.  R.  Ackerley 
[q.v.],  he  resolved  to  write  a  semi-autobiographi- 
cal novel,  based  on  Repton  and  China.  The 
result.  Maiden  Voyage  (1943),  was  acclaimed  by 
(Dame)  Edith  Sitwell  [q.v.),  who  contributed  a 
foreword  in  which  she  wrote:  'This  is  a  \er\  mov- 
ing and  remarkable  Hrst  book  and  the  author 
appears  to  be  that  rare  being,  a  born  writer.' 
VVelch's  second  novel,  ///  Youth  is  Pleasure,  recall- 
ing a  summer  holiday  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was 
published  two  years  later,  and  was  dedicated  to 
the  memorv'  of  his  mother,  who  had  died  when  he 
was  eleven.  A  number  of  Welch's  short  stories,  all 
in  effect  autobiographical,  were  published  during 
his  lifetime,  by  Cyril  Connolly  [q.\.]  in  Horizon, 
John  Lehmann  in  Penguin  \ew  iiriting,  and 
Peter  Quennell  in  the  Cumhill  Magazine.  \Vithin 
the  space  of  only  eight  years,  although  desperateh 
ill  and  while  painting  and  illustrating  as  well,  he 
completed  some  sixt>  short  stories,  all  later  pub- 


lished posthumously,  three  novels,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  million  words  of  journals. 

Because  he  was  so  isolated  physically,  and 
knew  only  a  handful  of  fellow  artists — his  friends 
did  include  John  .\linton  [q.v.],  with  whom  he 
collaborated  o\er  the  line  drawings  for  Vogue's 
Contemporar)'  Cooking,  b\  Doris  L\tton  To\e, 
Keith  \aughan  [q.v.],  and  Graham  Sutherland 
[q.v.],  a  near  neighbour  in  Kent — Welch  never 
attached  himself  formally  to  any  school  of  paint- 
ing, yet  he  became  an  almost  unconscious  and 
ven*  prolific  exponent  of  the  neo-Romantic 
movement.  He  provided  quixotic  endpapers  for 
his  own  first  editions,  which  later  became  collec- 
tors' items,  and  his  paintings,  in  oils,  water- 
colours,  and  pencil,  cra\on,  and  gouache,  were 
exhibited  in  the  1 940s  at  the  Leicester  Galleries. 
After  his  death  many  were  given  away  or  sold  for  a 
few  pounds,  and  he  was  largely  ignored  as  a 
painter  until  in  1987  six  examples  of  his  work 
were  loaned  to  an  exhibition  entitled  \\  Paradise 
Lost'  at  the  Barbican  Art  Ciallen ,  devoted  to  the 
neo-Romantic  movement.  There  are  self-por- 
traits in  the  National  Portrait  Gallen  in  London 
and  at  the  University  of  Texas  in  .-Vustin. 

.•\s  a  writer,  the  quality,  quantity ,  and  character 
of  Welch's  output  was  ine\  itably  circumscribed 
by  his  relative  immobility  and  the  restrictions  this 
placed  on  the  acquisition  of  new  material  and 
experience.  But  he  was  in  any  event  fascinated  bv 
his  childhood  and  adolescence,  and  by  the  time 
he  died  this  juvenile  field  had  been  fruitfullv  tilled 
and  probably  exhausted.  It  is  his  interest  in  the 
minutiae  of  life  and  his  shrewd  and  perceptive 
descriptions  of  people,  places,  and  events  that 
have  left  the  most  indelible  impression  on  his 
admirers.  I  lis  journals  in  particular  constitute  a 
moving  memorial  to  a  young  man  of  integrity  and 
moral  courage,  whose  determination  not  to  suc- 
cumb to  pain  and  humiliation  was  at  times  heroic. 
It  took  him  four  years  to  write  his  third,  and  post- 
humously published,  novel,  A  Voice  Through  a 
Cloud  {ig^o),  an  account  of  the  accident  itself  and 
his  struggle  to  convalesce.  The  manuscript  was 
found  beside  his  bed,  complete  except  for  about 
half  a  dozen  pages,  when  he  died,  30  December 
1948,  at  -Middle  Orchard,  Crouch,  Kent.  He  was 
unmarried. 

(Michael  De-ia-Noy,  Detitun  Welch:  the  Making  of'  a 
Writer,  1984.]  MiCHAF.L  Df.-la-\oy 

WERNER,  Alice  (i 859-1 935),  pioneer  in  the 
teaching  of  Swahili  and  other  Bantu  languages, 
was  born  in  Trieste  26  June  1859,  one  of  seven 
children  in  the  family  of  Reinhardt  Joseph  Werner 
of  Mainz,  teacher  of  languages,  and  his  wife 
Harriett,  daughter  ofjohn  Taylor,  a  baker.  .Alice's 
father,  a  naturalized  British  subject  since  1852, 
indulged  his  wanderlust  during  Alice's  first  fifteen 
years,  and  thus  she  experienced  a  constant  change 
of  scene  and  sound,   living  in  New   Zealand, 
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Mexico,  the  United  States,  and  Europe,  until  the 
family  setded  in  Tonbridge  in  1874. 

She  was  educated  privately,  and  then  attended 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  from  1878  to 
1880  as  a  Goldsmiths'  scholar,  but  left,  with  no 
tripos,  in  order  to  teach  at  Truro  High  School. 
From  1893  to  1895  she  visited  the  Church  of 
Scodand  mission  in  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  to  do 
linguisnc  work  and  prepare  school  textbooks,  and 
Maritzburg,  Natal,  where  she  acquired  Zulu  and 
Afrikaans.  Following  the  outbreak  of  the  South 
African  war  in  1899  she  gave  private  classes  in 
London  in  these  languages — classes  which  were 
transferred  to  King's  College,  London,  in  1901; 
in  19 10  these  were  formally  recognized  by  the 
University  of  London,  the  first  British  university 
to  promote  the  teaching  of  Bantu  languages 
(Swahili  had  been  taught  in  Berlin  since  1887). 
From  1911  to  191 3  Alice  Werner  visited  British 
East  .Africa  on  a  Marj^  Anne  Ewart  tra\elling 
scholarship  from  Newnham.  She  spent  much  of 
her  time  in  Swahili-land,  where  she  met  the  poet 
and  scholar  Muhammad  Kijumwa  al-Bakry,  who 
provided  her  with  manuscripts  and  information 
about  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Swahili- 
speaking  people.  F'rom  1913  she  held  a  two-year 
research  fellowship  at  Newnham,  while  continu- 
ing to  teach  at  King's. 

After  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  opened  in 

19 1 7  .Alice  Werner  was  appointed  lecturer  and 
subsequently  reader  in  Swahili  and  other  Bantu 
languages  (with  her  sister  Mar\  as  lecturer  from 

1918  to  1930).  In  1 9 19  she  completed  her  Lon- 
don doctoral  thesis  (submitted  in  1929),  'Intro- 
ductor\  Sketch  of  the  Bantu  Languages',  drawing 
on  her  first-hand  knowledge  of  south,  central, 
and  east  Africa.  In  1922  she  was  promoted  pro- 
fessor in  Swahili  and  the  Bantu  languages,  the 
first  such  chair  in  the  British  Isles;  she  then  estab- 
lished the  School's  diploma  in  Swahili  studies 
(1924),  the  first  qualification  of  this  kind  in  a 
British  university.  She  was  awarded  a  D.Lit.  in 
1928  by  London  University.  When  she  retired  in 
1930,  having  scr\'ed  the  School  devotedly  for  its 
first  twelve  years,  she  was  appointed  CBE,  and 
was  awarded  the  silver  medal  of  the  African 
Socict)'. 

Her  edition  of  Utendi  wa  Ayubti  (the  life  of 
Job),  subsequently  reprinted  in  a  Dar-es-Salaam 
newspaper,  became  the  first  of  the  Swahili  epics 
to  reach  a  wide  public  both  in  Europe  and  along 
the  Ea.st  African  coast.  I  ler  publication  ol  The 
Advice  oj  Mwana  Kttpona  in  1934,  a  poem  from 
northern  Swahili-land,  was  the  first  literar>  com- 
position by  'an  East  .African  native  woman'  to  be 
published  in  (ircat  Britain.  Myths  ami  Lc^auh  of 
the  Bantu  (1933)  was  probably  her  most  popular 
b(X)k. 

Werner  never  met  W.  E.  laylor  Iq.v.j,  who.se 
obiluar>  she  wrote;  while  not  rivalling  his  mastery 
of  Swahili,  she  excelled  him  in  her  wide  com- 


mand of  Bantu  languages.  Werner  died  at  her 
home  in  Welwyn  Garden  City  9  June  1935.  She 
was  unmarried. 

[The  Times,  1 1  June  i()T,y,  Bulletin  of ihe  School  of  (Jriental 
Studies,  vol.  iv,  1926-8,  and  vol.  viii,  1935,  pp.  281-2; 
Zeitschrifl  fiir  Eingeborenen  Sprachen,  vol.  xix,  1928-9, 
and  vol.  xxvi,  1935-6;  Dictionary  of  South  African  Biogra- 
phy, vol.  ii,  1972.]  P.  J.  L.  Fr.\nkl 

WESTCOTT,  Frederick  John  (i  866-1 941), 
comedian.  [See  k.'VRNO,  fred.] 

WESTMINSTER,  Edward  of  (^.  1265),  keeper 
of  the  king's  works  at  Westminster.  [See  edw.\rd 

OF  WEST.MINSTER.] 

WHARTON,  Goodwin  (165 3- 1704),  MP  and 
autobiographer,  was  born  8  March  1653,  the 
third  and  youngest  son  (there  were  also  four 
daughters)  of  Philip,  fourth  Baron  Wharton  [q.v.] 
and  his  second  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Goodwin  of  Winchendon,  Buckinghamshire.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  five.  After  an  education 
in  France,  Wharton  briefly  sat  as  an  MP  in  the 
Parliament  of  1680  as  member  for  East  Grin- 
stead,  before  a  hotheaded  pro-Exclusionist 
speech  forced  him  to  lie  low.  He  became  involved 
in  business  ventures,  such  as  wreck-salvaging  and 
deep-sea  diving,  though  these  proved  unprofit- 
able. 

On  his  father's  death  in  1696  he  inherited 
estates  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  had  meantime 
become  a  JP,  and  was  elected  in  1690  .MP  for 
Malmesbun,',  and  subsequently  knight  of  the 
shire  for  Buckinghamshire,  sitting  till  his  death. 
Belligerently  anti-French  and  anti-Catholic,  he 
was  a  vocal  supporter  of  \\  illiam  111,  an  energetic 
champion  of  Whig  principles,  and  a  ferret  of 
Jacobite  plotters.  Appointed  first  a  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  then  a  lord  commissioner  of  the 
.Admiralt)-,  he  saw  active  ser\ice  in  the  Channel 
during  the  French  wars,  before  a  stroke  in  1 698 
put  a  premature  end  to  his  militan  career,  and 
probably  hastened  his  death.  He  never  married, 
but  had  an  illegitimate  son,  Ilezckiah  Knowles. 
Though  eclipsed  by  his  elder  brother,  Thomas 
(later  first  .Marquis  of  Wharton,  q.v.),  and  cutting 
less  of  a  dash  than  his  two  other  brothers,  \\  illiam 
(by  his  father's  third  marriage),  the  wit  and  gal- 
lant, slain  in  a  duel,  and  I  lcnr> ,  the  soldier  politi- 
cian who  died  young  while  campaigning  in 
Ireland,  (loodwin  Wharton  nevertheless  played 
no  small  part  in  post- 1688  Whig  politics. 

If  his  public  life  was  typical  of  the  \\  hig  gran- 
dees ol  his  day,  Wharton  lived  a  private  life  (at 
least  in  his  head)  that  was  bizarre  in  the  extreme. 
An  unpublished  autobiographical  memoir,  kept 
from  1686  till  near  his  death,  and  running  to 
some  hall  a  million  words,  reveals  a  florid  iantasy 
life.  I  le  records  his  fur\  at  being  treated  'like  a 
slave'  and  swindled  by  his  lamily,  while  enjoying 
ambiguous  .sexual  relationships  with  his  step- 
mother, Anne  Carr  Pophani,  I  .ady  W  harlon,  and 
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also  with  Anne  Wharton  [q.v.],  the  wife  of  his 
brother,  Thomas.  He  describes  persecution  by 
government  agents  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 
He  relates  a  lasting  erotic  liaison  with  a  certain 
Mary  Parish,  an  astrologer,  cunning  woman,  and 
medium,  with  whom  he  lived  in  Long  Acre,  and 
by  whom  he  claimed  to  have  had  progeny 
numbering  io6.  His  autobiography  tells  of 
expeditions  to  Houndslow  I  leath,  on  the  advice 
of  Major  John  Wildman  [q.v.],  to  dig  up  buried 
treasure,  of  programmes  of  alchemical  exper- 
iments, and  of  meetings  with  dignitaries  from  the 
fairy  kingdom  of  the  'Lowlanders'  (whose  Queen, 
Penelope,  he  believed  he  married).  1  le  recounts 
his  illicit  amours  with  Mar\  of  Modena,  Queen 
Mary,  and  Queen  Anne.  Absorbing  his  father's 
deep  piety,  he  believed  himself  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  angels,  and  with  the  Lord 
himself,  who  had  predestined  him  to  be  'King  of 
Kings  and  Solar  King  of  the  \V  orld',  sent  to  re- 
populate  his  nation.  Wharton's  autobiography 
ranks  high  in  the  annals  of  psychopathology .  I  le 
died  26  October  1704. 

[Goodwin  Wharton's  autobiography,  2  vols.,  British 
Library,  .Add.  .\1SS  20006-7;  Bodleian  Librar\,  Carte 
MSS;j.  K.  Clark,  Goodmiti  itliarlon,  11)84;  1^-  '^ale,  The 
Good  Lord  Wharton:  His  t'umily,  Life  and  Bible  Charit}\ 
1906;  E.  R.  Wharton,  The  lUiurlons  of  lUiurlon  Hall, 

I  898.1  ROV  PORTKR 

WHINFIELD,  John  Rex  (1901-1966),  inventor 
of  ter\lene,  was  born  16  Pebruan  1901  in  Sutton, 
Surrey,  the  son  of  John  Henr\  Richard  Whin- 
field,  mechanical  engineer,  of  Sutton,  and  his 
wife  Edith  Matthews.  1  le  was  educated  at  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School  and  Caius  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  received  a  third  class  in  part  i  of 
the  natural  sciences  tripos  (1921)  and  a  second  in 
part  ii  in  1922  (chemistry). 

I  le  was  introduced  very  early  in  his  career  to 
the  chemistry  of  fibres  and  textiles  by  working 
without  pay  for  a  year  in  the  London  laboratory  of 
C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan  [qq.v.],  who  had  rtrst 
made  rayon  in  1892.  In  1924  he  joined  the  Calico 
Printers'  Association  as  a  research  chemist,  at  a 
time  when  the  search  was  on  in  many  laboratories 
for  new  synthetic  fibres.  With  Wallace  1 1.  Car- 
others's  nylon  (1935)  already  promising  well  if  it 
could  be  commercialized,  Whinheld  looked  to 
other  classes  of  polymer,  which  could  be  made  to 
yield  a  textile  hbre.  Assisted  by  James  Dickson,  he 
discovered  how  to  condense  terephthalic  acid  and 
ethylene  glycol  to  yield  a  substance  which  could 
be  drawn  into  a  Hbre.  (Carothers  had  thought  of 
investigating  this  route  but  had  eventually  con- 
centrated on  his  polyamides.)  The  Whinfield- 
Dickson  patent  was  filed  in  July  1941,  but  was 
suppressed  for  wartime  reasons  until  1 946.  It  was 
then  examined  for  commercial  potential  by  both 
ICI  (who  eventually  marketed  it  under  the  name 
I'erylene)  and  DuPont  (who  called  it  Dacron). 
World  manufacturing  rights  eventually  fell  to  ICI. 


Whinfield  sened  as  an  assistant  director  of 
chemical  research  in  the  Ministry  of  Supply  dur- 
ing World  War  II  and  then  joined  ICI  in  1947, 
rtrst  in  its  plastics  division  and  then  in  the  fibres 
division,  which  brought  him  worldwide  travel, 
including  a  visit  to  the  USSR  in  1 96 1  as  a  guest  of 
the  USSR  government. 

Despite  the  importance  of  terylene  and  its 
universal  use  as  a  textile  fibre,  Whinfield  received 
litde  public  honour  for  his  discovery,  a  CBE 
(1954)  seeming  hardly  adequate  for  his  achieve- 
ment. Possibly  he  might  have  published  more, 
and  not  been  content  with  the  record  of  work  pro- 
vided by  patents.  I  lis  colleagues  honoured  him, 
howe\  er,  by  the  honorary  fellowship  of  the  Tex- 
tile Institute  (1955),  and  the  Perkin  medal  of  the 
Society  of  Dyers  and  Colourists  (1956).  The 
University  of  York  gave  his  name  to  its  chemical 
library  and  created  some  WTiinfield  travelling 
fellowships. 

In  1922  Whinfield  married  Mayo,  daughter  of 
the  Revd  Frederick  William  Walker.  She  died  in 
1946  and  in  1947  he  married  Nora,  daughter  of 
E.  Hodder  of  Worthing.  Whinfield  died  in  Dork- 
ing, Surrey,  6  July  1966. 


[The  Times,  7  July  1966.] 


Frank  Greenaway 


WHITAKER,  Lawrence  (r.i 579-1 654),  Puritan 
MP,  was,  according  to  .Anthony  Wood  [q.v.], 
'Somersetshire  born',  but  he  bore  arms  associ- 
ated with  the  Whitakers  of  Lancashire.  .Matricu- 
lated at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1593 
(B.\  1597,  MA  1600)  and  Oxford  in  1603,  he 
wrote  verses  for  Crtulities  and  Crumbe  (16 11),  by 
Thomas  Coryate  [q.v.],  and  was  associated  with 
the  Mermaid  Club.  The  patronage  of  Sir  Edward 
Phelips  [q.v.]  probably  brought  him  admission  to 
the  Middle  Temple  (1614),  James  I  gave  him  fee- 
farm  rents  in  si.xteen  counties  (1619-24),  and  he 
became  clerk  extraordinary  to  the  Pri\A  Council 
(1624-40).  .Meanwhile  his  patrons  changed. 
Phelips  died;  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset 
[q.v.],  was  disgraced;  and  in  1626  he  reported  on 
Parliament  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  (later  Viscount 
Dorchester,  q.v.). 

MP  for  Peterborough  (1624,  1625,  1626, 
1628),  he  resided  in  Drury  Lane  (becoming  a  JP 
for  Middlesex  and  Westminster)  and  Chiswick 
(1624).  A  variety  of  commissions  from  the  king 
and  council  provided  many  opportunities  to  pry 
into  economic  activities,  maintain  monopolies, 
and  e.xact  fees.  When  he  came  to  sene  the  Parlia- 
ment, Charles  I  thought  that  he  was  as  great  a 
monopolist  as  those  arraigned.  Keeler  suggests 
that  his  change  of  front  was  due  to  being  passed 
over  as  council  clerk  (1635)  and  to  his  second 
marriage  (1638)  connecting  him  with  a  Puritan 
family,  the  Bedingfields,  but  a  more  consistent 
thread  can  be  found  in  his  earlier  parliamentary 
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career  and  in  his  abiding  anti-Catholicism  and 
Puritanism.  WTiitaker  was  a  vestr\man  of  St  Giles 
in  the  Fields  (1622)  and  supported  a  fund  for 
building  a  new  church.  The  threat  from  Catholics 
was  constantly  raised  by  him,  for  example,  when 
he  linked  the  failures  of  foreign  policies  with  the 
activities  of  domestic  papists  (1625)  and  raised 
the  bog\"  of  their  'swarming'  in  the  suburbs, 
claiming  that  in  his  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden  they  outnumbered  Protestants  by  three  to 
one  and  had  set  up  an  autonomous  communit)' 
too  strong  for  'us  the  justices'  to  'cast  out'.  He 
opposed  the  Arminians  and  gave  evidence  to  the 
Lords  as  one  who  had  heard  the  notorious  ser- 
mon at  St  Giles  by  the  king's  chaplain,  Roger 
Manwaring  [q.v.]  (1628-9).  ^^^  on  more  overtly 
political  issues  he  was  moderate. 

MP  for  Okehampton  (Januar)- 1 641),  he  signed 
the  Protestation  (May)  but  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  a  week  (July)  when  his  seizure  of  the  papers  of 
Sir  John  Eliot  [q.v.]  thirteen  years  earlier  was 
brought  up.  He  was  forgiven  and  rapidly 
advanced  by  the  Commons'  managers,  joining 
the  important  recess  committee  (September)  and 
chairing  the  inquisitorial  information  committee 
(Januar)  1642).  He  continued  to  ser\e  on  com- 
missions and  committees,  notably  helping  to  draft 
the  New  Model  Army  ordinance  (1645),  chairing 
the  committee  on  church  government  (1645-6), 
and  agreeing  to  tr\  the  king,  although  he  did  not 
sit  on  the  trial  commission  (1648).  An  MP  who 
fled  to  the  army  (.August  1647),  a  Rumper,  and  a 
dissentient  from  the  crucial  vote  for  further 
negotiations  with  the  king  (1648-9),  he  served 
the  regime  continuously  in  Middlesex  and  West- 
minster, super\ising  money-raising  and  defence 
(1643-52)  and  'judging  scandal'  in  Suffolk 
(1647).  Whitaker  kept  a  diarj  of  proceedings  in 
the  House,  mainly  giving  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mons (1642-7). 

He  was  twice  married,  first  to  Margaret  (died 
1637),  daughter  of  Sir  John  Egerton  of  Egcrton, 
Cheshire,  and  secondly,  in  1638,  to  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Charles  Hoskins  of  St  Andrews, 
Holborn.  There  were  no  children  of  either  mar- 
riage. Whitaker  died  15  .April  1654  and  was  bur- 
ied in  St  Giles,  where  memorials  to  him  and  his 
first  wife  were  erected.  I  le  left  a  modest  fortune, 
chiefly  property  and  rents,  to  his  wife,  and 
bequests  of  money. 

(.Anthony  a  Wood,  />/.«//,  181 3;  Mar\  Kcclcr,  I  he  Long 
ParliamenI,  1954;  dalendan  oj  Stale  Papers  /)onieslir,/tcts 
and  Ordinanca;  (jmimi^is  Debates;  ikitish  I  .ibran.,  Add. 
.MSS  i877(>-8o,  31116,  ilarlcian  MS.S  if)2-5,  Eans- 
downc  M.S  878;  Hodlcian  l,ibrar\,  Rawi.  715  1),  pp. 
17-21;  Public  Rttord  Olficc,  HX.  Alchin  44.I 

\  AI.KRII    I'K.ARI, 

WHITE,  Christopher  (r.  1650- 1695),  chemist 
and  laborator>  technician,  was  born  about  1630, 
probably  in  Oxford,  though  his  origins  remain 
obscure.  He  in,  however,  known  to  be  the  bov 


'Kitt'  who  in  1663,  with  his  (unnamed)  father, 
assisted  in  the  experimental  chemistry'  courses 
given  privately  at  Oxford  by  the  German  alchem- 
ist Peter  Stahl,  under  the  patronage  of  Robert 
Boyle  [q.v.].  He  remained  a  trainee  assistant  to 
Stahl  for  about  three  years,  and  then  served  as 
Boyle's  assistant  for  ten  years,  moving  to  London 
with  him  in  1668. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  he  became  on  2 1 
April  1676  a  privileged  (i.e.  tradesman)  member 
of  the  universit}',  championed  by  the  mathemati- 
cian John  Wallis  [q.v.].  His  business  was  (and 
remained)  making  chemical  medicines,  but  he 
was  soon  designated  to  run  the  universit}*  chemi- 
cal laboratory-  projected  as  part  of  the  Ashmolean 
Museum.  Begun  in  1679,  the  new  institution  was 
opened  on  21  May  1683.  White  himself  chose, 
and  perhaps  helped  to  design,  some  of  its  appara- 
tus and  furnaces. 

As  'operator',  or  'university'  chemist',  his  main 
duty'  was  to  demonstrate  experiments  and  tech- 
niques in  extension  of  lectures  by  the  professor  of 
chemistry' — Robert  Plot  until  1689,  and  then 
(Sir)  Edward  Hannes  [qq.v.].  The  first  course 
began  in  September  1683.  In  addition,  White  was 
authorized  to  run  a  public  dispensary  from  the 
laboratory',  yvhere  he  maintained  a  storeroom  of 
chemical  preparations.  He  yvas  also  in  charge  of  a 
small  library,  to  yvhich  he  presented  his  copy  of 
Joannes  Zwelfer's  Phamiacopoeia  (1653). 

In  1686  he  was  one  of  the  steyvards  of  the 
Oxford  and  Oxfordshire  feast;  and  yvhen  the 
university  went  in  ceremonial  procession  to  meet 
James  II  in  1687,  he  deputized  for  the  superior 
bedel  of  arts.  From  at  least  1688  he  was  an 
acquaintance  of  John  Aubrey  [q.v.],  yvho  lodged 
with  him  yvhenever  he  visited  Oxford.  Among 
references  to  White  in  .Aubrey's  letters,  mentions 
of  'a  rare  medicine  that  he  hath  for  the  stone' 
(1689)  and  'a  good  lusty  vomit'  (1694)  offer  some 
insight  into  the  nature  of  his  pharmaceutical 
practice. 

From  an  early  age  White  had  been  moulded 
into  a  neyv  kind  of  professional  chemist,  combin- 
ing the  skills  of  the  alchemist,  the  apothecary', 
and  the  'philosophical'  experimenter.  This  is 
reflected  in  his  use  of  the  neyv  occupational  title 
'chemist'.  He  inspired  the  creation  of  Oxford's 
earliest  ancillary  scientific  post,  becoming  in 
effect  the  first  professional  laboratory  technician. 
A  contemporan  account  describes  him  as  'skilfull 
and  industrious'.  1  le  did  well  financially,  through 
the  sale  of  medicines;  yet  there  must  have  been 
disappointment,  even  before  his  untimely  death, 
at  the  lack  of  real  academic  achievement  in  his 
laboratory'. 

By  his  wife  Eii/abeth  (died  1724)  he  had  tyvo 
sons  and  two  daughlers.  I  le  trained  both  sons  as 
chemist  apothecaries,  the  older,  Christopher, 
succeeding  to  his  university  post.  No  record  of 
White's  death  or  burial  has  sunived.  When  he 
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made  his  will  in  Oxford  on  27  August  1695  he 
was  already  seriously  Jll,  and  he  probably  died 
shordy  after.  He  was  buried  at  St  Cross  church, 
Oxford. 

[Archival  sources  including  Oxford  Universin 
archives — SP/E/14/4  and  chancellor's  court  wills; 
Andrew  Clark  (ed.),  The  Life  and  Times  of  Anthony  Hood, 
5  vols.,  1891-1900;  Anthony  PoweW^fohn  Aubrey  and  his 
Friends,  1948;  A.  \'.  Simcock,  The  Ashmolean  Museum 
and  Oxford  Science  1683-1983,  1984.]    A.  V.  SiMCOCK 

WHITE,  Terence  Hanbury  (1906- 1964),  novel- 
ist, was  born  29  May  1906  in  Bombay,  the  only 
child  of  Garrick  Hanburv  White,  a  district  super- 
intendent of  police  in  the  Indian  Police  Ser\'ice, 
and  his  wife  Constance  Edith  Southcote  Aston, 
the  daughter  of  a  judge  on  the  Indian  circuit.  His 
parents  later  divorced,  and  at  the  age  of  five 
White  was  sent  to  England  to  be  brought  up  by  his 
maternal  grandparents  in  St  Leonards,  I  lastings. 
In  1920  he  went  to  Cheltenham  College  and  in 
1925  to  Queen's  College,  Cambridge,  to  read 
English.  I  le  obtained  a  second  class  (division  II) 
in  part  i  of  the  English  tripos  (1927)  and  a  first 
class  in  part  ii  (1929). 

After  contracting  tuberculosis  he  spent  a  year 
in  Italy,  where  he  began  to  write  a  satirical  novel, 
later  published  as  The)'  Winter  Abroad  (1932), 
under  the  pseudonym  of  James  Aston.  He 
returned  to  Cambridge  and  completed  his  degree 
course  in  1929.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
Ltrved  Helen,  and  Other  Poems.  For  two  \ears  he 
taught  at  a  preparatory  school  in  Reigate,  before 
being  appointed  head  of  the  English  department 
at  Stowe  by  the  school's  headmaster,  J.  V.  Rox- 
burgh [q.v.].  White  excelled  in  this  role  and  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  retained  many  of  the  attributes 
of  the  old-fashioned  schoolmaster.  He  was  a 
bachelor  with  (largely)  homosexual  instincts, 
melancholy  and  prone  to  drinking  bouts,  but  with 
an  enormous  capacity  for  new  interests  and 
enthusiasms.  ('The  best  thing  for  being  sad', 
Merlyn  says  in  The  Sword  in  the  Stone,  1938,  'is  to 
learn  something.')  It  was  during  his  Stowe  years 
(1932-6)  that  White  acquired  his  passion  for 
hunting,  shooting,  and  fishing.  Two  early  novels 
{Earth  Stopped,  1934,  and  Gone  to  Ground,  1935), 
the  satirical  Burke's  Steerage  (1938),  and  Enghmd 
Have  My  Bones  (1936)  all  have  hunting  and  shoot- 
ing themes.  When  he  resigned  from  Stowe  in 
1936  in  order  to  become  a  full-time  writer,  \\  hite 
spent  some  months  in  a  cottage  near  the  school 
experimenting  with  falconrv ,  later  describing  the 
episode  in  his  most  successful  book,  The  Goshawk 
(1951). 

In  1938  White  published  The  Sword  in  the 
Stone,  the  first  instalment  of  what  was  to  become 
an  Arthurian  tetralogv  entitled  The  Once  and 
Future  King.  It  was  a  brilliantly  imaginative,  and  in 
parts  satirical,  account  of  the  boyhood  of  King 
Arthur,  loosely  based  on  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malorv'  [q.v.].  White  put  himself  into  the  charac- 


ter of  Merlyn,  passing  on  to  the  young  king  his 
knowledge  of  wildlife  and  hunting.  He  wrote  the 
second  instalment.  The  Witch  in  the  Wood  (1940), 
in  Ireland,  where  he  spent  a  fishing  holiday  at  the 
beginning  of  1939.  In  the  event  he  stayed  there 
for  six  years,  immersing  himself  in  the  special 
atmosphere  of  rural  Ireland  which  he  found 
greatly  sympathetic.  .\i  one  time  he  intended  to 
become  a  Catholic  and  even  at  one  stage  a  priest. 
White's  Irish  impressions  are  to  be  found  in  The 
Godstone  and  the  Blacky tnor  (1959),  illustrated  by 
Edward  Ardizzone,  and  The  Elephant  and  the 
Kangaroo  (1948),  a  fantasy  about  a  second  flood, 
with  White  as  Noah. 

White  agonized  about  helping  the  war  effort 
and  in  1942  appUed  to  join  the  Royal  .-Mr  Force 
\  olunteer  Reserve  (he  had  learned  to  fly  before 
the  war)  but  his  attempts  failed,  thereby  exacer- 
bating his  sense  of  guilt  and  isolation.  A  natural 
Tory,  he  abhorred  the  postwar  Labour  govern- 
ment and  in  1947,  after  a  surprise  windfall  of 
£15,000  when  his  children's  book,  Alislress  Alas- 
ham  's  Repose  ( 1 947),  was  chosen  as  the  book  of  the 
month  in  the  US.-\,  exiled  himself  in  the  Channel 
Islands. 

Although  he  was  onl\  in  his  early  forties  his 
w  riting  days  were  almost  over.  He  completed  two 
books  of  historical  essays.  The  Age  of  Scandal 
(1950)  and  The  Scandal  Monger  (1952),  and  a 
translation  of  a  medie\al  bestian  {The  Book  of 
Beasts,  1954),  on  which  he  had  laboured  for  many 
years.  In  1959  The  Once  and  Future  King  was 
adapted  for  the  stage  as  a  musical  called  Catnelol, 
by  -Alan  Jay  Lerner  and  Frederick  Loewe.  Star- 
ring Richard  Burton  [q.v.]  and  Julie  Andrews,  it 
opened  on  Broadway  and  was  an  immediate  hit. 
This  sudden  acquisition  of  wealth  finally  put  paid 
to  White's  writing  career  and  he  became  more 
and  more  morose  and  more  openly  homosexual. 
Following  a  highly  successful  lecture  tour  of 
.America  in  1962,  described  in  .America  at  Last 
(1965),  he  died  suddenly  i  July  1964  while  cross- 
ing the  .Mediterranean.  He  was  buried  in  Athens. 
I  le  was  unmarried. 

White  was  a  tall,  distinguished,  bearded  figure, 
'looking  like  one  of  the  Sikhs  at  Queen  \  ictoria's 
funeral'  (his  own  description).  .\s  the  child  of  a 
drunkard  father  and  a  hysterical  over-possessive 
mother  he  suffered  all  his  life  from  sadistic 
impulses,  guilt,  and  irrational  fears.  He  was  a 
natural  recluse  who  found  all  human  relation- 
ships difficult.  I  lowever,  until  his  final  period,  he 
rose  triumphantly  above  his  handicaps.  He  was  a 
master  stvlist,  a  sharp,  satirical  obsener  of  the 
social  scene  with  an  unfailing  capacity  for  taking 
up  a  variety  of  interests,  and  the  ability  to  per- 
suade his  readers  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  how- 
ever out-of-the-way. 

[Sylvia  Townsend  W  arner,  T.  H.  Hhite:  a  Biography, 
1967;  David  Garnett  (ed.).  The  Hhile/Gametl  Letters, 
1968;  Franqois  Gallix  (ed.).  Letters  to  a  Friend:  the 
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Correspondence  between  T.  H.  WMeandL  J.  Polls,  1984.] 

Richard  1ngr.\ms 

WHITELEGGE,     Sir     (Benjamin)     Arthur 

(1852-1933),  chief  inspector  of  factories  and 
workshops,  was  born  17  October  1852  in  Man- 
chester, the  son  of  Henn.  Whitelegge,  gentleman, 
of  Tideswell,  and  his  wife  Ann  Mason  Carrington 
of  Carrington  Hall,  Cheshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Tideswell  Grammar  School  and  from  1870  at 
Universit)  College  London.  He  took  the  London 
Universit)  B.Sc.  in  1874,  and  qualified  MRCS  in 
1876.  There  followed  a  series  of  clinical  appoint- 
ments: as  house  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  Hos- 
pital for  Children,  then  medical  officer  to  the  St 
Pancras  Smallpox  Sanitarium,  and  finally  medical 
officer  to  the  Sheffield  Fever  Hospital. 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  study,  proceeding 
MB  in  1878  and  MD  in  1881.  He  was  particu- 
larly interested  in  infectious  diseases  and  public 
health,  and  in  1881  he  took  the  Cambridge 
University  diploma  in  public  health.  In  1884  he 
was  appointed  medical  officer  of  health  for  Nott- 
ingham. In  1889  he  became  countv  MOH  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a  post  he  combined 
from  1894  with  the  position  of  chief  sanitar>  offi- 
cer to  the  West  Riding  Rivers  Board. 

In  1886  the  Local  Government  Board  appoin- 
ted a  commission  to  investigate  Louis  Pasteur's 
claims  to  have  found  a  cure  for  rabies.  White- 
legge's  brother-in-law  Victor  Horsley  [q.v.] 
ser\ed  on  the  commission,  and  Whitelegge  sup- 
plied him  with  pathological  specimens  from  rabid 
dogs  caught  around  Nottingham.  He  sub- 
sequently gave  evidence  to  a  House  of  Lords 
committee  on  muzzling  dogs,  which  he  had  found 
effective  in  controlling  the  Nottingham  outbreak. 
He  went  on  to  conduct  epidemiological  studies  of 
the  transmission  and  variation  of  several  other 
epidemic  diseases,  which  established  his  repu- 
tation as  an  authority  in  this  area.  In  1890  the  first 
edition  of  his  Manual  of  Hygiene  ami  Public  Health 
appeared,  and  in  1 89 1  he  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  hygiene  and  public  health  at  Charing  Cross 
I  lospital  medical  school. 

Whitclegge's  knowledge  of  epidemiology,  and 
his  experience  of  public  health  administration  in 
industrial  districts,  recommended  him  at  this 
time  to  the  I  lome  Office,  which  was  being 
pressed  to  reorganize  its  industrial  health  work. 
I'Yom  1893  he  sened  on  a  departmental  com- 
mittee to  review  the  collection  and  publication  of 
factory  statistics,  and  from  1895  on  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  anthrax  among  wool  sorters.  In 
1H9O  he  was  appointed  chief  inspector  of  factor- 
ies and  workshops,  the  first  medical  man  to  hold 
this  position.  Under  his  guidance,  the  factor) 
inspectorate  was  greatly  expanded  and  syslem- 
alitally  reorganized.  1  le  ser\ed  on  the  royal  com- 
miskion  on  arsenical  poisoning  in  beer  (1901), 


and  on  the  Home  Office  committee  on  the  light- 
ing of  factories  (19 1 3). 

By  the  time  he  retired  in  19 17,  Whitelegge  had 
proved  himself  a  hard-working  administrator. 
Punctilious  and  at  times  pedantic,  he  could 
appear  abrupt  and  unfriendly.  He  was  not  physi- 
cally robust  and  his  main  recreation  was  playing 
bridge  and  parlour  games.  Whitelegge  was 
appointed  FRCP  in  1898,  CB  in  1902,  and  KCB 
in  19 II. 

In  1885  he  married  Fanny  .Marian,  daughter  of 
the  painter  John  Callcott  Horsley,  RA  [q.v.]. 
They  had  two  sons.  Whitelegge  died  25  April 
1933  at  Westminster  Hospital,  London. 

[Whitclegge's  published  writings;  records  of  Universit\' 
College  London;  British  Medical founuil,  vol.  i,  1 933,  pp. 
806,  897-8;  Lancet,  vol.  i,  1933,  pp.  990-1. | 

Steven  Sturdy 

WHITESIDE,  John  (1679-1729),  museum  cura- 
tor and  experimental  philosopher,  was  born  in 
Kirkham,  Lancashire,  and  baptized  2  November 
1679,  the  son  of  George  Whiteside,  glazier,  of 
Kirkham,  and  his  wife  .Margaret.  He  entered 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  on  16  May  1696, 
graduating  BA  in  1700  and  MA  in  1704.  He  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  subsequently  chaplain  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford  (from  17 13),  and  absen- 
tee vicar  of  King's  Walden,  Hertfordshire. 

On  14  December  17 14  Whiteside  was  elected 
keeper  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford.  His 
dedication  to  his  duties,  and  his  cultivation  of 
friends  and  benefactors,  helped  to  consolidate  the 
museum's  reputation,  both  antiquarian  and 
scientific.  He  restored  its  administrative  and 
accounting  system  and  revived  (though  not  thor- 
oughly) the  documentation  of  its  collections,  all  of 
which  his  predecessor  had  neglected.  He  took 
special  interest  in  the  numismatic  collection, 
rehung  the  museum's  pictures,  and  made  the 
librar\  more  useful  and  accessible  to  scholars. 

In  the  museum's  lecture  room  about  17 15  he 
began  to  hold  courses  of  experimental  philosophy 
(physics),  similar  to  those  recently  pioneered  by 
John  Keill  in  Oxford  and  \\ illiam  Whiston  in 
London  (qq.v.|.  For  this  purpose  he  built  up  at  his 
own  expense  a  large  collection  of  apparatus, 
which  by  1723  he  valued  at  £400.  In  that  year  he 
extended  his  syllabus  by  adding  architecture, 
magnetics,  and  astronomy  to  the  standard  topics 
of  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and 
optics.  1  Ic  was  a  keen  astronomer,  and  two  of  his 
obsenations  were  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Edmund  1  lalley  [q.v.|.  On  at  least  one 
occasion,  in  1720,  he  also  taught  a  chemistry 
course. 

I  le  was  elected  I'RS  on  3  July  1 7 1 8.  In  1 72 1  he 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  chair  of 
astronomy  at  Oxford.  Whiteside  was  highly 
esteemed  as  an  experimental  philosopher;  his 
courses  had  considerable  influence,  and  were 
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continued  after  his  death  b\  James  Bradley  [q.v.]. 
He  was  thus  the  founder  of  physics  teaching  in 
Oxford  Universitv. 

Whiteside  moderated  his  obvious  industrious- 
ness  with  a  love  of  convivial  drinking,  gossip,  and 
good  humour.  From  17 15  he  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  diarist  Thomas  Hearne  [q.v.],  who 
recorded  various  insights  into  his  character.  I  le 
never  married,  notwithstanding  his  'great  Affec- 
tion' for  Deborah  Wrench.  He  died  in  Oxford  22 
October  1729,  as  a  resuh  of  gangrene  following  a 
fall  from  his  horse  while  visiting  his  Hertfordshire 
parish,  although  he  blamed  his  illness  on  'drink- 
ing a  pretty  deal  of  bad  small  beer'.  He  was  buried 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral. 

(C.  E.  Doble  and  others  (eds.),  Remarks  and  ColU'ctium  of 
Thomas  Heanie,  vols,  v-x,  1901-15;  R.  F.  Ovenell,  The 
Ashmokan  Museum  i68j-i8g4,  ig86;  archival  sources 
including  Ashmoiean  Museum  archives  in  Ashmolcan 
Library;  MS  Ashmoie  1820a  and  MS  Bradley  48  in 
Bodleian  Library,  Oxford;  various  editions  of  White- 
side's syllabus  in  Bodleian  Library  and  Museum  of  the 
History  of  Science,  Oxford.)  A.  \.  Simcock 

WICKES,  George  (i 698-1 761),  goldsmith,  was 
born  in  Bury  St  Edmunds,  Suffolk,  and  baptized 
7  July  1698,  the  fifth  of  the  six  sons  and  the  eighth 
of  ten  children  of  James  Wickes,  upholsterer,  of 
Bur\  St  Edmunds,  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Burton. 
No  record  exists  of  his  education:  he  may  have 
attended  the  grammar  school  at  Bury  St 
Edmunds  or  a  charity  school  in  nearby  Hawstead 
maintained  by  a  kinsman.  Sir  Dudley  CuUum, 
who  became  his  brother-in-law  in  17 10. 

He  was  apprenticed  2  December  17 12  to 
Samuel  Wastell,  a  London  goldsmith,  and  made 
free  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  by  ser\  ice  on 
16  June  1720.  By  3  February  1722,  when  he 
registered  his  first  maker's  marks  at  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  he  had  set  up  in  Threadneedle  Street,  a 
move  made  possible  by  his  marriage  on  9  January 
1722  to  Aider,  wealthy  daughter  of  Samuel 
Phelpes,  gentleman  merchant,  and  Mar\  Aid- 
worth,  descendant  of  merchant  princes  linked 
with  the  East  India  Company  and  the  Society  of 
Merchant  Adventurers  of  Bristol. 

In  the  early  1730s  he  joined  John  Craig,  jewel- 
ler, in  Norris  Street,  I  laymarket.  The  partnership 
was  dissolved  in  June  1735  when  he  was 
appointed  goldsmith  to  Frederick  Louis,  prince 
of  Wales  [q.v.],  and  moved  to  Panton  Street.  He 
was  made  a  livery  man  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Com- 
pany on  13  March  1740.  His  ledgers,  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  .\luseum,  the  only  eight- 
eenth-century working  goldsmith's  ledgers 
extant,  date  from  1735.  Lhey  record  purchases  by 
clients,  among  them  Sir  Robert  VNalpolc  and 
Robert  Butts,  bishop  of  Ely  [q.v.],  first  cousin  to 
Wickes's  mother.  This  prodigious  output  engen- 
dered a  network  of  sub-contractors. 

His  own  oeuvre,  lacking  perhaps  the  soaring 
inspiration  of  Paul  De  Lamerie  [q.v.j  or  Paul 


Crespin,  nevertheless  places  him  in  the  first  rank. 
His  Bristol  ewer  and  basin  of  1736  are  nvo  of  the 
most  original  and  historically  important  pieces  of 
early  English  rococo  silver.  The  great  Leinster 
dinner  ser\  ice  of  1 747  was  his  swansong:  no  silver 
bearing  his  mark  appears  thereafter.  That  year  he 
was  joined  by  Edward  VV  akelin,  \s  ho  took  charge 
of  the  workshop.  He  formed  no  partnership  with 
VVakelin:  that  the  childless  Wickes  resened  for 
his  protege,  Samuel  Netherton,  in  1750.  The 
death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in  March  1751 
dashed  their  hopes  of  royal  preferment. 

W  ickes  retired  1 1  October  1 760  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  former  apprentice  John  Parker  in 
partnership  with  Edward  Wakelin.  .Accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  Netherton,  he  moved  to  Thur- 
ston, Suffolk,  where  he  died  31  .\ugust  1761.  He 
was  buried  in  St  Peter's  church,  Thurston,  where 
there  is  a  memorial  stone.  .A  portrait  exists  (in  a 
private  collection)  from  his  days  in  Panton  Street. 
His  firm  continued  to  flourish.  Robert  Garrard 
joined  it  in  1780,  followed  by  three  sons:  it 
became  known  as  Garrard,  the  Crown  jewellers. 

[Elaine  Barr,  George  H  ickes  Ru)'al  Goldsmith  i6gH-ij6i, 
ig8o;  Arthur  G.  Grimwade,  London  Goldsmiths  i6gy- 
i8jj:  their  Marks  and  Lives,  3rd  edn.  1990.) 

Elaine  Barr 

WILDE,  Henry  (1833-19 19),  electrical  engineer 
and  inventor,  was  born  in  Manchester  in  1833. 
I  le  may  be  the  I  Ienr\  Wilde  who  was  the  son  of 
Horatio  \\  ilde  and  his  wife  Hannah,  and  who  was 
christened  17  Februar\  1833.  .At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  was  left  without  parents  in  charge  of  a 
younger  brother  and  sister.  After  being  educated 
in  private  schools  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mecha- 
nical engineer,  and  before  the  age  of  twenty -one 
had  attained  a  position  of  responsibility  in  the 
works.  At  this  time  he  was  already  experimenting 
with  voltaic  cells,  electrical  machines  and  kites, 
and  the  electro-deposition  of  metals. 

In  1856  he  established  a  business  in  Man- 
chester as  an  electric-telegraph  and  lightning- 
conductor  engineer,  and  spent  some  years  on  the 
de\elopment  of  a  magneto-electric  alphabetic 
telegraph,  which  was  demonstrated  at  the  inter- 
national exhibition  in  London  in  1862.  In 
December  1 863  he  patented  a  combination  of  an 
electromagnetic  generator  with  a  magneto- 
electric  e.xciter,  and  these  machines  were  made  in 
some  numbers  by  Wilde  &  Company,  but  in  use 
they  had  the  disadvantage  of  becoming  ven,  hot. 
He  avoided  this  problem  by  inventing  and  patent- 
ing in  1867  an  entirely  different  type  of  multipolar 
machine,  which  was  used  for  electro-deposition 
and  arc  lighting.  He  subsequently  took  out  a 
number  of  patents  in  these  two  fields,  the  most 
valuable  being  in  1875  for  the  making  of  copper 
rollers  for  calico  printing. 

In  1865  several  experimenters  were  on  the 
brink  of  discovering  the  important  principle  of 
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self-excitarion,  and  early  in  1866  he  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society'  on  'A  New  and  Power- 
ful Generator  of  Dynamic  Electricit} ',  but  failed 
to  realize  that  practical  self-excitation  was  within 
his  grasp.  As  a  result,  the  actual  discoven,  was 
made  more  or  less  simultaneously  by  others. 

In  1898,  having  since  1871  st>led  himself 
'electrical  engineer',  he  was  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
and  the  following  year  contributed  the  sum  of 
£1,500  to  a  benevolent  fund  for  the  benefit  of 
their  members.  At  the  same  time  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  submit  to  them  a  brief  record  of  his 
work  {Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engin- 
eers, 1899,  pp.  3-1 1),  in  view  of  what  were  in  his 
opinion  the  less  than  adequate  references  to  it  in 
the  1899  James  Forrest  lecture  on  'Magnetism' 
by  J.  A.  Ewing  [q.\.],  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (vol.  cxxx\'iii,  pp. 
289-311). 

He  published  many  other  papers  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Societ}'  and  elsewhere, 
especially  after  his  retirement  in  1 884,  on  a  wide 
variet)  of  subjects,  including  the  magnetization  of 
iron,  atomic  weights,  the  spectrum  of  thallium, 
the  moving  force  of  celestial  bodies,  aerial  loco- 
motion, and  the  velocity  with  which  air  rushes 
into  a  vacuum.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  produce 
high-intensit>  electric  light  from  arc  lamps  taking 
current  from  dynamos  (1865),  which  he  devel- 
oped into  searchlights  for  the  Royal  Na\y  (1874); 
after  the  Titanic  disaster  in  191 2  he  strongly 
urged  that  mercantile  vessels  should  be  fitted 
with  searchlights.  He  invented  the  magnetarium 
for  reproducing  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  and  the  secular  variation  of  the  mar- 
iner's compass  (1890). 

He  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ)'  in 
1866,  and  was  awarded  the  Albert  gold  medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  in  1900.  He  had  an 
honorar\-  D.Sc.  from  the  Victoria  Universitv'  of 
Manchester  (1900),  and  a  DCL  from  Oxford 
(1903).  I  le  was  a  liberal  benefactor  to  many  pub- 
lic institutions,  and  bequeathed  some  of  his  estate 
to  the  Univcrsitv'  of  Oxford.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 'The  I  lurst',  .Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire,  28 
March  191 9.  He  had  been  a  widower  for  twenty- 
six  years,  and  had  no  children. 

[Nature,  vol.  ciii,  17  April  igiy,  pp.  12()-t,o\  Journal  (f 
the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  1919,  pp.  625-6.] 

Ronald  M.  Birsf. 

WILLANS,  Peter  William  (185 1- 1892),  engin- 
eer, was  born  8  November  1831  in  Roundhay, 
Leeds,  Yorkshire,  the  second  of  three  sons  and 
third  of  five  children  of  Ohadiah  Willans,  woollen 
manufacturer,  of  Leeds,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  I  lenry  Tetley,  farmer,  of  Topcliffe, 
Yorkshire.  His  early  childhood  was  spent  in 
Leeds;  after  a  period  at  a  dame  school  he  went  to 
Leeds  Grammar  School  at  the  age  often,  leaving 


in  1867  to  become  an  apprentice  with  the  engin- 
eering firm  of  Garrett  &  Marshall  of  I  lunslet, 
Leeds. 

He  then  moved  to  London  in  1872,  joining 
John  Penn  &  Sons,  a  leading  marine-engine 
builder,  as  a  draughtsman.  Whilst  at  Penn's  he 
designed  a  high-speed  steam  engine  which  had 
all  its  working  parts  totally  enclosed  and  splash- 
lubricated,  a  radical  departure  from  contempor- 
ary practice.  As  Penn's  were  not  prepared  to 
develop  Willans's  engines,  he  first  formed  a  part- 
nership to  license  other  manufacturers,  and  then 
in  1876  joined  Hunter  &  English  of  Bow,  Lon- 
don, to  develop  and  market  the  engine  for  marine 
use.  However,  boat  builders  were  reluctant  to 
install  such  novel  machinen. . 

Willans  left  Hunter  &  English  and  in  1880 
went  into  partnership  with  Mark  Robinson  and 
founded  the  Ferrv  Works,  Thames  Ditton,  Sur- 
rey, to  build  both  engines  and  boats.  The  rise  of 
the  electricit}-  industry  created  a  new  market  for 
his  engines,  which  proved  so  w ell  suited  to  driving 
dynamos  that  by  the  time  of  his  death  over  half  the 
country's  electrical  power  was  generated  by  them. 
During  this  time  \\  illans  improved  his  designs 
and  adopted  advanced  manufacturing  tech- 
niques, pioneering  the  rapid  assembly  of  engines 
from  standardized,  interchangeable  components. 
He  also  conducted  extensive  tests  on  his  engines, 
which  demonstrated  their  high  efficiency  and 
gained  him  a  reputation  as  a  highly  scientific 
engineer. 

Willans  was  a  heavily  built  man  with  a  satirical 
sense  of  humour,  whose  chief  recreations  were 
skating  and  fishing.  Although  staunchly  against 
trade  unionists  after  a  strike  in  1889,  he  intro- 
duced profit-sharing  schemes  for  his  workforce. 

1  le  was  awarded  the  Institution  of  Givil  Engin- 
eers' Telford  medal  in  1885,  and  was  elected  a 
member  in  1886.  In  1888  he  was  also  awarded 
their  Watt  medal  for  his  paper  on  'Economy 
Trials  of  a  Non-condensing  Steam  Engine'.  He 
died  23  May  1892  at  his  home  in  Frimlcy,  Surrey, 
after  being  thrown  from  his  dog-cart  whilst  driv- 
ing to  Brookwood  station.  He  married  in  1880 
and  had  at  least  three  children. 

I'Peter  William  \\  illans'.  Minutes  of  Proceedings,  hislilu- 
lion  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cxl,  1893;  K.  W .  Willans, 
'Peter  William  Willans  1851-1892',  Trunsiuiwns  of  the 
Newcomen  Sodet)\  vol.  xx\iii,  1951-2;  C^harlcs  Sinjfcr  et 
al.  (eds.),  .-/  Hislot}'  of  Technology' ,  vol.  v,  1958;  H.  A. 
Lavell,  Tcrrv  Works,  Thames  Ditton",  1986.] 

PkIIR    TlRVKV 

WILLIAM  OF  SIE  BARBE  (de  sancta 
Barbara')  (<.  1080-1 152),  bishop  of  Durham,  had 
ob.scure  antecedents.  Born  <.  1080,  he  was  pre- 
sumably a  Norman  from  Sie  Barbc-en-Auge  in 
(Calvados,  arrondissement  of  Lisieux,  canton  of 
Mezidon.  I  le  occurs  at  York  as  clerk  and  canon 
during  the  1 1 20s  in  the  entourage  ot  Archbishop 
Thurslan  |q.v.|;  about  1135  he  became  dean  of 
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York,  presiding  as  such  in  June  1 141  when  Wil- 
liam Fitzherbert  [q.\.]  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Thurstan.  The  reforming  monastic  prelates  in 
the  province,  convinced  that  royal  interference 
had  imposed  an  improper  candidate,  fiercely 
impugned  P'itzherbcrt's  election.  In  March  1 143 
Pope  Innocent  II  decreed  that  its  \alidit>  was  to 
depend  on  Ste  Barbe  swearing  that  it  had  been 
canonical;  he  had  not  made  this  oath  by  Februar) 
II 46,  when  Eugenius  III  suspended  Fitzherbert. 
The  political  overtones  to  this  imbroglio 
reflected  the  need  of  King  Stephen  [q.v.]  to  con- 
trol the  northern  sees  during  the  civil  war,  for 
David,  king  of  Scots  [q.v.],  the  ally  of  the  Empress 
Matilda  [q.v.],  reinforcing  his  acquisitions  in 
England  north  of  Tyne,  had  in  1 139  secured  the 
earldom  of  Northumberland  for  his  son  I  lenry. 
When  Bishop  Geoffrey  Rufus  of  Durham  [q.v.] 
died  on  6  xVIay  1141,  the  Scots  tried  to  intrude 
David's  chancellor,  William  Cumin,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, and  Cumin  immediately  seized  Durham 
Castle  and  the  bishopric's  temporal  resources. 
But  a  pertinacious  local  opposition,  headed  by 
Prior  Roger  of  Durham  and  .Archdeacon  Ranulf 
(the  nephew  of  Ranulf  Flambard,  q.v.),  per- 
suaded Innocent  II  to  order  a  free  election  and  to 
enjoin  David  to  stop  supporting  Cumin.  Escaping 
to  York,  the  Durham  electors  there  chose  \\'il- 
liam  of  Ste  Barbe  as  bishop  on  14  March  1 143, 
while  he  was  absent  attending  the  legatine  council 
in  London  which  excommunicated  Cumin. 

Consecrated  in  Winchester  b\  the  legate 
Ilenr)  of  Blois  [q.v.]  on  20  June,  Bishop  William 
excused  himself  from  the  consecration  of  Fitz- 
herbert in  late  September  because  of  difficulties 
in  his  bishopric,  where  Cumin  was  maintaining 
his  position  by  force  and  guile.  Not  till  18 
October  1144  could  Ste  Barbe  be  enthroned  in 
Durham  by  Fitzherbert,  after  gradually  winning 
over  Earl  Henr\  and  the  local  lay  feudatories;  it 
had  been  a  savage  struggle,  though  lurid  partisan 
denunciations  of  Cumin's  atrocities  are  probablv 
exaggerated. 

Henceforward  Ste  Barbe  depended  on  the 
sometimes  exigent  tolerance  of  the  Scots,  who 
still  dominated  the  area  politically.  When  it  came 
to  electing  a  successor  to  the  deposed  Archbishop 
Fitzherbert  at  Richmond  (North  Riding)  on  24 
July  1 147,  Bishop  William  opted  for  Henr>  Mur- 
dac  [q.v.],  favourite  of  the  Yorkshire  reformers, 
against  King  Stephen's  candidate;  presumably  it 
was  Murdac  who  released  him  from  the  suspen- 
sion he  incurred  for  failing  to  attend  the  Council 
of  Reims  in  .March  1148.  Ste  Barbe 's  episcopal 
acta  confirm  his  sympathy  for  the  ethos  of  the 
Yorkshire  monastic  reform  movement.  He  died 
13  November  11 52  in  good  repute  for  charity, 
learning,  and  prudence;  he  was  less  notable  for 
those  masterful  qualities  demanded  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  exposed  see. 


[T.  Arnold  (ed.),  Symeonis  Monachi  Opera  Omnia,  Roils 
Series,  1882-5;  ^V.  Holtzmann  (ed.),  Papsturkunden  in 
England  II,  vol.  ii,  Berlin,  1936;  H.  S.  Offler  (ed.),  Dur- 
ham Episcopal  CharterSy  1071-1  j-;2,  Sunees  Societv ,  vol. 
clxxix,  1968. 1  H.  S.  Offler 

WILLIAM  THE  ENGLISHMAN  (JJ.  1180), 
architect.  Nothing  is  known  of  William's  life 
before  1179,  when  he  was  appointed  master 
architect  at  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Canter- 
bury. He  replaced  William  of  Sens,  who  in  1 178 
had  crippled  himself  in  a  fall  from  scaffolding 
while  rebuilding  the  eastern  end  of  the  cathedral, 
devastated  by  fire  in  1 174.  The  Canterburv  chro- 
nicler Genase  [q.v.]  reported  that  William  of 
Sens's  place  was  taken  by  'another  \\  illiam,  of 
English  nationalit),  small  indeed  in  body,  but 
exceedingly  subtle  and  able  in  various  t>pes  of 
work'.  Between  1 179  and  1 184  William  the  Eng- 
lishman completed  the  work  begun  by  William  of 
Sens  in  the  choir,  eastern  transepts,  and  presby- 
ten, ,  and  designed  and  built  the  Trinitv  chapel  as 
a  mausoleum  for  the  relics  of  St  Thomas  Becket 
{d.  1 1 70,  q.v.).  Gervase  recorded  the  year-by- 
year  progress  of  his  w  ork,  which  still  sun  ives. 

W  illiam  was  the  first  Englishman  to  build  in 
the  Gothic  st>le,  evolving  on  the  Continent  for  a 
generation.  In  completing  William  of  Sens's 
work,  he  showed  that  he  was  more  deeply 
influenced  than  his  French  predecessor  bv  con- 
temporary Continental  developments.  In  the 
transepts,  for  example,  he  stilted  the  rib  vaults  to 
enhance  the  elegance  of  their  appearance  and  to 
allow  an  increased  flow  of  light.  I  le  pierced  the 
end  walls  with  rose-windows  which  are  among 
the  earliest  in  existence. 

For  the  Trinity  chapel  beyond  the  presbytery , 
William  was  unhampered  by  an  existing  struc- 
ture. I  le  produced  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
designs  of  his  day.  .Adopting  and  extending  the 
Gothic  taste  for  punctuating  walls  with  large  win- 
dows,  he  built  a  skeletal  structure  depending  for 
its  stability-  on  the  skilful  use  of  flying  buttresses. 
Those  at  Canterbury  are  among  the  earliest 
datable  flying  buttresses.  Equally  innovative  was 
William's  detached  arcading  of  the  aisles,  where 
the  piers  and  slender  marble  shafts  supporting 
the  vaults  stand  free  of  the  walls.  \V  illiam  com- 
pleted the  east  end  of  the  Trinity  chapel  with  a  tall 
polygonal  chapel,  the  corona,  whose  unique 
design  was  intended  to  evoke  the  'crown  of  mar- 
tyrdom' which  Becket  had  won. 

The  closest  Continental  precedents  for  Wil- 
liam's work  are  at  Reims  and  Laon.  He  may  have 
trained  in  north-eastern  France.  His  career  after 
leaving  Canterbury  is  unknown.  His  work  at  Can- 
terbury influenced  later  English  architecture,  for 
example,  at  Glastonbury  .Abbey  and  Chichester 
Cathedral.  The  architectural  parallels  between 
Canterbury  and  Chichester  suggest  that  William 
may  have  been  the  master  architect  at  Chichester 
during  the  rebuilding  of  1 187-99. 
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The  date  of  W  illiam's  death  is  unknown,  but 
he  is  possibly  identifiable  as  the  William  'Angli- 
cus'  by  whose  will  Canterbun  Cathedral  Prion, 
received  a  bequest  of  fort)  shillings  from  the 
hands  of  the  abbot  of  St  Radigund's,  near  Dover, 
in  1 2 14. 

[William  Stubbs  (ed.).  The  Historical  liorks  ujGervase  of 
Canterbur)\  vol.  ii,  1880;  R.  Willis,  The Archileclural His- 
tory of  Canterbury'  Cathedral,  1845;  John  Har\ey,  English 
Mediaeial  Architects,  1984;  Francis  Woodman,  I'he 
Architectural  History'  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  1981.] 

T.  C.  Gr.\ha.\i 

W1LLL\M  DE  BIL\ILES  {ft.  1 230-1 260), 
manuscript  artist.  The  artist's  signature  \\ .  de 
Brail'  appears  in  two  illustrated  manuscripts  of 
the  mid-thirteenth  centurv .  \\ .  de  Brail'  is  almost 
certainly  identifiable  as  the  William  de  Brailes 
named  in  five  Oxford  property  deeds  of 
f.  1 230-60.  Although  the  documents  do  not 
specify  W  illiam's  trade,  one  deed  names  him  as 
witness  along  with  three  illuminators,  three  book- 
binders, and  a  parchment-maker.  He  lived  in 
Catte  Street,  approximately  on  the  present  site  of 
.■\11  Souls  College  chapel,  within  the  area  around 
St  Marv's  church  where  the  Oxford  book  trade 
was  concentrated. 

Differences  of  stvle  within  the  manuscripts 
containing  the  signature  show  that  W .  de  Brail' 
worked  with  several  other  artists.  Art  historians 
conclude  that  W  illiam  de  Brailes  headed  a  work- 
shop of  manuscript  artists  based  at  his  tenement 
in  Catte  Street. 

His  name  implies  that  he  came  originally  from 
Upper  or  Lower  Brailes  (W  anvickshire),  near 
Shipston-on-Stour.  I  lis  signature  in  the  manus- 
cripts accompanies  a  depiction  of  a  tonsured 
figure  who  does  not  wear  the  habit  of  any 
religious  order.  W  illiam  was  probably  a  clerk  in 
minor  orders.  One  of  the  Oxford  documents 
mentions  that  he  had  a  wife,  Celena. 

William  and  his  assistants  decorated  about  a 
dozen  suniving  manuscripts.  These  include 
several  Bibles;  a  psalter;  sets  of  illustrated  leaves 
which  probably  originally  belonged  to  two 
psalters;  and  the  earliest  sun  iving  fully  illustrated 
English  Book  of  I  lours.  The  decoration  of  this 
group  of  manuscripts  comprises  full-page  pic- 
tures mostly  of  Old  and  New  i'estament  scenes, 
historiated  and  ornamental  initials,  and  colourful 
line-fillers  which  occasionally  include  represent- 
ations of  animals,  birds,  and  fish.  (Characteristic 
of  the  workshop  are  long  ornamental  extensions 
to  the  initials.  The  extensions  occupy  the  borders 
and  frame  the  accompanying  text.  The  figure 
style  of  the  workshop  is  vigorous  if  somewhat 
coarse.  Colours  are  subdued,  with  dark  and  light 
blue,  brown,  and  pink  predominating. 

W  illiam  also  decorated  one  page  of  a  psalter 
possibly  made  in  I  .ondon,  and  may  therefore  have 
•pent  part  of  his  career  away  from  Oxford.  Paint- 
ings of  four  apostles  and  an  angel  on  the  vault  ol 


the  chapter  house  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Oxford,  are  in  his  style.  These  may  show  that  he 
occasionally  worked  as  a  wall-painter,  or  at  least 
supplied  designs  for  wall-paintings. 

William  de  Brailes  and  his  workshop  exemplify 
a  significant  development  in  later  medieval  book 
production.  In  the  thirteenth  centurv  the  deco- 
ration of  manuscripts  was  passing  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  religious  houses  to  artists  grouped 
together  within  the  towns  and  working  for  patrons 
both  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  The  William  de 
Brailes  workshop  in  Oxford  is  the  first  workshop 
to  which  a  name  and  a  definite  location  can  be 
assigned,  and  whose  products  can  be  identified. 

(Sydney  C.  Cockerell,  The  \\  orkofU '.  de  Brailes,  1930;  G. 
Pollard, 'William  deBrailles',ZJ«i//t'w;;L;7;wr)/?tY«n/,  vol. 
v,  1954-6,  pp.  202-9;  -^l-  Rickert,  Painting  in  Britain:  the 
Middle  Ages,  2nd  edn.,  1965;  \.  Morgan,  Early  Gothic 
Manuscripts,  vol.  i,  1982.)  T.  C.  Gr-AHAM 

WILLIAMS,  Evan  James  (1903-1945),  physi- 
cist, was  born  8  June  1903  in  Cwmsychpant,  near 
Llanybyther,  Cardiganshire,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  sons  of  James  W  illiams,  stonemason,  a  zea- 
lous Congregationalist,  and  a  winner  of  many 
prizes  for  Welsh  lyrics  at  local  eisteddfods,  and 
his  wife  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  a  local  girl. 

Educated  at  Llanwenog  National  School  and 
at  Llandysul  Countv  School,  he  won  a  scholar- 
ship in  1919  to  Swansea  Technical  College, 
which  became  the  Universitv  College  of  Swansea 
in  1920,  where  he  gained  first-class  honours 
(1923)  and,  in  1924,  an  M.Sc.  degree.  Winning  a 
fellowship  of  the  Universit\  of  Wales  in  1925,  he 
went  on  to  work  with  (Sir)  W.  L.  Bragg  [q.v.]  in 
Manchester,  where  he  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  in 
1926.  'Then,  with  an  1851  exhibition,  he  went  to 
Cambridge,  gaining  a  Ph.D.  there  in  1929,  and  a 
D.Sc.  (Wales)  in  1930.  After  a  further  spell  in 
Manchester,  a  year  with  Niels  Bohr  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  another  in  Liverpool  with  (Sir)  James 
Chadwick  |q.v.|,  he  moved  in  1938  to  the  chair  of 
physics  at  Abervstwvth. 

His  research  was  mainly  in  atomic  physics, 
where  his  theoretical  studies  of  the  impact  of  ele- 
mentarv  particles  on  atoms  were  steps  towards 
the  discover)  of  the  meson.  Equally  adept  as  an 
experimenter,  he  built  high-performance  cloud 
chambers  at  Liverpool  and  Ahcr>st\uth,  and 
obtained  some  of  the  earliest  photographs  from 
which  the  mass  ol  the  meson  could  be  deduced. 
The  brilliance  of  his  contributions  was  recog- 
nized by  his  early  election  as  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1939. 

In  1940  Williams  joined  the  Royal  Aircraft 
Establishment  at  I'arnborough  to  develop  new 
physical  methods  of  detecting  submerged  U- 
boats  from  the  air.  In  March  1941  as  principal 
scientific  officer  he  joined  P.  M.  S.  (later  Baron) 
lilacketl  Iq.v.J  in  the  operational  research  section 
at  (ioastal  Command,  where  his  task  was  to 
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improve  the  methods  of  finding  and  sinking  U- 
boats.  To  attack  a  U-boat  an  aircraft  had  first  to 
sight  it  on  the  surface.  It  was  then  the  practice  to 
drop  depth  charges  with  a  setting  of  too  feet,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  U-boat  would  often  have 
had  time  to  submerge.  WiUiams  showed  that  it 
would  be  much  better  to  concentrate  on  attacking 
U-boats  which  could  still  be  seen  on  the  surface, 
with  a  depth-charge  setting  of  25  feet,  and  ignore 
those  which  had  had  time  to  submerge,  because 
of  the  uncertaint}  in  knowing  their  exact  position. 
He  thereby  substantially  improved  the  lethal 
effect  of  attack. 

In  1 94 1  Williams  became  director  of  oper- 
ational research  at  Coastal  Command.  There  he 
was  particularly  concerned  with  such  questions  as 
the  size  of  convoys,  which  he  successfully  made 
larger,  and  the  concerted  offensive  against  U- 
boats  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  passage  to  and  from 
their  shore  bases.  Blackett  later  wrote  that  'prob- 
ably the  anti-submarine  campaign  in  1943  was 
waged  under  closer  scientific  control  than  any 
other  campaign  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Armed  Forces.'  It  gave  rise  to  the  term  'slide-rule 
strateg\''  and  Williams  was  one  of  its  foremost 
creators. 

Ebullient,  and  with  a  broad  grin,  Williams  early 
sensed  his  own  powers — at  si.xteen  he  told  a 
friend  that  he  would  have  a  fellowship  of  the 
Universit)  of  Wales,  an  1851  exhibition,  a  D.Sc, 
and  an  FRS  by  his  middle  thirties.  All  these  came 
about,  and  such  was  his  nature  that  this  seeming 
conceit  offended  none.  I  le  had  a  special  sym- 
pathy for  the  underdog,  and  he  enjoyed  hobnob- 
bing with  all  and  sundn. .  Of  stocky  build  and 
great  ph\  sical  strength,  and  with  blue  eyes,  bushy 
eyebrows,  and  dark  brown  hair,  he  had  a  passion 
for  cricket  and  a  lasting  propensit>  for  practical 
jokes,  which  may  well  have  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess as  a  scientific  strategist. 

In  1944  he  learned  that  he  had  cancer.  .After  a 
second  operation  injanuar\  1945  he  nevertheless 
visited  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Far 
Eastern  war  and,  although  dying,  he  wrote  a 
scientific  paper  for  the  sixtieth-birthday  tribute  to 
Niels  Bohr.  1  le  died  unmarried  29  September 
1945  at  his  parents'  home  in  Llanybyther,  Cardi- 
ganshire. 

(P.  M.  S.  Blackett  in  Obituary  Notices  of  Fellows  uf  the 
Ruyal Sudel)\  vol.  v,  1947;  various  tributes,  some  in  Eng- 
lish and  others  in  V\  elsh,  collected  in  Yr  Alliro  Evan 
James  Williams  D.Sc,  I.R.S.  igoj-i()4^,  ed.  J.  Tysui 
Jones,  1970.1  R.  V.Jonf.s 

WILLIAMS,  (Owen)  Alfred  (1877-1930),  poet 
and  recorder  of  rural  and  industrial  life,  was  born 
in  South  Marston,  Swindon,  \\  iltshire,  6  Febru- 
ary 1877,  the  fifth  of  eight  surviving  children  and 
the  youngest  of  four  sons  of  Elias  Lloyd  W  illiams, 
a  decorative  woodworker  from  ConwT,  and  his 
wife    Elizabeth,    daughter   of  Joshua    Hughes, 


tanner  and  smallholder,  of  South  Marston.  His 
father  left  home  when  he  was  three,  and  his 
mother  took  on  additional  jobs,  enabling  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  the  village  school.  At  eight  he 
began  working  part-time  on  a  local  farm,  and 
three  years  later  left  school  to  go  there  full-time. 
In  1892  he  went  to  work  in  the  Great  Western 
Railway  works  in  Swindon,  principally  as  a 
hammer-man,  remaining  there  until  1914. 

Williams  began  studying  in  his  spare  time  in 
1897  and  taught  himself  Latin  and  Greek,  enroll- 
ing in  a  correspondence  course  at  Ruskin  Hall, 
Oxford,  in  1900.  He  started  writing  in  1903-4, 
and  by  1907  his  poems  were  appearing  in  antho- 
logies. He  received  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice  (E.  G.  Pettv -Fitzmaurice, 
q.v.)  and  published  several  volumes  of  poetry, 
notably  Sungs  in  Wiltshire  (1909),  Poems  in  Hilt- 
shire  (191 1),  Xalure  and  Other  Poems  (1912),  and 
Cor  Cordium  (1913).  His  best  poetrv  is  in  his 
Selected  Poems  (1926). 

In  19 1 4  ill  health  forced  him  to  leave  the  rail- 
way works,  and  he  took  up  market  gardening.  I  le 
volunteered  for  sen  ice  in  1916,  serving  from 
191 7  to  19 19  in  India,  where  he  taught  himself 
Sanskrit.  In  1 920-1  he  and  his  wife  built  their 
own  house  in  South  .Marston,  and  the  last  decade 
of  his  life  was  spent  writing  and  market  garden- 
ing. Several  awards  from  the  Ro\  al  Literary  Fund 
and  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund  did  a  little  to  alleviate 
their  poverty . 

\\  illiams's  most  enduring  work,  his  account  of 
Life  in  a  Railway  Factor;^'  {191 5),  is  informed  by  a 
keen  sense  of  the  cruel,  alienating  regime  of  the 
factory.  In  his  books  on  folk  life — A  Wiltshire  Ul- 
lage {1912),  Ullages  of  the  White  Horse  (1913), 
Round  about  the  i'pper  Thames  (1922),  Folk-Songs 
of  the  Ipper  Thames  (1923),  and  The  Banks  oflsis, 
serialized  in  the  \orth  Berkshire  Herald  in  1925 — 
he  left,  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  'a  permanent 
record  of  the  language  and  activities  of  the  district 
in  which  I  find  myself.  They  show  an  intense 
awareness  of  a  fast  disappearing  way  of  life.  His 
translation  of  Tales  from  the  Panchatantra  was  pub- 
lished posthumously  in  1930. 

A  shy,  self-effacing  man,  Williams  was  self- 
taught,  and  showed  an  independent  and  deter- 
mined intellectual  curiosity.  He  had  a  good  ear 
for  language,  and  was  a  talented  scholar,  transla- 
tor, and  lyric  poet.  I  le  received  a  civ  il  list  pension 
in  March  1930.  He  married  his  childhood  friend 
Mary  .Maria,  daughter  of  \\  illiam  Peck,  moulder, 
in  1903.  Ihey  had  no  children.  He  died  of  heart 
failure  9  .\pril  1930,  at  home  in  South  Marston, 
after  visiting  his  dying  wife  in  hospital.  Memorials 
to  him  were  raised  on  Liddington  Hill  in  1938 
and  on  Barbary  Down  in  1939. 

[I'he  limes,  14  and  29  April,  and  5  May  1930;  Henrv 
Byett,  Alfred  Williams,   1933;   Leonard  Clark,  Alfred 
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iVilliams,  his  Life  and  Work,  I945;J.  B.Jones,  IVilliamsof 
Smindon,  1950;  Alfred  Williams  collection,  Swindon 
Reference  Library;  information  from  Joan  Jefferies, 
Friends  of  Alfred  Williams.]  John  Goodridge 

W1LLL\MS,  Thomas  (1737-1802),  industrial- 
ist, was  bom  13  May  1737,  the  eldest  of  the  five 
sons  (there  were  no  daughters)  of  Owen  W  illiams 
of  Cefn  Coch  in  Llansadwrn  in  Anglesey,  and  his 
wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lloyd  of  Hendre 
HyAvel.  He  was  put  to  the  law,  and  his  brother 
John  to  the  church,  indicating  a  family  of  means. 

His  early  career  in  Anglesey  was  remarkably 
successful;  he  acted  as  attorney  and  man  of  busi- 
ness for  important  local  families,  especially  for  Sir 
Nicholas  Bayly,  for  whom  he  was  also  political 
agent.  In  1761  copper  mines  had  been  opened  on 
Bayly's  lands  at  Parys  mountain  near  .'\mlwch, 
but  significant  progress  was  only  made  from 
1768,  when  a  mass  of  easily  worked  copper  was 
located  which  was  soon  worked  under  lease  by 
Charles  Roe  &  Co.  of  Macclesfield.  A  major  law- 
suit arose  over  part  of  the  mineral  area  jointly 
owned  by  Bayh  and  by  a  lesser  gentry  family, 
whose  entail  devolved  on  the  Revd  Edward 
Hughes's  infant  son  (later  first  Baron  Dinorben). 
Williams  represented  the  lesser  family  against 
Bayly,  and  his  legal  skill  and  tenacity  were 
influential  in  obtaining  a  favourable  Chancery 
decision.  Bayly's  part  of  the  jointly  owned  mine 
was  by  1778  leased  to  a  partnership  of  Revd 
Edward  tlughes  ('sleeping'),  \\  illiams,  and  the 
London  banker  and  East  India  director,  John 
Dawes.  P'rom  the  outset  Williams  dominated. 

The  full  extraction  of  profits  from  the  mine  was 
hampered  by  the  existence  in  the  copper  industry 
of  a  most  powerful  cartel,  the  .Associated 
Smelters,  who  had  controlled  prices  and  profits 
and  dominated  the  mining  interest  of  Cornwall, 
the  main  copper-producing  area,  for  decades. 
\\  illiams  broke  the  hold  of  the  cartel  by  founding 
his  own  smelting,  manufacturing,  and  sales  estab- 
lishment, with  smelters  at  .Middle  Bank  in  south 
Wales  and  Ravenhead  in  Lancashire  and  power- 
ful rolling  mills  and  battery  plant  at  I  IoKavcU  in 
north  Wales.  In  the  early  1780s  Birmingham 
experts  working  for  him  solved  the  problem  of 
making  hard  cold-rolled  copper  bolts,  and  this 
patented  invention  in  turn  solved  the  problem  of 
galvanic  action  in  copper-sheathed  ships  which 
were  iron-fastened.  A  great  threatened  market 
wa.s  thereby  secured.  The  capture  of  the  huge 
East  India  contract  signalled  W  illiams's  market 
success  over  the  cartel,  just  as  Sir  .Nicholas 
Bayly's  successor,  the  second  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
(later  first  .Marquis  of  Anglesey,  q.v.),  decided  to 
mine  the  mines  originally  discovered  with  W  il- 
liams as  managing  partner,  thus  giving  the  lawyer 
management  of  all  the  Anglesey  mines. 

Oppressed  by  the  low  ore  prices  given  by  the 
AsMK'ialed  Smelters,  the  (Cornish  copper  mines, 
led  by  John  Vivian,  with  the  assistance  of  Mat- 


thew Boulton  and  John  Wilkinson  [qq.v.]  (con- 
cerned for  the  steam-engine  market  at  the 
mines),  revolted  against  the  smelters'  power  and 
founded  the  Cornish  Metal  Company,  a  cartel  to 
purchase,  arrange  for  smelting,  and  sell  all  the 
smelted  ores  of  Cornwall.  To  avoid  competition 
with  .Anglesey  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  company  and  the  Anglesey  companies  on 
prices  and  a  division  of  markets.  Thus  1785  saw  a 
revolution  in  the  copper  trade.  By  1787  the  Cor- 
nish Metal  Company  was  virtually  insolvent,  due 
to  gross  business  inefficiency,  and  Williams 
effectively  took  it  over,  controlling  it  until  its 
articles  of  agreement  expired  in  1792.  For  five 
years  he  consequently  exercised  a  remarkable 
monopoly  of  the  national  copper  market.  De- 
clining mine  output  in  .-Anglesey,  opposition  by 
Birmingham  consumers,  and  an  improving  inter- 
national copper  market  prevented  the  monopoly 
persisting,  but  Williams  continued  to  influence 
the  industr)  strongly  till  his  death,  and  his  activi- 
ties were  looked  at  by  the  select  committee  on  the 
copper  trade  of  1799.  .At  that  time  he  admitted 
controlling  an  industrial  capital  of /^8oo,ooo.  In 
business  terms  his  power  was  greater  than  any  of 
the  other  industrialists  of  the  period. 

Apart  from  the  two  Anglesey  mining  com- 
panies, their  subsidiaries  and  branches,  including 
a  sulphuric-acid  plant,  he  directly  owned  factor- 
ies on  the  Thames,  founded  again  with  the  Revd 
Edward  Hughes  as  sleeping  partner,  and  the 
Chester  and  North  Wales  Bank.  I  le  also  operated 
a  small  fleet  of  ships,  issued  the  largest  and  argu- 
ably the  finest  British  token  coinage,  purchased 
the  two-member  pocket  borough  of  Great  .Mar- 
low,  for  which  he  was  .MP  from  1790,  and  built 
there  Temple  I  louse,  designed  bv  Samuel  Wvatt 
[q.v.j. 

Williams  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  John 
Lloyd  of  Llanfihangel  Tre'r  Beirdd,  in  about 
1763.  They  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 
Williams  died  29  November  1 802  in  Bath,  worth 
about  half  a  million  pounds. 

IJ.  R.  Harris,  I'hc  Copper Kiiit^,  i<K'4;  lienn,  Hamilton, 
The  Etif,lisli  Copper  and  Urass  I ndiisiria  /«  iHoo,  2iui  cdn. 
with  introduction  by  J.  R.  Harris,  1967;  G.  ("..  .Allen, 
'.An  F.ightccnth  Gcntur\  Gombination  in  Copper  Min- 
ing',/-V»;ww;(  7""'''"'/.  vol.  vxxiii,  i()23;J.  R.  Harris  and 
R.  O.  Roberts,  'I'.ii^hteenth  (^entur\  .Monopoly:  the 
Cornish  .Metal  Company  Agreements  of  1785',  Business 
Hislor\\  vol.  V,  no.  2,  June  1963.1  J.  R.  1 1  ARRis 

WILLIAMSON,  James,  Baron  Ash  ion  (1842- 
1930),  linoleum  manufacturer,  was  born  31 
December  1842  in  Lancaster,  the  third  of  five 
sons  (three  of  whom  died  in  infancy)  and  the 
fourth  of  six  children  of  James  Williamson,  orig- 
inally of  Keswick,  painter,  decorator,  and  later 
oilcloth  manufacturer  of  Lancaster,  and  his  wile 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  Leonard  .Miller,  innkeeper 
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of  the  Blue  Anchor,  Lancaster.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  Lancaster. 

Williamson  worked  in  the  family  business, 
assuming  personal  control  in  1875.  He  quickly 
expanded  the  business,  which  was  based  on  lino- 
leum, a  product  whose  mass-production  potential 
as  a  cheap,  effective  floor  covering  he  saw  more 
rapidly  than  any.  Cork  linoleum  was  produced  in 
Lancaster  from  1 887  and  the  firm  rapidly  became 
the  largest  of  its  t\pe  in  Britain,  with  important 
overseas  interests  including  a  factory  in  Annverp 
and  major  colonial  markets.  The  Lune  Mills  fac- 
tory in  Lancaster  grew  to  employ  more  than  4,000 
hands.  Williamson's  relations  with  his  workforce 
were  ambivalent.  He  behaved  as  a  benevolent 
autocrat,  but  was  reluctant  to  delegate,  suspi- 
cious, and  secretive.  He  kept  hands  in  work  after 
their  most  productive  years  and  was  reluctant  to 
dismiss  them  when  trade  was  slack.  But  his  con- 
cern for  profit  margins  kept  wage  levels  low  and 
he  was  intensely  suspicious  of  trade  unionism.  I  le 
fought  many  battles  with  the  early  Labour  part)  in 
Lancaster  and  discrimination  against  socialist 
employees  was  alleged. 

Williamson  used  some  of  his  vast  wealth  to 
provide  permanent  evidence  of  his  beneficence. 
He  developed  the  park  donated  by  his  father  and 
provided  an  imposing  neo-Georgian  town  hall  in 
1909.  I  lis  best-remembered  gift  was  the  impres- 
sive domed  Ashton  memorial  built  on  a  site  domi- 
nating Lancaster.  Williamson  donated  more  than 
^(^500,000  to  Lancaster  and  about  £100,000  to 
Lytham  St  Annes,  where  he  spent  an  increasing 
amount  of  time  after  19 13. 

His  political  career  was  not  extensive.  He 
ser\'ed  on  Lancaster  town  council  from  1871  to 
1880  and  was  MP  for  the  Lancaster  division  of 
North  Lancashire  from  1886  to  1895,  when  he 
retired  to  accept  a  peerage,  allegedly  in  return  for 
a  contribution  of  £10,000  to  Liberal  part>  funds. 
He  became  high  sheriff  of  the  County  Palatine  in 
1885  and  constable  of  Lancaster  Castle  in  1921. 
While  in  the  Commons  he  was  a  staunch,  if  silent, 
Gladstonian  Liberal.  He  later  became  a  Con- 
senative. 

From  about  1913  onwards  he  became  a  reclu- 
sive eccentric,  shunning  both  London  and  local 
society .  I  le  was  married  three  times:  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Gatey  of  Keswick,  Cumber- 
land, in  1869,  who  died  in  1877  and  by  whom  he 
had  tvvo  daughters;  to  Jessy  1  lenrietta,  daughter 
of  James  Stewart  of  Clapham,  Yorkshire,  in  1880, 
who  died  in  1904;  and  to  Florence  Maude, 
daughter  of  the  Revd  Robert  Daniel  of  Osbald- 
wick,  Yorkshire  and  widow  of  Colonel  J.  Lawson 
Whalley,  in  1909.  He  died  intestate  27  May  1930 
in  Ryelands,  Leicester,  leaving  a  fortune  of  ten 
and  a  half  million  pounds,  the  largest  intestate 
legacy  in  British  history  to  that  point. 
|1).  J.  Jeremy  (ed.),  Dkliomir)'  oj Business  Biography,  vol. 
v,  1986;  X.   lodd,  'Lord  Linoleum',  \av  Society,  vol. 


xxxi,  6  Marcfi  \()i  y,  Lancashire  Daily  Post,  27  May  1930; 
Murecamhe  Visitor,  15  March  1930;  P.  Gooderson,  'The 
Social  and  Economic  Histor\  of  Lancaster,  1780- 
1914',  Ph.L).  thesis  (1975)  for  the  Universit>  of  Lancas- 
ter; files  of  cuttings  and  correspondence  on  Lord  Ash- 
ton in  Lancaster  Public  Library.)  Eric  J.  Evans 

WILLYS,  Sir  Richard  (r.  1615-1690),  Royalist 
soldier  and  conspirator,  was  the  second  son  of 
Richard  Willys,  of  Fen  Ditton,  Cambridgeshire,  a 
manor  granted  to  his  grandfather  Thomas  W  illys 
by  James  1  in  1605.  Educated  at  St  John's  School 
in  1  lertford,  and  Christ's  College  at  Cambridge, 
matriculating  in  1631,  Willys  was  admitted  to 
Gray's  Inn  in  the  same  year.  He  had,  however, 
already  embarked  on  a  military  career  in  the 
Dutch  sen  ice.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Breda  in  1637  and  in  1639  was  back  in 
England,  ser\ing  in  the  Scots  expedition  of  that 
and  the  following  year.  He  was  made  a  member  of 
the  King's  Guard  at  Whitehall  in  164 1-2. 

Knighted  at  Shrewsbury,  the  headquarters  of 
Prince  Rupert  [q.v.],  in  October  1642  for  his  con- 
duct in  a  cavalry  skirmish,  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  horse  under  \  iscount  Grandison,  sur- 
rendering with  him  at  \\  inchester  in  December 
and,  like  him,  breaking  his  parole.  By  the  autumn 
of  1643  he  was  major-general  to  Arthur  Capel 
(first  Baron  Capel  of  Hadham,  q.v.)  in  Cheshire. 
Captured  in  a  raid  on  the  Royalist  camp  at  Elles- 
mere  in  January  1644,  he  spent  nine  months  in 
the  Tower  of  London  before  being  exchanged. 
He  returned  to  Oxford  in  October  and  the  por- 
trait of  him  by  William  Dobson  [q.v.j,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Newark  Corporation,  was  probably 
painted  then.  By  January  1645  he  had  joined 
Prince  Rupert  near  Bath. 

In  May  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Newark 
and  colonel-general  of  Nottinghamshire,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  Rutland.  But  his  enjoyment  of  this 
licence  to  plunder  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Eng- 
land was  short-lived.  In  October  the  king  arrived, 
pursued  by  Rupert,  whom  he  had  dismissed  his 
senice  and  forbidden  his  presence.  W illys,  in 
defiance  of  the  royal  wishes,  marched  out  to  wel- 
come his  old  commanding  officer,  .^fter  scenes  of 
tension  memorably  recounted  by  Edward  Hyde, 
first  Earl  of  Clarendon  [q.v.],  Willys  was  replaced 
as  governor  by  John,  Baron  Belasyse  [q.v.],  whom 
he  at  once  challenged  to  a  duel.  He  finally  with- 
drew with  Rupert  and,  like  him,  w  as  at  length  for- 
mally reconciled  to  the  king,  being  pardoned  on  3 
April  1646  and  created  baronet  on  11  June.  He 
then  went  abroad,  mostly  to  Italy,  returning  to 
Fen  Ditton  in  the  summer  of  1652. 

Willys's  claim  to  fame,  or  infamy,  rests  on  his 
membership  of  the  Sealed  Knot,  the  inner  ring  of 
six  Royalist  conspirators,  all  of  them,  except 
\\  illys,  aristocrats.  Two  indeed  were  peers,  one 
the  Lord  Belasyse  with  whom  \\  illys  again  quar- 
relled fiercely,  perhaps  even  sending  him  a 
second  challenge.  The  Knot  came  into  existence 
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about  November  1653  and  throughout  its  six 
years  of  intermittent  activity  achieved  less  than 
nothing.  Younger,  more  daring  conspirators, 
such  as  John  (later  \'iscount)  Mordaunt  [q.v.], 
regarded  it  with  contempt  if  not  positive  suspi- 
cion. Willys,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  1654 
and  1655  had  in  fact  reached  an  understanding 
with  John  Thurloe  [q.v.],  Cromwell's  chief  of 
intelligence,  almost  certainly  by  the  autumn  of 
1656  and  on  his  own  admission  by  March  or  .April 
1657.  In  exchange  for  information  Thurloe 
undertook  that  no  RoyaUst  life  should  be  taken  as 
a  result  of  it.  The  operation  of  the  system  is 
strikingly  instanced  in  the  secret  visit  to  London 
of  James  Butler,  Marquess  (later  Duke)  of 
Ormonde  [q.v.],  one  of  the  king's  chief  advisers, 
in  January  1658.  He  conferred  with  Willys,  who 
duly  informed  Thurloe  of  his  whereabouts,  hav- 
ing first  warned  Ormonde  to  change  his  lodgings, 
so  enabling  him  to  keep  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
pursuit. 

On  3  July  1659  Willys  was  placarded  on  the 
Exchange  as  a  traitor  to  the  king.  A  few  weeks 
later  (Sir)  Samuel  Morland  [q.v.],  one  of  Thur- 
loe's  assistants,  betrayed  Willys  to  the  king  and 
Hyde,  sending  over  letters  whose  hand  they 
recognized.  Willys  was  instantly  denounced  but 
many  ardent  Royalists,  including  three  of  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Knot,  refused  to  accept  his  guilt. 
Morland,  a  notoriously  untrustworthy  man, 
openly  boasted  of  his  skill  as  a  forger.  But  the 
weight  of  evidence,  including  Willys's  own 
defence,  is  overwhelming.  His  motives,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  anything  but  clear.  On  15  May 
1660  Willys  was  condemned  but  pardoned,  on 
condition  of  never  again  coming  into  the  king's 
presence  or  entering  the  verges  of  the  court.  He 
lived  on  quietly  at  Fen  Ditton,  where  he  was 
buried  9  December  1690.  His  will,  proved  in 
December  of  that  year,  shows  him  to  have  been  in 
easy  circumstances. 

[I3avid  K.  Lnderdown,  Royalist  Conspiracy  in  England 
16^9-/660,  i960,  and  'Sir  Richard  Willys  and  Sec- 
retary Thurloe',  English  Histortcal Raiew,  vol.  Ixix,  1954; 
D.  and  S.  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia,  vol.  ii,  1810;  \otes 
and  Queries,  12th  series,  vol.  x,  1922,  pp.  101-2,  123-4, 

145-6.1  RlCHARU  OLLARO 

WILSON,  Effingham  (i  785-1 868),  bookseller 
and  publisher,  was  born  28  September  1785  in 
Kirkby  Ravensworth  in  Yorkshire,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Wilson  and  his  wife  Jane  1  lutchinson.  I  lis 
father,  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  gra/ier,  had  at  one 
time  been  a  journeyman  packer  in  London.  Wil- 
son, named  from  some  connection  with  the  Karl 
of  Effingham,  had  at  least  four  brothers,  three 
older,  one  also  a  bookseller.  Originally  intended 
for  medicine,  Wilson  was  in  part  brought  up  by 
hi.s  uncle,  the  phrenologist  l)r  Thomas  I  lutchin- 
son of  Knareshorough.  Once  in  London,  he 
worked  with  James  Asperne,  of  the  lutropean 
Magazine,    Thomas  I  lurst,  of  Longman's,  and 


perhaps  Thomas  Tegg  [q.v.],  who  witnessed  Wil- 
son's admission  to  the  Clothworkers'  Company  7 
Februar}  1810. 

In  business  for  himself,  first  near  St  Paul's,  but 
by  18 1 2  firmly  established  at  the  Royal  Exchange 
in  Cornhill  (where  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his 
career,  apart  from  an  enforced  absence  during 
the  rebuilding  of  1838-44),  Wilson  became  the 
determined  champion  of  a  free  press — 'It  is  like 
the  air  we  breathe;  if  we  have  it  not,  we  die.'  Soon 
a  familiar  figure  in  radical  circles,  he  assisted  his 
fellow  bookseller,  William  Hone  [q.v.],  in  prepar- 
ing the  famous  defence  to  the  triple  libel  trial  of 
1817.  He  published  the  notorious  Church-of- 
Englandism  (1818)  and  the  'unpublishable'  The 
Elements  of  the  Art  of  Packing  (1821),  both  by 
Jeremy  Bentham  [q.v.].  He  brought  out  T. 
Perronet  Thompson's  assaults  on  the  corn  laws, 
the  'revolting  heresies'  of  William  Godwin,  and 
the  social  visions  of  Robert  Owen  [qq.v.].  His 
edition  of  the  Extraordinar}'  Black  Book  (1831)  by 
John  Wade  [q.v.],  the  'Reformers'  Bible',  pre- 
saged the  passing  of  the  Great  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  for  his  services  to  which  cause  Wilson  was 
granted  a  testimonial. 

Aside  from  politics,  he  built  a  business  that 
lasted  until  the  1920s  as  a  speciaHst  publisher  of 
works  on  finance  and  economics.  His  list  was 
none  the  less  wide-ranging  enough  to  include 
some  handsome  illustrated  books,  as  well  as  the 
first  regular  publications  of  both  Alfred,  Lord 
Tennyson  [q.v.]  {Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,  1830)  and 
Robert  Browning  [q.v.]  {Paracelsus,  1835).  An 
advocate  of  progress  in  all  forms,  Wilson  was  the 
first  in  his  area  to  illuminate  his  premises  with 
gaslight.  He  was  on  the  first  train  into  London 
and  founded  the  earliest  Railway  Magazine  in 
1835.  t^^  was  also  closely  involved  with  George 
Birkbeck  [q.v.]  and  the  popular  education  move- 
ment, contending  for  each  child  to  'have  that 
given  to  it  which  nobody  can  take  away'. 

A  fit  and  powerful  man,  a  sportsman  who  also 
published  The  Young  Cricketer's  Tutor  (1833)  by 
John  Nyren  [q.v.],  the  first  cricketing  classic,  he 
boasted  sixt>  years  in  London  without  a  head- 
ache. Publicly  a  man  who  'shrank  instinctively 
from  compromise',  his  private  life  was  one  of 
kindliness,  friendship,  and  moving  generosit>'.  He 
was  married  twice,  to  Martha  1  lunt  in  1804  and 
to  Maria  James  in  1822.  His  tenderness  towards 
his  many  children  (perhaps  fifteen  in  all,  of  whom 
a  son  and  five  daughters  of  the  first  marriage,  and 
two  sons  and  two  daughters  ot  the  second  mar- 
riage are  certainly  known)  was  a  notable  charac- 
teristic. I  le  died  at  38  .\lildmay  Park,  Islingtcm,  9 
June  1868.  1  lis  obituar\  in  the  City  Press  claimed 
that  his  was  'the  longest  career,  and,  we  believe, 
the  most  independent,  public-spirited  and  tear- 
less career,  of  any  publisher  of  his  time'. 
\Hnobflkr,  ijuly  i«6H;  f.'/V)' /Vn.v,  iSJulv  i  K(),S;  archives 
of   the   (ildthworkers'   Company;   parish   rcj^isters  of 
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Kirkby  Ravensworth,  St  Bartholomew  the  Less,  and  St 
George  Bloomsbun .)  Laurf.ncf.  \\  orms 

WILSON,  Ernest  Henry  (i 876-1 930),  plant 
collector,  was  born  15  Februarx  1876  in  Chip- 
ping Campden,  Gloucestershire,  the  eldest  son  of 
Henr\'  Wilson,  gardener,  and  his  wife  Annie  Cur- 
tis. He  was  educated  locally  and  was  apprenticed 
at  the  Solihull  nurseries  of  Messrs  Hewitt.  In 
1892  he  took  up  a  post  under  W.  B.  Latham  in 
the  Birmingham  Botanic  Gardens,  studying  at 
the  technical  school  in  Birmingham,  where  he 
won  the  Queen's  prize  in  botany.  In  1897  he 
obtained  a  post  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  planned  to  enter  Imperial  College, 
London,  with  a  studentship  in  1898,  intending  to 
become  a  botany  teacher.  But  instead  he  was 
chosen  to  be  a  collector  to  bring  back  seed  of  the 
dove-tree,  Davidia  invo/iurata,  and  worked  at  the 
Coombe  Wood  nurser\  of  (Sir)  IIarr>'  V'eitch 
[q.v.],  before  leaving  for  China  in  1899. 

Wilson  first  went  to  Yunan,  to  meet  the  collec- 
tor Augustine  I  Ienr>  for  details  oi Duvidia  locali- 
ties, then  up  to  Ichang,  which  became  his 
headquarters,  and  he  collected  Davidia  material 
in  Hupeh.  From  1903  to  1904  he  was  in  China 
again  to  collect  the  yellow  poppy,  Mecotwpsis 
integrifolia.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  botanical 
assistant  at  the  Imperial  Institute. 

Wilson's  success  as  a  collector  led  to  his  being 
invited  by  C.  S.  Sargent  of  the  .Arnold  .Arboretum 
at  Har\'ard  Universitj'  to  make  another  visit  to 
China,  in  1907-9.  During  his  last  Chinese 
expedition  in  1910  he  broke  his  leg  when  his 
palanquin  was  swept  over  in  a  landslide,  and  he 
was  lamed  for  life.  In  1911  he  returned  to  the 
Arboretum,  helping  in  the  preparation  of  PlaiiUw 
Wihonianae,  which  was  edited  in  three  \  olumes  by 
Sargent  (1911-17)  but  partly  written  by  .\. 
Rehder  and  other  specialists.  During  World  War 
I  Sargent  sent  Wilson  to  Japan,  principally  to  col- 
lect flowering  cherries.  He  was  shown  the  Kur- 
ume  azaleas,  which  he  later  did  much  to 
popularize,  and  collected  in  Korea  and  Taiwan. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the  .-Irnold 
Arboretum  in  19 19  and  in  1920  travelled  to  .Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  India,  and  tropical  and 
South  Africa,  returning  in  1922.  .After  Sargent's 
death,  Wilson  was  appointed  keeper  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  in  1927. 

Wilson  w  rote  a  large  number  of  botanical  and 
horticultural  articles  and  books,  his  experiences 
in  China  being  contained  in.^  Naturalist  in  West- 
em  China  (19 13)  and  Plant  Hunting  (2  vols., 
1927).  .Many  of  his  books  were  illustrated  with  his 
own  photographs:  he  always  carried  a  plate 
camera  and  portable  darkroom  on  his  travels. 

Wilson's  chief  contribution  to  botany  and  hor- 
ticulture was  in  the  exploration  of  China.  .\  born 
collector,  with  good  health,  strong  physique, 
great  will-power,  and  a  deep  love  of  plants,  he 


probably  brought  more  first-class  woody  plants 
into  culti\  ation  than  has  any  other  indi\  idual  col- 
lector. He  introduced  more  than  1,000  species 
previoush  unknown  in  horticulture  and  collected 
some  1 6,000  herbarium  specimens,  the  top  set  of 
which  was  presened  at  Hanard.  Besides  bring- 
ing the  Davidia  into  cultivation,  his  greatest  intro- 
duction was  perhaps  Lilium  regale,  the  most 
widely  culti\ated  lily  in  the  US.-\,  nearlv  7000 
bulbs  of  which  he  arranged  to  ha\  e  imported  in 
1 9 10.  -Many  other  familiar  garden  plants  were  his 
introductions  too,  including  Artemisia  lactijlora. 
Clematis  armandii,  Kolkivitzia  amabilis  (beaut> 
bush),  Lonicera  nitida  (the  common  hedge-plant). 
Mains  hupehensis,  Ruhus  tricolor,  and  Sinacalia 
(Senecio)  tangutica,  and  numerous  cherries,  lilacs, 
and  species  of  Berberis,  Primula,  Rhododendron, 
and  ( ibumum,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  gooseberry 
(or  kiwi  h\iiX),Actinidia  deliciosa,  later  a  major  fruit 
crop.  Wilson's  major  misfortune  was  that  the  firm 
of  V'eitch  dechned  rapidly  before  191 4,  when  the 
stock  was  sold  off  before  many  of  his  new  plants 
had  been  propagated  or  distributed:  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  had  fewer  difficulties  with  his  later 
collections.  .Apparenth  never  close  to  the 
Chinese  (he  never  learned  the  language  and  trav- 
elled with  a  large  retinue  of  porters  in  some  stvle), 
he  wrote  little  about  the  people  and  rather  drily  on 
the  landscape  and  plants. 

Besides  several  gold  medals  for  his  ser\ices  to 
horticulture,  notably  the  \eitch  memorial  medal 
(1906)  and  the  Victoria  medal  of  honour  (1916) 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societ),  Wilson 
received  an  honoran  .\1.A  from  Hanard  (19 16) 
and  a  D.Sc.  from  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
Connecticut  (1930);  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
American  .Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A 
genus  of  trees,  Sinowilsonia,  is  named  after  him, 
and  about  sixty  species  and  varieties  of  plants  also 
bear  his  name,  notahls  Magnolia  wilsonii.  In  1984 
the  Wilson  garden  was  set  up  in  Chipping  Camp- 
den as  a  memorial  to  him. 

In  1902  he  married  Nellie,  daughter  of  Edwin 
Ganderton,  gardener,  of  Edgbaston,  Warwick- 
shire. They  had  one  daughter.  Wilson  and  his 
wife  died  15  October  1930  in  a  motor  accident 
near  Worcester,  .Massachusetts. 

[E.  H.  .\1.  Cox,  Plant-Hunting  in  China,  1945;  R.  A. 
Howard, /fmo/(//V/,  vol.  xl,  1980,  pp.  102-38,  154-93;  \. 
Rehder  m  Journal  of  the  Arnold  Arburelum,  vol.  xi,  1930, 
pp.  180-92;  archives  of  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.| 

D.  J.  .Mabberley 

WILSON,  George  (1631-171 1),  chemist,  lacked, 
by  his  own  account,  'the  great  blessings  of  acade- 
mical education',  save  what  he  had  'fetched  out  of 
the  fire'  in  his  laboratory ,  and  virtually  nothing  is 
known  of  his  origins.  His  date  of  birth  has  to  be 
inferred  from  the  preface  to  the  third  (1709)  edi- 
tion of  his  Compleat  Course  of  Chymistry ,  in  which 
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he  says  that  he  was  then  sevent>-eight.  This  work 
contains  an  engraved  portrait,  showing  aquiline 
features,  evidently  drawn  in  middle  life.  He  first 
emerges  shortly  before  1665,  when  he  was  estab- 
lished in  London  at  the  sign  of  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  in  Watling  Street,  as  a  maker  of  chemicals, 
largely  medicinal.  Later,  from  about  1690,  he 
operated  at  the  sign  of  Hermes  Head  in  Well 
Yard,  west  Smithfield.  He  catered  for  'Doctors  of 
Physick,  Apothecaries,  Chirurgions,  and  others 
Studious  of  Physick  or  Curious  in  Chymical 
Operations'. 

During  the  plague  of  1665  Wilson  was  kept 
busy  supplying  the  potions — many  containing 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  sulphur — with  which 
physicians  sought  to  control  the  disease.  Some  of 
his  colleagues  succumbed,  among  them  George 
Starkey  [q.v.],  from  whom  he  had  acquired  the 
recipe  for  his  famous  'compound  soap  pills', 
which  found  their  way  into  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia in  1746.  The  'soap'  was  a  mixture  of  salt  of 
tartar  and  turpentine,  blended  with  opium.  In  the 
1 670s  he  developed  a  ver\  popular  'anti-rheuma- 
tick  tincture',  initially  to  relieve  his  own  affliction. 
Through  these  two  remedies  Wilson  attracted 
distinguished  custom.  That  of  James  II,  exercised 
through  Wilson's  patron  William  Paston,  second 
Earl  of  Yarmouth  [q.v.],  proved  a  mixed  blessing. 
In  December  1688  the  mob  destroyed  his  labora- 
tor\-,  believing,  as  he  said,  that  he  'was  preparing 
the  Devil's  Fireworks,  purposely  to  burn  the  Cit\' 
and  Whitehall'. 

From  about  1690  he  also  supported  himself  by 
giving  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry.  As  a 
complement  to  these  he  published  in  ibqi  A 
Compleat  Course  ofChymistry,  rather  similar  to  N. 
Lemen's  Cours  de  C//)'w;>  (1675).  Illustrated  with 
engravings  of  chemical  apparatus,  it  went  through 
many  editions  and  is  a  landmark  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  alchemy,  with  its  strong  mystical 
element,  into  chemistry  as  an  exact  science.  It  was 
highly  thought  of  by  Stephen  Hales  [q.v.],  and  as 
late  as  1 746  it  was  revised  by  the  pharmaceutical 
chemist,  William  Lewis  [q.v.],  then  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  recorded  that  he  'frequently 
had  recourse'  to  the  earlier  editions. 

Wc  know  that  Wilson  married,  for  his  wife 
Mar)  helped  him  and  continued  the  business  for 
a  time  after  his  death,  but  nothing  is  known  of  her 
origins  or  ultimate  fate.  1  le  was  buried  in  the  par- 
ish church  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Less  1 7  August 
171 1,  but  following  an  eighteenth-century  recon- 
struction there  is  now  no  trace  of  his  grave. 

[F.  V\.  (iibhs,  '(icorgc  Wilson  (1631-171 1)',  Endvav- 
our,  vol.  xii,  1953,  pp.  1H2-S  (with  portrait);  J.  R.  Part- 
ington,/} History  oj  ('.hemislr)\  vol.  ii,  1961,  pp.  760-1.! 
Trkvor  I.  Williams 

WILSON,  Gcorj?c  Wa.shinfrton  (1823-1893), 
arti-st  and  photographer,  was  born  7  I'cbruarv' 
1823   at   Alvah,   iirownsidc,   in  Scotland,   the 


second  son  of  the  eleven  children  (four  daughters 
and  seven  sons)  of  George  Wilson,  a  crofter  from 
Banff,  and  his  second  wife  Elspet  Wilson.  His 
father  had  fought  in  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  his 
first  wife  and  three  children  had  been  drowned  in 
the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Wilson  was  educated  in  the 
local  parish  school.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  house  builder. 
During  this  time  he  developed  an  interest  in  art, 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  gave  up  the  security-  of 
work  in  1846.  He  moved  to  Edinburgh,  and  stu- 
died to  become  an  artist. 

Follow  ing  a  visit  to  London  and  Paris  in  1 849 
he  returned  to  Aberdeen  to  establish  himself  as  a 
portrait  miniaturist.  It  cannot  have  been  easy,  as 
at  this  time  photography  was  beginning  to  have  a 
profound  impact  upon  this  branch  of  the  arts, 
being  more  fashionable,  cheaper,  and  offering  the 
promise  of  greater  veracity.  His  first  entry  into 
photography  was  in  a  brief  partnership  with  John 
Hay.  Together  they  established  a  portrait  studio 
in  Aberdeen,  offering  photography  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  painting.  In  the  year  they  began,  1853, 
Queen  Victoria  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  her 
new  highland  home,  Balmoral.  Both  she  and 
Prince  Albert  believed  wholeheartedly  in  the 
value  of  photography  and  through  their  patronage 
encouraged  its  early  popularity.  They  commis- 
sioned Wilson  and  flay  to  record  the  building 
progress  at  Balmoral.  This  began  a  long  associ- 
ation between  the  royal  family  and  Wilson,  who 
undertook  several  commissions.  Wilson's  photo- 
graphs were  used  to  illustrate  (^ueen  Victoria's 
Leaves  from  the  journal  of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands 
(1868).  He  was  granted  a  royal  warrant  in  1873. 

Wilson's  skill  as  a  photographer  and  business- 
man lay  in  his  understanding  of  the  potential  of 
the  medium;  he  provided  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  tourists  with  photographic  souvenirs 
of  their  travels.  Initially  he  concentrated  on  Scot- 
land, where  the  impact  of  railways  had  effectively 
opened  the  country  for  the  first  time  to  a  large 
number  of  visitors. 

I  lis  combination  of  aesthetic  judgement  and 
technical  virtuosity  led  to  his  celebrated  views  of 
the  Loch  of  Park,  1859.  These  were  the  first 
photographs  successfully  to  render  sky  and  fore- 
ground in  a  single  exposure.  Capturing  motion  in 
a  photograph  was  a  goal  for  many  photographers. 
Wilson's  views  of  Prince's  Street,  Edinburgh, 
revealed  to  an  enchanted  audience,  pedestrians 
and  traffic  stilled  by  his  camera. 

Critical  acclaim  at  the  i8()2  international 
exhibition,  and  reviews  in  the  leading  art  and 
photographic  journals,  encouraged  sales  of  his 
photographs  throughout  Britain.  I  lis  was  a 
household  name  when  the  cra/e  for  stereoscopic 
views  was  lashionabie.  In  i8()4  he  sold  over  iialfa 
million  prints.  During  1876  he  built  new  prem- 
ises on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  to  cope  with  the 
increased  demand.  Here  were  45,000  negatives 
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on  file,  a  large  staff,  and  an  annual  output  of 
several  million  prints.  These  were  the  first  prem- 
ises in  Britain  to  mass-produce  photographs, 
using  a  factor)  system. 

Wilson  and  Isabella  Johnstone  had  an  illegit- 
imate son  in  1842.  She  refused  to  marn*-  him,  and 
he  brought  the  child  up.  In  1849  he  married 
Maria  Cassie,  daughter  of  an  innkeeper  in  Banff 
They  had  five  sons  and  four  daughters.  Wilson 
died  9  March  1893  in  Aberdeen. 

[Roger  Taylor,  George  Washiiigtun  Wilson,  Artist  and 
Photographer  1823-gj,  1 98 1 .  |  RoGF.R  Tay  LOR 

WILSON,  Thomas  (i 792-1 869),  owner  of  a 
shipping  company,  was  born  in  I  lull  1 2  February 
1792,  the  youngest  of  at  least  nine  children  of 
David  Wilson,  lighter  owner,  of  George  Yard, 
Hull,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Gray.  Me  was  bap- 
tized at  the  Dagger  Lane  Independent  chapel. 
Apprenticed  to  John  Wilson  (no  relation)  of  Wil- 
son, Wilkinson  &  Co.,  iron  merchants  of  47  1  ligh 
Street,  he  was  a  junior  clerk  and  then  a  traveller  in 
the  Sheffield  district,  promoting  the  sale  of  iron 
ore  to  the  local  industrialists.  In  1820,  with  a 
growing  family,  he  decided  to  set  up  his  own  busi- 
ness. 1  le  opened  a  yard  to  receive  consignments 
of  iron  ore,  which  he  had  arranged  through  an 
agent  in  Sweden,  and  contacts  from  his  time 
employed  as  a  salesman  were  invaluable  in  devel- 
oping his  trade. 

In  1 82 1  he  joined  in  partnership  with  John 
Beckinton  of  Newcastle  and  set  up  an  office  at  14 
Salthouse  Lane,  next  door  to  the  I  lull  branch  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  firm  of  Beckinton, 
Wilson  &  Co.,  iron  merchants,  was  dissolved  in 
1 836,  but  by  this  time  he  was  investing  in  a  fleet  of 
sailing  ships  to  carrv  his  own  cargoes.  In  a  new 
partnership — Wilson,  I  ludson  &  Co. — he  began 
a  regular  mail  and  passenger  senice  to  Gothen- 
burg, inaugurated  on  2  June  1840.  This  was  his 
first  venture  into  steam,  using  vessels  chartered 
from  the  St  George  Steam  Packet  Co.  In  1850  his 
eldest  son  David  became  a  partner  and  soon  six 
brothers  were  to  be  in\  olved  in  the  firm  in  various 
capacities.  His  second  son  John  West  Wilson  was 
a  resident  agent  in  Gothenburg  and  eventually 
became  a  naturalized  Swede.  Charles  and  .Arthur 
Wilson  were  made  lull  partners  in  1867  and  were 
by  this  time  effectively  running  the  company, 
which  they  transformed  from  a  major  European 
enterprise  into  an  international  one  with  routes  to 
North  America  and  India. 

Thomas  \\  ilson  was  first  chairman  of  the  Hull 
Underwriters  Association,  founded  in  1867,  and 
spent  much  of  his  last  years  in  various  charitable 
enterprises.  In  1863  he  had  given  £1,500  to  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Hull  Seamen's  Orphan- 
age and  he  was  appointed  chairman  in  1866.  In 
1 869  he  presided  over  its  annual  general  meeting, 
his  last  public  engagement  before  he  died,  a  week 
later.  Following  the  purchase  of  a  rival  company 


in  1903  the  Wilson  Line  became  the  biggest  pri- 
vately owned  steamship  company  in  the  world. 
One  son,  Charles  Henr\  Wilson  (1833-1907, 
q.v.),  Liberal  .MP  for  Hull  for  nvent\-five  years, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1904  as  first  Baron 
Nunburnholme.  .Another  son,  .Arthur  Wilson 
(1836-1909,  q.v.),  master  of  the  Holderness 
Hunt,  frequently  entertained  the  prince  of  Wales 
at  his  home,  Tranby  Croft,  scene  of  the  baccarat 
scandal  in  1890. 

In  18 1 4  Wilson  married  Susannah,  daughter 
of  John  West,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.  They  had 
nine  sons  and  six  daughters.  Wilson  died  2 1  June 
1 869  at  Park  I  louse,  Cottingham. 

|l  lull  Cit>  Record  Office;  Hull  Town  Docks  .Museum; 
G.  \1.  .'\tt^vood,  The  Wilsons  of  Tranby  Croft,  1988.) 

Arthur  G.  Crf.dland 

WINNICOTT,  Donald  Woods  (i 896-1 971), 
paediatrician,  psychoanalyst,  and  writer,  was  bom 
7  April  1896  in  Plymouth,  the  only  son  and 
youngest  of  three  children  of  (Sir)  John  Frederick 
\\  innicott,  a  wholesale  merchant  and  tw  ice  mayor 
of  Plymouth,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Martha, 
daughter  of  William  Woods.  Winnicott  was  edu- 
cated at  The  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  and  then 
at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a 
third  class  in  part  i  of  the  natural  sciences  tripos  in 
19 1 7,  as  a  preliminar\  to  qualifying  in  medicine. 
His  studies  were  interrupted  during  1 9 1 7-1 8  by  a 
period  of  war  senice  as  a  surgeon  probationer  on 
a  destroyer  and  then  resumed  at  St  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital  in  London  where  he  qualified 
MRCS,  LRCP  in  1920. 

In  1923  he  obtained  two  consultant  posts  as 
children's  physician,  one  at  the  Queen's  Ilospital 
for  Children,  where  for  ten  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  London  count}  council  rheumatic  and 
heart  clinic,  and  the  other  at  Paddington  Green 
Children's  Hospital,  where  he  continued  to  work 
for  nearly  fort\  years.  W  hile  still  a  medical  stu- 
dent W  innicott  discovered  the  work  oi Sigmund 
Freud  and  decided  that  psychoanalysis  should 
become  a  part  of  his  professional  life;  thus  the 
year  1923  saw  also  the  beginning  of  a  ten-year 
training  analysis  with  James  Strachey.  In  1926  he 
came  under  the  supervision  of  .\lelanie  Klein 
[q.v.],  whose  work  considerably  influenced  him. 
In  193 1  his  first  book,  Clinical  Sotes  on  Disorders  uf 
Childhood,  was  published,  bringing  the  insights 
gained  from  his  psychoanalytic  training  to  bear  on 
issues  in  the  everv  day  practice  of  paediatrics.  In 
the  early  1930s  he  was  instrumental  in  setting  up 
the  child  department  of  the  Institute  of  Psycho- 
analysis. From  1940  to  1945  Winnicott  was  psy- 
chiatric consultant  to  the  government  e\  acuation 
scheme  in  Oxfordshire,  and  here  he  became 
directly  involved  with  children  who  proved  too 
difficult  to  place  in  foster  homes,  and  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  hostels  to  house  and  care  for  them.  In 
1944  he  was  elected  FRCP. 
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The  period  from  the  end  of  the  war  until  Win- 
nicott's  death  was  one  of  immense  acti\  it\  and 
achievement.  In  the  public  sphere  he  ser\ed 
terms  of  office  as  president  of  the  British  Psycho- 
.^nalytical  Societ)  (twice),  chairman  of  the  .Medi- 
cal Section  of  the  British  Psychological  Society , 
president  of  the  Paediatric  Section  of  the  Royal 
Societ)  of  Medicine,  and  president  of  the  Associ- 
ation for  Child  Psycholog)  and  Psychiatr\.  In 
ig68  he  was  awarded  the  James  Spence  medal  of 
the  British  Paediatric  Association. 

By  the  end  of  the  war  Winnicott  had  left  the 
actual  practice  of  physical  paediatrics  behind,  his 
outpatient  clinic  at  Paddington  Green  becoming 
in  effect  a  department  of  child  psychiatn  based 
on  psychodynamic  theor\  and  on  his  particular 
way  of  using  it.  This  attracted  obserx  ers  from  all 
over  the  world.  In  his  private  practice  he  had 
adults  in  psychoanalysis  and  some  children  too, 
though  with  children  he  now  concentrated  more 
on  the  'therapeutic  consultation',  where  he  found 
that  a  single  inter\iew  could  at  times  unhitch  a 
developmental  hold-up.  His  clinical  experiences 
taken  together  provided  the  basis  for,  as  well  as 
continuing  opportunity  to  re-evaluate,  his  theon. 
of  early  emotional  development.  This  now 
emerged  in  lectures  and  papers  given  to  a  variet) 
of  audiences,  including  doctors,  teachers,  social 
workers,  and  other  members  of  the  helping  pro- 
fessions, as  well  as  analysts.  These  papers  form 
the  main  part  of  the  fifteen  volumes  of  his  writings 
that  have  been  published. 

\\  innicott  was  a  subtle  and  original  thinker 
who  did  much  to  give  new  impetus  and  direction 
to  Freudian  psychology.  In  a  series  of  striking 
phrases  he  described  a  theory  of  emotional  devel- 
opment which  highlights  the  role  of  the  'ordinary' 
devoted  mother'  in  providing  a  facilitating  en- 
\ironment  as  the  basis  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment and  for  later  emotional  stabilit} .  I  le  also 
explored  the  way  in  which  separation  of  the  child 
from  the  mother  leads  to  playing  and  ultimately  to 
the  capacity  for  cultural  elaboration.  At  its  best 
VV  innicott's  writing  is  masterly  in  its  combination 
of  lucidity  and  depth.  I  lis  book.  The  Child,  the 
Family  u»d  the  Outside  World  (1964),  became  a 
classic  in  child  development. 

Winnicott  was  of  slight  and  spare  build,  with  an 
angular  expressive  lace  that  was  from  early  on 
deeply  lined.  I  lis  rapport  with  the  children  he 
treated  was  almost  uncanny;  and  there  was  in  his 
own  nature  something  of  the  immediacy  and 
openness  of  a  child,  which,  coupled  with  a  great 
sense  of  fun,  helped  him  to  get  easily  into  com- 
munication with  all  sorts  of  people,  and  to  make 
friends.  I  le  was  also  quite  good  at  making  enem- 
ies by  speaking  his  mind  when  he  thought  the 
subject  and  audience  were  worth  it. 

Winnicott  was  twice  married.  In  1923  he  mar- 
ried Alice,  a  potter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John 
William  'I'aylor,  a  professor  of  gynaecology  in 


Birmingham.  They  were  divorced  in  1949,  and  in 
195 1  he  married  Clare  Britton,  who  became 
director  of  child-care  studies  at  the  I  lome  Office. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  James  Nimmo  Britton,  a 
minister  in  the  Baptist  Church.  There  were  no 
children  of  either  marriage.  W  innicott  died  at 
home,  87  Chester  Square,  London,  25  Januan 
1971. 

(Clare  W  innicott,  'D.  \V.  W.:  A  Reflection'  in  Betmeeti 
Realit}'  ami  Fantasy,  1978,  ed.  S.  A.  Grolnick  and  L. 
Baskin;  private  information;  personal  knowledge.) 

Madf.lf.inf,  Davis 

WISDENJohn  (1826-1884),  cricketer  and  pro- 
ducer of  the  H'isden  Cricketers'  Almaiiach,,  was 
born  in  Brighton  5  September  1826,  the  son  of 
Thomas  Wisden,  builder.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  life,  save  that  he  had  a  brother,  William, 
went  to  school  in  Middle  Street,  Brighton,  and, 
on  his  father's  death,  went  to  live  with  Tom  Box, 
the  well-known  wicket-keeper.  He  soon  became 
involved  with  cricket,  first  as  a  boy  earning  pen- 
nies as  a  longstop  on  the  Montpellier  ground, 
Brighton,  but  soon  as  a  member  of  the  famous 
All-England  Eleven,  the  original  and  most  repu- 
table of  the  great  Exhibition  teams.  In  1852,  with 
Jem  Dean,  he  founded  a  rival  combine,  the 
United  England  Eleven,  and,  with  George  Parr 
[q.v.],  he  later  leased  the  Leamington  cricket 
ground.  He  played  count}  cricket  for  Sussex,  but 
also  once  for  Kent  and  thrice  for  Middlesex,  and 
he  toured  North  America  in  1859. 

A  tiny,  slight  figure — hence  his  sobriquet,  'the 
Little  Wonder' — he  developed  into  a  'ver>  fast 
and  ripping'  right-handed  round-arm  bowler.  He 
took  681  wickets  in  first-class  cricket,  including 
all  ten  in  an  innings  (amazingly,  all  were  clean 
bowled)  for  the  North  versus  the  South  in  1850. 
But  much  of  his  work  was  done  in  minor  cricket, 
and,  for  instance,  in  the  seasons  1 848-5 1  it  has 
been  calculated  that  he  took  no  less  than  1,307 
wickets,  including  455  in  fort) -one  matches  in 
1851.  During  his  .American  trip  he  took  six 
wickets  in  six  balls,  bowling  underarm  against 
teams  composed  of  nventy-tvvo  men  from  the 
USA  and  Canada. 

I  le  retired  in  1863  and,  like  other  well-known 
professional  cricketers  of  the  age,  had  already 
embarked  on  a  small-scale  business  venture.  I  le 
was  for  a  time  the  coach  at  1  larrow  School  and, 
from  1857  to  his  death,  secretan  ol"  the  Crick- 
eters' I'und  Friendly  Society.  1  lowever,  his  chief 
venture  was  the  opening  in  1855  of  a  cricketing 
and  cigar  business  at  2  New  Coventry  Street, 
London,  initially  with  Fred  E.  W.  Lillywhite 
(q.v.|.  It  was  from  this  'Mecca  for  cricket  lovers' 
that  the  first  \\  isdcn  cricketing  almanack  was  pub- 
lished in  1864,  although  that  introductory  offer- 
ing was  ol  a  very  general  nature.  In  the  next 
annual,  all  first-class  scores  were  published  for 
the  first  time;  in  1867  the  convention  began  of 
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including  the  births  and  deaths  of  cricketers;  and 
in  1 870  descriptions  of  matches  were  contained 
in  the  almanack.  There  were  competitors,  but 
eventually  H'isdeti  outstripped  these  ri\als  and 
emerged  as  the  cricketers'  bible. 

John  Wisden,  who  was  unmarried,  died  of 
cancer  at  21  Cranbourn  Street  in  Westminster, 
London,  5  April  1884. 

[Hisden  Cricketers' Alma)iiid's;SporlingAUrror,}unc  1884 
(portrait);  private  information.]  Eric  XhowiNTF.R 

WITHERINGS,  Thomas  (^.1596-1651),  post- 
master, was  the  second  son  of  Thomas  \\  ither- 
ings  of  Overton,  Staffordshire,  and  his  wife 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  John  Fearne.  I  le  appears  to 
have  set  up  in  trade  as  a  London  mercer,  and  he 
was  sufficiently  well  connected  to  obtain,  like  his 
uncle  and  elder  brother,  a  minor  office  at  court, 
that  of  'harbinger',  arranging  the  progresses  of 
the  queen.  But  it  was  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 
Coke  [q.v.],  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  from  1625  to  1639,  which  lay  behind  his  rise 
to  complete  control  of  foreign  and  domestic  posts 
in  the  1630s;  and  it  was  that  achievement  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  both  to  create  a  new 
postal  senice  and  to  acquire  an  estate  in  Lsse.x 
worth  £800  a  year. 

From  1632,  first  in  partnership  with  William 
Frizell  and  then,  after  disputes  w  ith  Frizell,  alone 
from  1634,  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster  for 
foreign  posts.  I  le  successfully  reformed  the  ser- 
vice on  the  Continent,  setting  up  fixed  and  reg- 
ular posts  for  the  speeding  on  of  the  portmantle  or 
packet,  in  place  of  the  irregular  messengers  and 
carriers  who  had  travelled  the  whole  distance.  In 
1635  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  posts. 
Supported  by  Coke,  and  in  the  face  of  opposition 
from  the  master  of  the  king's  posts,  another 
patentee,  Charles,  second  Baron  Stanhope, 
Witherings  proposed  a  radical  reform,  aimed 
again  at  making  the  ser\'ice  quicker  and  also  more 
profitable  to  the  Crown. 

The  plan  had  three  parts.  The  general  public 
was  to  be  able  to  use  the  royal  posts  on  certain  of 
the  roads  out  of  London;  there  were  to  be  fixed 
rates  of  postage  (to  defray  the  cost  of  salaried 
postmasters);  and  horse  posts  (w hich  were  to  tra- 
vel at  the  rate  of  1 20  miles  in  nventy-four  hours) 
were  substituted  for  foot  posts  (w  hich  travelled  at 
the  rate  of  16  or  18  miles  a  day).  I'he  new  senice 
was  introduced  in  1635  on  the  roads  between 
London  and  Edinburgh,  Plymouth,  and  Chester 
and  I  lolyhead  (for  Ireland),  and  on  by-roads  off 
these  major  routes. 

In  1637,  when  Stanhope  was  persuaded  to  sur- 
render his  patent,  \\  itherings  took  control  of  the 
whole  postal  system.  I  le  w  as  already  postmaster 
for  foreign  posts;  he  now  obtained  the  rights  in  a 
new  office — the  Letter  Office  of  England;  and 
the  secretaries  of  state,  who  became  ex  offiao  post- 
masters-general in  the  same  year,  made  him  their 


deputy .  So  profitable  and  powerful  a  monopoly, 
however  efficiently  administered,  could  not  last 
for  long.  In  1 640,  shortly  after  Coke's  retirement, 
W itherings  was  replaced  by  the  financier  Philip 
Burlamachi  [q.v.]  and  accused  of  'divers  abuses 
and  misdeameanours'.  The  Long  Parfiament 
tried  to  have  him  restored  in  164 1-2,  but  without 
effect,  and  from  1644  onwards  Sir  Edmond 
Prideaux  [q.v.],  later  attorney-general  under  the 
Commonwealth,  was  somewhat  precariously 
ensconced  as  postmaster-general. 

Witherings's  last  years  were  disturbed  by 
further  accusations  of  dishonesty ,  many  of  them 
malicious.  In  1649  and  165 1  he  was  charged  with 
comeying  money,  letters,  and  intelligence  to 
the  Royalists  overseas,  and  acquitted  on  both 
occasions.  He  died  28  September  1651,  while  on 
his  w  ay  to  church  in  I  lornchurch,  Essex,  leaving  a 
widow  and  a  daughter.  He  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  St  .\ndrew's,  Hornchurch,  where 
there  is  a  memorial  tablet  to  his  memor> . 
IJ.  G.  Hcndy,  'Early  Historv  of  the  English  Post', 
unpublished  .\1S  in  the  archives  of  the  Post  Office; 
'Witherings'  Inland  Tetter  Senice',  Si  Martin's  le- 
Crand  Magazine,  General  Post  Office,  October  1918 
and  January  191 9;  II.  Robinson,  The  British  Post  OJJice:  a 
Historw  1948;  G.  E.  Aylmer,  The  King's  Senants,  1961.] 

JtAN  YOI  NG  FaRRLGIA 

WITNEY,  lliomas  {ft.  1 292-1 342),  was  a  work- 
ing mason  at  the  first  building  of  St  Stephen's 
chapel  in  Westminster  Palace  in  1292-3  and 
again  in  1294.  His  name  indicates  his  birth  in 
\\  itney,  Oxfordshire,  a  manor  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  this  was  significant  for  his 
career.  By  13 11,  with  his  wife  .\larger\,  Thomas 
was  living  in  Winchester  and  had  acquired  six 
acres  of  rich  meadow  land  at  .Michelmersh,  which 
in  November  13 13  he  granted  to  Winchester 
Cathedral  prior\,  probably  as  the  premium  for  a 
corrody.  He  was  already  master  mason  to  the 
cathedral  and  about  1310  undertook  the  new 
work  of  the  presbyter>,  at  the  joint  cost  of  the 
bishop  and  priory.  He  visited  Exeter  in  June  1313 
to  choose  timber  for  the  bishop's  throne  there, 
made  w  ith  characteristic  details  for  w  hich  W  itney 
must  have  been  responsible.  .At  .Michaelmas  13 16 
he  w  as  master  at  Exeter  Cathedral  and  from  .April 
13 17  to  June  1324  was  provided  with  a  house  rent 
free.  From  1321  to  1325  he  was  also  in  charge  of 
works  at  the  royal  castle  there.  In  the  cathedral  he 
was  responsible  for  completing  the  crossing  and 
building  the  nave,  for  the  reredos  and  sedilia  of 
1316-26  and  the  pulpitum  of  1317-25,  all  in  the 
same  advanced  st\le  as  the  wooden  throne. 

W  itney's  fees  of  £6  13s.  4d.  a  year  were  paid  in 
full  until  -Michaelmas  1342,  but  he  was  dead  by 
1347,  when  he  had  been  succeeded  by  William 
Joy.  In  1328-9  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  John 
Grandison  [q.v.j,  w  rote  to  the  prior  of  W  inchester 
to  obtain  for  W  itney  pa\  ment  of  a  daily  corrody 
and  yearly  pension  due  to  him  and  in  arrears. 
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Grandison  described  him  as  a  'deariy  loved  mem- 
ber of  our  household  and  a  valuable  and  willing 
servant  to  us  and  to  our  church  of  Exeter';  and 
next  vear  wrote  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  Sher- 
borne to  commend  to  them  a  young  man,  J.  de 
Sparkeforde,  son  of  Master  Thomas  de  Wytte- 
neye  'whose  industr}  is  of  special  value  for  the 
repair  and  in  part  new  building,  by  his  skill,  of  the 
fabric  of  our  church  of  Exeter'. 

The  highly  idiosyncratic  st)le  of  Witney's 
known  works  suggests  that  he  was  the  architect 
of  the  lady  chapel  of  Wells  Cathedral,  built 
r. 1 3 10-19.  The  central  tower  at  Wells,  in  its  orig- 
inal form  closely  resembling  the  tower  of  Witney 
church,  probably  owed  its  design  to  Master  Tho- 
mas, but  may  have  been  detailed  by  another  hand 
(R.  K.  Morris  in  a  paper  delivered  to  the  British 
Archaeological  .Association's  conference  in 
Exeter,  1986).  Thomas  le  Masun  in  1323  wit- 
nessed a  document  with  members  of  the  Wells 
chapter  and  in  1327  was  a  well-to-do  resident  of 
Wells.  Before  1329  William  Joy,  then  appointed 
master  at  W  ells  Cathedral,  had  been  employed  in 
a  subordinate  capacit),  and  was  to  succeed  Wit- 
ney at  Exeter.  .Again  on  stvlistic  grounds  it  is 
probable  that  Witney  worked  at  Malmesburv 
Abbey  and  on  the  chapel  and  sacristy  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  f.  1309-3  2,  where  the  master 
was  named  Thomas. 

[J.  HzT\e\,  English  Mediaeval  Architects,  1984.] 

John  Harvey 

WITT,  Richard  (i  568-1 624),  mathematical 
practitioner,  was  baptized  27  .Vlarch  1568  in  St 
Clement,  Eastcheap,  London,  the  only  child  of 
Richard  Witt,  salter,  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Dickenson,  butcher.  He  was  descended 
from  a  Northamptonshire  farming  family,  his 
grandfather  probably  being  William  Wytt  of 
Dene.  His  father  died  November  1567,  leaving 
his  mother  pregnant  and  in  debt.  In  1570  she 
married  William  Smyth,  embroiderer,  and  they 
had  five  children,  two  of  whom  were  admitted  to 
Christ's  I  lospital.  W  itt's  own  education  is 
obscure,  however.  I  le  may  have  been  the  Richard 
Whit  or  V\  hitc  matriculated  at  xVlagdalen  1  lall, 
Oxford,  in  1584,  though  this  is  not  certain.  He 
later  became  a  freeman  of  the  Salters'  Company, 
like  his  father,  but  it  is  probable  that  his  chief 
occupation  was  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and 
accounting. 

In  16 10  Witt  joined  with  seven  other  London 
mathematicians  in  recommending  a  new  book  on 
accountancy  and  arithmetic,  William  Ciolson's// 
General  Trestir)'  oj  Accouuls  fur  all  (jiiintrics  in 
ChrislenJonic,  and  in  161 3  he  published  his  own 
treatise,  /irilhnieliailt Questions,  louiiiinf(  the  Buying 
or  Exchanne  oj  Annuities,  which  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  malhemulical  knowledge  for  men  of 
business.  This  book,  the  first  i.ngli.sh  work  deal- 
ing .solely  with  compound  interest,  expanded  the 


subject  clearly  in  a  practical  way,  with  numerous 
worked  examples,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
publications  to  use  a  form  of  decimal  arithmetic. 
A  second,  revised  edition  was  published  in  1634. 
In  August  1 61 3  Witt  married  I  lelen  Pennaunt, 
a  widow,  and  moved  into  her  home,  'a  small  low 
messuage  or  tenement'  on  the  corner  of  Coleman 
Street  and  London  W  all.  They  had  no  children. 
He  died  4  November  1 624  and  w  as  buried  next  to 
his  mother  in  St  Clement,  Eastcheap.  In  his  will, 
written  in  his  own  hand,  he  donated  some  of  his 
books  to  Oxford  University  and  bequeathed  to  his 
senant,  Thomas  Painter,  'all  my  books  and 
papers  of  Arithmetic  and  Geometry  in  English 
and  all  my  copies  written  and  printed  and  all  mine 
Instruments  of  Geometn,'.  He  left  £%  to  the 
Salters'  Company,  for  a  supper  on  the  day  of  his 
burial. 

[C.  G.  Lewin,  'An  Early  Book  on  Compound  Interest', 
Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries,  vol.  xcvi,  part  I,  no. 
403, June  1970,  pp.  121-32,  and 'Compound  Interest  in 
the  Seventeenth  Centurv',  ibid.,  vol.  cviii,  part  III,  no. 
440,  1981,  pp.  423-42.]  C.  G.  Lf.win 

WOLF,  Lucien  (i 857-1 930),  journalist,  was 
born  in  London  20  Januarv  1857,  the  elder  son  of 
Edward  W  olf,  pipe  manufacturer,  a  refugee  from 
Bohemia  after  the  1848  revolution,  and  his  wife 
Celine,  daughter  of  Ludwig  Redlich,  a  \  iennese 
banker.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  in 
England,  the  Athenee  Royal  in  Brussels,  and  in 
Paris. 

Wolf  began  his  career  in  journalism  at  an  early 
age,  and  rapidly  made  his  way  both  in  the  Jewish 
press,  culminating  in  his  editorship  oi  ihe  Jewish 
World  from  1906  to  1908,  and  in  the  general 
newspaper  and  periodical  press,  most  notably  as 
foreign  editor  of  the  Daily  Graphic  from  1890  to 
1909.  While  his  journalism  concentrated  on 
international  questions.  Wolf  also  became  an 
amateur  historian  of  much  distinction,  mainly  in 
the  field  of  Anglo-Jewish  histon,.  .A  selection  of 
such  writings  appeared  posthumously  as  Essays  in 
Jewish  Ilistori'  (1934)  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  I  listorical  Societ)  of  England,  of  which  he 
had  been  a  principal  founder.  The  editor,  Cecil 
Roth  [q.v.j,  contributed  a  memoir.  His  other 
books  included  his  Li/i  of  the  Jirst  Man/iiess  of 
RipoH  (1921). 

W  olf  identified  himself  with  the  existing  elite 
of  Anglo-Jewr>  in  regarding  Jewish  emancipation 
in  England  as  a  success  storv,  and  expecting  that 
the  growth  of  tolerance  would  enable  Jews  else- 
where to  live  both  within  their  ancestral  religion 
and  culture,  and  as  lull  cili/ens  of  their  respective 
countries.  But  such  a  faith  was  challenged  by  the 
growth  on  the  Continent  ol  the  new  political  anti- 
Semitism  of  which  Wolf  wrote  a  notable  account 
and  analysis  in  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo- 
paedia liritaunica  (191 1).  Shoulil  the  Jews  then 
seek  territorial  self-determination  in  a  'national 
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home'?  Between  1896  and  1902  Wolf  did  explore 
the  possibilit\-  of  co-operation  with  the  Zionist 
leader  Theodore  Herzl  but  then  moved  sharply 
away  from  Zionism,  which  in  his  Enqxlopaedia 
Britcmnica  article  he  described  as  Mtiated  by  its 
erroneous  premises  .  .  .  the  idea  that  anti- 
semitism  is  unconquerable'. 

Henceforward  Wolf  pursued  two  objectives, 
both  within  the  leading  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Jewish  community  and  as  a  journalist — thwarting 
political  Zionism,  which  he  thought  would  place 
Jews  in  a  situation  of  conflicting  loyalties,  and 
calling  attention  to  the  denial  of  human  rights  to 
Jews,  particularly  in  Russia  and  Romania.  The 
former  led  to  his  organizing  opposition  within 
Anglo-Jewry  to  what  became  the  Balfour  declar- 
ation; the  latter  accounted  for  his  role  in  the 
Liberal  opposition  to  the  Anglo-Russian  entente. 

During  World  War  I  Wolf  was  much  involved 
with  efforts  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Jew  s 
of  Poland  and  western  Russia,  caught  between 
the  German  and  Russian  militar\  machines.  .As  a 
representative  of  non-Zionist  Jews  Wolf  played 
an  important  role  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  of 
19 19,  where  his  close  association  with  the  British 
delegation  helped  to  bring  about  the  conclusion 
of  the  minority  treaties.  By  now  he  conceded  that 
individual  rights  for  Jews,  as  in  the  western 
democracies,  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Jewish  masses  in  eastern  Europe,  for  w  hom  some 
form  of  group  (though  not  'national')  rights  would 
be  essential.  I  lis  last  years  were  spent  monitoring 
the  application  of  the  treaties,  and  as  an  adviser  to 
the  League  of  Nations  high  commissioner  for 
refugees. 

In  1880  Wolf  married  Frances,  daughter  of 
Moses  xMoses  of  Maida  \ale,  London.  They  had 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  1  lis  w  ife  died  in 
1912.  In  1923  he  married  .Margaret  Kavanagh, 
upon  whose  assistance  in  his  work  he  had 
increasingly  relied  during  the  growing  blindness 
that  afflicted  his  later  years.  \V  olf  died  in  London 
23  August  1930. 

[Mark  l.evene,  'Anglo-Jewish  Foreign  Poliq  in  Cri- 
sis— l.ucien  Wolt,  the  Conjoint  Committee  and  the 
War,  1914-18',  'I'ratisaclioni  of  the  Jewish  //istoriatl 
Society  oj Enj!,land,  vol.  xxx,  1987-8;  Chimen  Abramskv, 
'Lucien  \\  olf  s  Kfforts  for  the  Jewish  Communities  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Kurope",  ibid.,  vol.  xxix,  1982-6; 
Josef  Fraenkei,  'l.ucien  V\  olt  and  Theodor  Herzl',  ibid., 
vol.  XX,  1959-61;  Max  Bfloff,  'Lucien  Wolf  and  the 
Anglo-Russian  F.ntente  1907-1914'  in  The Intetleclual  in 
Politics  and  the  Other  Essays,  1 970. |  Bfloff 

WOLFF,  Gustav  Wilhelm  (1834-19 13),  ship- 
builder, w  as  born  in  I  lamburg  1 4  November 
1834,  the  son  of  Moritz  \\  olff,  merchant,  and  his 
wife  Fanny  Schwabe.  In  18 19  his  parents,  along 
with  other  members  of  this  Jewish  family,  had 
been  baptized  into  the  Lutheran  Church.  In  1849 
Gustav  Wilhelm  left  Hamburg  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  Gustav  Christian  Schwabe,  a  partner  in 


the  Liverpool  shipping  line  of  John  Bibby  &  Sons. 
He  attended  Liverpool  College  before  being 
apprenticed  to  the  well-known  .Manchester 
engineering  firm  of  Joseph  Whihvorth  &  Com- 
pany. He  proved  so  able  that  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  firm  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1855. 
On  his  return  he  joined  B.  Goodfellow  Ltd.  of 
Hyde,  on  the  outskirts  of  .Manchester,  as  a 
draughtsman.  In  1857  his  uncle  secured  him  the 
post  of  personal  assistant  to  (Sir)  Edward 
Harland  [q.v.],  the  manager  of  Robert  Hickson's 
shipyard  on  Queen's  Island,  Belfast.  In  1861  he 
became  a  partner  in  the  enterprise,  which  was 
named  I  larland  &  V\  olff  Both  his  uncle  and  his 
mother  made  substantial  loans  to  the  new  firm, 
which  w as  already  engaged  in  a  large  contract  for 
John  Bibby  &  Sons.  .\t  first  \\  olffs  duties  w  ere  to 
manage  the  yard  and  provide  engineering  skills; 
but  later,  through  his  links  with  the  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Britain  and  I  lamburg,  he  was  to  bring  a 
large  amount  of  business  to  the  yard. 

I  le  shared  in  the  firm's  success  up  to  I  larland's 
death  in  1895,  playing  his  part  in  the  extension  of 
the  yard,  particularly  the  construction  of  the 
engine  works  in  1879-80.  When  Harland  & 
W  olff  was  converted  into  a  limited  company  in 
1888,  he  became  a  director  or  principal.  By  this 
time  he  played  little  active  part  in  the  business, 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  management  of  the 
Belfast  Ropew  orks,  w  hich  he  had  helped  to  found 
in  1872-3  with  W  .  1 1.  Smiles,  the  son  of  Samuel 
Smiles  [q.v.].  Under  Wolffs  chairmanship  from 
1876,  the  firm  had  grown  quickly  to  become  a 
serious  competitor  of  the  Clyde-based  Gourock 
Ropework  Company,  the  largest  rope-makers  in 
the  world.  .After  Harland  &  Wolff  extended  the 
system  of  building  on  a  cost-plus  basis  to  the 
majority  of  their  established  clients,  W olff  was 
influential  in  securing  a  connection  with  the 
I  lamburg  .Amerika  Line,  managed  by  the  Jewish 
Albert  Ballin.  At  the  same  time  W  olff  personally 
bought  into  the  ailing  Union  Steamship  Co.,  with 
its  sen  ices  to  South  .Africa,  becoming  a  director 
and  winning  its  custom  for  the  yard.  I  le  helped  to 
negotiate  the  merger  in  1 900  w  ith  the  Casde  line 
of  Sir  Donald  Currie  [q.v.].  He  retired  formally 
from  Harland  &:  Wolff  in  1906,  although  effec- 
tively he  had  been  a  sleeping  partner  for  over  ten 
years. 

.A  Unionist  in  politics,  Wolff  was  elected  .MP 
for  East  Belfast  in  1892  and  was  returned  unop- 
posed at  the  next  four  general  elections,  until  his 
retirement  in  1910.  In  Parliament  he  was  a  deter- 
mined opponent  of  home  rule.  He  was  a  very 
modest  man,  refusing  to  lake  any  credit  for  the 
enterprise  that  bore  his  name.  Ihroughout  his 
life  he  was  a  committed  member  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland,  gi\ing  generously  to  local  charities.  He 
never  married  and  died  at  his  London  home  17 
.April  1913. 
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(Michael  Moss  and  John  R.  Hume,  Shipbuilders  to  the 
World:  12S  Years  of  Harland  and  WolJ]]  Belfast  1861- 
ig86,  1986;  D.J.  Jeremy  (ed.),  Dictiunar)<  of  Business 
Biography,  vol.  v,  1986.]  MiCHAF.L  S.  .Moss 

WONTNER,  Arthur  (i  875-1 960),  actor- 
manager,  was  born  in  London  21  Januar>  1875, 
the  eldest  in  the  family  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter  of  Thomas  .\rthur  Smith,  partner  in 
Wontner,  Smith  &  Company,  stocktakers  in  the 
Cit>  of  London,  and  his  wife  Emily  Mar\, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Taylor  W  ontner,  stocktaker. 
He  w  as  educated  at  the  North  London  Collegiate 
School.  His  early  life  was  regulated  by  strict  disci- 
pUne,  his  only  contact  with  art  being  the  family 
orchestra,  to  which  each  member  contributed  by 
playing  a  different  instrument.  His  father 
intended  him  to  follow  his  trade  but,  to  his  cha- 
grin, his  son  chose  to  become  an  actor,  supported 
by  the  odd  pound  from  his  mother.  His  father 
gave  him  nothing. 

Giving  up  the  family  name,  he  called  himself 
.Arthur  \\'ontner  and  started  his  career  in  the 
theatre  in  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  18  April  1897,  in 
The  Sorroips  of  Satan.  No  manager  or  salan.-  were 
recorded  but  he  managed  on  his  mother's  contri- 
butions and  joined  Miss  Sarah  Thorne  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Margate,  where  he  played  thirt) 
leading  parts  in  eight  months.  He  opened  in  Lon- 
don in  1898  in  The  Three  Musketeers,  and  then 
toured  for  four  years,  adding  fifty  new  parts  to  the 
first  thirt).  He  was  engaged  by  (Sir)  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree  [q.v.]  to  act  in  .Australia,  where 
he  played  in  The  Eternal  City,  1903-5,  and 
returned  to  London  with  100  parts  ready  for  per- 
formance. The  first  was  Raffles  (1906).  He  moved 
away  from  mere  professionalism  towards  the  art 
of  a  leading  man  in  plays  which  required  first-rate 
acting,  performing  in  plavs  bv  Shakespeare, 
Oscar  Wilde,  H.  G.  Granvillc-Barker,  Sir  J.  M. 
Barrie  [qq.v.J,  and  Ibsen. 

In  1929  he  went  into  management  with  Lady 
Man,  Wyndham  [q.v.]  and  then  on  his  own.  By 
his  retirement  in  1955  he  had  performed  in  over 
200  plays.  I  le  also  pursued  a  career  in  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  films,  and  he  became  famous  in  the 
role  of  Sherlock  I  lolmes.  I  lis  theatrical  power 
emerges  from  the  portrait  by  .Alfred  Cope  at  the 
Garrick  Club  of  VV  ontner  as  Joseph  Fouche  in  the 
Italian  play,  Sapoleon. 

Wontner  was  twice  married.  In  1903  he  mar- 
ried Roseclecr  .Alice  .Amelia  Blanche  from 
Totnes,  Devon,  whom  he  met  on  the  voyage  to 
Australia.  I  ler  stage  name  was  Rose  Pendennis 
and  she  was  the  daughter  of  IIenr>  Alfred 
Kingwcll,  who  had  an  export  business  in  New 
Zealand.  They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
Roftc  died  in  1943,  and  in  1947  ^^  married  I'lor- 
cncc  Eileen,  daughter  ol  Thomas  l,ainsbur>', 
buMncssman.  Wontner  died  10  July  i960  a(  his 
home,  1 77  i  iolland  Park  Avenue,  I  .onclon. 


[John  Parker  (ed.),  Who's  Who  in  the  Theatre,  i  ith  edn., 
1952;  The  Times,  12  July  i960;  private  information  from 
Sir  Hugh  \\  ontner  (son);  personal  knowledge.) 

Marjls  Goring 

WOOD,  John  Turtle  (i 821-1890),  archaeol- 
ogist, was  born  13  Februarv  1821  in  Hackney, 
north  London,  the  only  child  of  John  W  ood,  from 
a  Shropshire  family,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth 
Turtle.  I  le  was  educated  privately  and  at  Rossall, 
and  went  on  to  study  architecture  under  a  tutor  at 
Cambridge.  In  1850  he  was  studying  in  Venice. 
After  his  return  to  England  he  was  articled  to 
H.  E.  Kendall,  and  practised  as  an  architect  in 
London,  at  Victoria  Square,  Grosvenor  Place.  In 
1853  he  designed  a  house  in  Oatlands  Park  for 
J.  T.  Darke. 

In  1858  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  archi- 
tect to  the  Smyrna  and  .Aidin  Railway  in  western 
Turkey,  designing  stations  on  that  line.  But  his 
great  ambition  was  to  discover  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Temple  of  Artemis  (or  Diana)  at 
Ephesus,  south  of  Smyrna,  which  had  completely 
disappeared  from  sight  in  the  middle  ages. 

Accordingly,  in  1863  he  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment and  began  his  search.  The  British  Museum 
agreed  to  get  him  a  permit  and  to  give  him  a  grant, 
in  return  for  any  antiquities  he  might  discover.  In 
1867,  whilst  excavating  in  the  ancient  theatre  at 
Ephesus,  he  found  an  inscription  in  Greek  refer- 
ring to  some  gold  and  silver  statuettes,  which,  on 
festive  days,  were  carried  from  the  temple  to  the 
theatre  by  way  of  the  Magnesian  Gate.  If  he  could 
find  this  gate,  he  reckoned  that  there  would  be  a 
paved  road  leading  to  the  temple.  Late  in  1867  he 
found  the  gate  and  the  road.  Following  its  course, 
on  2  May  1869,  he  found  the  wall  of  the  temple 
enclosure.  He  now  bought  the  site  on  behalf  of 
the  British  Museum  and  set  out  to  find  the  tem- 
ple. He  found  it  on  the  last  day  of  1869  under 
nearly  twent}'  feet  of  sand.  The  excavation  was  far 
from  easy.  The  ground  was  waterlogged, 
necessitating  constant  pumping,  so  that  progress 
was  ver\  slow;  but  by  April  1874  the  job  was  con- 
sidered done.  The  temple  was  a  sad  ruin,  but 
Wood  managed  to  recover  a  quantity  of  very 
broken  sculptures  and  architectural  features, 
which  he  sent  back  to  England. 

In  1874  he  returned  to  England.  For  eleven 
years,  loyally  assisted  by  his  wife,  he  had  worked 
under  almost  intolerable  conditions.  1  le  suffered 
constantly  from  tever;  he  was  frequently  threat- 
ened by  bandits  and  once  nearly  murdered;  he 
was  injured  several  times;  he  eiuiured  hot  sum- 
mers and  cold  winters  and  periodical  earth- 
quakes. In  1875  he  gave  four  lectures  on  his 
discoveries  at  ihe  Royal  Institution,  and  1877  saw 
the  publication  of  his  book,  Disaneries  at  Ephesus; 
a  second  book,  Disaneries  an  the  Site  aj  .lucieut 
Ephesus,  published  posthumously  in  1890,  added 
little  to  the  earlier  work,  lie  returned  brietlv  to 
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Ephesus  in  1883,  without,  however,  achieving 
any  significant  resuhs.  In  addition  to  his  architec- 
tural and  archaeological  activities,  he  was  also  an 
accomplished  artist,  and  frequently  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy. 

I  le  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries in  1875,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  in  1874,  and  an  honorar\'  fel- 
low of  the  RIBA  in  1878.  In  1875  the  British 
government  awarded  him  a  pension  of  ^^200  per 
annum  in  recognition  of  his  discoveries  at  Ephe- 
sus. 

In  1853  he  married  his  first  cousin,  Henrietta 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Samuel  Wood.  They  had 
one  son,  who  died  aged  thirty-two  in  1889.  This 
domestic  tragedy  probably  hastened  his  own 
death  from  heart  disease,  25  March  1890,  in 
Worthing. 

{Journal  of  the  Royal  Imlilute  of  British  Architects,  3  April 
1890,  pp.  275-6;  Times  Literary  Supplement,  13  March 

1937.]  R.  A.  HiGGINS 

WOOD,  Nicholas  (i 795-1 865),  civil  and  mining 
engineer,  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Daniel  at  Sour- 
mires  in  the  parish  of  Ryton,  county  Durham,  24 
April  1795,  the  son  of  Nicholas  Wood,  tenant 
farmer.  It  is  said  that  he  was  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion in  early  life,  and  was  accordingly  placed  in 
the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr  Greener  of  I  lallgarth, 
near  Winlaton.  He  went  to  the  village  school  in 
Crawcrook,  where  his  abilities  were  so  marked  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  his  father's  landlord.  Sir 
Thomas  Liddell  (later  first  Baron  Ravensworth), 
to  whose  collieries  in  Killingworth,  Northumber- 
land, he  was  sent  in  .April  181 1  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness of  a  viewer  or  colliery  manager. 

Also  at  Killingworth  at  that  time  was  George 
Stephenson  [q.v.],  fourteen  years  older  than 
Wood,  and  the  two  were  soon  drawn  into  a  lasting 
friendship  by  their  mutual  interests  and  am- 
bitions. Wood  had  evidently  benefited  a  good  deal 
more  from  his  schooling  than  Stephenson,  and 
unlike  Stephenson's,  his  work  was  based  more  on 
learning  than  on  intuition.  It  was  a  tribute  to  Ste- 
phenson's opinion  of  him  that  his  son  Robert 
[q.v.]  was  apprenticed  to  Wood  from  1819  to 
1 82 1  at  Killingworth.  Wood  assisted  Stephenson 
in  the  development  of  his  safety  lamp,  which  was 
first  tested  in  1 8 1 5 .  He  was  also  closely  associated 
with  Stephenson  in  his  experiments  with  steam 
locomotives,  and  in  1821  accompanied  him 
to  Darlington,  where  they  met  Edward  Pease 
[q.v.]  and  discussed  the  projected  Stockton- 
Darlington  railway  line. 

As  a  result  of  his  experience  and  obsen  ations 
he  was  able  to  publish  in  1825  .-i  Practical  Treatise 
on  Rail-Roads,  and  Interior  Communication  in 
General,  a  classic  work  of  early  railway  literature 
in  which  he  discussed,  for  example,  the  various 
types  of  'motive  power'  then  in  use;  self-acting 
planes,  fixed  steam-engine  planes,  horses,  and 


locomotive  steam  engines.  It  appeared  in  three 
subsequent  editions  in  1831,  1832,  and  1838, 
considerably  enlarged  and  brought  up  to  date. 
Even  in  1827  Wood's  reputation  in  railway 
matters  was  such  that  he  was  invited  to  give  evi- 
dence before  committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  on  the  Liverpool  and  .Manchester 
Railway  Bill.  In  1829  he  was  one  of  the  three 
judges  for  the  Rainhill  locomotive  trials  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  won  by  the 
Stephensons'  'Rocket'. 

His  knowledge  of  coalmining  and  the  geology 
of  the  north  of  England  coalfields  was  now  such 
that  his  assistance  was  frequently  called  upon  by 
mine  owners  and  speculators,  and  he  acquired 
interests  in  a  number  of  mines  in  the  area.  Up  to 
1 844  he  lived  in  Killings  orth,  but  then  he  moved 
to  1  letton  I  lall  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
assumed  the  management  of  the  collieries 
belonging  to  the  I  letton  Coal  Compan\ ,  in  which 
he  was  a  partner.  I  le  took  a  prominent  and  active 
part  in  the  investigations  which  led  ultimately  to 
the  -Mines  Inspection  .\ct  of  1851,  and  he  was 
elected  the  first  president  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Institute  of  .Mining  Engineers,  to  which  he 
subsequently  read  many  papers,  on  its  formation 
at  .Newcastle  in  1852.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  Engineers  (1829)  and 
-Mechanical  Engineers  (1858),  and  a  fellow  of  the 
Geological  Society  (1843).  He  became  FRS  in 
1864.  His  most  prominent  characteristics  were 
plain,  practical  good  sense,  perseverance  in  his 
pursuits,  thoroughness  in  his  investigations,  and 
an  equanimity  of  temper. 

He  married  -Maria  Forster,  daughter  of  Col- 
lingwood  Forster  Lindsay  of  .■\lnwick,  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  of  Northumberland.  He  was  a 
widower  for  some  years  before  his  death.  There 
were  four  sons  and  three  daughters  of  the  mar- 
riage. Wood  died  19  December  1865  at  49  Sus- 
sex Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  London,  where  he  had 
gone  for  medical  advice,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  at  Helton. 

|T.  Doubleday,  '.Memoir  of  the  late  Nicholas  Wood, 
Ksq.',  Transactions  oftheXorth  uf England  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers,  vol.  x\,  1866,  pp.  49-59;  Proceedings  of  the 
institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  vxxi,  1866,  pp.  236-8; 
Engineer,  22  December  1865,  p.  415,  and  12  Januani 
1 866,  p.  37;  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Societ}\  vol.  x\  i,  1 868, 
pp.  61-3;  R.  Welford,  Men  of  Mark  Tmixt  Tyne  and 
Tweed,  1895.)  Ronald  \\.  Birse 

WOODFORDE,  James  (i  740-1 803),  diarist, 
was  born  27  June  1740  at  The  Parsonage,  .Ans- 
ford,  Somerset,  the  sixth  child  in  the  family  of 
four  sons  (one  of  whom  died  in  childhood)  and 
three  daughters  of  the  Revd  Samuel  \\  oodforde, 
rector  of  .\nsford  and  vicar  of  neighbouring  Cas- 
tle Cary ,  and  his  wife  Jane  Collins.  The  family 
came  originally  from  Northamptonshire,  making 
the  transition  from  small  open-field  farmers  to 
professional  men  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
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its  associarion  with  the  Anglican  Church  was 
akeady  three  generations  old  when  James  was 
bom.  After  attending  nvo  preparator\  schools,  he 
was  admitted  as  a  scholar  to  \\inchester  College 
in  1752.  As  he  was  only  seventh  on  the  Oxford 
roll  in  1758,  his  last  year,  his  place  at  the  sister 
foundation  (New  College,  Oxford)  was  by  no 
means  assured.  He  was  provisionally  enrolled  at 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  it  was  not  until  2 1  July 
1759  that  he  was  able  to  celebrate  his  acceptance 
by  writing  the  first  line  of  the  dian, :  'Made  a 
Scholar  of  New -College'.  In  1763  he  was 
ordained  and  graduated  BA.  He  became  MA 

(1767)  and  BD  (1775)- 

For  ten  years  after  graduation  he  worked  as  a 
curate  in  Somerset,  most  of  the  time  as  assistant 
to  his  father.  \\  oodforde  never  married,  but  at 
one  time  w  as  sufficiently  attracted  by  Elizabeth  or 
'Betsy'  \\  hite,  a  relation  by  marriage,  to  make  her 
a  sort  of  guarded  proposal.  \\  hen  he  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1773  it  was  with  the  intention  of  claim- 
ing the  first  suitable  benefice  in  the  gift  of  New 
College  to  become  vacant.  But  Betsy  did  not  w  ait 
for  him.  'She  has  proved  herself  to  me  a  mere 
Jilt',  he  told  his  dian .  Meanwhile  he  became  sub- 
warden  of  his  college,  and  a  pro-proctor. 

Late  in  1774  he  was  presented  to  Weston 
Long\ille,  Norfolk,  a  well-provided  living  worth 
some  £400  a  year.  In  April  1776  he  resigned  his 
fellowship  and  went  to  live  there,  residing  in  the 
parish  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  a  quiet  existence 
broken  only  by  journeys  to  see  his  relations  in 
Somerset,  on  average  once  ever\  three  years.  He 
and  Nancy,  his  niece  and  companion,  had  five 
ser\  ants  to  look  after  them.  I  Ic  was  a  gregarious, 
hospitable  man,  and  kind-hearted,  although  his 
charities  represented  only  a  small  fraction  of  his 
disposable  income.  He  did  not  possess  a  mark- 
edly religious  temperament,  and  most  of  his  con- 
cerns were  those  he  could  share  with  lay  people. 

VV'oodforde  was  a  ver\'  ordinary  man.  I  Ic  read 
little,  and  his  exclusively  classical  education  left 
only  the  faintest  impression  on  his  mind.  I  lis  one 
outstanding  characteristic  was  the  keeping  of  his 
diar> ,  the  work  of  a  lifetime,  with  an  entry  each 
day  for  forty-three  years.  The  diary  was  unknown 
until  Oxford  University  Press  published  selec- 
tions under  the  title  of  The  Diar)'  of  a  Country  Par- 
son (5  vols.,  1924-32).  In  this  edition  W  oodforde 
became  a  semi-comic  figure.  Food  and  meals  are 
given  such  prominence  that  an  unwary  reader 
may  be  left  with  the  notion  that  he  was  mainly 
remarkable  for  gluttony.  In  reality,  the  great  vir- 
tue of  the  diary  lies  in  its  value  for  the  researcher, 
as  primary  source  material  for  the  history  of  its 
time  and,  for  the  general  reader,  in  its  vivid  pic- 
ture of  country  life.  As  VVoodforde  noted  the  cost 
of  c\'cr>lhing  he  purchased,  we  can  follow  the 
fluctuation  of  prices.  I  le  recorded  the  arrange- 
mcnt.s  made  with  workmen  he  employed  as  care- 
fully as  he  chronicled  the  minutiae  of  his  social 


life.  The  diary  ends  with  an  incomplete  entry  for 
17  November  1802.  Woodforde  died  i  January 
1803  at  Weston  parsonage. 

[Unpublished  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Wood- 
forde family;  articles  in  the  Qjiarlerly  Jounial  of  the  Parson 
Woodjhrde  Suciel}\  1968-91.]  R.  L.  VVinstanlkv 

WOODS,  Samuel  Moses  James  (1867-1931), 
sportsman,  was  born  14  .'\pril  1867  in  .^hfield, 
near  Sydney,  .\ustralia,  the  fourth  in  the  family  of 
five  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  John  W  oods,  of 
Manly  Beach,  Sydney.  After  a  year  at  Royston 
College,  Sydney,  he  went  to  school  at  Brighton 
College  in  England.  There  he  made  his  name  as  a 
cricketer,  and  in  particular,  as  a  fast  bowler.  In  a 
letter  to  The  Times,  published  on  9  May  1931,  a 
correspondent  signing  himself  'Old  Brightonian' 
recalled  an  occasion  when  W  oods  was  bowling  in 
a  school  match  and  the  wicket-keeper,  standing 
some  ten  yards  back  from  the  wicket,  was  unable 
to  stop  a  ball  which  flashed  by  him  to  the  bound- 
ary but  was  able  to  field  the  stump  which  the  ball 
had  knocked  out  of  the  ground. 

From  Brighton  College  Woods  went  on  to 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  a  cricket 
blue  in  1886  and  captain  of  the  university  XI  in 
1890.  .'\.  G.  Street  [q.v.],  discussing  the  pros- 
pects of  university  cricket  at  that  time  wrote:  'The 
young  Australian  S.  M.  J.  Woods,  the  present 
captain,  is  far  and  away  the  best  fast  bowler  Cam- 
bridge has  had  for  many  years.  Very  fast,  straight, 
with  a  good  control  of  the  ball  both  as  regards 
pitch  and  change  of  pace,  he  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
the  fine  amateur  bowler.  He  is  a  dangerous  bats- 
man too.' 

Woods  was  one  of  only  five  men  who  played  in 
test  matches  for  both  Australia  and  England.  In 
1888  he  played  in  three  tests  for  the  Australians 
touring  in  England  and  he  w  as  capped  three  times 
for  England,  playing  in  South  .Africa  in  1895-6 
and  in  the  West  Indies  in  1896-7. 1  lis  long  career 
for  Somerset  lasted  from  1891  to  19 10.  He  was 
captain  from  1894  to  1906  and  secretary  from 
1899  to  1923.  Other  famous  cricketers,  including 
W.  G.  Cirace,  C.  B.  Fry,  and  Sir  Pelham  Warner 
[qq.v.],  all  spoke  highly  of  Woods  as  a  fine  crick- 
eter and  a  skilful  captain.  Ciilbert  Jcssop  jq.v.) 
wrote  that  Woods's  sportsmanship  was  never 
questioned  and  that  drawn  games  were  anathema 
to  him;  he  was  always  out  to  win.  One  example  of 
this  was  an  occasion  described  by  Tony  Lewis 
in  Double  Ceutur\'  (1987).  'The  Cientlemen  v. 
Flayers  match  of  1900  was  an  extraordinary 
game,  the  Players  being  set  502  to  win  and  getting 
them.  At  hall  past  six,  the  time  lor  drawing 
.stumps,  the  scores  were  tied,  but  S.  .\1.  J.  Woods, 
the  (ientlemen's  (and  Somerset's)  captain, 
decided  to  have  another  shot.  I  le  bowled  it  him- 
self, and  Wilfred  Rhodes  made  the  winning  hit. 
The  M.C.(;.  did  not  approve  because  playing 
conditions  had  been  flouted.'  Pelham  Warner 
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said  Woods  had  the  strength  of  a  Samson  and  the 
courage  of  a  lion. 

Woods  was  not  only  a  successful  cricketer;  he 
excelled  at  rugby  football.  He  was  a  Cambridge 
blue  during  the  years  1 888-90  and  won  the  first 
of  his  thirteen  caps  for  England  playing  in  the 
match  against  Wales  in  1 890  while  he  was  still  at 
university.  He  captained  the  England  X\'  in  five 
matches  in  1892,  1893,  and  1895,  and  as  an  inde- 
fatigable forward  was  largely  responsible  for  suc- 
cess against  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in 
1 89 1 -2,  when  England  won  the  triple  crown. 

In  19 14,  at  the  age  of  forty -seven,  Woods 
enlisted  in  the  9th  Somerset  Light  Infantry.  He 
then  ser\ed  as  a  captain  in  the  2nd  Devonshire 
Regiment.  In  1925  he  published  My  Remi- 
niscences, a  short  autobiographical  account  of  his 
sporting  career,  which  gives  little  information 
about  his  personal  life.  He  never  married.  He 
died  in  Taunton  30  April  1931. 

[The  Times,  2  May  193 1;  Benny  Green  (ed.),  7 he  HisiJeti 
Papers  1 886-1  g46,  1989;  John  Griffiths  (ed.),  Bouh  of 
Inlemalional Riigly)'  i8y  1-11)82,  1982;  V\illlani  11.  Frin- 
dall,  England  Ten  Cricketers,  1989. |  H.  F.  Oxblrv 

WORDSWORTH,  Dorothy  (1771-1855), 
writer,  was  born  25  December  1771  in  Cocker- 
mouth,  Cumberland,  the  third  of  the  five  children 
and  only  daughter  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney, 
of  Cockermouth,  and  his  wife  Anne,  daughter  of 
WiUiam  Cookson,  linen-draper,  of  Penrith.  She 
was  the  sister  of  William,  who  was  a  year  older, 
and  Christopher,  who  was  three  years'  younger 
[qq.v.].  She  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school  in 
I  lipperholme,  near  I  lalifax.  1  ler  life  was  com- 
paratively uneventful  and  she  never  married, 
finding  her  true  self  in  devotion  to  others  and  in 
the  'appropriate  form'  Qi\KT  Journals  and  letters. 
No  other  obser\'er  was  so  close  to  Wordsworth 
and  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  [q.v.]  during  their 
most  productive  years  together  at  .A.Ifo.xden  and 
Grasmere;  and  no  one  else  had  such  an  eye  for 
the  landscapes  which  inspired  them,  or  could 
provide  them  with  living  materials  for  poetry  out 
of  her  own  obsenations.  As  Coleridge  is  reported 
to  have  said,  they  were  'three  persons,  but  one 
soul'. 

Circumstances  helped  her  find  her  true  metier. 
Her  mother  died  in  1778  and  her  father  in  1783. 
She  grew  up,  happily  or  otherwise,  with  a  suc- 
cession of  relatives  in  I  lalifax,  Penrith,  and  Forn- 
cett  St  Peter,  Norfolk,  until  she  was  reunited  with 
William  (1794).  Thereafter  her  life  was  devoted 
to  ministering  to  him,  reviving  his  poetic  powers 
and  Io\  e  of  nature  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
French  revolution.  With  the  help  of  a  legacy  from 
Raisley  Calvert  [q.v.],  they  set  up  house  together 
at  Racedown,  Dorset  (1795).  Two  years  later  they 
moved  to  Alfoxden,  Somerset,  in  order  to  be  near 
Coleridge  at  Nether  Stowey,  and  there  she  met 
Charles  Lamb  and  William  Hazlitt  [qq.v.j.  Her 


eye  for  the  natural  scene  is  revealed  for  the  first 
time  in  her  'Alfoxden  Journal'  (1798),  the  first 
fruit  of  the  creative  partnership  between  brother 
and  sister  which  is  celebrated  at  the  climax  of 
Wordsworth's  '  Tintern  Abbey'. 

Her  hopes  for  their  return  to  the  Lake  District 
were  finally  realized  'home  at  Grasmere',  in  the 
workaday  setting  of  Dove  Cottage  (1799),  where 
they  were  soon  joined  by  the  Coleridges  and 
Robert  Southey  (q.v.j  and  his  wife  from  Keswick, 
and  later  by  Thomas  De  Quincey  [q.v.].  She 
remained  an  indispensable  member  of  WilUam's 
household  after  his  marriage  (1802),  sharing  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  family  circle,  and  proving  that 
the  role  of  housekeeper  and  copyist  was  not 
incompatible  with  her  own  creative  life.  The 
'Grasmere  Journal'  (1800-3),  which  mingles  the 
sublime  with  the  matter-of-fact,  reveals  her 
intense  response  to  the  seasonal  appearances 
of  nature  and  human  life  on  the  open  road. 
Her  sympathies  and  pursuits  remained  largely 
unchanged  when  the  family  moved  to  Rydal 
Mount  (181 3).  She  cultivated  lasting  friendships 
through  her  correspondence,  which  mirrors  the 
everyday  circumstances  in  which  the  Lake  poets 
worked,  and  she  shared  her  brother's  widening 
circle  of  friends  and  visitors. 

I  ler  Journals  describe  many  of  her  travels.  \ 
winter  in  Ciermany  (1798-9),  an  excursion  to 
France  during  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  and  a 
continental  tour  (1820)  after  the  Napoleonic  wars 
comprised  her  journeys  abroad  with  William.  She 
visited  Scotland  twice  (1803  and  1822),  the  first 
time  in  his  and  Coleridge's  company,  and  her 
'Recollections'  of  the  tour  form  her  most 
ambitious  piece  of  writing.  But  she  was  happiest 
amongst  relatives  in  the  Welsh  border  country ;  at 
Coleorton,  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Beaumont 
[q.v.]  in  Leicestershire  (1806-7),  where  she 
returned  to  keep  house  for  her  nephew  John 
Wordsworth  at  Whitwick  rectory  (1828-9);  or  ^t 
Cambridge  with  Christopher.  Her  tastes  were 
easily  satisfied,  and  a  lakeland  walk  or  a  coach 
ride  by  moonlight  would  furnish  her  mind  with 
unforgettable  impressions. 

Dorothy  \V  ordsworth  found  fulfilment  in  ways 
that  elude  precise  analysis.  Onlookers  were 
impressed  by  her  vivid  presence,  but  she  had  few 
views  or  wishes  of  her  own,  being  content  to  fol- 
low her  brother's  lead  in  literary,  political,  and 
religious  matters.  In  her  Journals,  unpublished  in 
her  lifetime,  she  found  a  unique  outlet  for  her 
genius  without  competing  with  the  writers  who 
surrounded  her. 

In  1835  she  succumbed  to  a  form  of  pre-senile 
dementia  and  for  the  last  ts\  o  decades  of  her  life 
was  confined  to  the  house  and  terrace  of  Rydal 
Mount.  She  died  25  January  1855  in  the  care  of 
her  sister-in-law,  surviving  \\  illiam  by  five  years. 
|E.  de  Selincourt  {cd.), Journals  of  Dorothy  If  ordsworth,  2 
vols.,  1941;  Alan  G.  Hill  (ed.),  Letters  of  William  and 
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Dorothy  Wordsworth,  2nd  edn.,  1967-88;  Thomas  De 
Quincey,  Literary  Remiiiiscerurs,  1834-40;  R.  Gittings 
and  J.  .\Ianton,  Dorothy  Wordsworth,  1985;  Dove  Cot- 
tage archives.]  Alan  G.  Hill 

WORSLEY,  Benjamin  (<.  161 7-1677),  projector, 
was  born  in  161 7  or  16 18,  the  eldest  son  of 
Francis  \\  orsley  of  Kenton,  \\  arvvickshire,  and 
his  wife  Mar\,  daughter  of  Shipman  Hopkins  of 
Coventrv.  Worsley  was  probably  brought  up  in 
London.  The  only  certain  detail  concerning  his 
formal  education  is  his  admission  as  a  pensioner 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  1643  at  the  late  age 
of  twentv-five.  Worsley  claimed  to  possess  a 
degree  from  Trinitv  College.  He  entered  public 
service  under  Thomas  W  entworth,  first  Earl  of 
Strafford  [q.v.],  and  was  in  1643  surgeon-general 
in  the  army  in  Ireland. 

His  career  as  a  projector  began  in  1646,  when 
his  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre 
attracted  attention,  primarily  on  account  of  its 
value  for  gunpowder  production.  Worsley 
capitalized  on  this  opportunity  by  making  the  salt- 
petre project  the  centre-piece  of  a  programme  for 
revitalization  of  the  British  economy  and  the 
development  of  an  integrated  manufacturing  and 
trading  system  embracing  an  expanding  colonial 
empire.  He  pubUshed  litde,  but  elaborations  of 
his  proposals  for  the  exploitation  of  technical 
innovation  and  the  regulation  of  trade  are  found 
in  abundance  in  such  archives  as  the  Hartlib 
papers  and  Shaftesbury  papers,  and  his  views 
v^ere  seriously  regarded,  even  though  his  repu- 
tation suffered  as  a  result  of  a  bitter  controversy 
with  (Sir)  William  Pettv  [q.v.]. 

At  first  Worsley  was  ahead  of  Pett) .  In  1 646  his 
saltpetre  scheme  impressed  the  young  Robert 
Boyle  [q.v.]  and  brought  patronage  from  Boyle 
and  his  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh.  Worsley  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  'Invisible  College'  established 
at  this  time:  a  group  of  intellectuals,  exchanging 
ideas  by  correspondence,  motivated  by  Utopian 
aspirations,  and  particularly  engaged  in  promot- 
ing science  and  technology.  This  agency  brought 
Worsley  into  association  with  Samuel  I  lartlib 
[q.v.j.  Worsley  was  reappointed  surgeon-general 
to  the  army  in  Ireland  in  1647,  but  seems  not  to 
have  taken  up  the  post.  Between  1647  and  1649 
he  was  ba.sed  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  acted 
as  a  major  source  of  intelligence  on  economic  and 
scientific  affairs.  In  1649  his  hopes  revolved 
around  a  scheme  for  developing  the  economy  of 
Virtfinia.  W  ith  the  promise  of  a  situation  in  Amer- 
ica, he  returned  to  England,  and  his  efforts  con- 
tributed 10  the  council  of  state's  decision  to 
L'stabli.sh  a  council  of  trade,  presided  over  by  Sir 
I  Icnry  Vane  the  younger  jq.v.j,  VVorsley's  patron. 
The  council's  main  achievement  was  the  1651 
Navigation  Act,  o(  which  Worsley  claimed  to  have 
been  'ihc  first  sollicitour'.  I  le  also  wrote  at  this 
lime  The  Aikocale  (ib^i),  in  defence  of  the  Navi- 


gation Act,  and  a  related  economic  tract.  Free 
Ports  (1652). 

Renewed  prospects  opened  up  for  preferment 
in  Ireland.  Between  1651  and  1653  Worsley 
served  as  secretarv-  to  the  commissioners  in  Ire- 
land and  commissioner-general  for  the  revenue, 
and  then,  having  failed  to  be  selected  to  join  the 
embassy  to  Sweden,  he  returned  to  Ireland  as 
surveyor-general  of  forfeited  estates.  He 
remained  in  this  post  until  1658,  but  the  real  work 
was  undertaken  by  William  Pett)-,  for  whom 
Worsley  developed  a  deep  jealousy.  Pettv'  res- 
ponded with  venom  in  his  Histor)'  of  the  Down  Siir- 
ve}'  (1659).  Having  failed  as  surveyor-general, 
Worsley  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1659  to 
secure  the  Post  Office  farm  surrendered  by  John 
Thurloe  [q.v.].  His  tenuous  hold  on  office  was 
reduced  to  his  positions  as  justice  of  the  peace  in 
Queen's  County-  and  commissarv-general  of 
musters. 

After  the  Restoration  Worsley  was  inhibited 
from  his  more  radical  schemes  for  social  and 
religious  reform.  He  played  no  part  in  the  newly 
founded  Royal  Societv  or  the  College  of  Phys- 
icians, although  at  this  time  he  began  to  describe 
himself  as  an  'MD'.  He  concentrated  on  econ- 
omic issues,  especially  on  American  colonial 
affairs.  Repeating  the  pattern  of  1650,  in  1660  he 
was  implicated  in  the  establishment  of  the  council 
of  trade.  Worsley  continued  to  write  on  general 
policy  questions,  but  he  also  tried  to  turn  his 
knowledge  to  profit.  For  instance,  in  1666  he  was 
granted  a  licence  for  the  cultivation  of  senna  in 
the  plantations.  The  continuing  strength  of  his 
reputation  is  witnessed  by  his  involvement 
between  1668  and  1673  in  the  revival  of  the  com- 
mittees involved  with  trade  and  plantations.  After 
sening  as  a  commissioner  of  trade  benveen  1668 
and  1669,  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of 
the  council  of  foreign  plantations  in  1670,  and  in 
September  1672  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of 
secretarv-  and  treasurer  of  the  council  of  trade  and 
foreign  plantations,  under  the  presidency  of  his 
patron,  .Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of 
Shaftesbun'  [q.v.].  Worsley  resigned  on  account 
of  the  Test  Act  in  September  1673,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Locke  [q.v.].  A  catalogue  of  his 
fine  librarv-  was  published  in  1678,  revealing  a 
huge  collection  of  Nonconformist,  and  especially 
Socinian,  religious  literature.  W  orsley  married  in 
1656  Lucy,  daughter  of  William  Carv  of  Dart- 
mouth, Devon.  After  the  Restoration,  they  lived 
in  Tuthill  Fields.  Worsley  died  in  1677. 

\C.  W.  Andrews,  lirilisli  (Committees,  (jimmissiom,  and 
C.oundls  oj  Trade  and  Plaiilutiom,  1908;  K.  II.  I).  Ilalcv, 
The  1'in.i  Earl  oj  Shajleshurw  1968; '!'.  A.  I  .aiconi  (cd.), 
The  lliitor)'  oj  the  Down  Stmty,  1851;  (i.  1 1,  rmnhull, 
llartlih,  Dur)'  and  Comenins,  1947;  C.  \\clistcr,  //;<• 
(ireal  Instaiiration,  1975;  J.  '^-  VVhitniorc  in  .\oles  and 
Queries,  vol.  clxxxv,  1943,  pp.  123-8;  (ilarcndon  M.S.S, 
Hodician  l.ibrarv,  Oxford;  Shattcsbur\  papers,  I'utilic 
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Record  Office;   Hartlib  papers,  Sheffield   Universin 
Librar\ .)  Charles  Webster 

WREN,  Percival  Christopher  (1875-1941), 
novelist,  was  born  Percy  Wren  i  November  1875 
in  Deptford,  the  son  of  John  Wilkins  Wren, 
schoolmaster,  and  his  wife  Ellen  Sasburv .  Books 
of  reference  that  state  that  he  was  born  in  1885  in 
Devon  are  mistaken,  as  they  are  about  some  other 
features  of  his  career.  I  le  was  educated  at  W  est 
Kent  School  and  at  the  Delegacy  of  Non- 
Collegiate  Students  (later  St  Catherine's  Col- 
lege), Oxford.  He  was  awarded  his  B.A  in  1898, 
and  during  the  years  between  that  date  and  1903 
he  worked  as  a  schoolmaster  and  tried  a  number 
of  other  jobs. 

In  1903  he  was  recruited  to  the  Indian  Edu- 
cational Ser\ice  and  appointed  headmaster  of 
Karachi  High  School;  in  1904-6  he  was  also  edu- 
cational inspector,  Sind,  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  headmaster.  In  19 10  he  became  assistant  to  the 
director  of  public  instruction,  Bombay.  From  i 
December  1 914  to  31  October  191 5  he  held  the 
rank  of  captain  in  the  Indian  .Army  Resene  of 
Officers,  Infantn  Branch;  he  was  on  sick  leave 
from  17  February  191 5  to  18  October  191 5, 
when  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Elphinsione 
1  ligh  School,  Bombay.  After  further  sick  leave  for 
nine  months  during  1917  he  retired  from  the  lES 
in  November  of  that  year. 

During  the  years  1910101912  W  ren  published 
four  textbooks,  including  one  on  the  teaching  of 
English,  one  as  a  guide  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  education,  and  one  on  Indian  School  Organiz- 
ation (19 11).  Ihese  books  throw  little  light  on  his 
personal  career  but  do  reveal  at  last  one  aspect  of 
his  character.  1  le  was  certainly  not  lacking  in  self- 
assurance.  For  example,  in  the  preface  to  Indian 
School  Organization  he  explained:  it  is  hoped  that 
this  book  may  be  found  useful  ...  by  teachers  in 
general  and  headmasters  in  particular  and  may 
prove  suggestive  to  Indian  educationalists  whose 
experience  happens  to  be  less  varied  than  that  of 
the  author.'  In  1911  Wren  had  been  working  in 
India  for  less  than  eight  years. 

When  he  took  his  B.A  at  Oxford  Wren's  fore- 
name was  Percy;  during  his  years  in  the  lES  he 
changed  this  to  Percival,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
became  an  author  that  he  added  Christopher.  I  lis 
Hrst  novel,  Deny  and  Mildew,  which  had  an  Indian 
setting,  was  published  in  191 2.  Between  that  year 
and  1941  he  published  over  thirty  other  novels, 
the  hrst  to  be  based  on  the  French  Foreign 
Legion,  The  Hages  ofHrtue,  appearing  in  1916. 

His  hrst  notable  success  came  in  1924  with 
Beau  Geste,  another  story  based  on  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  which,  but  for  its  clever  opening, 
soon  became  outmoded.  While  travelling  from 
Kano  to  Lagos  an  officer  of  the  French  arm\ 
recounts  to  a  British  member  of  the  Nigerian 
Civil  Service  the  mvsterious  circumstances  in 


which,  going  to  the  relief  of  a  desert  fort  manned 
by  legionnaires,  surrounded  by  rebel  Tuaregs,  he 
reaches  his  objective  only  to  find  no  sign  of  a 
battle  or  siege,  but  a  fort  defended  by  corpses. 
This  novel  was  filmed  three  times,  in  1926,  1929, 
and  1966.  Two  other  novels.  Beau  Sahreur  (igib) 
and  Beau  Ideal  (1928),  were  filmed  in  1928  and 
1 93 1  respectively.  Wren's  last  novel.  Odd — But 
Even  So,  was  published  in  1941,  the  year  of  his 
death  in  Amberley,  near  Stroud,  22  November 
1940.  He  left  a  widow  and  had  at  least  one  son. 

[The  Times,  24  November  1941;  India  Office  Libran, 
records.)  H.  F.  Oxblrv 

WRIGHT,  Francis  (1806- 1873),  industrialist, 
was  born  21  December  1806  in  Derbyshire,  the 
second  son  in  the  family  of  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  John  Wright  of  Lenton  Hall,  Nott- 
inghamshire, co-founder  of  the  Butterley  Com- 
pany in  1790,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  another  co-founder,  Francis  Beres- 
ford  of  Osmaston,  near  Ashbourne.  Litde  is 
known  of  Francis  Wright's  early  years,  but  in 
1830,  on  the  retirement  of  his  father,  he  became 
the  senior  partner  in  Butterley,  which  he  domi- 
nated for  the  next  forty -three  years.  He  applied 
himself  to  business  with  intense  seriousness  of 
purpose.  '.Ad  Rem'  was  his  family's  motto.  The 
company  soon  took  off,  so  that  by  the  time  of  his 
death  Butterley  was  the  biggest  industrial  con- 
cern in  Derbyshire  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
country.  The  company  had  been  valued  in  1830 
at  £30,000;  by  1858  its  capital  stood  at  £436,000. 
The  original  coal  and  iron  concerns  of  Butterley 
were  expanded,  and  engineering  work  was 
undertaken  for  the  railways.  The  company  con- 
structed \  auxhall  bridge  over  the  Thames,  the 
railway  bridge  at  Trent  junction,  and  the  railway 
viaduct  over  the  Derw ent.  Perhaps  W  right's  suc- 
cess is  best  symbolized  by  the  construction  in 
1869  of  the  roof  of  St  Pancras  station,  a  240-foot 
tied  arch  of  cast  iron,  weighing  9,000  tons,  with 
no  intermediate  structure,  probably  then  the 
largest  single  span  of  its  kind  in  the  w  orld. 

The  outward  sign  of  W  right's  success  was  the 
building  of  a  great  country  house,  Osmaston 
Manor,  outside  .Ashbourne,  in  1846-9.  Measur- 
ing 333  feet  by  192  feet,  it  had  stables  for  seven- 
teen horses,  rooms  for  twenty  servants,  a 
brevvhouse,  a  bakehouse,  and  a  central  tower 
standing  150  feet  high.  It  was  said  to  be  the  first 
house  since  Roman  times  to  have  central  heating: 
over  three  miles  of  piping  were  used  but  there  was 
no  chimney  in  the  house  itself.  .A  hydraulic  lift  ran 
up  the  mansion's  four  storeys.  It  was  the  show- 
piece of  the  county .  .A  parapet  round  the  clock 
bore  the  significant  words  'W  ork  while  it  is  Dav.' 

Wright  was  a  high-minded  evangelist  who 
made  Butterley  into  a  model  employer.  The  com- 
pany organized  a  sick  fund  for  its  workers  and 
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built,  at  Ironville,  a  school  for  about  200  of  their 
children.  Among  Wright's  many  charitable 
actions  was  the  building  of  the  church  of  St  Mar- 
tin at  Osmaston  (because  he  disapproved  of  the 
high-church  tendencies  of  the  parish  church)  and 
the  founding  of  Trent  College  in  1866,  one  of 
whose  houses  was  named  after  Wright.  A  chapel 
there  was  built  in  his  memon  in  1875.  His  purita- 
nical streak  led  him  as  lord  mayor  to  attempt  to 
ban  the  'demoralizing  pleasure  fair'  in  Ashbourne 
and  to  oudaw  Shrovetide  football. 

Francis  Wright  was  a  magistrate,  high  sheriff 
of  Nottinghamshire  (1842),  a  fine  horseman,  and 
a  lover  and  planter  of  trees.  On  12  August  1830 
he  married  Selina,  daughter  of  Sir  Henr\  Fitz- 
Herbert,  baronet,  of  Tissington  Hall,  Derby- 
shire. They  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters. 
Wright  died  24  Februar)  1873  i"  Osmaston. 
(R.  H.  .\lottram  and  C.  Coote,  Through  Five  Generations, 
the  History  of  the  Buiterley  Company,  privately  printed, 
1949;  Roy  Christian,  Biitterle}'  Brick,  privately  printed, 
1990;  Philip  Riden,  The Butterley  Company,  iygo-i8jo, 
1990;  family  papers  in  private  possession.] 

Robert  Pearcf. 

WRIGHT,  Mehetabel  Wesley  (1697-1750), 
poet,  w  as  born  in  1 697  in  Epw  orth,  the  seventh  of 
nineteen  sur\iving  children  of  Samuel  Wesley 
[q.v.],  rector  of  Epworth  and  of  Wroot  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  his  wife  Susanna  Annesley.  Her 
brothers,  John  and  Charles  Wesley  [qq.v.],  later 
founded  the  Methodist  movement,  .\lehetabel,  or 
'Hettv'  as  she  was  generally  known,  received  the 
same  education  as  her  brothers,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  able  to  read  Greek  at  the  age  of  eight. 
As  a  young  woman  she  was  intelligent,  person- 
able, and  attractive.  She  was  apparently  close  to 
marriage  on  two  occasions,  but  withdrew  at  a  late 
stage.  She  eventually  fell  in  love  with  a  lawyer,  but 
her  father  objected  to  this  match.  She  eloped  at 
least  twice  during  1725.  Following  her  second 
disappearance  her  father  wrote,  'I've  had  little 
hopes  of  her — I  consider  what  I  write — since  she 
has  been  half  a  year  old.'  She  was  found  to  be 
several  months  pregnant  when  she  returned  and 
was  forced  to  marr)  William  Wright  of  Louth,  a 
plumber  and  glazier,  at  I  laxey  on  1 3  October 

1725.  Wright  was  probably  drawn  to  this  mar- 
riage by  the  offer  of  a  dowr\ .  I  lettv  moved  to 
Louth  with  her  new  husband,  and  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter  by  an  unnamed  lover  on  18  Februar> 

1726.  The  child  did  not  sunive  and  was  buried 
on  27  December  of  the  same  year. 

After  her  marriage  the  Wesley  family  con- 
tinued to  disagree  about  I  letty.  On  28  August 
1 726  John  Wesley  offended  his  father  with  a  ser- 
mon on  charity  that  obliquely  criticized  his  treat- 
ment of  I  letly.  .Susanna  W  esley  spoke  with  her 
daughter  in  October  and  prayed  ihal  she  would 
be  given  true  repentance,  'without  which  I  desire 
to  sec  her  face  no  more'.  By  1729  Hetty  had 
resumed  a  correspondence  with  her  father. 


Meanwhile  she  and  her  husband  had  moved  by 
Januarys  1728  to  London,  setding  in  Frith  Street, 
Soho.  William  Wright  became  a  successful 
plumber  and  glazier.  Hettv,  however,  attributed 
the  early  deaths  of  her  children  to  the  lead  works 
he  maintained  on  the  premises.  They  had  several 
children,  all  of  whom  died  young.  Her  husband 
was  apparently  a  heavy  drinker,  and  their  mar- 
riage was  deeply  unhappy. 

From  1743  she  gradually  adopted  the  religious 
opinions  of  her  brother  John.  Following  a  serious 
illness  in  1 744  she  came  to  regard  herself  as  sin- 
ful. She  avoided  Methodist  meetings,  however, 
fearing  that  she  would  be  a  disgrace  to  her 
brother.  W  right  produced  a  small  number  of 
remarkable  poems,  of  which  only  two  were  pub- 
lished in  her  lifetime.  She  is  at  her  best  describing 
the  injustices  of  marriage  and  the  grief  surround- 
ing the  deaths  of  children.  She  died  2 1  March 
1750,  probably  in  London. 

(A.  Clarke,  Memoirs  of  the  (f'esle)'  Family,  1823,  pp. 
486-510;  anon.,  The  Bards  ofEpmorth:  Or,  Gems  from  the 
Wesley  Cabinet,  1856,  pp.  244-63;  Janet  Todd  (ed.), /4 
Dictionary  of  British  and  American  fVomen  Writers  1660- 
1800,  1984;  Roger  Lonsdale  (ed.),  Eighteenth  Centur\' 
Women  Poets:  an  Oxford  Antholog);  1989;  Frank  Baker 
(ed.),  The  Works  of  John  Wesl(y\  vols.  xx\-xx\i.  Letters  I 
1721-1739,  Letters  II  1740-1755,  1980-2.] 

Richard  Greene 

WRIGHT,  Stephen  {d.  1780),  architect,  may 
have  been  born  in  Oxburgh,  Norfolk,  to  the  poor 
of  which  village  he  left  £20  in  his  will,  and  he 
appears  to  have  begun  his  professional  life  as  a 
clerk  or  assistant  to  William  Kent  [q.v.].  He  was 
probably  the  'Stephen'  referred  to  in  letters  from 
Kent  to  Richard  Boyle,  third  Earl  of  Burlington 
[q.v.],  in  1738-9;  he  received  a  legacy  of  £50 
under  Kent's  will,  dated  1 748;  and  the  following 
year  he  was  in  possession  of  some  of  Kent's  draw- 
ings. In  1746  he  was  appointed  to  a  post  in  the 
Office  of  Works,  as  clerk  of  the  works  at  I  lamp- 
ton  Court,  presumably  through  the  influence  of 
Burlington;  and  his  subsequent  career  was  based 
on  that  institution  and  the  patronage  of  one  lead- 
ing public  figure,  Thomas  Pelham-HoUes,  first 
Duke  of  Newcastle  [q.v.|. 

I  low  and  w hen  his  link  w ith  Newcastle  was 
established  is  not  clear — it  might  have  been 
through  his  employment  to  complete  the  1  .ondon 
house  which  Kent  had  designed  for  the  duke's 
brother,  Henrv  Pelham  [q.v.],  alter  Kent's  death 
in  1748 — but  there  is  plentiful  evidence  of  the 
connection.  In  1758,  four  years  after  he  had 
added  the  clerkship  ol  Richmond  New  Park 
Lodge  to  that  he  held  at  I  lampion  Court,  when 
the  comptroller  of  the  works,  Thomas  Ripley 
[q.v.],  was  dying,  he  wrote  to  Newcastle  to  apply 
for  his  post;  and  although  in  the  event  the  pre- 
ferment went  to  I  lenrv  I'litcroli  [q.v.],  it  was 
by  Newcastle's  'immediate  ap|V)intment'  that 
Wright  was  promoted  to  the  posts  ot  master 
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mason  and  deputy  suneyor  vacated  by  the  latter. 
Equally,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  his  small 
private  practice  came  from  the  duke  and  his  suc- 
cessor. Newcastle  employed  him  at  Claremont, 
Surrey  (1752),  and  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University  secured  his  employment  to  design  the 
university  library  (1754-8);  while  for  the  second 
duke  he  worked  at  Clumber  I  louse,  Nottingham- 
shire (1768-78,  demolished),  and  designed  the 
bridge  in  Newark  in  the  same  count>  (1775).  The 
Cambridge  librar\ ,  his  most  important  work,  is  an 
accomplished  Palladian  composition  in  the  man- 
ner of  William  Kent,  while  in  his  additions  to  Mil- 
ton Hall,  Berkshire  (1764-72),  he  provided  some 
attractive  interiors  in  the  Kentian  Gothic  st\le. 

\\n  honest  and  worthy  man',  in  the  words  of 
his  Office  of  Works  colleague  Kenton  Couse 
[q.v.],  he  died  after  'a  lingering  tho'  not  ven,  pain- 
ful illness',  28  September  1780. 1  le  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  at  I  lampton,  Middlesex. 

[H.  M.  Colvin,.-/ Biographical l)ktionar\' ufBrilish Archi- 
tects 1 600- 1 840,  1978;  \\.  Papv,()nh, An  EmyclopafJia  of 
Architecture,  4  edns.,  1852-88;  H.  M.  Colvin  (ed.),  The 
Histor}'  of  the  King's  Horks,  vol.  v,  1976.) 

Petfr  Leach 

WYATT,  Lewis  William  (i  777-1 853),  architect, 
was  baptized  25  .August  1777  in  Weeford,  Staf- 
fordshire, the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Benja- 
min Wyatt  {ii.  1 8 1 8),  land  sun  eyor  and  occasional 
architect,  of  Weeford — and,  later,  agent  to  the 
Penrhyn  estates  of  Bangor,  north  Wales — and  his 
wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  W  illiam  Ford,  brewer,  of 
Burton-on- Trent.  From  1795  to  1800  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  uncle  Samuel  [q.v.],  during 
which  time  in  1797  he  started  exhibiting  at  the 
Royal  .Academy,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  his 
career  he  was  indebted  in  different  ways  to  both 
Samuel  and  his  other  architect  uncle,  James 
[q.v.].  In  1800  he  became  assistant  to  the  latter, 
who  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  post  in  the  Office 
of  W  orks  as  labourer  in  trust  at  Carlton  1  louse 
and  also  employed  him  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  surveyor  of  the  ordnance;  his  first 
recorded  works — minor  countrv-house  com- 
missions in  Staffordshire,  of  1803-5 — were 
designed  in  James's  office  for  execution  by  the 
Wyatt  family  building  business;  and  in  1805  he 
submitted  designs  for  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge, after  those  by  James  had  been  severely 
criticized  by  Thomas  Hope  [q.v.],  perhaps  in  an 
attempt  to  sal\  age  the  commission  for  the  family. 
'Then,  setting  up  in  practice  on  his  own  1. 1806,  lie 
w  as  employed  at  I  leaton  1  lall,  Lancashire,  where 
both  James  and  Samuel  had  worked  previously; 
and  on  Samuel's  death  in  1807  he  completed  two 
of  his  commissions,  Tatton  Park,  Cheshire,  and 
Hackwood  Park,  Hampshire,  and  in  effect  suc- 
ceeded to  his  practice  in  the  Cheshire  area. 

Wyatt's  subsequent  work  was  primarily  as  a 
countrv  -hou.se  architect  and  'improver',  although 


he  competed  unsuccessfully  for  a  number  of 
major  public  commissions  and  in  18 16  published 
a  Prospectus  of  a  Design  for  I  arioiis  Impnaemaits  in 
the  Metropolis,  in  which  he  made  radical  proposals 
for  replanning  the  West  Lnd.  In  1813,  however, 
he  succeeded  James  Wyatt  as  architect  to  the 
-Middlesex  Hospital,  holding  the  post  until  1829, 
and  he  also  made  some  further  progress  in  the 
Office  of  Works:  in  1 8x8  he  was  promoted  to  the 
clerkship  of  the  works  for  the  eastern  division, 
transferring  in  1829  to  Hampton  Court,  but  he 
then  lost  his  position  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
office  in  1832.  In  1815  he  visited  Paris,  in  1820 
he  made  a  six  months'  visit  to  Italy,  and  in  1 825  he 
was  in  Paris  again,  having  been  sent  to  supervise 
repairs  at  the  British  embassy. 

The  predominant  feature  of  his  architecture  is 
a  marked  stvlistic  eclecticism.  A  number  of 
w  orks,  including  his  finest,  W  illey  1  lall,  Shrop- 
shire (1813-15),  are  in  a  monumental  neo-classi- 
cal manner  developed  from  the  late  work  of  his 
uncles  Samuel  and  James;  at  Cuerden  1  lall,  Lan- 
cashire (181 5),  he  experimented  with  a  'pictures- 
que classicist'  mode  reminiscent  in  part  of  the 
work  of  Sir  John  \  anbrugh  [q.v.j  and  in  part  of 
the  contemporarv  'primitivist'  idiom;  while  at 
Cranage  Hall,  Cheshire  (1828-9),  he  used  the 
Tudor  stv  le  and  at  Sherborne  I  louse,  Glouces- 
tershire (1829-34),  produced  a  convincing  copy 
of  an  Elizabethan  design.  Similarly  skilful  pas- 
tiches of  interior  decorative  stv  les  included  work 
at  Hackwood  (1807-13)  and  Lyme  Park,  Che- 
shire (i 814-17),  in  an  English  late  seventeenth- 
centurv  manner,  and  at  1  law  kstone  1  lall,  Shrop- 
shire (1832-4),  and  elsewhere  in  the  Louis  XfV' 
mode  particularly  associated  with  his  cousins 
Benjamin  [q.v.]  and  Philip  Wyatt. 

The  death  of  Wyatt's  father  in  1818  left  him 
quite  a  wealthy  man,  able  to  indulge  a  taste  for 
connoisseurship  and  collecting  works  of  art.  He 
married  late  in  life  but  in  1833  his  wife  died  in 
childbirth,  the  baby  also  dying;  and  about  two 
years  after  this  tragedy  and  after  a  series  of  pro- 
fessional reverses,  notablv  the  discover)  of  defec- 
tive work  at  Sherborne  1  louse,  which  led  to  a 
negligence  award  against  him,  he  gave  up  archi- 
tectural practice.  1  le  then  retired  to  a  small  prop- 
ertv  near  R\  de  on  the  Isle  of  W  ight,  where  he 
spent  his  later  v  ears  carrv  ing  out  improvements  to 
the  grounds  and  where  he  died  14  February 
1853- 

(}  I.  M.  Colvin, .-/  Biographical  Diclionan'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  1978;  idem  (ed.),  7 he  Histor)'  of  the 
king's  Hori-s,  vol.  vi,  1973;  John  .Martin  Robinson,  The 
Hyatis,  i()-]().\  Petf.rLfiach 

WTATT,  Samuel  (i 737-1 807),  architect,  was 
born  8  September  1737  at  Blackbrook  Farm, 
W  eeford,  Staffordshire,  the  third  of  the  seven 
sons  and  nine  children  of  Benjamin  Wyatt, 
farmer  and  timber  merchant  of  W  eeford,  who 
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also  practised  as  a  builder  and  architect,  and  his 
wife  .\Iar\  Wright.  Samuel  began  in  his  father's 
business  as  a  carpenter — hence  his  nickname  'the 
Chip'.  In  1760  he  was  employed,  first  as  car- 
penter and  then  as  clerk  of  works,  at  the  building 
of  Kedleston  Hall,  Derbyshire,  under  Robert 
Adam  [q.\ .],  an  experience  which  constituted  his 
architectural  education.  He  returned  to  Weeford 
in  1768,  and  in  1769  was  first  employed  as  an 
architect,  on  an  addition  to  Blithfield  Hall,  Staf- 
fordshire. He  began  a  close  association  with  his 
younger  brother  James  [q.v.],  notably  at  the  Pan- 
theon in  Oxford  Street  (1769-71).  After  the 
death  of  their  father  in  1772,  the  family  firm 
passed  to  their  eldest  brother  William,  and  in 
1774  Samuel  and  James  set  up  independent  prac- 
tices in  London. 

Samuel's  career  included  business  as  a  car- 
penter and  timber  merchant  as  well  as  architec- 
ture, in  which  he  was  predominantly  concerned 
with  countr)'  houses.  He  also  designed  model 
farm  buildings,  including  nearly  fift}  at  Holkham 
for  Thomas  William  Coke  of  Norfolk,  first  Earl 
of  Leicester  [q.v.].  During  the  1780s  he  was 
manager  and  principal  promoter,  as  well  as 
builder  and  architect,  of  the  Albion  flour  mill  at 
Blackfriars.  This  was  the  most  advanced  indus- 
trial building  of  its  time:  it  was  designed  from  the 
start  to  be  powered  by  steam  (with  engines  sup- 
plied by  Samuel's  partners  in  the  enterprise, 
Matthew  Boulton  and  James  W  att,  qq.v.),  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  incorporate  a  brick  raft 
foundation.  The  mill  burned  down  in  1791. 
WVatt  was  appointed  sur\  eyor  of  Trinit)  House, 
and  clerk  of  works  at  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1792, 
and  sur\eyor  of  Ramsgate  harbour  in  1794.  In 
1793  he  was  appointed  sur\eyor  to  the  Mint,  but 
was  dismissed  in  1794  for  inattention  to  dut\. 

His  architectural  work  was  predominantly  in  a 
neo-classical  manner  with  the  use  of  domed  seg- 
mental projections,  examples  being  Doddington 
Hall,  Cheshire,  1777-98;  Hooton  Hall,  Che- 
shire, 1778-88,  since  demolished;  Herstmon- 
ceux  Place,  Sussex,  1777;  and  Belmont  Park, 
Kent,  1787-92.  In  some  of  his  later  work,  such  as 
Trinit)  House  at  Tower  Hill,  London,  1793-6 
(his  finest  urban  building),  and  1  lackwood  Park, 
Hampshire,  1805-7,  he  developed  a  heavier  and 
more  monumental  style. 

1  le  saw  him.self  as  an  engineer  architect.  I  le 
designed  a  number  of  lighthouses,  three  of  them 
— Longships,  Ciornwall,  1792;  St  .Agnes,  Scilly 
Isles,  1806;  I'lamborough  Head,  Yorkshire, 
1806 — as  part  of  his  Trinity  I  louse  duties,  one  at 
Dungeness,  Kent,  1792,  for  a  private  client,  and 
one  (since  demolished)  for  Ramsgate  harbour. 
I  Ic  experimented  with  cast  iron,  made  extensive 
U.SC  of  slate — from  the  Penrhyn  quarries  managed 
b)'  his  brother,  Benjamin  (</.  1818) — for  cladding 
and  other  purposes,  invented  a  'sympathetic 
hinge'  by  which  both  leaves  of  a  double  door 


opened  simultaneously,  and  in  1787  devised  a 
prefabricated  'movable  hospital'.  In  1799  he  was 
consulted  about  a  tunnel  under  the  Thames,  and 
in  1800  he  submitted  a  proposal  for  a  cast-iron 
replacement  for  London  bridge. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
and  of  the  Smeatonian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
In  spite  of  the  .Albion  mills  disaster,  he  achieved 
his  proclaimed  ambition  of  making  a  fortune. 

In  1765  he  married  Ann  Sherwin,  daughter  of 
the  land  agent  at  Kedleston  Hall.  They  had  no 
children,  but  on  the  death  of  his  brother  William 
in  1780  he  adopted  William's  four-year-old 
daughter.  He  died  suddenly  in  Chelsea  8  Feb- 
ruary' 1807. 

[H.  M.  doWm,  A  Biographical  Dictionary'  of  British  Archi- 
tects 1600-1840,  i978;James  Greig  (ed.),  The Farington 
Diary,  1922;  John  Martin  Robinson,  'A  Great  Architec- 
tural Family',  Country  Life,  13  and  20  December  1973, 
and  The  Wyatts,  1979.]  G.  H.  L.  Lf.  May 

WYNFORD,  William  ifl.  1 360-1 405),  was  war- 
den of  the  masons  at  Windsor  Castle  in  1360  and 
next  year  became  joint  disposer  of  the  work  with 
John  de  Sponlee.  From  this  time  onwards  Wyn- 
ford was  one  of  the  most  significant  architects  in 
the  royal  senice.  Early  in  1365  he  was  granted  the 
post  of  master  mason  to  Wells  Cathedral,  appar- 
ently through  the  influence  of  W  illiam  of  Wyke- 
ham  [q.v.].  His  private  practice  expanded  and  he 
was  in  charge  of  works  at  Abingdon  Abbey  in 
1375-6,  but  continued  to  carry  out  commissions 
for  the  Crown,  at  Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,  in  1377; 
and  the  following  year,  with  Henr)  Yevele  [q.v.], 
on  the  defences  of  Southampton.  .Again  with 
Yevele,  and  the  carpenter  Hugh  Herland  [q.v.], 
he  was  in  charge  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of 
Wight,  in  1384-5. 

For  Wykeham  he  designed  New  College, 
Oxford,  and  super\ised  the  works  there  from 
1379  to  1386,  after  which  he  went  on  to  design 
Winchester  College,  ready  for  occupation  in 
1394  but  not  completed  until  after  1400. 1  lis  por- 
trait was  included  in  the  stained  glass  of  1393  in 
the  chapel  east  window.  By  1378  he  had  been 
described  as  master  of  all  W  ykeham's  masonn, 
works  at  Bishop's  W  altham  Palace,  I  lampshire, 
and  also  had  charge  at  the  episcopal  manors  of 
Highclere  and  Farnham,  Surrey  (J.  N.  Hare  in 
Archaeological  Jinirual,  vol.  cxlv,  1988,  p.  239). 
From  1394  he  was  rebuilding  the  nave  of  Win- 
chester Cathedral  and  in  1400-2  was  paid  by 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  connection  with 
building  the  hall.  At  Wells  Cathedral  he  re- 
designed the  upper  part  of  the  west  front  and 
the  south-west  tower  of  1385-95.  Abandoning 
the  intended  spires,  W  ynford's  tower  inspired  the 
square-topped  towers  of  the  later  middle  ages, 
including  his  belfry  at  New  College  (i  396-1 405). 
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He  probably  designed  Yeovil  church,  Somerset  Close  in  Wells.  Second  to  Henr\'  Yevele,  Wyn- 

(^■.1380-1400).  ford  was  an  architect  of  genius  who  transformed 

Besides   the   spireless   tower,   VVVnford   pio-  and  unified  English  building.  1  le  died  in  Win- 

neercd  the  co-ordinated  plan  of  lodgings,  in  the  Chester  26  July  1405. 

upper  ward  of  Windsor  Castle,  at  New  College,  (J.  \\zr\e\\  English Mediaaal Archiiecis,  1984.) 

and  at  Winchester,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  \  icars'  John  Harvey 
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YEOiVL-VN,  Thomas  (lyoSr-iySi),  civil  engin- 
eer, was  of  obscure  origin.  Nothing  is  known  of 
him  before  1742  when  he  was  manager  of  a  cot- 
ton-mill in  Northampton,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  town,  as  a  member  of 
the  Philosophical  Societ)  and  a  lecturer  on  scien- 
tific subjects.  In  an  advertisement  in  the  Xortfi- 
anipton  Alercur}'  of  27  .April  1747  he  describes 
himself  simply  as  a  millwright,  but  goes  on  to 
offer  his  ser\ices  as  a  manufacturer  and  repairer 
of  many  kinds  of  agricultural  machinerv ,  weigh- 
bridges and  'mathematical  and  philosophical 
instruments',  as  a  designer  of  all  kinds  of  mills,  as 
a  maker  of  ventilators  for  hospitals,  gaols,  granar- 
ies, or  ships,  and  as  a  suneyor  of  gentlemen's 
estates. 

The  cotton-mill  at  Northampton  was  built 
about  1 74 1,  the  first  to  be  driven  by  a  water- 
wheel,  and  Yeoman  was  responsible  for  equip- 
ping it  with  spinning  machines  of  a  new  type 
developed  by  Lewis  Paul  and  John  Wyatt  [qq.v.]. 
Unfortunately  the  new  machines  were  not  suf- 
ficiently reliable,  and  about  ten  years  later  the  mill 
ceased  production.  Yeoman  profited  from  his 
connection  with  John  Wyatt,  however,  when  the 
latter  invented  a  weighbridge  for  use  in  determin- 
ing the  tolls  to  be  paid  by  vehicles  using  turnpike 
roads.  Yeoman  described  and  illustrated  it  in  an 
article  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  in  .March 
1748,  and  is  known  to  have  erected  one  at  North- 
ampton. 

He  was  also  associated  in  the  1740s  with 
Stephen  I  lales  [q.v.]  and  his  invention  of  the  ven- 
tilator. The  manufacture  and  installation  of  ven- 
tilators became  a  substantial  part  of  Yeoman's 
business,  and,  after  making  a  start  at  Northamp- 
ton hospital  and  gaol  in  1748-9,  he  fitted  them 
also  to  gaols  in  Shrewsbur>,  Bedford,  Aylcsburv', 
and  .Maidstone,  and  to  the  naval  hospitals  in 
Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and  Plymouth.  In  London 
he  fitted  ventilators  in  both  I  louses  of  Parliament 
and  in  I)rur>  Lane  Theatre,  and  probably  also  in 
Newgate  prison.  .Many  of  these  early  ventilators 
were  driven  by  windmills.  In  .August  1756  Yeo- 
man was  put  in  charge  of  the  ventilation  equip- 
ment on  all  I  I.M  ships,  allowing  him  to  be 
described  in  his  application  for  election  to  the 
Royal  S<Kietv  as  '(^hief  .Marine  Superintendent 
ofll.M.  Na\y. 

Before  moving  to  London  permanently  in  1757 
he  produced //  A'/tfn  oj  the  River  Nene,  from  Thrap- 


ston  to  Northampton,  with  theAIills  and  Locks  necess- 
ar)'  for  the  Navigation  (1754),  and  A  Plan  of  the 
Road  from  Towcester  in  the  County^  of  Northampton, 
to  Weston  Gate  in  the  County  of  Oxford  (1756). 
From  about  1760  he  was  increasingly  occupied  in 
suneying  and  reporting  on  river  and  canal  works, 
including  those  of  the  rivers  Lea,  Chelmer, 
Thames,  Medway,  and  the  Stour  in  Kent;  the 
drainage  of  the  Ancholme  level  and  the  north 
level  of  the  Fens;  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and 
the  Stroudwater  canal.  Some  of  these  reports 
were  prepared  in  conjunction  with  other  engin- 
eers, such  as  John  Smeaton  and  Robert  Mylne 
[qq.v.]. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce 
in  1760,  serving  from  1763  to  1778  as  the  joint 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  mechanics,  and 
taking  a  leading  part  in  its  deliberations  on  such 
subjects  as  agricultural  machinery',  ships,  and  tex- 
tiles. In  1764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very- 
active  member  of  that  body. 

The  seal  was  set  on  his  career  in  1 77 1  when  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  newly  established 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  an  exclusive  'club' 
admitting  by  invitation  only  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  profession.  The  founder-mem- 
bers numbered  eleven,  and  in  the  first  ten  years  of 
its  existence  a  further  fort)  -three  members  were 
elected.  Yeoman  ser\ed  the  Society  as  president 
until  1780,  with  Robert  .Mylne  as  vice-president 
and  John  Smeaton  another  of  the  original  mem- 
bers. 

The  only  detail  known  of  his  marriage  is  that 
his  wife  sunived  him,  and  died  at  .Mile  End  in 
London  in  1793,  aged  eighty-four.  Yeoman  him- 
self died  at  Castle  Street,  Leicesterfields  in  Lon- 
don, 24januar)  1781. 

|E.  Robinson,  'I'hc  Profession  ot  (iivil  I'.njtinccr  in  the 
F.ighteenth  Clentun:  a  portrait  of"  Thomas  Yeoman, 
TRS',  .'/«Hrt/s  ofSdence,  vol.  xviii,  no.  4,  pp.  195-215; 
Iransacliom  of  lite  Scwaniieii  Sodfly,  vol.  xliv,  197 1-2, 
pp.  23-47;  A-  ^^  •  Skempion,  lirilisli  Civil  Eiia,iiHrring 
1640-1H40:  a  Bihlio^^rapliy,  u)H-j.\     Ronald  \T  Uirsf. 

YOCKNEY,  Samuel  Hansard  (1813-1893), 
civil  engineer,  was  born  in  St  Martin's  Lane, 
London,  12  October  1813,  the  eldest  son  in  the 
family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters  ol  Samuel 
T'oyster  Vockney,  West  India  merchant,  and  his 
wife   Laetitia.   lie  was  educated   at  Mill    Hill 
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School  under  Dr  Thorowgood  and  was  not 
intended  for  any  profession  until  family  losses 
made  it  necessary.  At  the  age  of  twenty  -four  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  with  Stothert  &  Com- 
pany of  Bath,  civil  engineering  contractors. 

Soon  afterwards  in  1838  he  was  appointed 
engineer  and  manager  on  the  construction  of  the 
Box  tunnel  on  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
acquitting  himself  so  well  that  he  attracted  the 
favourable  notice  of  Isambard  K.  Brunei  [q.v.],  so 
that  on  the  completion  of  the  tunnel  he  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  GWR.  He  was  first  put  in 
charge  of  the  tunnels  and  other  works  between 
Bristol  and  Bath,  as  well  as  being  responsible  for 
the  manufacture  of  coke  at  the  company's  Bristol 
works,  where  he  initiated  several  important 
improvements. 

He  moved  in  1846  to  south  Wales,  where  he 
was  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  Newport 
tunnel  and  the  Usk  and  Chepstow  viaducts,  on 
the  railway  line  from  Newport  to  Chepstow.  On 
the  completion  of  this  he  was  placed  in  charge  in 
1 85 1-2  of  the  heavy  engineering  works  on  the 
Oxford  and  Wolverhampton  line,  including  high 
timber  viaducts  and  the  Dudley  tunnel.  In  late 
1853  he  moved  to  Paris,  where  he  was  engaged 
on  bridges  and  embankments  of  the  Seine,  and 
on  railways  in  and  around  the  city .  He  then  sur- 
veyed for  a  French  company  a  number  of  railway 
lines  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  before  returning  to 
England,  where  he  worked  on  the  Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton  Railway  and  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  and  Stourbridge  canals. 

In  1858-9  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Admir- 
alty, before  returning  to  south  Wales,  where  for 
ten  years  he  was  engineer-in-chief  and  general 
manager  of  the  Sirhowy  Tramroad,  which  he 
converted  into  a  standard  railway.  During  this 
time  he  introduced  cast-iron  brake  blocks  of  the 
type  which  later  came  into  general  use.  In  1868 
he  moved  back  to  London,  where  he  set  up  in 
practice  at  46  Queen  Anne's  Gate  as  a  consulting 
civil  engineer,  in  association  with  his  son  Sydney 
William  Yockney.  Together  they  designed  and 
supen  ised  a  large  number  of  contracts,  including 
the  Wye  Valley  Railway,  the  Guernsey  Tramway, 
the  Cardiff  and  Penarth  Tramway,  the  East  Wor- 
cestershire Waterworks,  and  Totiand  Bay  pier,  as 
well  as  acting  as  engineers  to  the  West  Bromwich 
sanitary  commissioners.  Yockney  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  i860, 
and  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  Geological  Society 
(1865). 

I  le  married  Frances  Emily,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Edward  I  lolmes,  RN;  she  predeceased  him. 
He  died  at  his  son's  residence  in  Chepstow  29 
December  1893. 

[Proceedings  of  the  Inslituliun  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  cx\i, 
1894,  PP-  372-4I  Ronald  M.  Birsf. 


Yonge 

YONGE,  Sir  Walter,  third  baronet  (1653-1731), 
poUtician  and  friend  of  John  Locke  [q.v.],  was 
baptized  8  September  1653,  the  first  suniving 
son  of  Sir  Walter  Yonge,  MP,  of  Colyton,  Devon, 
and  his  wife  Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Davie 
of  Sandford,  Devon.  He  matriculated  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  in  1670.  His  background  was 
Presbyterian,  his  great-grandfather,  Walter  [q.v.], 
and  grandfather,  Sir  John,  having  sat  on  the  par- 
liamentarian side  in  the  ci\il  war.  Yonge's  father 
sat  in  Richard  Cromwell's  Parliament  and  at  the 
Restoration  was  active  for  religious  comprehen- 
sion. 

Yonge  first  stood  for  Parliament  at  Newport, 
Cornwall,  in  1 678,  but  soon  turned  to  the  family 
seat  of  Tloniton,  where  he  was  the  leading  pro- 
prietor. He  was  MP  for  that  town  in  eleven 
Parliaments  from  1679  to  1708,  and  once  for 
Ashburton  in  1689.  He  was  moderately  active  for 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
[q.v.],  in  the  Exclusion  Parliaments  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club.  To  dis- 
senters he  was  'sober',  to  'Tories  a  'fanatic'.  He 
withstood  the  intrusion  upon  the  Honiton  cor- 
poration bv  the  high  churchman  Sir  'Thomas 
Putt. 

Under  James  II  Yonge's  position  was  ambigu- 
ous. One  historian  places  him  with  the  revol- 
utionary' underground:  he  entertained  James 
Scott,  Duke  of  Monmouth  [q.v.],  in  1680,  was 
eyed  by  the  Rye  House  plotters  in  1683,  and 
briefly  arrested  in  1685.  But  another  historian 
calls  him  one  of  James  ITs  '\\  hig  collaborators': 
he  avoided  Monmouth's  rebellion,  distrained  on 
three  rebel  tenants,  and  in  1688  was  appointed  JP 
and  nominated  by  James's  electoral  agents. 
Yonge  was  sufficiently  tainted  to  have  to  fall  back 
on  his  brother-in-law's,  Richard  Duke's, 
borough  of  .\shburton.  However,  he  was  soon 
bus)  in  Parliament  demanding  redress  against  the 
agents  of  'poper>  and  slavery',  and  sat  on  the 
committee  for  the  Toleration  Act. 

John  Locke  called  his  west-country  friends 
'the  Row':  Edward  Clarke  of  Chipley  [q.v.]; 
Yonge,  who  built  a  new  house  at  Escott,  near  Col- 
yton, in  the  1 680s;  and  Richard  Duke  of  Otter- 
ton.  In  1 686  the  Yonges  and  Dukes  \  isited  Locke 
in  Holland.  Yonge  received  presentation  copies 
of  three  of  Locke's  publications.  In  the  1690s 
Yonge,  with  Clarke,  John  Freke,  and  John 
Somers  [q.v.],  was  part  of  Locke's  'College'  of 
parliamentary  ady  isers.  He  interested  himself  in 
fiscal,  banking,  and  trade  policy.  In  1694  he  yvas 
appointed  a  customs  commissioner,  a  post  he 
held  until  1701  and  again  from  17 14  onward.  He 
remained  loyal  to  Somers  and  the  junto  Whigs, 
although  in  1697  opposed  the  government  over 
wine  duties,  preferring  to  defend  the  yvest- 
country  textile  trade  with  Portugal.  He  became 
politically  inactive  in  the  new  centurv. 
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Yonge  was  depun  lieutenant  for  Devon  from 
1688  onward;  commissioner  for  assessment  for 
Devon,  1677-80  and  1689-90;  freeman  of  Lyme 
Regis  (1680)  and  Plymouth  (1696);  and  colonel 
of  militia  foot  from  about  1697.  He  married,  first, 
in  1677,  Gertrude,  daughter  of  William  Morice, 
Presbyterian  MP,  who  died  in  1679;  and  second, 
in  1 69 1,  Gwen,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Williams, 
baronet,  of  Penrhvn,  Cornwall,  by  whom  he  had 
one  son  and  three  daughters.  Yonge  died  17  July 
173 1 .  His  son,  Sir  \\  illiam  Yonge,  fourth  baronet 
[q.v.],  was  one  of  the  most  loyal  and  unpopular 
supporters  of  the  prime  minister.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole. 

[B.  D.  Henning,  The  House  of  Commons  i66o-i6go, 
1983.]  Mark  Goldif. 

YORK,  Thomas  of  (/;.  c.1220),  Franciscan  friar 
and  theologian.  [See  thomas  of  york.] 

YOUNG,  John  (1585-1654),  dean  of  Winches- 
ter, was  bom  in  Seaton,  Angus,  25  June  1585,  the 
sixth  of  eight  sons  and  the  eighth  of  twelve  chil- 
dren of  Sir  Peter  Young  [q.v.],  tutor  to  James  YI 
of  Scodand,  and  his  first  wife  Elizabeth  Gibb.  He 
attended  St  Andrews  University',  and  took  his 
MA  by  1 606,  when  he  was  incorporated  at  Cam- 
bridge and  elected  a  fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege. He  is  alleged  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
Scots  to  take  a  degree  at  Cambridge.  He  received 
his  BD  by  1611,  his  DD  by  161 3,  was  ordained 
priest  (1610),  and  for  a  time  was  tutor  to  Lord 
Wharton's  son. 

.As  son  of  the  king's  tutor  and  brother  of  Patrick 
Young  [q.v.j,  the  royal  librarian.  Young  enjoyed 
excellent  court  connections,  which  explains  his 
steady  preferment  after  1611.  He  was  created 
chancellor  of  Wells  Cathedral  (16 11)  by  Bishop 
James  .Montagu  [q.v.j,  and  probably  received  a 
canonr)  at  York  (161 3);  he  became  a  royal  chap- 
Iain,  and  in  161 5  dean  of  Winchester.  I  le  and  his 
heirs  were  granted  free  denization  (16 16),  and  he 
became  rector  of  Over  Wallop  in  I lampshire 
(1620).  As  dean  of  Winchester  he  was  an  active 
senant  of  James  I.  Between  161 6  and  1621  he 


made  repeated  visits  to  Scotland  on  royal  busi- 
ness, accompanying  the  king  in  161 7,  and  attend- 
ing the  general  assembly  in  Perth  (16 18)  in 
support  of  the  king's  'Five  Articles'  of  ceremonial 
reform.  Young's  Scottish  background,  Calvinist 
convictions,  and  diplomatic  skills  made  him  an 
ideal  emissary,  and  he  was  praised  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  St  Andrew  s,  among  others,  for  his  per- 
suasive performance. 

During  the  Synodof  Dort  (1618-19)  he  was  an 
important  intermediary  between  Samuel  Ward 
(d.  1643)  [q-\-]>  one  of  the  British  delegates,  and 
the  king,  whom  he  persuaded  to  moderate  the 
British  position  on  the  universality  of  divine 
grace.  In  1622  he  was  ordered  to  inteniew  the 
archbishop  of  Spalato,  a  convert  on  the  point  of 
returning  to  Rome,  and  letters  between  the  two 
sunive.  Though  Young  could  have  reasonably 
expected  a  bishopric,  he  was  repeatedly  passed 
over  and  in  1626  apparently  offered  ;(^i 5,000  for 
the  vacant  see  of  Winchester.  .Although  he 
remained  a  royal  chaplain  until  at  least  1644, 
Young  evidently  did  not  enjoy  the  same  regard 
from  Charles  I  or  Archbishop  William  Laud  [q.v.] 
as  he  had  from  James  I.  His  activities  as  dean  of 
Winchester  are  recorded  in  his  diary,  presened 
in  Winchester  Cathedral.  He  regularly  urged  the 
chapter  to  attend  prayers,  obsene  the  preaching 
rota,  and  practise  collegiality .  In  the  1630s,  in 
particular,  he  presided  over  a  fractious  chapter, 
divided  by  personal  and  some  ideological  conflict. 

In  about  1615  Young  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  Andrew  Bourman  of  Wells.  They  had  three 
sons  and  nvo  daughters,  all  of  whom  predeceased 
him  except  his  youngest  son,  John.  Young  took 
little  part  in  the  civil  war,  was  ejected  from  his 
deanery^  (1645),  and  retired  to  Over  Wallop, 
where  he  died  20  July  1654.  He  was  buried  in 
Exton.  I  lis  will,  dated  2  August  1652,  was  proved 
18  September  1654. 

(F.  R.  Goodman  (ed.).  The  Diaty  of  John  Youtig  STP, 
1928;  N.  I'ydckc, Anti-Calvinisls,  1987;  Calendar  of  Stale 
Papers  Domestic,  Richard  Neile,  M.  Ant.  De  Dnis  Arch- 
Bishop  of  Spalato,  1624.1  Kknnkth  Fincham 
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ZAHAROFF,  Sir  Basil  (1849-1936),  arms  mer- 
chant, banker,  and  philanthropist,  was  born 
Zacharias  Basilius  Zacharoff  in  Mughla,  Anato- 
lia, 6  October  1849,  the  only  son  and  eldest  of 
four  children  of  Basilius  Zacharoff  (formerly 
Zachariadis),  notary  and  commodity  dealer,  of 
Constantinople,  and  his  wife  Helena  Antonides. 
Little  is  known  of  his  formal  education.  Entrusted 
with  commissions  in  London,  he  there  (under  the 
name  GortzacofQ  married  Emily  Ann,  daughter 
of  John  Burrows,  a  Bristol  builder,  on  1 4  October 
1872.  Arrested  and  charged  with  embezzlement, 
he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  but  was  released  on 
his  own  recognizance  of  £100,  after  making  an 
offer  of  compensation.  I  le  fled  to  C\prus  without 
his  wife  and  set  up  as  a  storekeeper  and  contrac- 
tor. Although  he  was  operating  under  another 
name,  rumours  of  his  past  caught  up  with  him, 
and  he  escaped  to  America  in  the  early  1880s. 

Exposed  after  a  bigamous  marriage  in  New 
York  in  1885,  he  changed  his  name  to  its  final 
form  and  enlisted  with  Thorsten  Nordenfelt,  the 
London-based  Swedish  inventor  of  a  quick- 
firing  gun  and  an  unseaworthy  submarine.  In 
1888  he  engineered  a  merger  with  their  rival, 
(Sir)  Hiram  Maxim  [q.v.].  When  in  1897  the 
Vickers  steel  company  acquired  the  Maxim-Nor- 
denfelt  Guns  &  Ammunition  Co.,  as  well  as  the 
Naval  Construction  &  Armaments  Co.  of  Barrow, 
Zaharoff  was  retained  as  principal  overseas  agent. 
His  favoured  fiefs  were  Spain,  Russia,  and  South 
America.  I  le  had  for  sale  (on  commission)  the 
Nordenfelt  and  .Maxim  guns  in  their  various  ver- 
sions, the  I  lolland  submarine,  a  range  of  the  most 
powerful  naval  surface  ships,  the  Whitehead  tor- 
pedo, and,  later,  a  fighter  aircraft.  I  ie  settled  in 
Paris  in  style  and  took  French  citizenship  in  1908. 
1  le  was  a  major  shareholder  in  the  Banque  de 
France  and  in  S.  Japhet  &  Co.,  London. 

In  191 5  the  British  government  accepted  his 
offer  to  bully  neutral  Greece  into  joining  the 
Allies.  1  laving  succeeded  in  that,  he  undertook  to 
disengage    Turkey  from  Germany.   Under  the 


direction  of  David  Lloyd  George  (later  Earl 
Lloyd -George  of  Dwyfor)  he  negotiated  peace 
terms  with  the  Turkish  war  leader,  Enver  Pasha, 
in  Switzerland.  In  1920,  with  Lloyd  George's 
complicity,  he  encouraged  the  Greeks  in  their 
dream  of  empire  in  Asia  .Minor  at  Turkey's 
expense.  It  was  his  role  in  this  disastrous  ad\en- 
ture  which  first  earned  him  his  sinister  reputation 
and  the  description  'merchant  of  death'. 

His  philanthropy  as  much  as  his  fortune  was 
the  subject  of  speculation.  A  lasting  and  original 
contribution  was  the  foundation  of  chairs  of  avia- 
tion at  the  University  of  Paris  (1909)  and  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  in 
London  (1919);  he  also  established  the  .Marshal 
Foch  chair  of  French  literature  at  Oxford.  For  his 
wartime  senices  he  was  rewarded  with  the  GBE 
in  .March  19 18  and  the  GCB  in  the  following 
Januarv.  He  received  also  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  and  a  honorarv  DCL  from 
Oxford. 

1  le  was  a  man  of  commanding  presence  and 
curious  contrasts.  Guileful  and  ruthless,  he  was  a 
generous  and  steadfast  friend.  His  extravagance 
and  ostentation  were  balanced  by  a  natural  dig- 
nity and  resene. 

On  22  September  1924,  he  regularized  a  long- 
time liaison  by  marrving  the  recently  widowed 
Duchess  of  .Marchena,  created  Duchess  of  \'illa- 
franca  de  los  Caballeros  in  her  own  right.  On  her 
death,  25  Februarv  1926,  he  adopted  her  rsvo 
married  daughters.  He  had  no  children  of  his 
own.  Zaharoff  died  27  November  1936  in  Monte 
Carlo. 

I  Anthony  .^llfrey,  Man  of  Arms:  the  Life  and  Legend  of  Sir 
Basil  Zaliarojf,  1989;  Bank  of  Kngland  ledgers;  VVilliam 
Shaw  papers,  Columbia  Lniversit);  Lloyd  George 
papers.  Mouse  of  Lords  Record  Office;  Vickers 
archi\es,  Cambridge  Lniversit>  Librarv;  private 
information.]  Antho.w  Allfrf.y 

ZOZIMUS  (t. 1 794- 1 846),  balladeer  and  street 
entertainer.  [See  .moras,  Michael.] 
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Note:  many  entrants  have  been  placed  in  more  than  one  category 


Authors,  Scholars,  Librarians 

Abendana,  Isaac 

d. 

1699 

Abendana,  Jacob 

f.1630- 

1685 

Ackerley,  Joe  Randolph 

1896- 

1967 

Adam  of  Balsham  or  Adam  de 

Pano  Ponte 

c.iios-c. 

1170 

Andrew  of  St  Victor 

f.IIIO- 

1175 

Arbuthnot,  Harriett 

1793- 

1834 

Armitage,  Ella  Sophia 

I84I- 

1 93 1 

Artis,  Edmund  "^lyrell 

1789- 

1847 

Ballinger,  Sir  John 

1860- 

1933 

Barclay,  James 

fl- 

1774 

Barker,  Jane 

I652-I 

727? 

Barnard,  Sir  Frederick  Augusta 

1743- 

1830 

Barron,  (Arthur)  Oswald 

1868- 

'939 

Beeton,  Isabella  Mar)' 

1836- 

1865 

Besterman,  Theodore  Deodatus 

Nathaniel 

1904- 

1976 

Black,  Clementina  Maria 

1853- 

1922 

Boase,  Erederic 

1843- 

1916 

Bodley,  John  Edw  ard  Courtenay 

1853- 

1925 

Bozon,  Nicholas 

fl- 

1300 

Bramah,  Ernest 

1868- 

1942 

Browne,  Frances 

I8I6- 

1879 

BuUen,  Frank  Thomas 

1857- 

i9«5 

Burnett,  Frances  Eliza  Hodgson 

1849- 

1924 

Burrows,  Ronald  Montagu 

1867- 

1920 

Byng,  John,  5th  Viscount 

Torrington 

1743- 

1813 

Clanvow,  Sir  John 

f.1341- 

1391 

Clark,  Esther 

I7I6- 

J  794 

Collier,  Jane 

1710-1754.  5 

Collier,  Mary 

i688-r. 

1762 

Cornford,  (Rupert)  John 

1915- 

1936 

Creevey,  Thomas 

1768- 

1838 

Cregeen,  Archibald 

1774- 

1 841 

Cristall,  Anne  Batten 

b. 

1769 

Crowley,  Edward  Alexander 

('Aleister') 

1875- 

1947 

David,  Sir  Percival  Victor  David 

Ezekiel 

1892- 

1964 

Dawson,  Charles 

1864- 

1916 

Dawson,  (I  lenrv )  Christopher 

1889- 

1970 

Diaper,  William 

1685- 

1717 

Dixon,  Sarah 

1672- 

1765 

Dolben,  Digby  Augustus  Stewart 

Mackworth 

1848- 

1867 

Douglas,  Keith  Castellain 

1920- 

1944 

Dowson,  Ernest  Christopher 

1867- 

1900 

Drake,  Judith 

fl. 

1696 

Duff,  Edward  Gordon 

1863- 

1924 

Dunne,  John  William 

1875- 

1949 

Dyson,  Humfrey 

d. 

1633 

Egerton,  Sarah  Fyge 

1670- 

1723 

Emden,  Alfred  Brotherston 

1888- 

1979 

P'enwick,  Eliza 

d.  1840 

P'iennes,  Celia 

I 662-1 74 I 

Urbank,  (Arthur  Annesley)   , 

Ronald 

1886-1926 

Forbes,  George  Hay 

1821-1875 

F'reeman,  Richard  Austin 

I 862-1 943 

Freeth,  John 

1731-1808 

P'r>-,  Thomas 

1717/ 18-1772 

Garrod,  Dorothy  Anne  Elizabeth 

1892-1968 

Glen,  William 

1778-1849 

Gloag,  William  Murray 

1865-1934 

Gordon,  Alexander 

1841-1931 

Gore-Booth,  Eva  Selina 

1870-1926 

Gosse,  Philip  Henn.  George 

1879-1959 

Gough,  Richard 

1635-1723 

Gow,  Andrew  Sydenham  Farrar 

1886-1978 

Gruffy  dd,  William  John 

1881-1954 

Gurney,  Ivor  Bertie 

1890-1937 

Ilammerton,  Sir  John  Alexander 

1871-1949 

I  lavell,  Ernest  Binfield 

1861-1934 

Hawkins,  Laetitia-Matilda 

1759-1835 

I  lays,  Mar>' 

I 760-1 843 

I  lenry  of  Avranches 

d.  1262  3 

Mickey,  William 

1 749-1 830? 

Hoby,  Lady  Margaret 

1571-1633 

I  loltby,  Winifred 

1898-1935 

I  lopkins,  Gerard  Manley 

1 844- 1 889 

1  lornung,  Ernest  W  illiam 

1866-1921 

Howard,  Louise  Ernestine,  Lady 

I 880-1 969 

Isaac  of  Norwich 

r.i  170-1235  6 

Jane,  (John)  Frederick  (Thomas) 

1865-1916 

Jebb,  Richard 

1874-1953 

Jenkins,  Claude 

1877-1959 

Jones,  Man, 

1707-1778 

Jones,  Thomas  Gwynn 

1871-1949 

Josselin,  Ralph 

1617-1683 

Jourdain,  (Emilv)  Margaret 

1876-1951 

Kelly,  Isabella  ' 

r.1759-1857 

Kelsall,  Charles 

1782-1857 

Keyes,  Sidney  Arthur  Kilworth 

1922-1943 

Kilvert,  (Robert)  Francis 

1 840- 1 879 

Knox,  (Alfred)  Dillw\n 

I 884-1 943 

Lanier,  Emilia 

I 569-1 645 

Le  Queux,  William  Tufnell 

1864-1927 

Le  Squyer,  Scipio 

1579-1659 

Leverson,  Ada  Esther 

1862-1933 

Lewis,  Alun 

1915-1944 

Lewis,  (Dominic)  Bevan 

(Wyndham) 

1891-1969 

Lister,  Anne 

1791-1840 

Lodwick,  LodowAck,  or  Lodew\-x, 

Francis 

1619-1694 

Lofting,  Hugh  John 

1886-1947 

Losh,  James 

1763-1833 
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Lunn,  Hugh  Kingsmill  ('Hugh 

Kingsmill') 
Macdonell,  Archibald  Gordon 
Machen,  Arthur  Llewelyn  Jones- 
Mackintosh,  Elizabeth  ('Josephine 

Tey'  and  'Gordon  Daviot') 
Maclaren-Ross,  James  ('Julian') 
Macmillan,  W  illiam  Miller 
Masson,  Charles 
Minns,  Sir  Ellis  Hovell 
Molesworth,  Mar>  Louisa 
Morley,  Iris 
Morrice,  Roger 
Mortimer,  John  Robert 
Oldman,  Cecil  Bernard 
Owen,  Wilfred  Edward  Salter 
Pares,  Richard 
Parr\-\V'illiams,  Sir  Thomas 

Herbert 
Pearson,  (Edward)  Hesketh 

(Gibbons) 
Peter  of  Cornwall 
Plath,  Sylvia 

Powell,  Lawrenceson  Fitzroy 
Prior,  Arthur  Norman 
Purney,  Thomas 

Radcliffe,  Mar}-  Ann  c. 

Radclyffe-Hall,  Marguerite 

Antonia  ('Radclyffe  Hall') 
Ramsey,  Frank  Plumpton 
Richard  of  Haldingham 
Riddell,  Maria  Woodley 
Robins,  Elizabeth 
Rolfe,  Frederick  William 
Roos,  Sir  Richard 
Rosenberg,  Isaac 
Ross,  Robert  Baldwin 
Roth,  Cecil 
Sabatini,  Rafael 

Sah,  Henr)  Shakespear  Stephens 
Scott,  Geoffrey 
Sheppard,  Sir  John  Tressider 
Sims,  George  Robert 
Sinclair,  Mary  Amelia  St  Clair 

('May') 
Smith,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Frederick  Winston 

Furneaux,  2nd  Earl  of 

Birkenhead 
Smith,  John  Frederick 
Sorlcy,  Charles  1  lamilton 
Sparkc,  Michael 
Stoker,  Abraham  ('Bram') 
Stormonth,  James 
Sumner,  ((Jeorge)  I  leyAvood 

(Maunoir) 
Swan,  John 

Symons,  Alphcmse  James  Albert 
Taylor,  I  iarriet  I  lardy 
Taylor,  William  Ernest 
'I*hom,  Alexander 


1889-1 

949 

1895-1 

941 

I863-] 

947 

I896-] 

952 

I9I2-] 

964 

I885-] 

974 

I800-] 

853 

1874-" 

953 

1839-1 

921 

I9IO-] 

953 

r.  1 628- J 

702 

I825-] 

911 

1894-1 

969 

1893- 

918 

I902-] 

958 

1887- 

975 

1887- 

964 

c.  1 1 40- 

221 

1932- 

963 

I88I- 

975 

I9I4- 

969 

1695- 

730 

I  ■j4(>-post 

810 

1880- 

943 

1903- 

930 

fl.  1260- 

278 

1772- 

808 

1862- 

952 

1860- 

913 

C.1410- 

482 

1890- 

918 

1869- 

918 

1899- 

970 

1875- 

950 

1851- 

939 

1884- 

929 

1881- 

[968 

1847- 

922 

1863- 

946 

1776- 

[806 

1907- 

975 

1804/5- 

890 

1895- 

1915 

f.1588- 

653 

1847- 

912 

1824- 

[882 

1H53- 

940 

1605- 

671 

1900- 

94' 

1807- 

858 

185^)- 

927 

1894- 

985 

Thompson,  Flora  Jane 
Thomson,  David 
Thornton,  Alice 
Tozer,  Henry  Fanshawe 
Traherne,  Thomas 
Turner,  Sir  Ralph  Lilley 
Valera,  Cipriano  de 
Waismann,  Friedrich 
Watts,  Susanna 
Welch,  (Maurice)  Denton 
Werner,  Alice 
White,  Terence  Hanbury 
Williams,  (Owen)  Alfred 
Wood,  John  Turtle 
Woodforde,  James 
Wordsworth,  Dorothy 
Wren,  Percival  Christopher 
Wright,  Mehetabel  Wesley 

The  World  of  Politics,  Trade 
Unions 

Alford,  Edward 

Alford,  Francis 

Allen,  Francis 

Alured,  John 

Andrewes,  Thomas 

Andrews,  John  Miller 

Applegarth,  Robert 

Audley,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Gloucester 

Badlesmere,  Bartholomew 

Barber,  John 

Barne,  Sir  George 

Beaumont,  Sir  Henry 

Bennet,  Henr\'  Grey 

Beresford,  William  Marcus 

Joseph 
Billing,  Noel  Pemberton 
Black,  Clementina  Maria 
Blackwell,  John 
Bonham,  Francis  Robert 
Boteler,  William 
Bowyer,  Robert 
Bovle,  Constance  Antonina 

('Nina') 
Braddock,  Elizabeth  Margaret 

('Bessie') 
Bridgeman,  William  Clive,  ist 

Viscount 
Brooke,  I  lenry,  Baron  Brooke  of 

Cumnor 
Browne,  John 
Burgh,  Ulickjohn  dc,  ist 

Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
Calvert,  Cecil,  2nd  Baron 

Baltimore 
C^arlcton,  (Jeorge 
(k'cil,  William,  \  iscount 

Cranborne  and  2nd  Earl  of 

Salisbur) 
(^hidlcv,  Samuel 


1876- 

1947 

191  2- 

1970 

1626- 

1707 

1829- 

I9I6 

1637?- 

1674 

1888- 

1983 

f.i532-c.i6o6 

1896- 

1959 

1768- 

1842 

1915- 

1948 

1859- 

1935 

1906- 

1964 

1877- 

1930 

1821- 

1890 

1740- 

1803 

1771- 

1855 

1875- 

1 941 

1697- 

1750 

^.1565-^. 

I63I 

^••1530- 

1592 

^•1583- 

1658 

1607- 

1 65 1 

d. 

1659 

1871- 

1956 

1834- 

1924 

f.1291- 

1347 

r.1275- 

1322 

1675- 

I74I 

(■.1500- 

1558 

(■.1280- 

1340 

^ni- 

1836 

1798- 

1883 

1881- 

1948 

1853- 

1922 

1624- 

1 70 1 

1785- 

1863 

fl.  1640- 

1660 

r.1560- 

I62I 

1865- 

1943 

1899- 

1970 

1864- 

1935 

1903- 

1984 

C1608- 

I69I 

1802- 

1874 

1 606- 

1675 

1529- 

1590 

1591- 

1668 

1  f)  I  (l-C. 

1672 
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Churchill,  Jeanette  ('Jennie'), 

Lowther,  Sir  John 

1582- 

637 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill 

1854- 

[921 

Lowther,  Sir  John 

1643- 

706 

Churchill,  Randolph  Frederick 

Ludlow,  John  Malcolm  Forbes 

1821- 

[911 

Edward  Spencer- 

191 1- 

1968 

Lytton,  Lady  Constance 

Clarke,  Edward 

1649/51- 

[710 

Georgina 

1869- 

[923 

Cocks,  Sir  Richard 

^■.1659- 

1726 

MacBride,  John 

1868- 

[916 

Connolly,  James 

1868- 

[916 

Mackenzie,  James  Stuart 

1719- 

[800 

Courtney,  Dame  Kathleen 

Mackworth,  Humphrey 

1603- 

1654 

D'Olier 

1878- 

974 

Maclean,  John 

1879- 

[923 

Creevey,  Thomas 

1768- 

838 

Mansel,  Sir  Thomas,  ist  Baron 

Curwen,John  Christian 

'75^>- 

828 

Mansel  of  Margam 

1667- 

1723 

Damorv'  or  Amor\,  Sir  Roger 

d. 

322 

Markham,  Sir  John 

aiite  i486- 

1559 

Davison,  Emily  VVilding 

1872- 

913 

Marks,  George  Croydon,  i  st 

Dering,  Sir  Edward 

1625- 

684 

Baron 

1858- 

1938 

Despard,  Charlotte 

1844- 

939 

Merceron,  Joseph 

f.1764- 

1839 

Dillwjn,  (Elizabeth)  Amy 

1845- 

935 

Moore,  John 

^•1599- 

1650 

Doherty,John 

f.1798- 

854 

More,  Sir  W  illiam 

1520- 

[600 

Duncombe,  Sir  John 

1622- 

687 

Morel,  Edmund  Dene 

1873- 

1924 

Earbery,  Matthias 

1690- 

740 

Morice,  James 

1539- 

'597 

Elliot,  Sir  George 

1814- 

893 

Murray,  Alexander  William 

Ellis,  Thomas  Edward 

1859- 

899 

Charles  Oliphant,  Baron 

Elsynge  or  Elsyng,  1  lenry 

1577- 

635 

Murray  of  Elibank 

1870- 

920 

Erie,  Sir  Walter 

1586- 

665 

Musgrave,  Sir  \\  illiam 

c.  1 506- 

544 

Evelyn,  Sir  John 

1591- 

664 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai 

1825- 

[917 

Evelyn,  Sir  John 

1601- 

685 

Neile,  Sir  Paul 

1613-16 

^5  6 

Fitzjohn,  Sir  John 

c.  1 240- 

275 

Noell,  Sir  Martin 

1614- 

[665 

Fitzthomas,  Ihomas 

d.c. 

276 

Norton,  Sir  Gregon 

^1603- 

.652 

Garway  or  Garraway,  William 

I6I7- 

701 

Pankhurst,  (Estelle)  Sylvia 

1882- 

960 

Goddard,  Guybon  or  Guibon 

16 12- 

671 

Pearse,  Patrick  1  lenn,' 

1879- 

[916 

Gonne,  Maud  Edith 

1866- 

953 

Pelhani,  Peregrine 

1602- 

1650 

Gordon,  James  Edward 

1788?- 

864 

Peter  de  Montforl 

(•.1205- 

265 

Gore-Booth,  Constance, 

Pethick- Lawrence,  Emmeline, 

Countess  Markievicz 

1868- 

927 

Lady 

1867- 

954 

Gore-Booth,  Eva  Selina 

1870- 

926 

Petty,  Maximilian 

1617- 

1662 

Gould,  Sir  Nathaniel 

1661- 

728 

Peyton,  Sir  Robert 

'"•i^>33- 

[689 

Grosvenor,  Sir  Richard 

IS84- 

645 

Phillips,  Marion 

1881- 

932 

Gurney,  Samuel 

1816- 

882 

Piatt,  John 

1817- 

[872 

Gwynne,  Sir  Rowland 

r.1658- 

726 

Potter,  \  intent 

1614- 

661 

Hamo  of  Mythe  or  I  lamo  de 

Pye,  Sir  Robert 

1585- 

662 

Hethe 

C-.I275- 

352 

P>  ne,  John 

1600- 

678 

Hannington,  Walter 

1896- 

966 

Rendel,  Stuart,  Baron 

1834- 

913 

I  lav'ward  or  1  leward.  Sir 

Robinson,  Sir  John 

1615- 

[680 

Rowland 

C.1520- 

593 

Rogers,  Frederick 

1846- 

915 

Mebdon,  Sir  John 

1612- 

670 

Russell,  George  \\  illiam  Erskine 

1853- 

1919 

Herbert,  Aubrey  Nigel  Henry 

Schnadhorst,  Francis 

1840- 

900 

Molyneux 

1880- 

923 

Scott,  Thomas 

1566?- 

635 

Heme,  Sir  Joseph 

1639- 

699 

Sharp,  Evelyn 

1869- 

955 

Hobhouse,  Sir  Charles  Edward 

Sherland,  Christopher 

1594- 

632 

1  lenry 

1862-1 

941 

Simms,  Robert 

1761- 

843 

Holland,  Sir  John 

1603- 

701 

Simms,  William 

1763- 

843 

Holland,  Sir  Robert 

f.1283-] 

328 

Squibb,  Arthur 

d. 

680 

Hotham,  Sir  Richard 

1722-] 

799 

Stew  art,  James,  of  the  Glen 

Jackson,  Joseph  Devonsher 

1783-1 

857 

(Seumas  a'ghlinne) 

c.  1 700- 

752 

Jessop,  William 

1603-] 

675 

Strachey,  Rachel  Conn  ('Ray') 

1887- 

940 

Kennett,  Brackley 

<r.i7i3-] 

782 

Strangways,  Giles 

1615- 

675 

Kinloch,  George 

1775- 

833 

Strode,  Sir  William 

1562- 

637 

KnvAet,  Sir  Llenrv' 

1537?-! 

598 

Stuart,  James 

1843- 

913 

Larkin,  James 

I 876-] 

947 

Swanwick,  Helena  Maria  Lucy 

1864- 

939 

Lehmann,  Rudolph  Chambers 

1856-] 

929 

Thornton,  Abraham 

^"■1793- 

860 

Love,  William 

f.  1 620- J 

689 

Throckmorton,  Sir  George 

ante  1489- 

552 

Loveless,  George 

1797-] 

874 

Trapnel,  Anna 

fl.  1642- 

660 
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Warr,  John 

#, 

649 

Jessop,  William 

I 603- I 

Wharton,  Goodwin 

1653-1 

704 

John  of  Fordham 

f.1340-1 

WTiitaker,  Lawrence 

f- 1 579- J 

654 

Langley,  Sir  Geoffrey 

f.  1 200-1 

Willys,  Sir  Richard 

f.1615-] 

690 

Le  Squyer,  Scipio 

1 579-1 

Yonge,  Sir  Walter 

1653-) 

731 

Light,  Francis 

Llewelyn  Davies,  Margaret 

1740-1 

Public  and  Social  Senice, 

Caroline 

1861-1 

Diplomats,  Administrators 

Ludlow,  John  Malcolm  Forbes 

1821-1 

of  Ov  erseas  Territories, 

Luke  de  Tany 

d.  I 

Civil  Administrators,  Social 

Mackworth,  Humphrey 

I 603- I 

W'orkers,  Philanthropists 

Maclean,  George 

1801-1 

Aglen,  Sir  Francis  Arthur 

1869- 

932 

Macpherson,  Sir  John  Stuart 

I 898- I 

Anderson,  Dame  Adelaide  Mar> 

1863- 

936 

Mern,-,  Anthony 

1756-1 

Baker,  Robert 

1803-1 

880 

More,  Sir  William 

1520-1 

Beecroft,  John 

i79c^ 

854 

xMusgrave,  Sir  William 

f.  1 506-1 

Bishop,  George 

d. 

668 

Mynne,  George 

fl.  1614-1 

Blackwell,John 

1624- 

701 

Noell,  Sir  Martin 

1614-1 

Bowyer,  Robert 

r.1560- 

621 

Orme,  Eliza 

1 848-1 

Bradstreet,  Simon 

1603- 

697 

Otho  de  Grandson,  Sir 

r.  1 238-1 

Brooke,  Sir  Charles  Vyner 

1874- 

963 

Peter  de  Montfort 

f.  1 205-1 

Brooke,  Henr>  William 

1772?- 

842 

Prophete,  John 

f.1350-1 

Brow  ne,  John 

r.i6o8- 

691 

Pye,  Edith  Mar>- 

1 876-1 

Bubwith,  Nicholas 

^•1355- 

424 

P\e,  Sir  Robert 

1585-1 

Calvert,  Cecil,  2nd  Baron 

Rawnsley,  Hardwicke  Drummond 

1851-1 

Baltimore 

1606- 

675 

Reid,  Elisabeth  Jesser 

1 789-1 

Catchpool,  (Egerton)  St  John 

Rigby,  Christopher  Palmer 

1820-1 

(Pettifor) 

1890- 

971 

Rogers,  Frederick 

I 846-1 

Cawarden,  Sir  Thomas 

ante  1514- 

559 

Sanger,  Sophy 

1881-1 

Coffey,  Aeneas 

c.  1 780- 

852 

Scrope,  Emanuel,  nth  Baron 

Courtnev,  Dame  Kathleen 

Scrope  and  Earl  of  Sunderland 

1 584-1 

D'Olier 

1878- 

974 

Shaw ,  Sir  John 

r.1615-1 

Coxe,  Daniel 

1640- 

730 

Siward,  Sir  Richard 

d.  I 

Crowe,  Sir  Sackville 

1600- 

683 

Smith,  Sir  William  Alexander 

1854-1 

Deane,  Richard 

fl.  1647- 

696 

Somerset,  Charles  Henry 

1767-1 

Dering,  Sir  Edward 

1625- 

684 

Sumner,  Mar\^  Elizabeth 

1828-1 

Douglas,  Sir  James 

1803- 

877 

Sutton,  Sir  Robert 

i67i?-i 

Duncombe,  Sir  John 

1622- 

[687 

Thoroughgood  or  Thorowgood, 

Dunlop,  William 

1792- 

1848 

Sir  John 

^■1595-1 

Edward  of  Westminster 

d. 

[265 

Twining,  Louisa 

1820-1 

Elias  of  Dereham 

d. 

t245 

Whitelegge,  Sir  (Benjamin) 

Elsjnge  or  Elsyng,  Henry 

1577- 

1635 

Arthur 

1852-1 

Faithfull,  Emily 

1835- 

[895 

Witherings,  Thomas 

i-.i  596-1 

Fitzgeoffrey,  John 

f.I206- 

■258 

Frost,  Gualter  or  Walter 

1628- 

■  652 

Music 

Geoffrey  de  Geneville  or  Joinville 

d. 

1314 

Bach,  Johann  Christian 

1735-1 

Godolphin,  Sir  Francis 

^•1534- 

[608 

Bedyngham,  John 

I422?-I459 

Goodricke,  Sir  John 

1708- 

789 

Benet,  John 

//■  '415-1 

I  laines,  Stafford  Bettesworth 

f.1801- 

860 

Blom,  Eric  Walter 

1 888- 1 

I  lathaway.  Dame  Sibyl  Mary 

1884- 

974 

Brown  or  Browne,  John 

fl.  I 480- I 

I  lebdon,  Sir  John 

I6I2- 

670 

Car\er,  Robert                            c. 

i490-/»w7  I 

I  lenrv  de  Brav                            ante  1 248-f. 

'313 

Cavendish,  Michael 

'■•I  565-1 

Henn  de  Wakefield 

^•1335- 

1395 

Clementi,  Muzio 

1752-1 

Herbert,  Aubrey  Nigel  Henry 

(iurney,  Ivor  Bertie 

1890-1 

Molyncux 

1880- 

[923 

Hislop,  Joseph  Dewar 

1 884-1 

Hcric,  William 

d.  I 

589? 

I  loffnung,  Cierard 

1925-1 

I  Ier\'c>  of  Boreham 

f.1228- 

277 

1  lunt,  1  lenrv  Cieorge  Bonavia- 

1847-1 

1  levrick,  Elizabeth 

1769- 

.831 

Lambe,  Walter 

.//.  1476-1 

1  lumphr>s,  Sir  Francis  1  lenr> 

1879- 

971 

Leslie,  1  lenr\'  1  )a\  id 

1822-1 

1  lutchinson,  Richard 

1597- 

670 

Ludford,  Nicholas 

f.  1 490- 1 

Jcnk-s,  (Clarence)  Wilfred 

i90<>- 

973 

Plummer  or  Plomcr,  John 

f.i4io?-i 

Jcrmyn,  Sir  Thomas 

1573- 

645 

Robcrton,  Sir  I  high  Stevenson 

1874-1 
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Shore,  John 

Tauber,  Richard 

Tosti,  Sir  (Francesco)  Paolo 

Drama,  Cinema,  Dance 

Colman,  Ronald  Charles 
Cons,  Emma 

Hay,  William  'I'homson  ('Will') 
Home,  (Charles)  Kenneth 
Jennings,  (Frank)  Humphrey 

(Sinkler) 
Karno,  Fred 
Kimber,  William 
Langtry,  Emilie  Charlotte 

('Lillie') 
Laughton,  Charles 
Laurel,  Stan 
Lynn,  Ralph  Clifford 
Maskelyne,  John  Nevil 
Moran,  Michael  ('Zozimus') 
Pavlova,  Anna 
Pearson,  (Edward)  Hesketh 

(Gibbons) 
Price,  Dennis 
Robins,  Elizabeth 
Thornton,  I  ienrv 
Vale,  Samuel 
Wontner,  Arthur 

Art,  Design,  Art  Collectors, 
Art  Patrons,  Photography 

Alexis  Master,  I'he 

Anthony,  (Henry)  Mark 

Arendrup,  Edith 

Atkins,  Anna 

Barnard,  John 

Baxter,  George 

Benson,  William  Arthur  Smith 

Bomberg,  David 

Bullock,  George 

Burdett,  Peter  Perez 

Carrington,  Dora  de  Houghton 

Cheyney,  Edward 

Constable,  William 

Curzon,  Nathaniel,  i  st  Baron 

Scarsdale 
Dadd,  Richard 
David,  Sir  Percival  Victor  David 

Ezekiel 
De  Lamerie,  Paul  Jacques 
Delamotte,  Philip  I  lenry 
Dingley,  Robert 
Dresser,  Christopher 
Evesham,  Epiphanius 
Eworth,  Hans 
Fairbank,  Alfred  John 
Fenton,  Roger 
Frampton,  (George  Vernon) 

Meredith 
Frith,  Francis 
Gilman,  Harold  John  Wilde 


r.1662-] 

752 

I89I-] 

948 

1 846-] 

916 

I89I-] 

958 

I838-] 

912 

I 888-] 

949 

1907-] 

969 

1907-] 

950 

1 866-] 

941 

1872-] 

961 

1853-1 

929 

1 899-] 

962 

1890-] 

965 

1882-] 

962 

1839- 

917 

f.1794-] 

846 

1881-] 

931 

1887- 

964 

1915- 

973 

1862- 

952 

1750- 

818 

f.1797- 

848 

1875- 

960 

fl- 

125 

1817- 

886 

1846- 

934 

1799- 

1871 

1709- 

784 

1804- 

[867 

1854- 

[924 

1890- 

'957 

1782/3- 

[818 

^••1734- 

'793 

1893- 

[932 

180^- 

[884 

1783- 

[861 

1726- 

[804 

1817- 

1886 

1892- 

[964 

1688- 

•751 

1821- 

1889 

1710- 

1781 

1834- 

1904 

1570-f. 

1634 

ft-  1540- 

1573 

1895- 

1982 

1819- 

1869 

1894- 

1984 

1822- 

1898 

1876- 

1919 

Gimson,  Ernest  William 

Harris,  John 

Havell,  Ernest  Binfield 

Hepplewhite,  George 

Floare,  Henr) 

Hoffnung,  Gerard 

Holford,  Robert  Stayner 

Hoppe,  Emil  Otto 

Home,  Herbert  Percy 

Hugo  of  Bur\  St  Edmunds 

Jane,  (John)  Frederick  (Thomas) 

John,  Gwendolen  Mar\ 

Jourdain,  (Emily)  Margaret 

Kempe,  Charles  Eamer 

Kitchin,  Thomas 

Laidler,  (Gavin)  Graham  ('Pont') 

Landor,  (Arnold)  Henry  (Savage) 

Larkin,  W  illiam 

Mackmurdo,  Arthur  Heygate 

Magniac,  Hollingworth 

Methuen,  Paul  Ayshford,  4th 

Baron 
Morris,  Sir  Cedric  Lockwood 
xMorris,  Mar\  ('May') 
Munro  of  Novar,  Hugh  Andrew 

Johnstone 
Nicholson,  (Rosa)  Winifred 
Orme,  Edward 
Page,  Sir  Gregory 
Pankhurst,  (Estelle)  Sylvia 
Rosenberg,  Isaac 
Ross,  Robert  Baldwin 
Rushout,  John,  2nd  Baron 

Northwick 
Siddal,  Elizabeth  Eleanor 
Siferwas,  John 
Sisley,  Alfred 
Snell,  Charles 

Stanley,  Simon  Carl  ('Charles') 
Stanton,  William 
Stillman  or  Spartali,  Marie 
Storr,  Paul 
Sumner,  (George)  Heywood 

(Maunoir) 
Teerlinc,  Levina 
Treswell,  Ralph 
Wade,  George  Edward 
Wallis,  Flenry 
Welch,  (Maurice)  Denton 
Wickes,  George 
William  de  Brailes 
Wilson,  George  Washington 

Social  Sciences,  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  Economics, 
Psychology 

Barton,  John 
Bosanquet,  Helen 
Butler,  (Christina)  Violet 
Durham,  (Mar\)  Edith 
I  lodgskin,  Thomas 
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919 

I79I-1 
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I86I-1 

934 

d.  ] 
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I705-] 

785 

1925-1 
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1808-1 

892 

I878-] 

972 

1 864-] 

916 

fl.i 

130 

I865-] 

916 

1876- 

939 

1876- 

951 

1837- 

907 

I7I9- 

784 

1908- 

940 

1867- 

924 

r.1580- 

619 

I85I- 

942 

1786- 

867 

1886- 

974 

1889- 

982 

1862- 

'938 

f.1797- 

[864 

1893- 

[981 

1775- 

[848 

1689- 

'775 

1882- 

i960 

1890- 

[918 

1869- 

1918 

1769- 

'859 

1829- 

1862 

fl. 

1400 

1839- 

1899 

1667- 

1733 

1703- 

1761 

1639- 

1705 

1843- 

1927 

1770- 

1844 

1853- 

1940 

1510/20.'- 

1576 

r.1540-161 

6/17 

1853- 

1933 

1830- 

1916 

I9I5- 

1948 

1698- 

1 761 

.//.  I23(^ 

1260 

1823- 

1893 

I789-I852 

I860-I925 

I884-I982 

I 863-1 944 
1787-1869 
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Mackmurdo,  Arthur  Heygate                i 

851-1 

942 

Spiers,  W alter  Lewis 

1 848- 1 

Malinowski,  Bronislaw  Kasper              i 

884-1 

942 

Stanton,  W  illiam 

1639-1 

Radcliffe- Brown,  Alfred  Reginald        i 

881-1 

955 

Stark,  William 

1770-1 

Rivers,  \\  illiam  Halse  Rivers                 i 

864-1 

922 

Steers,  Thomas 

CI 670-1 

Smith,  Edwin  W'iUiams                         i 

876-] 

957 

Teulon,  Samuel  Sanders 

1812-1 

Solly,  Henry                                         ] 

813-1 

903 

Townesend,  William 

d.  I 

Taylor,  Harriet  Hardy                          ] 

807- 1 

858 

Townsend,  Charles  Harrison 
Turner,  Richard 

1851-1 
f.  1 798-1 

Architecture,  Building 

V'ertue,  William 

f.  1 465- 1 

Alexander  the  Mason                       ft.  \ 

235-1 

257 

Wardell,  William  Wilkinson 

1823-1 

Anderson,  Sir  Robert  Rowand             ] 

834-1 

921 

Wastell,  John 

fl.  1485-r.i 

Baldwin,  Thomas                                   ] 

750-1 

820 

W  ebster,  George 

1797-1 

Bell,  Henry                                           ] 

647-1 

711 

William  the  Englishman 

fl.i 

Bernard,  Oliver  Percy                            ] 

881-] 

939 

Witney,  Thomas 

fl.  1 292-1 

Bolton,  Arthur  Thomas                        i 

864-1 

945 

W  right,  Stephen 

d.  I 

Cameron,  Charles                               i 

743-'-i 

812 

Wyatt,  Lewis  William 

1777-1 

Chantrell,  Robert  Dennis 

793- 

872 

Wyatt,  Samuel 

1737-1 

Chute,  John                                            ] 

701- 

776 

Wynford,  William 

fl.  I 360-1 

Edward  of  Westminster 

d. 

265 

Elias  of  Dereham 

d. 

245 

Education 

Emberton,  Joseph 

889- 

956 

Br\'ant,  Sophie 

1850-1 

Fitch,  Sir  Ihomas 

637- 

688 

Burrows,  Ronald  Montagu 

1867-1 

Foulston,  John 

772- 

842 

Buss,  Frances  Mary 

1827-1 

Fowler,  Charles 

792- 

867 

Hubback,  Eva  Marian 

1 886-1 

Gimson,  Ernest  William 

864- 

919 

Hughes,  Elizabeth  Phillipps 

1851-1 

Goodridge,  Henry  Edmund 

797- 

864 

Johnson,  Bertha  Jane 

1 846-1 

Green,  Benjamin 

813- 

858 

Judde,  Sir  Andrew 

CI  492- 1 

Green,  John 

787- 

852 

Keenan,  Sir  Patrick  Joseph 

1826-1 

Greenway,  PVancis  Howard 

777- 

837 

Konig,  Karl 

1 902-1 

Grumbold,  Robert 

639- 

720 

Lynam,  Charles  Cotterill 

1858-1 

Haycock,  Edward 

790- 

870 

Malleson,  Elizabeth 

1 828-1 

Herland,  Hugh                                  c. 

ZZO- 

411 

Mason,  Charlotte  Maria  Shaw 

1 842-1 

Hill,  Oliver  Falvey 

887- 

968 

Philipps,  Sir  John 

CI  666- 1 

1  home,  Francis 

741- 

789 

Reid,  Elisabeth  Jesser 

1 789-1 

Home,  Herbert  Percy 

1864- 

916 

Smith,  Samuel 

1765-1 

James  of  St  George                            c. 

230- 

[309 

Smith,  Sir  Swire 

1 842-1 

Kelsall,  Charles 

[782- 

[857 

Smith,  Sir  William  Alexander 

1854-1 

Knowles,  Sir  James  Thomas 

[831- 

[908 

Stewart,  William  Arnold 

1882-1 

Lewis,  James                                      c. 

1751- 

[820 

Stuart,  James 

1843-1 

Lewyn,  John                                    fl. 

[364- 

1398 

Turner,  Sir  Ralph  Lilley 

1888-1 

Lugar,  Robert                                    c. 

773- 

■855 

Mackmurdo,  Arthur  I  ieygatc 

1851- 

'942 

Religion 

Malcham,  Francis  ('Frank') 

'854- 

[920 

Abendana,  Isaac 

d.  I 

Mawson,  Thomas  I  layton 

[861- 

'933 

Abendana, Jacob 

CI  630-1 

May,  I  lugh 

1621- 

1684 

Achard  of  St  Victor 

CIIOO-I 

Michael  of  Canterbury                    fl. 

[275- 

[321 

Alexander  of  Stainby 

d.  I 

Miller,  Sanderson 

1716- 

[780 

Andrew  of  St  Victor 

CIIIO-I 

Mills,  Peter 

598- 

1670 

Archer,  John 

^.CI 

Morris,  Roger 

695- 

'749 

Arnulf 

CI  1 05-1 

Orchard,  William                             //. 

468- 

'504 

Bachilor,  John 

CI6I5-I 

Playfair,  James 

755- 

'794 

Bauthumley  or  Bottomley,  Jacob 

I6I3-CI 

Pritchard,  Thomas  Famolls 

'723- 

'777 

Beaumont,  Agnes 

I652-I 

Ramsey,  W  illiam                              fl. 

■323- 

'349 

Bennet,  John 

17 1 5-1 

Redman,  I  lenry                               fl. 

'495- 

.528 

Bishop, (leorge 

d.  I 

Rudycrd.John 

fl- 

'703 

Blaugdone,  Barbara 

CI  609-1 

Samwcll,  William 

1628- 

1676 

Bray,  William  ('Billy') 

1 794-1 

Scott,  (icoffrcy 

1884- 

1929 

Brayne,  John 

d.  I 

Scoii,  (Mackay  1  lugh)  Haillic 

1865- 

'945 

Bronescombe,  Walter 

CI  220-1 

Simpson,  Archibald 

1790- 

1847 

Bubwith,  Nicholas 

f- 1 355-1 

Smith,  Francis 

1672- 

'738 

Calandrini,  Cesar 

'595-1 

Smyih.son,  Robert                            15 

34/5- 

.614 

Gary,  Mary 

c.  1 62 1 -post  I 
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Chidley,  Katherine 

fl.  1641-1653 

Singer,  Simeon 

1 848- 1 906 

Christina  of  Markyate 

b.  f.1096 

Slessor,  Mary  Mitchell 

[848-1915 

Cons,  Emma 

1838-1912 

Smith,  Edwin  Williams 

[876-1957 

Crockford,  John 

f.1823-1865 

Smith,  Samuel 

[765-1841 

Davies,  Howell 

I7i7?-i770 

Solly,  Henr>' 

[813-1903 

Dawson,  (Henry)  Christopher 

I 889-1 970 

Studd,  Charles  Thomas 

[860-1931 

Dingley,  Robert 

1710-1781 

Studdert  Kennedy,  Geoffrey 

Ealdred 

ft.  1 046- 1 069 

Anketell 

[883-1929 

Earbery,  Matthias 

1 690-1 740 

Sutton,  Thomas                              fl. 

[280-1300 

Ellerton,  John 

1826-1893 

Swinderby,  William                         fl. 

[382-[392 

Ewing,  Alexander 

1814-1873 

Talbot,  George 

[8i6-[886 

Eyre,  Charles  Petrie 

1817-1902 

Talbot,  John,  i6th  Earl  of 

Forbes,  George  Hay 

1821-1875 

Shrewsbury'  and  Earl  of 

Eorsyth,  Peter  Taylor 

1 848-192 1 

Waterford 

[791-1852 

Glen,  William 

1778-1849 

Taylor,  (James)  Hudson 

[832-1905 

Gordon,  Alexander 

1841-1931 

Thomas  of  York 

b.  C.\220 

Gordon,  James  Edward 

1 788?-!  864 

Trapnel,  Anna                                 fl. 

[642- [660 

Haldane,  Alexander 

1 800- 1 882 

Trevor,  John 

'855-1930 

Hamo  of  Hythe  or  Hamo  de 

Turner,  Richard 

[790- [846 

Hethe 

^■.1275-1352 

Valera,  Cipriano  de                          c.\ 

532-f.[6o6 

Headlam,  Stewart  Duckworth 

1847-1924 

V'arley,  Henry 

[835-[9i2 

Henry  of  Eastry 

fl-  1285-1331 

Walsh,  William  Joseph 

1841-1921 

Henrv  de  Wakefield 

^•1335-1395 

William  of  Ste  Barbe  ('de  sancta 

Hill,  John 

1786-1855 

Barbara')                                        r.i  080-1 152 

I  lobson,  Paul 

d.  1666 

Young,  John 

1585-1654 

Home,  (Charles)  Silvester 

1865-1914 

John  of  Fordham 

f.1340-1425 

Earth  Sciences,  Geography, 

John  of  Pontoise,  Pontissara,  or 

Cartography,  Hydrogrraphy, 

Ponteys 

f.  1 240-1304 

Surveying,  Mineralogy, 

Johnson,  Richard 

1753-1827 

Geology 

Jones,  Robert 

1560-1615 

AinsHe,  John 

1745-1828 

Liddell,  Eric  Henry 

1902-1945 

Anderson,  Tempest 

1846-1913 

Magnus  Erlendsson,  Saint,  Earl 

Artis,  Edmund  Tyrell 

1789-1847 

of  Orkney 

f.io8o-iii6 

Auldjo,  John 

i8o5-[886 

Malins,  Joseph 

1844-1926 

Burdett,  Peter  Perez                          c. 

1734-1793 

Menahem,  E^lijah                          i 

inte  1 232-1 284 

Can,,  John                                           c. 

1754-1835 

Morrice,  Roger 

ri 628- I 702 

Clarke,  Alexander  Ross 

[828-[9i4 

Murphy,  William 

1823/4-1872 

Clough,  Charles  Thomas 

[852-[9i6 

Newton,  Benjamin  Wills 

1 807- 1 899 

Couchman,  Sir  Harold  John 

[882-[956 

NichoUs,  Josias 

1553-1639 

Davison,  Charles 

[85 8- [940 

Noel,  Conrad  le  Despenser 

Dixon,  Jeremiah 

1733-1779 

Roden 

I 869- I 942 

Faden,  William 

1749-1836 

Offwood  or  Ofwod,  Stephen 

i564-<m635 

Gascoyne,Joel 

[650-[705 

Palmer,  George  Josiah 

1828-1892 

Geikie,  James  Murdoch 

1839-1915 

Payne,  Robert 

f.1596-1651 

Giesecke,  Charles  Lewis 

1761-1833 

Peter  of  Cornwall 

c.\  140-1221 

Greenly,  Edward 

1861-1951 

Petre,  Robert  Edward,  9th  Baron 

1742-1801 

Hatch,  Frederick  Henn,- 

I 864- I 93 2 

Philipps,  Sir  John 

f.  1 666- 1 737 

Home,  John 

i848-t928 

Prince,  Henn  James 

1811-1899 

Hughes,  Thomas  McKenny 

[832-[9[7 

Proast,  Jonas 

f.1642-1710 

Kitchin,  Thomas 

i7[9-i784 

Rawnsley,  Hardwicke  Drummond 

1851-1920 

Knott,  Cargill  Gilston 

[856-[922 

Ripley,  Dorothy 

1767-1831 

Langdon,  Thomas                           fl. 

1589-1638 

Robertson,  (William)  Strowan 

Lapworth,  Charles 

[842-t920 

(Amherst)  ('Father  Algy') 

1 894-1 955 

Lythe,  Robert                                  fl. 

1556-1574 

Roger  de  Meuland 

f.1215-1295 

\iacLauchlan,  Henry 

[792-[882 

Rudd,John 

CM  498-1 579 

Maconochie,  Alexander 

[787-1860 

Russell,  George  William  Erskine 

1853-I919 

Milne,  John 

[850-1913 

Salmon,  Joseph 

fl.  1647-1655 

Mortimer,  John  Robert 

[825-1911 

Schorne,  John                              d. 

anteVch.  13 15 

Newbigin,  Marion  Isabel 

[869-1934 

Simmonds,  Martha 

1 624-1 665/7 

Nicol,  William                                     c. 

[768-1851 

Simpson,  John 

1615-1662 

Oldham,  Richard  Dixon 

[858-1936 
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Peach,  Benjamin  Neeve 

1842- 

1926 

Payne,  Robert                                    c.i 

596-1 

651 

Raisin,  Catherine  Alice 

1855- 

1945 

Ramsey,  TVank  Plumpton                     1 

903-1 

930 

Richard  of  Haldingham 

fl.  1260-- 

1278 

W  arner,  Walter                                   c.  1 

558-1 

643 

Richards,  Sir  George  Henr\ 

1820- 

1896 

Witt,  Richard                                        1 

568-] 

624 

Rocque,  John 

1704?- 

1762 

Rotz,  Jean                                     c.  i  sos-post 

1560 

Botany,  Gardening,  Soil 

Rudd,  John 

^-.1498- 

1579 

Science,  Conservation 

Smidi,  Benjamin  Leigh 

1828- 

1913 

Atkins,  Anna                                          i 

799-1 

871 

Stanford,  Edward 

1827- 

1904 

Barron,  William                                    i 

805-] 

891 

Strahan,  Sir  Aubrey 

1852- 

1928 

Best,  Henr\                                        r.i 

592-1 

645 

Stutchbun,,  Samuel 

1798- 

1859 

Buder,  Sir  Edwin  John                          i 

874- 

943 

Treswell,  Ralph                            c.  1 5  40- 1 6 1 

6/17 

Cooke,  Mordecai  Cubitt                        ] 

825- 

914 

Vidal,  Alexander  Thomas  Emeric 

1792- 

1863 

Cox,  Richard                                       r.i 

776- 

845 

Curw  en,  John  Christian                       ] 

756- 

828 

Life  Sciences 

Dresser,  Christopher 

834- 

904 

.\rmstrong,  Edward  Allworthy 

1900- 

1978 

Ernes,  William                                      i 

730- 

803 

Cooke,  Mordecai  Cubitt 

1825- 

1914 

Fleming,  John 

d. 

883 

Franklin,  Rosalind  Elsie 

1920- 

1958 

Furber,  Robert                                    c] 

674- 

756 

Harmer,  Sir  Sidney  Frederic 

1862- 

1950 

Gray,  Christopher 

694- 

764 

Maclean,  Ida  Smedley 

1877- 

1944 

Gurle,  Garrle,  Gerle,  or  Quarle, 

Miller,  Johann  Samuel 

1779- 

1830 

Leonard                                           c. 

621- 

[685 

Newbigin,  Marion  Isabel 

1869- 

1934 

Haines,  Richard 

633- 

685 

Punnett,  Reginald  Crundall 

1875- 

1967 

Hamilton,  Charles 

704- 

786 

Selous,  Edmund 

1857- 

1934 

Hoare,  Henn, 

705- 

1785 

Stutchbun.-,  Samuel 

1798- 

1859 

Holford,  Robert  Stayner 

808- 

892 

Twort,  Frederick  William 

Howard,  Charles 

630- 

1713 

('Peter') 

1877- 

1950 

Howard,  Louise  Ernestine,  Lady 

880- 

[969 

Wallich,  George  Charles 

1815- 

1899 

Huxtable,  Anthony 

[808- 

.883 

Jekyll,  Gertrude 

843- 

[932 

Physics,  Meteorology 

Loddiges,  George 

[786- 

[846 

Aitken,  John 

1839- 

1919 

London,  George 

J. 

[714 

Ayrton,  Hertha 

1854- 

1923 

Looker,  Lucre,  or  Lukar,  Roger      //. 

(660- 

.685 

Dixon,  Jeremiah 

1733- 

1779 

Mawson,  Thomas  Hayton 

[861- 

[933 

Eady,  Eric  Thomas 

1915- 

1966 

Milner,  Edward 

[819- 

1884 

Green,  Charles 

1734- 

1 771 

Milner,  I  lcnr\  Ernest 

'845- 

1906 

Gresham,  Edward 

1565- 

1613 

Morris,  Sir  Cedric  Lockwood 

[889- 

1982 

Jer\is-Smith,  Frederick  John 

1848- 

1911 

Nevill,  Lady  Dorothy  Fanny 

[826- 

1913 

Knott,  Cargill  Gilston 

1856- 

1922 

Robinson,  William 

[838- 

[935 

Neile,  Sir  Paul 

161 3-1 685/6 

Rocque,  John                                      i 

704?- 

1762 

Nicol,  William 

f.1768- 

1851 

Rose,  John                                         c. 

621- 

[677 

Normand,  Sir  Charles  William 

Sargant,  Ethel 

[863- 

(9x8 

Blyth 

1889- 

1982 

Saunders,  Edith  Rebecca 

86s- 

1945 

Palmer,  George 

1740- 

1795 

Sutton,  Martin  Hope 

<8i5- 

[901 

Preston,  Thomas 

1860- 

1900 

Wilson,  Ernest  Henr\ 

[876- 

[930 

Riicker,  Sir  Arthur  William 

1848- 

1915 

Scott,  Robert  I  lenry 

1833- 

1916 

Chemistry,  Metallurgy 

Six,  James 

1730- 

1793 

Albright,  Arthur 

811- 

1900 

Walker,  Robert 

1801- 

1865 

AUhusen,  Christian  Augustus 

Waterston,  John  James 

1811- 

1883 

1  lenr>' 

806- 

1890 

Whiteside,  John 

1679- 

1729 

Bevan,  (Edward)  John 

856- 

921 

Williams,  Evan  James 

1903- 

1945 

Brearley,  1  larr> 

871- 

.948 

Brown,  Alexander  Crum 

838- 

922 

Mathematics 

Brunncr,  Sir  John  Tomlinson 

842- 

919 

Baycs,  Thomas 

1701?- 

1761 

Castncr,  1  lamilton  Young 

8s8- 

899 

Bromhcad,  Sir  Edward  'Thomas 

Clark,  Alfred  Joseph 

88s- 

941 

ffrcnch 

1789- 

1855 

Condy,  1  lenry  Bollman 

826- 

907 

Byron,  (Aujoista)  Ada,  Countess 

Couper,  Archibald  Scott 

831- 

892 

of  Lovelace 

iSis- 

1852 

Davis,  (leorge  Edward 

8so- 

907 

Davison,  Charles 

1838- 

1940 

Deacon,  1  lenr\ 

822- 

876 

Kcmpc,  Sir  Alfred  Bray 

1849- 

1922 

Desth,  Cecil  1  lenry 

874- 

958 

Mercator,  Nicolaus 

<.|620- 

1687 

Fenton,  llenr\  John  Horstman 

854- 

929 
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Fox,  Sir  John  Jacob 

1874- 

1944 

Cowper,  Edward  Alfred 

1819-1893 

Gamble,  Josias  Christopher 

1778- 

1848 

Culpeper,  Edmund                            c. 

I 670^1738 

Gaskell,  I  lolbrook 

1813- 

[909 

Cuthbertson,  John 

1743-1821 

Gibson,  Reginald  Oswald 

1902- 

1983 

Dancer,  John  Benjamin 

1812-1887 

Gilchrist,  Percy  Carlyle 

1851- 

1935 

Davis,  George  Edward 

1850-1907 

Glover,  John 

1817- 

1902 

Denny,  William 

1847-1887 

Gossage,  William 

1799- 

[877 

Drummond,  Dugald 

1840-1912 

Griess,  (Johann)  Peter 

1829- 

[888 

Drummond,  Peter 

1850-1918 

Griffiths,  Hugh 

1891- 

'954 

Dunne,  John  William 

1875-1949 

Hargreaves,  James 

1834- 

1915 

Eckersley,  Peter  Pendleton 

I 892-1963 

Hinchley,  John  William 

1871- 

'931 

Elliot,  Sir  George 

1814-1893 

Howard,  David 

1839- 

[916 

F"airburn,  Charles  Edward 

1887-1945 

Hurter,  Ferdinand 

1844- 

[898 

Forbes,  George 

I 849-1 936 

Jackson,  Humphrey 

1717- 

1801 

Prowler,  Sir  Henrv 

1870-1938 

Lapworth,  Arthur 

1872- 

941 

Fox,  Sir  (Charles)  Douglas 

1840-1921 

MacArthur,  John  Stewart 

1856- 

920 

Fromanteel,  Ahasuerus 

1 607-1 693 

Meldola,  Raphael 

1849- 

915 

Garratt,  Herbert  William 

I 864-1913 

Messel,  Rudolph 

1848- 

920 

Gooch,  Thomas  Longridge 

1 808-1 882 

Muspratt,  Edmund  Knowles 

1833- 

923 

Greathead,  James  Henrv 

1 844- 1 896 

Newlands,  John  Alexander  Reina 

1837- 

898 

Green,  John 

1787-1852 

Odling,  William 

1829- 

921 

Greenly,  Henn 

1876-1947 

Phillips,  George 

1806- 

877 

Gresley,  Sir  (Jlerbert)  Nigel 

1876-1941 

Phillips,  Peregrine 

fl- 

831 

Griffiths,  I  lugh 

1891-1954 

Rambush,  Niels  Edvard 

1889- 

957 

1  lackworth,  Timothy 

1786-1850 

Shanks,  James 

1800- 

867 

Haslam,  Sir  Alfred  Seaie 

1 844-1927 

Spence,  Peter 

1806- 

883 

Hinchley,  John  William 

1871-1931 

Sugden,  Samuel 

1892- 

950 

Jenis-Smith,  Frederick  John 

1848-1911 

I'ilden,  Sir  William  Augustus 

1842- 

926 

Jessop,  William 

1745-1814 

Warltire,John 

J738  9- 

810 

Joy,  David 

1825-1903 

Waterstone,  John  James 

1811- 

883 

Kempe,  Harrv  Robert 

1852-1935 

Whinheld,  John  Rex 

1901- 

966 

Kitson,  James 

I 807-1 885 

White,  Christopher 

f.1650- 

695 

Macmillan,  Kirkpatrick 

1812-1878 

Wilson,  George 

1631- 

711 

McNaught,  William 
xVlarconi,  Guglielmo 

1813-1881 
1874-1937 

Engineering,  Instrument 

Marks,  George  Croydon,  ist 

Making,  Clockmaking, 

Baron 

1858-1938 

Naval  Architecture 

Marshall,  John                                   c. 

1659-1723 

Adams,  William 

1825- 

904 

Mitchell,  Joseph 

I 803-1 883 

Allen,  Elias 

f.1588- 

653 

Muirhead,  Alexander 

I 848-1 920 

Applegath,  Augustus 

1788- 

871 

Ormiston,  Thomas 

1826-1882 

Aspinall,  Sir  John  Audley 

Palmer,  Henrv  Robinson 

1795-1844 

Frederick 

1851- 

937 

Pilcher,  Percy  Sinclair 

1 867- 1 899 

Bailev,  Sir  Donald  Coleman 

1901- 

985 

Pollen,  Arthur  Joseph 

Bald,' William 

r.1789- 

857 

\  lungerford 

1866-1937 

Barnard,  Joseph  Edwin 

1868- 

949 

Rambush,  Niels  Edvard 

1889-1957 

Bate,  Robert  Brettell 

1782- 

847 

Ramsbottom,  John 

1814-1897 

Beldam,  Asplan 

1841- 

912 

Richardson,  Charles 

1814-1896 

Bennet,  Abraham 

1749- 

799 

Roberts,  Sir  Gilbert 

I 899-1978 

Bennett,  Alfred  Rosling 

1850- 

928 

Robertson,  Henr>- 

1816-1888 

Bickford,  William 

1774- 

834 

Robinson,  John  George 

1856-1943 

Birch,  Eugenius 

1818- 

884 

Rolt,  Lionel  Thomas  Caswall 

1910-1974 

Blaikie,  Walter  Biggar 

1847- 

928 

Rowley,  John                                      c. 

1 668-1728 

Blumlein,  Alan  Dower 

1903- 

942 

Sadler,  James 

1753-1828 

Buddicom,  William  Barber 

1816- 

887 

Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel 

1851-1925 

Bulleid,  Oliver  V'aughan  Snell 

1882- 

970 

Shanks,  James 

I 800-1 867 

Cayley,  Sir  George,  6th  baronet 

1773- 

857 

Shuttleworth,  Joseph 

I 8 19-1883 

Churchward,  George  Jackson 

1857- 

933 

Sisson,  Jeremiah                                 17 

20-1783/4 

Clement,  Joseph 

1779- 

844 

Sisson,  Jonathan                                  i 

690?-!  747 

Coffey,  Aeneas 

r.1780- 

852 

Six,  James 

1730-1793 

Common,  John 

1778- 

868 

Steers,  'Thomas                                  c. 

1 670-1750 

Constable,  William 

1783- 

861 

Stirling,  Patrick 

1820-1895 
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Stringfeilow,  John 
Stroudley,  \\  illiam 
Stuart,  Herbert  Akroyd 
Swindin,  Norman 
Sykes,  William  Robert 
Thorn,  Alexander 
Turner,  Richard 
\'ansittart,  Henrietta 
Walker,  Sir  Herbert  Ashcombe 
Wasbrough,  Matthew 
Wilde,  Henr\- 
Willans,  Peter  William 
Wood,  Nicholas 
Yeoman,  Thomas 
Yockney,  Samuel  Hansard 

Medicine,  Veterinary  Science, 
Dentistry 

Alanson,  Edward 

Anderson,  Tempest 

Baker,  Robert 

Bastian,  Henry  Charlton 

Bell,  Joseph 

Boghurst,  William 

Browne,  Sir  Denis  John  Wolko 

Clark,  Alfred  Joseph 

Coxe,  Daniel 

Drake,  Judith 

Duncan,  William  Henry 

Dunlop,  William 

Gordon,  Alexander 

Gosse,  Philip  Henry  George 

Gray,  Henn 

Harris,  Geoffrey  Wingfield 

I  larrison,  Edward 

I  lickman,  I  Ienr\' 

Jest)-,  Benjamin 

Jones,  Agnes  Elizabeth 

Jones,  Thomas  Wharton 

Langdon-Down,  John  Langdon 

Haydon 
Lees,  Florence  Sarah 
Lewis,  Timothy  Richards 
Little,  William  John 
McFadyean,  Sir  John 
Malleson,  Elizabeth 
Maudsley,  I  Icnn 
Merrick,  Joseph  Carey 
Miller,  I  lenrv'  Cicorge 
Moncrieff,  Sir  Alan  Aird 
Nihcll,  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  CJeorgc 
Pemcll,  Robert 
Pye,  Edith  Mary 
Shaw,  I  lestcr 
Smith,  John 
Stone,  Edward 
Stringer,  Moses 
Sutton,  Daniel 
Sutton,  Robert 
Thomas,  1  lugh  Owen 


I 799-1 883 
1833-1889 
1864-1927 
1880-1976 
1840-1917 
I 894-1 985 
f.  1 798-1 88 1 
1833-1883 
I 868-1 949 
1753-1781 
1833-1919 
1851-1892 
1795-1865 
i7o8?-i78i 
1813-1893 


1747- 
1846- 
1803- 
1837- 
1837- 
f.1631- 
1892- 
1885- 
1640- 

ft- 
1805- 
1792- 
1752- 
1879- 
f.1827- 

1913- 
1766- 
1800- 

1736- 
1832- 
1808- 


1828- 

896 

1840- 

922 

I84I- 

886 

I8I0- 

894 

1853- 

[941 

1828- 

[916 

1835- 

918 

1862- 

[890 

I9I3- 

976 

1901- 

971 

i723-/)w7 

772 

1740- 

795 

d. 

653 

1876- 

965 

1586?- 

660 

1825- 

910 

1702- 

768 

fl.  1695- 

7«4 

'735- 

819 

c.  1 708- 

788 

1834- 

891 

823 

913 
880 

915 
911 
685 
967 
941 
730 
696 
863 
848 

799 
959 
861 
971 
838 
830 
816 
868 


Waller,  Augustus  Desire 
Wallich,  George  Charles 
Walter,  (William)  Grey 
Whitelegge,  Sir  (Benjamin) 

Arthur 
Winnicott,  Donald  Woods 

Law,  Police,  Prisons, 
Criminals 

Alford,  Francis 

Bellingham,  John 

Christie,  John  Reginald  Halliday 

Clyde,  James  Latham 

McDiarmid,  Lord 
Gilbert  of  Rothbur\ 
Gloag,  W  illiam  Murray 
Goddard,  Guybon  or  Guibon 
Herschel,  Sir  William  James 
Hickey,  William 
Inge,  William 

Jackson,  Joseph  Devonsher 
Jenks,  (Clarence)  Wilfred 
John  of  Mettingham 
John  de  Lovetot 
Laurence  del  Brok 
Lawrence,  Geoffrey,  3rd  Baron 

Trevethin  and  ist  Baron 

Oaksey 
Losh,  James 
Lowther,  Sir  John 
Maconochie,  Alexander 
Meinertzhagen,  Richard 
Mingay,  James 
Morice,  James 
Orme,  Eliza 
Otho  de  Grandson,  Sir 
Peace,  Charles  Frederick 
Rackam,  John 
Reed,  Sir  Andrew 
Sadleir,  George  Forster 
Scott,  Sir  1  larold  Richard 
Sherland,  (>hristopher 
Walter  de  1  lopton 
Warcup  or  Warcupp,  Edmund 
Willys,  Sir  Richard 

Business,  Industry,  I'inance, 
Printing  and  Publishing 

Aaron  of  Lincoln 

Allen,  I'rancis 

Allhusen,  Christian  Augustus 

I  Icnry 
Andrewes,  Thomas 
Aspdin,  Joseph 
Baddam,  Benjamin 
Banks,  Sir  John 
Barber,  John 
Barclay,  David 
Barclay,  David 


1856-1922 
181 5-1899 
1910-1977 

1852-1933 
1 896-1 97 1 


^•1530- 

1770- 

1899- 


ante  1260- 
1865- 
1612- 

1833- 
1749-1 
f.1260- 

1783- 

1909- 

ante  1249- 

f.1236- 

r.i2io- 


1763- 
1582- 

1787- 
1878- 
1752- 
1539- 
1848- 
f.1238- 
1832- 
d. 

1837- 
1789- 
1887- 

1594- 
'^•1235- 

1627- 
r.1615- 


592 
812 

953 


975 
321 

934 
671 
917 
830? 
322 
857 
973 
301 

294 

274 


971 
833 
637 
860 
967 
812 
597 
937 
328 

879 
720 
914 

859 
969 
632 
296 
712 
690 


d.  II 86 
r.1583-1658 

1 806- 1 890 
d.   1659 

1778-1855 
fl.  1720-1742 
I 627-1 699 
1675-1741 
1682-1769 
1 729- 1 809 
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Baring,  John,  2nd  Baron 

Revelstoke 
Barne,  Sir  George 
Baxendale,  Joseph 
Baxter,  George 
Berthelet  or  Bardett,  Thomas 
Blaikie,  Walter  Biggar 
Brampton,  Sir  Edward 
Bridge,  John 
Browne,  John 

Brunner,  Sir  John  I'omUnson 
Burlamachi,  Philip 
Cadbury,  John 
Cade,  William 
Carleton,  George 
Can'ajal,  Antonio  Fernandez 
Castner,  I  lamilton  Young 
Cayley,  Sir  George,  6th  baronet 
Chance,  Alexander  Macomb 
Coade,  Eleanor 
Colebrooke,  Sir  George 
Colville,  David 
Crichton-Stuart,  John,  2nd 

Marquess  of  Bute  and  6tL  7th 

Earl  of  Dumfries 
Crockford,  John 
CrosHeld,  John 
Crowe,  Sir  Sackville 
Crowley,  Sir  Ambrose 
Cunliffe,  Walter,  ist  Baron 
D'Arcy,  William  Knox 
David,  Sir  Percival  Victor  David 

Ezekiel 
Davies,  David 
Deacon,  1  lenry 
De  Lamerie,  Paul  Jacques 
Denny,  William 
Dillwyn,  (Elizabeth)  Amy 
Dingley,  Robert 
Douglas,  Sir  James 
Edwards,  James 
Edwards,  William 
Elliot,  Sir  George 
Faithfull,  Emily 
Fitzthomas,  Thomas 
Foley,  Richard 
Galloway,  John 
Gamble,  Josias  Christopher 
Garrard,  Sir  William 
Gaskell,  Holbrook 
Gibbons,  (Edward)  Stanley 
Gibbs,  Antony 
Glover,  John 
Godolphin,  Sir  Francis 
Gossage,  William 
Gould,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gurney,  Samuel 
Haines,  Richard 
Hargreaves,  James 
Harland,  Sir  Edward  James 
Hart,  Horace  Henrv 


Haslam,  Sir  Alfred  Scale 

1844-1927 

1863- 

1929 

Hayes,  Edward 

r.i550-i-.i6i3 

f.1500- 

1558 

Ha\Avard  or  He\"ward,  Sir 

1785- 

1872 

Rowland 

^.152(^1593 

1804- 

1867 

Hebdon,  Sir  John 

1612-1670 

c:  1 490- 

1555 

Hepplewhite,  George 

d.  1786 

1847- 

1928 

Heme,  Sir  Joseph 

1 639-1 699 

^-.1440- 

1508 

Herringman,  Henrv 

1628-1704 

1755- 

1834 

I  lill,  Philip  Ernest " 

1873-1944 

r.1590- 

1651 

Hill,  William 

1903-197 1 

1842- 

1919 

Hoare,  Henr\ 

1705-1785 

d. 

1644 

Hoechstetter,  Daniel 

1525-1581 

1801- 

1889 

Hooley,  Ernest  Terah 

1859-1947 

fi- 

[150 

Hornby,  Frank 

1863-1936 

1529- 

'590 

I  lotham.  Sir  Richard 

1722-1799 

d. 

'659 

Howard,  David 

1839-1916 

1858- 

[899 

I  lowson,  George 

1886-1936 

1773- 

1857 

Hurter,  Ferdinand 

1 844-1 898 

1844- 

1917 

I  lutchinson,  Richard 

1597-1670 

1733- 

1821 

Isaac  of  Norwich 

r. 1 1 70-1 235/6 

1729- 

[809 

Jackson,  Ralph  Ward 

1 806- 1 880 

1813- 

[898 

Jaggard,  William 

f.  1 568-1 623 

Jardine,  William 

1 784-1 843 

Judde,  Sir  Andrew 

f.1492-1558 

1793- 

1848 

Koops,  Matthias 

ft.  I 789-1 805 

C-.I823- 

1865 

Lane,  William 

i745?-i8i4 

1832- 

[901 

Leftwich,  William 

1770-1843 

1600- 

1683 

Light,  Francis 

1740-1794 

1658- 

713 

Lister,  Sir  (Robert)  Ashton 

1845-1929 

1855- 

920 

Lloyd,  Sampson 

I 699-1 779 

1849- 

917 

Lo\  e,  W  illiam 

f.  1 620-1 689 

Lowther,  Sir  James 

1673-1755 

1892- 

964 

Lowther,  Sir  John 

I 643-1 706 

1818- 

890 

Lyons,  Sir  Joseph  Nathaniel 

1847-1917 

1822- 

876 

Magniac,  \  lollingw  orth 

1 786-1 867 

1688- 

751 

Marshall,  John 

1 765-1 845 

1847- 

887 

Mart)  n,  John 

r.i6i8-i68o 

1845- 

935 

Matheson,  Sir  (Nicholas)  James 

1710- 

781 

(Sutherland) 

1796-1878 

1803-1 

877 

Mayall,  John 

1803-1876 

1756-1 

816 

Medina  or  de  Medina,  Sir 

1723-1 

808 

Solomon  or  Diego 

f.1650-1730 

1814-1 

893 

Menahem,  EUjah 

ante  1 232-1 284 

1835-1 

895 

Moyer,  Samuel 

r.  1 609- 1 683 

d.CA 

276 

Muspratt,  Edmund  Knowles 

1833-1923 

I580-] 

657 

Muspratt,  Sir  Max 

1872-1934 

1826-1 

896 

Mynne,  George 

ft.  1614-1648 

1778-1 

848 

Nettlefold,  Joseph  Henrv- 

1827-1881 

AI5IO-I 

571 

North,  John  Thomas 

1842-1896 

1813-I 

909 

Oldknow,  Samuel 

1756-1828 

1840-1 

913 

Orme,  Edward 

1775-1848 

1756-1 

815 

Page,  Sir  Gregory 

1689-1775 

1817-I 

902 

Piatt,  John 

1817-1872 

f- 1 534-1 

608 

Reeves-Smith,  Sir  George 

f.1858-1941 

1799-1 

877 

Rendel,  Stuart,  Baron 

1834-1913 

1661-1 

728 

Robinson,  Sir  John 

1615-1680 

1816-1 

882 

Ross,  William  Henry 

1862-1944 

1633-1 

685 

Rundell,  Philip 

1746-1827 

1834-1 

915 

Sadler,  John 

1720-1789 

1831-1 

895 

Saunders,  Thomas  Harry 

1813-1870 

1 840-1 

916 

Schweppe,  (Jean)  Jacob 

1740-1821 
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Shaw,  Sir  John 

Smith,  Abel 

Smith  or  Smythe,  Thomas 

Somes,  Joseph 

Sparke,  Michael 

Spence,  Peter 

Stanford,  Edward 

Storr,  Paul 

Stratford,  John 

Stumpe,  \\  illiam 

Sulivan,  Laurence 

Sutton,  Martin  Hope 

Swindin,  Norman 

Swire,  John  Kidston 

Thomson  or  Thompson,  Maurice 

Thornton,  Richard 

Treffn. ,  Joseph  Thomas 

Van  Neck,  Sir  Joshua 

\  aughan, John 

Walker,  Sir  Herbert  Ashcombe 

Webb,  Benedict 

Wickes,  George 

\\  illiams,  Thomas 

\\  illiamson,  James,  Baron  Ashton 

W  ilson,  Effingham 

Wilson,  Thomas 

Wolff,  Gustav  Wilhelm 

Worsley,  Benjamin 

Wright,  P'rancis 

Zaharoff,  Sir  Basil 

Army,  Warfare 

Brampton,  Sir  Edward 
Couchman,  Sir  I  larold  John 
Crosse,  Sir  Robert 
Debbie,  Sir  William  George 

Shedden 
Erie,  Sir  Walter 
I  lammond,  Thomas 
1  lolland,  John  Charles  Francis 
Jermyn,  Sir  Thomas 
Kny\et,  Sir  Henr> 
Mackinnon,  Henry 
Malcolm,  Sir  Neill 
Markham,  Sir  John 
Marshall,  William  ('Billy') 
Mayne,  Robert  Blair 
Potter,  Vincent 
Siward,  Sir  Richard 
Turbenillc,  Thomas 

The  Air,  Air  Force 

Billing,  Noel  Pcmberton 
Braham.John  Robert  Daniel 
Caylcy,  Sir  (icorge,  6th  baronet 
Cruly,  Samuel  Franklin 
I  {illar>,  Richard  I  lope 
Maitland,  Edward  Maitland 
Filchcr,  Fcrty  Sinclair 
Sadler,  James 
Stringfcllow,  John 


f.1615-] 

680 

I7I7-] 

788 

I522-] 

591 

1787-1 

845 

f.1588-] 

653 

180^1 

883 

1827- 

904 

1770- 

844 

c.i^Si-c. 

635 

f.1497- 

552 

f.1713- 

786 

1815- 

901 

1880- 

976 

1893- 

983 

1604- 

676 

1776- 

865 

1782- 

850 

1702- 

777 

1799- 

868 

1868- 

949 

iSSd-post 

626 

1698- 

761 

1737- 

802 

1842- 

930 

1785- 

[868 

1792- 

(869 

1834- 

1913 

f.1617- 

[677 

1806- 

'873 

1849- 

1936 

f.1440- 

[508 

1882- 

'956 

'^•1547- 

1611 

1879- 

[964 

1586- 

1665 

c.  1 600- 

1658 

1897- 

1956 

1573- 

1645 

1537?- 

1598 

1773- 

[812 

1869- 

•953 

arite  1486- 

1559 

1672?- 

[792 

1915- 

1955 

1614- 

1 661 

d. 

1248 

d. 

1295 

1881- 

1948 

1920- 

1974 

1773- 

'857 

1861- 

'9'3 

1919- 

1943 

1880- 

1921 

1867- 

1899 

«753- 

1828 

1799- 

1833 

The  Sea,  Navy 

Bourne,  John 

1620-1 

667 

Gierke,  Richard 

fl.  1 572-1 

596 

Crosse,  Sir  Robert 

^•1547-1 

611 

Eustace  the  Monk 

f.  II 70-1217 

Hammond,  William 

1727-1 

793 

I  laves,  Edward 

f.i550-i-.i 

613 

Mitchell,  Sir  William 

1745-1 

816 

Moulton,  Robert 

f.1591-1 

652 

Pollen,  Arthur  Joseph 

Hungerford 

1866-1 

937 

Rackam,  John 

d.  1 

720 

Richards,  Sir  George  Henr>- 

1820-1 

896 

Rot2,Jean                                    c.i^oi>,-post  i 

560 

Smith,  William 

1790-1 

847 

Standidge,  Sir  Samuel 

1725-1 

801 

Stokes  or  Stoakes,  John 

f.i6io-i 

665 

\'idal,  Alexander  Thomas  Emeric 

1792-1 

863 

Sport,  Mountaineering, 

Exploration,  Travel 

Aislabie,  Benjamin 

1774-] 

842 

Atkinson,  Edward  Leicester 

1881-1 

929 

Auldjo,  John 

1805- 

886 

Balleny,  John 

CA-J-jO-C. 

843 

Bentley,  Walter  Owen 

1888- 

971 

Biscoe,  John 

1794- 

843 

Campbell,  Donald  Malcolm 

I92I- 

967 

Cannon,  Thomas 

1846- 

917 

Colbeck,  William 

I87I- 

930 

Dod,  Charlotte  ('Lottie') 

I87I- 

[960 

Durham,  (Mar\)  Edith 

1863- 

[944 

Fames,  Kenneth 

I9II- 

941 

Fitzsimmons,  Robert 

1863- 

917 

George,  Walter  Goodall 

1858- 

[943 

Gleitze,  Mercedes 

1900- 

[979 

Landor,  (Arnold)  Henr\-  (Savage) 

1867- 

[924 

Lehmann,  Rudolph  Chambers 

1856- 

1929 

Lewis,  Ted  'Kid' 

1894- 

[970 

Liddell,  Eric  Henry 

1902- 

t945 

Lister,  Anne 

I79I- 

[840 

Lord,  Thomas 

1755- 

[832 

Lynch,  Benjamin 

I9I3- 

1946 

Masson,  Charles 

1800- 

'853 

Mead,  Charles  Philip 

1887- 

1958 

Molineaux  or  Molyneux,  Thomas 

f.1784- 

[818 

Morrison,  George  Ernest 

1862- 

[920 

Sadleir,  George  P'orster 

1789- 

1859 

Segrave,  Sir  I  lenrv-  O'Neal  de 

Hane 

1896- 

[930 

Slingsby,  William  Cecil 

1849- 

[929 

Smith,  Benjamin  Leigh 

1828- 

'913 

Smith,  William 

1790- 

■847 

Studd,  (Charles  Thomas 

1860- 

'931 

Tate,  Maurice  \\  illiam 

1895- 

1956 

'i"o/er,  1  lenr\  I'anshawe 

1829- 

[916 

Vardon,  1  lenr\  William 

1870- 

'937 

Verily,  1  ledley 

1905- 

943 

Wisden.John 

1826- 

1884 

Woods,  Samuel  Moses  James 

1867- 

1931 
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Royalty,  Courtiers 

Baynton,  Sir  Edward  atile  1 495-1 544 

Berkeley,  Sir  Charles,  Earl  of 

Falmouth  1630- 

Bro\vn,John  1826- 

Cawarden,  Sir  Thomas  ante  15 14- 

Cemvulf  .//.  796 

Clanvow,  Sir  John  i.1341- 

Conrov,  Sir  John  Ponsonbv  1786- 

Donald  III,  ban  (fair), 

'Donalbane'  /'.  c. 

Ecgfrith  r.645-685 

Edward  Atheling  d. 

George  P'rederick  Alexander 

Charles  Ernest  Augustus,  2nd 

Duke  of  Cumberland  and  King 


George  \  of  I  lano\  er 

1819- 

1878 

Keppel,  AHce  Frederica 

1868- 

1947 

Langtn,  Emilie  Charlotte 

CLiliie') 

i«53- 

1929 

Lehzen,  Baroness  Louise 

'•1784- 

1870 

Magnus  Erlendsson,  Saint,  Earl 

of  Orkne\ 

(■.1080- 

1 1 16 

Siward,  Sir  Richard 

d. 

1248 

Sobhuza  11,  Ngwenyama 

1899- 

1982 

Sophia 

1630- 

1714 

Sophia  Dorothea 

1666- 

1726 

Stockmar,  Christian  Friedrich, 

Baron 

1787- 

1863 

Stuart,  Jane 

<.i654- 

1742 

Journalism,  Broadcasting 

Ackerley,Joe  Randolph 

1896- 

1967 

Astor,  VVilliam  W  aldorf,  i  st 

Viscount 

1848- 

1919 

Barron,  (Arthur)  Oswald 

1868- 

1939 

Chesterton,  Cecil  Edward 

1879- 

1918 

Churchill,  Randolph  Frederick 

Edward  Spcncer- 

191 1- 

1968 

665 

883 

559 
821 

391 
854 

039 


057 


Curran,  Sir  Charles  John 
Eckersley,  Peter  Pendleton 
Gubbins,  Norman  1  lector 

Leifchild  ('Nathaniel') 
I  laldane,  Alexander 
Joyce,  W  illiam  Brooke 
Knowles,  Sir  James  Thomas 
Lehmann,  Rudolph  Chambers 
Mabbott,  (jilbert 
Macdonell,  Archibald  Gordon 
Miller,  Florence  Fenwick 
Morrison,  George  Ernest 
Muddiman,  llenr\ 
Palmer,  George  Josiah 
Pankhurst,  (Estelle)  Sylvia 
Quelch,  I  lenn 

Reuter,  (Paul)  Julius  de,  Baron 
Richardson,  Dorothy  Miller 
Sharp,  Evelyn 
W  olf,  Lucien 

Secret  Service 
Brooke,  I  lenr\  \\  illiam 
Burgess,  Guy  Francis  de  Monc\ 
Gumming,  Sir  Mansheld  George 

Smith 
Dansey,  Sir  Claude  Edw  ard 

Marjoribanks 
Herbert,  Aubrey  Nigel  I  lenn 

Molyneux 
1  lolland,  John  Charles  Francis 
Kell,  Sir  \  ernon  George 

Waldegrave 
Knox,  (Alfred)  Dillwyn 
Meinertzhagen,  Richard 
Sinclair,  Sir  1  lugh  Francis  Paget 
Szabo,  \  iolette  Reine  Elizabeth 
Tiltman,  John  llessell 
rurber\ille,  Thomas 


1622 


921- 
892- 

893- 
800- 
906- 

831- 
856- 
-post 

895- 
854- 

862- 

629- 

828- 
882- 
858- 

8if)- 

873- 
869- 

857- 


1772.'- 
1911- 

1859- 

1876- 

1880- 
1897- 

1873- 
1884- 
1878- 

1873- 
1921- 

1894- 
d. 


980 
9f'3 

976 
882 
946 
908 
929 
670 
941 
935 
920 
692 
892 
960 
913 
899 
957 
955 
930 


842 
963 

923 

947 

923 
956 

942 

943 
967 

939 
945 
982 

295 
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Aaron  of  Lincoln 

d. 

1186 

Avranches,  Henry  of.  See  Henry 

Abendana,  Isaac 

d. 

1699 

of  Avranches 

d.  1262/3 

Abendana,  Jacob 

f.1630- 

1685 

Ayrton,  Hertha 

1854-1923 

Achard  of  St  Victor 

r.iioo- 

II7I 

Bach,  Johann  Christian 

1735-1782 

Ackerley,  Joe  Randolph 

1896- 

1967 

Bachilor,  John 

r.1615-1674 

Adam  of  Balsham  or  Adam  de 

Baddam,  Benjamin 

fl.  1720-1742 

Par\o  Ponte 

c.iios-c. 

[I70 

Badlesmere,  Bartholomew 

f.1275-1322 

Adams,  William 

1825- 

[904 

Bailey,  Sir  Donald  Coleman 

1901-198S 

Aglen,  Sir  Francis  Arthur 

1869- 

1932 

Baker,  Robert 

I 803-1 880 

Ainslie,  John 

1745- 

[828 

Bald,  William 

f.  1 789-1 857 

Aislabie,  Benjamin 

1774- 

[842 

Baldwin,  Thomas 

1750-1820 

Aitken,  John 

1839- 

[919 

Balleny,  John 

f.  1 77(^^.1843 

Alanson,  Edward 

1747- 

■823 

Ballinger,  Sir  John 

1860-1933 

Albright,  Arthur 

1811- 

900 

Balsham,  Adam  of  See  .-Xdam  of 

Alexander  of  Stainby 

d. 

.238 

Balsham 

CA  lO^-Cll-JO 

Alexander  the  Mason 

fl-  1235- 

1257 

Baltimore,  2nd  Baron.  See 

Alexis  Master,  The 

fl- 

[I25 

Calvert,  Cecil 

I606-I675 

Alford,  Edward 

c.i^b^-c. 

.631 

Banks,  Sir  John 

I627-I699 

Alford,  Francis 

^•1530- 

1592 

Barber,  John 

I675-I74I 

Algy,  Father.  See  Robertson, 

Barclay,  David 

I682-I769 

(William)  Strowan  (Amherst) 

1894- 

955 

Barclay,  Da\id 

I 729-1 809 

Allen,  Elias 

r.1588- 

653 

Barclay,  James 

ft-  111^ 

Allen,  Francis 

^••1583- 

658 

Baring,  John,  2nd  Baron 

Allhusen,  Christian  Augustus 

Revelstoke 

I 863-1 929 

Henry 

1806- 

890 

Barker,  Jane 

1652-1727.= 

Alured, John 

1607- 

651 

Barnard,  Sir  Frederick  Augusta 

I743-I830 

Amer>',  John 

1912- 

945 

Barnard,  John 

I 709-1 784 

Amorv',  Sir  Roger.  See  Damory, 

Barnard,  Joseph  Edwin 

1868-1949 

Sir  Roger 

d. 

322 

Barne,  Sir  George 

f.  1 500-1 558 

Anderson,  Dame  Adelaide  Mary 

1863- 

936 

Barron,  (.Arthur)  Oswald 

I868-I939 

Anderson,  Sir  Robert  Rowand 

1834- 

921 

Barron,  William 

I805-I89I 

Anderson,  Tempest 

1846- 

913 

Bartlett,  Thomas.  See  Berthelet, 

Andrew  of  St  Victor 

C.lllO- 

175 

Thomas 

r.1490-1555 

Andrewes,  Thomas 

d. 

659 

Barton,  John 

I789-I852 

Andrews,  John  Miller 

I87I- 

956 

Bastian,  Henry  Charlton 

I837-I9I5 

Anthony,  (Henr\')  Mark 

I8I7- 

886 

Bate,  Robert  Brettell 

1 782-1 847 

Applegarth,  Robert 

1834- 

924 

Bauihumley  or  Bottomley,  Jacob 

1613-^.1685 

Applegath,  Augustus 

1788- 

87. 

Baxendale,  Joseph 

I785-I872 

Arbuthnot,  I  larriett 

1793- 

834 

Baxter,  George 

I 804-1 867 

Archer,  John 

d.c. 

639 

Bayes,  'Thomas 

1701.^-1761 

Arendrup,  Edith 

1846- 

934 

Baynton,  Sir  Edward 

<?«/<■  1 495- 1 5  44 

Armitage,  Ella  Sophia 

I84I- 

931 

Beaumont,  .Agnes 

1652-1720 

Armstrong,  Edward  Allworthv 

1900- 

978 

Beaumont,  Sir  Henry 

r.  1 280-1 340 

Arnulf 

<-.iio5- 

184 

Bedyngham,  John 

i422?-i459/6o 

Artis,  Edmund  'Tyrell 

1789-) 

847 

Beecroft,  John 

1790-1854 

Ashton,  Baron.  See  Williamson, 

Beeton,  Isabella  Mary 

1836-1865 

James 

1842-] 

930 

Beldam,  Asplan 

1841-1912 

Aspdin,  Joseph 

1778-1 

855 

Bell,  HenrN 

1647-17 1 1 

Aspinall,  Sir  John  Audley 

Bell,  Joseph 

1837-1911 

Frederick 

1851-] 

937 

Bellingham,  John 

1770-1812 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  ist 

Bello,  Richard  de.  See  Richard  ol 

Viscount 

1848-1 

919 

Haldingham 

fl.  1260-1278 

Atkins,  Anna 

1799-1 

871 

Benet,  John 

fl.  1415-1450 

Atkinson,  Edward  Leicester 

1881-1 

929 

Bennet,  Abraham 

1 749- 1 799 

Audley,  1  lugh.  Earl  of  Gloucester 

C.I  291-1 

347 

Bennet,  Henry  Grey 

1777-1836 

Auldjo,  John 

1805-1 

886 

Bennet,  John 

1715-1759 
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Bennett,  Alfred  Rosling 

1850-] 

928 

Benson,  William  Arthur  Smith 

1854-1 

924 

Bentley,  Walter  CKven 

1 888-] 

971 

Beresford,  William  Marcus 

Joseph 

1798-] 

883 

Berkeley,  Sir  Charles,  Earl  of 

Falmouth 

1630-] 

665 

Bernard,  Oliver  Percy 

1881-] 

939 

Berthelet  or  Bartlett,  Thomas 

f.i49C^i 

555 

Best,  Henry 

f.i  592-1 

645 

Besterman,  Theodore  Deodatus 

Nathaniel 

1904- 

976 

Bevan,  (Edward)  John 

1856- 

921 

Bickford,  William 

1774- 

834 

Billing,  Noel  Pemberton 

1881-] 

948 

Birch,  Eugenius 

1818-1 

884 

Birkenhead,  2nd  Earl  of.  See 

Smith,  Frederick  Winston 

Furneaux 

1907- 

975 

Biscoe,  John 

1794- 

843 

Bishop,  George 

d. 

668 

Black,  Clementina  Maria 

1853- 

922 

Blackwell,  John 

1624- 

701 

Blagdone,  Barbara.  See 

Blaugdone,  Barbara 

f.1609- 

704 

Blaikie,  Walter  Biggar 

1847- 

928 

Blaugdone,  Blagdone,  Blagdown, 

or  Blaugdon,  Barbara 

c.  1 609- 

704 

Blom,  Eric  Walter 

1888- 

959 

Blumlein,  .Alan  Dower 

1903- 

942 

Boase,  Frederic 

1843- 

916 

Bodley,  John  Edw  ard  Courtenay 

1853- 

925 

Boghurst,  William 

f.1631- 

685 

Bolton,  Arthur  Thomas 

1864- 

945 

Bomberg,  David 

1890- 

957 

Bonavia-Hunt,  \  Ienr\-  George. 

See  Hunt,  Henry  George 

Bonavia- 

1847- 

[917 

Bonham,  Francis  Robert 

1785- 

1863 

Borcham,  Her\ey  of.  See  Her\'ey 

of  Boreham 

f.1228- 

277 

Bosanquet,  I  lelen 

1860- 

925 

Boteler  or  Butler,  William 

fl.  1640- 

660 

Bottomiey,  Jacob.  See 

Bauthumley,  Jacob 

1613-r. 

685 

Bourne,  John 

1620- 

667 

Bowyer,  Robert 

r.1560- 

621 

Bovle,  Constance  Antonina 

('Nina') 

i86s- 

943 

Bozon,  Nicholas 

]l- 

300 

Braddock,  Elizabeth  .Margaret 

('Bessie') 

1899- 

1970 

Hradstreet,  Simon 

1603- 

1697 

Braham,John  Robert  Daniel 

1920- 

974 

Hrailcs,  William  de.  See  William 

de  iirailes 

//.  1230- 

1260 

Hramah,  Ernest 

1868- 

1942 

Brampton,  Sir  Edward 

c.  1 440- 

508 

Brandao,  Duarte.  See  Brampton, 

Sir  Edward 

<.I440- 

1508 

Bray,  Henr\'  de.  See  I  lenr\  de 

Bray  ante  1248-c. 

Bray,  William  Irewartha  ('Billy') 
Brayne,  John 
Brearley,  Harry 
Bridge,  John 
Bridgeman,  William  Clive,  i  st 

Viscount 
Brok,  Laurence  del.  See 

Laurence  del  Brok  c 

Bromhead,  Sir  Edward  Thomas 

ffrench 
Bronescombe,  Walter  i 

Brooke,  Sir  Charles  Vyner 
Brooke,  Henr\,  Baron  Brooke  of 

Cumnor 
Brooke,  Henn,  William 
Brown,  Alexander  Crum 
Brown  or  Browne,  John  fl. 

Brown,  John 

Browne,  Sir  Denis  John  Wolko 
Browne,  Frances 

Browne,  John  < 

Browne,  John  < 

Brunner,  Sir  John  Tomlinson 
Brvant,  Sophie 

Bubwith,  Nicholas  < 

Buddicom,  William  Barber 
Bulleid,  Oliver  Vaughan  Snell 
Bullen,  Frank  Thomas 
Bullock,  George 
Burdett,  Peter  Perez 
Burgess,  Guy  Francis  de  Money 
Burgh,  Ulickjohn  de,  ist 

Marquess  of  Clanricarde 
Burlamachi,  Philip 
Burnett,  Frances  Eliza  Hodgson 
Burrows,  Ronald  Montagu 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  Hugo  of.  See 

Hugo  of  Bur\'  St  Edmunds 
Buss,  Frances  .Mary 
Bute,  2nd  .Marquess  of.  See 

Crichton-Stuart,  John 
Butler,  (Christina)  Violet 
Butler,  Sir  Edwin  John 
Butler,  William.  See  Boteler, 

William  //. 

Byng,  John,  5th  Viscount 

Torrington 
Byron,  (Augusta)  Ada,  Countess 

of  1  .ovelace 
Cadbur>,  John 
Cade,  William 
Calandrini,  (>esar 
Calvert,  Cecil,  2nd  Baron 

Baltimore 
(iameron,  Charles 
Campbell,  Donald  Malcolm 
(iannon,  Thomas 
(ianterbuPt,  Michael  of  See 

Michael  Of  Canterbur\  //.  1275-1321 


1794- 

d. 

871- 

755- 

864- 


789- 
220- 
874- 

903- 
772.-- 
838- 
480- 
826- 
892- 
816- 
590- 
608- 
842- 
850- 

355- 
816- 
882- 

857- 
1782/3- 

734- 
911- 

802- 
d. 

849- 
867- 

827- 

793- 
884- 

874- 
640- 

743- 

815- 
801- 

595- 

606- 

743'- 
921- 
846- 
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Carleton,  George 

Carrington,  Dora  de  Houghton 

Can'ajal,  Antonio  P'ernandez 

Caner,  Robert 

Gary,  John 

Gary,  Mary 

Gastner,  Hamilton  Young 

Gatchpool,  (Egerton)  St  John 

(Pettifor) 
Gavendish,  Michael 
Gawarden,  Sir  Thomas 
Gayley,  Sir  George,  6th  baronet 
Gecil,  William,  Viscount 

Granborne  and  2nd  Earl  of 

Salisbury' 
Genwulf 

Ghance,  Alexander  Macomb 
Ghantrell,  Robert  Dennis 
Ghesterton,  Gecil  Edward 
Gheyney,  Edward 
Ghidley,  Katherine 
Ghidley,  Samuel 
Ghristie,  John  Reginald  Halliday 
Ghristina  of  Markyate 
Ghurchill,  Jeanette  ('Jennie'), 

Lady  Randolph  Ghurchill 
Ghurchill,  Randolph  Frederick 

Edward  Spencer- 
Ghurchward,  George  Jackson 
Ghute,  John 
Glanricarde,  i  st  Marquess  of. 

See  Burgh,  Ulick  John  de 
Glanvow,  Sir  John 
Glark,  Alfred  Joseph 
Glark,  Esther 
Glarke,  Alexander  Ross 
Glarke,  Edward 
Glement,  Joseph 
Glementi,  Muzio 
Gierke,  Richard 
Glough,  Gharles  Thomas 
Glyde,  James  Latham 

McDiarmid,  Lord 
Goade,  Eleanor 
Gocks,  Sir  Richard 
Gody,  Samuel  P'ranklin 
Goffey,  Aeneas 
Golbeck,  William 
Golebrookc,  Sir  George 
Gollier,  Jane 
Gollier,  Mary 
Golman,  Ronald  Gharles 
Golville,  David 
Gommon,  John 
Gondy,  lienn,  BoUmann 
Gonnolly,  James 
Gonroy,  Sir  John  Ponsonby 
Gons,  Emma 
Gonstable,  William 
Gooke,  Mordecai  Gubitt 
Gornford,  (Rupert)  John 


1529- 

1590 

Gornwall,  Peter  of.  See  Peter  of 

1893- 

1932 

Gornwall 

f.1140- 

[221 

d. 

1659 

Gor\'0,  Baron.  See  Rolfe, 

c.  I  ^go-post 

1546 

Frederick  William 

1860- 

913 

^•1754- 

1835 

Gouchman,  Sir  Harold  John 

1882- 

956 

C.l62l-pOSt 

1653 

Gouper,  Archibald  Scott 

1831- 

892 

1858- 

1899 

Gourtnev,  Dame  Kathleen 

D'Olier 

1878- 

974 

1890- 

1971 

Gowper,  Edward  Alfred 

1819- 

893 

^■1565- 

1628 

Gox,  Richard 

f.1776- 

845 

ante  1 5 1 4- 

1559 

Goxe,  Daniel 

1640- 

730 

1773- 

1857 

Granborne,  Viscount.  See  Gecil, 

William,  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury 

1591- 

668 

Greevey,  Thomas 

1768- 

838 

1591- 

1668 

Gregeen,  Archibald 

1774- 

[841 

77.796-821 

Grichton-Stuart,  John,  2nd 

1844- 

1917 

Marquess  of  Bute  and  6th.  7th 

1793- 

1872 

Earl  of  Dumfries 

1793- 

848 

1879- 

1918 

Gristall,  Anne  Batten 

b. 

769 

1803- 

1884 

Grockford,  John 

r.1823- 

865 

fl.  1641- 

1653 

Grosfield,  John 

1832- 

901 

i6i6-(-. 

1672 

Grosse,  Sir  Robert 

^■1547- 

61 1 

1899- 

1953 

Growe,  Sir  Sackville 

1600- 

683 

b.c. 

1096 

Growley,  Aleister.  See  Crowley, 

Edward  Alexander 

1875- 

947 

1854- 

1921 

Growley,  Sir  Ambrose 

1658- 

713 

Growley,  Edward  Alexander 

1875- 

947 

1911- 

1968 

Gulpeper,  Edmund 

f.1670- 

738 

1857- 

1933 

Gumberland,  2nd  Duke  of.  See 

1701- 

1776 

George  Frederick  Alexander 
Gharles  Ernest  Augustus,  King 

1802- 

1874 

George  V  of  Hanover 

1819-] 

878 

r.1341- 

1391 

Gumming,  Sir  Mansfield  George 

1885- 

1 941 

Smith 

1859-J 

923 

1716- 

1794 

Gunliffe,  Walter,  ist  Baron 

1855-1 

920 

1828- 

1914 

Gurran,  Sir  Gharles  John 

1921-) 

980 

1649/51- 

1710 

Gurwen,  John  Ghristian 

1756-1 

828 

1779- 

1844 

Gurzon,  Nathaniel,  ist  Baron 

1752- 

1832 

Scarsdale 

1726-J 

804 

fl-  1572- 

1596 

Guthbertson,  John 

1743-1 

821 

1852- 

1916 

Dadabhai,  Naoroji.  See  Naoroji, 

Dadabhai 

1825-1 

917 

1898- 

1975 

Dadd,  Richard 

1817-1 

886 

1733- 

1821 

Damon  or  Amor>-,  Sir  Roger 

d.  I 

322 

f.1659- 

1726 

Dancer,  John  Benjamin 

1812-1 

887 

1861- 

1913 

Dansey,  Sir  Glaude  Edward 

c.  1 780- 

1852 

Marjoribanks 

1876-1 

947 

1871- 

1930 

D'Arcy,  William  Knox 

1 849-1 

917 

1729- 

1809 

David,  Sir  Percival  Victor  David 

1710-17 

5  4^' 5 

Ezekiel 

1892-1 

964 

i688-f. 

1762 

Davies,  David 

1818-1 

890 

1891- 

1958 

Davies,  Howell 

1717?-! 

770 

1813- 

1898 

Davies,  Margaret  Caroline 

1778- 

1868 

Llewelyn.  See  Llewelyn 

1826- 

1907 

Davies,  Margaret  Caroline 

1861-1 

944 

1868- 

1916 

Daviot,  Gordon.  See  Mackintosh, 

1786- 

1854 

Elizabeth 

I 896-1 

952 

1838- 

1912 

Davis,  George  Edward 

1850-1 

907 

1783- 

1861 

Davison,  Charles 

1858-1 

940 

1825- 

1914 

Davison,  Emily  Wilding 

1872-1 

913 

1915- 

1936 

Dawson,  Charles 

1 864-1 

916 
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Dawson,  (Henn)  Christopher 

1889- 

1970 

Erie,  Sir  Walter 

1586-1 

Deacon,  Henn 

1822- 

1876 

Eustace  the  Monk 

f.  II 70-1 

Deane,  Richard 

fl.  1647- 

1696 

Evelyn,  Sir  John 

1591-1 

De  Lamerie,  Paul  Jacques 

1688- 

1751 

Evelyn,  Sir  John 

1601-1 

Delamotte,  Philip  Henr\- 

1821- 

1889 

Evesham,  Epiphanius 

1570-r.i 

Denny,  William 

1847- 

1887 

Ewing,  Alexander 

1814-1 

Dereham,  Elias  of.  See  Elias  of 

Eworth,  Hans 

ft-  1 540-1 

Dereham 

d. 

1245 

Eyre,  Charles  Petrie 

1817-1 

Dering,  Sir  Edward 

1625- 

1684 

P'aden,  William 

1749-1 

Desch,  Cecil  Henr\' 

1874- 

1958 

Fairbank,  Alfred  John 

1895-1 

Despard,  Charlotte 

1844- 

1939 

Fairburn,  Charles  Edward 

1 887-1 

Diaper,  William 

1685- 

1717 

FaithfuU,  Emily 

1835-1 

Dillwyn,  (Elizabeth)  Amy 

1845- 

1935 

Falmouth,  Earl  of  See  Berkeley, 

Dingley,  Robert 

1710- 

1781 

Sir  Charles 

1630-1 

Dixon,  Jeremiah 

1733- 

1779 

Fames,  Kenneth 

1911-1 

Dixon,  Sarah 

1672- 

1765 

Fenton,  Henrv  John  }  lorstman 

1854-1 

Dobbie,  Sir  William  George 

Fenton,  Roger 

1819-1 

Shedden 

1879- 

1964 

Fenwick,  Eliza 

d.  1 

Dod,  Charlotte  ('Lottie') 

1871- 

i960 

Fiennes,  Celia 

1662-1 

Doherty ,  John 

f.1798- 

1854 

Firbank,  (Arthur  Annesley) 

Dolben,  Digby  Augustus  Stewart 

Ronald 

I 886-1 

Mackworth 

1848- 

1867 

Fitch,  Sir  Thomas 

1637-1 

Donald  III,  ban  (fair). 

Fitzgeoffrey,  John 

c.i  206-1 

'Donalbane' 

b.c. 

1039 

Fitzjohn,  Sir  John 

r.  1 240-1 

Douglas,  Sir  James 

1803- 

1877 

P^itzsimmons,  Robert 

1863-1 

Douglas,  Keith  Castellain 

1920- 

1944 

Fitzthomas,  Thomas 

d.C.I 

Dow  n,  John  Langdon  Haydon 

Fleming,  John 

d.  I 

Langdon-.  See  Langdon- 

Foley,  Richard 

I580-I 

Down,  John  Langdon  Haydon 

1828- 

1896 

Forbes,  George 

1 849-1 

Dowson,  Ernest  Christopher 

1867- 

1900 

Forbes,  George  Hay 

I82I-I 

Drake,  Judith 

fl. 

1696 

Fordham,  John  of  See  John  of 

Dresser,  Christopher 

1834- 

1904 

Fordham 

CM  340- 1 

Drummond,  Dugald 

1840- 

1912 

Forsyth,  Peter  Taylor 

I 848-1 

Drummond,  Peter 

1850- 

1918 

Foulston,  John 

I772-I 

Duff,  Edward  Gordon 

1863- 

1924 

Fowler,  Charles 

I792-I 

Duncan,  William  I  lenrv" 

1805- 

1863 

Fowler,  Sir  Henr> 

187O-I 

Duncombe,  Sir  John 

1622- 

1687 

Fox,  Sir  (Charles)  Douglas 

184O-I 

Dunlop,  William 

1792- 

1848 

Fox,  Sir  John  Jacob 

1874-I 

Dunne,  John  William 

1875- 

1949 

Frampton,  (George  Vernon) 

Durham,  (Mary)  Edith 

1863- 

1944 

Meredith 

I  894- 1 

D>son,  I  lumfrey 

d. 

1633 

Franklin,  Rosalind  Elsie 

I92O-I 

Eadv,  Eric  Thomas 

1915- 

1966 

Freeman,  Richard  Austin 

1862-I 

Ealdred 

fl.  1046- 

1069 

Frceth,  John 

I73I-I 

Earbcr),  Matthias 

1690- 

1740 

Frith,  Francis 

1822-I 

Eastry,  I  lenry  of  See  Henry  of 

Fromanteel,  Ahasuerus 

I 607-1 

Eastrv 

fl.  1285- 

1331 

Frost,  Gualter  or  Walter 

1 628-1 

Ecgfrith 

f.645-685 

Fr>,  Thomas 

I7I7.    18-I 

Eckersley,  Pclcr  Pendleton 

1892- 

1963 

Furber,  Robert 

<m674-i 

Edward  of  Westminster 

d. 

1265 

(iall()way,John 

1826-1 

Edward  Atheling 

d. 

1057 

Ciamblc,  Josias  Christopher 

1778-1 

Edwards,  James 

175^ 

1816 

(Jarrard,  Sir  \\  illiam 

<'.I5I0-I 

Edwards,  V\  illiam 

1723- 

1808 

Garratt,  1  Icrbcrt  \\  illiam 

I 864- I 

Egerton,  Sarah  Fygc 

1670- 

1723 

(jarraway,  \\  illiam.  See  (iarway, 

Elias  of  Dereham 

d. 

1245 

William 

1617-1 

Ellcrton,  John 

1826- 

1893 

(iarrod,  Dorothy  .Anne  Elizabeth 

1892-1 

Kliiol,  Sir  (jcorgc 

1814- 

1893 

Ciarway  or  (iarraway,  William 

1 6 1 7- 1 

Ellis,  Thomas  Edward 

i«5<;- 

1899 

(Jascoyncjocl 

1 650-1 

Elsyngc  or  Elsyng,  I  Icnry 

•577- 

'^15 

(iaskeil,  1  lolbrook 

1813-1 

Emberton,  Joseph 

1889- 

•95^> 

(ieikie,  James  .Murdoch 

1839-1 

Kmdcn,  Alfred  Hrotherston 

1888- 

1979 

Cieneville  or  Joinville,  (leoffrcy 

Kmcs,  William 

1730- 

1803 

dc.  See  (leoffrey  dc  (icnevillc 

d.  I 
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Geoffrey  de  Geneville  or  Joinville 
George  Frederick  Alexander 

Charles  Ernest  Augustus,  2nd 

Duke  of  Cumberland  and  King 

George  V  of  I  lanover 
George,  Walter  Goodall 
Gibbons,  (Edward)  Stanley 
Gibbs,  Antony 
Gibson,  Reginald  Oswald 
Giesecke,  Charles  Lewis 
Gilbert  of  Rothbur\  a 

Gilchrist,  Percy  Carlyle 
Gilman,  Harold  John  Wilde 
Gimson,  Ernest  William 
Gleitze,  Mercedes 
Glen,  William 
Gloag,  William  Murray 
Gloucester,  Earl  of  See  Audlev, 

1  lugh 
Glover,  John 

Goddard,  Guybon  or  Guibon 
Godolphin,  Sir  Francis 
Gonne,  Maud  Edith 
Gooch,  Thomas  Longridge 
Goodricke,  Sir  John 
Goodridge,  Henr\  Edmund 
Gordon,  Alexander 
Gordon,  Alexander 
Gordon,  James  Edward 
Gore-Booth,  Constance, 

Countess  Markievicz 
Gore-Booth,  Eva  Selina 
Gossage,  \\  illiam 
Gosse,  Philip  I  Ienr>  George 
Gough,  Richard 
Gould,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Gow,  Andrew  Sydenham  Farrar 
Grandson,  Sir  Otho  de.  See  Otho 

de  Grandson,  Sir 
Gray,  Christopher 
Gray,  1  Ienr\ 
Greathead,  James  1  lenr\ 
Green,  Benjamin 
Green,  Charles 
Green,  John 
Greenly,  Edward 
Greenly,  Henr\' 
Greenway,  Francis  Howard 
Gresham,  Edward 
Gresley,  Sir  (1  lerbert)  Nigel 
Griess,  (Johann)  Peter 
Griffiths,  Hugh 
Grosvenor,  Sir  Richard 
Gruffydd,  William  John 
Grumbold,  Robert 
Gubbins,  Norman  I  lector 

Leifchild  ('Nathaniel') 
Gurle,  Garrle,  Gerle,  or  Quarle, 

Leonard 
Gurney,  Ivor  Bertie 
Gurney,  Samuel 


d. 

314 

Gwynne,  Sir  Rowland 

f.1658-1726 

Hackworth,  Timothy 

1786-1850 

Haines,  Richard 

1633-1685 

Haines,  Stafford  Bettesworth 

^•.1801-1860 

I8I9- 

878 

Haldane,  Alexander 

1800-1882 

1858- 

943 

I  laldingham,  Richard  of  See 

1840- 

913 

Richard  of  Haldingham 

fl.  1 260-1 278 

1756- 

815 

Hall,  Radclyffe.  See  Radclyffe- 

1902- 

983 

Hall,  Marguerite  Antonia 

I 880-1 943 

I76I- 

833 

Hamilton,  Charles 

I 704-1 786 

1260- 

321 

Hammerton,  Sir  John  Alexander 

1871-1949 

I85I- 

935 

Hammond,  Thomas 

f.  1 600- 1 658 

1876- 

919 

Hammond,  \\  illiam 

1727-1793 

1864- 

919 

}  lamo  of  Hvthe  or  Hamo  de 

1900- 

979 

Hethe 

'^•1275-1352 

1778- 

849 

\  lannington,  Walter 

1 896-1 966 

1865- 

934 

Hargreaves,  James 

1834-1915 

Harland,  Sir  Edward  James 

1831-1895 

I29I- 

347 

Harmer,  Sir  Sidney  Frederic 

1862-1950 

I8I7- 

902 

Harris,  Geoffrey  Wingfield 

1913-1971 

I6I2- 

67, 

Harris,  John 

1791-1873 

1534- 

608 

Harrison,  Edward 

1766-1838 

1866- 

953 

Hart,  Horace  Henn, 

1840-1916 

1808- 

882 

I  laslam.  Sir  Alfred  Scale 

1844-1927 

1708- 

789 

Hatch,  Frederick  Henn. 

I 864- I 93 2 

1797- 

864 

Hathaway,  Dame  Sibyl  Mar> 

I 884-1 974 

1752- 

799 

1  lavell,  Ernest  Binfield 

1861-1934 

I84I- 

931 

I  lawkins,  Laetitia-Matilda 

1759-1835 

788.'- 

864 

Hay,  \\  illiam  Thomson  ('Will') 

I 888-1 949 

Haycock,  Edward 

1790-1870 

1868- 

927 

Hayes,  Edward 

f.i550-(.i6i3 

i87C^ 

926 

Llays,  Man 

1760-1843 

1799- 

877 

Hauvard  or  Hex-ward,  Sir 

1879- 

959 

Rowland 

'■i52C^i593 

1635- 

723 

I  leadlam.  Stew  art  Duckworth 

1847-1924 

1661- 

728 

Hebdon,  Sir  John 

1612-1670 

1886- 

978 

1  lenry  of  Avranches 

d.  1262  3 

I  lenrv  de  Bray                            ante  1 248-^ .  1 3 1 3 

1238- 

328 

I  lenrv  of  Eastrv 

fl.  1 285-1 33 1 

1694- 

764 

Henrx  de  W  akefield 

'"•1335-1395 

1827- 

861 

\  lepplewhite,  George 

d.  1786 

1844- 

896 

\  lerbert,  Aubrey  Nigel  Henr> 

1813- 

858 

Molyneux 

1880-1923 

1734- 

771 

1  lerland,  I  lugh 

C1330-1411 

1787- 

852 

Herle,  William 

d.  1589? 

1861- 

951 

Heme,  Sir  Joseph 

I 639-1 699 

1876- 

947 

Herringman,  Henr\ 

1628-1704 

1777- 

837 

I  ierschel.  Sir  William  James 

1833-1917 

1565- 

613 

1  len  ey  of  Boreham 

r.  1 228-1 277 

1876- 

941 

1  lethe,  Hamo  de.  See  Hamo  of 

1829- 

888 

Hythe 

r.1275-1352 

1891- 

954 

Heyrick,  Elizabeth 

1 769-1 83 1 

1584- 

645 

Heyvvard,  Sir  Rowland.  See 

1881- 

954 

Ha\"ward,  Sir  Rowland 

i.  1 520-1 593 

1639- 

720 

Hickey,  William 

1749-1830? 

I  lickman,  Henr>' 

1 800-1 830 

1893- 

976 

Hill,  John 

1786-1855 

Hill,  Oliver  Falvev 

I 887-1 968 

1621- 

685 

Hill,  Philip  Ernest 

1873-1944 

1890- 

937 

Hill,  William 

1 903- 1 97 1 

1816- 

882 

I  lillarv ,  Richard  Hope 

191 9-1943 
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Hinchley,  John  \\  illiam                         i 

871-1 

931 

Hiorne,  Francis                                      i 

741-1 

789 

Hislop,  Joseph  Dewar                            i 

884-1 

977 

Hoare,  I  Icnn                                         i 

705-1 

785 

Hobhouse,  Sir  Charles  Edward 

Henn                                                i 

862-1 

941 

Hobson,  Paul 

d.  1 

666 

Hoby,  Lady  Margaret                           i 

571-' 

633 

Hodgskin,  Thomas                                i 

787-1 

869 

Hoechstetter,  Daniel                             i 

525-1 

581 

Hoffnung,  Gerard                                  i 

925-1 

959 

Holford,  Robert  Stayner                        i 

808-1 

892 

Holland,  Sir  John                                 i 

6o-?-i 

701 

Holland,  John  Charles  Francis              i 

897-1 

956 

Holland,  Sir  Robert                            c. ) 

283-1 

328 

Holtby,  \\  inifred                                    ] 

898-] 

935 

Hooley,  Ernest  Terah                           i 

859- 

947 

Hopkins,  Gerard  Manley                      i 

844- 

889 

Hoppe,  Emil  Otto                                 i 

878- 

972 

Hopton,  W  alter  de.  See  Walter 

de  I  lopton                                       c.  i 

235- 

296 

Hornby,  Frank 

863- 

936 

Home,  (Charles)  Kenneth 

907- 

969 

Home,  (Charles)  Silvester 

865- 

914 

Home,  Herbert  Percy 

864- 

916 

Home,  John 

848- 

928 

Homung,  Ernest  William 

866- 

921 

Hotham,  Sir  Richard 

722- 

799 

Howard,  Charles 

630- 

713 

Howard,  David 

839- 

916 

1  loward,  Louise  Ernestine,  Lady 

880- 

969 

1  lowson,  George 

886- 

936 

Hubback,  Eva  Marian 

886- 

949 

I  lughes,  Elizabeth  Phillipps 

851- 

925 

I  lughes,  Thomas  McKcnny 

832- 

917 

I  lugo  of  Bur>  St  Edmunds 

//. 

(130 

Humphn.s,  Sir  Francis  I  lenn 

■879- 

[971 

Hunt,  I  lenn,  George  Bonavia- 

.847- 

1917 

Hurter,  Ferdinand 

844- 

1898 

I  lutchinson,  Richard 

1597- 

[670 

I  lu.vtable,  Anthony 

[808- 

1883 

I  lythe,  I  lamo  of.  See  I  lamo  of 

1  lythe                                               c: 

1275- 

'352 

Inge,  W  illiam                                     c. 

1260- 

1322 

Isaac  of  Nonvich                            c.  1 1 

70-12 

35/6 

Jackson,  I  lumphrey 

1717- 

1 801 

Jackson,  Joseph  Dcvonshcr 

1783- 

1857 

Jackson,  Ralph  W  ard 

1806- 

1880 

Jaggard,  W  illiam                                i: 

1568- 

1623 

James  of  St  CJeorge                            c. 

1230- 

1309 

Jane,  (John)  Frederick  (Thomas) 

i86s- 

1916 

Jardinc,  \\  illiam 

1784- 

1843 

Jcbb,  Richard 

1874- 

1953 

Jefferson,  Arthur  Stanley.  Sec 

Laurel,  Stan 

1890- 

i9^>5 

Jckyll,  (jertrudc 

•84.1- 

1932 

Jenkins,  Claude 

■877- 

•959 

Jenks,  (Clarence)  Wilfred 

1909- 

•973 

Jennings,  (I'rank)  1  lumphrey 

(Sinklcr) 

1907- 

•  950 

Jermyn,  Sir  Ihomas 

•573- 

'^H5 

Jer\is-Smith,  Frederick  John  1 848-1 91 1 

Jessop,  William  1 603-1 675 

Jessop,  William  1 745- 1814 

Jest),  Benjamin  1736-1816 

John  de  Lovetot  t.i 236-1 294 

John  of  Fordham  f.1340-1425 
John  of  Mettingham  ante  1249-1301 
John  of  Pontoise,  Pontissara,  or 

Ponteys  (-.1240-1304 

John,  Gwendolen  Mar\  1876- 1939 

Johnson,  Bertha  Jane  1846- 1927 

Johnson,  Richard  1 753-1 827 

Jones,  Agnes  Elizabeth  183  2- 1868 

Jones,  .\lar>  1707-1778 

Jones,  Robert  1560-1615 

Jones,  Thomas  G\Avnn  1 871-1949 

Jones,  Thomas  Wharton  1 808-1 891 

Josselin,  Ralph  1617-1683 

Jourdain,  (Emily)  Margaret  1876-195 1 

Joy,  David  1825- 1903 

Joyce,  William  Brooke  1 906-1 946 

Judde,  Sir  .Andrew  (-.1492-1558 

Karno,  Fred  1 866-1 941 
Kauffman,  Niklaus.  See 

Mercator,  Nicolaus  (.1620-1687 

Keenan,  Sir  Patrick  Joseph  1 826-1 894 
Kell,  Sir  \'ernon  George 

Waldegrave  1 873-1 942 

Kelly,  Isabella  (.1759-1857 

Kelsall,  Charles  1782-1857 

Kempe,  Sir  .Alfred  Bray  1 849-1 922 

Kempe,  Charles  Eamer  1 837-1 907 

Kempe,  Harr\  Robert  1852-1935 
Kennedy,  Geoffrey  Anketell 
Studdert.  See  Studdert 

Kennedy,  Geoffrey  .Anketell  1 883-1 929 

Kennett,  Brackley  (.1713-1782 

Keppel,  .Alice  Fredcrica  1 868-1 947 

Kcyes,  Sidney  .Arthur  Kilworth  1 922-1 943 

Kilvert,  (Robert)  Francis  1 840-1 879 

Kimbcr,  William  1872-1961 
Kingsmill,  1  lugh.  Sec  Lunn, 

1  lugh  Kingsmill  1889-1949 

Kinloch,  (leorge  •775-'833 

Kitchin,  Thomas  1719-1784 

Kitson,  James  1807-1885 

Knott,  Cargill  Gilston  1856-1922 

Knowles,  Sir  lames  Thomas  1831-1908 

Knox,  (Alfred)  Dillwyn  1 884-1 943 

KmAct,  Sir  1  lenn  1537.--1598 

Kiinig,  Karl  1902- 1966 

Koops,  .Matthias  //.  1789-1805 
Laidler,  ((iavin)  (Jraham  ('I'ont')         1908- 1940 

Lambc,  Walter  //.  1476-1499 
Lamerie,  Paul  Jacques  de.  See 

De  Lamerie,  Paul  Jacques  1688-1751 
Landor,  (Arnold)  1  lenr\  (Savage)         1867-1924 

Lane,  William  1745^-1814 

Langdon,  Tliomas  //.  1589-1638 
Langdon-Down,  |ohn  Langdon 

Ilaydon            '  i 828-1 896 
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Langley,  Sir  Geoffrey 

^-.1200-1274 

Langtrv,  Emilie  Charlotte 

('Liliie') 

1853- 

1929 

Lanier,  Emilia 

1569- 

1645 

Lapworth,  Arthur 

1872- 

I94I 

Lapworth,  Charles 

1842- 

1920 

Larkin,  James 

1876- 

1947 

Larkin,  William 

f.1580- 

1619 

Laughton,  Charles 

1899- 

1962 

Laurel,  Stan 

1890- 

1965 

Laurence  del  Brok 

f.I2IO- 

1274 

Lawrence,  Geoffrey,  3rd  Baron 

'I'revethin  and  ist  Baron 

Oaksey 

1880- 

I97I 

Lees,  Elorence  Sarah 

1840- 

1922 

Lefrwich,  William 

1770- 

1843 

Lehmann,  Rudolph  Chambers 

1856- 

1929 

Lehzen,  Baroness  Louise 

f.1784- 

1870 

Le  Queux,  William  Tufnell 

1864- 

1927 

Leslie,  I  Ienr\'  David 

1822- 

1896 

Le  Squyer,  Scipio 

1579- 

1659 

Leverson,  Ada  Esther 

1862- 

1933 

Lewis,  Alun 

I915- 

1944 

Lewis,  (Dominic)  Bevan 

(Wyndham) 

189I- 

1969 

Lewis,  James 

^•1751- 

1820 

Lewis,  James.  See  Masson, 

Charles 

1800- 

1853 

Lewis,  Ted  'Kid' 

1894- 

1970 

I  -ew  is,  Timothy  Richards 

184I- 

1886 

Lew)  n,  John 

.//.  1364- 

1398 

Liddell,  Eric  Henry 

1902- 

1945 

Light,  Francis 

1740- 

1794 

Lincoln,  Aaron  of  See  Aaron  of 

Lincoln 

d. 

I  186 

Lister,  Anne 

I79I- 

1840 

Lister,  Sir  (Robert)  Ashton 

1845- 

1929 

Little,  William  John 

181O- 

1894 

Llewelyn  Davies,  Margaret 

Caroline 

1861- 

'944 

Lloyd,  Sampson 

1699- 

'779 

Loddiges,  George 

1786- 

[846 

Lodwick,  Lodowyck,  or  Lodewyx, 

Francis 

1619- 

1694 

Lofting,  Hugh  John 

1886- 

'947 

London,  George 

d. 

[714 

Longespee,  Roger.  See  Roger  de 

Meuland 

C.12\  S- 

295 

Looker,  Lucre,  or  Lukar,  Roger 

fl.  1660- 

685 

Lord,  Thomas 

1755- 

832 

Losh,  James 

1763- 

833 

Love,  William 

f.1620- 

689 

Lovelace,  Countess  of.  See 

Byron,  (Augusta)  Ada 

1815- 

852 

Loveless,  George 

1797- 

874 

Lovetot,  John  de.  See  John  de 

Lovetot 

'••1236- 

294 

Lowther,  Sir  James 

1673- 

755 

Lowther,  Sir  John 

1582- 

637 

Lowther,  Sir  John 

1643- 

706 

Ludford,  Nicholas 

C I 490-1 

557 

Ludlow,  John  Malcolm  Forbes 

1821-1 

Lugar,  Robert 

'^•1773-1 

Luke  de  Tany 

d.  I 

Lunn,  I  lugh  Kingsmill  ('Hugh 

Kingsmill') 

1 889- 1 

Lynam,  Charles  Cotterill 

1858-1 

Lynch,  Benjamin 

1913-1 

Lynn,  Ralph  Clifford 

1882-1 

Lyons,  Sir  Joseph  Nathaniel 

1847-1 

Lythe,  Robert 

ft-  1556-1 

Lytton,  Lady  Constance 

Georgina 

1 869-1 

Mabbott,  Gilbert 

l()22-poSt  I 

MacArthur,  John  Stewart 

1856-I 

MacBride,John 

1 868-1 

Macdonell,  Archibald  Gordon 

1895-1 

.McFadyean,  Sir  John 

1853-1 

Machen,  Arthur  Llewelyn  Jones- 

1863-1 

Mackenzie,  James  Stuart 

1719-1 

.Vlackinnon,  Henry 

1773-1 

.Mackintosh,  Elizabeth  ('Josephine 

ley'  and  'Gordon  Daviot') 

I 896-1 

Mackmurdo,  .\rthur  Heygate 

1851-1 

Mackworth,  Humphrey 

I 603- I 

.\laclaren-Ross,  James  ('Julian') 

1912-1 

MacLauchlan,  Henry 

1792-1 

Maclean,  George 

1801-1 

Maclean,  Ida  Smedley 

1877-1 

.Maclean,  John 

I 879-1 

.Macmillan,  Kirkpatrick 

1812-1 

-Macmillan,  William  .Miller 

1885-1 

xMcNaught,  W  illiam 

1813-1 

-Maconochie,  Alexander 

1787-1 

.Macpherson,  Sir  John  Stuart 

1 898-1 

-Magniac,  I  lollingworth 

1786-1 

-Magnus  Erlendsson,  Saint,  Earl 

of  Orkney 

(.1080- 1 

.Maitland,  Edward  .Maidand 

1880-1 

-Malcolm,  Sir  Ncill 

1869-1 

-Malinowski,  Bronislaw  Rasper 

1 884-1 

-Malins,  Joseph 

1844-1 

Malleson,  Elizabeth 

1828-1 

-Mansel,  Sir  Thomas,  1st  Baron 

-Mansel  of -Margam 

1667-r 

-Marconi,  Guglielmo 

i874-i( 

-Markham,  Sir  John                       a«/f  1 486-1 

-Markievicz,  Countess.  See  Gore- 

Booth,  Constance 

i868-i( 

Marks,  George  Croydon,  i  st 

Baron 

1858-K 

.Markyate,  Christina  of  See 

Christina  of  -Markyate 

b.  c.n 

-Marshall,  John 

^.1659-1- 

Marshall,  John 

1765-1} 

Marshall,  William  ('Billy') 

1672-1- 

Marty  n,  John 

r.i6i8-i( 

Maskelyne,  John  Nevil 

1 839-1 c 

-Mason,  Charlotte  .Maria  Shaw 

1842-10 

-Masson,  Charles 

1 800-1  { 

Matcham,  Francis  ('Frank') 

1854-10 
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Matheson,  Sir  (Nicholas)  James 

Munro  of  Novar,  Hugh  Andrew 

(Sutherland) 

796-1 

878 

Johnstone 

f.  1 797- 1864 

Maudsle\ ,  Henn 

835-' 

918 

Murphy,  William 

1823/4-1872 

Mawson,  Thomas  Hayton 

861-] 

933 

Murray,  Alexander  William 

Ma> ,  Hugh 

621-] 

684 

Charles  Oliphant,  Baron 

Mayall,  John 

803- 

876 

Murray  of  Elibank 

1870-1920 

Mayne,  Robert  Blair 

915-1 

955 

Musgrave,  Sir  William 

f.1506-1544 

Mead,  Charles  Philip 

887- 

958 

Muspratt,  Edmund  Knowles 

1833-1923 

Medina  or  de  Medina,  Sir 

Muspratt,  Sir  Max 

1872-1934 

Solomon  or  Diego                         c. 

650- 

730 

Mynne,  George 

Ji.  1614-1648 

Meinertzhagen,  Richard 

878- 

967 

Naoroji,  Dadabhai 

1825-1917 

Meldola,  Raphael 

[849- 

915 

Neile,  Sir  Paul 

1613-1685/6 

Menahem,  Elijah                          ante 

232- 

284 

Netdefold,  Joseph  I  lenr\' 

1827-1881 

Mercator,  Nicolaus                            c. 

620- 

687 

Nevill,  Lady  Dorothy  Fanny 

1826-1913 

Merceron,  Joseph                              c. 

764- 

839 

Newbigin,  Marion  Isabel 

1869-1934 

Merrick,  Joseph  Carey 

862- 

890 

Newlands,  John  Alexander  Reina 

1837-1898 

iMerry,  Anthony 

756- 

835 

Newton,  Benjamin  Wills 

I 807-1 899 

Messel,  Rudolph 

[848- 

920 

Nicholls,  Josias 

1553-1639 

Methuen,  Paul  Ayshford,  4th 

Nicholson,  (Rosa)  Winifred 

1893-1981 

Baron 

[886- 

974 

Nicol,  William 

f.  1 768-1 85 1 

Mettingham,  John  of.  See  John  of 

Nihell,  Elizabeth 

l-J22-pOSt  1772 

Mettingham                              ante 

249- 

301 

Noel,  Conrad  le  Despenser 

Meuland,  Roger  de.  See  Roger 

Roden 

1869-I942 

de  Meuland                                    c. 

215- 

295 

Noell,  Sir  Martin 

1614-1665 

Michael  of  Canterbury                    Ji. 

1275- 

321 

Normand,  Sir  Charles  William 

Miller,  Florence  Fenwick 

[854- 

935 

Blyth 

1889-I982 

iMiller,  Henry  George 

■913- 

976 

North,  John  Thomas 

1842-1896 

Miller,  Johann  Samuel 

'779- 

830 

Northwick,  2nd  Baron.  See 

Miller,  Sanderson 

[716- 

780 

Rushout,  John 

I769-1859 

•Mills,  Peter 

[598- 

670 

Norton,  Sir  Gregory 

f.  1 603- 1 65  2 

Milne,  John 

[850- 

913 

Norwich,  Isaac  of  See  Isaac  of 

Milner,  Edward 

(819- 

884 

Norwich 

f.  II 70-1  235/6 

Milner,  Henry  Ernest 

845- 

906 

Oaksey,  ist  Baron.  See 

Mingay,  James 

752- 

812 

Lawrence,  Geoffrey 

1 880-1 97  I 

Minns,  Sir  Ellis  Hovell 

[874- 

953 

Odling,  William 

1829-I92I 

.Mitchell,  Joseph 

[803- 

883 

Offwood  or  Ofwod,  Stephen 

1564-^.1635 

Mitchell,  Sir  William 

745- 

816 

Ofwod,  Stephen.  See  Offwood, 

Molesworth,  Mar)  Louisa 

1839- 

921 

Stephen 

1564-^.1635 

Molineaux  or  Molyneux, 

Oldham,  Richard  Dixon 

1858-I936 

Thomas                                         c. 

1784- 

818 

Oldknow,  Samuel 

I756-1828 

Molyneux,  Thomas.  See 

Oldman,  Cecil  Bernard 

I 894-1 969 

Molineaux,  Thomas                       c. 

(784- 

818 

Orchard,  William 

//.  1 468-1  504 

Moncrieff,  Sir  Alan  Aird 

[901- 

971 

Orkney,  Earl  of  See  Magnus 

Montfort,  Peter  de.  See  Peter  de 

Eriendsson,  Saint 

r.io8o-iii6 

Montfort                                       c. 

[205- 

[265 

Orme,  Edward 

1775-1848 

Moore,  John                                       c. 

[599- 

[650 

Orme,  Eliza 

1 848-1 937 

Moran,  Michael  ('Zozimus')              c. 

■794- 

846 

Ormiston,  Thomas 

I 826-1 882 

More,  Sir  William 

[520- 

600 

Otho  de  Grandson,  Sir 

r.  1 23  8- 1 3  28 

Morel,  Edmund  Dene 

873- 

924 

Owen,  Wilfred  Edward  Salter 

1893-1918 

Morice,  James 

539- 

597 

Page,  Sir  (iregory 

1 689-1 775 

Morley,  Iris 

[910- 

953 

Palmer,  George 

1740-1795 

Morricc,  Roger                                  c. 

628- 

702 

Palmer,  (icorge  Josiah 

1828-1892 

Morris,  Sir  Cedric  Lockwood 

889- 

982 

Palmer,  I  Ienr>  Robinson 

1795-1844 

Morris,  Mary  ('May') 

862- 

938 

Pankhurst,  (Estelle)  Sylvia 

1 882-1 960 

Morris,  Roger 

695- 

749 

Pares,  Richard 

1902-1958 

Morrison,  (icorge  Ernest 

862- 

920 

Parr\ -Williams,  Sir  Thomas 

Mortimer,  John  Robert 

825- 

911 

I  lerbert 

1 887-1 975 

Moulton,  Robert                               c. 

59'- 

652 

Par\()  Ponte,  Adam  de.  See  Adam 

Moycr,  Samuel                                 c. 

609- 

683 

ol  Halsham 

c.i  105-r.i  170 

Muddiman,  1  lenry 

[629- 

692 

Pavlova,  Anna 

1 881-193 1 

Muirhcad,  Alexander 

848- 

920 

Payne,  Robert 

(.i59f)-i65i 
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Peace,  Charles  Frederick 

1832- 

1879 

Reed,  Sir  .Andrew 

1837-1 

Peach,  Benjamin  Neeve 

1842- 

1926 

Reeves-Smith,  Sir  Cieorge                  c 

1858-1 

Pearse,  Patrick  I  Ienr> 

1879- 

1916 

Reid,  Elisabeth  Jesser 

1789-1 

Pearson,  (Edward)  1  lesketh 

Rendel,  Stuart,  Baron 

1834-1 

(Gibbons) 

1887- 

1964 

Reuter,  (Paul)  Julius  de. 

Pelham,  Peregrine 

1602- 

1650 

Baron 

1816-1 

Pemberton  Billing,  Noel.  See 

Revelstoke,  2nd  Baron.  See 

Billing,  Noel  Pemberton 

1881- 

1948 

Baring,  John 

1 863-1 

Pemcll,  Robert 

il. 

1653 

Richard  of  \  laldingham                    ft. 

1 260- 1 

Peter  of  Cornwall 

c:  1 1 40- 

1221 

Richards,  Sir  George  1  lenn 

1820-1 

Peter  de  Montfort 

^-.1205- 

1265 

Richardson,  Charles 

1814-1 

Pethick-Lawrence,  Emmeline, 

Richardson,  Dorothv  .Miller 

1873-1 

Lady 

1867- 

1954 

Riddell,  .Maria  W  oodley 

1772-1 

Petre,  Robert  Edward,  gth  Baron 

1742- 

1 801 

Rigby,  Christopher  Palmer 

1820-1 

Pett},  Maximilian 

1617- 

[662 

Riple\ ,  Dorothv 

1767-1 

Peyton,  Sir  Robert 

r.1633- 

[689 

Ri\  ers,  \\  illiam  I  lalse  Rivers 

1 864- 1 

Philipps,  Sir  John 

..1666- 

737 

Roberton,  Sir  1  lugh  Ste\  enson 

1874-1 

Phillips,  Cieorge 

1806- 

877 

Roberts,  Sir  Gilbert 

1 899- 1 

Phillips,  Marion 

1881- 

932 

Robertson,  1  Icnr> 

1816-1 

Phillips,  Peregrine 

.//• 

831 

Robertson,  (\\  illiam)  Strowan 

Pilcher,  Percv  Sinclair 

1867- 

899 

(Amherst)  ('Father  Alg>') 

1 894- 1 

Plath,  Sylvia ' 

1932- 

963 

Robins,  Elizabeth 

1862-1 

Piatt,  John 

1817- 

872 

Robinson,  Sir  John 

1615-1 

Playfair,  James 

1755- 

794 

Robinson,  John  George 

1856-1 

Plomer,  John.  See  Plummer,  John 

(.1410?- 

484 

Robinson,  \\  illiam 

1838-1 

Plummer  or  Plomer,  John 

(.141  or- 

484 

Rocque,  John 

704?-! 

Pollen,  .Arthur  Joseph 

Roger  de  .Meuland                              c 

1215-1 

1  lungerford 

1866- 

937 

Rogers,  Frederick 

1 846-1 

Pont.  See  Laidler,  (Gavin) 

Rolfe,  Frederick  \\  illiam 

I 86a- I 

Graham 

1908- 

940 

Rolt,  Lionel  Thomas  Caswall 

1910-1 

Pontissara,  John  of.  See  John  of 

Roos,  Sir  Richard                                < 

1410-1 

Pontoise 

<.I240- 

304 

Rose,  John                                           c 

1621-1 

Pontoise,  Pontissara,  or  Ponteys, 

Rosenberg,  Isaac 

1 890- 1 

John  of  See  John  of  Pontoise 

<.I240- 

304 

Ross,  Robert  Baldwin 

1 869- 1 

Potter,  \  incent 

I6I4- 

661 

Ross,  W  illiam  I  Ienr\ 

I 862-1 

Powell,  Lawrenceson  Fitzroy 

I88I- 

975 

Roth,  Cecil 

1899-1 

Preston,  Thomas 

1860- 

900 

Rothbur> ,  Gilbert  of.  See  Gilbert 

Price,  Dennis 

I9'5- 

973 

of  Rothburv                                utile 

1260-1 

Prince,  1  lenrv  James 

1811- 

899 

Rotz,Jean                                    <"i50 

5-/)w/  I 

Prior,  Arthur  Norman 

1914-] 

969 

Rowley,  John                                       c 

1 668- 1 

Pritchard,  Thomas  FarnoUs 

1723-1 

777 

Riicker,  Sir  Arthur  \\  illiam 

1 848-1 

Proast,  Jonas 

1. 1 642-] 

710 

Rudd,  John                                          c 

1 498-1 

Prophete,  John 

'••1350-1 

416 

Rudverd,  lohn 

.//.I 

Punnett,  Reginald  Crundall 

1875-. 

967 

Rundell,  Philip 

1 746-1 

Purnev,  Thomas 

1695-1 

730 

Rushout,John,  2nd  Baron 

Pye,  Edith  .Man 

1876-1 

965 

Northwick 

1 7 69- 1 

Pye,  Sir  Robert 

1585-1 

662 

Russell,  George  William  Erskine 

1853-1 

Pyne,  John 

1 600-1 

678 

Sabatini,  Rafael 

1875-1 

Quelch,  I  ienrv 

1858-1 

913 

Sadleir,  George  Forster 

1789-1 

Rackam,  John 

li.  1 

720 

Sadler,  James 

1753-1 

Radcliffe,  Mar>  Ann                    c. 

l^b-post  I 

810 

Sadler,  John 

1720-1 

Radcliffe-Brown,  Alfred  Reginald 

1881-1 

955 

St  George,  James  of  See  James 

Radclvffe-I  lall.  Marguerite 

of  St  George                                    c. 

1230-1 

Antonia  ('Radclyffe  1  lalT) 

1880-1 

943 

St  Victor,  .Achard  of  See  .Achard 

Raisin,  Catherine  .Alice 

1855-1 

945 

of  St  \  ictor                                    c. 

I lOO-I 

Rambush,  Niels  Edvard 

I 889-1 

957 

St  \ictor,  Andrew  of  See 

Ramsbottom,  John 

1814-1 

897 

.Andrew  of  St  \'ictor                       c. 

II lO-I 

Ramsey,  Frank  Plumpton 

1 903-1 

930 

Ste  Barbe,  William  of  See 

Ramsey,  William 

.//•  1323-1 

349 

W  illiam  of  Ste  Barbe                      c. 

I 080- I 

Rawnsley,  I  lardwicke  Drummond 

1851-1 

920 

Salisbur\,  2nd  Earl  of  See  Cecil, 

Redman,  I  lenrv 

.//■  1 495-1 

528 

William 

I59I-I 
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Salmon,  Joseph 
Salomons,  Sir  David  Lionel 
Salt,  Henn  Shakespear  Stephens 
Samwell,  William 
Sanger,  Sophy 
Sargant,  Ethel 
Saunders,  Edith  Rebecca 
Saunders,  Thomas  Harr\ 
Scarsdale,  ist  Baron.  See 

Curzon,  Nathaniel 
Schnadhorst,  Francis 
Schome,  John  d. 

Schweppe,  Qt&n)  Jacob 
Scott,  Geoffrey 
Scott,  Sir  Harold  Richard 
Scott,  (Mackay  Hugh)  Baillie 
Scott,  Robert  Henr> 
Scott,  Thomas 
Scrope,  Emanuel,  nth  Baron 

Scrope  and  Earl  of 

Sunderland 
Segrave,  Sir  Henn,  O'Neal  de 

Hane 
Selous,  Edmund 
Shanks,  James 
Sharp,  Evelyn 
Shaw,  Hester 
Shaw,  Sir  John 
Sheppard,  Sir  John  Tressider 
Sherland,  Christopher 
Shore,  John 
Shrewsbur),  i6th  Earl  of.  See 

Talbot,  John 
Shuttleworth,  Joseph 
Siddal,  Elizabeth  Eleanor 
Siferwas,  John 
Simmonds,  Martha 
Simms,  Robert 
Simms,  \\  illiam 
Simpson,  Archibald 
Simpson,  John 
Sims,  George  Robert 
Sinclair,  Sir  I  lugh  Francis  Paget 
Sinclair,  .Man  .Amelia  St  Clair 

C.May') 
Singer,  Simeon 
Sisley,  .Alfred 
Sisson,  Jeremiah 
Sisson,  Jonathan 
Siward,  Sir  Richard 
Si>,  James 

Slcssor,  .Mary  .Mitchell 
Slingsby,  William  Cecil 
Smith,  .Abel 
Smith,  Benjamin  Leigh 
Smith,  Edwin  VV  illiam 
Smith,  Elizabeth 
Smith,  Francis 
Smith,  Frederick  John  Jenis-. 

Sec  Jcr>is-Smith,  Frederick 

John 


fl.  1647- 

1655 

Smith,  Frederick  Winston 

I85I- 

'925 

F"urneaux,  2nd  Earl  of 

I85I- 

1939 

Birkenhead 

i907-i( 

1628- 

1676 

Smith,  John 

i825-i( 

I88I- 

1950 

Smith,  John  Frederick 

1 804/5- 1 

1863- 

1918 

Smith,  Samuel 

1765-1 

1865- 

1945 

Smith,  Sir  Swire 

1842-1 

I8I3- 

1870 

Smith  or  Smythe,  Thomas 

1522-1 

Smith,  William 

1 790-1 

1726- 

1804 

Smith,  Sir  William  Alexander 

1854-1 

1840- 

1900 

Smythson,  Robert 

1534/5-1 

atite  Feb. 

1315 

Snell,  Charles 

I 667-1 

1740- 

1821 

Sobhuza  II,  Ngwenyama 

I 899-1 

1884- 

1929 

Solly,  Henr\' 

1813-1 

1887- 

1969 

Somerset,  Charles  Henry 

1 767-1 

1865- 

1945 

Somes,  Joseph 

1787-1 

1833- 

1916 

Sophia 

1630-1 

1566?- 

1635 

Sophia  Dorothea 

1 666-1 

Sorley,  Charles  Hamilton 

1895-1 

Sparke,  Michael 

CM  588-1 

1584- 

1630 

Spartali,  Marie.  See  Stillman, 

xMarie 

1843-I 

1896- 

1930 

Spence,  Peter 

I 806-1 

1857- 

1934 

Spencer-Churchill,  Randolph 

1800- 

1867 

Frederick  Edward.  See 

1869- 

1955 

Churchill,  Randolph  Frederick 

1586.=- 

1660 

Edward  Spencer- 

I9II-I 

r.1615- 

1680 

Spiers,  Walter  Lewis 

1 848-1 

1881- 

1968 

Squibb,  .Arthur 

d.  I 

1594- 

1632 

Stainby,  Alexander  of  See 

c.ibbi- 

1752 

Alexander  of  Stainby 

d.  I 

Standidge,  Sir  Samuel 

I725-I 

1791- 

1852 

Stanford,  Edward 

1827-I 

1819- 

1883 

Stanley,  Simon  Carl  ('Charles') 

I  703-1 

1829- 

1862 

Stanton,  William 

I 639-1 

//• 

1400 

Stark,  William 

I77O-I 

1624-1665/7 

Stavenby,  Alexander  of  See 

1761- 

1843 

Alexander  of  Stainby 

d.  I 

1763- 

1843 

Steers,  Thomas 

i.  I  670-1 

1790- 

1847 

Stew  art,  James,  of  the  Glen 

1615- 

1662 

(Seumas  a'ghlinne) 

<-.i700-i 

1847- 

1922 

Stewart,  William  .Arnold 

1882-1 

1873- 

1939 

Stillman  or  Spartali,  Marie 

1843-1 

Stirling,  Patrick 

1820-1 

1863- 

1946 

Stockmar,  Christian  Friedrich, 

1848- 

1906 

Baron 

1787-1 

1839- 

1899 

Stoker,  Abraham  ('Bram') 

1847-1 

I 720-1 783 '4 

Stokes  or  Stoakes,  John 

r.i6io-i 

1 690?- 

1747 

Stone,  Edward 

1702-1 

d. 

1248 

Stormonth,  James 

1824-1 

1730- 

1793 

Storr,  Paul 

1770-1 

1848- 

1915 

Strachey,  Rachel  Conn  ('Ray') 

1887-1 

1849- 

1929 

Strahan,  Sir  .Aubrey 

1852-1 

1717- 

1788 

Strangways,  Giles 

1615-1 

1828- 

1913 

Stratford,  John 

f.i582-(.i 

1876- 

•957 

Stringer,  .Moses 

.//.  1695-1 

1776- 

1806 

Stringlcllow,  John 

1 799-1 

1672- 

1738 

Strode,  Sir  \\  illiam 

1 562-1 

Stroudley,  William 

•833-1 

Stuart,  I  lerbert  .Akroyd 

1 864- 1 

1848- 

191 1 

Stuart,  James 

1 843-1 
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1793- 

1848 

1860- 

I93I 

1883- 

1929 

f.1497- 

1552 

1798- 

1859 

1892- 

1950 

f.1713- 

1786 

1853- 

1940 

1828- 

I92I 

1584- 

1630 

1735- 

1819 

I8I5- 

1 901 

I67I?- 

1746 

c.  1 708- 

1788 

fl.  1280- 

1300 

1605- 

1 67 1 

1864- 

1939 

fl.  1382- 

1392 

1880- 

1976 

1893- 

1983 

1840- 

I9I7 

1900- 

1 941 

I92I- 

1945 

I8I6- 

1886 

Stuart,  Jane  c.i  654-1 742 

Stuart,  John  Crichton-,  2nd 

Marquess  of  Bute.  See 

Crichton-Stuart,  John 
Studd,  Charles  Thomas 
Studdert  Kennedy,  Geoffrey 

Anketell 
Stumpe,  William 
Stutchbur\',  Samuel 
Sugden,  Samuel 
Sulivan,  Laurence 
Sumner,  (George)  Heywood 

(Maunoir) 
Sumner,  Mar>'  Elizabeth 
Sunderland,  Earl  of  See  Scrope, 

Emanuel 
Sutton,  Daniel 
Sutton,  Martin  Hope 
Sutton,  Sir  Robert 
Sutton,  Robert 
Sutton,  Thomas 
Swan,  John 

Swanwick,  Helena  Maria  Lucy 
Swinderby,  William 
Swindin,  Norman 
Swire,  John  Kidston 
Sykes,  William  Robert 
Symons,  Alphonse  James  Albert 
Szabo,  Violette  Reine  Elizabeth 
Talbot,  George 
Talbot,  John,  i6th  Earl  of 

Shrewsbur\'  and  Earl  of 

Waterford 
Tany,  Luke  de.  See  Luke  de 

Tany 
Tate,  Maurice  William 
Tauber,  Richard 
Taylor,  Harriet  Hardy 
Taylor,  (James)  Hudson 
Taylor,  William  Ernest 
Teerlinc,  Levina 
Teulon,  Samuel  Sanders 
Tey,  Josephine.  See  Mackintosh, 

Elizabeth 
Thorn,  Alexander 
Thomas  of  York 
Thomas,  Hugh  Owen 
Thompson,  Flora  Jane 
Thompson,  Maurice.  See 

Thomson,  Maurice 
Thomson,  David 

Thomson  or  Thompson,  Maurice 
Thornton,  Abraham 
Thornton,  Alice 
Thornton,  Henr\' 
Thornton,  Richard 
Thoroughgood  or  Thorowgood, 

Sir  John  ^1595- 

Throckmorton,  Sir  George  ante  1 489-1 

Tilden,  Sir  William  Augustus  1842- 

Tiltman,  John  Hessell  1894- 


1791- 

d. 
1895- 
1891- 
1807- 
1832- 
1856- 
1510/20.'- 
1812- 

1896- 
1894- 
b.c: 
1834- 
1876- 

1604- 
191 2- 
1604- 

'"•1793- 
1626- 

1750- 
1776- 


852 

282 
956 
948 
858 
905 
927 
576 
873 

952 
985 
220 
891 
947 

676 
970 
676 
860 
707 
818 
865 

675 
552 
926 
982 


Torrington,  5th  Viscount.  See 

Byng,  John 
Tosti,  Sir  (Francesco)  Paolo 
Townesend,  William 
Townsend,  Charles  Harrison 
Tozer,  Henr\  Panshawe 
Traherne,  Thomas 
Trapnel,  Anna 
Treffry ,  Joseph  Thomas 
Treswell,  Ralph 
Trevethin,  3rd  Baron.  See 

Lawrence,  Geoffrey 
Trevor,  John 
Turbenille,  Thomas 
Turner,  Sir  Ralph  Lilley 
Purner,  Richard 
Turner,  Richard 
Twining,  Louisa 
Twort,  Frederick  William 

('Peter') 
Vale,  Samuel 
V  alera,  Cipriano  de 
Van  Neck,  Sir  Joshua 
Vansittart,  Henrietta 
Vardon,  Henr\  W  illiam 
Varley,  Henr\ 
Vaughan,  John 
Veritv,  Hedley 
Vertue,  William 

Vidal,  Alexander  Thomas  Emeric 
Wade,  George  Edward 
Waismann,  Friedrich 
W  akefield,  Henr\  de.  See  Henrv 

de  Wakefield 
Walker,  Sir  Herbert  Ashcombe 
Walker,  Robert 
Waller,  Augustus  Desire 
Wallich,  George  Charles 
W  allis,  Henr> 
Walsh,  William  Joseph 
Walter  de  Exonia.  See 

Bronescombe,  \\  alter 
Walter  de  Hopton 
Walter,  (William)  Grey 
Warcup  or  W  arcupp,  Edmund 
Wardell,  William  \Vilkinson 
Warltire,  John 
Warner,  Walter 
Warr,  John 
Wasbrough,  Matthew 
Wastell,  John 
Waterford,  Earl  of  See  Talbot, 

John 
Waterston,  John  James 
Watts,  Susanna 
Webb,  Benedict 
Webster,  George 
Welch,  (.Maurice)  Denton 
Werner,  Alice 
Westcott,  Frederick  John.  See 

Karno,  Fred 


1743- 

1846- 

d. 

1851- 

1829- 

1637.'- 

fl.  1642- 

1782- 

1. 1 540-1 6 1 

1880- 

1855- 
d. 
1888- 
i79C^ 
f.1798- 
1820- 

1877- 

r.1797- 

f.1532-^. 

1702- 

1833- 
i87<^ 

1835- 
1799- 
1905- 
r.1465- 
1792- 

1853- 
1896- 

^■•1335- 
1868- 
1801- 
1856- 
1815- 
1830- 
1841- 

r.I220- 

^■•1235- 

I9IO- 

1627- 

1823- 

1738/9- 

1753- 

fl.  1485-.-. 

I79I- 
I8II- 
1768- 

is(y3-post 
1797- 
1915- 
1859- 


1 866-1 94 1 
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Westminster,  Edward  of.  See 

Wisden,  John 

1826-1 

884 

Edward  of  Westminster 

d.  1 

265 

Witherings,  Thomas 

f.1596-1 

651 

Wharton,  Goodwin 

1653-1 

704 

Witney,  Thomas 

//.  1292-1 

342 

WTiintieid,  John  Rex 

1901-1 

966 

Witt,  Richard 

1568-1 

624 

Whitaker,  Lawrence 

f.1579-1 

654 

Wolf,  Lucien 

1857-1 

930 

White,  Christopher 

f.  1 650- J 

695 

Wolff,  Gustav  Wilhelm 

1834-1 

913 

WTiite,  Terence  Hanbun 

1906-1 

964 

Wontner,  Arthur 

1875-1 

960 

Whitelegge,  Sir  (Benjamin) 

Wood,  John  Turtle 

1821-1 

890 

Arthur 

1852-1 

933 

Wood,  Nicholas 

1795- 

865 

WTiiteside,  John 

1679-1 

729 

Woodforde,  James 

1740- 

803 

Wickes,  George 

1 698-] 

761 

Woods,  Samuel  Moses  James 

1867- 

931 

\\'ilde,  Henr>^ 

1833-1 

919 

Wordsworth,  Dorothy 

1771- 

t855 

W  illans,  Peter  W  illiam 

1851-1 

892 

Worsley,  Benjamin 

f.1617- 

[677 

WiUiam  of  Ste  Barbe  ('de  sancta 

Wren,  Percival  Christopher 

1875- 

[941 

Barbara') 

r.io8o- 

152 

Wright,  Francis 

1806- 

t873 

William  the  Englishman 

fl- 

180 

Wright,  Mehetabel  Wesley 

1697- 

[750 

W  illiam  de  Brailes 

fl.  123a- 

260 

Wright,  Stephen 

d. 

[780 

W  illiams,  Evan  James 

1903- 

945 

Wyatt,  Lewis  William 

1777- 

'853 

Williams,  (Owen)  Alfred 

1877- 

930 

Wyatt,  Samuel 

1737- 

[807 

Williams,  Thomas 

1737- 

802 

Wynford,  William 

fl.  1360- 

[405 

Williamson,  James,  Baron 

Yeoman,  Thomas 

1708?- 

[781 

Ashton 

1842- 

[930 

Yockney,  Samuel  Hansard 

1813- 

1893 

W  illys.  Sir  Richard 

r.  1 6 1 5- 

[690 

Yonge,  Sir  Walter 

1653- 

1731 

Wilson,  Effingham 

1785- 

[868 

York,  Thomas  of  See  Thomas  of 

Wilson,  Ernest  Henn,- 

1876- 

[930 

York 

b.c. 

1220 

Wilson,  George 

1631- 

1711 

Young,  John 

1585- 

1654 

Wilson,  George  W'ashington 

1823- 

'893 

Zaharoff,  Sir  Basil 

1849- 

1936 

Wilson,  Thomas 

1792- 

[869 

Zozimus.  See  Moran, 

W^innicott,  Donald  Woods 

1896- 

[971 

Michael 

f.1794- 

1846 
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